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1911. 

Ritualism:  F.  G.  Henke,  A  Study  of  the  Psychology 
of  Ritualism,  Chicago,  1910. 

Robinson,  C.  S.:  Add  to  list  of  his  writings:  Anno- 
tations upon  Popular  Hymns:  for  Use  in 
Praise-Meetings  (New  York,  1893). 

Sabbath:    Add  to  bibliography:    G.  Schiaparelli, 
Astronomy  in  the  0,  T.,  chap,  ix.,  Oxford, 
1905. 
A.  T.  Clay,  Amurru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern 
Semites,  pp.  55  sqq.,  Philadelphia,  1909. 

Sanctification:  P.  Fleisch,  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Heiligung8beu>t£ung,  I  Heft.  Die  HeUigungs- 
bewegung  von  Wesley  bis  Boardman,  Leipsic, 
1910. 

Savonarola,  G.:  T.  Sardi,  Girolamo  Savonarola 
giudioato  da  un  suo  eontemporaneo,  Docu- 
menti  inediti  publicati  da  A.  Bianconi,  Rome, 
1911. 

Social  Service:  W.  F.  Crafts,  A  Quarter  Century 
of  .  .  ,  Legislation  .  .  .  Relating  to  Moral 
and  Social  tteforms,  Washington,  D.  C,  1911. 
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Atwill,  E.  R.:  d.  at  Kansas  City  Jan.  24,  1911. 

Behthsau,  C.  :  d.  at  Hamburg  Dec.  19»  1010. 

Bradfobd,  a.  H.:  d.  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18, 
1911. 

Dawbon,  W.  J.:    Accepted  call  to  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1911. 

Fbbrib,  J.  M.:    d.  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Jan.  30, 
1911. 


FuNCKB,  O.:  d.  at  Bremen  Dec.  26, 1910. 
HASTiNas,  T.  S.:  d.  at  New  York  Apr.  2,  1911. 
Elostkbmann,  E.:    called  to  Stiasbuig  as  ordi- 
nary professor  of  N.  T.  theology. 
Kbieo,  K.:  d.  at  Freiburg  Jan.  24,  1911. 
Mead,  C.  M.:  d.  at  New  Haven  Feb.  15,  1911. 
Pabet,  W.:  d.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  18,  1911. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA 


Vol.  vii.,  p.  261,  col.  2,  lines  7  and  6  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Doniso  .  .  .  Domniso  "  for  "  Doni- 
sone  .  .  •  Domnisone." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  143,  col.  2,  line  14:  Read  "  Odhner  " 
for  "  Odhner." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  162,  col.  1,  line  17,  first  word:  Read 
"  Papacy  "  for  "  PopeB." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  236,  col.  1,  line  21  from  bottom:  Read 
"  Nagot "  for  "  Magot." 

Vol.  viii.,  p.  487,  col.  2,  line  40:  Read  "  S.  D.  F." 
for  "  G.  D.  F." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  120,  col.  1,  article  Polycrates:  Insert 
after  line  2  ''by  his  controversy  with  Pope 
Victor  on  the  cele-." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  122,  col.  1,  line  14  from  bottom:  Read 
"  den  Ursprung  "  for  "  den  AUer^ 

Vol  ix.,  p.  132,  col.  2,  line  9  from  bottom:  Read 
«  Giesebrecht  "  for  "  Qieselbrecht." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  143,  col.  2:  Read  "  HOibcher  "  in 
signature. 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  163,  col.  2,  lines  18-17  from  bottom: 
Read  "  Jan  van  Ruysbroeck  "  for  "  Henry 
Ruysbroek." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  174,  col.  1,  line  17:  Remove  "  (q.v.)." 

Vol.  ix.,  p.  176,  col.  1,  Ime  1:  Read  "  I.  F.  E."  for 
?•  J.  E.  F," 


Vol.  ix.,  p.  289,  col.  1,  line  21 :  Read  "  Batterson  " 

for  "  Patterson  ";  line  24:  Read  "  E.  E."  for 

"  R.  E.";  line  47:  Read  "  J.  W."  for  "  J.  A."; 

line  63:  Read  "  F.  N."  for  "  F.  W." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  337,  col.  1,  line  20:  Read  "  1723  "  for 

"  1743  ";  line  21:  Read  "  VUs  "  for  "  Blia  "; 

line  10  from  bottom:    Read  "  Qunkel "  for 

"  Gunkelchen." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  338,  col.  1,  line  21  from  bottom:  Read 

"  Apocrypha  "    for   "  Apoeryphi  ";     line    19 

from  bottom:  Read  "  Beloved  of  God." 
VoL  ix.,  p.  339,  col.  1,  line  6  from  bottom:  Resd 

"  AbrahtB  "  for  '*  Abrahama  "\    line   4  from 

bottom:  Read  "  Vassilyew"  for  "  Bassilyew." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  340,  col.  1,  line  20--  Read  "  B.  Beer  " 

for  "  G.  Beer." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  342,  col.  1,  line  2  from  bottom:  Read 

"  Bousset  "  for  "  Bossuet ";    col.  2,  line  6: 

Read  "  Couard  "  for  "  Conrad." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  479,  col.  1,  line    11    from   bottom: 

Read  "  1911  .  .  .  $101,000  "  for  "  1908  .  .  . 

$65,000." 
Vol.  ix.,  p.  422,  col.  2,  line  37:  Read  "  1670  "  for 

"  1667  ";     line    39:     Read    "  Bocskai "    for 

'<  Bocskag." 
Vol.  X.,  p.  19,  col.  2:   In  signature  read  "  G.  £/' 

for  "  D." 
Vol.  X.,  p.  38,  col.  2,  line  3  from  bottom:  Change 

signature  to  '*  H.  Crsmbb." 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


AbbroTiations  in  common  use  or  self -evident  are  not  included  here.     For  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  works  listed,  see  vol.  i.,  pp.  yiii.-zx.,  and  the  appropriate  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


ADB 
Ad9  .. 
AJP., 

AJT.. 

AKR. 


iAUotrndnt  dmUtiks  Biogmphiiet 
1      1875  sqq.,  yol.  63. 1007 

Jourmd 


LeiiMio, 


ALKO., 


American  Journal  </  PhiMoffy,  Balti- 
more, 1880  sqq. 

American  Journal  tj  Theologyt  Chicago, 
1897  sqq. 

Arehiv  fOr  ka^olieehee  KirdienredU, 
Innsbruck.  1857-61,  Mains,  1872  sqq. 

Ardwf  for  lAtteratur-  und  Ktrckenge- 
sdUdUs  dee  MiUdaUera,  Fraibuis,  1885 
sqq. 


AMA. 


ANF, 


Abhandlunoen  der  MUntMner  Akademie, 
Munich,  1763  sqq. 

Anie-Nioene  Fathere.  American  edition 
by  A.  Cleveland  Coze,  8  vols,  and  in- 
dex. Buffalo,  1887;  toI.  ix..  ed.  Allan 
Menaiee,  New  York,  1897 


ApoerypluL  apoeryi»hal 
iljMfMia,  Ap  ' 


ipclogy 


Apot 

Apol _    _ 

Arab „  .Arabic 

Aram Aramaic 

art article 

Art.  Scbmal .Sohmalkald  Articles. 

A8B, 


ASM. 

Baldwin. 


Gbn. 


Acta  mnctorum,  ed.  J.  BoOand  and  others, 
Antwerp,  1643  sqq. 

Ada  mndorum  ora%m§  8,  BenedieU,  ed. 

J.  Mabillon,  9  toIb..  Paris.  1668-1701 
.Assyrian 

.AUea  Teetament,  "  Old  Testament  " 
.Augsburg  Confession 
.Authorised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 
I  J.  M.  Baldwin.  Didionaru  af  Philoeophy 
^     andBRpho<<vy,3Tol8.in4,NewYork. 

O.  Bardenhewer,  GssdUcAte  der  aUkirch- 
Uchen  lAtteratur,  2  vob..  Freiburg,  1902 

0.  Bardenhewer,  Patrohgie,  2d  ed.,  Frei- 
burg. 1901 

The  Dictionary  Hiatorieal  and  Critical  cf 
Mr.  Peter  Bayle,  2d  ed.,  5  vols.,  London, 
1734-38 

1.  Benainger.  He^ritiaehe  Ar^ddoifie,  2d 
ed.,  Fmbuig,  1907 

J.    Bingham,    Orioinee   eedeeiaaHem,    10 
yols.,  London,  1708-22;    new  ed.,  Ox- 
ford, 1855 
M.    Ei>iu|ueb»    i?ectii«il    det   hitUirifm    r2«s 
GaideM  €i  da  la   France^    qontinued    by 
*^ariou»  tmndfl,  23  vol*..  PariA,  l73«-76 
Archibald    Bower,    HUtartf   of  the   Pop^ 
.  .  ,  to  17M,   continm-d  hu  S.   H.  if  OS, 
3  voK,  Phtladdphia.  1845-17 
Baptist   QuarieHi/    RevieWt    Philadelphia, 
18^7  »qq. 

B<*  Jal!^ 

Cant Cjintidf^,  8otig  of  Solomon 

cap caputs  *'  rhi&pteT  " 

UBiU^  AtrtstP-s  J      e^d^Mattviues.    IG    volsu    in    17,    Paris, 

Chron Chronioon,  "  Chitoaicle  " 

I  Chroo. 1  ChroaJciffii 

II  Chron II  Chronidi 


Bardenhewer,        , 
GeaekieMU 

Baidwi  ne  wer , 
Patrdogie. . 

BaTle, 

Didiamary, 

Bensinger, 

Ardb4olo0M. . . 


OK0HM8. 


Bouquet.  Rectisil 
Bower,  Popea. . . 


BQR.. 
BRO. 


■   ' 


CIG. 
CIL. 
CIS. 


eod 

cod.  Tkeod 

Cot 

eoL,  cola. 
Conf 


Ci^rpua   inmriptioman  Graasnan,   Barlm, 
1^25  sqq. 

CorpuB  ineeriptionum  LaHnarum,  Berlin, 
1863  sqq. 

Corpue  ineeriptionum  SemMoarum,  Paris. 
1      1881  sqq. 
.  .eodex 

.  .codex  Theodoeianue 
..  Epistle  to  the  CokMsians 
.  .eolumn,  columns 

.ConfeeeiqneB,  "  Confessions 


I  Cor. First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

n  Cor. Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 

COT See  Schrader 

COtf  17^  Ckurt^  Quarterly  Beeiew,   London. 

'•"• i     1875  sqq. 


CB, 


Creighton, 
Papacy. 


C3C0 

CSBL 

C8HB 

Currier.  IMJ^ioiis 

Ordsrt 

D 

Dan. 


DB.. 


I 


DCA. 


DCB. 


DCG. 


Deut. 


Ac  BiUe,  4 
burgh  and 


' 


Corpue   ft/ormolorufn,    be|pm    at    Halle, 
1834,  yol.  Ixxxix.,  Berlin  and  Leipsic, 

1905  saq. 
M.  Creighton.  A  Hidory  cf  the  Papacy 

from  the  Great  SdiOm  to  the  Sack  of 

Romct  new  ed..  6  toIs.,  New  York  and 

London.  1897 
Corpu$  tcriplorum  Chrietianorum  orienta- 

Uum,  ed.  J.  B.  Chabot.  I.  Ouidi.  and 

others.  Paris  and  Leipao,  1903  sqq. 
Corput  ecriptorum  eodeeieuHoorum  Lcirfi- 

norum,  Vienna.  1867  s(iq. 
Corpue  ecriptorum  hietoria  BytanHncB,  49 

vols..  Bonn,  1828-78 
C.  W.  Currier.  Hietory  ofRdigioue  Ordert, 

New  York,  1896 
Deuteronomist 
Daniel 
J.  Hastings,  Dictionary 

yols.  and  extra  vol., 

New  York,  1898-1904 
W.  Smith  and  S.  Cheetham,  Dictionary 

afChrietian  AnUquitiee,  2  vols.,  London, 

1875-80 
W.  Smith  and  H.  Wace,  Dictionary  c^ 

Chrietian  Biography ,  4  vols.,  Boston, 
.     1877-^7 
J.  Hastings,  J.  A.  Selbie.  and  J.  C.  Lambert. 

A  DichonaryofChriet  and  the  Goepde,  2 

vols.,  Edinbuxgh  and  New  York,  1906- 

1906  , 
Deuteronomy 

Devir,iB De  viria  iUuetribue 

DGQ See  Wattenbach 

(L.   Stephen  and  S.   Lee.   Dictionary  of 

DNB <     National     Biography,     63    "vols,     and 

supplement  3  vols..  London,  1885-1901 
rM«»  /.or^wi.^^  8.  R.  Driver.  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
Dnm,  introdue-,      of  the  Old   Teetament,  10th  ed..  New 

"*^ J     York.  1910 

"*  Elohist 

T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  S.  Black,  Encydo- 
wdia   Biblica.    4   vols.,    London   and 
_  ew  York.  1899-1903 
Bedeeia,  "  Cnuroh  ";   eedeeiaetieue,  "  eo- 
cleeiastical  " 

Eccles Ecdesiastes 

Ecdus Ecdesiastious 

ed edition:  edidit,  "  edited  by  " 

Eph Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 

Epid EpiMa,  Epietda.  '*  Epistle."  "  Epistles  " 

Ersch    and  Gru-(J.  S.  Ersch  and  J.  Q.  Gruber,  AUgemeine 
ber.    Bneyklo-\     EneyUopddie   der   Wieeenediaflen   und 

pUdie (     KUnete,  Leipsio,  1818  sqq. 

E.  V Ea^tJnb  venioaM  (of  the  Bible) 

Ex EtijoHiis 

Esek Efekjd 

faso ffb^rii^aliii 

Fr F^^^cb 

Jmeonen,  A.II. .  -j      ^^^  3  ^^^^    Burobere,  ]&67'69 

Qal Epjj^t]?  to  the  OalatLanH 

'  P.  B.  Giuiiet,  Serif*    epiecoportim  'gf^diMim 

Catkolirm,  KtjgetushiiTji,  1S73,  find    aup- 

pleraent,  1886 

H,    G«t!    and   W,    J,    Hardy,    DoeamenU 

lUuHrtiiive  of  EnoliMh  Church   Jf/wlorv, 

German 

OdtUngieehe  Gddirte  Aneeigen,  Gfittingen, 

1824  sqq. 
E.   Gibbon.   Hietory  of  the  Dedine  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bury.  7  vols.,  London.  1896-1900 

Gk. Greek 

(C.  Gross,  The  Sourcee  and  IMerature  cf 
Gross,  5attress..-<     Englieh  Hietory  ...  to  I486,  London. 

Hab Habakkuk 

TT.<i<i.n  ^^A        fA.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubbs,  Councils 
^,%h.    r/««.J     ^^  Ecdeeiaetiad  Documente  RdaHng 

Btubbs.  Counr<     ^  g^^  Britain  and  Ireland,  3  vols., 

***• I     Oxford,  1869-78 


EB... 
Bed. 


■1; 


Gams.  Seriee 
eptecoporum . 

Gee  and  Hardy.. 
Documenta  . 

Germ 

GO  A 

Gibbon.   DsetiiM^ 
and  Fall...     ^ 
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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


dlia. 
HMTDMek,  Dogma* 

Hamaok,  I«ttera- , 


(Refers  to  patristic  works  on  heresies  or 
heretics,  Tertullian's  Z>«  vnncriptione, 
the  Proi  haireaeia  of  IrezuBUs,  the 
Panarion  of  Epiphanius,  etc. 

Hag Hasni 

Harduin.  Cor^    J  J.    Harduin,    ConeUiorum    cofUeHo  noia 
maxima,  12  vols.,  Paris,  1715 
A.  Hamack,  Hiatory  of  Dogma  .  .  .  from 
the  Sd  Oerman  ea%tion,  7  Tola.,  Boston, 
18Q6-1900 
A.  Hamack,  OetdiidUe  der  alUAruAiehen 
^     Litteratur  bit  Euaebiua,  2  vols,   in  3, 
Leipsie.  18Q3-10O4 
A.     Hauck,     KirdtengeadtidUe    Dauiaeh' 
landa^  vol.  I.  Leipeic,   1004;    vol.  ii.. 
1900;   vol.  iii..  1006;  vol.  iv..  10Q3 
Realanckylopddie  fQr  proteaianHadiia  The- 
ologia  una  Kirehe,   founded  by  J.   J. 
Hersog^ad  ed.  by  A.  Hauck.  Leipnc, 

Heb ^Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

Hebr Hebrew 

Hefele.Concilien-J    * 
geachidite,. . 


Hauck,  KD 


■■} 


Hauck-Heriog, 
RE. 


Heimbucher,  Or-  i 
den  und  Kon- 
gregationen,  . . 

Helyot,  Ordrea 
monaatiquea. . . 

Henderson,  Doo" 
umenU 


M.  Heimbucher,  Dia  Orden  und  KongrO' 
gationen  der  katholiadien  Kirdte,  2d  ed. 
3  vols..  Paderbom.  1907 

P.  Helyot,  Hiatoira  dea  ordraa  monaa- 
Hquea,  religieux  ei  milUairea,  8  vols., 
Paris,  1714-19;  new  ed..  1839-42 

E.  F.  Henderson,  SeUet  Hiatorieai  Doeu- 
menta  of  the  Middle  Agea,  London,  1892 


Hist History,  hiatoira,  hiatoria 

uimt  ^^^  i  Hiatoria  eedaaiaaHea,   aodesiar,   "  Church 

^*^««' 1     History"  — --. 

Hom Homilia,  homUiai,  "  homily,  homilies  '* 

Hos. Hosea 

laa. Tfw'ah 

Ital Italian 

•J Jahvist  (Yahwist) 

JA Journal  Aaiatique,  Paris,  1822  sqq. 


Jacobus. 

Didionary. .. , 

jMtt4,BRO 

Jaff^  Regaata.  . . 


JA03. 


JBL„ 


JB. 

JE. 


I A  Standard  Bible  Dictionary,  ed.  M.  W.  Ja- 
cobus, .  .  .  E.  E.  Nourse,  .  .  .  and  A.  C. 
'  (     Zenoe,  New  York  and  Iiondon.    1909 
P.    Jaff^,     Bibliotheea    rerum    Oermanir 

oarum,  6  vols.,  Berlin,  1864-73 
P.  Jaffd,  Regeata  ponti/leum  Romanorum 
.  ,  .  ad    annum    1198,    Berlin,    1851; 
2d  ed.,  Leipsie.  1881-88 
I  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 

New  Haven.  1849  sqq. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exega- 

aia,   first  appeared   as  Journal  of  the 

Soeieiy  of  Bxblical  Literature  and  Exe- 

0etu,  Middletown,  1882-88,  then  Boe- 

.     ton.  1890  sqq. 

The  Jewiah  Eneydopedia,  12  vols.,  New 

York.  1901-06 
The  combined  narrative  of  the  Jahvist 
I      (Yahwist)  and  Elohist 

Jer Jeremiah 

Josephus,An<..]^^P;j;f„'^«*P'*^    "Antiquities   of  the 

Josephus,  Avion  . Flavins  Josephus,  **  Against  Apion  " 

Joaephus,    Life. . .  Life  of  Flavius  Josephus 

Josephus,    War. . . Flavius  Josephus,  "  The  Jewish  War  " 

Josh    Joshua 

JahrbiUheT  ffkr  prolsstonfMdks   Thadogie, 

Leipsie.  1875  sqq. 
The   Jewieh   Quarterly   Review,    London, 

1888  sqq. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Aaiatie  Soeieiy,  Lon- 
don. 1834  SQO. 
/i 'i      J     /    T:.^  L^cal  ^tudita,    London. 

X    Juliaii,    A    ZXf^nd!^    of  H  ifmnalom/, 

fcviacd  edition,  London.  1907 
.See  Schrader 

KB 8«5  Scbrnder 

KD Sfw  Friedrieh,  Hatwk,  R#ttbcm 

1  Weii^   und    Wdie'»    KirehentfriJe^jn^    3d 

KL <     iHJ.p  by  J,  HpTKeiu'Ath'>r  and  F,  Kaylen, 

f      12  ¥i>U  ,  FreibuTX,  lS8a-I0<Kt 
( G.    KnlgfifH    ifinixir^    «/   fC^rlsi   ChriMtian 
Literature  in  tfi^  First  Three  Centutiea, 
New  York,  1SU7 
( E,     Kruinbfipher^    0*athidiie    der   itj/t^n- 
tiniadien    Lttttpoiur,    2d    i}d.,    Muniph. 
,      1897 

( P.  Labbe,  Sacrorum  eondliorum  nova  et 
amvliaaima  eoUectio,  31  vols.,  Florence 
and  Venice,  175^-98 

Lamentations 

....^,.    v^t      \  J«  Lanigan-  Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory  of  Ire- 
«mnn,  EccL     )      ^^  ^  ^  ^g^  Century,  4  vot.,  Dub- 

"^ I      lin.  1829 

Lat Latin,  Latinised 


JPT 

JQR 

JRAS 

JTS 

Julian,  Hym- 

nology 

KAT. 


KrOger,  Hiatory  ^ 

Krumbacher, 
Geachichte., 

Labbe,  Concilia  • 


Mann,  Popes  . . . 

Mansi,  ConeUia. 
Matt 


MGH 


Leg  Legea^  Legum 

Lev Leviticus 

T  i.chi^.^\^.s.^  {^'  Lichtenbetger,  Bneydopidie  dea  sei- 
B^^^.\   \     •*•**•  rdigieuaaa,  13  vols..  Paria,   1877- 

T^^...^.  rvm  JO.  Lorens.  Deutaddanda  Qeachicht»q%/i^ 
^^onaxM,  DGQ  . .  ^  ,^  ^  Mittdaller,  3d  ed..  Berlinri887 
LXX The  Septuacint 

I  Mace  I  Maccabees 

II  Mace II  Maccabees 

Mai,    Nova    eo^jA.    Mai,    Scriptorum  vaterum    nova    cd- 

lectio 1     lectio.  10  vob.,  Rome,  1825-38 

Mai Malaehi 

R.  C.  Mann,  Livea  of  Ae  Popea  in  the 
Early  Middle  Agea,  London.  1902  sqq. 

Q.  D.  Mansi,  Sanctorum  concUiarum 
eoUectio  nova,  81  vols.,  Florence  aod 
Venice,  1728 

.Matthew 

Monutnenta  Oermania  hiatoriea,  ed.  G.  H. 
Perts  and  others,  Hanover  and  Ber- 
lin, 1826  sqq.  The  following  abbrevia- 
tions are  used  for  the  sectiona  and 
subsections  of  this  work:  Ant,  AnHgui- 
tatea,  "  Antiquities  ";  Auet  ant.,  Auc- 
toraa  anti^iaaimi,  "  Oldest  Writers  "; 
Chron,  mtn..  Chronica  minora,  "  Lieeser 
Chronicles ";  Dip.,  Diplomata,  "  Di- 
plomas, Documents ";  Epiat^  Epia- 
teicB,  ''Letten";  Geal.  pont.  Rom., 
Gaata  pontiflcum  Romanorum,  "  IDeeds 
of  the  Popes  of  Rome  ";  Lag.,  L^oem. 
"  Laws ";  lAh.  de  lite,  LSbZi  de  liU 
inker  ragtwan  at  aaeerdoUum  awcularum 
xi.  at  xii.  conacripti,  "  Books  conoeming 
the  Strife  between  the  Civil  and  Bode- 
siastical  Authorities  in  the  ^ew«ith 
and  Twelfth  Centuries":  Nee.,  Ne- 
erdogia  Oermanica,  "  Necrology  of 
Germany";  Poet.  LaL  eni  Car., 
Poetet  Latim  art  Carolim,  **  lAtin 
PoeU  of  the  Caroline  Time";  Poet 
LaL  med,  avi,  Poatas  Latini  medii  <rrt. 
"  Latin  PoeU  of  the  Middle  Ajeee  "; 
Script,  Seriptoraa,  "  Writen  ":  Script 
rar.  Oerm.,  Scriptorea  rerum  Oertnani- 
corum.  "  Writen  on  German  Sub- 
jects ";  Script,  rer.  Langob.,  Seriptorem 
rerum  Langobardiearum  et  Italitsarumt, 
*'  Writen  on  Lombard  and  Italian 
Subjects ";  Script  rar.  Merov.,  Serip- 
toraa rerum  Merovinpicarum,  **  Writen 
on  Merovingian  Subjects  " 

Mioah 

H.  H.  Mibnan.  Hiatory  of  Latin  Chrie- 
Uanitu,  Indudinq  that  of  the  P<ypem  to 
.  .  .  Nicholaa  v.,  8  vob.,  London. 
1860-61 

C.  Mirbt,  QtuiUen  aur  OeachidUe  dea  I^apat- 
tuma  und  dea  r&miachan  Katholidmnua, 
TQbingen,  1901 

J.  P.  Misne,  Patrdogice  euraua  completua, 
aeriea  OraccL  162  vols..  Paris.  1867-66 

J.  P.  Migne,  Patrdogia  euraua  compUtua, 
aeriea  LatincB,  221  vols..  Puis.  1S44-64 

.Manuscript,  Manuscripts 
Muratori,  iSerip-jL.  A.  Muratori  Rerum  lialiearum  merip- 
fores 1      fores.  28  vols.,  1728-51 

iNetiea  Ardiiv  der  OamUa^aft  fOr  tOtera 
deutache  Gaadiiehtakunde,  Hanover. 
1876  sqq. 

Nah Nahum 

n.d. no  date  of  publication 

-K^w^Am^  r%^.-  \  A.  Neander,  General  Hiatory  of  th^  Chria- 
^«  r»fc£Sk M  ««'»  Rdigion  and  Churd^  6  vols.,  and 
turn  Churdi. .  1     index,  Boston,  1872-81 

Neh Nehemiah 

Niceron,  Jf^- (R.  P.  Niceron,  MSmoiraa  pour  aarvir  h 

moiraa •<     Z'Aisfoire  dea  hommea  iUu^rta  ....  48 

(     vols.,  Paris.  1729-45 

iF.  K.  Nielsen,  Hiatory  of  the  Papacy  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  2  vols.,    Kew 
York,  1906 
F.  Nippold,  The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  New  York.  1900  _ 


Mio. 


Milman.  Latin 
Chriatianity . . 


Mirbt,  Qudlm. 


MPQ. 

MPL. 
oto..  Mod. 


Nielsen,  Papacy . 
Nippold,  Papacy. 


AreAd- 


Neue  kirtAliche  Zeita^urift,  Leipdo,    1890 
Nowack,    Lehrbwh    der   hebrttischen 


Q 


NKZ 

Nowack,  

olo^ie (     ArdtOdogie,  2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1894 

n.p no  place  of  publication 

ITha  Nicene  and  Poat-Nieene  Fathara,  let 
series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1887-92;  2d 
series,  14  vols..  New  York,  1890-1900 
«T  rp  j  New   Testament,    Novum    Teatamentum, 

"'  * I      Nouveau    TealamatU,  Nauaa  Taalament 

Num Numben 

Ob Obadiah 


LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


zvii 


\Onio   Mficfi    BeMdieU,    "Order    of    St. 
'  1     Benedict " 

O.  T Old  Teetament 

OTJC Bee  Smith 

P Prieetly  document 

(L.  Butor.  T/i€  Hiatory  of  Uu  Pop»  from 
Fteter.  Popn.  .A  Om  CIom  of  the  MOdU  Agoe,  8  Tols., 
^^  I     London.  1891-1908 

i  Pa*nM  oedeoia  AnoUeema,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles, 


a&B.. 


Pletina,  Popm 


'■]' 


^^-* )     34  vols.  .London,  1838-46 

PEF Feleetine  Exploration  Fund 

I  Pet First  Emstle  of  Peter 

II I^ Second  Epistle  of  Peter 

( B.  Platina.  Livea  of  the  Popetfrom  .  .  . 
GrtfforyVII.  to  .  .  ,  Paid  11^  2  vols., 
London,  n.d. 
Pliny,  HitL  iiai...Plinv,  HUtoria  naturalu 
v^**k«^      w-*.tA.  Potthast,  Biblioiheca  hUionea  modii 

•"•^^ I     wsribe.  BerUn.  1896 

Prov .Proverbs 

Pfe Psalms 

Dooj  {Proceodinat   of   As    Sodeiy   of   BiUical 

^^^^ 1     iirefteoto^y,  London.  1880  sqq. 

q.v..  qq.v .QUod  (tfttor)  vide.  "  which  see  " 

D.«v-  x>.«^.       jl-   ▼<>»    xUmke.   Hxakry  of  As  Popes, 
Ranks.  Popes. . .  J     3  ^^    London,  1906 

RDJf RevtM  det  deux  mofidee,  Paris,  1831  sqq. 

RE See  Hauok-Hersoe 

Bdch.  Doen-         \  E.  Reich,  Sdett  Doeumenta  lUu^rating  Mo- 
menta  ( dUnal  and  Modem  Hiatoru,  London.  1906 

RSJ Revue  dee  itudea  iuivea,  Paris,  1880  sqq. 

« F.  W.  Rettberg,  KurchenifeadiUMe  Dm'—'' 


Rettberg.  KD. . .  ^      ^^^  2  ▼ols..  Gdttingen,  1846-48 
Rev Book  of  Reyelation 

Revue  de  Vhiatoire  dea  rdigiona,  Ptoris, 
1880  saq. 

'E.  C.  Richardson,  Alphabetical  Svbiect  In- 
dex and  Index  Eneydopaedia  to  Period' 
ieai  ArUdea  on  Rdioion,  1890-99,  New 
York.  1907 

A.  L.  Richter,  Ldabudi  dea  koAdiadien 
^     und   ewModiathen    KirdtenredUa,    8th 
ed.  by  W.  KahL  Leipsic,  1886 

E.  Robinson,  BibUoal  Reaeardiea  in 
PaieaHne,    Boston,    1841,    and    Later 

•  Biblieail  Reaeardua  in  PateaUne,  3d  ed. 
of  the  whole,  3  vols.,  1867 

J.  _H.  Robinson,  Readinoa  in  European 


BHR 

Richardaoi^  Sn- 
cyeUfpaedia 

Ridkter,  Ktreften- ' 
raAl ^ 


Robinson, 


fie- 
and 
Later  Be-' 
MortAef 

RobiaEon.  Euro- 
pean Hiatorv.  . 

Robinson  and 
Beaid,  Modem 
Europe 

Rom. 


Hiatory.  2  vols.,  Boston.  1904-06 
J.  H.  BoSinson,  and  C.  A.  Beard,  Devdvp- 


ment  of  Modem  Europe,  2  vob.,  Boston, 
1907 
.  .Epistle  to  the  Romans 
pmp  SRivue    de    thSoiogie    et    de    philoaophie, 

*"^ 1     Lausanne,  1873 

R.V Revised  Version  (of  the  English  Bible) 

Me aaeulum.  "  century  " 

I  Sam I  Samuel 

11 S^ II  Samuel 


83 A, 


iSitxungaberit^ie  der  Berliner 
>  1      Berlin.  1882  sqq. 


Akademiat 

(F.  Ifax  Mailer  and  others.  The  Sacred 
SBE <     Booka  of  the  Eaat,  Oxford,  1879  sqq., 

J     ToL  xlviu.,  1904 

i  Sacred  Booka  of  the  Old  Teatameid  ("  Rain- 
8BOT <     bow   Bible  ^').    Leipdc,    London,    and 

\     Baltimore,  1894  sqq. 

ociwi/JwvKscm  J     ^^jg  ,  _,y^^  yi^^  ^,    New  York,  1882-92, 


CkurA 
%^bACretda, 

SehrsdM,  COT 


•  (     vol.  ▼.,  2  parts,  by  D.  S.  Schaff,  1907-10 
j  P.  ^  Schaff,_  The^^  Creedaj^  Chriaiendom, 


■■\ 


8  vols..  'New  York,  1877-84 
E.  Schrader,  Cuneiform  InaeripOona  and 

the  Old   Teatameni,   2  vols.,   London, 

1886-88 
E.  Schrader,  Die  KeUinadiriften  unddaa 

AUe  Teetament,  2  vols..  BerUn.  1902-03 
E.  Schrader,  Xet/inseftri/aicAe  Bibliothek, 

6  yols..  Berlin.  1889-1901 

E.  SchArer,  OeadiidUe  dea  jUdiadten 
Vdkea  im  ZeUalterJeeuChriati,  4th  ed., 
8  yols.,  Leipsic,  1902 sqq.;  Eng.  transl.,  6 

.     vols.,  kew  York,  1891 
Seriptorea,  "  writers  " 

F.  H.  A.  Scrivener,  InlrodueHontoNew  Tea- 
iament  CriHciam,  4th  ed.,  London,  1894 

SontenUta,  "Sentences" 

Societaa  Jeau,  "  Society  of  Jesus  " 

^Sitgungal)eriehte     der    MUndiener     Aka- 
demie,  Munich.  1860  sqq. 
vi—*.,-    jW.  R.  Smith,  Kindiip  and  Marriage  in 
atnamp. .  ^      g^^^^  Andna,  London,  1903 


Schrader,  JCAT. 
Sefander,  KB. . . 

Sehflrer, 
OeadnAta 


Serijd 

Scnvener, 
Imtadudhn. 

Sent 

S.J 

8MA 


Smith,  OTJC. . . 

Smith,  PropheU.. 

Smith,     ReL    of 
8em 

S.  P.  C.  K 

S.P.G 


W.  R.  Smith,  The  Old  Teetament  in  the 

Jewiah  Church,  London.  1892 
W.  R.  Smith,  PropheU  of  larad  ...  to 

the  Eighth  Century,  London.  1895 
W.   R.  Smith,   Rdigion  of  the  Semitea, 

London,  1894 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 

Knowledge 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Ford^  Parts 

sqq and  followizig 

Strom Stromata,  "  Miscellaniee  " 

s.y sub  voce,  or  sub  verbo  ,       ,,  ^ 

Swete,  Introdue-  S  H.  B.  Swete,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Tea- 

tion (     tament  in  Greek,  London,  1900 

Syr Syriac 

Tliatcherand  (O.  J.  Thatcher  and  E.  H.  McNeal,  A 
McNeal.iSottree-(  Source  Book  for  MediuBwd  Hiatory, 
Book I     New  York.  1905 

I  Thess First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 

II  Thess /8s<»?<i  .^*«**S.Vj  H**.  J^*?"^f?!5^ 

ThT 


Tillemont, 


I  Tim. 


■ 


Thedoqiadie  Tijdachrift,  Amsterdam  and 
Leyden,  1867  sqq. 
mgx  I  L.  S.  le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  Mimotrea 
™^J  ecdiaiaatiquea    dea    aix    premiere 

».  16  vols..  Paris,  1693-1712 

First  Emstle  to  Timothy 

n  Tim Second  Epistle  to  Timothy 

IThedogiadter  Jahreaberidit,  Leipsic,  1882- 
1887,  Freiburg,  1888,  Brunswick.  1889- 
1897,  BerUn.  1898  sqq. 

Tob ToWt 

Thedogiadie     Quartalachrift,     TQbingen, 

1819  sqq. 
J.    A.     Robinson.     Texta    and    Studiea, 

Cambridge,  1891  sqq. 
Tranaactiona   of  the   Society   of  Biblieal 

Ardiadogy,  London,  1872  sqq. 
Thedogiaehe  Studien  und  Kritucen,  Ham- 
burg, 1826  sqq. 
Texte  und  Untereuchungen  aur  OeadiidUe 
der  aUduriatlichen  lAtteratur,  ed.  O.  yon 
Gebhardt   and    A.    Hamaok,    Leipsic, 


TQ 

TS 

TSBA. 


TSK. 


TU. 


Ugolini, 
rue. 


Theaau- 


B. 


1882  sqq. 

UgoUnus.     Theaaurxia    antiquittOum 


Wattenbaeh, 
DOQ 

Wellhausen, 
Heidentum. . . 

Wellhausen, 
Prolegomewi. 

ZA 

Zahn,  J?inZet- 
tung 


34  vols.,  Venice.  1744-69 
V.  T Veiua  Teatamentum,  Vieux  Teetament,  "Old 

Testament " 
W.  Wattenbaeh,  Deutedilande  Oeeehichta- 

quMen,  5th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Berlin.  1885; 

6th  ed.,  1893-94;  7th  ed..  1904  sqq. 
J.  Wellhausen.  Reate  arabiachen  Heiden' 

tuma.  Berlin,  1887 
J.  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  tur  Oeadiichte 

lerada,    6th   ed.,    Berlin,     1905,    Eng. 

transl..  Edinburgh,  1885 
Zeitachrift     far     Aeeyridogie,      Leipric, 

1886-88,  Berlin,  1889  sqq. 
T.  Zahn,  Einleitung  in  daa  Neue  Teeta- 
ment, 3d  ed.,  Leipsic.  1907;  Eng.  transl., 

InJtrodudion  to  the   New   Testament,  3 

vols.,  Edinburgh,  1909 
T.    Zahn,    Geadtidite    dee    neuteatamenU 

lichen  Kanona,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-92 
Zeitedtrift  fOr  die  altieatamenUiche  Wie- 

aenadiaft,  Giessen,  1881  sqq. 
ZeitachriftfUr  deutachea  A  Uerthum  und  deut- 

ache Literatur,  Berlin,  1876  sqq. 
Zeitachrift  der  deuiachen  morgerU&ndiachen 

OeaeUadtaft,  Leipsic,  1847  sqq. 
Zeitachrift  fUr  deuteche  Phildogie,  Halle, 

1869  soq. 
Zeitedtrift   dee   deutachen   PalMina-Ver- 

eine,  Leipsic,  1878  sqq. 
Zechariah 
Zephaniah 
Zeitachrift  fUr  die  hiatoriache   Theologie, 

giblishea     successively     at     Leipsic, 
amburg.  and  Gotha,  1832-75 
Zeitachrift  fUr  Kirchengeachichte,   Gotha, 

Zeitachrift  far  Kirchenrecht,    Berlin,  TO- 


Zahn,  Kanon., 

ZATW 

ZDAL 


ZDMG 
ZDP.., 
ZDPV. 

Zech... 
Zeph... 

ZHT.. 
ZKG... 


ZKB. 
ZKT. 


ZKW. 


ZPK. 


ZWT. 


bingen,  Freiburg,  1861  sqq. 
Zeitadirift  far  kaiholiache  Theologie,  Inns- 
bruck, 1877  sqq. 
J  Zeitedtrift  fUr  kirchlidie  Wiaaenachaft  und 
'  }     kirchlidtea  Ldmt,  Leipsic.  1880-89 
TTJiPUF  S  Zeitachrift  f-Qr  die  neutestamenUidte  W%a- 

^^^  ^ 1      aenadtaft,  Giessen,  1900  sqq. 

Zeitachrift  far  Proteatanliamua  und  Kirehe, 
Erlangen.  1838-76 


Zeitachr^t  /or  unaaenachaftlidte  Theologie, 
Jena,  1858-60,  HaUe.  1861-67,  Leipsic, 
1868  sqq. 


SYSTEM  OF  TRANSLITERATION 

The  following  Bystem  of  transliteration  has  been  used  for  Hebrew : 

K  = '  or  omitted  at  the  ?  =  z  p  =  * 

beginning  of  a  word.  n  =  b  B  =  p 

Slssb  C=i\  fi  =  phorp 

3  =  bhorb  *=:y  V  =  ? 

I=g  a=k  p=k 

i  =  ghorg  3  =  khork  l  =  r 

^  =  d  ii  =  l  te^  =  i 

*l  =  dhord  D  =  m  e^  =  8h 

n=h  3=n  n=t 

1  =  w  D  =  i  n  =  thort 

The  vowels  are  transcribed  by  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  without  attempt  to  indicate  quantity  or  quality.  Arabic 
and  other  Semitic  languages  are  transliterated  according  to  the  same  system  as  Hebrew.  Oreek  is 
written  with  Roman  characters,  the  common  equivalents  being  used. 


KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 


When  the  pronunciation  is  self-evident  the  titles  are  not  respelled ;  when  by  mere  division  and  accen* 
tuation  it  can  be  shown  sufficiently  clearly  the  titles  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  and  the  accented 
syllables  indicated. 

o   as  in  not  iu        as  in  duration 

6    "  "  nor  c  =  k    "    "    cat 

u    "  "  ftdl"  oh        "   "   ehvadi 

a    "  "  rule  cw  =  qu  as  in  gueen 

u    «  "  but  dh  (tt)    "  "  the 

0    "  "  bum  f  '•  "  fnney 

oi    "  "  pine  g  (hard)  "  "  go 

au  "  ••  out  H  "  "  kx*  (Scotch) 

oi    "  "  oa  hw  (wh)  "  "  tcfcy 

iQ   "  '*  f«w  j  "  "  /aw 

^  In  Aooented  gyllables  only ;  in  unuoented  syllables  It  approximates  the  sound  of  e  In  oyer.   The  letter  n,  with  m  dot 
beneath  lt«  indicates  the  sound  of  n  as  In  ink.    Nasal  n  (as  In  Trench  words)  is  rendered  n. 
*  In  German  and  French  names  Q  approzimatea  Uie  sound  of  u  in  dune. 


as  in  sofa 

"  "  arm 

"  "  at 

"  "  fare 

"  "  pen* 

"  "  fate 

w  «  ttn 

"  "  mach 

"  "  obey 

0 

"  "  no 

THE  NEW  SCHAFF-HERZOG 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 


REUSCH,  reish,  FRARZ  HEINRICH:     QermaD 
Old  Catholic;    b.  at  Brilon  (78  m.  n.e.  of  Cologne) 
Dec.  4,  1825;  d.  at  Bonn  Mar.  3,  1900.    He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  imiversities  of  Bonn  (1843-45),  TQ- 
blDgen.,  and  Munich  (1845-47),  and  the  seminary 
of  Cologne  (1848-49) ;  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1849,  chaplain  of  St.  Alban's  at  Cologne 
until  1853,  when  he  returned  to  Bonn  as  lecturer 
in  the  theological  seminary  there,  and  in  1854  be- 
came privat-docent  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  university  of  the  same  city. 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis,  and  three  years  later  became 
full  professor,  while  in  1873-74  he  was  rector  of  the 
untYersity.     The  Vatican  Council  of  1870  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  Reusch,  after  he  had  already 
written  his  commentaries  on  Tobit  (1857)  and  Ec- 
clesiasticua  (1861),  as  well  as  a  Lekrbuch  der  Einf 
leitung  w  das  AUe  Testament  (1859)  and  Bibd  und 
Natiir,  Varlestmgen  iiber  die  mosaische  Urgeschichte 
und  ikr  Verhdltnis  zu  den  Ergebnissen  der  Natur- 
forschung  (1862).    As  a  theologian  he  had  taken  a 
position  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  evidenced  by  lus  editorship  of  the  Theologir- 
sches  lAtUratwrblaU  from  1866  to  1877.    His  refusal 
to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  of  papal  infallibility, 
however,  caused  him  to  be  suspended  and  excom- 
municated, and  he  then  took  an  active  part  in  oiv 
ganizing  the  Old  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  being  made  gen- 
eral vicar  by  Reinkens,  and  also  acting  as  pastor  of 
the  Old  Catholic  congregation  at  Bonn.     With  the 
abolition  of  the  requirement  of  celibacy  in  his  de- 
nomination in  1878,  Reusch  resigned  his  offices, 
though  he  continued  to  give  instruction  in  religion, 
as  well  as  to  conduct  occasional  services  and  to  hear 
confessions. 

His  change  of  confession  turned  Reusch  from  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  to  the  history  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Chiu'ch  after  the  Reformation.  Here  be- 
long, accordingly,  his  Luis  de  Leon  und  die  spanische 
Inquisilion  (1873),  Der  Prozess  OalHeis  und  die 
Jesuiten  (1879),  and,  above  all,  his  Index  der  ver- 
botenen  Bucher  (2  vols.,  1883-85).  Together  with 
J.  J.  I.  von  DdlHnger  (q.v.)  he  published  the  Selbst- 
biograpkie  des  Kardinals  BdLarmin  (1887)  and  the 
GeschichU  der  Moralstreitigkeilen  in  der  rdmisch- 
kaUudischen  Kirche  seit  dem  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert 
(2  vols.,  1889),  and  after  D&Ilinger's  death  he  ed- 
ited his  Brie/e  und  Erkldrungen  ilber  die  vaiikani- 
schen  DekreU  (1890)  and  Kleinere  Schri/ten  (1890). 
X.— I 


During  this  latter  period  of  his  life  Reusch  also 
wrote,  besides  numerous  briefer  contributions,  Die 
deutschen  Bischdfe  und  der  Aberglaube  (1879)  and 
BeUrdge  zur  Geschichte  des  Jesuitenordens  (1894), 
while  his  last  work  was  his  Brief e  an  Bunsen  von 
r&mischen  KardinOlen  und  PrdlcUen  (1818-^7)  mit 
Erlduierungen  (1897).  (L.  K.  Goetz.) 

Bzbuoorapht:  L.  K.  Qoetz,  Fram  Heinrich  Retueh  18S8^ 
1900,  Gotha,  1901;  J.  F.  von  Schulte,  Der  AUkatholicia- 
mua,  Qieasen,  1887;  J.  Mayor,  Fram  Heinrich  Reuich, 
Cambridge,  1901;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  fasc.  xxxiv. 
1078-79. 

REUSS,  reis,  EDUARD  GUILLAUME  EUGENE: 
Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Strasburg  July  18,  1804;  d. 
there  Apr.  15,  1891.  His  preliminary  studies  were 
pursued  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  during 
which  his  bent  was  developed  for  accurate  scholar- 
ship; he  continued  work  first  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  where  his  dissertation  De  statu  literarum 
theologicarum  per  sascula  VIL  et  VIIL  was  written 
(1825),  after  which  he  went  to  Gottingen  and  later 
to  Halle  and  Jena,  and  finally  to  Paris,  where  he 
worked  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.  In  1828  he  be- 
came privat-docent  in  the  Protestant  seminary  at 
Strasburg,  in  1829  licentiate  in  theology  with  the 
thesis  De  libris  Veteris  Testamenti  apocryphiSf  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1834,  professor  in  1836, 
and  he  entered  the  theological  faculty  in  1838.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  activity  there  he  held  many  offices 
of  importance  and  influence. 

Reuss  did  not  permit  himself  to  engage  in  a  wide 
field  of  research,  and  had  no  interest  in  either  dog- 
matic or  practical  theology,  while  he  preached  only 
three  times.  Philosophic  speculation  also  had  no 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  confined  his  e£Forts  to 
Biblical  science,  in  which  he  evinced  the  talents  of  a 
historical  investigator,  showing  patience  in  pur- 
suing details  and  diligence  in  collecting  facts.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  fact  that  he  projected  his 
work  on  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as  early 
as  1834  but  issued  it  only  in  1881  (Geschichte  der 
heiligen  Schri/ten  des  Alten  Testaments,  Brunswick). 
Graf  was  one  of  his  students  and  was  influenced  by 
him  in  the  line  of  work  carried  on  by  himself  and 
further  developed  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  A 
like  importance  attaches  to  his  work  on  the  New 
Testament,  his  original  edition  of  Die  Geschichte  der 
heiligen  Schri/ten  Neuen  Testaments  appearing  in 
Brunswick,  1842  (6th  ed.,  1887;  Eng.  transL,  Hist, 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  o/  the  N,  T.,  Edinbiugh, 
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1884)  y  in  subsequent  editions  growing  greatly  in  siae, 
comprehensiveness,  and  completeness.  His  general 
attitude  had  some  connections  with  the  Tubingen 
school,  but  was  much  more  conservative.  His  Bib- 
Uotheca  Novi  TestamenH  Grcsd  (1872)  is  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  unremitting  toil.  His  work  as  a 
teacher  was  no  less  effective  than  his  literary  labors, 
fitting  his  teachings  to  the  needs  of  his  students,  and 
eschewing  the  merely  pedantic,  and  he  lectured  in 
both  French  and  German.  The  results  of  his  first 
lectures  in  French  was  a  demand  for  the  printing 
of  his  work,  and  this  ended  in  his  Hist,  de  la  thiologie 
chritienne  au  aikie  apaatoliqve  (2  vols.,  Strasbuig, 
1852;  Eng.  transl.,  Hitt.  of  Chrittian  Theclogy  in 
the  Apostdie  Age,  2  vols.,  London,  1872-74).  Other 
works  which  may  be  noted  are  Die  johanneische 
Theologie  (Jena,  1847);  Hitt.  du  canon  des  eaintea 
icritures  dans  VSglise  chrHienne  (Paris,  1863;  Eng. 
transl.,  Hist,  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptwree  in 
the  Christian  Church,  Edinburgh,  1884);  La  Bible, 
traduction  nouveOe  avec  introductions  et  eommeniaires 
(16  vols.,  Paris,  1874-81);  Notitia  oodicis  quatuor 
evangeliorum  Greed  (Cambridge,  1889);  and  a 
large  nimiber  of  luminous  contributions  to  the 
Revue  de  thiologie  (1850-67)  and  to  other  period- 
icals. He  also  collaborated  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Calvin's  works  (see  Calvin,  John,  Bibliography), 
for  which  he  furnished  the  prolegomena. 

(P.  LOBSTEIN.) 

Bibuoorapht:  RdUn'  oomspondenoe,  ed.  K.  Budde  and 
H.  J.  Holtsmann.  appeared  at  Gieflsen,  1904.  Coosult: 
T.  Qerold.  Edvard  Beuu,  1904-91,  Stnabuiv.  1802;  idem, 
Edouard  Reuaa.  Notice  biographiqus,  Fkru,  1897;  A. 
Oroti.  in  Vie  chrMienne,  May,  1891;  H.  Holtimann,  in 
Proiealantieehe  KireKenMeUvng,  1891,  pp.  386-393;  P. 
Lobstein,  in  Bvangile  et  liberU,  1891,  nos.  20-23;  idem, 
in  Revue  chrMienne,  viii  (1891),  481-487;  J.  H.  W.  Stucken- 
becg.  in  HomOeUc  Review,  xxiii  (1892),  81-82;  C.  A. 
Brigga,  Oeneral  IniroducUon  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Seripturet 
paaBim,  New  York,  1899;  Vigouxoux,  Dietionnairet  faac. 
zxxiv.  1079-1080. 

REUTER,  rei'ter,  HERMANN  FERDINAND: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Hildesheim  Aug.  80,  1817; 
d.  at  Kreienaen  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Brunswick)  Sept.  17, 
1889.  He  was  educated  at  the  univereities  of  G6tr 
tingen  (1837-38)  and  Berlin  (1838-40),  and  in  1843, 
after  having  published  his  De  erroribus  qui  aOate 
media  doctrinam  christianam  de  sanda  eucharistia 
turpaverunt  (Berlin,  1840)  and  Johannes  von  Salis- 
bury: zwr  Gesdiichte  der  christlichen  Wiesenschaft 
(1842),  he  bogan  as  privat-docent  his  lectures  at 
Berlin,  which  were  eventually  to  range  over  the 
entire  domain  of  the  historical  theology  of  the  time. 
In  1845  he  published  at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of 
his  Oeschichte  Alexander  dee  Dritten  und  sdner  Zeit, 
which  he  later  entirely  rewrote  (3  vols.,  Berlin, 
1860-64).  In  1852  he  became  associate  professor 
at  Breslau,  where  he  lectured  primarily  on  church 
history,  though  he  also  gave  courses  in  systematic 
theology.  During  this  period,  besides  editing  the 
AUgemdnes  Repertorium  fUr  die  thedogische  Lit- 
teratur,  of  which  he  was  the  head  from  1845  to  1860, 
he  published  his  Abhandlungen  sur  syatematiechen 
Thedogie  (Berlin,  1855).  Immediately  after  the 
publication  of  this  collection  Renter  was  called  to 
Greifswald  as  professor  of  theology.  He  now 
began  to  restrict  himself  more  and  more  to  qrm- 
botics,  the  results  being  shown  in  his  Ud)er  die 


Eigenth^mUchkeit  der  sitUichen  Tendenz  des  Prt>' 
testantismus  itn  VerhSUnis  turn  KaihoHdsmus 
(Greifswakl,  1869). 

In  1866  Reuter  returned  to  Breslau  as  professor 
of  church  histoiy.  Pursuing  the  theme  already  be- 
gun in  his  histoiy  of  Alexander  III.,  he  wrote  his 
Oeschichte  der  rdigiOsen  Atrfkldrung  im  Miitdalter 
vom  Ends  des  achten  Jahrhunderts  bis  sum  Anfang 
dee  vierzehnten  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1875-77).  In  1876 
he  was  called  to  Gdttingen  as  the  successor  of 
Duncker.  Here  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  Burs- 
felde  in  1881,  having  been  a  consistorial  councilor 
at  Breslau  since  1869.  In  1887  he  issued  his  Augus- 
tinische  Studien  (Gotha,  1887),  and  in  the  same 
year  received,  in  honor  of  his  seventieth  birthday, 
the  Kirchengeschichtliche  Studien  of  T.  Brieger,  P. 
Tschackert,  T.  Eolde,  F.  Loofs,  K.  Miibt,  and  his 
son,  A.  Reuter  (Leipsic,  1888).  Reuter  also  con- 
tributed largely  to  theological  periodicals,  especiaUy 
to  the  ZKO,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foundeiB. 

(T.  KOLDB.) 
BiBUoaRArar:    Worte  geeproehen  an  dem  Barge  dee  Pro  fern- 
eon  Hermann  Reuter,  Goiha^  1889;  T.  Bxiecer,  in  ZKG, 
voL  zi. 

RBUTBR,  QUIRINUS:  German  Reformed;  b. 
at  Mosbach  (20  m.  e.  of  Heidelberg)  Sept.  27,  1558; 
d.  at  Heidelbeig  Bfar.  22,  1613.  He  was  educated 
at  the  SapienzkollQgium,  a  theological  institution 
in  Heidelbeig,  and  when  the  Reformed  were  dis- 
missed from  it  in  1577  by  the  Lutheran  Louis  VI., 
he  received  a  scholarship  at  the  Dionysianum,  an 
institute  for  indigent  scholars.  In  the  following 
year  (1578)  he  accepted  a  call  to  Neustadt.  In  1580 
he  went  to  Breslau  as  the  tutor  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Andreas  Dudith,  whom  he  succeeded  in  winning 
over  completely  to  Reformed  views.  He  quickly 
became  the  confidimt  of  Dudith,  i^ose  Orationes  he 
published  posthumously  (OfiFenbach,  1590).  Ehir- 
ing  his  residence  in  Broslau,  Reuter  is  said  to  have 
written  his  De  signifieatione  cometarum,  but  eariy  in 
1582  he  was  recaJl^  by  John  Casimir  to  Neustadt. 
He  did  not,  however,  leave  Breslau  until  the  end  of 
Bfar.,  1583.  His  teacher  Ursinus  had  died  on  the 
sixth  of  the  same  month,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dudith  Reuter  edited  the  works  of  Ursinus  (3  vols., 
Heidelbeig,  1612). 

Renter's  initial  duties  in  Neustadt  were  teaching 
and  preaching.  He  was  soon  appointed  third  pas* 
tor  at  Neustadt,  and  in  1584  was  the  opponent  of 
Jakob  Giymeus  in  the  disputation  between  the  Lu- 
therans and  Refonned.  Soon  after  he  became 
teacher  at  the  Psedagogium,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  made  pastor  at  Bensheim,  while  in  1587  he  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  Neuhausen  near  Worms. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  second  teacher 
at  the  Sapienskollogium,  but  in  1593  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  churoh  in  Speyer.  In  1598 
he  succeeded  Parens  as  ephor  of  the  SapienskoUe- 
gium.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Old-Testament  theology  at  Heidelbeig,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  his  death.  Reuter  was 
the  author  of  Censura  catecheseoa  Hdddbergensis 
diatriba  de  vinquitate;  Tractatue  de  ecdesia;  Aphor- 
ismi  theologid  de  vera  rdigione;  De  cuUu  Dd  not- 
urali;  De  lege  morali  non  abrogata;  Utrum  inter 
eodedam  Luiheranam  d  ponJtifidam  eit  speranda 
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amjuneUo;  De  refomuOione  eccUsia;  and  a  com- 
mentary on  Obadiah.  (J.  Schneideb.) 
Bkbuoqbapbt:  Tbe  origixud  aource  is  an  oration  by  Simon 
Stauw  iHOfOd  in  1613.  Dependent  upon  this  are:  P. 
Freher.  Tkeainan  vtrorwn  eiarorum,  2  vols.,  Nurambeis. 
1688;  M.  Adam,  Vitm  oloronim  vironant  pp.  300  sqq., 
FanUbrt,  1706;  C.  G.  Jdofaer.  OdekrUn^LaOton,  10 
vob..  Bremen.  1750-^;  J.  Schwab.  QwUuor  §ecuiorum 
racteTHM  m  acadmma,  Heidelberg.  1786;   ADB,  xzxriiL 


REXJTSRDAHLy  rei'ter-dOl,  HBNRIK:  Swe- 
dish archbishop;  b.  at  Mahno  (20  m.  s.e.  of  Copen- 
hagen) Sept.  10,  1795;  d.  at  Upsala  Jmie  29,  1870. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  Univensity  of 
Lmid,  he  became,  in  1817,  decent  at  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  the  same  dty,  associate  adjmict 
in  the  theological  faculty  in  1824,  and  prefect  of 
the  seminary  in  1826.  Several  years  later  he  was 
made  first  adjunct  of  theology,  was  appointed  chief 
libiaxisn  of  the  university  in  1838,  full  professor  of 
theology  in  1844.  With  all  his  duties  Reuterdahl 
found  time  for  literary  pursuits.  Together  with 
J.  H.  Thomander,  Bergquist,  and  others,  he  founded 
the  "  TheologiGal  Qu^rly  "  in  1827,  and  in  1838 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Sveruka  ki^kana 
fndoria  (3  vols.,  Lund,  1838-63),  a  work  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  material  is  obscured  by  details  of 
secular  politics,  though  its  author's  careful  investi- 
gation of  original  sources  renders  it  important  for 
future  investigatorB.  In  1844  Reuterdahl  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  diet  for  the  theological  sem- 
inary, and  was  repeatedly  reelected,  even  after  be- 
ing appointed  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Lund  in 
1845.  He  was  minister  of  religion,  1852-55,  and 
in  this  capacity  sought  forcibly  to  prevent  any  de- 
fections from  the  Swedish  church  through  sectarian 
movements,  thus  arousing  considerable  opposition. 
In  1855  Reuterdahl  was  chosen  bishop  of  Lund, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  was  appointed  archbishop 
by  the  long,  as  well  as  prochanoellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala.  During  his  administration  sweep- 
ing reforms  were  carried  out  by  Charles  XV.  in 
1865,  whereby  the  cleigy  ceased  to  form  an  estate 
in  the  diet.  Reuterdidil,  reluctantly  acquiescing, 
hdd  the  first  general  eynod  under  the  new  order  of 
afifairs  in  Sept.,  1868.  In  the  winter  of  1869  severs 
illness  put  an  end  to  his  public  career. 

(A.  MiCHELSBNt.) 

REVEL,  ALBERT:  Waldensian;  b.  at  Torre  Pel- 
lice  (21  m.  B.W.  of  Turin),  Italy,  Jan.  2,  1837;  d. 
at  Florence  Nov.  — ,  1888.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Waldensian  college  of  his  native  place,  at  the  theo- 
logical school  at  Florence,  and  in  the  New  College 
(Free  Church),  Edinburgh;  was  ordained  in  1861; 
became  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature  in 
the  Waldensian  college  at  Torre  Pellice,  1861,  and 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis  to  the 
Waldensian  Church,  Florence,  1870.  He  was  the 
author  of  L'Episkda  di  S.  Jacobo  (Florence,  1868); 
LEpittda  di  8.  Clemente  Romano  d  CorirUi  (1869); 
AntickUa  biUiche  (1872);  Teoria  dd  culto  (1875); 
Le  engird  dd  Papaio  (1875);  Cenio  lezioni  suUa 
viia  di  Guu  (1875);  Storia  leUeraria  deU'  anHco 
TestamaUo  (Poggibonsi,  1879);  Manuale  par  lo 
ttudio  ddla  lingua  tbraica  (Florence,  1879) ;  /  Salmi; 
tenUme  e  commenio  sopra  i  Salmi  u-jd,  (1880);  H 
NwDo  TesUunerUOy  iradoUo  ml  ieato  originale  (1881); 


Leaettechieaeddl' A8iaMinare{lS86);  Encidopedia 
ddle  acienze  teologiche  (1886) ;  LeUeratura  dnraiea  (2 
vols.,  liilan,  1888);  and  /  8eUe  auggdli  (Apoc,  IV.- 
VIL;  Florence,  1890). 

REVELATION. 

Origin  and  Meaains  (t  D. 

Biblical  Histoiy  (t  2). 

Dogmatic  Histoiy  (t  3). 

Modem  Method  (t  4). 

Subjectivism  (t  6). 

Depreciation  of  the  Historical  and  Personal  (t  6)< 

Theoiy  Based  on  the  Bible  and  Positivism  (t  7). 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  (fi  8). 

Philoeophio  Adjustment  of  this  View  (t  9). 

Revelation  is  the  act  of  Clod  in  disclosing  or  com- 
municating truth  to  the  human  soul.  The  concept 
here  becomes  a  subject  of  theological  discussion  as 
a  scientific  technical  expression.  Doubtless  it  comes 
from  the  Greek  Bible  (apokalyptein, 

I.  Origin  phanerouiij  dHoun^  gnorizein),  where 
and        the  variety  of  representation  indicates 

Meaning,  that,  as  later  in  the  language  of  prayer 
and  hymn,  no  fixedness  of  idea  had 
yet  been  reached.  The  idea  embodied  in  the  later 
technical  term  was  distinctly  that  of  an  act  of  God, 
direct  or  indirect.  Ecclesiastical  Latin  first  pro- 
vided definite  form  by  laying  down  the  term  revelare, 
with  manifeskare  for  narrower  usage.  With  the 
Christian  era  philosophy  ceased  to  employ  itself 
exclusively  with  the  concept  of  God;  so  religious 
phenomena,  and  consequently  also  the  idea  of  reve- 
lation, were  taken  under  consideration,  especially 
after  the  advent  of  the  genus-concept  of  rdigio, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  With  increasing 
measure  rdigio  and  revdare  become  twin-thoughts; 
the  idea  of  revelation  became  estranged  from  its 
original  historical  ground  and  both  were  subjected  to 
comparative  generalization  and  lifted  to  the  rare  at- 
mosphere of  abstraction.  The  utmost  content  com- 
prehended in  these  conceptions  may  be  denoted  as 
that  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  religion.  The 
variety  of  meanings  is  not  improbably  due  to  sub- 
servience to  expediency  in  theological  system-build- 
ing. Fundamental  to  all  views  is  a  making  or 
becoming  manifest,  whether  the  object  enter  within 
the  horizon  for  the  first  time  (either  existing  previ- 
ously or  coming  into  existence  simultaneously),  or 
the  removing  of  an  impediment  to  its  realization 
(either  without  or  within  the  recipient).  By  this 
the  conveyance  of  the  description,  originally  re- 
ceived by  sensible  appreciation,  to  the  spiritual  real- 
ization is  for  the  most  part  effected,  if  this  also 
mediates  through  sense.  The  process  of  revelation 
presupposes  consciousness  for  its  object,  and  through 
taking  possession  of  intuition  for  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligion, there  fall  to  revelation,  as  its  content,  the 
actual  or  possible  subjects  of  a  religious  character. 

Thought  on  these  points  originated  in  connection 

with  the  historical  monotheism  of  the  Bible.    God 

is  represented  as  opening  intercourse  with  men  by 

various  means.    Theophany  or  the  ap- 

3.  Biblical  pearance  of  angels  alternates  or  com- 

Histoiy.  bines  with  speech.  Miraculous  events 
assume  the  value  of  signs.  Decisive 
experiences  of  the  people  or  of  divinely  appointed 
persons  are  conceived  as  specially  designed  dis- 
pensations of  Cfod.    Prophecy  comes  to  the  front. 
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retiring  what  resembles  oraole  (Urim  and  Thum- 
min;  q.v.),  and  by  the  prophets  God  now  speaks 
directly  to  the  people.  Thus  the  word  coming  from 
God  takes  its  authoritative  place.  In  the  immedi- 
ate pre-Christian  period,  under  the  impression  that 
prophecy  has  been  silenced,  apocalyptic  revelation 
takes  its  place.  Instead  of  continuous  intercourse 
with  God  there  arises  tradition  with  the  dogma 
of  sacred  Scripture  and  its  inspiration,  more  and 
more  extraordinary,  in  representation.  Depend- 
ence upon  Hellenism  introduced  the  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation.  This  dogma  of  Old-Tes- 
tament Scripture  was  carried  over  for  the  estimar 
tion  and  treatment  of  the  New,  with  two  points  of 
difference.  First,  the  Jewish  representation  dealt 
with  reflection  upon  events  in  the  past;  the  New 
arose  under  the  sense  of  a  living  intercourse  with 
God.  Second,  and  more  significant,  Judaism  di- 
rects its  inquiry  to  the  transcendent  God  who  con- 
trols the  world;  the  New  Testament  realises  more 
intimately  than  in  olden  time  the  relation  with  God, 
and  this  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  fellowship  of  the  risen  Christ  all  are  in  the 
most  direct  conununion,  aj3  were  the  prophets.  This 
assurance  is  dependent  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
person  of  him  who  was  sent  by  the  only  true  God 
(John  xvii.  3).  Jesus  is  more  than  prophet;  he  not 
only  speaks  the  word  of  God,  but  this  was  made  a 
human  person  in  him,  manifesting  the  invisible  God. 
What  this  person  represents  historically,  is  trana- 
mitted  and  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  In  this  Christ  are 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  but  not  their  acquire- 
ment, for  redemption  is  the  instrumental  good. 

Two  elements,  more  distinct  in  thought  than  in 
life,  are  contained  in  the  New-Testament  idea  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  Christianity:  the  distinctive  sig- 
nificance of  the  historical  fact  named  Christ;  and 
the  immediate  contact  of  every  Christian  with  God 
through  his  Spirit.  The  conception  of 
3.  Dogmatic  the  former  is  identified  with  the  re- 

Histoiy.  ceived  account  of  it,  and  subsequently 
with  the  Bible.  With  the  completion 
of  the  double  canon  of  Scripture,  the  other  element, 
conscious  possession,  either  had  to  lose  itself  in  the 
confirmation  of  crystallizing  tradition,  or  aim  to 
sustain  its  independence  by  new  productivity,  which 
it  did  in  Montanism  (q.v.)  and  Ecstasy  (q.v.),  or  in 
eclectic  Biblicism  or  mysticism.  In  the  next  place, 
the  C]!hureh  in  awe  of  traditionalism  fell  a  victim  to 
the  confusion  of  dogma  and  revelation.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  native  equipment  and  training  of 
the  Greek  theologians,  resulted  in  positing  the  op- 
eration of  revelation  as  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  validity  of  such  knowledge  was  to  be 
deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  mode  of 
transmission.  In  support  was  adduced,  in  depend- 
ence upon  Scripture,  the  proof  of  the  Spirit  and 
power  evidenced  by  the  accordance  of  prophecy 
with  fulfilment  and  by  miracle.  This  resulted,  in 
the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  reason  to  the  materials  of  traditioxud 
thought  (see  Scholabticibm).  Previously  an  ob- 
servation of  far-reaching  consequence  comes  into 
view.  The  mission  to  the  Greeks  was  fond  of  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  philosophic  and  popular  mono- 


theism for  a  basis  of  connection,  and  for  a  counter- 
part to  revelation.  This  gave  rise  to  the  assumption 
of  a  revelation  in  all  religions,  even  in  the  ethical, 
and  the  claim  was  made  for  these  remnants  or  rays 
of  light,  in  behalf  of  the  revealer  or  Logos.  The 
B^ormation  planting  itself  on  the  Bible  destroyed 
irremediably  the  assurance  that  church  doctrine 
and  revelation  coincide.  Protestant  orthodoxy  in 
the  interest  of  dogmatism  followed  with  the  reen- 
foroing  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of  an  infallible 
text.  The  strain  of  attack  drew  out,  on  the  part 
of  reason,  the  theory  of  an  original  revelation,  of 
the  innate  ideas,  and  of  the  two  books  of  nature  and 
conscience.  The  period  of  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.) 
brought  forth  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  instruc- 
tion as  a  supplement  to  a  rational  foundation  given 
in  and  with  creation.  A  philosophic  followed  by  a 
literary  criticism  demolished  the  dogma  of  a  mirac- 
ulously constructed  text.  The  supernatural  in- 
struction was  said  either  to  be  substantially  cor- 
roborated by  reason  (Wolff),  or  to  be  a  temporary 
episode  until  rational  knowledge  was  ripe  and  self- 
sufficient  (Semler,  Lessing).  Finally,  tiie  possibil- 
ity itself  of  such  a  revelation  comes  to  be  challenged 
(Reimarus),  and  ordinary  rationalism  presumes,  on 
the  basis  of  deism,  to  have  done  with  revelation  as 
superfluous,  impossible,  and  imreal.  Meanwhile, 
earnest  treatment  of  Scripture  turns  from  the  valid- 
ity of  dogma  to  the  unity  of  Biblical  history.  Ro- 
manticism (q.v.)  instilled  a  reaction  as  to  the  value 
and  origin  of  religion.  The  mystical  infusion  is  not 
to  be  disregarded  after  Schleiermacher.  To  this 
influence  of  psychological  and  anthropological  em- 
piricism only  one  more  point  of  view  has  been  added, 
which  may  be  termed  ethnological  empiricism. 
Under  its  banner.  Comparative  Religion  (q.v.)  is 
prosecuted,  which  is  a  statistic  of  religions  ^ith  retr 
rospect  of  their  origin  and  growth,  which  again  in 
respect  of  the  study  of  the  sources  is  denominated 
history  of  religion,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis  is  elaborated  into  a  philosophy 
of  religion. 

During  the  long  period  of  orthodox  thought  the 

concept  of  revelation  served  to  insure  an  othenivise 

inaccessible  content.    To  remain  certain  that  this 

was  received  intact,  the  representation 

4*  Modem  of  the  communication  was  wrought  out 

Method,  without  regard  to  the  facts  of  historical 
and  individual  personal  life.  E^cstasy 
as  the  intermission  of  persoxud  life  is  valid  in  the 
strictest  sense,  and  miracle  as  interruption  is  a 
mark  for  the  recognition  of  revelation,  particularly 
in  rationalistic  supernaturalism  (see  Rationaijsm 
AND  Sufernatuhalism),  at  the  risk  of  losing  a  con- 
tent, however,  otherwise  inaccessible.  In  straining 
the  point  of  the  mode,  the  content  was  neglected, 
with  which,  however,  revelation  originally  started 
out.  The  resulting  modem  movement  has,  in  all 
its  variations,  the  observation  of  the  human  phe- 
nomenal form  of  revelation  in  the  forefront.  The 
problem  presents  itself  in  the  relation  of  human 
autonomy  to  divine  operation,  and  further  in  tense 
ethical  subjectivism.  This  is  most  evident  in  the 
consideration  of  prophecy.  The  matter  of  con- 
tent, however,  readily  recedes  into  the  background, 
while  the  problem  becomes  epistemological  because 
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the  content  whose  fonn  of  transmission  is  under 
examination  is  itself  spiritual.    Within  this  anthro- 
pooentric,  exclusively  earthly  horizon  two  fundar 
mentally  distin<^  series  of  observation  have  found 
room:  one,  the  historical  empiricism  from  Bengel 
to  Hegel,  to  the  modem  sdenoe  of  religion;    the 
other,  the   psychological,   proceeding   from   "  the 
inner   testimony    of    the   Holy    Spirit,"    through 
Schleiermacher,  to  the  agnostic  mysticism  of  the 
religion  of  the  indeterminate  or  blank  religiousness. 
According  to  Aristotle  (see  Rxugion,  Philosopht 
of),  the  practical  activity  of  reason  consists  in  the 
judgments  of  formal  thought,  from  which  results 
the  overestimation  of  coordinating  abstractions  and 
of  enapty  universal  formal  concepts. 
5.  Sub-     Such  a  fate  also  befalls  the  considenv- 
jectivism.    tion  of  the  religious  life  from  which 
depends  the  understanding  of  revelar 
tion.    Employed  by  the  universal  concept  of  relig- 
ion, revelation  is  either  not  universal  and  then  not 
essential  to  religion,  or  else  remains  as  an  insepa- 
rable accompaniment.    Theology  presumes  to  find 
in  revelation  the  cause  of  religion,  and  the  term 
offers  itself  conveniently  to  denote  that  unknown 
quantity  through  the  effective  entrance  of  which 
into  the  soul-prooesses  the  appearance  of  religion 
in  the  inner  household  may  be  explained.     The 
points  of  connection  ^ith  the  ideas  of  natural  re- 
ligion and  revelation  lie  already  at  hand  for  the 
correlation  of  these  ideas.    The  axiom  is  assumed: 
no  revelation,  no  religion,  whether  in  history  or  in 
personal  life.    What,  however,  is  thus  thought  of  as 
revelation  is  compared  throughout  with  the  prevar 
lent  idea  of  religion  according  to  psychological  de- 
tennination.     In  this  collation  inmiediacy  of  the 
reli^ous  relation  or  the  original  capacity  for  relig- 
ious experience  in  every  himian  being  coidesces  with 
revelation.    R.  A.  Lipsius  emphatically  pronounces 
mystical  experience  to  be  the  vital  center  in  relig- 
ion and  the  essential  in  revelation.   This  experience, 
however,  is  not  a  disclosure,  since  it  gives  rise  to  a 
feeling  never  fully  tangible  to  apprehension.  Turn- 
ing the  thought  around,  it  appears  evident  that  re- 
ligion, 80  far  as  its  content  is  concerned,  would  never 
get  beyond  the  speaking  of  tongues.    But  the  fun- 
damental perception  is  everywhere  at  hand,  wher- 
ever the  fact  of  religion  is  found  in  universal  relig- 
iousness fundamentally  independent  of  history.    In 
case  this  religiousness  is  found  in  connection  with 
an  atheistic  philosophy,  it  affords  revelation  even 
without  deity.    The  transfer  of  the  ecclesiastical 
technical  expression  to  formal  analogies  observed 
in  other  departments  of  life  affords  means  for  closer 
comparison.     Discoveries  have  been  made,  whether 
by  aearch  or  fortuitously,  which  have  been  desig- 
nated revelations.    The  ingenious  conception  of  the 
thixdcer  (e^>ecially  of  the  artist),  or  vision,  offers 
itself  as  analogous  to  the  flash  of  the  religious  spark. 
If  thought  be  not  reinforced  by  conviction,  with 
refoenoe  to  the  content  of  religion,  from  elsewhere, 
namely,  from  the  more  secmrely  grounded  ethical 
consciousness,  or  if  the  pious  only  experiences  him- 
self and  the  self-assigned  relation  to  the  non-ego, 
then  the  fear  arises  that  such  revelation  may  be  no 
more  than  self-deception  of  the  imagination,  or  pos- 
sibly a  universal  strained  representation,  without 


foundation  in  fact  (Feuerbach).  Against  such  a 
Bubjeotivistic  dissection  of  the  generalized  concept 
of  revelation  recourse  from  the  abstract  theory  of 
religion  to  comparative  religion  affords  no  relief. 
Th^  is,  indeed,  no  little  mention,  in  such  presenta- 
tions, of  revelation  underlying  all  religions,  without 
going  into  the  concept  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  ad- 
mitted (Thiele)  that  a  class  of  religions  of  revelar 
tion  is  to  be  abstracted;  namely,  those  conscious 
of  the  possession  of  revelations.  Meanwhile  there 
remains  for  this  consciousness,  so  long  as  religion 
is  assumed  to  be  nothing  else  than  becoming  in- 
wardly aware  of  an  inevitable  superior  power, 
nothing  but  the  verdict  that  it  is  an  imagery  of  the 
fancy  pertaining  to  psychological  movements  other- 
wise explainable.  If  it  is  only  a  matter  of  influences 
and  their  psychological  exercise,  then  the  specially 
religious  lies  either  in  the  content,  or  perhaps  on 
the  side  of  the  elaborating  soul  and  its  mode  of  ap- 
prehension. In  either  case  the  special  mediation 
of  religious  operations  drops  out  and  with  this  also 
the  occasion  for  applying  the  notion  of  revelation. 
If  not  set  aside,  its  universalised  uise  serves  to 
generalise  the  Biblical  religions  with  the  others,  by 
presenting  them  merely  as  particularly  shaded 
modes  of  the  universal  concept  of  religion. 

This  entire  point  of  view  is  guilty  of  a  deprecia- 
tion of  the  historical.  Schleiermacher  was  aware  of 
this  when  he  declared  ethics  to  be  the  book  of  forms 
for  history,  and  history  to  be  the  book  of  illustra- 
tions for  ethics;  only  it  is  to  be  borne 
6.  Depre-  in  mind  that  by  ethics  he  meant  the 
ciation  of  formulation  of  the  natural  laws  of  so- 
the  Histor-  cial  life.  The  imiform  laws,  therefore, 
ical  and  are  essential;  the  variations  of  phe- 
PeraonaL  nomena  are  secondary.  So  also  as  re- 
gards the  religious;  they  are  varieties 
similar  in  kind  to  the  species  of  a  genus.  So  far, 
however,  the  introduction  of  the  historical  treat- 
ment of  religion  does  not  alter  the  case.  For  if  the 
steps  of  religious  movement  are  deduced  not  from 
what  is  characteristic  in  religion,  but  from  the  prog- 
ress of  mental  cidture,  the  illumination  of  ethical 
views,  or  the  repletion  of  philosophical  thought — ^in 
short,  from  influences  whose  representations  are  in- 
dependent of  religion — then  religion  and  its  line  of 
development  remain  the  same,  namely,  the  ever 
fundamentally  invariable  religiousness.  Only  its 
reflex  imagery  in  consciousness  and  its  spiritual 
elaboration  vary.  Consequently  the  standard  for 
judging  these  influences  lies  outside  of  the  religious, 
according  to  this  position.  In  this  connection  also 
appears,  with  some  logical  consequence,  a  departure 
in  the  use  of  the  concept  of  revelation.  Originally 
denoting  an  impulse  giving  rise  to  the  fact  of  re- 
ligion, its  given  historical  connection  leads  to  the 
observation  that  religiousness  in  the  strongly  ex- 
ercised becomes  itself  revealing  upon  the  passively 
susceptible.  As  these  transmissions  must  fulfil 
themselves  in  the  active  appropriation  of  impulses, 
and  their  use  is  determined  by  influences  from  with- 
out, these  mediations  must  ultimately  be  of  indif- 
ferent importance  or  must  act  as  inhibitions,  just 
as  soon  as  religiousness  becomes  firstr-hand  or  orig- 
inal. Inasmuch  as  this  form  of  revelation  again 
removes  itself  from  the  field,  all  thought  of  a  reUg^ 
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ious  content  communicated  thereby  can  no  longer 
be  entertained,  or  the  unvarying  consciousness  of 
dependence  continues  to  hold  the  ground,  remain- 
ing fundamentally  awry  with  respect  to  all  indi- 
vidual or  historical  supplementing.  The  concept  of 
revelation  is  consumed  by  the  naked  idea  of  causa- 
tion. The  reason  is  that  the  phenomena  dealt  with 
are  taken  from  the  observation  of  things  in  general 
without  respect  to  the  peculiarity  of  personal  life; 
except  that  it  is  impossible  to  baidsh  reflex  imagery 
from  consciousness,  although  this  receives  treat- 
ment only  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  those 
phenomena.  The  main  matter  is  not  altered  by 
substituting  for  the  differentiation  of  the  class  in 
varieties  the  series  of  necessary  development,  i.e., 
for  things  coexistent  things  in  succession.  The  re- 
sultant ever  remains  the  exercise  of  the  unvarying 
basis  in  religious  consciousness.  If  this  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  once  conceded,  its  practical  elaboration 
or  "  revelation,"  just  as  readily  on  an  atheistic  as  a 
pantheistic  h3rpothe8iB,  is  of  itself  understood. 

In  this  way,  the  idea  of  revelation  has  become  a 
mere  adjunct  to  that  of  religion,  and  with  doubtful 
advantage;  for  it  serves  partly  to  make  prominent 
the  nativity  of  religion  in  every  indi- 
7.  Theory  vidual,  and  partly  to  describe  in  a 
Based  on  vacillating  manner  the  religion's  recip- 
the  BiUe  rocal  activity.  In  contrast,  the  idea 
and  has  been  positively  remanded  to  its 
Positivism,  original  field;  i.e.,  for  the  historical  life. 
This  has  taken  place  in  the  name  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  part  of  the  later  Biblidsts,  and  on  the 
ground  that  religion  exists  only  in  historical  posi- 
tivism (Ritschl).  History  is  the  department  of 
those  facts  which  pertain  to  acting  persons,  their 
practical  conduct,  and  its  effects.  Here  the  setting 
of  aims  or  ends  is  a  matter  of  fact.  Room  is  af- 
forded for  the  transactions  of  God  apart  from  his 
universal  activity  according  to  law.  It  may  find 
play  in  events,  in  the  formal  complexity  of  things, 
or  in  the  appointment  of  particular  persons.  Such 
transaction  invades  effectively  the  whole;  for  the 
receptive  mind  it  is  at  the  same  time  presentation. 
It  is  to  be  called  revelation  by  manifestation.  In 
reaction  to  the  self-analysing  intellectualistic  con- 
ception, revelation  by  divine  act  merely  has  ob- 
tained acceptance  (Hofmann).  The  question  then 
occurs,  What  raises  a  fact  or  group  of  facts  in  their 
revealing  value  above  doubt?  Two  answers  are 
possible:  the  one  points  to  the  unity  of  universal 
design;  the  other  to  the  admission  that  the  reveal- 
ing fact  may  not  be  satisfactorily  deduced  from 
historical  conditions.  These  considerations  may 
mutually  support  or  may  oppose  each  other.  Both 
result  in  recognising  in  Jesus  Christ  the  focus  of 
historical  revdbektion.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  ad- 
mit, as  real  revelation,  only  history  determined 
through  him.  Another  path  leads  to  this  point.  If 
the  personal  life  be  held  in  view,  its  ethical  quality 
looms  up  as  important,  and  so  also,  in  connection 
with  the  Bible,  the  fact  of  human  sin.  It  throws 
light  upon  the  necessity  of  a  special  revelation,  pro- 
ductive ot  the  view  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
phase  of  the  redemptive  activity  of  (^  (Krauss). 
As  redemption  appears  to  generahsing  thought  in 
the  aspect  of  a  particular  form  of  revelation,  so  here 


this  appears  as  an  instrumental  effort  of  divine  ac- 
tivity for  the  conquest  of  evil  wrought  by  sin.  Its 
unique  position  within  the  comprehensive  divine 
activity  becomes  self-evident  as  well  as  character- 
istic. However  forcefully  this  special  activity  of 
God  in  the  manifestation  of  Ghriist  is  set  forth,  it 
3ret  falls  subject,  so  far  as  it  is  presentative,  to  the 
conceptual  appropriation  of  man.  Then  the  old 
question  reappears— whence  comes  the  warrant  for 
liie  corresponding  conception  and  a  reliable  trans- 
mission, if  even  ^lis  presentation  constitutes  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  redeeming  act.  Further, 
how  is  certainty  to  be  gained  that  God  is  acting  and 
making  revelation  in  any  other  way  than  in  his 
univeraEd  w(»ld-activity?  Does  not  special  history 
dissolve  on  eveiy  hand  into  the  stream  of  himian 
evolution  in  conformity  with  law?  Within  this,  the 
merely  negative  maiks  of  an  undedueible  content 
of  the  fact  or  uniqueness  of  the  personal  manif es- 
tation  of  Christ  will  not  submit  to  proof .  The  tran- 
scendence above  nature  and  the  revelation  value  of 
the  fact  has  become  questionable.  Here  the  most 
recent  critical  movement  has  applied  the  fruits  of 
oriental  study  to  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Bible  places  the  word  foremost  among  the 

instruments  of  revelation.    Word  and  act  are  not 

exclusive  in  sunple  meaning  or  in  human  life.    Word 

is  not  without  act;  it  may  be  a  most 

8.  The     forceful  act,  but  wordless  act  is  never 

Doctrine    revelation.    Revelation  has  not  to  do 
of  the  Word  with  an  all-working  ))ower  that  must 

of  God.  be  provided  with  the  word  by  the  con- 
templation of  its  impression  on  man 
who  has  fallen  under  its  influence;  but  it  knows 
the  speaking  God.  God  avails  himself  of  human 
thought  and  speech  to  make  himself  known  and 
his  speech  intelligible,  so  far  as  knowledge  of  him 
is  requisite  for  sinners  to  overeome  by  it  sin  and 
death.  How  much,  according  to  the  Biblical  mode 
of  thought,  the  divine  act,  for  the  sake  of  continu- 
ing disclosure,  is  in  need  of  the  opening  of  the 
mind  to  conceive  and  of  the  imderstanding  to  ex- 
plain, is  shown  in  that  the  incarnate  Word  attains 
only  to  effective  revelation  by  the  aid  of  the  Para- 
clete. As  indispensable  as  this  instructive  disclo- 
sing activity  may  be,  so  positive  is  this  effected 
Word  of  revelation;  it  is  not  merely  the  inade- 
quate expression  of  what  is,  according  to  its  nature, 
ineffable.  Without  hesitation  this  intuition  so 
obtained  is  regarded  even  to  its  very  form  of  state- 
ment as  that  designed  and  imparted  by  God  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  will  (I  Cor.  ii.  9-10).  The 
operation  of  God  by  his  Spirit  upon  men  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  generation  of  his  Word;  for  it  is  the 
comprehensive  challenge,  which  calls  forth  the  re- 
lation to  him  in  all  phenomenal  forms:  but  the 
formation  of  words  belongs  to  it  essentially.  Such 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  restricts  itself  not  to 
impulse  and  feeling;  it  makes  requisition  upon  all 
the  forms  of  thought.  The  indwelling  Spirit  is  not 
thought  of  as  a  power  operating  externally  upon  the 
conscious  activities  which  mediate  through  the 
senses.  The  characteristic  figure  within  the  hori- 
zon of  this  circle  is  not  the  genius  who  founds  sects, 
but  the  prophet  prepared  for  martyrdom;  the  mes- 
senger of  the  word  which  laid  a  task  upon  him. 


REUQIOUS  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Sovelatioii 


Thifl  statCToent  oonoernlog  a  prooeflB  which  inter- 
relates manifestation  and  inspiration,  the  penna- 
nent  result  of  which  is  the  word  of  God  (C.  J. 
Nitssch;  Rothe),  produces  itself  as  the  expression 
of  present  ezperienGe.  Just  as  soon  as  the  thread 
of  continuity  is  broken,  as  among  the  Jews  after 
the  exile  and  in  the  post- Apostolic  Church,  percep- 
tion becomes  readily  daikened.  That,  however,  not 
merely  its  caput  motiutan  is  present,  is  proved  by 
the  experience  that  this  word  may  by  proxy  repre- 
sent the  manifestation  more  effectivdy  than  the 
manifestation  itself,  where  there  is  a  thorough  ac- 
tivity c^  the  Spirit.  This  statement  of  the  self- 
revelation  of  God  does  not  explain  how  religion 
originated  on  the  whole  or  primarily.  The  knowl- 
edge concerning  God,  who  may  then  be  sought  and 
rediscovered  in  his  worid-activity,  is  presupposed 
in  flJ]  revealing  action;  the  Bible  knows  nothing 
concerning  a  monotheism  discovered  only  in  late 
times.  The  fact  of  religion  is  presupposed  for  all 
men,  and  not  until  the  state  of  religious  necessity 
appears  does  revelation  come  under  observation. 
Revelation  is  fundamentally  always  the  self-evi- 
dencing of  God  for  the  recognition  of  him,  and  only 
subsequently  does  it  extend  itself  also  to  the  cor- 
relative. Wherefore,  the  knowledge  of  God  has  just 
the  c^posite  force,  within  these  limits,  of  humanly 
found  and  humanly  conditioned  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  divine.  For  it  no  simpler  or  more  absolute 
testimony  can  be  given  than  that  of  the  first  peti- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Neither  are  the  depths 
of  deity  exhausted  in  every  dimension  nor  are  the 
means  provided  for  the  impenetration  of  the  uni- 
verse in  detail  (theosophy);  only  the  reality  and 
verity  of  the  acquaintance  with  the  self-revealing 
God  are  assured. 

It  has  already  become  clear  that  the  historicity 
of  revelation  is  not  alone  to  be  proved  in  the  fact 
that  it  fulfils  itself  in  actuality  that  must  first  be 
understood  in  order  to  be  described; 
9.  Philo-    much  rather  the  emphasis  rests  upon 
aophic  Ad-  the  complex  happening,  evidently  in 
jnstment  off  fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  in  which  the 
this  View,   indicating  word  is  invdved  in  a  cor- 
responding onward  movement.    So  it 
may  well  be  said  of  revelation,  that  it  generates  a 
development;  in  a  certain  sense  also  that  it  devel- 
ops in  its  results.    Only  that  such  revelation  must 
not  be  taken  as  analogous  to  the  process  in  nature, 
but  is  to  be  conceived  as  the  manifestation  of  a 
training  according  to  design;    for  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  becoming  manifest  by  means  of,  but  not 
a  revelation  to,  human  consciousness.    If  abstract 
metaphysics,  to  the  extent  of  deism,  has  assumed 
too  diflparate  a  conception  of  the  highest  being  for 
alternative  activity  with  the  finite,  then  modem 
anthropology  takes  too  disparate  a  conception  of 
the  subjectivity  of  persons  to  get  any  farther  with 
respect  to  influence  upon  them  than  a  stimulus  to 
self-propulsion.    Both  exclude  such  a  revealing  op- 
eration of  God,  which  is  something  else  than  a  con- 
dition of  the  well-ordering  of  the  whole.    Therefore 
the  God-man  must  be,  apart  from  the  ethical,  a 
cosmic  oidering  and  with  him  and  in  him  is  revela- 
ticm  (Doner).    At  this  point  comes  to  view  the  de- 
pendence of  the  various  f  omis  of  the  conception  of 


revelation  upon  cosmology.  Something  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  unavoidably  bound  up  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  natural  or  the  supernat- 
ural character  of  revelation  through  the  generali- 
zing of  this  idea,  which  is  really  indigenous  only  to 
the  circle  of  New-Testament  religions.  Therefore, 
it  is  advisable,  in  its  theological  treatment,  not  to 
overlook  how,  in  its  origins,  revelation  serves,  not 
only  to  weigh  the  knowledge  of  God  afforded  by  it 
over  against  other  representations;  but,  much  more, 
to  distinguish  it  as  the  true  over  against  the  decep- 
tions; and  not  to  forget  how  positively  revelation 
is  identified  in  thought,  not  merely  with  the  reality 
of  contact  with  God,  but  above  all  with  the  tmth  of 
the  knowledge  of  God.  In  the  restriction  of  the 
concept  to  this  one  side  of  the  comprehensive  activ- 
ity of  God,  by  which  he  founds  the  new  life  and 
within  it  the  perfect  religion,  it  preserves  its  pecu- 
liar significance,  and  is  indie^nsable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imderBtanding  of  the  religious  rela- 
tion on  the  high  level  of  personal  life,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  religiousneas  or  of  positive  religion. 

(M.  KXhlbb.) 

Bibuooxapbt:  For  the  Biblical  aide  oonmilt  the  liteimture 
named  in  and  under  Bibucal  Thxoloot;  and  for  the 
dosmatio  side  the  works  on  systematic  theology  named 
in  and  under  AroLOOBTics;  Dooma,  DooMAnca;  Doo- 
Tumi,  HisrroRT  or;  and  Inspiration.  Consult  further: 
R.  Seebeis.  RwdaHon  and  Ifupiraiion,  New  York,  1910; 
J.  Leland.  The  AdvofOaoe  ttnd  NeceuUy  of  Chrutian  Rwe- 
lotion,  Mhown  from  the  Slate  of  Religum  in  Ihe  Ancient 
Heathen  World,  2  vols..  London,  1768.  Philadelphia,  1818; 
H.  Alfoid.  Coneieteney  of  the  Divine  Conduct  in  Revealing 
the  Doetrinee  of  Redemption,  2  vols.,  London.  1842;  F.  D. 
Maurice,  What  ie  Reedationf  A  Seriee  of  Sermone  on  the 
Epiphany,  ib.  1859;  idem.  Sequel,  to  the  Inquiry,  **  What 
is  ReveUUionf"  Letters  in  Reply  to  ManeeTe  Ezamination 
of  Strictures  on  the  Bampton  Lectures,  ib.  1860;  K.  A. 
Auberien,  Die  g^Miehe  Offenbarung,  Basel,  1861,  Eng. 
tnnsl..  The  Dwine  Revelation,  Edlnbuii^,  1867;  E. 
Kzauas,  Die  Lekre  vonder  Offenbairuno,  Gotha,  1868;  A.  B. 
Brace,  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation,  London,  1881,  new 
ed.  1887;  R.  W.  Dale.  EpistU  to  the  Ephesians,  its  Doctrine 
and  Ethics,  lecture  viii..  ib.  1882;  G.  T.  Ladd.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Sacred  Scripture,  2  vols..  New  York.  1883;  J. 
Robeon,  The  Bil>le;  its  Revelation  ....  London,  1883; 
C.  A.  Row,  Revelation  and  Modem  Theology,  ib.  1883; 
J.  H.  A.  Ewald,  Revelation:  its  Nature  and  Record,  Edin- 
burgh. 1884;  H.  Rogers.  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1884;  W.  W.  OLnen,  Revelation,  Universal 
and  Special,  New  Yoric,  1885;  S.  J.  Andrews,  Ood^s  Reve- 
lations of  Himself  to  Men  as  sueceesively  made  in  the  Patri- 
archal, Jewish,  and  Christian  Dispensations  and  in  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  ib.  1886;  R.  H.  Button,  Essays  Theo- 
logical and  Literary,  2  vols.,  London,  1888;  J.  F.  Weir, 
The  Way,  the  Nature,  and  the  Means  of  Revelation,  Edin- 
burgh. 1889;  G.  P.  Fisher.  The  Nature  and  Method  of 
Revelation,  New  York.  1890;  E.  Cowley,  The  Writers  of 
Genesis  and  Related  Topice,  Illustrating  Divine  Revelation, 
ib.  1890;  W.  D.  Thomson.  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  A 
popular  Exposition  for  the  Times,  London.  1890;  R.  F.  Hor- 
ton,  ReveUaion  and  the  Bible.  An  Attempt  at  Reeonetrue- 
tion,  ib..  New  York,  1892;  E.  R.  Pahner,  Development 
of  Revelation,  London,  1892;  D.  Van  Home,  Religion  and 
Revelation,  Dayton.  Ohio,  1892;  J.  Macgregor,  Revelation 
and  the  Record,  London,  1893;  S.  J.  Andrews,  Ood^s  Reve- 
lations of  Himself  to  Men,  New  York,  1901;  C.  B.  Brews- 
ter, Aspeete  of  Revelation,  London.  1901;  J.  R.  Ulingworth, 
Reason  and  Revelation,  ib.  1902,  new  ed.,  1908;  T.  Simon, 
Entwicklung  und  Offenbarung,  Berlin,  1907;  H.  Bavinck. 
The  PhUomphy  of  Revelation,  New  York.  1909;  J.  Wilson, 
How  God  has  spoken.  Or,  Divine  Revdation  in  Nature,  in 
Man,  in  Hebrew  History  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  Edinburgh, 
1909;  J.  Orr,  Revelation  and  Inspiration,  London.  1910; 
G.  Henderson,  The  Bible  a  Revdation  from  God,  Edin- 
boigh.  1910;  DCO,  ii.  620-«26:  Viffourouz.  Dietiomunre, 
faM.zzziv.  1080-83. 
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REVlfez,  IMRB:  Hungarian  Reformed;  b.  at 
Debreczin  (116  m.  e.  of  Budapest)  Jan.  14,  1826; 
d.  there  Feb.  13,  1881;  He  was  educated  at  De- 
breczin (1841-51),  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  in  Switzerland,  became,  in 
1856,  pastor  at  Debreczin.  In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag,  though  he  resigned  a  few  months 
later  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  pastoral  and 
literary  labors.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  church,  when,  in  1856,  Leo  Thun,  the 
Austrian  minister  of  public  worship,  drafted  a  new 
system  of  government  for  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants which  completely  destroyed  consistorial  in- 
dependence. Three  years  later  an  imperial  patent 
was  issued  directing  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  to  organize  in  accordance  with  the  royal 
charter.  Both  churehes  protested,  while  R^v^sz 
presented  aiguments  from  history  to  show  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  Protestant  bodies  could  not  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  their  own  synods. 
He  IDcewise  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  foreign 
powere,  which  was  presented,  in  English  transla- 
tion, to  the  British  ambassador  and  printed  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  (1860).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Protestant  deputation  which  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  gain  audience  with  Francis  Joseph  I.  in 
Jan.,  1860,  and  after  his  return  he  drew  up  and  pub- 
lished a  program  for  passive  resistance  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  obnoxious  patent.  The  program  was, 
however,  confiscated  by  the  government,  and  R6- 
v6sz,  among  others,  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  civil  courts.  He  now  wrote  his  '*  Defense 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Chureh  "  (Sirospatak, 
1862;  which  appeared  in  its  essential  parts  in 
German  in  the  Proteetantieche  Kirchenzeiiung,  1861). 
In  1860  the  obnoxious  patent  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  suits  against  K6v68z  and  other  Protestants  were 
quashed. 

In  1870  R4vte  foimded  the  monthly  FigyeL- 
mez6f  which  he  conducted  for  nine  years,  and  in 
this  he  combated  the  German  Protestant  Union 
(see  PaoTESTAin*  Union,  German).  Among  his 
numerous  works,  all  of  them  in  Hungarian,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  "  Basal 
Principles  of  Protestant  Chureh  Organization " 
(Szarvas,  1856);  "Jan  ErdOsi,  the  Hungarian  Re- 
former "  (Budapest,  1859);  ''  Life  and  Works  of  the 
first  Hungarian  Reformer,  Mathias  Bir6  of  D^va  " 
(1863);  "  Calvin's  Life  and  Calvinism  "  (1864);  and 
a  Hungarian  translation  of  the  sermons  of  Frederick 
William  Robertson  (3  vols.,  1864-69). 

F.  Balogh. 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  Balogh,  in  The  Catholic  Prabyterian, 
London,  1801,  pp.  418-427;  K.  Kusmani,  Urkundenbuch 
mm  daterreichitehen  eoangdiachen  Kirekenrecht,  Vienna, 
18M. 

REVILLE,  r^vtl',  ALBERT:  French  Protestant: 
b.  at  Dieppe  Nov.  4, 1826;  d.  tJL  PAris  Oct.  25,  1906. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Geneva  and  Strasburg;  was  assistant 
pastor  at  Nimes^ki  1847-48;  pastor  at  Luneray  in 
1848-^1 ;  and  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam, 
1851-73;  professor  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the 
College  de  France,  Paris,  1880-1906,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  section  in  the  Nicole  pratique  des  hautes 
etudes  for  religious  sciences  in  the  same  city  after 


1884.  He  translated  J.  H.  Scholten's  Geechiedenis 
der  godsdienst  en  wijsbegeerte  (Leyden,  1853)  under 
the  title  Manuel  d*hitioire  comparie  de  la  phUoso- 
phie  etdela  religion  (Paris,  1861);  and  wrote  L^Au^ 
thenticiU  du  Nouveau  Tedament  (1851);  De  la  ri- 
dempHan  (1860);  Eamis  de  critique  religieuse  (1860) ; 
Etudes  criHquee  sur  VivangHe  selon  Saint  Matthieu 
(Leyden,  1862);  Manuel  dHnetructum  rdigietuse 
(1863;  Eng.  transl.,  London,  1864);  Theodore 
Parker,  eavieetses  oBUvrea  (1865;  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1865);  Hietoire  du  dogme  de  la  divinity  de 
Jisua-Ckriet  (1869;  5th  ed.,  1906;  Eng.  transl.,  //»- 
tory  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Lon- 
don, 1870;  revised,  1905);  Histoire  du  diaJble,  ses 
origines,  sa  grandeur  et  sa  decadence  (StrasbuiKr 
1870;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Devil,  his  Origin,  Greatness , 
and  Decadence,  London,  1871);  ProUgomknes  de 
Vhistaire  des  religions  (1881;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1884);  Les  Rdigians  des  peupies  novircivilis^s  (2 
vob.,  1883);  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Rdigian  as 
Ulustrated  by  the  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  (Hibbert  lectures,  London,  1884;  French 
transl.,  Paris,  1885);  La  Religion  chinoise  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1888);  and  Jisus  de  Nazareth  (2  vols.,  1897). 

Bibuographt:  Polybtblion,  1897,  pp.  199-203;  P.  Alphan- 
d6iy,  in  RHR,  1906.  pp.  401-12.3;  Revue  chrttienne,  1896. 
pp.  416-117;  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire,  fasc.  xxziv.  1083- 
1084. 

REVILLE,  JEAN:  French  Protestant,  son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  Nov.  6, 
1854;  d.  at  Paris  May  6,  1908.  He  was  educated  at 
the  universities  of  Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Hei- 
delberg; was  pastor  at  Sainte-Suzanne  (1880-83); 
teacher  of  the  Evangelical  religion  in  the  hycde 
Henri  Quatre,  Paris  (1884-86);  instructor  in  church 
history  in  the  £cole  pratique  des  hautes  etudes, 
Paris  (1886-94);  and  professor  of  patristics  in  the 
Protestant  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Paris  (1894-1907);  succeeded  his  father  as  profes- 
sor of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  College  de 
France.  He  was  also  editor  of  the  Revue  de  V his- 
toire des  religions  after  1884.  Among  his  numerous 
works  special  mention  may  be  made  of  La  Religion 
d  Rome  sous  les  Sivkres  (Paris,  1884);  Les  Origines 
de  Vipiscopat  (1894);  Paroles  d*un  Itbre  croyant 
(1898);  Le  QuaJtrihne  ^vangile,  son  origins  et  sa 
valeur  historique  (1900);  Le  Protestantisme  lib^at, 
ses  origines,  sa  nature,  sa  mission  (1903;  Eng.  transl., 
Liberal  Christianity,  its  Origin,  Nature,  and  Mission, 
London,  1903);  and  Le  ProphHisme  h^eu;  es- 
quisse  die  son  hist,  etde  ses  destinies  (Paris,  1906). 

Bibuoorapht:  W.  Sanday,  Critieiem  of  the  Fourth  Gospti, 
pp.  2,  28,  31,  200.  256,  Oxford.  1905;  Journal  de  Gen^re, 
May  8.  1908;  A.  Reiyss,  in  Le  ProteetatU,  journal  dee  chri- 
tiene  Ubiraux,  1908.  pp.  155-156;  RHR,  June-July,  1908; 
Vigouroux,  DicUonnaire,  faac.  zxxiv.  1084. 

REVIUS,  r6M-U8,  JACOBUS:  Dutch  theologian; 
b.  at  Deventer  (8  m,  n.  of  Zutphen)  Nov.,  1686;  d.  at 
Leyden  Nov.  15,  1658.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden 
(1604-07)  and  Franeker  (1607-10),  and  in  1610- 
1612  visited  various  foreign  universities,  particu- 
larly Saumur,  Montauban,  and  Orleans.  Return- 
ing: to  Holland,  he  held  brief  pastorates  at  Zeddam, 
Winterswijk,  and  Aalten  in  1613,  and  by  Oct.,  1614, 
had  become  pastor  in  his  native  city,  where  he  re- 
mained twenty-seven  years.     In  1618  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  librarian  of  the  Fraterhuis,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Synod  of  Dort  assigned  him  a  part  in  the 
new  revision  of  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  committee  of  translators  and  re- 
visers, which  convened  at  Leyden  in  163^-34,  made 
Revius  secretary.  He  likewise  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Athenseum  at  Deventer 
in  1630,  and  was  influential  in  calling  the  first  pro- 
fessors. In  1641  he  accepted  a  call  to  Leyden  as 
regent  of  the  state  college,  and  held  this  position 
for  the  renuiinder  of  his  life.  His  closing  years 
were  embittered  by  the  rise  of  Cartesianism,  to  which 
he  was  intensely  opposed.  A  rare  Hebrew  scholar, 
Re\^us  was  also  a  prolific  writer.  He  showed,  how- 
ever, a  domineering  disposition  and  exercised  a 
vehement  polemic,  as  shown  in  his  struggle  with 
Cartesianism  and  the  Remonstrants.  Against  the 
latter  he  wrote,  Schriftutirlijk  tegen  Bericht  van  de 
Leere  der  Gereformeerde  Kerken  aengaende  de  godde- 
lijke  PredestinaHe  ende  andere  aen-cievende  Poinden 
(Deventer,  1617);  against  the  former  he  wrote  es- 
pecially his  Staiera  phUosopkicB  CarieaiancB  (Leyden, 
1650);  and  Theke,  hoc  eH  levitaa  defennonis  Carte- 
sutna  (Briel,  1653).  The  rights  of  the  Church  he 
defended  in  his  Examen  ,  .  .  aeu  de  poUsUUe  magi»' 
tratuum  reformaiorutn  circa  res  ecclesiasHcaa  (Amster- 
dam, 1642),  and  his  UittrekseU  .  .  .  aver  de  macht 
der  overheid  in  het  afzetUn  van  predikanien  (Leyden, 
1650).  While  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  contempo- 
rary controvert  whether  men  might  wear  long 
hair,  he  was  obliged  to  defend  his  moderate  position 


in  his  Liberkta  Christiana  circa  usum  capiUitii  defenea 
(1647). 

While  he  was  regent,  no  less  than  576  disputa- 
tions took  place  at  Leyden.  In  1623  Revius  pub- 
lished at  Leyden  his  own  Greek  and  Latin 
translation  of  the  Belgic  Confession,  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appearing  four  years  later  as  Bel- 
gicarum  ecdeaiorum  dodrina  et  ordo.  Copies  of  this 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
and  won  the  approval  of  Cyril  Lucar  (q.v.),  whose 
own  **  Confession  "  may  thus  have  been  materially 
influenced  by  the  Belgic  Confession.  Revius  also 
conferred  a  considerable  service  on  science  by  edit- 
ing 300  letters  of  the  famous  Joseph  Juste  Scaliger 
(q.v.)  under  the  title  Epistrea  fran^aiaes  dee  person- 
nages  iUustres  et  doctes  d  M,  Joseph  Juste  de  Ux  Scala 
(Harderwijk,  1624).  His  main  work  entitled  him 
to  prominence  among  historical  writers,  Daventrics 
iUtutratce,  sive  histories  urbis  Daventriensis  libri  sex 
(Leyden,  1651).  Revius  was  also  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  his  time,  publishing  Over-Yseselsche  Sangen 
en  Dichten  (Deventer,  1630;  enlaiged  ed.,  Leyden, 
1634),  and  De  CL  Psalmen  Davids  .  .  .  insinen  de 
rifmen  gdyeteri  (Deventer,  1640). 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Souroea  are  his  own  sketch  in  his  Daventria 
iUuttrata,  ut  sup.,  pp.  725-728;  and  J.  Hoombeek,  Mia- 
eeUansa  aaera,  pp.  675-^601,  Utrecht,  1676.  Consult:  J. 
van  Vloten,  Hei  Leven  en  de  uUodezen  tangen  en  dicfUen  van 
Jacobtta  Revius,  Schiedam,  1863;  E.  J.  W.  Posthumus 
Meyjes,  Jacobue  Revitu,  sijn  Leven  en  Werken,  Amsterdam, 
1896. 
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The  phrase  **  revivals  of  religion  "  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  a  Christian 
community,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  in  which 
a  special  interest  is  very  generally  felt  in  respect  to 
religious  concerns,  accompanied  with  a  marked 
manifestation  of  divine  power  and  grace  in  the 
quickening  of  believers,  the  reclaiming  of  back- 
^ders,  and  the  awakening,  conviction,  and  conver- 
sion of  the  unregenerate. 

I.  Theory  of  Revivals:  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world  has  rarely,  for  any  length  of 
time,  been  uniform.  Its  growth  in  the  individual 
and  m  the  community  is  characterized  by  veiy  ob- 
vious fluctuations.  Like  all  things  temporal,  it  is 
subject  to  constant  change,  exposed  to  influences 
the  most  varied  and  antagonistic.  Now  it  makes 
rapid  advances  in  its  conflict  with  sinful  propen- 
sities and  developments;  again  it  is  subjected  to 
obstructions  and  reverses  that  effectually  check  its 
onwaid  course,  and  result  in  spiritual  declensions. 


Growth  in  grace  is  attainable  only  by  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance, untiring  diligence,  unremitting  conflict,  and 
a  faithful  improvement  of  the  opportunities  and 
means  of  spiritual  advancement.  Any  relaxation 
in  the  strife  with  moral  evil  tends  to  spiritual  re- 
tardation: the  evil  gets  the  advantage  over  the 
good;  the  religious  fervor  abates;  the  soul  becomes 
lukewarm,  cold,  dead.  As  with  the  individual  be- 
liever, so  is  it  with  the  community.  A  church,  a 
sisterhood  of  churches  covering  a  laige  section  of 
country,  by  reason  of  the  predominating  influence 
of  some  worldly  interests — ^the  greed  of  gain  in  a 
season  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  the  strife  of 
party  during  a  highly  excited  political  campaign, 
the  prevalence  of  a  martial  spirit  in  time  of  war,  or 
the  lust  of  pleasure  in  a  time  of  general  worldly 
gaiety  and  festivity,  or  any  absorbing  passion  for 
mere  temporal  good — ^may  be  so  diverted  from  the 
direct  pursuit  of  holiness,  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  to 
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lose,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  powei^  if  not  the 
life,  oi  godlinees.  The  spiritiial  and  eternal  become 
subordinate  to  the  worldly  and  temporal.  The 
blight  of  spiritual  declension  settles  down  and  at- 
taches itsdf  with  increasing  peraisten^  year  by 
year.  Such  has  been  the  histoiy  of  Christian 
chuiehee  everywhere.  This  being  the  testimony  of 
universal  experience  to  the  proneness  of  human 
nature  to  decline  from  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
godliness,  how,  it  is  asked,  is  this  tendency  to  be 
checked?  Obviously  the  true  and  only  effective 
and  appropriate  remedy  for  a  seaaon  of  spiritual 
declension  is  a  season  of  spiritual  revival.  Such  a 
season,  by  whatever  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
brought  about,  by  whatever  adjuncts  of  question- 
able propriety  it  may  be  accompanied,  and  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  may  properiy  be  termed  "  a 
revival  of  religion."  These  manifestations,  more- 
over, are  to  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  a  special  and 
peculiar  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  spiritual 
life,  all  progress  in  the  divine  life,  whether  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  community,  in  the  church  or  in 
the  nation,  is  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  The  whole  period 
of  grace,  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to  the  final 
judgment,  is  properly  termed  "  the  dispensation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit."  Every  true  convert  is  begotten 
of  the  Spirit,  and  so  becomes  a  child  of  God.  The 
Spirit  is  always  in  and  with  the  Church,  oanying 
forward  the  work  of  redemption. 

n.  Baily  Revivals:  Mention,  moreover,  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures  of  special  dispensations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit  of  par^ 

ticular  times  of  refreshing  from  the 

I.  In  Bib-  presence  of  the  Lord:  "  It  i£all  come  to 

Ucal  Times,  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out 

my  spirit  upon  all  flesh."  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel  began, 
as  the  Apostle  Peter  testifies,  on  the  Day  of  Pen- 
tecost next  following  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
So  great  and  so  efficacious  was  thb  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit,  that  about  3,000  souls  were  that  day 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  by  regenera- 
tion. And  this  was  only  the  initial  of  a  marvelous 
dispensation  and  display  of  divine  grace  in  the  re- 
newal and  sanctification  of  a  great  multitude  of 
souls  extending  through  a  continued  series  of  years, 
whereby  the  Christian  Church  was  planted,  Uxk 
root,  and  filled  the  land  of  Israel  with  its  blessed 
fruits.  It  was  a  great  and  glorious  revival  of  re- 
ligion. This  was  but  the  first  great  revival  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Christian  Church.  Times  without 
number,  at  particular  periods,  in  peculiar  exigen- 
cies  God  has  interposed  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Church  and  for  the  triiunphant  advancement  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  After  a  seaaon  of  spiritual  de- 
clension, when  iniquity  had  come  in,  and  rolled  over 
the  whole  land  like  a  desolating  flood,  a  wave  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  has  spread  itself 
over  a  whole  region  of  country,  whereby  the  atten- 
tion of  the  multitude  has  been  aroused,  great  num- 
bers of  the  careless  and  thoughtless  have  been 
brought  under  saving  conviction,  and  converts  by 
thousands  have  been  brought  into  the  Church  oJF 
such  as  should  be  saved.  Marvelous  changes  have 
thus  been  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  large  commuiu- 
ties,  affecting  most  favorably  the  character  and  the 


ranilts  of  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  devotioos 
of  the  doset,  iJie  family,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
interest  taken  by  the  multitude  in  spiritual  and  ex- 
ternal concerns,  resulting  in  an  extraordinary  quick- 
ening of  religious  affections,  a  general  stimulus  of 
Christian  graces,  and  the  divine  renewal  of  souls 
that  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  Not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  in  all  the  region  round 
about  where  the  apostles  and  apostolic  men  preached 
in  those  days,  and  far  away  among  the  Gentiles, 
such  scenes  were  witnessed.  So  many  and  so  mighty 
were  those  special  manifestations  oi  divine  power 
and  grace  in  the  Gospel,  by  reason  of  such  effusioDs 
of  the  Holy  Spuit,  that  Tertullian  could  say  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  his  appeal  to  the 
d^  authorities,  "  We  have  filled  all  places  of  your 
dominions, — dties,  islands,  corporations,  councils, 
armies,  ti^>es,  the  senate,  the  palace,  the  court  of 
judicature."  "  So  mightily  grew  the  work  of  God, 
and  prevailed." 

Passing  over  the  intervening  centuries,  it  may 
well  be  asked.  What  was  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, that,  beginning  in  the  fourteenth  century  under 
Wyolif,  and  continuing  under  Huss  in  the  fifteenth, 
at  length  culminated  in  the  sixteenth 

a.  ]^te»-  under  Luther  and  Calvin  and  a  host  of 
tnt       kindred  spirits?    It  was  a  special  dis- 

Revivali.  pensation  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  everywhere  in  Christian 
lands  were  turned  toward  the  utterances  of  the 
divine  word,  the  errors  of  the  papacy  were  discov- 
ered and  renounced,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  w&^ 
apprehended  and  embraced  by  multitudes,  and  the 
churches  were  built  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a  great  and  general  revival  of  religion,  whereby 
converts  by  tens  of  thousands  were  bom  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  So  thorough  and  wide-spread  were 
those  conversions,  that  the  fires  of  persecution  were 
kindled  in  vain.  In  spite  of  princes  and  prelates, 
converts  to  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel  were  made 
all  over  Germany,  Switaerland,  Fnmce,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain,  and  not  a  few  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  was  the  greatest  revival  of  religion  that  the  world 
had  witnessed,  and  the  Church  enjoyed,  since  the 
days  of  Constantine.  From  that  day,  all  along  the 
centuries,  the  annals  of  the  Church  abound  in  tes- 
timonies to  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  these  special 
effusions  of  the  Spirit.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was 
bom  anew  in  the  great  revival  under  Knox  and  his 
brethren.  "The  whole  nation,"  says  Kirkton, 
"  was  converted  by  lump."  Near  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  under  the  ministry  of  such  di- 
vines as  Wishart,  Cooper,  and  Welsh,  all  Scotland 
was  visited  by  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  So  mightily  were  men  affected,  that  the 
whole  general  assembly,  400  ministers  and  elden, 
while  renewing  their  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
with  sighs  and  groans  and  tears,  were  swayed  by 
the  Spirit,  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  by  the  "  rush- 
ing of  the  wind  "  of  the  driving  tempest.  Similar 
scenes  were  further  witnessed  in  Scotland,  begin- 
ning in  1625,  at  Stewarton,  extending  through  the 
land  and  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  eventuating 
in  that  remarkable  display  of  divine  grace  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  where  in  June,  1630,  under  the 
preaching  of  Brace  and  Livingston,  "  near  500 " 
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bouIb  in  one  day  were  brought  under  deep  convio- 
tioo  of  an,  and  presently  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Goeqpel.  So,  too,  in  1638,  on  the  occasion  of 
signing  the  covenant,  the  whole  country  was  stirred 
as  by  the  mighty  hand  of  Ciod.  Such  was  the  prep- 
aration in  Scotland,  and  in  England,  also,  for  the 
great  reformation  that  issued  in  the  commonwealth 
under  Cromwell  and  the  prevalence  of  Puritanism 
in  the  (3iurch  of  Engliuid. 

like  importance  attaches  to  what  is  known  as  the 
Evangelical  revival  under  the  Wesleys  in  Great 
Britain,  which  spread  also  to  America  under  Francis 
Asbuiy  (q.v.)  and  Philip  Embury  (q.v.)y  resulting 
in  the  foundation  and  upbuilding  of  Methodism 
(see  Methodistb).  E.  F.  HATFiBLot. 

nL  In  America. — l.  Bavivals  under  Bdwards: 
The   earliest    period    of    New    England    histoiy 
was    a  period    of    almost  constant    revival,   for 
religion  waa  the  chief  interest  of  the  Pilgrim  and 
Puritan  churches,  and  revivals  of  a 
1.  Bdvival  less  continuous  type  were  not  infre- 
of  1784-35.  quent  in  the  later  years  of  their  first 
century   and   the   beginning   of   the 
next     Increase  Mather  was  a  powerful  revival 
preacher.     Both  the  father  and  the  grandfather 
(Solomon  Stoddard,  q.v.)  of  Jonathan  Edwards  had 
revivals  in  their  parishes.    But  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican revivals,  as  a  distinct  element  of  the  religious 
life,  b^ins  properly  in  1734  with  the  preaching  of 
a  series  of  sermons  by  Edwards,  at  Northampton, 
upon  justification  by  faith.    There  had  at  this  date 
been  no  considerable  additions  to  the  village  churoh 
for  a  long  time.     The  religious  condition  of  the 
church  had  become  low,  and  that  of  the  conununity 
around  it  worse.    Interest  began  among  the  young 
and  spread  to  the  old.    Five  or  six  persons  were  con- 
verted; and  then,  all  at  once,  the  community  as  a 
whole  began  to  manifest  an  alMorbing  interest  in  per- 
sonal religion.   Religious  meetings  became  thronged. 
In  half  a  year  about  300  persons  were  converted, 
embracing  neariy  all  the  town  above  sixteen  years 
of  age.   The  revival  was  not  limited  to  Northamp- 
ton, but  spread,  partly  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  Edwards,  to  noost  of  the  towns  about,  then  into 
Connecticut^  and  even  into  New  Jersey.   The  means 
taken  to  extend  the  revival  were  the  simple  and 
ordinary  services  of  the  house  of  God,  special  meet- 
ings for  a  lecture  by  the  minister,  followed  by  meet- 
ings for  prayer,  group  meetings  of  young  and  of  old, 
and  private  interviews  by  the  pastor  with  persons 
specially  concerned.    The  sermons  upon  justificar 
tion  were  upon  the  traditional  Unes  of  CaJvinistic 
theology,  and  great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  what 
"justice"  would  demand  in  God's  treatment  of 
men,  and  upon  the  utter  lack  of  claim  that  any 
sinner  had  upon  God  for  favorable  treatment.  And 
the  sovereignty  of  God  was  so  emphasized  sa  to 
give  the  impression  that,  even  after  the  sinner  has 
repented,  it  may  be  entirely  uncertain  whether  God 
will  forgive  him  or  not!    Still,  Edwards  took  occa- 
sion to  encourage  the  diffident  with  the  assurance 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  that  it  is  his  "  man- 
ner" to  gjve   success   to   diligence.    The   great 
motive  employed    was,   however,    fear.     It   was 
Edwards'  purpose  to  produce  conviction  of  sin 
and  a  sense  of  the  great  danger  in  which  the 


soul  stood  of  suffering  the  tonnents  of  an  eternal 
heU. 

In  the  spring  of  1740  the  spirit  of  revival  was 

again  present.    The  same  increasing  seriousness  as 

had  ushered  in  the  former  revival  was  observed. 

Some  conversions  occurred.     And  in 

2.  Oreat  October  George  Whitefield  (q.v.),  who 
1740  ''^^  come  to  New  England  from  Geor- 
gia, and  was  preaching  from  place  to 
place  with  great  power,  to  inmiense  assemblies  of 
people,  arrived  in  Northampton.  While  his  com- 
ing does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  revolutionary  in- 
fluence, he  was  largely  instrumental  in  producing 
the  general  prevalence  of  a  revival  which  was  lim- 
ited to  no  part  of  the  country,  and  enlisted  the  ac- 
tive cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  effective 
preachere.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  famous  was 
GUbert  Terment  (q.v.).  Edwards  himself  joined  in 
the  itinerant  work  in  which  Whitefield  took  the 
lead.  In  this  revival,  as  in  the  former,  the  great 
appeal  was  to  fear.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
famous  sermon  of  Edwards  upon  Sinners  in  the 
Hands  of  an  Angry  Qod  was  preached  at  Enfield, 
Corm.  "  Before  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  assem- 
bly appeared  deeply  impressed  and  bowed  down 
with  an  awful  conviction  of  their  sin  and  danger. 
There  were  such  manifestations  of  distress  and  weep- 
ing that  the  preacher  was  obliged  to  speak  to  the 
people  and  desire  silence  that  he  might  be  heard. 
This  waa  the  begirming  of  the  same  great  and  pre- 
vailing concern  in  that  place  with  which  the  colony 
in  general  was  visited." 

Had  the  revival  been  confined  to  places  under  the 
influence  of  Edwards  and  his  more  inmiediate  \ 


Ttmmi     1  ®"''*®®'  ^^  ™*y  ^  *^^  comparjitively 
^•y^       little  criticism  would  have  been  called 


OrltiAiam.  ^°^*  ^^  ^  necessary  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  certain  phemonena  which 
arose  in  the  newly  compacted  Presbyterian  chureh 
of  New  Jersey.  This  was  composed  of  a  Scotch- 
Irish  element,  attached  to  the  forms  and  methods 
of  an  established  chureh,  and  making  little  inquiry 
into  the  evidence  of  regeneration  among  professing 
Christians,  and  a  New  England  Congregational  ele- 
ment, with  whom  the  reality  of  the  experience  of 
regeneration  was  the  great  prerequisite  for  chureh 
membership  as  well  as  the  great  essential  of  the  re- 
ligious life.  William  Terment  (q.v.),  of  the  New 
England  side,  had  founded  a  college  in  his  parish 
to  educate  men  for  the  ministry,  upon  which  the 
Scotch  looked  with  some  suspicion;  and  when  his 
son,  Gilbert  Terment  (q.v.),  inveighed  against  an 
"  unconverted  ministry  "  and  went  about  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  all  whom  he  could  gather,  the 
criticism  was  still  stronger.  Tennent  and  his  friends 
were  thus  brought  into  the  parishes  of  many  men 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  their  doctrines  or  their 
methods.  And  so  at  the  Gfynod  of  1741  a  ''  protes- 
tation "  wajB  made  which  objected  to  their  ''  an- 
arohical  principles,"  their  ''  irregular  irruptions 
upon  the  congregation  to  which  they  have  no  im- 
mediate rdation,"  "  their  principles  and  practise  of 
rash  judging  and  condemning  ail  who  do  not  fall  in 
with  their  measures,  both  ministers  and  people," 
their  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  an  inward  divine 
call  to  the  ministry,  "  their  preaching  the  terrors  of 
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the  law/'  and  their  doctrine  of  conscious  religious 
experience.  It  was  natural  that  Tennent's  preach- 
ing in  New  England  should  arouse  strong  criticism 
from  men  of  like  mind  with  the  "  Old  Side  "  of  his 
own  church. 

The  first  and  chief  difficulty  in  New  England  was, 
however,  connected  with  James  Davenport,  of 
Southold,  L.  I.  The  news  of  Whitefield's  successes 
had  led  him  in  1740  to  begin  special  exhortation  of 
his  people,  and  in  the  following  year  he  began  an 
itinerary  at  Easthampton  which  carried  him  through 

.   J  Connecticut,  and  finally  as  far  as  Boe- 

Davenport.  ^^'  While  his  piety  was  genuine,  it 
*  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  labor- 
ing under  a  mental  aberration  which  increased  dur- 
ing his  itinerant  ministry.  He  indulged  in  caustic 
criticism  of  most  of  the  ministers  whom  he  met.  In 
New  Haven  the  final  outcome  of  his  woric  was  the 
formation  of  a  separate  chiuch.  Even  the  legislar 
ture  at  Hartford  took  notice  of  his  excesses  and 
sent  him  home  as  a  man  of  disordered  mind.  In 
June,  1742,  he  appeared  in  Boston,  and  here  began 
in  consequence  that  opposition  to  the  revival  which 
long  continued  and  greatly  affected  the  entire  later 
history  not  only  of  that  city  but  of  all  America. 
The  association  of  ministers  issued  a  declaration  in 
which  they  gave  generous  recognition  to  Davenport's 
excellencies,  but  on  account  of  his  irregularities, 
they  judged  it  their  "  present  duty  not  to  invite 
Mr.  Davenport  into  our  places  of  public  wor- 
ship." The  result  of  this  declaration  was  that  there 
were  preachings  upon  the  common,  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  disturbance,  and  finally  a  present- 
ment before  the  general  court,  upon  which  Daven- 
port was  discharged  as  not  guilty  because  nan  eom- 
po8  mentia.  After  a  while  Davenport  departed  for 
home.  On  his  arrival,  and  with  the  mending  of  his 
health,  he  saw  his  errors  and  published  "  retracta- 
tions "  in  which  he  withdrew  his  statements  and 
explicitly  recognized  his  errors.  It  is  upon  such  a 
background  that  the  histoiy  of  Whitefield's  revival 
movements  in  New  England  is  painted.  He  was 
charged  with  being  an  "  enthusiast,"  i.e.,  one  who 
acted  on  stimuli  furnished  by  dreams  and  sudden 
impulses  which  he  mistook  for  inspiration,  with 
disorderiy  methods,  censoriousness,  slander,  and 
with  deluding  the  people. 

Edwards'  defense  of  the  revival  did  not  ignore 
"  imprudences,"  "  irregularities,"  "  indiscreet  zeal," 
nor  "  outcries,  agitations,  and  faintings  of  the 
body  ";  but  he  defended  the  revival,  nevertheless, 
g^  j^^^gjp^^, because  it  had  produced  "a  remark- 

Befenee;  ^^'^  ^"^  general  alteration  in  the  face 
Statistics.  ^^  New  England  "  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  common  morals.  He 
defends  the  evangelists  in  respect  to  many  things 
for  which  they  had  been  unjustly  blamed,  as  he 
thought,  and  maintains  that  there  is  a  proper  ad- 
dress to  the  emotions,  and  that  the  preaching  of 
terror  is  justifiable,  for  the  state  of  unrepentant 
man  is  indeed  terrible.  Neither  did  he  refuse  to  see 
in  physical  effects  of  preaching  "  probable  tokens 
of  God's  presence."  Edwards  left  quite  complete 
and  very  significant  data  as  to  the  nimibers  affected 
by  this  revival,  and  their  ages,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled,  in  which  no  distinction  is 


made  between  males  and  females,  who  were  con- 
verted, according  to  Edwards'  explicit  statement, 
in  about  equal  numbers. 


Ace. 

Number. 

Ace. 

Numt 

4 

1 

20 

lO 

9 

2 

30 

21 

7 

12 

22 

3 

13 

21 

23 

4 

14 

24 

24 

2 

16 

25 

25 

S 

16 

36 

46 

60 

17 

22 

66 

20 

18 

11 

65 

lO 

19 

17 

70 

2 

It  will  serve  the  purposes  of  confirmation  of  the 
Eklwardean  table  as  normal  and  valuable,  if  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  a  revival  in  an  Iowa  town,  about 
ten  years  since,  be  given.  It  was  conducted  by  a 
Congregational  minister. 


Ace. 


Number.         Ace. 


Number. 


7 

1 

32 

33 

2 

11 

1 

6 

12 

4 

34 

1 

13 

6 

36 

1 

14 

4 

37 

2 

16 

1 

38 

1 

16 

3 

7 

.  39 

1 

17 

40 

7 

18 

6 

44 

1 

19 

6 

45 

1 

20 

6 

46 

1 

21 

2 

48 

1 

23 

2 

60 

64 

1 

24 

1 

2 

26 

7 

66 

2 

27 

1 

66 

1 

28 

1 

68 

64 

1 

29 

2 

1 

30 

2 

67 

1 

31 

1 

The  numerical  resiilts  of  the  revival  in  the  coun- 
try at  large  can  be  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  oniy 
partial  information;  a  conservative  estimate  puts 
the  number  of  additions  to  the  New  England 
churches  in  consequence  of  the  revival  at  25,000, 
which,  as  there  seem  to  have  been  then  about  250,- 
000  population  in  New  England,  makes  the  pxx>- 
portion  of  conversions  to  the  population  at  least  ten 
per  cent.  This  does  not,  however,  completely  cover 
the  number  of  conversions,  for  a  laige  number  were 
already  within  the  churches  by  the  operation  of  the 
Half  Way  Covenant  (q.v.),  who  needed  conversion, 
and  actually  were  converted.  The  whole  niunber 
of  conversions,  therefore,  when  these  dead  church- 
members  are  included  in  the  enumeration,  must 
have  been  nearly  50,000.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
Congregational  churches  were  formed  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  most  of  which  can  be  credited  to  the 
revival.  A  considerable  number  of  separatist 
churches  were  formed,  many  of  which  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  influence  of  practical  religion; 
while  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  forces  were  largely 
increased.  Thus,  when  a  broad  review  of  the  nu- 
merical results  is  taken,  it  is  evident  at  once  that 
the  reenf orcement  of  the  religious  forces  of  the 
country  was  very  great. 

2.  lUvivalfl  About  the  Tear  1800:  From  the 
close  of  the  "  Great  Awakening,"  as  the  revival  just 
sketched  was  called,  there  were  no  general  revivals 
in  America  till  about  the  year  1800.  It  was  the 
period  of  war,  with  the  consequent  demoraliiatlon. 
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But  as  the  new  century  drew  near,  leolated  revi- 
vab  oocurred  in  a  number  of  places.      In   1781 
there  was  a  revival  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
T>\S^^^y^  l^ge,  extending  into  the  towns  twenty 
^^  5  niiles  around;  in  1783  in  Yale  CoUege, 
jf^fig^^    which  increased  the  membership  of  Uie 
college  church  to  a  point  to  which  it  had 
never  before  attained.     Twelve  years  later,  how- 
ever, its  visible  efifects  had  departed.     Princeton 
College  was  in  a  condition  quite  similar  to  Yale. 
From  1778  to  1787  there  had  been  a  revival,  under 
the  lead  of  a  layman,  Joseph  Patterson,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  1,000  persons  pro- 
fessed conversion.    In  the  winter  of  1798  there  was 
a  great  revival  in  west4»m  New  York,  and  in  179&- 

1798  in  western  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
But  in  eastern  Massachusetts  there  was  no  revival 
from  1745  till  long  after  1800.  The  most  important 
center  of  this  revival  was  Yale  College  under  Tim- 
othy Dwight.  When  he  came  to  the  presidency  in 
1795  he  found  infidelity  very  prevalent  among  the 
students,  while  the  coUege  church  was  almost  ex- 
tinct. Dwight  b^an  by  disctissing  the  fimdamen- 
tals  of  theology  with  the  senior  students,  and  soon 
open  infidelity  passed  away.  But  the  "  revival  " 
proper  did  not  break  out  in  Yale  College  tiU  1802. 
A  student  destined  to  play  a  laige  part  in  later  re- 
vivals, Lyman  Beecher,  was  converted  in  1795-96, 
but  it  was  a  case  of  solitaiy  religious  interest,  be- 
ginning at  home  in  consequence  of  a  chance  remark 
of  his  mother,  but  kept  in  progress  laigely  by  the 
sermons  of  Dwight  in  the  college  pulpit,  and  gradu- 
ally developing  into  fixity  of  purpose  to  serve  God. 
Thete  were  other  solitary  cases,  but  the  college  for 
some  time  went  backward  rather  than  forward.    In 

1799  only  four  or  five  undergraduates  were  members 
of  the  college  church.  But  in  1801  desire  for  a  re- 
vival began  to  be  manifested,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1802  the  work  developed  until  seventy-five  out  of 
230  students  had  been  converted,  of  whom  about 
one-half  became  ministers.  There  were  later  revi- 
vals in  1808,  in  1812-13  with  twenty  converts;  in 
1815  with  eighty;  in  1831,  and  so  on,  so  that  up 
to  1837  there  were  seventeen  distinct  revivals  in 
Yale  CoU^. 

What  Dwight  was  as  a  revivalist  may  be  still 
more  cleariy  seen  from  the  work  of  his  pupil,  Ly- 
man Beecher  (q.v.).  Settled  in  Easthampton  in 
8  Lvman  ^^^'  ^  activity  in  revivals  began  at 
Ttoeohor'*  o°<^*  Interest  was  awakened  that 
spring,  and  in  1800  a  marked  revival, 
continuing  six  weeks,  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
eighty  and  the  addition  of  fifty  to  the  church.  But 
the  revival  of  1807-08  brought  out  the  principles 
upon  which  Beecher  always  conducted  such  work 
and  showed  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  From 
the  general  assembly  at  Newark  he  returned  with 
"  fire  in  his  heart,"  and  began  with  the  young  peo- 
ple; but  when  nothing  "would  take  hold,"  he 
planned  a  series  of  sermons  on  election.  He  preached 
"  cut  and  thrust,  hip  and  thigh,"  but  it  was  a  new 
doctrine  of  election  that  he  taught,  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  Dwight  and  Taylor,  by  which  its  eminent 
reasonableness  was  empha^zed.  The  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment  was  also  so  preached  as  to  pre- 
sent "  the  kingdom  of  darkness  ...  as  nothing 


but  the  prison  of  the  universe  .  .  .  and  small  com- 
pared to  the  realms  of  light  and  glory."  It  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  congregation  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  instinctive  emotion  of  overpowering  fear. 

While  this  early  revival  at  Yale  was  proceeding 
quietly,  avoiding  excesses  of  every  kind,  in  Ken- 
tucky in  the  year  1800  there  was  proceeding  a  re- 
vival which  illustrated  the  dangers 
8.  Kentuokywhich  attend  the  supreme  appeal  to 

Bavival.  fear  in  a  population  of  a  low  grade  of 
intellectual  life.  The  Scotch-Irish  im- 
migration into  America  had  brought  into  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  a  population 
which  had  degenerated  in  the  seclusion  of  these  re- 
mote regions.  Religion  had  lost  its  hold  upon  them. 
The  "  inhibitions  "  of  both  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  natures  were  laigely  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium  had 
been  set  up  in  the  nervous  system.  They  had  to  be 
ever  upon  the  alert  against  the  savages.  Thus  they 
lived  in  an  environment  of  apprehension,  the  power 
of  "  latent  fear  "  was  therefore  very  great,  and  ex- 
cessive emotional  manifestations  might  be  counted 
upon.  This  motmtain  population  sent  out  niun- 
bers  of  emigrants  as  time  went  on,  and  about  the 
year  1800  iJ^ere  had  gathered  in  Logan  County,  in 
southwestern  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  border, 
a  large  population  of  this  people,  intermixed  with 
numbers  of  violent  and  hardened  criminals.  An 
irregular  government  had  been  established  in  the 
interest  of  law  and  order,  and  a  miniature  civil  war 
had  been  waged  tiU  finally  the  better  elements  had 
got  the  upper  hand.  The  ministry  of  James  Mc- 
Gready,  who  came  to  this  region  in  1796,  was  from 
the  first  attended  with  great  power.  His  preaching 
seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  Edwards.  ''  He 
would  so  array  hell  before  the  wicked,"  it  was  said, 
**  that  they  would  tremble  and  quake,  imagining  a 
lake  of  fii«  and  brimstone  yawning  to  overwhelm 
them  and  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  thrusting  them 
down  the  horrible  abyss.''  In  1799  he  was  holding 
a  meeting  at  Red  River  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  sacrament  when  violent  physical  demonstra- 
tions began  in  the  audience  so  that  people  fell  from 
their  seats  to  the  floor.  This  was  the  begiiming  of 
a  great  epoch  of  nervous  excitement  in  connection 
with  revivals.  The  work  spread  to  Peim^ylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  violent  physical  phenomena  called 
**  the  jerks  "  prevailed.  Great  camp-meetings  were 
gathered,  and,  like  a  contagion,  excitement  would 
run  through  the  crowds  assembled.  People  would 
continue  for  hours  in  an  apparently  breathless  and 
motionless  state;  about  one  in  every  six  would  fall 
helpless  to  the  earth,  and  one  man  jerked  so  vio- 
lently as  to  snap  his  neck  and  die.  It  was  not  till 
the  summer  of  1803  that  an  end  came  to  such  mani- 
festations. 

8.  Theology  of  these  Bevlvals:  Theology  had 
passed  through  a  regular  development  since  the 
time  of  Edwards.  The  treatise  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  in  which  the  great  leader  had  pronounced 
for  determinism,  had  led  to  a  constant  discussion 
of  the  whole  psychology  of  revivals,  and  while  this 
was  conducted  upon  the  universal  plan  of  that  day, 
the  consultation  of  the  individual  consciousness,  it 
had  led  to  a  gradual  modification  of  detemunism 
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in  favor  of  a  true  freedom^  till  in  Nathaniel  William 
Taylor's  teaching  the  will  has  always,  in  every  case 
of  actual  choice,  a  "  power  to  the  contrary  "  (for 
the  history  see  New  Enqland  Theoloot).  As  the 
outcome  of  the  development  of  this  theology,  the 
preacher  in  these  revivals  felt  that  he  was  actually 
and  powerfully  influencing  his  hearers  to  repentance, 
and  they  felt  that  upon  them  alone  lay  the  respon- 
sibility of  choosing  or  refusing  the  service  of  God, 
since  they  possessed  a  perfect  ability  to  choose  or 
refuse;  and  yet  preacher  and  convert  praised  the 
grace  of  God  as  efficient  agent  and  divine  benefac- 
tor in  eveiy  man's  salvation  (cf.  F.  H.  Foster's 
Genetic  History  of  the  New  England  Theology ,  Chi- 
cago, 1907). 

4.  lAtar  Bevivals:  Among  Congregationalists 
and  associated  denominations  revivals  went  for- 
ward up  to  the  point  now  reached  without  the  help 
of  any  one  who  was  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
work.  The  period  of  professional  revivalists  had 
not  set  in.  The  eariy  educational  advantages  of 
,  A^j^-i  Asahel  Nettleton  (q.v.)  were  small, 
Nettleton.  ^°^'  ^  ^  parents  were  not  professing 
'  Christians,  it  was  not  till  his  eighteenth 
year  that  he  became  a  Christian.  Inclined  first  to 
the  foreign  missionaiy  work,  he  was  gradually 
drawn  into  revival  labors,  and  was  never  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  responsibilities  thus  in- 
curred. He  traversed  a  large  part  of  Connecticut, 
with  frequent  labors  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  and  in  the  South  his  jotuneys  carried  him  as 
far  as  Charleston,  S.  C.  For  about  twenty-three 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  conspicu- 
ous figures  in  the  service  of  the  churches  through 
the  conduct  of  revivals.  Of  his  special  preparation 
for  his  work,  gained  by  experience  in  the  work  itself, 
his  observers  frequently  speak.  Because  of  his 
familiarity  with  the  experiences  of  many  different 
men  in  many  different  places,  he  often  seemed  to  be 
describing  the  experience  of  his  auditors  as  if  he 
were  personally  acquainted  with  their  innermost 
thoughts.  "  When  he  commenced  his  labors  in  any 
place,  he  first  attempted  to  impress  the  people  with 
the  fact  that  their  help  must  come  from  above,  and 
that  they  must  place  no  dependence  upon  an  arm 
of  flesh."  So  earnest  was  he  in  this  feeling,  that  if 
he  thought  they  were  depending  too  much  upon 
him,  he  would  suddenly  leave  them  for  a  time.  He 
began  his  work  by  seeking  to  deepen  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  church  and  the  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  would  preach  upon  the  sins  of  Christians,  and 
by  his  searching  and  personal  methods  of  applica- 
tion seek  to  carry  conviction  home  to  them  first. 
Then  he  was  ready  to  preach  to  sinners.  His  style 
was  simple  and  impressive.  He  did  not  seek  to 
awaken  great  emotion,  but  preferred  a  quiet  re- 
vival. Preaching  earnestly,  following  this  with 
familiar  addresses  in  the  lecture  room,  and  adding 
to  these  faithful  private  conversation  and  personal 
labor,  he  gathered  the  fruit  "  by  hand,"  as  some 
one  has  felicitously  described  the  personal  method 
of  labor.  His  conversation  with  such  was,  however, 
usually  brief,  and  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  physician's  prescriptions.  One  duty  and  one 
only  did  he  press  upon  anxious  inquirers,  that 
of  immediate  repentance.   He  urged  this  upon  them 


because  th^  could  do  nothing  sh(»t  of  it  which 
would  in  any  way  improve  thdr  condition.  Thus 
he  fell  in  with  the  best  line  of  New  England  teach- 
ing. In  one  respect  these  revivals  were  veiy  defect- 
ive. To  the  end,  the  peculiar  path  which  Nettleton 
had  had  to  tread  when  he  came  into  the  kingdom 
continued  to  exercise  an  influence  upon  him  axid 
upon  the  religious  experience  of  his  converts.  There 
was  a  long  period  of  distress  through  which  most  of 
them  had  to  pass,  and  a  great  degree  of  dizmiess 
and  mysteiy  and  uncertainty  about  the  act  of  con- 
version itsdf .  It  was  the  result  of  bad  teaching, 
just  as  was  the  supreme  (and  successful  I)  effort 
which  one  of  Edwards'  young  people  went  throug;^h 
with,  to  repent  of  her  sin  in  AdamI  Nowhere  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  dear  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
faith  in  his  sermons.  Nowhere  does  he  tell  a  siniier 
exactly  what  he  is  to  do  in  tenns  which  possess 
clearness  because  resting  upon  a  dear  psychology 
of  repentance  and  faith,  llie  day  for  dl  this  had 
not  come.  He  produced  true  faith  because  he  so 
powerfully  presented  the  motives  under  which  it 
arises;  but  just  what  happened  at  the  decisive 
moment  in  his  soul,  neither  the  sinner  nor  his 
teacher  really  knew. 

Charles  Grandison  Finney  (q.v.),  living  in  Central 
New  Yoik,  then  a  frontier  country,  was  brought  up 
with  meager  advantages  as  to  education,  and  with 
religious  advantages  yet  more  deficient;  so  he  grew 
to  young  manhood,  studied  law  and 
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^^^  _^^  entered  upon  its  practise,  in  Adams, 
^««1^^  N.  Y.,  without  any  red  acquaintance 
with  the  Gospd.  He  had  had  some 
educationd  opportunities  in  his  later  youth,  hav- 
ing spent  a  brief  time  in  a  high  school  in  Connecticut; 
but  the  religious  privileges  which  he  then  enjoyed 
had  brought  little  light  to  his  mind.  He  says  of 
himself,  when  he  beg&n  the  study  of  law,  that  he 
was  "  almost  as  ignorant  of  religion  as  a  heathen.'' 
His  first  Bible  was  purchased  because  of  the  refer- 
ences to  it  which  he  found  in  his  law  books.  There 
was  a  new  dement  in  the  revivd  work  which  Fin- 
ney's conversion  led  him  to  undertake  which  goes 
back  to  his  own  mentd  'processes  and  spiritual  ex- 
periences. The  day  he  was  converted  he  gained  a 
new  idea  of  the  nature  of  faith.  He  had  hdd  it  to 
be  an  intdlectud  belief,  but  now  he  understood 
that  it  was  a  vduntary  trust.  This  he  put  forth 
by  the  direct  act  of  his  will,  and  upon  this  his  con- 
version followed,  though  he  did  not  at  once  under- 
stand that  he  was  converted,  in  this  particular  re- 
hearsing the  experiences  of  many  converts  from  the 
time  oi  Edwards  down.  But  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  philosophy  and  the  methods  of  re- 
vivals codd  not  long  remain  hid  from  him,  nor  his 
own  mode  of  procedure  remain  unaffected  by  it 
The  out-working  of  this  principle  manifested  itself 
first  in  the  realm  of  theolpgy.  Finney  was  a  bom 
theologian.  He  possessed  the  interest  in  abstract 
truth,  the  power  of  andyticd  thought,  and  the  love 
of  cogent  proof,  which  united  make  the  theologian, 
and  constitute  him,  at  the  same  time,  an  original, 
investigating,  and  advancing  theologian.  He  was 
therefore  soon  engaged  in  further  discussions  with 
his  pastor,  and  was  led  step  by  step  to  substantially 
the  same  podtions  taken  by  Nathanid  William 
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Taylor  (see  Nxw  England  Theology,  V., }  1),  with 
wh<Hn  lie  afterward  had  some  brief  asBOoiation.  He 
was  soon  licensed  to  preach  by  the  local  presbjrtery 
and  sobeequently  ordained,  though  not  without 
much  criticism  of  his  peculiar  views.  His  labors  had, 
however,  been  too  fruitful  to  permit  of  refusing  him 
ordiziation.  After  his  work  at  Adams,  Finney  went 
to  Evans"  Mills  and  began  that  long  series  of  re- 
vival mwtingB  by  which  he  wrought  more  power- 
fully and  over  a  greater  territoiy  than  any  num  of 
his  generation,  llie  stoiy  is  fascinating  as  repeated 
by  himself  in  his  Memoin,  replete  with  striking  in- 
cidents and  with  remarkable  successes.  From  the 
first  he  was  apparently  fully  prepared  and  entirely 
mature.  His  doquenoe  was  astonishing,  his  meth- 
ods were  origiDal  and  effective,  his  personal  power 
was  extraordinaiy,  the  results  were  unmatched. 
The  open  secret  of  his  skill  in  handling  men  was  the 
perfect  deamess  with  which  he  apprehended  the 
nature  of  conversion  and  the  nature  of  man.  His 
perfect  confidence  also  in  the  main  doctrines  of 
the  Evangelical  scheme  and  the  startling  vividness 
with  which  he  presented  them  led  to  the  most  pro- 
found self-examination  and  personal  consecration. 
Through  it  all  ran  the  vein  of  rationality,  for  Finney 
was  always  explaining  and  defending  doctrines,  and 
had  the  art  of  making  them  appear  self-evident  and 
their  contradictories  inconceivable.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  anywhere,  at  any  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  there  were  more  profound 
experiences  or  a  firmer  and  more  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  essentiab  of  the  process  of.  making  one's 
peace  wi^  God. 

Opposition  was  eariy  felt  in  various  ways,  but  it 
was  to  those  features  of  Finney's  methods  which 
would  to-day  be  regarded  as  his  principal  merits, 
to  his  use  of  homely  illustrations,  his  avoidance  of 
a  stilted  rhetorical  style,  and  his  extemporaneous 

^^^^  address.  They  were  the  ve^  reasons 
^P^S**^^  his  success,  and  had  he  listened  to 

Xethodl.*^^  directions  of  those  about  him,  he 
would  have  become  as  ineffective  as 
they  were.  But  there  was  no  opposition  from  those 
that  knew  the  work  because  of  any  irregularities, 
such  as  were  soon  to  raise  the  antagonism  of  the 
brethren  in  New  England  and  involve  Asahel  Net- 
tleton.  Nettleton's  dejections  to  Finney's  methods 
were  to  the  ''  ineverenoe  "  displayed  in  prayer,  to 
"  the  spirit  of  denunciation  "  exhibited,  especially 
against  ministers^  "  the  practise  of  females  praying 
in  promiscuous  aasemblies,"  the  creation  of  discord 
in  churches,  and  "  praying  for  people  by  name." 
In  his  own  letters  nothing  is  said  against  the  prac- 
tise of  asking  inquirers  to  come  forward  to  anxious 
seats;  but  this  is  one  of  the  new  measures  against 
which  NetUeton's  biographer,  Bennet  Tyler,  repre- 
sente  him  as  objecting.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
that  Tjder's  representation  of  the  matter  is  some- 
what exaggerated,  and  that  he  did  not  have  correct 
sources  of  information;  Nettleton  also  seems  to 
have  obtained  bis  information  largely  indirectly, 
and  it  appears  exaggerated  and  incorrect.  Finney's 
work  was  not  open  to  the  charges  which  both  of 
these  men  made  so  freely  against  it.  The  antago- 
nism between  Fiimey  and  Nettleton  was  a  matter  of 
temperament,  for  the  (me  was  as  contained  as  the 


other  was  unrestrained.  It  was  partly  a  matter  of 
civilisation — ^the  settled  and  staid  East  against  the 
newer  West;  partly  a  matter  of  party — conserva- 
tive New  England  against  a  man  who  reproduced 
in  the  West  t^e  Taylorism  against  which  Tyler  and 
Nettleton  were  contending  in  the  East.  But  at 
bottom  it  was  an  antagonism  of  ideas,  excited  by 
the  inability  of  Nettleton  and  others  to  think  their 
way  through  the  consequences  and  implications  of 
a  new  theory  of  the  will. 

Finney's  revivals  covered  a  wide  and  interesting 
field,  which  included  Philadelphia,  New  York  (where 
he  founded  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  men  who  sustained  him  at 
Oberlin),  Oberlin  itself  and  the  intense  and  wonder- 
ful history  of  its  early  years,  London,  England,  and 
back  again  among  American  towns  of  greater  or  less 
celebrity.  The  revivals  at  Rochester  were  among 
his  greatest,  and  long  left  their  mark  upon  that  city. 
That  in  the  year  1842  was  chiefly  among  the  lawyers 
of  the  city,  a  large  number  of  whom  were  converted. 
The  preaching  was  aigumentative  and  covered  the 
range  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  Finney  should 
have  gained  men  is  not  strange  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  men  are  gained  preeminently  by  the 
ideal,  by  convictions  as  to  duty,  and  rational  fear. 
Were  exact  statistics  present,  they  would  probably 
show  something  like  those  of  Edwards'  revival  of 
1734-35,  the  culmination  of  conversions  lying  about 
the  years  of  a  man's  prime,  viz.,  about  forty-five. 

For  the  work  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody  see  the 
article  on  him.  The  philosophy  of  revivals  under 
which  this  laborer  worked  was,  for  the  most  part, 
the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  He  believed  in 
large  assemblies  of  people,  and  was  anxious  to  have 
Christian  people  in  great  numbers.  He 
4.  X>wlffht  loiew  the  dangers  of  a  crowd,   and 

J^^"^**  promptly  suppressed  everything  like 
^'  undue  excitement.  To  preach  the 
Gospel  as  wisely  as  he  could,  to  gather  the  interested 
together  for  special  instruction  and  encouragement, 
to  rely  greatly  upon  prayer,  to  bui^  converted  men 
in  various  Christian  work,  these  constituted  all  the 
method  Mr.  Moody  had.  Perhaps  a  greater  change 
from  the  methods  of  his  predecessors  was  to  be 
found  in  his  preaching  than  anywhere  else.  His 
doctrine  was  of  the  old  Evangelical  type,  and  he 
taught  as  an  essential  part  of  it  the  eternal  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  This  position  gave 
strenuousness  to  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  men; 
but  it  did  not  fix  that  salvation  as  consisting  pri- 
marily in  rescue  from  punishment.  He  preached 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  substitution  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner  before  the  face  of  justice;  but 
this  did  not  make  the  salvation  which  Christ  brought 
an  external  and  merely  forensic  affair  which  left 
the  irmermost  man  untouched.  Both  of  these 
doctrines  were  transfigured  by  the  conception  of 
the  awfulness  of  sin  as  alienation  from  God,  and 
the  glory  of  salvation  as  the  restoration  of  personal 
and  loving  relations  between  the  sinful  child  and 
the  heavenly  Father.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
love  had  at  last  come  to  its  rights.  Moody  urged 
predominantly  the  love  of  God  as  the  gr^t  reason 
for  repentance.  It  was  preeminently  reasonable 
that  the  child  should  rettun  to  his  Father,  to  be 
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aw&y  from  him  could  be  nothing  but  nuaeiy,  the 
love  ai  God  constituted  a  claim  upon  the  man  which 
could  not  be  ignored — all  of  which  conoderatioos 
Moody  uiged  with  great  power  and  pathos,  guided 
by  the  instincts  of  a  gieat  heart,  aflame  with  love 
to  God.  He  preached  particulariy  to  despairing 
sinners,  sinneiB  who  knew  they  were  such  and  who 
could  not  believe  that  the  grace  of  God  was  meant 
for  them.  Probably  his  greatest  sermons  were 
upon  this  general  topic. 

6.  Oeneral  View  of  the  Vinetaenth  and  Twen- 
tieth   Oentnrles:     Besides   the    revivals  of    the 
year    1800  and    the    years   immediately   follow- 
ing,   it    should    be    noted   that   the    period   of 
the    Unitarian   controverBy   in    New 
1.  In       Eng^d  (1819  sqq.)  was  also  one  of 

OeneraL  revival.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  centuiy  the  Presbyterians  in- 
creased fourfold  in  membership,  chiefly  by  revivals, 
the  Congregationalists  twofold,  the  Baptists  three- 
fold, and  the  Methodists  sevenfold.  In  the  six 
years  from  1828  to  1832  it  is  estimated  that  200,000 
people  united  with  the  leading  Evangelical  churches, 
of  whom  60,000  were  young  men.  The  financial 
panics  of  1837  and  1857  were  followed  by  revivals, 
the  latter  of  great  power.  The  MiUerite  excite- 
ment of  1843  (see  Adventistb)  produced  a  reaction 
unfavorable  to  revivals.  But  after  1857,  for  two 
yean  there  was  a  general  revival  all  over  the  coun- 
try, conducted  for  the  most  part  by  pastore  through 
their  regular  ministrations,  having  its  chief  expres- 
sion in  prayer-meetings,  which  brought  in  flJi>out 
300,000  into  the  churches.  The  period  of  the  Civil 
War  was  unfavorable  to  revivals;  and  it  was  not 
till  1874  that  the  current  was  reversed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  revivals  under  Moody,  George 
Frederick  Pentecost  (q.v.),  and  others.  Tlie  decade 
from  1870  to  1880  saw  an  increase  of  3,392,567  com- 
municants in  Evangelical  churches,  among  the  best 
in  the  history  of  American  Christiamty.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  than  the 
revivals  in  colleges.  Among  recent  prominent  re- 
vivalists are  to  be  mentioned  B.  Fay  Mills,  Sam 
Jones,  and  Sam  SmaU,  William  A.  Sunday,  R.  A. 
Torrey,  and  J.  WUbur  Chapman  (qq.v.). 

F.  H.  Foster. 

In  the  perspective  of  revival  history  during  the 
dose  of  the  nineteenth  and  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  three  persons,  Benjamin  Fay  Mills, 
Reuben  Archer  Torrey,  and  J  Wilbur  Chapman 
(qq.v.),  all  clergymen,  appear  as  leaders  in  a  move- 
ment especially  noted  for  the  prominent  part  taken 
in  it  by  the  laity.  They  all  owe  their  stimulus  in 
their  special  work  to  Dwight  L.  Moody  (q.v.,  and 
see  above),  with  whom  they  were  early  brought 
into  dose  touch.  They  borrowed  from  him  their 
message — plain.  Scriptural,  urgent,  made  effect- 
ive by  a  fiery  conviction,  feathered  by  anec- 
dote, incident,  and  experience,  and  unfettered  by 
labored  aigumentation  or  the  embellishments  of 
rhetoric. 

The  first  of  these,  Benjamin  Fay  Mills  (q.v.),  was 
a  classmate  at  Lake  Forest  University,  111.,  of 
Chapman,  with  whom  also  for  a  time  later  he  was 
associated  with  marked  success  in  revival  cam- 
paigns.    He  began  his  evangelistic  work  in  1886, 
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and  for  ten  yean  continued  in  it  uninterruptedly, 
visiting  many  of  the  principal  centen  of  population 
in  the  Uiuted  States  and  Canada.     His  main  and 

immediate  dependence  was  a  popular 

2.  Benjamin  address  to  the  masses  assembled,    in 

Pay  XlUa.  which  he  was  a  master;   but  back  of 

that.  Mills  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  have  "  organijEed  success."  His  one 
outstanding  method  was  his  "  district  combination 
plan  "  by  which  cities  were  divided  into  section'^ 
over  which  a  network  of  services  was  spread.  He 
was  systematic,  taking  time  and  pains  to  prepare 
by  arousing  interest,  enlisting  support,  and  form- 
ing and  multiplying  prayer-circles.  And  then  when 
the  blow  was  struck  in  his  Gospel  appeal  he  drew 
the  net  by  his  card-signing  device,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce,  thereby  securing  immediate 
decision.  For  the  time  in  which  Benjamin  Fay 
Mills  gave  his  fine  talents  to  the  work  of  soul- 
saving,  few  men  have  been  more  honored  of 
God. 

Next  to  him,  an  evangelist  of  commanding  per- 
sonality is  Reuben  Archer  Torrey  (q.v.).    The  rise 

of  Torrey  goes  back  to  the  founding 
8.  Seaben  -^  1359  ^t  Chicago  of  the  Moody  Bible 

Institute,  the  purpose  of  it  being  a 

thorough  and  practical  study  of  the 
En|[^ish  Bible.  His  close,  personal  connection  with 
Moody  in  this  Bible  work  made  him,  like  Moody 
himself,  a  "  Bible-man."  Torrey  is  distinguished 
above  both  Mills  and  Chapman  by  a  thorough 
mastery  and  use  in  revival  work  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular.  That  Bible  Institute,  under  Moody, 
Torrey,  and  others,  became  a  veritable  "  power- 
house "  in  the  great  Worid's  Fair  campaign  in 
Chicago  in  1893.  And  since  then,  out  from  its  Bible 
atmosphere  Torrey  himself  has  gone  forth  on  many 
a  revival  enterprise,  notably  in  the  instance  of  his 
recent  Kn^ish  mission  which  was  marked  by  such 
intense  interest,  not,  however,  without  much  antag- 
onism on  the  part  of  some  non-conforming  clergy- 
men who  took  exception  to  his  hyper-orthodoxy. 

But  the  foremost  of  the  three  named  is  J  Wilbur 
Chapman  (q.v.).    He  is  the  product  of  a  wider  en- 

viroimient,  and  therefore  reaches  out 

4.  J  WUbnrin  influence  to  a  larger  periphery.    He 

Chapman,  was  eariy  associated  wi^  Moody  both 

as  vice-president  of  the  Bible  Insti- 
tute and  in  evangelistic  work.  His  pastorates  were 
a  gynmasium  where  he  was  put  in  training  for  the 
noblest  athletics,  that  of  bringing  sinners  to  God 
— ^in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  in  one  revival  he  har- 
vested more  than  100  souls,  including  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  city;  and  later  in  a  steady  re- 
vival fire,  gathering  in  more  than  500  converts  in 
five  years;  in  Philadelphia,  adding  1,100  to  the 
membership  of  the  church  in  three  years;  and  in 
New  York,  when  he  resigned  the  pastorate,  in  1902, 
to  become  head  of  the  Evangelistic  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

His  subsequent  record,  is  brilliant.  His  famous 
Boston  campaign,  for  magnitude,  power,  and  per- 
manence of  r^ults,  is  without  a  parallel  in  this 
country.  Eariy  in  1910  he  returned  from  evangel- 
istic journey  around  the  world,  in  which  he  visited 
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eleven  countziea,  spoke  in  sizty  cities — ^in  Australia, 
China,  Japan,  and  England.  Late  in  the  winter  of 
1910-11  he  resumed  work  in  Brookl3m,  N.  Y. 

The  period  of  Mills,  Torrey,  and  Chapman  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  in  the  history  of  revivals  in 
American  Christianity.  Those  named  have  had  as 
associates  and  imitators  men  like  A.  C.  Dixon,  H. 
M.  ^Miarton,  Major  Whittle,  J.  Arthur  Smith,  and 
others;  and  so  their  methods  have  been  adopted  in 
many  places  with  greater  or  less  efifect. 

S.  B.  Dunn. 

IV.  The  Welsh  Revival  of  1904-1906:   Wales  is 

well  known  as  the  land  of  revivals.    Owing  to  the 

intense  national  spirit  of  the  Welsh  people  these 

awakenings     possess     characteristics , 

1.  The  which  distingidsh  them  from  the  gen- 
Welsh  eial  religious  movements  of  Great 
People.     Britain  as  a  whole.    Through  the  long 

centuries  of  Saxon  domination  the  in- 
habitants of  Wales — who  number,  all  told,  less  than 
one-half  of  the  population  of  London — ^have  pre- 
served their  independence  in  language,  literature, 
and  national  consciousness.  A  fieiy  and  imagina- 
tive race  of  mountaineers,  imbued  with  a  strong 
reli^ous  spirit,  they  have  from  time  to  time  ex- 
perienced great  spiritual  upheavals  which  have 
proved  epochal  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  under  Daniel 
Rowlands  and  Howel  Harris  was  a  national  renais- 
sance which  liberated  the  forces  of  ChristiiEui  de- 
mocracy in  the  principality  and  introduced  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  education. 

The  religious  movement  known  as  "  The  Great 
Welsh  Revival "  is  the  latest  and  most    widely 

known  of  these  national  awakenings. 

2.  The  This  revival  covers  a  period  of  two 
Revival     years — from  the  early  part  of  1904  to 

Described,  the  beginning  of  1906.  During  that 
time  it  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
professed  conversion.  Of  this  number  some  60,000 
can  be  accounted  for  as  being  in  1910  members  in 
f?ood  standing  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Wales. 
The  immediate  ethical  results  of  the  movement 
were  remarkable.  A  great  wave  of  sobriety  over- 
swept  the  country  so  that  the  liquor  trade  suffered 
enormous  financial  losses;  the  decrease  in  criminal 
ca<e9  was  no  less  remaricable;  hundreds  of  out- 
lawed debts  were  settled;  goods  stolen  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  before  were  returned  to  their  owners; 
a  phenomenal  increase  was  recorded  in  the  demand 
for  good  literature;  feuds  of  long  standing  were 
healed;  and  sectarianism,  a  great  curse  of  Welsh 
national  life,  was  softened  by  a  larger  charity  and 
a  deeper  consciousness  of  an  underlying  unity. 
The  movement  must  not  be  confused  with  the  or- 
fninized  missions  that  were  held  about  this  time  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  genius  of  the 
Welsh  revival  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any 
of  these  missions.  It  was  spontaneous,  imconven- 
tional,  and  without  organization  of  any  sort.  None 
of  its  "  leaders  "  was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
none  was  a  great  preacher.  Most  of  the  workers 
were  from  ihd  humble  walks  of  life  and  were  com- 
paratively uneducated.  Some  of  the  most  success- 
ful were  3roung  gir^  under  twenty,  who  assisted 
at  the  meetings  with,  exhortation  and  song.  In 
X.~2 


method — or  its  absence — the  services  have  been 
termed  a  triiunph  for  Quakerism;  "  obedience  to 
the  Spirit "  was  the  only  condition  insisted  upon. 
Only  very  rarely  was  a  sermon  attempted;  the 
meetings  were  devoted  to  prayer,  song,  testimony, 
and  exhortation,  and  seldom  concluded  before  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  They  were  character- 
ised by  far  less  violent  demonstrations  than  previ- 
ous revivals  in  the  principality.  The  burden  of  the 
revival-message  was  the  love  of  God.  As  is  usually 
the  case  in  Wales,  there  were  many  apparently 
occult  phenomena — ^visions,  voices,  and  signs  in 
the  heavens  (see  §  6,  below). 

So  far  as  the  origin  of  the  movement  can  be 
traced  at  all,  it  appears  to  have  begun  in  Feb., 
1904,  in  New  Quay,  Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales. 
Revival  manifestations  were  first  noticed  in  the 
local  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  of 
3.  Its  which  Joseph  Jenkins  was  pastor. 
Origin.  Later,  a  convention  was  held  in  Blaen- 
anerch  where  there  were  many  indi- 
cations of  a  spiritual  awakening.  This  convention 
was  attended  by  a  young  man  who  was  to !  e  known 
later  as  the  "  leader  "  of  the  revival-i-Evan  John 
Roberts,  at  that  time  a  candidate  for  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  ministry  and  student  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  Newcastle  Emlyn,  South  Wales.  In 
the  autimm  of  the  same  year  the  revival  flame  that 
had  been  flickering  obscurely  in  New  Quay  and 
other  places,  burst  forth  and  quickly  spread  over 
the  country,  sweeping  upward  from  the  South  to 
the  mountainous  extremities  of  northern  Wales 
and  subduing  all  before  it.  The  remarkable  scenes 
witnessed  were  reported  in  the  English  press  and 
presently  aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world.  By  this  time  Evan  Roberts  had  be- 
come the  central  figure  of  the  awakening;  still,  to 
designate  him  the  "leader"  of  the  revival  is  to 
contradict  the  real  genius  of  the  movement,  which, 
throughout,  was  without  organization  or  executive 
direction.  The  revival  was  really  begun  before 
Roberts  started  upon  his  apostolate;  but  undoubt- 
edly he  became  the  chief  and  most  honored  repre- 
sentative of  the  movement. 

Evan  John  Roberts  was  bom  on  July  d,  1878. 

He  is  of  humble  parentage  and  is  the  ninth  of  a 

family  of  fourteen  children;  of  these,  two  sisters  are 

living  in  the  United  States.   Hisbirth- 

4.  Evan  place  is  Bwlchymynydd,  Loughor, 
John       South  Wales,  a  small  mining  town  of 

Roberts;  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants.  He  was 
Sarl^  Life,  brought  up  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Church  (see  Presbyterians. 
IV.),  of  which  his  parents  are  members  and  which 
he  himself  joined  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  When 
eleven  years  old  Roberts  left  schooL  and  went  to 
work  as  door-boy  in  a  local  coal  mine  where  his 
father  also  labored.  Here  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
in  a  coal-truck  accident,  and,  later  on,  in  a  coUieiy 
explosion  A  third  narrow  escape  happened  toward 
the  end  of  the  revival  when,  a  few  yards  from  a  steep 
precipice,  he  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  drawn  by 
a  runaway  team.  At  twenty-four  Evan  Roberts  left 
the  mines  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the  trade  of 
his  uncle,  Evan  Edwards,  a  blacksmith.  A  year 
later  he  was  accepted  as  candidate  for  the  Welsh 
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Presbyterian  ministiy  and  in  1904  entered  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  Newcastle  Emlyn,  South  Wales. 
Before  this  he  had  become  subject  to  mystical  expe- 
riences of  a  trance-like  nature.  He  devoted  many 
hours  each  day  to  prayer.  He  heard  "  voices  "  and 
saw  "  visioDB  **  and  felt  himself  caught  up  above 
the  limitationa  of  time  and  sense  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God.  This  last  experience  came  to  him 
twice  a  day  at  regular  hours  and  continued  for  some 
time.  He  foimd  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  studies 
to  his  own  satisfaction  in  Newcastle  Emlyn.  His 
text-books  would  seem,  as  he  has  expressed  it,  to 
be  aflame  in  his  hand,  and  he  would  be  seized  with 
violent  phymcal  pain  until  he  would  drop  the  book 
and  take  up  his  Bible.  His  friends  feared  for  his 
mental  condition.  On  Sept.  29,  1904,  in  Blaen- 
aneroh  Calvinistic  Methodist  CSiapel  he  passed 
through  a  spiritual  crisis,  in  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  Living  Force  "  entered  him  with  almost 
phjTsical  violence,  imparting  to  him  intense  joy, 
bodily  strength,  and  mental  illumination,  as  well 
as  spiritual  earnestness  and  power. 

On  Oct.  31  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Loughor 

and  began  his  work  as  revivalist — first  among  his 

own  family  and  then  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 

a  member.    At  the  beginning  he  was 

5.  Work  regarded  with  suspicion  and  consid- 
in  the      ered  demented,  but  the  power  of  his 

RevivaL  meetings  was  irresistible  and  he  quickly 
became  a  national  figure  as  the  toreh- 
bearer  of  the  revival.  In  his  meetings  he  confined 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  Welsh  language. 
He  sometimes  gave  addr^ses  of  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  duration,  but  usually  he  spoke  for 
less  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  His  style  was  pithy 
and  epigranmiatic,  abounding  in  quaint  metaphor 
and  homely  illustration.  He  was  ready-witted  and 
often  in  the  meetings  indulged  in  dialogue  and  quick 
repartee.  He  is  possessed  of  clairvoyant  and  clair- 
audient  powers,  and  occasionally  these  were  exer- 
cised in  the  meetings.  Toward  the  close  of  the  re- 
vival he  cloistered  himself  in  the  home  of  a  friend 
and  observed  a  seven-days'  sUence,  shutting  himself 
away  from  the  outside  world,  and  refusing  to  com- 
mimicate  with  any  one  except  by  writing.  This  he 
did,  as  he  believed,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  voice. 
He  emerged  from  this  strange  experience  much 
stronger  physically  and  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
and  spiritual  exaltation.  His  only  mission  outside 
Wales  was  in  Liverpool  (where  he  was  accorded  a 
public  banquet  by  the  lord  mayor,  Apr.  7,  1905). 
In  this  mission  he  addressed  himself  mainly  to  the 
Welsh  people  and  rarely  spoke  in  English.  When 
in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  silence  adverse  criticism 
which  had  raised  the  question  of  his  sanity,  he  was 
examined  by  five  English  specialists  who  issued  a 
certificate  of  his  mental  soundness.  In  1906,  at  the 
end  of  the  revival,  Roberts  suffered  a  severe  nerv- 
ous collapse.  He  passed  into  retirement  in  the  home 
of  friends  residing  in  Leicestershire,  England,  where, 
imtil  Nov.,  1910,  he  remained  in  comparative  se- 
clusion. His  health  has  improved.  From  his  re- 
tirement he  has  written  one  or  two  articles  for  the 
religious  press,  but  they  lack  the  brilliance  of  his 
extempore  revival  addresses.  He  is  a  good  musician 
and  a  poet  of  some  ability.    Before  the  revival  he 


acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  and  took  up  as  a  diversion  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy and  some  of  the  occult  sciences. 

The  religious  awakening  has  brought  about  in 
Wales  a  quickening  of  national  spirit  which  is  aediL- 
ing  expression  in  progressive  legislation  and  general 
reform,  and  in  this  way  it  is  still  fulfilling  itaelf. 
It  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  movement 
for  the  political  independence  of  Wales — ^the  grant- 
ing of  a  measure  of  autonomy  by  which  the  idealism 
of  Welsh  democracy  can  be  given  an  adequate  organ 
of  expression. 

Concerning  the  so-eaUed  occult  phenomena  ot 
the  revival  much  could  be  written.  In  almost  every 
village  within  the  revival  sone  testimony  was  given 
to  the  experience  of  mysterious  p^chical  experi- 
ences.   In  Evan  Roberts  himself,  ih& 

6.  Occult  occult  faculties  are  strongly  developed 
Phfloomcoa.  (see  1 4  above).  He  is  (or  was)  subject 
to  tiance-like  ecstasies.  He  claimed  to 
be  able  to  hear  the  prayers  offered  for  him  in  far- 
distant  places;  he  was  quick  to  detect  any  spirit 
of  opposition  or  skepticism  in  his  meetings  and  to 
trace  it  to  its  source;  he  was  continually  hearing 
"  voices  "  and  seeing  visions.  It  must  be  added 
that  in  these  mattere  the  self-restraint  of  the  re- 
vivalist was  as  remarkable  as  the  experience 
themselves.  They  came  to  him  unsought  and  were 
consistently  subordinated  to  his  Evangelical  mes- 
sage. The  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis  in  his  chronides 
of  the  awakening  {WUh  CkritA  among  the  Minen, 
London,  1906)  narrates  many  instances  of  signs 
and  visions,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  case 
of  Mra.  Jones,  a  peasant  woman  of  Egryn,  Meri- 
onethshire, whose  evangelistic  work  during  the  re- 
vival was  laigely  infiuenced  by  the  appearance  of 
phenomenal  lights  (a  record  of  her  experiences  is 
to  be  found  in  the  TranaacHonB  of  the  British  Psy- 
chical  Research  Society  for  Dec.,  1905).  Mr.  Lewis 
thus  describes  his  meeting  with  her:  "  She  made  no 
reference  to  the  signs  until  my  friend  and  I  asked 
her.  She  answered  us  simply  as  if  she  were  speak- 
ing about  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  that  she  had  seen, 
almost  from  the  first,  each  evening  a  fire  or  light 
between  her  and  the  hills  which  rise  from  the  marshy 
shore — a  quickly  vibrating  light,  '  as  though  full  of 
eyes,'  so  another  described  it.  It  had  revealed  to 
her  what  to  expect  at  the  meetings?  Yes,  without 
fail.  One  evening  she  had  interpreted  the  sign  to 
mean  four  converts.  But  only  three  responded 
when  the  test  was  made  in  the  crowded  little  chapeL 
'  But  there  must  be  four,'  she  said.  No,  there  could 
not  be;  all  the  rest,  except  the  three  who  had  de- 
clared themselves  that  night,  were  already  menibers. 
'  But  there  ought  to  be  four  to-night,'  she  repeated. 
No  fourth  could  be  found,  until  the  door  of  the  little 
vestibule  was  opened  and  one  stood  there  halting 
between  two  opinions.  The  opening  of  the  door 
and  a  kindly  word  of  invitation  brought  the  in- 
quirer inside.  And  the  four  was  completed.  She 
had  seen  the  light  hovering  over  some  houses  on 
the  hilltops;  she  was  puzzled,  for  she  thought  there 
was  no  one  in  those  houses  unconverted,  or  at  least 
out  of  church  membership.  But  one  day  she  was 
told  by  the  Wesleyan  minister  at  Barmouth  and 
anoth^  friend  who  visited  her,  that  there  was  one 
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old  woman  In  one  of  the  houses,  not  now  on  Christ's 
side.  *  Ah,  that  must  be  it,'  she  said.  The  two 
friends  went  up — ^f  ound  the  woman  in  concern  for  her 
souL  Hn.Jonee  herself  visited  her;  she  became  one 
of  the  fifty-one  [converts]  in  that  marvelous  fort- 
night. 

"  &IB  had  visited  several  villa{;es  near  her  home 
during  the  daric  nights.  The  light,  she  said,  had 
frequently  aocompajoied  her—not  a  terrifying  light, 
but  gentle  and  calm,  just  showing  her  way  as  she 
walked."  "The  problem,"  concludes  Mr.  Lewis, 
"  still  remains  unsolved.  But  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  the  appearance  of  these  lights,  at 
the  time  and  place.  Afterward  they  grew,  no  doubt, 
into  a  sort  of  foolish  cult.  Some,  from  mischief, 
made  lights  appear  where  Mrs.  Jones  went  to  con- 
duct missions;  at  other  times  natural  lights  were 
taken  to  be  extraordinary.  But  the  earlier  phe- 
nomena stand  by  themselves— possibly  natural, 
but  in  any  case  abnormal.  There  still  remain  to  be 
explained  their  association  with  her  movements 
and  their  alleged  clairvoyant  signs." 

It  must  be  said  that  these  phenomena  have  in 
some  quarters  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  importance  in  the  revival.  The 
part  that  they  played  was  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant. GwiLTM  Oswald  Griffith. 

V.  The  Roman  Catholic  Mission:  '*  Mission  "  is 
a  term  applied  by  Roman  Catholics  to  efforts  which 
are  the  equivalent  of  the  Protestant  "revival," 
consisting  of  efforts  directed  to  reclaiming  those 
within  the  territory  of  the  Church  who  have  been 
estranged  from  religious  observances.  There  was  no 
need  for  this  sort  of  work  until,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  state  religion,  large  num- 
bers of  pagans  came  in,  and,  with  the  conversion  of 
the  Teutonic  races,  the  Church  was  further  increased 
by  multitudes  who  were  only  superficially  affected 
by  the  Christian  spirit.  The  earlier  penitential  in- 
stitutions no  longer  sufficed.  When,  in  1215,  the 
duty  of  confession  was  made  universal,  the  idea  of 
legal  satisfaction,  made  prominent  by  the  hierarch- 
ical tendency,  was  a  hindrance  to  real  pastoral  work, 
and  neither  the  monks  nor  even  the  friars  found  the 
right  road  to  successful  pastoral  influence.  Only 
small  communities,  like  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon life  (see  Cobimon  Life,  Brethren  of  the)  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  devoted  themselves  with 
real  thoroughness  and  love  to  the  cultivation  of  an 
inner  spirit  of  Christian  piety.  It  was  the  Reforma- 
tion which  stirred  the  Roinan  Catholic  Church  to 
make  strong  efforts  to  confirm  the  wavering  and  re- 
claim the  wanderers.  The  Jesuits  (q.v.)  were  the 
most  aealous  instruments  of  this  movement  for  res- 
toration among  the  upper  classes,  and  the  Capu- 
chins (q.v.)  among  the  lower.  The  movement  first 
gained  stroigth  in  France,  where  the  bishops  had 
kept  up  a  tradition  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  spiritual  state  of  their  dioceses.  It  was  fur- 
thered by  Vincent  de  Paul,  who,  in  1616,  began  his 
woric  in  behalf  of  the  galley-slaves,  and  at  Folleville 
in  the  next  year  preached  the  desirability  of  general 
confession  with  such  fervor  that  he  was  obliged  to 
call  in  the  Jesuits  from  Amiens  to  help  him  with  the 
crowds  who  came.  Ultimately  he  founded  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Ifission,  or  Laiarist  order  (see 


Lazaribtb),  to  promote  not  only  education  and 
missions  among  the  heathen  but  aJso  similar  efforts 
in  (Christian  lands.  A  new  impulse  was  given  by  the 
congregation  of  mission-priests  founded  in  1815  by 
the  Abb^  Legris-Duval,  expressly  devoted  to  this 
particular  work.  After  the  upheaval  of  1848  the 
German  episcopate  made  frequent  use  of  missions  to 
reclaim  the  estranged  masses;  they  were  usually 
preached  by  Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  (qq.v.), 
sometimes  by  Capuchins  and  Franciscans  (qq.v.), 
and  by  the  two  latter  orders  from  1872  to  1894, 
when  the  two  former  were  excluded  from  the  Em- 
pire. [In  the  United  States  missions  have  become 
a  regular  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery,  held 
at  intervals  in  most  of  the  lai^r  parishes,  by  Jesu- 
its, Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Passionists,  Paul- 
ists  (qq.v.),  and  other  orders.]  They  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  careful  preparation  of  the  ground 
by  the  parochial  clergy,  and  consist  largely  of  fre- 
quent stirring  sermons  on  sin,  repentance,  judgment, 
and  Christian  duties,  leading  to  the  reception  of  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  communion,  and  closing 
with  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  baptismal  vow  by 
the  whole  congregation.  There  can  be  no  difference 
of  view  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
as  to  tiie  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel 
not  only  to  the  heathen  but  also  to  lukewarm  and 
nominal  Christians.  But  there  may  weU  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  rapid  succession  of  exciting 
sermons,  accompanied  by  appeals  to  the  emotions 
in  external  ways,  is  ready  calculated  to  produce 
lasting  fruits  rather  than  simply  to  bring  the 
people  into  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  precepts, 
especially  confession.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
constant  striving  after  effect,  the  rhetorical  decla- 
mation, the  exaggerated  pictures  drawn  of  the  evils 
and  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  the  appeal  to  fear 
can  well  be  productive  of  real  moral  renewal. 

(D.  STEITZf.) 
BnuoGRAPHT:  To  be  taken  into  account  are  (1)  the  arti- 
cles in  this  work  on  the  men  named  as  revivalists  in  the 
text,  especially  those  of  Edwards,  Lyman  Beecher,  Tyler, 
Finney.  Spring,  Taylor,  Wesley,  Whitefield.  Moody,  Toi^ 
rey,  and  others;  (2)  the  works  by  those  men  which  deal 
with  the  subject  (e.g.,  Edwards*  ThovghU  concerning  tha 
Preamt  Revival  of  Reliaion,  and  NarraHve  of  the  Work  of 
Ood  in  Nofthamptan);  and  (3)  the  literature  under  the  ar- 
ticles on  these  men,  which  often  discusses  the  revival  activi- 
ties of  the  subjects. 

Treatises  on  the  general  history  of  revivals  are:  W.  B. 
Sprague,  Leeiuree  on  RevivaU  ofRdigion^  New  York,  1833; 
C.  0.  Finney,  Leduree  on  ReoivaU  of  ReUoion,  Bostont 
1835,  new  ed..  London.  1910;  J.  Gillies,  Hielorical  CoUec- 
tione  Relating  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  Succeee  of  the  Ooe- 
pel.  Preface  by  H,  Bonor,  London.  1845;  B.  Tyler,  New 
England  Reoivale,  ae  they  Bxided  at  the  Clote  of  the  18th 
and  the  Beginning  of  the  19th  Centuriea,  Boston.  1846;  E. 
Porter,  Lettere  on  the  Religioua  ReoivaU  tthich  Prevailed 
about  the  Beginning  of  the  Preeent  Century,  Boeton.  1858; 
H.  Humphry.  Revival  Sketchee  and  Manual,  New  York, 
1869;  W.  QftMOn,  The  Year  of  Grace:  a  Hiet,  of  the  Re- 
vival in  Ireland,  1869  A,D„  Boston,  1860;  J.  H.  Vincent, 
HieL  of  the  Camp  Meeting  and  Grounda  at  Wedeyan  Grove, 
Boston,  1869;  Mrs.  M.  N.  Van  Cott,  The  Harveat  and  the 
Reaper:  RenUnieeeneee  of  Revival  Work,  New  York,  1876; 
C.  L.  Thompson.  7%met  of  Refreshing:  Hial.  of  American 
Revivals,  Chicago,  1877;  W.  W.  Bennett.  Narrative  of  the 
Great  Revival  in  the  Southern  Armies  during  the  Civil  War, 
Philadelphia,  1877;  J.  Porter.  Revivals  of  Religion,  New 
York.  1878:  S.  G.  Swallow,  Camp  Meetings:  their  Origin, 
Hist.,  and  UtUity;  also  their  Perversion,  New  York,  1878; 
H.  Bushnell,  Building  Eras  in  Religion,  New  York.  1881; 
G.  F.  Jones.  From  the  ForecastU  to  the  Pulpit;  fifty  Years 
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amono  Sailon;  amtainino  an  Aeeouni  of  a  wonderful  Re- 
vival upon  the  Sea;  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  P.  Strick' 
land.  New  York.  1884;  8.  B.  HallidAy  and  D.  8.  Qresory, 
The  Church  in  America  and  iU  Baptienu  of  Fire,  Lon- 
don and  Toronto,  1896;  A.  Sims.  RemarhMe  Narrativee, 
or  Recorde  of  Powerful  Revivale,  Kinsston,  Ont.,  1896; 
H.  Johnaon,  Storiee  of  Great  ReoivaU,  London.  1900;  A. 
T.  Pieraon,  Forward  Movemente  of  the  Laet  Half  Century, 
New  York.  1900;  G.  C.  Morsan,  Bvangdiem:  a  Study  of 
Need  and  Opportunity,  London,  1904;  W.  A.  Candler, 
Great  Revivale  and  the  Great  Republic,  Atlanta.  Ga.,  1904; 
F.  Q.  Beardaley.  Hiet.  of  American  Reoivale,  New  York, 
1904;  J.  Page.  Great  Evangeliets  and  how  God  hoe  uaed 
them,  London,  1905;  J.  Burna,  Revivals;  their  Laws  and 
Leaders,  London,  1909. 

On  the  "  Great  Awakening  *'  consult:  J.  Tncy.  The 
Great  Awakening:  a  Hist,  of  the  Revival  of  Rdigion  in  the 
Time  of  Edwards  and  Whitefidd,  Boston.  1842  (a  classic) ; 
E.  P.  Hood.  Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, London.  1880,  reissued  With  a  supplemental  De- 
scription of  the  Revival  in  America,  Philadelphia.  1882; 
J.  H.  Overton.  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  18th  Century, 
New  York.  1886. 

On  special  recent  revivals:  D.  L.  Moody  and  I.  D. 
Sankey,  Narrative  of  Labors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
with  Addresses  and  Lectures,  New  York.  1875;  R.  W.  Clark, 
The  Work  of  God  in  Great  Britain  under  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  in  1873-76,  New  York.  1875;  Christian  Con- 
vention of  the  Northwest.  .  .  .  Union  Revival  Meetings  eon- 
ducted  by  B.  F.  Mills  and  J.  W.  ChapmaA,  Minneapolis, 
1893;  R.  Harkneas.  With  the  Torrey- Alexander  Mission 
round  the  World,  London,  1904;  J.  K.  Maclean,  Triumphant 
Evangelism:  the  three  Years*  Missions  of  Torrey  and  Alex- 
ander in  Great  Britain,  London.  1905;  Q.  T.  B.  Davis, 
Torrey  and  Alexander;  the  Story  of  a  World-wide  Revival, 
London.  1905;  T.  R.  Williams.  The  True  Revival  versus 
Torreyism,  London,  1905. 

On  the  Welsh  revival:  W.  T.  Stead.  The  Coming  Re- 
vCval.  What  I  have  seen  and  hope  to  see,  London.  1905; 
idem.  The  Revival  in  the  West,  ib.  1905;  Awstin  (pseud.). 
The  Religious  Revival  in  Wales,  1904,  Cardiff.  1905;  I.  W. 
Charlton.  The  Revival  in  Wales,  London,  1905;  J.  P. 
Lewis.  The  Awakening  in  Wales  and  Some  of  the  Hidden 
Springs,  London.  1905;  H.  Elvet  Lewis.  With  Christ  among 
the  Miners,  ib..  1907;  J.  V.  Morgan.  The  Welsh  Religious 
Revival  1004-OS',  a  Retrospect  and  a  Criticism,  London. 
1909;  The  Welsh  Revival,  in  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vi. 
81  sqq.,  New  York,  1909. 

On  the  psychology  of  revivals:  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Psy- 
chology of  Religion;  an  empirical  Study  of  the  Growth  of 
religious  Consciousness,  New  York,  1899;  G.  A.  Coe,  Spir- 
itual Life,  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Religion,  New  York, 
1900;  W.  James.  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  New 
York.  1902;  F.  M.  Davenport,  Primitive  TraiU  in  Relig- 
ious Revivals,  New  York,  1905;  Henke.  in  AJT,  1909,  pp. 
193  sqq. 

On  the  theory  and  practise  consult:  J.  W.  Alexander. 
The  Revival  and  its  Lessons,  New  York.  1861 ;  L.  T.  Town- 
send,  The  Supernatural  Factor  in  Religious  Revivals,  Bos- 
ton, 1877;  W.  W.  Newell.  Revivals:  how  and  when.  New 
York,  1882;  W.  P.  Doe,  editor.  Revivals;  how  to  promoU 
them.  New  York,  1884;  G.  W.  Hervey,  Manual  of  Re- 
vivals, New  York,  1884;  J.  O.  Peck.  The  Revival  and  the 
Pastor,  New  York.  1894;  J.  E.  W.  Ditchfield.  Fishers  of 
Men,  or  how  to  win  the  Men,  London,  1899;  J.  W.  Qiap- 
man.  Revivals  and  Minitiona,  New  York,  1900;  idem,  Pres- 
ent-Day  Evangelism,  ib.,  1903;  J.  P.  Bruahingham.  Catching 
Men:  Studies  in  vital  Et'angelism,  Qncinnati.  1906;  R.  A. 
Torrey,  How  to  Conduct  and  Promote  a  Successful  Revival, 
Chicago,  1906;  J.  V.  Coombs.  Christian  Evangelism,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1907;  0.  LeR.  Goodell,  Pastoral  and  Personal 
Evangelism,  New  York.  1907;  W.  Hamilton,  Sane  Evangel- 
ism, Philadelphia,  1909;  J.  Bums,  Revivals,  their  Laws 
and  Leaders,  London,  1909;  O.  O.  Green,  Normal  Evangel- 
Urn,  New  York.  1910. 

REWARD:  That  which  is  given  in  recognition 
of  merit  or  work  performed,  or  in  requital  of  good 
or  evil.  The  Bible  frequently  employs  the  concep- 
tion of  reward  to  express  the  certainty  that  God 
guarantees  the  ultimate  success  and  happiness  of 
those  who  obey  his  law.    Such  expressions,  how- 


ever, raise  two  serious  questioDs:  Does  not  the 
promise  of  a  reward  vitiate  the  motive  of  ethical 
conduct  by  introducing  into  it  an  egoistic  element, 
and  does  it  not  contradict  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
through  God's  grace  as  taught  by  Paul? 

On  cloeer  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  negative.  In 
private  life  reward  is  an  economic  conception,  repre- 
senting proportionate  compensation  for  work  accoiEi- 
plished.  Here  the  reward  is  usually  the  sole  mo- 
tive for  action.  In  public  life  the  case  may  be  quite 
different.  Here  altruistic  motives  come  into  play, 
and  reward,  in  the  sense  of  remimeration,  may 
cease  to  form  a  motive  for  action,  since  the  service 
rendered,  the  good  done  the  conununity,  may  be 
its  own  reward.  However,  the  public  official  who 
neglects  his  private  affairs  to  serve  the  community 
may  reasonably  expect  to  be  provided  for.  Simi- 
larly the  Christian  in  the  service  of  God.  Since  his 
work  in  the  moral  vineyard  leaves  mere  personal 
interest  out  of  account,  it,  too,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
service  rendered  to  the  community,  or  to  the  di- 
vine power  that  presides  over  the  moral  order;  and 
it  carries  with  it  naturally  the  expectation  of  rec- 
ompense for  the  personal  sacrifice  entailed.  Here 
there  is  no  thought  of  an  equivalent  for  service 
rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  a  laborer  in  private  life, 
for  the  reward  has  not  been  the  sole  motive  to  ac- 
tion. If  reward  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is 
clear  that  no  one  can  make  demand  of  God  for  rec- 
ompense. The  expectation  of  a  reward,  therefore, 
becomes  a  matter  of  faith,  and  the  reward  itself  a 
matter  of  grace.  In  the  last  analysis  human  service 
itself  is  a  gift  of  grace,  since  it  is  accomplished 
through  the  spirit  of  God  (Phil.  i.  6,  ii.  13).  In  this 
view  the  objections  urged  by  many  modem  ethical 
writers  (most  strongly  by  Eduard  von  Hartmann 
and  Nietzsche,  qq.v.)  against  reward  as  a  nK>tive 
become  irrelevant.  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  taught  ex- 
pressly that  the  Christian-ethical  life  does  not  spring 
from  any  thought  of  reward,  but  from  the  grace  of 
God  in  us  and  from  the  love  toward  God  and  our 
neighbors  which  it  awakens.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  conception  of  reward  is  not  employed  as  a  motive 
for  conversion,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  pa*- 
severance  in  the  Christian  life;  and  in  the  relig;ious 
view  of  the  worid  it  serves  to  express  the  certainty 
that  the  moral  order  is  not  merely  a  human  but  a 
divine  affair. 

The  idea  that  God  not  only  gives  the  law  but 
also  sees  to  its  fulfilment  is  inseparable  from  the 
religious  view  of  the  world.  According  to  the  proph- 
ets it  is  an  inviolable  rule  that  the  righteous  are  re- 
warded and  the  wicked  ptinished  (Isa.  ii).  10~1I; 
Amos  V.  14-27;  Hos.  iv.  1-3).  A  decision  between 
obedience  and  disobedience  toward  God  is  a  choice 
between  blessing  and  curse,  between  life  and  death 
(Deut.  xxviii.  1-68,  xxx.  1^20;  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45; 
Josh,  xxiii.  14-16).  In  numerous  sayings  and  para- 
bles Jesus  promises  the  goods  of  his  kingdom,  or 
eternal  life,  as  the  reward  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  v. 
2-10,  xix.  29,  xxiv.  45-61,  xxv.  34-46;  Luke  \\. 
22-36,  xii.  33-44,  xiv.  12-14);  but  it  is  dear  that 
he  did  not  make  the  expectation  of  reward  the  chief 
motive  of  Christian  life.  In  fact,  the  man  who  seeks 
to  gain  the  reward  by  his  own  efforts  forfeits  it 
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(cf.  Matt.  vi.  1-6,  16,  zviii.  1^;  Mark  viii.  35). 
It  b  duty  done  without  expectation  of  reward  that 
is  rewarded  (cf.  Luke  zvii.  10).  In  the  writings  of 
Paul  the  idea  of  reward  is  subordinated  to  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  graoe.  Eternal  life  is  a  gift 
of  God  (Rom.  vi.  23),  which  can  not  be  demanded 
as  a  right  (cf.  Rom.  iv.  4-5);  and  the  basis  of  eth- 
ical conduct  is  not  the  hope  of  reward,  but  a  real- 
ization of  the  mercy  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  1),  love 
toward  Christ  and  a  desire  to  obey  him  (II  Cor. 
viiL  8,  X.  5-7),  and  the  desire  to  live  in  the  spirit 
(Gal.  V.  25;  Rom.  viii.  13-17).  While  Paul  does 
not  always  reconcile  the  idea  of  reward  with  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  on  the  whole  he 
teaches  that  any  divine  requital  of  human  activity 
is  a  manifestation  of  grace;  and  that  such  activity 
itself  can  not  be  dissolved  into  a  series  of  separate 
deeds  meriting  reward.  Rather,  Christian  conduct 
presents  itself  as  a  uniform  manifestation  of  faith 
working  itself  out  ethically. 

The  Biblical  conception  of  reward  has  been  ex- 
plained away  in  mysticism,  which  sees  in  it  a  relic 
of  egoism;  or  it  has  been  rejected  in  non-religious 
syBUms  of  ethics,  which,  re^rding  ethical  conduct 
as  a  human  affair,  find  that  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
reward  obscures  ethical  insight;  or  it  has  been 
coarsened  and  formalised  in  legal  conceptions  of 
religion,  where  the  basis  of  Christian-etldcal  con- 
duct is  laid  in  arbitrary  statutes.  Here  the 
striviEig  for  a  reward,  which  was  only  an  acces- 
sory motive  in  the  Biblical  view,  becomes  the  chief 
motive. 

From  the  view  of  Augustine  that  to  cling  to  God 
is  both  virtue  and  the  reward  of  virtue  (Epist.,  civ. 
12)  was  developed  in  the  Bfiddle  Ages  that  mystical 
love  of  God  in  which  the  self  is  foigotten.  Bernard 
of  Gairvaux  gave  this  mysticism  its  classic  expres- 
sion in  his  doctrine  of  the  four  gradations  of  love. 
It  may  be  added  that  Melanchthon,  in  the  "  Apol- 
ogy "  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (CR,  xxvii.  275 
sqq.),  opposes  t^e  obscuring  of  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  graoe  by  the  conception  of  reward.  Simi- 
lariy,  the  Council  of  Trent  (Seanon  VI.,  cap,  xi.) 
characterised  the  expectation  of  an  eternal  reward 
as  a  subsidiary  motive  beside  the  chief  motive,  viz., 
the  glorification  of  God,  though  Canon  XXXI. 
seems  to  make  expectation  of  reward  alone  a  suffi- 
cient motive  (Schaff,  Creeds,  ii.  117).  While  in 
modem  phflosophical  ethics  reward  as  a  motive  has 
been  severely  criticized  and  generally  rejected,  it 
may  be  said  that  any  system  of  ethics  which  re- 
jects the  idea  of  an  ultimate  divine  recompense  is 
incomplete,  in  that  it  neglects  to  emphasize  the 
dominant  position  of  the  good  in  the  world. 

(O.  Kirn.) 

BnuoGaAFBT:  R.  W.  Hamilton,  The  ReveaUd  Doctrine  of 
Rewarda  and  PuniahmenU,  London,  1863;  P.  Mehlhorn, 
in  Jahrbik^her  fHar  proteatanHeehe  Theologie,  1876;  R.  Neu- 
meirter.  Die  neuUeUunenUiehe  Lehre  vom  Lohn,  Halle.  1880; 
W.  Q.  T.  Shedd.  Doffmatie  TKeohgy,  i.  309.  New  York. 
1889;  H.  Scbnlti.  in  TSK,  1890.  1894;  A.  Juncker.  Dae 
leh  vnd  die  Motivation  dee  WiOene  im  ChrielefUhum,  Halle. 
1891;  H.  P.  Liddon,  Sennone  on  Some  Worde  of  Chriet, 
Loodoo.  1892;  H.  H.  Wendt.  Die  Lehre  Jeeu,  pp.  160 
•qq..  2d  ed.,  06ttincen.  1901.  Eng.  tranal.  of  1st  ed..  The 
Teaching  of  Jeeue,  2  vob..  London.  1892;  E.  Ehrfaardt. 
Der  Orvndchamkter  der  Bthik  Jeeu,  Freibuzs.  1895;  K. 
Die  eitUiehe   Triebkraft  dee  OUavbenet   Leipsic, 


1895;  A.  TitiuB,  Die  netdeetamenlliche  Lehre  von  der  Sdig- 
keit,  parts  i.-iv.,  Tabingen.  1895-1900;  H.  Jaooby.  Neu- 
teetamerUliehe  Ethik,  Kdnigsber^.  1899;  H.  Cremer.  Die 
paulinieche  Reehtfertiovno^lehre,  pp.  359-368,  GQtenloh. 
1900;  C.  A.  BriggB.  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jeeue,  pp.  206. 
240.  New  York.  1904;  DCO,  ii.  528. 

REYNOLDS,  ren'elz,  EDWARD:  Church  of  Eng- 
land bishop;  b.  at  Southampton  Nov.,  1599;  d.  at 
Norwich  Jan.  16,  1676.  He  was  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  CoUege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1618;  feUow,  1620; 
M.A.,  1624;  D.D.,  1648);  became  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1622  and  served  as  royal  chaplain; 
became  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Northamptonshire,  1628, 
and  rector  of  Bramston,  1631.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a  moderate  Anglican, 
was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  1643, 
but  did  not  take  the  covenant  till  1644.  He  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  twenty-two  to  examine 
and  approve  ministers,  was  vicar  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  London,  1645-62;  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
1648-50  and  again  in  1659;  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor in  1648,  but  ejected  from  Christ  Church  in 
1659  for  not  taking  the  "  engagement."  At  the 
Restoration  Reynolds  conformed,  was  made  war- 
den of  Merton  CoUege  and  canon  of  Worcester  in 
1660,  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1661.  In  the  same 
year  he  took  pvt  in  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.). 

He  carried  his  Puri^nic  principles  into  practise 
even  while  a  bishop,  and  lived  only  for  his  diocese. 
His  Worke  were  first  collected  and  published  in 
1658;  best  edition,  with  Life,  by  A.  Chalmers, 
6  vols.  (London,  1826). 

Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  ut  sup., 
consult:  A.  k  Wood,  Athena  Oxoniensee,  ed.  P.  Blias.  iii. 
1083.  and  Faeti  Oxonieneee,  ii.  115,  129.  355,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1813-20;  DNB,  xlviii.  40-11. 

REYNOLDS,  HENRY  ROBERT:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Romsey  (7  m.  n.w.  of  Southampton), 
Hamp^iire,  England,  Feb.  26,  1825;  d.  at  Brox- 
bourne  (16  m.  n.n.e.  of  London),  Hertfordshire, 
Sept.  10,  1896.  He  was  educated  at  Coward  Col- 
lege and  University  CoUege,  London  (B.A.,  1848); 
became  pastor  at  Halsted,  Essex,  1846;  at  Leeds, 
1849;  president  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Col- 
lege, Cheshimt,  Herts,  1860,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1894.  He  was  author  of  Beginnings  of  the  Di- 
vine Life  (London,  1859);  Notes  of  the  Christian 
Life  (1865);  John  the  Baptist,  Congregational  Union 
lectures  for  1874  (1874);  Philosophy  of  Prayer,  and 
other  Essays  (1881);  commentajy  on  Hoaea  and 
Amos  (1884),  in  C.  J.  Ellicott's  Otd-Testament  Com- 
meniary  (1882-84);  of  exposition,  conmientary,  and 
introduction  to  the  Oospd  of  John  (1887-88;  in  the 
PtdpU  Commentary) ;  Athanasitis:  his  Life  and  Life 
Work  (1889);  Light  and  Peace.  Sermons  and  Adn 
dresses  (1892);  and  Lamps  of  the  Temple,  and  other 
Addresses  to  Young  Men  (1895).  He  wm  also  joint 
editor  and  compiler  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages 
of  Scripture  for  Christian  Worship  (1853);  editor 
of  Ecdesia:  Church  Problems,  2  series  (1870-71); 
Athanasius  (1889);  and  was  coeditor  of  the  British 
Quarterly  Review  (1866-74),  and  of  The  Evangelical 
Magazine  (1877-82). 

Bibuographt:  A  memoir  is  prefixed  to  one  of  his  publica- 
tions not  named  above.  Who  eay  ye  that  I  am,  London, 
1896;  H.  R.  Reynolde,  Hie  Life  and  Letters,  ed.  by  his  lia- 
ten,  ib.  1808. 
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REYNOLDS  (RAINOLDS),  JOHN:  Puritan  di- 
vine; b.  at  Pinhoe  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Exeter),  Devon- 
shire, 1549;  d.  at  Oxford  May  21,  1607.  He  prob- 
ably entered  Merton  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1563 
received  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christ!  (probation- 
ary fellow,  1566;  full  fellow,  and  B.A.,  1568);  he 
there  becune  tutor  to  Richard  Hooker  (q.v.),  Greek 
reader  (an  important  office),  1572-73-78;  resigned 
his  fellowship  in  1586;  was  then  appointed  to  a 
temporary  lectureship;  became  dean  of  Linoohi, 
1593;  and  president  of  0)rpus  Christ!,  1598.  He 
was  one  of  four  Puritan  representatives  (and  the 
chief  one)  at  the  Hunpton  Court  Conference  (q.v.), 
at  which  he  is  credited  with  suggesting  to  King 
James  the  desirability  of  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  (see  Biblb  Vsbsions,  B,  IV.,  6).  Of  this 
work  he  was  made  a  participant,  being  one  of  the 
committee  which  had  in  change  the  translation  of 
the  prophets,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  task.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  great 
learning,  remarkable  memoiy,  sound  judgment, 
lofty  character,  uprightness,  piety,  and  regard  for 
his  students.  Among  the  works  published  by  him 
are:  Sex  theses  de  sacra  Scriptura  et  ecdesia  (Lon- 
don, 1580);  The  Summe  of  the  Conference  between 
John  Raincids  and  John  Hart  touching  the  Head  and 
the  Faith  of  the  Church  (l5Si);  De  Romanes  ecdesioB 
idolairia  (1586);  The  Overthrow  of  Stage-Players 
(1599).  The  following  were  issued  after  his  death: 
Defence  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
thai  a  Man  may  lawfuUie  not  onlie  put  awaie  his  Wife 
for  her  Adtdterie  but  also  marry  another  (1609) ;  Cen- 
sura  librorum  Apocryphorum  Veteris  TestamenH 
(1611);  The  Prophecie  of  Obadiah  opened  and  ex- 
plained (1613);  The  Judgment  of  Doctor  Reigndds 
concerning  Episcopacy,  whether  U  be  Ood's  Ordinance 
(1641);  and  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  of  Haggai 
(1648). 

Bibuogbapht:  R.  Craokmithoqw,  Defentio  teeUtim  Ang- 
licana,  chap,  box.,  Londoa,  1625;  D.  Neal,  HiuL  of  the 
Puritaru,  i.  252.  ed.  J.  Toulmin.  Bath,  1793;  W.  H.  Frare, 
TKe  Enoliah  Chunk  {tSBS-lOM),  pp.  296  sqq..  ib.  1904; 
R.  Q.  Usher.  The  ReconutrueUon  of  the  Bniluh  Chtweh, 
New  York,  1910;  DNB,  xlviL  180-182. 

RHABANUS  MAURUS.   See  Rabanub  Maubus. 

RHEES,  ris,  RUSH:  Baptist;  b.  at  Chicago  Feb. 
8,  1860.  He  was  educated  at  Amherst  (A.B.,  1883), 
where  he  was  Walker  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
1883-^85,  and  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminaiy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1888.  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Bfiddle  Street  Baptist  Church,  Ports- 
mouth (1889-92),  he  was  associate  professor  of  New- 
Testament  interpretation  at  Newton  Theological 
Institution  (1892-94);  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject (1894-1900) ;  and  president  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  since  1900.  He  has  written  The  Life 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  A  Study  (New  York,  1900). 

RHE6IUS,  ri'ji-us  (RIE6ER),  URBANUS:  Gei^ 
man  Reformer;  b.  at  Langenargen  (17  m.  e.  of 
Constance)  in  the  latter  half  of  May,  1489;  d.  at 
CeUe  (23  m.  n.e.  of  Hanover)  May  27,  1541.  He 
received  his  first  education  at  lindau,  whence  he 
went  to  Freibui^,  where  he  came  under  strong  hu- 
manistic influence,  also  associating  much  with  Eck, 
the  subsequent  opponent  of  Luther.    When  Eck 


was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Ingolstadt  in  1510^ 
Rhogius  followed  him.  After  1512  he  devoted  ix^ 
creaaMl  attention  to  theology,  still  under  Eck's 
guidance,  and  in  1518,  while  visiting  Constance,  be 
wrote  his  first  theological  treatise,  the  De  digniiate 
sacerdotum,  from  a  strictly  orthodox  Roman  Catho- 
lic point  of  view.  In  1519  he  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  at  Constance,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Eck  took  the 
side  of  his  teacher.  By  Mar.,  1520,  however,  his 
position  had  for  some  unknown  reason  so  veered 
that  he  could  be  termed  a  friend  of  Luther.  He 
can  not,  however,  at  that  time  have  changed  his 
attitude  decidedly,  for  in  the  same  year  he  was  called 
to  Augsburg  as  cathedral  preacher  in  place  of  (Eco- 
lampadius,  who  had  entered  the  monastery  ci  St. 
Brigitta.  He  was  forced  to  leave  late  in  1521  for 
openly  supporting  Luther,  and  he  then  lived  at 
Aigen  and  Tetnang,  and  preached  for  a  time  at 
Hall  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  In  1524  he  published 
his  Ob  das  new  teslameni  yetz  recht  verteutscht  sey,  in 
reply  to  the  attack  of  Hieronymus  Emser  (q.v.) 
against  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  in  his  Auss 
was  grund  vnnd  ursach  Luther's  dolmatschung  •  .  . 
dem  gemeinen  man  bUlig  vorbotten  sey  (Leipsic,  1523), 
and  in  the  same  year  returned  to  Augsbui^  as  a 
private  citizen.  During  his  absence  friction  be- 
tween the  old  faith  and  the  new  movement  had  led 
to  riot  and  even  to  conspiracy,  until  the  demands 
laid  on  the  vacillating  city  council  forced  it  to  take 
a  firm  stand  and  ^lally  to  check  the  uprising. 
Rhogius  now  became  pastor  of  St.  Anne's;  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1524,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
under  both  kinds;  and  in  1526  he  married.  In  the 
eucharistic  controversy,  except  for  a  brief  period  of 
practical  subscription  to  Zwinglianism,  Rhegius 
adhered  to  the  position  of  Luther,  swayed,  no  doubt, 
by  fear  of  the  dangerous  radicalism  of  the  Anabap- 
tist movement,  which  both  he  and  his  colleagues 
vainly  sought  to  check.  His  feeble  efforts  to  efiPect 
a  mediation  between  Lutheranism  and  Zwinglian- 
ism  were  equally  fruitless;  religious  dissension  of 
all  kinds  steadily  increased,  and  the  civil  authorities 
were  timid  and  wavering. 

The  diet  of  1530  ended  the  career  of  Rhegius  at 
Augsbuig.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  (June  17) 
the  emperor  demanded  that  all  Protestant  preach- 
ing cease  at  once,  and  Rhegius  was  dismissed  with 
the  other  preachers.  Towaid  the  end  of  August  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Ernest  the  Confessor 
(q.v.),  duke  of  Lanebuig,  to  become  pastor  at  CSelle, 
and,  after  having  brought  about  a  conference  be- 
tween Melanchthon  and  Butser,  he  took  with  him 
a  series  of  articles  to  be  submitted  to  Luther,  whom 
he  met  at  Coburg  in  an  interview  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  In  the  territory  of  LOnebuig, 
though  it  was  already  won  for  the  Lutheran  cause 
with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  much  remained  to 
be  done  by  Rhegius,  who  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent in  1531.  In  this  same  year  he  preached  at 
LOneburg  and  issued  a  church  order,  though  it  was 
not  firmly  established  until  Sept.,  1532.  As  super- 
intendent Rhegius  took  special  pains  to  provide  the 
congregations  with  efficient  preachers  and  to  rouse 
those  already  in  office  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  duties.    His  activity  extended  even  b^tmd 
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the  docfay  of  LOnebuig,  especially  after  the  monas- 
teries had  been  r^ormed  by  his  untiring  activity. 
The  dty  of  Hanover  owes  to  him  the  renovation  of 
its  religioua  life  after  the  victory  of  the  Reformation, 
for  in  1536  he  drew  up  for  it  the  church  order  which 
is  still  in  force.  He  was  also  active  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Minden,  Soest,  and  Lemgo,  and 
he  strenuously  opposed  the  Anabaptists  who  found 
wann  sympathiaers  throughout  northern  Germany. 
As  the  adviser  of  Duke  Ernest,  Rh^gius  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  securing  the  acceptance  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  His  last  public  appearance 
was  at  the  conference  of  Hagenau  in  1540.  Among 
bis  writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
following:  DedigrdUiUmuxrdoiuin(A}ig!EA>UTg,  1519); 
Ujiderrieht,  Wis  ain  Christenmenack  Got  seinem  her- 
Ten  teglich  beiehlen  boU  (1521);  Wider  den  newen 
imal  Doctors  Andres  von  Carlstadi  des  Sacraments 
hoB)  VDomung  (n.p.,  1524) ;  Von  leybeygenschafft  oder 
KnedUheyt  (n.p.,  1525);  Wamung  wider  den  neuen 
Tavforden  (1527);  and  Formula  cauie  loquendi 
(Wittenberg,  1535;  Germ,  ed.,  1536,  Celle,  1880). 
The  works  of  Rbegius,  boUi  Latin  and  German, 
were  almost  completely  edited  by  his  son,  E.  Rhe- 
gius  (2  vds.,  Nurembeig,  1561-62). 

[Rhegius  also  wrote  ibe  following  worics  which 
were  translated  into  English:  Novob  doctrincB  ad 
veterem  eoOatio  (Augsbuig,  1526  [?]),  transl.  by  W. 
Turner,  A  Comparison  betwene  the  Olde  leamynge 
and  the  News  (Southwark,  1557);  Ain  Summa 
chri^idier  leer  (Augsbuig,  1527),  transl.  by  W. 
Lynne,  A  dedaration  of  tiie  twelve  articles  of  the 
dtritten  faythe  (London,  1548);  and  Doctrina  cer- 
Ossima  (Frankfort,  1545),  transl.  by  J.  Fox,  An 
instruceyon  of  Christen  fayth  (London,  1550  [7]);  as 
well  as  sermons  on  Matt.  ix.  16-26  (transl.  by  W. 
LjuDitj  London,  1548),  Luke  xxiv.  (transl.  by  W. 
Hilton,  London,  1578),  and  Matt,  xviii.  10  (transl. 
by  R.  Robinson,  London,  1590),  and  an  exposition 
of  Pa.  boocviL  (transl.  by  R.  Robinson,  London, 
1594).]  (Paul  TBchackbrt.) 

BtBUOoBATHT:  H.  C.  Heimbaiger,  Urbanua  Rhegiua^  Gotha, 
1851;  0.  tJhIlioin,  Utfbanua  Rhegiua,  Leben  vnd  auao^ 
iMUeSekrifUn,  Elbeifeld,  1862;  O.  Seiti.  Die  thtolooieche 
Entmetdwo  dea  Utfbanua  Rheoiua,  Oothm,  1808;  and 
Uteiatara  under  Lunim,  Habrn;  and  Zwurou,  Hdld- 

BBCR. 

RHEIMS  HRW  TESTAMENT.    See  Biblb  Ver- 
sions, B,  lY.,  I  5. 

RHODES.    See  Asia  Minob,  V. 

RHODES,  KNIGHTS  OF.  See  John,  Saint, 
Obdeb  of  Hospttalsbs  of. 

RHODON,  r5Men:  Greek  author  of  the  second 
oentuiy.  The  sole  source  of  infonnation  concerning 
him  is  Eusebius  (Hist,  ecd,,  V.,  xiii.),  who  states  that 
he  was  bom  in  Asia  and  educated  at  Rome  by 
Tatian,  so  that  he  woiild  seem  to  have  been  con- 
verted between  165  and  172.  Rhodon,  however, 
never  broke  with  the  Church.  According  to  Euse- 
bius, he  was  the  author  of  a  wprk  against  Marcion, 
and  tile  citations  preserved  by  Eusebius  are  impor- 
tant for  a  knowledge  of  Apelles  and  his  doctrine,  as 
well  as  other  Ifarcionists.  Eusebius  likewise  states 
that  Rhodon  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  hezaem- 
erao,  and  that  he  designed  a  polemic  against  an 


otherwise  unknown  work  of  Tatian  entitled  "  Prob- 
lems," in  which  all  difficult  passages  of  the  Bible 
had  been  collected.  Whether  Rhodon  ever  wrote 
this  refutation  and  explained  the  problems  thus 
posited  is  unknown.  At  Rome  Rhodon  held  a  dis- 
putation with  Apelles,  and  as  the  latter  died  about 
180,  while  Rhodon  wrote  his  anti-Marcionistic  trea- 
tise during  the  lifetime  of  Apelles,  the  composition 
of  the  work  must  have  been  between  170  and  180. 
It  ha3  been  suggested,  though  without  foundation, 
that  Rhodon  was  the  author  of  the  Canon  of  Mura- 
tori  (q.v.;  Hamack,  Litteratur,  i,  599)  and  of  the 
anti-Montanistic  treatise  excerpted  by  Epiphanius 
{Hist,  ecd.,  xlviii.  2-13;  H.  G.  Voigt,  Eine  verschol- 
lene  Urkunde  des  antimontanistischen  Kampfes,  pp. 
224  sqq.,  Ldpsic,  1891). 

(EBwm  Preubchen.) 

Bibuoqbapht:  The  fracmentB  are  collected,  with  notes,  in 
M.  J.  Routh,  Aelfffttuv  aacra,  L  435-146,  Oxford,  1846; 
MPG,  V.  1331-38;  Eng.  tianal.  in  ANF,  viiL  766.  Oon- 
eult:  A.  Qallandi,  BMiotheca  veterum  patrtem,  ii.,  pp.  xviL* 
144-145,  Venice,  1765;  P.  Caspari,  UngadrucHa  .  .  . 
QueUan  aur  Gaaehiehta  daa  Taufaymbola,  iii.  315,  340-341, 
364-365,  ChiiBtiania,  1871;  A.  Hilgenfeid,  Dia  Ketaarga- 
achiehU  daa  Urehriatenthuma,  632-633,  Leipsio,  1884;  Bar- 
denhewer,  Patrotogia,  pp.  105,  110-111,  Eng.  tranal..  St. 
Louia.  1Q08;  idem,  GaaehiehU,  i.  490-491;  KrOger,  Hialory, 
pp.  143-144;  Hamack,  LittanUur,  i.  599,  ii.  1,  pp.  313-314; 
DCB,  iv.  545. 

RICCI,  CATHERINE  DE.  See  Cathbbinu  db 
Ricci. 

RICCI,  rtt^cht,  LORENZO:  General  of  the  Jesuits; 
b.  at  Florence  Aug.  2,  1703;  d.  at  Rome  Nov.  24, 
1775.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1718, 
and  became  its  general  in  1758.  He  was  of  an  ami- 
able yet  inflexible  disposition,  and  was  unalterably 
attached  to  the  tenet  of  obedience.  To  all  proposi- 
tions to  change  the  constitution  of  the  order,  emar 
nating  either  from  the  pope  or  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes,  he  answered  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut 
non  sint"  ("  Let  them  [the  Jesuits]  be  as  they  are 
or  let  them  cease  to  exist''),  llie  consequence 
was  that  the  pope  dissolved  ^e  order  by  the  bull 
Dominiis  ac  redemptor  noster,  July  21,  1773.  Ricci 
protested  emphatically  against  the  action  and  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Bibuographt:  J.  J.  I.  von  D5llinger,  BaiMo*  aur  potiU' 
aehen,  kirehliehant  vnd  CuUurgeaekiehia,  iii.  1-74,  Vienna, 
1882;  A  Cireumatantial  AeeowU  of  tha  Daoth  of  Abbi 
Lavranee  Rieei,  To  which  ia  annexed  a  Copy  of  the  Pro^ 
tealation  which  he  left  at  hia  Daaih,  London,  1776;  A. 
Canyon,  DocwnerUa  inSdita  eoneemant  la  compagnia  da 
Jiaua,  vol.  xvii.,  Paris,  1869;  L.  A.  de  CaraccioU,  Vita 
detr  Abati  Loranao  Rieei,  n.p.,  n.d.;  Ranke,  Popaa,  iL  44ft- 
447;  XL,  x.  1170-72. 

RICCI,  1£ATTE0:  Roman  Catholic  missionaiy 
and  astronomer;  b.  at  Macerata  (120  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Florence),  Italy,  Oct.  6,  1553;  d.  at  Peking,  China, 
May  11,  1610.  He  first  studied  law,  but,  going  to 
Rome  in  1571,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  gave 
especial  attention  to  the  study  of  astronomy;  he 
was  sent  to  India  as  a  missionaiy  in  1577,  and  there 
completed  his  theological  stu<ties  and  was  made 
priest;  thence  he  was  called  to  Macao,  where  he 
gained  the  favor  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of 
Kwantung  both  by  his  personal  characteristics  and 
by  his  acquaintance  with  the  C^ihinese  language. 
Under  the  new  vicerqy  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
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Macao,  but  had  pennission  to  settle  at  Shaoteao  in 
the  same  province,  1600.  He  had  as  his  object, 
which  he  kept  steadily  in  mind,  a  mission  to  Peldng; 
this  he  brought  about  in  1600,  where  his  astronom- 
ical instruments  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  em- 
peror; permission  to  remain  was  not  definitely 
gained,  however,  until  1605,  when  he  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  settled  residence.  His  further  religious  ac- 
tivities were  carried  on  there,  looking  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Chinese;  and  no  less  devoted  were 
his  services  to  astronomy  and  mathematics,  which, 
however,  he  made  use  of  as  an  introduction  to  the 
truths  ci  Christianity.  The  esteem  which  he  won 
at  court  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  Roman 
Catholic  missions  in  China,  and  his  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  his  successors.  He  did  much  in  the  way 
of  writing  in  the  Chinese  language,  producing  works 
not  only  in  theolqgy,  but  also  in  mathematics  and 
geometry.  See  China,  II.,  2,  {  2. 
Bibliogbapht:    Biograpbiefl  have  been  written  by  P^re 

D'OrleanB,  Paris.  1698;  C.  8ainte-Foi.  ib..  1859;  A.  Werfer. 

Regensburg,  1870;  aod  L.  Nooentini,  in  the  **  Acta  "  of  the 

foarth  international  oongreaa  of  orientaliata.  ii.  273  aqq.. 

Florenoet  1881. 

RICCI,  SCIPIONE  DE':  Bishop  of  Pistoja  and 
one  of  the  few  representatives  of  the  Enlightenment 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy;  b.  at 
Florence  Jan.  9,  1741;  d.  at  Rignano  (11  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Florence)  Jan.  27,  1810.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  placed  in  a  Jesuit  school  at  Rome,  but  was  re- 
called on  manifesting  a  tendency  to  enter  the  order, 
and  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Pisa  and 
Florence.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1766,  and  in  1775  became  vicax^eneral  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence.  Five  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  the  bishop  of  Pistoja,  Ricci  was  nominated  as  his 
successor  by  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
deemed  him  capable  of  carrying  out  proposed  re- 
forms in  the  training  of  the  clergy,  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  conditions,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Janienistic  "  Colbert  catechism."  Ricd  was 
duly  consecrated,  only  to  be  confronted  by  almost 
insuperable  difllculties  in  his  diocese.  Evil  condi- 
tions in  the  monasteries  could  be  remedied  only  by 
abrogating  their  exemption  and  placing  them  under 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  and  other  reform  measures 
contemplated  the  improvement  of  the  cure  of  souls 
and  of  preaching,  ^e  protection  of  the  secular 
against  the  regular  cleigy,  the  enforcement  of  the 
rules  on  fasting,  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of 
enlightening  literature;  the  purification  of  religious 
ideals,  and  the  diminution  of  the  cult  of  saints  and 
relics  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  To  these  the  synod 
convened  by  Ricci  at  Pistoja  in  1786  added  the 
holding  of  annual  synods,  improvement  of  the  brev- 
iary, encouragement  of  Bible  reading,  and  the 
strengthening  of  episcopal  power  against  the  Curia. 
Only  two  bishops,  however,  besides  Ricci,  took  the 
decisions  of  the  synod  seriously,  although  the  ses- 
sions were  attended  by  233  parish  priests  and  thir- 
teen regular  clergy.  Every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
viate the  charges  of  Jansenism  already  made  against 
the  leaders  by  stressing  the  articles  on  sin  and  orig- 
inal sin  transmitted  by  the  faculty  of  Louvain  to 
Innocent  XI.  and  recognised  as  orthodox.  It  was 
also  affirmed  that  even  the  Church  had  no  power  to 
posit  new  rules  of  faith,  her  sole  duty  being  to  pre- 


serve in  original  purity  what  had  been  given  her  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  Indulgences,  moreover, 
were  dechired  to  be  simply  the  remission  of  the  diA- 
cipline  of  the  Church;  parallel  forms  for  the  liturgy 
in  the  vernacular  were  demanded;  processions  were 
restricted ;  the  number  of  saints'  days  was  decreased, 
and  a  decree  on  the  life  of  the  clergy  and  the  con- 
ferring of  ecclesiastical  offices  formed  the  conclu- 
sion. A  letter  was  likewise  addressed  to  the  grand 
duke,  containing  additional  proposed  reforms,  and 
asking  that  a  national  council  be  convened. 

With  the  express  sanction  of  Leopold,  the  coun- 
cil was  convened  at  Florence  on  Apr.  23,  1787,  only 
to  reject  most  decidedly  the  fifty-seven  propositions 
of  the  grand  duke.  The  canonists  and  theologians 
deputed  to  present  them  were  silenced  by  the  epis- 
copal authority  of  the  assembled  bishops,  who,  with 
the  exception  of  Ricci  and  the  bishops  of  Cbiusi 
and  Colle,  voted  unanimously  against  each  of  Leo- 
pold's proposed  refonns.  TOs  overwhelming  op- 
position rendered  it  impossible  for  the  grand  duke 
to  carry  out  the  changes  which  he  desired,  although, 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  Italy,  he  supported  Ricci 
against  the  efforts  of  his  opponents  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  remain  in  Pistoja.  When,  how- 
ever, Leopold  succeeded  his  brother,  Joseph  II.,  as 
emperor  of  Austria  in  1790,  Ricci's  enemies,  aided 
by  a  feeble  regency,  attained  their  object,  and  the 
bishop,  resigning  from  his  see,  retired  to  private  life. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Pistoja  were  con- 
demned by  the  bull  Auctarem  fidei  (Aug.  28,  1794), 
which  also  rejected  eighty-five  statements  in  it  as 
heretical  and  erroneous,  a  decision  to  which  Ricd 
formaUy  submitted  before  Pius  VII.,  when  the 
pontiff  was  returning  from  Paris  in  1805.  Ricci 
was  the  author  of  a  nimiber  of  episcopal  char:ges  as 
well  as  of  Istnmane  cristiana  sopra  il  eacramento 
ddla  canfemumane  (3d  ed.,  Pistoja,  1783),  a  volimie 
of  sermons  (1788),  and  the  posthiunous  Memorie  di 
Scipione  de'  Ricci,  vescovo  di  Prato  e  Pistoja  (ed. 
A.  Gelli,  2  vols.,  Florence,  1865)  and  Alcune  lettere 
incdite  di  Scipione  de*  Ricci  ad  Antonio  Marini  (ed. 
C.  Guasti,  Prato,  1857).  K.  Benrath. 

Biblxoobapht:  The  oources  are  the  Memorie  and  Alcvne 
lettere  noted  above.  Based  on  these  is  L.  J.  A.  de  Pot- 
ter's Vie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,  3  vols..  Brussels,  1825,  which 
was  put  on  the  Index.  Consult  further:  A.  von  Rptr 
mont.  Oeeehichte  Toeoanaa,  ii.  148  sqq.,  Gotha,  1877; 
KL,  X.  34  sqq.;   lichtenberser.  ESR,  xi.  230-231. 

RICE,  EDWm  WILBUR:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Khigsborough,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1831.  He  was 
graduated  from  Union  College  (A.B.,  1854)  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  (1857). 
He  hafl  been  associated  with  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union  since  1859,  in  which  he  has  been  a 
missionary  (1859-64),  superintendent  of  missions 
(1864-70),  assistant  secretary  of  missions  (1870- 
1879),  and  editor  of  the  periodicals  and  other  pub- 
licaiions  of  the  organization  (since  1879).  He  has 
prepared  the  Scholar's  Handbooks  on  the  Intema- 
Uonal  School  Lessons  from  1873  to  1889  and  written 
popular  commentaries  on  Matthew  (Philadelphia, 
1886;  6th  ed.,  1910);  Luke  (1889);  John  (1891),  and 
Acts  (1896;  4th  ed.,  1909),  as  well  as  Organization 
and  Classification  of  Sunday  Schools  (1881);  The 
Origin  of  Sunday  Schools  (1886);  Stories  of  Great 
Painters:  or,  Rdigion  in  Art  (1887);  Our  Sixty^ix 
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Sacred  Books:  How  they  came  to  ua  and  What  they 
art  (1892);  Handy  Helps  far  Busy  Workers  (1899); 
The  Heavenly  City  (1899);  A  Century  of  Sunday 
School  Progress  (1899);  and  A  Short  History  of  the 
IniemaJtUmal  Lesson  System  (1902). 

RICE,  LUTHER:  Baptist;  b.  at  Noiihborough, 
Mass.,  Mar.  25,  1783;  d.  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Sept. 
25,  1836.  Converted  in  his  youth,  he  united  with 
the  Northborough  Congregational  church  in  Mar., 
1802.  As  a  student  in  Williams  (College  he  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  missions  to  the  heathen 
and  in  association  with  other  students  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  organization  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions (see  COXGREGATIONAIJBTB,  I.,  4,  {  11;  cf. 
JrosoN,  AiwNiRUi).  He  offered  himself  as  a  mis- 
sionary along  with  Judson,  Nott,  Mills,  and  Richards 
(1811).  The  number  of  applicants  being  thought 
too  great,  his  appointment  was  made  conditional  on 
his  first  raising  the  monoy  for  outfit  and  passage. 
He  accomplished  this  in  a  few  dajrs  and  was  ready 
to  go  with  the  rest  (Feb.  6,  1812).  He  followed 
Judson  and  his  wife  in  adopting  Baptist  views  and 
was  immersed  in  India  by  the  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary William  Ward,  Nov.  1,  1812.  He  returned 
to  America  (Sept.,  1813)  to  adjust  relations  with  the 
American  Board  and  to  interest  and  oiganise  the 
Baptists  for  the  support  of  the  Burman  mission 
which  Judson  proceeded  to  inaugurate.  Through 
his  untiring  efforts  funds  were  raised  for  the  imme- 
diate need,  local  missionary  societies  were  organ- 
ized in  many  places,  and  in  1814  the  Triennial  Con- 
vention was  formed  as  a  national  Baptist  society  for 
the  support  of  missions.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia  was  estab- 
lished in  1818,  and  Columbian  University  in  Wash- 
ington in  1822.  Under  his  leadership  the  Triennial 
Convention  imdertook  home  mission  work  (from 
1817),  for  which  a  separate  society  was  later  con- 
stituted. In  1816  he  began  the  publication  of  a  re- 
ligious quarterly  {Latter  Day  Luminary)  and  in  1822 
he  b^an  to  issue  the  first  Baptist  weekly,  The 
Columbian  Star.  His  multifarious  denominational 
enterprises  soon  outgrew  the  income  that  he  was 
able  to  secure  and  financial  worries  probably  short- 
ened his  days.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Biblxoorafht:  T.  Armitace,  HiaL  cf  the  BaptiaU,  pp.  484, 
464.  502.  New  York,  1893;  A.  H.  Newman,  in  American 
Chnrch  History  Series,  ii..  390, 892, 399.  405,  427,  ib.,  1894; 
H.  C.  Vedder,  The  Baptieta,  pp.  168-164,  ib..  1902. 

RICE,  HATHAN  LEWIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
Garrard  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  29, 1807;  d.  at  Chatham, 
Bracken  Cotmty,  Ky.,  June  11,  1877.  He  studied 
at  Center  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  and  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1829;  and  was  pastor  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  1833-41,  where  he  also  established 
an  academy  and  a  newspaper,  the  Western  Protes- 
tant, afterward  merged  in  the  ^uisville  Presby- 
terian Herald.  He  preached  at  Paris,  Ky.,  1841- 
1844;  was  pastor  at  Cincinnati,  1845-53;  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  185^-58,  where  he  edited  the  St.  Louis 
Pretbylerian;  was  pastor  at  Chicago,  1857-61;  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1859-61;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York,  1861-67;   president  of 


Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  1869-74;  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1874-77. 
An  able  debater  and  preacher,  he  engaged  in  several 
memorable  discussions:  namely,  with  Alexander 
Campbell  (q.v.)  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1843,  on  bap- 
tism; with  J.  A.  Blanchard  in  1845,  on  slavery; 
with  E.  Pingree  the  same  year,  on  universal  salva- 
tion; and  with  J.  B.  Purcell  (q.v.)  in  1851,  on  Ro- 
manism. His  publications,  besides  the  debates  al- 
ready referred  to,  include  God  Sovereign,  and  Man 
Free  (Philadelplida);  Romanism  not  Christianiiy 
(New  York,  1847);  Baptism,  the  Design,  Mode,  and 
Subjects  (St.  Louis,  1855);  and  Immortality  (Phila- 
delphia, 1871). 

RICH,  EDMUND.  See  Edmund,  Saint,  of 
Canterbubt. 

RICHARD  FITZRALPH:  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  primate  of  Ireland;  b.  at  Dundalh  (50  m.  n.  of 
Dublin),  County  of  Louth,  Ireland,  probably  in  the 
last  years  of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  at  Avignon, 
France,  probably  Nov.  16,  1360.    He  was  fellow  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford;   became  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1333;  chancellor  of  Lincoln 
cathedral,  1334;  soon  after  archdeacon  of  Chester; 
dean  of  Lichfield  in  1337;  and  in  July,  1347,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  from  which  he  was  called ''  Arma- 
chanus."   When  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
the  Armenians  and  Pope  Boniface  XII.,  and  two  of 
their  number,  Nerses,  archbishop  of  Melaggert,  and 
John,  bishop-elect  of  Khil^t,  appeared  at  Avignon, 
Richard,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  mission  at  the 
papal  court,  upon  their  request,  wrote  a  treatise  in 
nineteen  books,  Summa  in  gucBsHonibus  Armenorum 
(Paris,  1511),  in  which  he  examined  their  doctrines 
and  routed  their  heresies.   This  work  won  him  wide- 
spread fame  as  defender  of  Roman  orthodoxy.    His 
visit  to  Avignon  in  1349  marked  the  opening  of  a 
conflict  with  the  mendicant  friars  which  lasted  all 
his  lifetime.    A  memorial  to  the  pope,  presented  in 
July,  1350,  he  later  elaborated  and  published  as  De 
pauperie  salvatoris  in  seven  books.     His  attacks 
upon  mendicancy  occasioned  great  agitation  in  the 
orders  which  were  quietly  supported  by  the  pope. 
Richard  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Avignon  and 
there  defended  himself  in  a  discourse,  Nov.  8,  1357, 
later  published  as  Defensio  curatorum  (Lyons,  1496; 
also  in  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugien- 
darum,  ed.  E.  Brown,  ii.  466-487,  London,  1690). 
Bibuographt:   J.  Ware,  De  praetdibua  Hibemia,  Dublin, 
1665;    J.  Prince,  Worthiea  of  Devon,  Exeter,  1701;    H. 
Gbtton,  FtuH  eeeieeia  Hibemica,  5  vols.,  Dublin,  1845- 
1860;   T.  Netter,  Fiueieuli  Zieianiorum,  ed.  W.  E.  Shii^ 
ley,  pp.  ziii.,  liii.,  284,  346.  356,  London.  1858;  Q.  Leoh- 
kr,  Jokn  Widifand  hie  Enolieh  Precuraore,  i.  75-88.  117- 
118,  London,  1878;  W.  W.  Capes.  Bnoliah  Church  in  14lh 
and  iSth  Centuriea,  London,  1000;  Q.  M.  Trevelyan.  Eng- 
land in  the  Age  of  Wydiffe,  pp.  139,  143,  172,  London, 
1900. 

RICHARD  OR  ST.  VICTOR:  French  Augustinian; 
b.  probably  in  Scotland;  d.  at  St.  Victor  1173  (prob- 
ably Mar.  10).  At  an  early  age  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  the  monastery  of  canons  regular  at  St.  Vic- 
tor several  years  before  the  death  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  (q.v.),  whose  pupil  he  was.  In  1159  he 
was  subprior  and  in  1162  became  prior,  although 
the  incapacity  of  the  abbot  caused  double  responsi- 
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bility  to  devolve  on  Richazd.  Hichazd  was  an  im> 
portant  figure  in  the  struggle  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
with  Henry  II.  of  England.  Together  with  a 
certain  abbot  of  St.  Augustine  he  reoonunended 
Thomas'  cause  to  the  pope,  and,  with  Abbot  Ervis- 
ius,  sharply  admonished  Robert  of  Meluh,  bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Thomas 
for  the  long. 

like  his  teacher  Hugo,  Richazd  was  one  of  the 
theologians  who  sought  to  save  traditional  dogmas, 
imperilled  by  the  dialectic  methods  of  Aristotelian 
logic,  by  recourse  to  mysticism.  Holding  the  ob- 
jects of  belief  to  be  partly  in  accord  with  reason, 
partly  transcending  reason,  and  partly  oontradio- 
toiy  to  reason,  he  taught  that  truth  could  be  at- 
tained only  by  him  who  should  immerse  himself  in 
them  in  believing  mysticism,  so  that  where  reason 
failed,  meditation  and  contemplation  might  lead 
to  the  truth.  These  views  he  advanced  eepecially 
in  his  Benjamin  winar^  or  De  prcBparaHone  ardnd  ai 
contemplaiionem,  and  the  Benjamin  major,  or  De 
gratia  coniemplaHanis,  with  the  appendix  AUegaria 
tabernaculifcBderia,  These  sources  are  supplemented 
by  his  De  exterminatione  mali  et  prtnnoiione  boni,  De 
etatu  inlerioria  homtnte,  De  erudiUone  interiarie 
hominie,  and  De  gradihue  earitaHa,  as  weD  as  by  his 
interpretations  of  Esekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  the 
EzpltcaHo  aliquiorum  paeeuum  difficUium  (Pardi) 
apoetoli,  Dedaraiionea  nannuUarum  diffieidtaium 
aeriptvT(B,  De  Ernmanude,  De  auperexcdlend  bap- 
tiemo  ChrisHf  Mystiea  adnoiationea  in  Paalmoe,  Ex" 
poeitio  cantici  Habaeuc,  In  cantioa  canHcommf  Quo- 
modo  Chrietue  pomJtw  in  ngnum  populorum,  and 
the  Easter  sermon  De  mieaione  SpiHue  SancU, 

In  the  Benjamin  minor  Richard  traces  the  psy- 
chological development  of  man  from  his  first  dim 
longings  for  purer  knowledge  to  the  highest  con- 
templation by  an  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  family 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  16  sqq.).  'Die  wives  of  Jacob 
represent  the  basal  powers  of  the  soiil,  Leah  typi- 
fying affection  and  Rachel  reason,  the  two  opera- 
ting through  their  hftn^Tn^^i^iy  sensuality  and  imag- 
ination (ZUpah  and  Bilhah).  The  births  in  Jacob's 
house  symbolise  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  contem- 
plation, Leah  bearing  first  because  the  primal  im- 
pulse comes  from  affection.  Reuben,  the  "  son  of 
vision,"  typifies  the  fear  arising  from  aueful  con- 
sideration oi  faults;  while  the  grief  following  fear 
wherein  man  is  h^ird,  is  symbolised  by  Simeon, 
"  hearing."  To  fear  and  grief  are  added  the  hope 
(represented  by  Levi,  "  addition  ")  which  leads  to 
forgiveness.  'The  hope  gained  from  fear  and  grief 
results  in  loving  praises  of  God  (Judah,  **  confess- 
ing ").  Lest,  however,  one  should  now  Jiink  him- 
sdf  at  his  goal,  Leah,  or  affection,  now  ceases  to 
bear,  and  Rachel,  or  reason,  longs  for  offspring,  since 
reason  is  unable  to  think  through  mere  intelligence, 
but  begins  with  imagination.  Bilhah,  or  imagina- 
tion, accordingly  bean  two  sons,  Dan  typifying  the 
formation  of  a  mental  image  on  the  basis  of  visible 
objects,  and  Naphthali  symbolising  the  endeavor 
to  rise  from  the  visible  to  a  knowledge  of  the  invisi- 
ble. The  success  of  reason  now  rekhidles  affection, 
and  when  Leah  sees  that  Rachel  bears  children  by 
her  handmaid,  she  could  not  rest  until  Zilpah  also 
bore,  and  from  sensuality  thus  controlled  proceeded 


tempefate  life  (Ciad)  and  patience  in  adversity 
(Asher).  Hie  way  is  thus  prepared  for  new  affec- 
tion and  Leah  herself  again  bears.  After  departing 
from  false  joys  and  idle  commotions,  affection  gives 
rise  to  true  joy  (Issachar),  on  which  follows  hatred 
of  all  evil  (Zebukm).  The  series  of  virtues  is  com- 
pleted by  shame  (Dinah),  which  proceeds  from  ab- 
horrence of  sin. 

All  these  affections  can  not  bring  man  to  his  goal, 
for  virtues  become  vices  unless  controlled  by  medi- 
tation. God  accordingly  gives  fertility  to  Rachel, 
since  only  through  the  interposition  of  divine  grace 
can  man  realise  his  capabilities.  Thus  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  typify  meditation  and  contemplation.  But 
the  birth  of  contemplation  is  accompanied  by  the  ez- 
tremeet  pangs,  yet  reason,  though  knowing  that  this 
birth  transcends  her  powers,  is  insatiable  in  her  long- 
ing. After  the  birth  of  contemplation,  therefore, 
reason  must  die.  Thus  the  goal  is  gained,  but  the 
soul  must  still  press  on  until  at  the  last  all  darkness 
shall  vanish  and  eternal  truth  shall  be  revealed. 

In  the  Benjamin  major  Richard,  restricting  him- 
self to  the  intellectual  factors,  distinguished  six 
grades  of  contemplation:  imagination  alone;  im- 
agination  according  to  reason;  reason  according  to 
imagination;  reason  alone;  above,  but  not  con- 
traiy  to,  reason;  and  above,  and  apparently  con- 
trary to,  reason.  The  three  first  grades  can  not 
dispense  with  the  imaginative  faculty,  though  they 
gradually  weaken  it,  so  that  in  the  second  grade 
imagination  receives  reason,  and  in  the  third  rear 
son  rises  to  an  equality  with  imagination.  The 
fourth  stage  is  pure  reason,  which  in  the  sixth  is 
entirely  transcended  by  true  wisdom. 

Richard  appears  in  an  absolutely  different  light 
in  a  series  of  writings  on  the  Trinity:  De  TrinUaie 
with  its  appendix,  De  irihue  appropriaiie  peraonia  in 
Triniiate;  De  Verba  ineamaio;  and  Qiumodo  Spiri- 
tua  Sanetua  eat  amor  Patria  et  FiUi,  The  argument 
of  the  six  books  De  Trinitala  is  conventionally  scho- 
lastic, but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity.  In  the  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages  Richard  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence, as  on  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventura,  and 
Peter  of  Ailli  (qq.v.),  as  well  as  on  much  later  Ger- 
nuin  mjTstioism.  He  is  also  interesting  for  culture 
history,  as  in  his  accounts  of  contemporary  philoso- 
phy and  monastic  life.         (Fbboinand  Cohbs.) 

Bibuoorapht:  The  best  edition  of  the  Open  is  by  J. 
Berthfllin,  Rouea.  1660,  leproduoed  in  MPL,  cxcvi. 
Eariier  eds.  were  Venioe.  1606,  1692.  Paiie,  1618,  1550. 
Liyoii,  1684,  Oologne,  1621. 

A  Ftto  fa  civen  in  the  ed.  of  Berthelin.  Oonmilt  far- 
ther: Hiat,  liUiraire  de  la  France,  ziii.  472-488;  G.  T.  A. 
liebner,  Richardi  a  S,  Vidofe  de  eontempiatiene  doetrina, 
2  parts,  GAttingen,  1837-89;  J.  Q.  V.  Encelhardt,  Ridt- 
ardvtmSt.  Victor  vnd  Johamn  Ruyebroek,  Eilancen.  1838; 
M.  Laforet,  Coup  d^mU  ew  rkieL  de  la  theolooie  doffmatiqut, 
Louvain,  1861;  W.  Kanlioh,  Die  Lehren  dee  Hugo  ved 
Richard  wm  St,  Victor,  Pracue,  1864;  W.  Preirer,  Gt- 
eehiehU  der  deuleeken  Muetik  tm  MittelaUer,  i.  241  sqq.. 
Lelpsio,  1874;  J.  Baoh,  Doomenoeechichte  dee  MitUiaUert, 
U.  367  sqq.,  Vienna,  1876;  L.  Stein,  in  Archiv  fOr  die 
Geeekichie  der  PhOoeophie,  U  (1889).  193-246;  B.  Haurtei. 
Hiet.  de  la  philoeapkie  eeolaetique,  i.  609-614,  Paris.  1872; 
idem.  NoUcob  el  extraiU,  iv.  26&-269,  ib.  1892;  Hamack. 
Dogma,  vi.  100,  103.  179,  182;  the  works  on  the  histoiy 
of  philosophy,  e.g.,  by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  3  vols.,  London* 
1893,  and  W.  W.  Windelband,  ib.  1893;  Sobaff,  Chrietian 
CAimA,  ▼.  1.  pp.  647-648;  DNB,  ztviii.  188-190. 
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RICHARD,     FRANCOIS    MARIE    BENJAMIN: 

Cardinal;  b.  at  Nantes  Mar.  9,  1819;  d.  at  Paris 
JaiL  28,  1908.  He  was  educated  at  the  chAteau  of 
Laveigne  and  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 
and  from  1849  to  1869  was  vicar  general  of  Nantes. 
In  1871  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Belley,  and 
four  years  later  was  made  tituhur  archbishop  of 
Larissa  and  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
with  the  ri^t  of  succession.  In  1886  he  succeeded 
to  this  dignity,  and  in  1889  was  created  cardinal- 
priest  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via.  He  wrote  Vie  de  la 
bienheureuse  Frangoise  d'Amboise,  duchesse  de  Bre- 
tagne  et  rdigieuee  oarm&xte  (2  vols.,  Nantes,  1865), 
and  Let  SaitUe  de  VigUee  de  NarUes  (1873). 

RICHARD,  TIMOTHT:  Baptist  missionaTy  and 
educator;  b.  at  Ffaldybrenin,  Carmarthenshire, 
Wales,  Oct.  10,  1845.  He  received  his  education  at 
Swansea  Normal  School  and  Haverfordwest  Ck>llege; 
went  out  as  missionaiy  for  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  to  China  in  1869,  very  early  traveling  in 
3ifanchuria  and  in  Korea;  he  was  located  for  eight 
years  in  the  province  o^  Shantung,  then  for  the 
same  length  of  time  in  Shansi;  was  in  Peking  and 
Tientsin,  1889-90;  in  1890  he  was  chosen  by  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  to  make  a  presentation  of 
Christianity  to  the  Chinese  government,  and  in  the 
same  year  became  editor  of  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
paper  In  Chinese,  botii  of  which  were  influential  in 
wide  circles;  became  secretary  in  1891  for  The  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  now  the  Christian 
literature  Society  for  China;  in  1877-78  he  was 
chief  ahnoner  of  the  fund  raised  to  relieve  the  great 
famine  in  Qiina;  in  1901  he  was  called  in  to  aid  in 
the  negotiations  for  settling  the  indemnity  for  the 
massacre  of  missionaries  in  Shansi,  and  through  him 
a  university,  of  which  he  was  made  chancellor, 
was  established  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  the 
example  of  which  led  to  a  decree  for  like  coU^ges  in 
each  of  the  capitals  of  the  separate  provinces;  in 
1901  he  was  appointed  religious  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  government;  in  1904  he  assumed,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  duties,  the  position  of  secretary  to 
the  International  Red  Cross  Society  in  Shanghai;  he 
is  in  diarge  of  the  work  for  his  denomination  of 
disseminating  Christian  literature  among  the  Chi- 
.  nese,  and  is  president  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  China.  His  theological  position  is  stated  in 
the  words  tiiat  he  ''  desires  to  promote  everything 
which  God  has  revealed  or  man  discovered  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  in  all  departments.'' 
He  ''  believes  that  God  has  left  none  of  the  great 
nations  without  light  from  Heaven,  that  those  who 
divide  the  religions  of  the  world  into  true  and  false, 
and  go  in  for  destructive  criticism  and  attacks  on 
the  native  religions,  do  incalculable  harm.''  Most 
of  his  literary  work  has  been  done  in  Chinese  (the 
number  of  works  rendered  by  him  into  Chinese  num- 
bers over  fifty),  and  his  labors  have  been  recognized 
by  the  Chinese  government  by  an  appointment  as 
mandarin  of  the  first  rank  and  religious  adviser.  In 
English  he  has  written  Hisiorical  Evidencea  of 
Ckrigtianity;  Canvereum  by  the  Milium  (2  vols., 
published  in  the  East);  Guide  to  Bvddahood:  being 
a  Uandard  Manual  of  Chinese  Bvddkiem,  trandated 


from  the  Chinese  (London,  1908);   and  The  New 
Testament  of  Higher  Buddhism  (Edinburgh,  1910). 

RICHARDS,  WILLIAM  ROGERS:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Boston  Dec.  20,  1853;  d.  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  7,  1910.  He  studied  at  Yale  University 
(B.A.,  1876),  Columbia  Law  School  (1876-76),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (graduated,  1879); 
was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Bath,  Me.,  1879-84;  of  the  Crescent  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  1884^1902;  and 
also  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City,  after  1902.  He  served  on  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  his  denomination,  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  on  the  Council  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  wrote:  TFay*  o/ TFisdom  (New  York, 
1886);  Far  Whom  Christ  died  (Philadelphia,  1902; 
sermons) ;  God*s  Choice  of  Men:  a  Study  of  Scripture 
(New  York,  1905);  The  Apostles*  Creed  in  Modem 
Worship  (1906);  and  A  Study  of  the  Lards  Prayer 
(1910). 

RICHARDSON,  ERNEST  CUSHING:  Congre- 
gationalist;  b.  at  Wobum,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1860. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  (B.A., 
1880)  and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1883). 
He  was  librarian  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(1883-^);  and  associate  professor  (1885-90),  and 
since  1890  has  been  librarian  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. He  is  prominent  in  library  work,  especially  in 
the  American  Library  Association,  in  which  he  has 
held  many  offices.  He  has  also  been  chairman  of 
the  bibliographical  committee  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association  since  1901  and  vice-president  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  since  1906. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  **  scientific,  inde- 
pendent. Biblical,  Congr^ational,"  and  as  holding 
**  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  birth,  the  organic 
evolution  of  the  Bible,  regeneration  by  the  Word,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  for  eternal  life,  and  the  climax 
of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  the  universe  in  the 
social  and  material  headship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  sub- 
stantial resurrected  universe."  He  has  revised  the 
translation  of  Eusebius'  **  Life  of  Constantino  "  for 
the  NPNF  (New  York,  1890)  and  the  "  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Men  "  of  Jerome  and  Gennadius  for  the 
same  series  (1892),  edited  the  same  in  Latin  (Leip- 
sic,  1896);  prepared  Bibliographical  Synopsis  of 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1887)  and  An 
Alphabetical  Subject  Index  and  Index  Encydopcedia 
to  Periodical  Artides  an  Rdigion  {1890-^9)  (1908); 
and  has  written  Classification,  Theoretical  and 
Practical  (1901). 

RICHELIEU,  rlsh-lyt^'  or  rish'e-lQ. 

Youth;  Call  to  PubUo  Office  ((  1). 

Conflict  with  the  ProteetantB  ((  2). 

Struggle  against  Conspiracy  ((  3). 

Constructive  Policy  (S  4). 

Achievements  for  Marine,  Industry,  and  Oommene  (S  5). 

Foreign  Policy  ((  6). 

Foreign  Alliances  ((  7). 

Characterisation  ((  8). 

Armand-Jean  Duplessis,  due  de  Richeliexi,  French 
cardinal  and  stateonan,  was  bom  at  Paris  Sept. 
5,  1585,  and  died  there  Dec.  4, 1642.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  a  petty  noble  of  Poitou.    At  first  he 
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was  intended  for  the  army,  but  his  eldest  brother, 
who  was  bishop' of  LuQon,  having  resigned  his 
dignity  in  order  to  enter  a  monastery,  Richelieu  en- 
tered the  Church  in  order  to  preserve  this  bishopric 
in  the  family.  He  was  educated  at  the 
X.  Touth;  Sorbonne  and  then  returned,  as  he  said, 
Call  to  ''to  the  poorest  bishopric  in  France." 
Public  In  1614  he  was  elected  a  deputy  of 
Office.  the  clergy  of  Niort  to  the  States- 
General,  where  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  who 
made  him  almoner  to  the  young  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  in  1616.  In  the  mases  of  intrigue  that 
prevailed  at  court  Richelieu  displayed  from  the 
first  a  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  great  capacity  for 
dissimulation.  Physically  half  an  invalid,  his  energy 
of  mind  and  body  was  astonishing.  It  is  said  that 
he  required  eleven  hours'  sleep.  Nevertheless  he 
was  capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  as  before 
La  Rochelle  in  1628,  and  in  1630  in  the  war  against 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  weakness  of  Louis  XIII. 
was  Richelieu's  opportunity,  but  the  fondness  of 
Marie  de  Medici  for  him  was  also  a  factor.  In 
1622  he  was  made  cardinal  and  soon  after  entered 
the  king's  council  as  secretary  of  state,  of  war, 
and  of  foreign  affairs  (Apr.,  1624),  becoming  prime 
minister  in  Nov.,  1629.  In  assuming  office  Richelieu 
had  a  clear  idea  of  his  own  purposes  and  the  needs 
of  France.  As  he  said:  "Whoi  your  Majesty  re- 
solved to  give  me,  at  the  same  time,  both  entrance 
into  your  council  and  a  great  part  of  your  con- 
fidence in  the  government  of  affairs,  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  the  Huguenots  divided  France  with 
you;  that  the  nobles  conducted  themselves  as  if 
they  were  not  subjects,  and  the  powerful  provincial 
governors  as  though  they  were  sovereigns  in  their 
offices.  ...  I  promised  your  Majesty  to  employ 
all  my  industry  and  all  authority  that  might  be 
given  me  to  ruin  the  Huguenot  party,  to  abase  the 
pride  of  the  nobles,  to  reduce  aU  subjects  to  duty, 
and  to  raise  your  name  among  foreign  nations  to 
the  point  where  it  ought  to  be."  To  the  execution 
of  these  purposes  Richelieu  brought  an  inflexible 
and  fierce  energy  justified,  in  his  eyes,  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  purposes  to  be  attained.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  Richelieu  summoned  an 
assembly  of  fifty-five  prelates,  nobles,  magistrates, 
financial  officials,  and  others,  in  Dec.,  1626.  Fifteen 
profxwitions  were  laid  before  them  dealing  with  the 
means  to  suppress  corruption  in  the  army,  with 
the  development  of  commerce,  the  navy,  and  the 
suppression  of  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Richelieu  was  the  enemy  of  the  factional  Hugue- 
nots because,  as  he  said,  they  tended  "to  form  a 
state  within  a  state,"  and  set  himself  "to  ruin  the 
Huguenot  party."  It  was  accomplished  in  two 
wars.  In  1625  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Mont- 
2.  Conflict  pellier  provoked  a  rising  of  the  Hugue- 
with  the  nots  in  Brittany,  Poitou,  and  Langue- 
ProtestantB.  doc.  At  the  head  of  Uie  movement 
were  Henri,  duke  of  Rohan  (see 
Rohan,  Henri),  and  his  brother  Soubise.  The 
latter  seised  the  Isle  of  Oleron.  Richelieu  sent 
troops  into  Brittany  and  Poitou  and  obtained  ships 
and  seamen  from  Holland  and  England.    Oleron 


was  taken;  Soubise  fled  to  England.  But  the  car- 
dinal was  threatened  by  court  intrigues  and  did 
not  follow  up  his  advantage,  renewing  the  settle- 
ment of  Montpellier  (February,  1626).  The  Protes- 
tant refugees  in  England  resumed  the  conflict  with 
the  aid  of  Buckingham,  the  favorite  of  Charles  I. 
An  English  fleet  disembarked  a  force  on  the  Island  of 
R6  in  July,  1627.  Richelieu  displayed  a  prodigious 
activity  in  collecting  vessels  of  war,  munitions,  and 
provisions,  and  forced  the  English  to  withdraw. 
Then  began  the  protracted  siege  of  La  Rochelle, 
the  stroi^okl  of  the  Huguenots.  Rochelle  was  not 
an  easy  place  to  take;  on  the  land  side  it  was  pro- 
tected by  marshes  and  formidable  fortifications, 
and  its  harbor  enabled  it  to  reach  the  open  eea. 
Among  the  famous  Huguenot  leaders  within  the 
city  were  the  mayor  Guiton,  the  admiral  of  the 
Protestant  fleet,  the  pastor  Salbert,  and  the  intrepid 
dowager  duchess  of  Rohan,  who  despite  her  eighty 
years  displayed  amasing  resolution  and  activity. 
Richelieu,  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  blockaded 
the  place  and  threw  up  a  line  of  entrenchmentfl. 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  dose  the  port  to 
outside  assistance.  In  spite  of  the  winter  storms  a 
tremendous  mole  over  1,400  paces  long  was  built 
across  the  harbor.  Two  English  relief  fleets  were 
unable  to  force  this  colossal  barrier.  When  all  hope 
of  deliverance  failed  and  the  city  was  reduced  to 
starvation,  Rochelle  surrendered,  on  Oct.  28,  1628. 
The  historic  city  was  condemned  to  lose  its  munici- 
pal privileges  and  franchises  and  to  have  its  walk 
rased.  The  war  continued  in  the  C6vennes,  where 
Henri  Rohan  for  a  time  held  out  with  the  moun- 
taineer Galvinists  and  the  ud  of  Spain — a  most 
anomalous  alliance.  The  Edict  of  Ntmes  (q.  v.)  fixed 
anew  the  situation  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Edict 
of  Nantes  (q.v.)  was  maintained  in  so  far  as  it 
guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, but  the  Huguenot  strongholds  were  sur- 
rendered and  their  political  assemblies  forbidden. 
The  Protestants  as  a  political  party  ceased  to  exist. 
Since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  regular  exercise  of  the  royal  au- 
thority had  been  the  factions  and  the  hopes  of  the 
nobleaae.  The  whole  ministry  of  Richelieu  was 
filled  with  the  conffict  against  them. 

3*  Struggle  The  cardinal  has  been  accused  of  hav- 
Against     ing  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  pri^i- 

Conspiracy.  le^Bd  (nxier,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
"It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  no- 
blesse as  one  of  the  chief  sinews  of  the  state,"  he 
wrote  in  his  "Political  Testament."  What  he  did 
exact  was  obedience  and  the  abandonment  of 
political  activity  by  the  nobles.  Most  of  the  in- 
trigues and  plots  against  Richelieu  were  hatched 
at  court,  and  the  instigators  or  accomplices  were 
often  members  of  the  royal  family.  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  who  for  a  long  time  had  cherished  the 
hope  of  succeeding  his  brother,  was  the  soul  of  all 
these  conspiracies;  another  was  the  queen-mother. 
Afarie  de  Medici,  who  became  an  implacable  enemy 
of  the  cardinal  after  his  elevation.  A  third  was  the 
queen  herself,  Anne  of  Austria,  whose  secret  cor- 
respondence with  Spain  Richelieu  stopped.  Mother, 
wife,  and  brother  brought  all  the  pressure  they 
could  upon  Louis  XHI.  to  Higmiaa  his  minister. 


so 
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The  fint  important  oonspiracy  was  that  in  which 
the  count  <^  ChaJais  and  MAn^hA.1  Omano  were  the 
chief  outward  factors.  It  cuhninated  in  the  death 
of  both  of  them.  Nov.  11,  1630,  was  the  famous 
"  Day  of  Dupes."  The  king,  who  never  liked,  but 
who  feared  the  cardizial,  had  been  persuaded  to 
cloae  his  private  cabinet  to  the  minister.  For  a 
moment  Richelieu  thought  himself  lost.  But  the 
duke  of  St.  Simon,  father  of  the  great  writer,  brought 
about  an  interview  between  the  king  and  Richelieu 
at  Vezsailles,  where  Louis  XIII.  had  a  shooting  box. 
The  great  palace  was  not  yet  built.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal,  Louis  XIII. 's  opposition  oosed 
away.  Richelieu's  enemies  paid  dear  for  their  short 
triumph.  Chancellor  Marillao  was  deprived  of  office ; 
his  brother.  Marshal  liariUac,  was  arrested  in  Italy 
at  the  head  of  his  command,  tried  before  a  com- 
mission which  sat  in  the  cardinal's  own  house,  and 
put  to  death.  Marie  de  Medici,  exiled  from  court, 
fled  to  Brussels,  became  a  wanderer  in  Flanders  and 
England,  and  died  miserably  poor  and  despised  at 
Cologne.  Gaston  fled  to  Duke  Charles  IV.  of  Lor- 
raine, whose  sister  he  married.  He  attempted,  with 
a  smaO  army,  to  reenter  France  and  join  the  duke 
of  Montmorency,  governor  of  Languedoc,  who  had 
espoused  his  cause,  but  the  royal  army  defeated 
the  rebels  under  the  walls  of  Castelnaudary,  Sept. 
1, 1632.  In  spite  of  his  wonderful  popularity  in  ^e 
country  the  duke  was  executed  at  Toulouse.  Less 
important  plots  were  crushed  in  the  ensuing  years. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  the  conspiracy  of 
Cinq-Biars  in  1642. 

Similarly,  the  provincial  governors  who  be- 
haved like  sovereigns  in  their  governments  were 
rigorously  crushed;  e.g.,  the  duke  of  Venddme  in 
Brittany,  Marshal  Vitry  in  Provence,  the  duke  of 
Epenum  in  Guyenne.  Richelieu  reduced  the 
governors  to  mere  military  commandants  and  took 
from  them  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
finances.  The  offices  of  constable  and  grand  ad- 
miral, to  which  was  attached  a  power  which  might 
be  dangerous,  were  suppressed.  Two  edicts  abol- 
ished some  inveterate  abuses;  the  first,  the  prac- 
tise of  dueling,  which  was  remorselessly  enforced; 
the  second  required  the  destruction  of  tiie  fortifica- 
tions of  towns,  castles,  and  fortresses,  unless  situated 
upon  the  frontier.  A  final  step  in  the  destructive 
policy  of  Richelieu  was  the  overcoming  of  the  pro- 
vincial parlements,  the  historic  opposition  of  which 
was  crushed  by  an  edict  of  1641,  which  required 
them  to  register  all  acts  sent  to  them  without 
deliberation  and  without  change. 

In  his  conffict  with  the  Huguenots  and  the  nobles 
Richelieu  was  not  content  to  destroy;  he  also  built 
up.    In  the  theory  of  the  law  the  royal  authority 
was  absolute;   Richelieu  made  it  so  in  fact.    Ad- 
ministration had  become  loose  during 
4.  CoDstmct-  the  wars  of  religion  and  the  troubles 
ive  Policy,  of  the  regency.     Richelieu  resumed 
the  unfinished  monarchical  policy  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.    The  council  of  state  had 
acquired  a  great  importance  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  during  the  regency  its  organisation 
fell  into  confusion.    A  series  of  rc^gulations  rendered 
during  the  ministry  of  Richelieu  &ced  its  rank  in  the 
administrative  hierarchy,  its  competence,  its  com- 


position. It  became  the  center  of  aU  administra- 
tion. The  councilors  of  state  no  longer  purchased 
their  seats  like  the  officials  of  justice  and  finance. 
They  were  chosen  and  held  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king.  The  secretaries  of  state,  who  executed 
the  decisions  of  the  council,  became  the  agents  of 
the  cardinal  and  lost  much  of  their  independence. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  a  permanent  division  began  to 
be  made  in  their  attributes.  After  1619  general 
affairs  of  war  and  correspondence  with  commanders 
of  the  army  corps  were  entrusted  to  a  single  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  same  change  was  made  in  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  in  1626.  Before 
that  time  the  foreign  affairs  of  each  important 
coimtry  had  had  each  its  particular  secretary.  In 
order  to  execute  the  king's  will  in  the  provinces, 
Richelieu  made  great  use  of  agents  chosen  from 
among  the  masters  of  requests  (mattres  des  re- 
quites), ordinarily  known  as  intendants.  Riche- 
lieu was  not,  as  was  once  abnost  universally  sup- 
posed, the  creator  of  the  intendants.  They  firat 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  special  commissioners  of  the  crown  in  designated 
provinces,  but  they  did  not  then  become  a  regular 
institution,  and  recourse  to  them  was  only  occa- 
sional. Such  as  it  was  the  institution  went  to  pieces 
during  the  Huguenot  wars  and  was  revived  and 
made  universal  for  France  by  the  cardinal.  The 
intendants  weze  employed,  sometimes  in  the  g&nS- 
ralU48  (revenue  districts),  sometimes  in  the  armies, 
where  they  were  responsible  for  the  commissariat, 
the  ambulance  corps,  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,, 
and  were  required  to  suppress  pillage  and  mutiny. 
Richelieu  found  in  these  functionaries,  who  were 
revocable  at  will,  devoted  agents  of  his  policies. 
Those  who  were  permanently  established  in  the 
g^niralitis  took  the  title  of  intendants  of  jxistice, 
police,  and  finance,  and  concentrated  in  their  hands 
a  large  part  of  the  provincial  administration.  Under 
Louis  XIV.  the  intendants  became  the  regular  and 
omnipotent  agents  of  the  absolute  monarchy. 

Eveiy  part  of  the  state  was  the  object  of  Riche- 
lieu's activity.  He  is  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
French  navy.  In  his  "Political  Testament"  he 
says:    "The  sea  is  the  heritage  over  which  all 

sovereigns  claim  sovereignty,"  but  that 
5.  Achieve-  "one  must  be  powerfiil  to  claim  suc&  a 
mentsfor  heritage."  Again  he  says:  "It  seems 
Marine,  In-  that  nature  has  wished  to  offer  the 
du8try,and  empire  of  the  sea  to  France  when  we 
Commerce,  regard  the  position  of  its  two  coasts, 

equally  provided  with  harbors  on  two 
seas,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean."  Riche- 
lieu sought  to  profit  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  country  to  establish  ports  and  arsenals,  con- 
struct vessels,  recruit  sailors.  He  improved  the 
harbors  of  Havre  and  Toulon;  he  created  those  of 
Brest  and  Brouage,  south  of  La  Rochelle.  He  made 
the  French  navy  a  material  fact.  The  king,  who  in 
1621  and  in  1626  had  been  obliged  to  purchase 
or  to  hire  vessels  from  the  Dutch  in  order  to 
combat  the  Huguenots,  in  1642  possessed  sixty- 
three  vessels  of  war  and  twenty-two  galleys.  The 
French  fleets,  commanded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  d'Escoubeau  de  Soiu'dis,  met  victor- 
iously those  of  Spain.    Ih  regard  to  commerce  and 
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industry  Richelieu  was  the  f oranmner  and  model  of 
Ck)lbert.  He  outlined  his  project  in  his  ''Political 
Testament."  He  wanted  to  develop  the  national 
industry  to  such  a  point  that  the  French  might 
become  an  export  nation  for  cloth,  velvet,  taffetas, 
and  silks.  His  numerous  occupations,  his  con- 
tinual conflicts  against  enemies  within  and  without, 
the  importance  of  the  foreign  politics  of  France, 
prevented  Richelieu  from  realizing  all  these  proj- 
ects. But  at  least  he  attempted  much  for  Frendi 
commerce.  He  was  an  advocate  of  great  commercial 
companies,  such  as  those  of  England  and  Holland. 
"In  order  to  become  master  of  the  sea,"  he  said, 
''it  is  necessary  for  us,  like  our  neighbors,  to  form 
great  companies,  to  compel  the  merchants  to  enter 
into  them,  to  give  them  great  privileges."  In  con- 
formity with  this  idea  Richelieu  created  and  favored 
various  trading  companies,  notably  those  of  Morbi- 
han,  of  the  West  Indies  (1628),  of  the  American 
Isles  (1635),  and  of  Africa.  They  were  not  suc- 
cessful during  his  life,  and  failed  after  his  death. 
Nevertheless  Richelieu  was  the  founder  of  the 
French  colonial  empire.  He  created  daoada  by 
sending  out  Champlain. 

In  1624  Richelieu  came  into  power  with  a  well- 
formed  dAwign  "of  raising  Uie  name  of  the  king 
among  foreign  nations  to  the  point  at  which  it 
ought  to  be."  It  was  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty-Years'  War  (q.v.).  He  found  the  em- 
peror in  conflict  with  Uie  king  of  Denmark  and 
some  of  the  German  Protestant  princes,  but  he 

could  not  at  once  profit  by  the  op- 

6.  Foreign  portunity  to  revive  the  policy  of  Henry 

Policy.      IV.  to  debase  the  house  of  Austria 

because  of  the  troubles  at  home  with 
the  great  nobles,  and  especially  with  the  Hu- 
guenots. Nevertheless,  he  attentively  followed 
events  in  Germany  and  sustained  with  French 
subsidies  the  enemies  of  the  emperor— Mansfeld, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
Swedes  after  Lfltsen.  On  two  different  occasions 
he  went  to  war  to  protect  the  interests  of  France. 
When  he  came  to  power  the  Valteline,  that  is  to 
say,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adda,  had  revolted 
against  the  Grisons,  and  was  occupied  by  papal 
troops  in  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  important 
not  to  let  the  Spaniards,  who  were  masters  of  the 
Milanais,  seise  the  communications  between  the 
upper  Adda  and  the  Tyrol,  which  belonged  to 
Austria.  Richelieu  threw  an  army  into  the  region, 
which  drove  out  the  papal  troops  and  Spaniards 
from  the  Valteline,  and  put  the  country  again  under 
the  domination  of  the  Grisons  (1626).  &me  years 
later  he  intervened  in  upper  Italy  in  the  matter  of 
the  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  The  duke 
of  Savoy,  the  Spaniards,  and  Emperor  Ferdinand 
sought  to  prevent  the  legitimate  claimant,  the  duke 
of  Nevers,  who  was  a  French  prince,  from  entering 
into  his  heritage.  Louis  XIII.,  accompanied  by 
Richelieu,  forced  the  Alps  through  the  Pass  of  Susa 
(1629).  The  territories  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  were 
occupied  by  a  French  army  and  the  Spaniards 
beaten.  At  the  same  time  the  famous  Jesuit  diplo- 
mat, P6re  Joseph,  was  sent  by  Richelieu  to  the 
diet  of  Regensburg,  and  succeeded  in  altering  the 
policy  of  the  emperor.    The  duke  of  Nevers  ao- 


quired  the  duchy  of  Mantua  and  France  retained 
the  important  fortress  of  Pignerol  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Alps  (Treaty  of  Cherasco,  1631). 

At  the  moment  of  intervening  in  Germany  after 
the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolph\2S  in  1632,  Richelieu 
concluded  alliances  with  the  states  of  Germany 
threatened  by  the  fanaticism  and  ambition  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  To  the  Gennan 
7.  Foreign  princes  in  alliance  against  the  empen^ 
Alliances,  he  promised  men  and  money,  oondi- 
ticmal  upon  the  acquirement  of  Alsace 
by  France  and  imperial  confirmation  of  French  pos- 
session of  the  "Three  Bishoprics,"  which  France 
had  possessed  since  1552,  but  which  the  empire 
had  never  confirmed.  In  1635  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Dutch  Republic  for  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  with  the  Swiss  and  the  dukes 
of  Parma  and  Mantua,  for  the  partition  of  the  Mila- 
nais, which  Spain  possessed.  The  alliance  formed 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  renewed  with  Oxen- 
stiema,  the  Swedish  chanceUor.  Finally  Richelieu 
took  into  the  pay  of  France  the  most  famous  general 
of  the  Protestants  after  the  death  of  Gustavus, 
the  brilliant  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In  pur- 
suing these  negotiations  Richelieu  revived  the  policy 
originated  by  Francis  I.,  actually  begun  by  Henry 
II.,  long  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  religion,  re- 
vived by  Henry  IV.,  and  abandoned  by  Marie  de 
Medici.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  policy 
consist  (1)  in  the  alliance  of  France,  though  a  Rccnan 
Catholic  power,  with  the  Protestant  powers,  as 
Holland,  Sweden,  England,  and  with  the  German 
Protestant  princes  and  cities.  Though  a  cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church,  a  aealous  Roman  Catholic, 
and  victor  over  the  Huguenots  in  France,  Richelieu 
had  no  scruples  in  making  common  cause  with 
Protestant  powers  when  the  interests  ci  the  State 
demanded  it.  He  did  not  confuse  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral interests.  (2)  In  the  protection  accorded  by 
France  to  the  petty  states  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
oppressed  by  Austria  and  Spain.  It  was  not  for 
conquest  that  France  intervened  in  Germany, 
except  in  BO  far  as  she  might  realise  her  "natunl 
frontiers,"  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees.  The  reidisation  of  these  purposes, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  realised,  is  a  part  (^  the  his- 
tory of  the  Thirty-Years'  War,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  them  came  after  Richelieu's  death. 

No  better  characterization  of  Richelieu  has  ever 
been  made  than  that  of  Montesquieu :  "  He  made  his 
master  the  first  man  in  Europe  and  the  second  man 
in  France."    Richelieu  kept  the  promise  made  to 

Louis  XIII.  when  he  became  minister. 
8.  Chanio-  He  left  the  king  master  within,  powe^ 
terizatk>n.  ful  and  feared  without.  The  Huguenot 

party  was  ruined,  the  nobles  and  pro- 
vincial governors  obedient,  the  parlements  reduced 
to  silence.  Abroad  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  had  been  reduced,  and  the  French  amiies 
occupied  Artois,  Alsace,  and  Roussillon.  In  spite 
of  his  inunense  services  to  the  king  and  to  the  State, 
Richelieu  was  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  has 
been  judged  too  severely  by  posterity.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  harsh  and  h3rpocritical,  but  though  he 
may  be  criticized  for  the  means  and  methods  he 
used,  the  verdict  of  histoiy  is  clear  as  to  the  value 
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of  the  results  he  achieved.  It  is  not  to  be  foigotten 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  nobility 
had  long  ceased  to  fulfil  the  duties  corresponding  to 
their  privileges;  that  the  conduct  of  officials  was  too 
often  influenced  by  narrow  self-interest;  that  the 
position  of  France  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  a 
perilous  one.  The  evils  of  the  later  monarchy  are  not 
to  be  laid  to  his  charge.  In  fine,  Richelieu's  great 
policy  was  to  unite  France  at  home  and  make  it 
powerful  and  feared  abroad.  More  than  any  of  its 
kings,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
James  Westfall  Thomfbon. 

Bibuoqbapht:  The  fint  place  in  authority  wOl  be  taken 
by  MhmoireM  du  Cardinal  de  Riehdieu,  PvbliSB  dCaprU  lea 
mtuiMaeriU  originaux  pour  la  woeiiti  de  Vhiatoire  de  France^ 
mue  lee  auspieee  de  Vaoadkmie  finmpaiaet  vol.  i.«  Paria,  1907. 
Cooauli  further:  M.  Topin,  Lowe  XIII,  ei  Biehelieu, 
PSaiis,  1876;  W.  Boboon,  Life  of  Richelieu,  London,  1878; 
H.  Clnaet.  Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  el  eon  minieUre,  St. 
Dcnja,  1870;  E.  de  Monaie,  Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
Toon,  1879;  G.  Kaown,  Richelieu,  London,  1884;  O. 
d'Avenel,  Richelieu  ei  la  monarehie  al^eolue,  4  vols.,  Paris, 
18S4-00;  idem.  La  Nclbleaee  firanoaiee  eoue  Richelieu,  ib. 
1901;  L.  Duarieox,  Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  ib.  1885; 
J.  B.  Perkina,  France  under  Maearin,  with  a  Review  of  the 
AdminielTatuM  of  Riehdieu,  2  vols..  New  York,  1886; 
idem*  Richelieu  and  the  Growth  of  French  Power,  ib.  1900; 
A.  PcOtaier,  L'Apogie  de  la  monarehie  francaiee,  6tude» 
hidoriquea  ewr  Richelieu  el  Louie  XIV,,  Paris,  1889;  J. 
Michelet,  Richelieu  et  la  Fronde,  in  vol.  zi.  of  his  (Euvree 
eomtpUlea,  ib.  1893-99;  O.  Hanotaux,  Hietoire  du  Car- 
dinal de  Richelieu,  vols.  i.-ii.,  ib.  1893-1903;  G.  Fasnies, 
Le  Fire  Joeeph  el  Riehdieu  {1677-1688),  2  vob.,  ib.  1894 
(crowned  by  the  Academy);  R.  Lodge*  Riehdieu,  "Laa- 
don,  1806;  L.  Lacroix,  Riehdieu  h  Lucon:  ea  jeuneeee,  eon 
ipiecarpat,  new  ed.,  Paris,  1898;  J.  B.  Perkina,  Riehdieu, 
Grow4k  of  French  Power,  New  York,  1900;  Comte  de  Beau- 
champ,  Louie  XIII.,  d'aprSe  ea  correepondanee  avee  le  ear- 
dinai  de  Riehdieu  {1689-4$),  ib.  1902;  L.  Dedouvies,  Le 
Piire  Joeeph  el  la  eiioe  de  la  RoeheUe,  ib.  1904;  G.  Passot* 
Famean  et  Riehdieu,  le  problhne  proteetanl  eoue  Louie 
XIII.,  ib.  1904;  Cambridoe  Modem  Hietory,  vol.  iv.,  ohap. 
iv..  New  York,  1906;  J.  MeCabe,  The  Iron  CardinaL  The 
t  of  Riehdieu,  fb,  1909. 


UCHER,  EDMORD:  French  Ronuin  Catholic 
and  advocate  of  Gallicanism;  b.  at  Chource,  a  vil- 
lage of  Champagne,  1560;  d.  at  Paris  1631.  After 
completing  his  Question  in  ld90,  he  was  a  parish 
priest  for  four  years,  and  was  then  made  president 
of  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  Shortly  after- 
ward, he  became  a  censor  of  the  university,  where 
he  was  also  professor  in  the  theological  faculty.  In 
1607  he  published  in  three  volumes  at  Paris,  after 
some  exposition,  an  edition  of  the  writings  of  J. 
Gerson,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  chosen 
syndic  of  the  theological  faculty,  in  this  capacity 
opposing  theses  in  defense  of  papal  infallibility.  In 
1611  the  brief  summaiy  of  his  i>e  ecdedasHca  et  pclir 
tica  potesktie  (2  vols.,  Cologne,  1629),  defending  the 
superiority  of  councils  over  the  pope  and  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  secular  government 
in  things  temporal,  brought  a  storm  of  attack  upon 
him.  His  doctrines  were  condemned  by  several 
provincial  synods  and  the  Curia,  he  was  deposed 
from  office,  and  was  saved  from  imprisonment  and 
being  sent  to  Rome  only  by  the  appeal  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  1627,  after  years  of  stniggle,  he  made  a 
forced  recantation.  Among  his  works,  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  posthumous  Apologia  pro 
J.  Gtrmnio  (Leyden,  1674).  (C.  ScHMiDTf.) 

Bibuoorapht:    A.  Baillett  La  Vie  ^Bdmond  Richer,  doe- 
tern'  de  Soritonne,  Amsterdam,  1715;  £.  Puyol,  B.  Richer. 


Atvde  hidofique  d  critique  ewr  la  renovation  du  gallicanieme 
.  .  .  dtt  xoii.  eiide,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1876. 

RICHMOND,  LE6H:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool  Jan.  29, 1772;  d.  at  Turvey  (50  m.  n.w.  of 
London),  Bedfordshire,  May  8, 1827.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1794  (MJV., 
1797) .  In  the  latter  year  he  became  a  curate  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  1805  rector  of  Turvey.  While 
a  child  he  was  lamed  for  life.  Ke  edited  The  Faihers 
of  the  EnglUh  Church  (8  vols.,  London,  1807-12); 
and  wrote  Domestic  Portraiture,  or  the  Successful 
AppticaHon  of  Religious  Principle  in  the  EducaHon  of 
a  Family  f  exemplified  in  the  Memoirs  of  Three  of  the 
Deceased  Children  of  the  Rev.  Legh  Richnumd  (9th 
ed.,  1861).  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
is  The  Annals  of  the  Poor,  2  vols.,  1814,  which  con- 
tains the  immortal  tracts :  The  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
The  Negro  Servant,  and  The  Young  Cottager,  pre- 
viously published  separately,  of  the  first  of  which 
millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated  in  nineteen 
languages. 

Bibuografht:  T.  S.  Orimshawe.  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Leigh 
Richmond,  London,  1828  (many  eds.  durinc  the  first  year 
of  publication);  Q.  T.  Bedell,  Life  of  Legh  Richmond, 
Philadelphia,  1829;  T.  Fry  and  E.  Biokeriteth,  Domestic 
Portraiture,  London,  1833;  O.  F.  U.  Munby  and  T.  Wright, 
Turvey  and  Legh  Richnumd,  with  an  Account  of  the  Mor- 
daunU,  Olney,  1894;  DNB,  xlviii.  268-259. 

RICHTER,  riH'ter,  JBMILnJS  LUDWIG:  Profr 
estant  canonist;  b.  at  Stolpen  (2  m.  e.  of  Dres- 
den) Feb.  15,  1808;  d.  at  Berlin  May  8,  1864.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1826,  studied 
law,  became  privat-docent  and  associate  professor 
in  1835;  and  in  1839  regular  professor  of  canon  law 
and  civil  procedure  at  Biarbuig.  His  first  publica- 
tion was  Corpus  juris  canonici  (Leipsic,  1833-39), 
followed  by  Lehrbuch  des  kathdischen  und  evan- 
gdisehen  Kirchenrechts  mit  besonderer  RUcksicht  auf 
deutsche  Zustdnde  (1842;  8th  ed.,  1886).  Funda- 
mental in  importance  was  Die  evangdisehen  Kir- 
chenordnungen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (2  vols.,  Weimar, 
1846).  In  1846  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  con- 
tinued as  teacher  in  the  high  school  and  author, 
serving  in  the  mean  time  in  various  ecclesiastical 
positions,  and  displaying  in  all  his  tasks  a  deep 
spirituality,  devotion  to  the  Evangelical  church, 
erudition,  conscientious  exercise  of  duty,  and  an 
irenic  reserve.  His  knowledge  and  counsel  were  in 
demand  in  all  Gennany  and  Austria,  and  he  served 
no  less  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  his  stand- 
point was  often  acknowledged  to  be  liberal  and  un- 
biased. He  recognised  in  the  historical  churches 
certain  ethical  quantities  distinct  from  the  State,  to 
be  conducted  by  organs  of  their  own,  unhindered 
by  the  sovereign  State  in  the  exercise  (k  its  function 
of  securing  to  the  church  associations  autonomy 
within  legitimate  spheres  and  defining  its  limits. 
He  denied  the  doctrine  of  state  omnipotence  and 
vindicated  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  auton- 
omy and  self-administration,  without,  however, 
acceding  to  the  pretension  of  that  church  to  an 
imperium  in  imperio.  Of  much  concern  to  him 
were  the  conditions  of  laisses-faire  that  arose  in 
Prussia  and  continued  until  1873,  in  relation  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when  a  delimitation 
of  Church  and  State  was  attempted  by  constitu- 
tional   compliance  with  the  Concordat  and  the 
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necessary  supplementary  l^gialatioa  was  delayed. 
Richter  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  enforcing  by 
repressive  means  the  right  of  state  supervision, 
whereby  the  State  insured  its  own  safety,  so  that  the 
churches  in  their  functions  would  confine  themselves 
within  their  limits;  and,  especially,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  defining  by  statute  the  right  of  state  self- 
preservation. 

In  relation  to  the  canonical  sources  are  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Beitrdge  twr  KenrUnU  der  QueUen 
dea  canonUchm  RechU  (3  parts,  Leipsic,  1834),  and 
De  medUa  decretaUutn  (1836).  In  relation  to  the 
particular  sources  of  the  Roman  Catholic  canon  law 
must  be  mentioned  above  all  Richter  and  J.  F. 
Sohulte's  edition  of  Canones  et  decreia  eoncUii  Triden- 
Hni  ex  ediHane  Romana  ab  18S4  repeHH  (1853). 
The  special  value  of  this  work  is  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  its  historic  development.  Die  evarir 
gdiachen  Kirchenordnungen  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  (ut 
sup.)  has  become  an  indispensable  basis  for  the 
study  of  Evangelical  canon  law.  Its  advantage  con- 
sists in  the  comprehensive  appropriation  of  source- 
material  from  the  century  of  the  Reformation. 
Richter  was  imbued  with  tiie  historical  spirit,  and 
offered  a  prospective  history  of  the  canonicail  sources. 
His  labors  in  this  connection  are  characterised  by  a 
profounder  basis,  elaborate  particularistic  develop- 
ment, and  a  broad  grasp  of  the  inner  connection. 
He  falls  back  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  his  fundamental  constructions,  hav- 
ing in  mind  to  offset  the  fatal  conditions  due  not  only 
to  the  territorial  system  (see  Tsiuutobialibm)  of 
Christian  Thomasius  (q.v.),  but  to  the  neglect  of 
church  organisation  during  the  Reformation  period. 
He  none  the  less  objected  to  church  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  educationals  using  the  sovereigns 
as  their  mere  agents.  While  declaring,  in  1848, 
church  government  by  the  sovereign  ruler,  as  then 
constituted,  to  be  incompatible  with  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  he  opposed  the  error  that  they  were  ir- 
reconcilable. He  countenanced  a  representative 
synod  as  an  extreme  necessity  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  self- 
administration  was  to  be  followed  by  the  gradual 
formation  of  an  ascending  organisation  of  congre- 
gations and  synods  to  represent  the  development  of 
the  church  constitution,  without  infringing  upon  the 
historical  right  of  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
Church.  Later  he  foresaw  that  the  general  synod 
must  occupy  a  larger  sphere;  for  it  became  evident 
to  him  that  in  the  conflicts  between  Church  and  State 
and  between  different  churches,  the  constitutional 
monarch  could  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
forefront  as  the  former  land  sovereign.  Other  works 
were,  BeiMge  zwr  Geachichte  des  EhescheidungsrechU 
in  der  evartgelischen  Kirche  (Berlin,  1858) ;  Oesckichte 
der  evangelischen  Ktrchenverfaeaung  in  DetUechland 
(Leipsic,  1851) ;  and  Der  Stoat  und  die  DeuMdcatho- 
Ween  (1846).  (R.  W.  DovEf.) 

Bibuoorapht:    P.  HinBohius,  in  ZetUchrift  flkr  K\reheno&' 

aehichte,  iv  (1864),  351  aqq.;    J.  F.  Schulte,  in  ZKR,  v 

(1866),  259  aqq.;    R.  W.  Dove,  in  ZKR,  vii  (1867),  273 

aqq. 

RICHTER,  6RBG0R:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  GrOsselbach  (a  village  near  Cassel)  Apr.  29, 
1874.    He  was  educated  at  the  philosophical  and 


theological  institute  of  Fulda  and  the  University  oi 
Freiburg,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  was  city  chaplain  at 
Fulda  until  1899.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been 
professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  at  the 
philosophical  and  theological  institute  in  the  same 
dty.  In  addition  to  editing  the  Fuldaer  GeechUJUe- 
bUUter  and  QueUen  und  Abhandlungen  zwr  Gesckickte 
der  Ahiei  und  der  Dideeee  Fulda  since  1904,  he  has 
written  Die  ereien  Anfdnge  der  Bau-  und  Kunst- 
thOHgkeU  dee  Kloatere  Fulda  (Fulda,  1900)  and  SUp- 
hUa  majoris  ecdeeim  FuldeneiSf  ungedruckte  QueUen 
eur  kirchliehen  Rechte-  und  VervaesungageechicfUe 
der  BenedikHnerabtei  Fulda  (1904). 

RICKARD,  HERBERT;  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Derby  Feb.  23, 1867.  He  received  his  education 
at  Derby  School,  King's  College  School,  London,  and 
Jesus  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1886;  M.A.,  1889);  was 
made  deacon,  1888,  and  priest,  1889;  was  curate 
of  St.  Paul  Losells,  Birmingham,  1888-90;  assist- 
ant organising  secretary  of  the  Assistant  Curates 
Society,  1890-92;  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Epsom, 
1892-97;  vice-principal  of  Chichester  Theological 
College,  1897-99;  principal  in  1899;  perpetual  cu- 
rate of  Sennicotts,  1897-1906;  rector  of  St.  Peter's 
the  Less,  Chichester,  1903;  and  prebendary  of 
Chichester,  1905. 

RIDDLE,  JOSEPH  ESMOND:  C3iurch  of  Eng- 
land; b.  at  Bristol  Apr.  7,  1804;  d.  at  Cheltenham 
Aug.  27,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A., 
1828;  M.A.,  1831);  was  ordained  priest,  1832,  and 
was  incimibent  of  Leckhampton,  near  Cheltenham, 
1840-n59.  In  1852  he  was  Bampton  lecturer.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  LoHn-EngUeh  DictUmaryy  founded 
on  W.  Freund  (London,  1849),  and  (with  T.  K. 
Arnold)  EngliehrLaHn  Lexicon  (1849);  he  abo 
wrote  a  commentary  on  I  Peter  (1834);  Luther  and 
hie  Times  (1837);  Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
(1838);  the  valuable  Manual  of  Christian  Antiq- 
uities (London,  1839);  Ecdesiasiical  Chronology 
(1840) ;  Churchman's  Guide  to  the  Use  of  the  English 
Liturgy  (IS^);  Natural  History  of  Infidelity  (Bamp- 
ton  lectures,  1852);  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the 
Period  of  the  Reformation  (1854) ;  Manual  of  Scrip- 
ture History  (1857);  and  Household  Prayers  (1857). 
BiBUooaAPHT:  DNB,  zlviii.  274. 


RIDDLE,  MATTHEW  BROWN:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1836.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 
(A.B.,  1852),  and  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1859).  He  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  Greek  in  Jefferson  College  in 
1857-58  and  chaplain  of  the  Second  New  Jersey 
Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1861. 
He  then  held  Dutch  Reformed  pastorates  in  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.  (1862-65),  and  at  Newark,  N.  J.  (1865- 
1869),  and  spent  two  years  (1869-71)  in  travel  and 
study  in  Europe.  He  was  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
(1871-87),  and  since  1887  has  filled  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Company  of  New-Testament  revisers,  and  for  many 
years  was  an  editor  of  the  American  standard  edi- 
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tion  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  besides  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  general  assembly's  committee 
to  revise  the  proofs  of  the  Westminster  Standards. 
He  translated  and  edited  the  sections  on  Romans 
(except  chaps,  i.-v.),  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  Co- 
loasians  for  the  American  edition  of  J.  P.  Lange's 
commentary  (New  York,  1869-70);  contributed  (in 
collaboration  with  P.  Schaff)  the  portions  on  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke  (1879),  Romans  (1882),  and 
Ephesians  andColoesians  (18SE2;  these  two  independ- 
ently) to  P.  Schaff's  Illustrated  Popidar  Commenr 
tary:  and  the  volumes  on  Mark  (1881),  Luke  (1883), 
and  Romans  (1884)  to  the  same  scholar's  Interna^ 
tianal  Revision  Cammeniary;  edited  Mark  and  Luke 
in  the  American  edition  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Comr 
merUary  an  the  New  Testament  (New  York,  1884); 
revised  E.  Robinson's  Harmony  of  the  Four  Oospds 
in  Greek  (Boston,  1885),  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels in  En^ish  (1886);  and  revised  the  Didache, 
II  dement,  Pseudo-Clementine  Literature,  and  the 
New-Testament  Apocrjrpha  for  the  American  edi- 
tion of  The  Anie-Nicene  Fathers  (New  York,  1886- 
18SS),  as  well  as  Chrysostom's  "  Homilies  on  Mat- 
thew "  and  Augustine's  "  Harmony  of  the  (Gospels  " 
for  the  first  series  of  The  Nicene  and  PostrNioene 
Fathers  (1888);  and  wrote  Story  of  the  Revised  New 
Testament,  American  Standard  Edition  (Philadel- 
phia, 1908). 

RIDGEWAT,  CHARLES  JOHN:  Cliurch  of 
England  bishop  of  C]lhichester;  b.  at  High  Roding, 
near  Dimmow  (32  m.  n.e.  of  London),  July  14, 1841. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  0>ll^e,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1863;  M.A.,  1884;  D.D.,  1905);  was 
curate  of  Christ  Church,  Tunbridge  Wells,  186^- 
1868;  vicar  of  North  Malvern,  1868-75;  rector  of 
Buckhurst  Hill,  1875-^,  being  also  diocesan  in- 
spector at  St.  Albans,  1876-^;  rector  of  St.  Paul's, 
Edinburgh,  1880^84;  vicar  of  Christ  Cliurch,  Lan- 
caster Cxate,  1884-1905,  serving  also  as  select  preach- 
er at  Cambridge  in  1893,  to  which  office  he  was  again 
called  in  1905;  Golden  lecturer  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Lothbury,  1896-1905;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's, 
1899-1905;  rural  dean  of  Paddhigton,  1901-05; 
commissioner  to  the  arehbishop  of  Capetown,  19(X)- 
1905,  to  the  bishop  of  North  China,  1901-05,  and 
to  the  bishop  of  Shantung,  1904-05;  dean  of  Car- 
lisle, 1905-08;  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, 1908.  He  is  the  author  of:  Foundation 
Truths:  a  Course  of  Instructions  (Edinbuigh,  1884); 
Holy  Communion.  Instructions  and  Devotions  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  The  Mountain  of  Blessedness  (1888); 
Is  not  this  the  Christf  A  Course  of  Sermons  (1889); 
Confirmation;  or,  the  Laying  on  of  Hands  (1898) ; 
What  does  the  Church  of  England  Say  f  (1899);  In 
Paradise  (1904);  Story  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1906); 
The  King  and  his  Kingdom,  and  Other  Sermons 
(1906);  Social  Life  {IW7);  snd  Short  Family  Prayers 
(1908). 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS:  En^ish  Reformer  and 
martyr;  b.  near  Willimontswyke  (30  m.  w.  of  New- 
castle), Northumberland,  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (15007);  d.  at  the  stake  at  Oxford  Oct.  16, 
1555.  After  studying  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1518,  where  he  later  became  fellow. 
X.— 3 


In  1527  he  took  orders  and  went  for  further  study 
to  the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  and  to  Louvain.  Return- 
ing to  England,  he  rose  to  the  position  of  senior 
proctor  at  Cambridge,  1533.  As  proctor  he  signed 
the  decree  against  the  papal  supremacy,  1534.  He 
was  already  much  sought  after  as  a  preacher.  Cran- 
mer  made  him  his  domestic  chapMn  and  vicar  of 
Heme,  East  Kent.  In  1540  he  was  appointed  king's 
chaplain  and  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  1541 
canon  of  Canterbury,  in  1545  canon  of  Westminster, 
and  in  1547  bishop  of  Rochester.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  Ridley  was  active  in  promulgating 
the  new  views.  In  1545,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  perusal  of  Ratramnus'  De  corpore  et  sanguine 
Domini  (Eng.  transl.,  Tfte  Book  of  Bertram  the  Priest 
Concerning  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, London  (1549,  1686,  and  often,  latest,  1880) 
he  publicly  renounced  the  doctrine  of  transubstanr 
tiation.  He  was  deputed  to  set  forth  the  Reformed 
views  in  York,  Durham,  and  other  dioceses,  and  in 
1549  to  place  Protestantism  on  a  firm  basis  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  sat  on  the  commission  that  deposed 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1550  was  promoted  to  Bonner's 
place.  Foxe  instances,  as  a  sign  of  his  goodness, 
that  for  months  he  entertained  Bonner's  mother 
at  his  palace,  assigning  to  her  the  place  of  promi- 
nence at  the  table,  and  contrasts  Ridley's  spirit 
with  the  severity  of  Bonner.  His  deep  interest  in 
the  unfavored  classes  led  him  to  make  suggestions 
to  King  Edward  which  found  ultimate  expression 
in  the  foundation  of  three  hospitals  in  London,  St. 
Thomas,  Christ,  and  Bethlehem.  Ridley's  name  is 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  names  of  Cranmer 
and  Latimer  as  a  foremost  leader  and  a  martyr  of 
English  Protestantism.  Mary,  who  had  token 
offense  at  a  visit  Ridley  had  miade  her  and  his  offer 
to  preach  in  her  presence,  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne  quickly  ordered  his  deposition,  reinstating 
Bonner  as  bishop  of  London,  July  20,  1553.  Ridley 
was  conmiitted  to  the  Tower  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  held  a  prisoner  in 
Bocardo  jail  and  the  mayor's  house.  Chi  Apr.  17, 
1554,  he  was  called  upon  to  stand  trial  in  the  Di- 
vinity School,  Oxford,  and  was  declared  a  heretic. 
The  Spanish  friar,  Soto,  labored  in  vain  to  turn  him 
back  to  the  old  faith.  After  the  passage  of  the  new 
statutes  on  heresy,  the  prisoner  was  summoned 
again,  Sept.  30,  1555,  by  Archbishop  Pole,  and  was 
convicted  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  In  com- 
pany with  Latimer,  he  was  burned  in  "  the  ditch  " 
over  against  Balliol  Hall.  The  night  before  his  exe- 
cution he  said  to  some  friends  with  whom  he  supped : 
''  I  mean  to  go  to  bed,  and,  by  (jod's  will,  to  deep 
as  quietly  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life."  Arrived  at  the 
stake,  he  ran  to  Latimer,  embraced  him,  and  kissed 
him.  A  "  scant  sermon,  in  all  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
as  Foxe  puts  it,  was  preached  by  Dr.  Smith,  which 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  both  ready  to  answer  but 
they  were  denied  the  opportunity.  Promised  life, 
if  he  would  recant,  Ridley  replied,  "  So  long  as 
breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never  deny  my  Lord 
Christ  and  his  known  truth."  He  gave  his  clothes 
to  the  bystanders,  and  was  bound  to  the  stake  by 
an  iron  chain.  When  the  faggots  were  being  lighted, 
Latimer  spoke  to  Ridley  the  famous  words,  "  Be  of 
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good  comfort,  Master  Ridley.  Flay  the  man.  We 
shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace, 
in  England,  as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 
The  flames  were  slow  in  doing  their  work.  Again 
and  again  the  martyr  cried,  "  Let  the  fire  come  unto 
me.  I  can  not  bum."  His  lower  members  were 
first  consumed,  and  the  end  came  when  the  fire 
reached  a  bag  of  gunpowder  which  Ridley's  brother- 
in-law  had  tied  at  his  neck.  Foze  has  given  the  best 
account  of  Ridley's  life  and  martyrdom,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  man  beautified  with  excellent 
qualities  so  ghostly  inspired  and  godly  learned  and 
now  written,  doubtless,  in  the  Book  of  Life."  In 
his  account  of  Ridley's  administration  of  the  epis- 
copal office,  this  writer  emphasises  his  attention 
to  prayer,  as  well  as  his  constant  industry,  relieved 
after  dinner  and  supper  by  a  game  of  chess.  His 
most  famous  saying  is  the  one  recorded  during  his 
interview  with  Mary  before  she  became  queen. 
When  the  Reformer  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
would  not  refuse  God's  Word,  the  princess  replied, 
"I  can  not  tell  whatye  call  God's  Word.  Thatisnot 
God's  Word  now  that  was  God's  Word  in  my  father's 
days."  To  this  Ridley  answered:  "  God's  Word  is 
one  at  all  times,  but  hath  been  better  understood 
and  practised  in  some  ages  than  in  others."  Mary 
in  her  response  declared, ''  As  for  your  new  book^ 
I  thank  God  I  never  read  any  of  them,  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  will  do."  The  few  writings  Ridley  left  be- 
hind him  have  been  published  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  TretOUe  and  Letters  of  Dr.  NichoUu 
Ridley  (London,  1830?),  and  by  the  Parker  Society, 
Works  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  D.D,  (ed.  H.  Christmas, 
London,  1841).  Among  the  writings  are  a  Bri^ 
Dedaration  against  Tranaybstantiationf  a  TreaHse 
against  Image  Worship,  and  A  Piteous  Lamentation 
of  the  Miserable  Estate  of  the  Church  in  England  in 
the  Time  of  the  Late  Revolt  from  the  Oospd.  The 
Parker  Society  volume  also  contains  an  account  of 
his  disputations  at  Oxford  prior  to  his  death  and  a 
reprint  of  Fox's  account  of  his  martyrdom.  An 
avenue  in  the  yard  of  Pembroke  Hall  is  still  known 
as  Ridley's  Walk.  Quarles  has  a  poem  on  Ridley 
in  which  are  the  lines: 

**  Rome  thundered  death,  but  Ridl^'s  dauntlev  ^e 
Star'd  in  Death's  face,  and  Boomed  Death  standing  bye. 
In  spite  of  Rome,  for  England's  faith  he  stood 
And  in  the  flames,  he  sealed  it  with  his  blood." 

David  S.  Schatt. 
In  1839  there  was  erected  at  Oxford  a  ''  Martyrs 
Memorial,"  with  statues  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  partly  by  way  of  protest  agsdnst  the  Trao- 
tarian  Movement  (see  Tragtarianibm),  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  which  was  hostUity  to  the  Refor- 
mation. A.  H.  N. 

Bxbuoobapbt:  The  original  source  is  J.  Fox's  Aetea  and 
Monwnenta  (for  editions  see  under  Fox,  John).  An  ex- 
cellent memoir  appears  in  H.  Moule's  ed.  of  the  Brief 
Dedaration  of  the  Lordee  Supper,  London,  1895.  Consult 
further:  Q.  Ridley,  Life  of  Dr.  Nicholae  Ridley,  aonuHme 
Biehop  of  London,  London,  1763;  the  memoir  in  the 
volume  on  Ridley  in  L.  Richmond's  Pathere  of  the  Bnolieh 
Church,  8  vols..  London,  1807-12;  O.  T.  Ridlon.  Hiat.  of 
the  Ancient  Ryedalee  and  their  DeeeendanU,  pp.  410-424, 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  1884;  W.  dask.  The  An^ican  Refor- 
mation, New  York,  1807;  J.  Gairdner,  Bngliah  Chweh  in 
the  J6th  Century,  passim.  London,  1003;  DNB,  xlviii. 
286-280;  and.  in  general,  the  works  on  the  histoiy  of  the 
period,  secular  and  ecelesiastioaL 


RISGBR,  ri'ger,  6B0R6  KONRAD:  Pietistic 
preacher;  b.  at  Cannstadt  (4  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
Mar.  7,  1087;  d.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  16,  1743.  After 
studying  theology  he  was  private  tutor  at  TObingea, 
1713-15;  city  vicar  at  Stuttgart  and  deacon  at 
Urach,  1715-^31;*  and  from  that  time  continued  in 
educational  and  ministerial  work  at  Stuttgart.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  gifted  preachers  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Germany,  and  was  of  the  school 
of  J.  A.  Bengel  (q.v.).  He  excelled  all  other  Piet- 
ists in  eloquence,  emotional  power,  and  freshnes. 
He  knew  how  to  employ  simple  colloquialisms  with- 
out losing  in  dignity  and  force.  His  preaching  was 
marked  by  clearness,  interest,  and  fluency.  His 
imagination  served  1dm  well  in  using  illustrations. 
Dogmatic  subjects  frequently  received  painstaking 
treatment,  though  without  pedantry.  He  placed 
himself  in  immediate  touch  with  his  hearers,  never 
losing  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  He  published 
collections  of  sermons  as  follows:  HensenspostiUe 
(Zollichau,  1742;  Stuttgart,  ISSS-M);  Hert-  und 
Hand-PostiUe  (1746;  Berlin,  1852);  De  eura  mini' 
morum  in  regna  graHos  (Stuttgart,  1733);  and  Rich- 
tiger  und  leiehter  Weg  sum  Himmd  (Stuttgart,  1744, 
1844,  and  after).  He  published  also  Die  Kraft  da- 
Gottsdigkea  (1732-36).  (Hebmann  Beck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Btographio  material  is  contained  in  Rieger's 
Riehtiger  und  leiehter  Weg  (Stuttcart,  1844) ;  C.  G.  Schmidt, 
Oeaehiehte  der  Predigt  in  der  epangeiieehen  Kirehe  Devtech- 
lande,  pp.  196  sqq..  Gotha,  1872;  H.  C.  Stuckenberg. 
Lutheran  Qvarterly  Review,  xiz  (1880),  M4  sqq. 

RIB6BR,  KARL  HEIRRICH:  Son  of  the 
preceding;  b.  at  Stuttgart  June  16,  1726;  d. 
there  Jan.  15,  1791.  After  studying  theology, 
he  was  domestic  tutor  at  Augsburg,  1747-49; 
vicar,  1749-50;  tutor  at  TQbingen,  1750;  deacon 
at  Ludwigsburg,  1754-^57;  and  until  his  death 
preacher  at  Stuttgart.  He  left  the  impression 
of  a  strong,  firm  character;  and  represented  the 
traditional  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  new  rationalism.  Through  his  in- 
fluence the  revision  of  the  hymnal  was  moderate, 
and  of  the  old  catechism  (of  1681  and  1696)  conserv- 
ative. He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Christen- 
thumsgesellschaft,  founded  by  J.  A.  Urlspeiger 
(q.v.).  As  a  preacher,  he  was  less  spirited  and 
forceful  than  his  father,  but  possessed  rare  pene- 
tration, emphasis,  and  spirituality,  moral  earnest- 
ness, a  quiet,  clear  thoughtfulness,  and  ease,  with 
true  Christian  wisdom,  and  a  winning  grace  and 
mildness;  but  his  form  and  presentation  were 
clumsy  and  awkward.  After  his  death  appeared 
Predigten  und  Betrachtungen  (Stuttgart,  1794); 
Betrachtungen  Ober  das  Neue  Testament  (4  vols., 
1828;  1875);  and  Betrachtungen  aber  die  Psalmen 
und  die  swilf  kleinen  Propheten  (1835;   1859). 

(Hebscann  Beck.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  ChrietenrBoU,  ed.  J.  C.  F.  Burk,  i  (1832). 
105  sqq.;  C.  Grosse,  Die  aUen  Trdeter.  Weguteiaer  in  die 
Brbauungditteratur  der  eoangeliach-lutherieehen  Kirehe  det 
16.  hie  18.  Jahrhunderte,  pp.  495  sqq.,  HermannsbuxK. 
1900. 

RIEHM,  rim,  EDWARD  KARL  AUGUST:  Bib- 
lical scholar;  b.  at  Diersbuig,  near  0£fenbuig  (17 
m.  S.S.W.  of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  Dec.  20,  1830;  d. 
at  Halle  Apr.  5,  1888.  He  studied  theology  and 
philology  at  Heidelbeiig,  1848-M;    and  at  HaUe, 
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1850-52;  and  again  at  Heidelbeig,  1852;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  ministiy  in  1853;  vicar  at  Durlach, 
1853-54;  and  garriaon  chaplain  at  Mannheim  after 
1855.  In  1858  he  entered  the  theological  faculty 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  associate  professor, 
1861-62;  and,  1862-66,  associate  professor  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  at  Halle,  and  professor,  1866- 
1888.  He  was  the  author  of:  Die  Oeaettgdmng 
Motit  im  Lande  Moab  (Gotha,  1854);  Der  Lekr- 
btgriff  da  Hdfrderbriefs  (Ludwigsburg,  1858-50); 
DU  beamdere  Bedeutung  du  A.  T.  fUr  die  reHgidae 
Erkermtnie  tmd  doe  rdigidee  Leben  der  chrietlichen 
Gtmeinde  (Halle,  1864);  Die  meeeianieche  Weia- 
mgwng  (Gotha,  1875);  Der  Begriff  der  SUhne  im 
AUtn  Teatameni  (1877);  and  Handwdrterbuch  dee 
bibUaehen  AUertuma  (Bielefeld,  1875-^,  and  others). 
After  his  death  appeared  Eirdeitung  in  doe  AUe 
TeaiamerU  (Halle,  1889);  and  AUteetamenaiche 
Theologie  (1889).  A  pupil  and  afterward  colleague 
of  H.  Hupifeld  at  Halle,  he  revised  the  latter's  com- 
mentary on  Pteilms  (Ck)tha,  1867-71);  was  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  TSK  (Gotha),  1866-^;  and  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  revision  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  1865-88.  In  his 
exegetical  work  he  was  scientific,  thorough,  and  im- 
partial, and  emphasLied  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  one  of  revelation. 

(K.  H.  Pahnckb.) 

RIESSLER,  lister,  PAUL:  Old-Testament 
Bcholar;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Sept.  16, 1865.  He  received 
his  elementary  education  at  Stuttgart  and  Rottweil, 
and  his  advanced  training  at  the  University  of  Tob- 
isgen  and  the  theological  seminary  at  Rottenburg; 
was  vicar  at  Mergentheim  and  EUwangen,  188^ 
1892;  taught  in  the  higher  gsrmnasium  at  Ehingen, 
1892-98;  was  city  preacher  at  BUubeuren,  188^ 
1907;  became  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis 
at  Tabingen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  theological 
faculty,  1907.  He  has  written  a  critical  commen- 
tary QQ  Daniel  (Stuttgart,  1899),  and  another  on 
the  same  book  in  the  Kurzge/aaater  wiaaenechafUieher 
KommeiUar  (Vienna,  1902). 

RIETSCHBL,  Ht'shel,  CHRISTIAll  GB0R6:  Ger- 
man Protestant,  son  of  the  sculptor  of  the  famous 
Luther  monument  at  Worms;  b.  at  Dresden  May 
10, 1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Erlaogen,  Berlin,  and  Leipsic  from  1860  to  1864,  and 
after  being  a  member  of  the  Domkandidatenstif t  at 
Berlin  in  1864-^  and  of  St.  Paul's  seminary  for 
preachers  at  Leipsic  in  1866-67,  was  pastor  at 
ROdigBdorf,  Saxony,  in  1868-74,  head  pastor  at  Zit- 
tau  in  1874-78,  second  director  of  Uie  preachers' 
seminary  at  Wittenberg  in  1878-^,  and  first  director 
of  the  same  institution  in  1884-87,  superintendent 
and  district  inspector  of  schools  in  1878-87,  and 
pastor  of  St.  Matthew's,  Leipsic,  in  1887^9.  Since 
1889  be  has  been  professor  of  practical  theology  in 
the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  also  first  university 
preacher  and  director  of  St.  Paul's  seminary  for 
IweacherB  in  the  same  city,  while  in  1904-05  he  was 
rector  of  the  university.  He  has  written  Die  Qe" 
todhrwig  der  Abendmahlagemeinachafi  an  R^ormierte 
und  Unierte  (lidpsic,  1868);  Martin  LtUher  und 
IgnaHua  von  Loffcla,  eme  vergleichende  Charakteria- 
Hk  ihnr  inneren^  Entwiddung  (Wittenberg,  1879); 


Abachnitt  vierzehn  der  Kirehenr  und  SynodalrOrd- 
nung  (1885);  Luiher  und  aein  Haua  (Halle,  1888); 
Luther  und  die  Ordination  (Wittenberg,  1889);  Dae 
Wort  vom  Glauben  (sermons;  Leipsic,  1892);  Die 
Aufgabe  der  OrgeL  im  Gotteadienat  bia  ina  aehUsehnte 
Jakrhundert  (1893);  Der  evangdiache  OoUeadienat 
unter  dem  Geaichtapunkt  der  Anbetung  im  Geiat  und 
in  der  Wahrheit  (Halle,  1894);  Die  Frage  dee  Zvr 
aammenachluaaea  der  deutachen  evangdiachen  Landea- 
kirchen  zur  Wakrung  und  Fdrderung  ikrer  gemeinr 
aamen  Angdegenheiten  (Leipsic,  1900);  Lekrbuch 
der  Liturgik  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1900-08) ;  Weihnachten 
in  Kirche,  Kunst  und  VoUUUben  (Bielefeld,  1901); 
Die  evangdiache  Kirche  und  die  aoziale  Frage  (Leip- 
sic, 1904);  and  Zur  Reform  dee  Rdigionaunter^ 
richta  in  der  Vdkaachide  (Berlin,  1909). 

RIGG,  JAMES  HARRISON:  English  Wesleyan 
Methodist;  b.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Jan.  16,  1821; 
d.  at  London  Apr.  17,  1909.  He  was  educated  at 
Old  Kingswood  School,  and,  after  being  a  teacher 
from  1835  to  1845,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Hun- 
dred" (sdeMBTHODiSTB,  I.,  1,  {  6)  and  two  years  Uter 
became  principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College 
for  Day  School  Teachers,  Westminster,  London,  a 
position  which  he  retained  until  1903.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference, 
and  in  this  capacity  was  instnmiental  in  seciuing 
the  admission  of  laymen  to  that  body  in  1878.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  editor  of  The  London  Quarterly 
Review  and  was  also  on  its  editorial  staff  for  several 
years  longer.  He  edited  E.  A.  Rumbold's  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Character  and  Administration  of  Sir  T. 
Rumbold,  Bart.,  Oovemor  of  Madras  in  1778-SO 
(London,  1868),  and  was  the  author  of:  Tke 
Principles  of  Wedeyan  Methodism  (London,  1850); 
Congregational  Independency  and  Wedeyan  Connex- 
ianalism  Contraated  (1851);  Modem  AngHcan  Theot- 
ogy  (1857);  Eaaaya  for  the  Timea  on  Ecdeaiaatical 
and  Social  Subjeds  (1866);  The  Sabbath  and  the 
Sabbath  Law  before  and  after  Christ  (1869);  The 
Chwrehmanakip  of  John  Wedey  (1868);  National 
Education,  Engtiah  and  Foreign  (1873);  The  Living 
Wedey  aa  he  waa  in  kia  Youth  and  in  hia  Prime 
(1875);  Connexional  Economy  of  Wedeyan  Method- 
ism (1879);  Diecouraea  and  Addreaaea  on  Leading 
Trutha  of  Rdigion  and  PhUaaopky  (1880);  The 
Character  and  Life-Work  of  Dr,  Puaey  (1883);  Waa 
Wedey  a  High  Churchmany  and  ia  Modem  Method- 
ism Wedeyan  Methodism  t  or,  John  Wedey,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Wesleyan  Methodism  (1883) ; 
A  Comparative  View  of  Church  Organisms,  Primi- 
tive and  Protestant  (1887);  Oxford  High  Anglican- 
ism and  ita  Leader  a  (1895);  Scenes  and  Studies  in 
the  Ministry  of  Our  Lord,  with  Thoughta  on  Preachr 
ing  (1902);  and  Reminiacencea  Sixty  Yeara  ago 
(1904). 
Bxbuooraprt:  J.  Telford,  The  Life  ofJavue  Harrieon  Rin, 

1821-1909,  London,  1009. 

RIGGBNBACH,  rig'en-bOH,  CHRISTOPH  JO^ 
HANNBS:  Swiss  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Basel 
Oct.  8,  1818;  d.  there  Sept.  5,  1890.  He  pur- 
sued his  studies  at  Basel,  Berlin,  and  Bonn  under 
Peterman,  Nitzsch,  Bleek,  Sack,  and  others.  He 
was  ordahied  in  1842,  became  pastor  in  Beimwyl, 
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where  his  afiBliatioiis  were  at  first  with  the  radical 
school  of  theology.  His  position  later  on  became 
more  moderate.  In  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  the- 
ological faculty  at  the  University  of  Basel,  teach- 
ing New  Testament,  pastoral  theology,  giving  pop- 
ular lectures  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  engaging  also 
in  the  study  of  church  music  and  hymnokigy.  He 
became  an  earnest  opponent  of  theological  radical- 
ism, combated  the  l^ulers  of  the  modem  school, 
and  helped  to  found  the  Ktrchei\freund  as  the  organ 
of  the  conservative  group.  Even  in  this  polemical 
atmosphere,  he  never  lost  the  personal  friendship 
of  his  opponents.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Evangelisch-kirchlicher  Verein,  which  worked 
in  conservative  interests,  and  was  interested  in  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the 
extension  of  missionary  work,  becoming  president 
of  the  Basel  missions  committee  in  1878.  He  pub- 
lished: Voriuungen  aber  dot  Leben  Jetu  (Basel, 
1858);  Die'moeaiache  SH/UhHUe  (ISG2);  Die  Zeug- 
nisse  fUr  dcu  Evangdium  Johannis  (1866);  Der 
KirchengeBang  in  Baad  teit  der  R^armaHon  (1870); 
Hieronymue  Annoni  (1870);  Der  eogenannie  Britf 
dee  Bamabae  (1873);  Eine  Beiae  nach  PaldsUna 
(1873);  and  the  commentary  upon  I  and  II  Thes- 
salonians  in  Lange's  commentary. 
Bibuooxapbt:  Detdat^-eoanodUeh*  KtrehtnteUuno,  ir 
(1890).  4M--406:  P.  Wunn,  in  AUgmneine  Mtuionueit- 
aehrift,  xvii  (1890).  660^565;  Oeri.  in  Baalsr  Kwehm- 
Jrmtnd,  1893,  nos.  2-6,  cf.  1890.  no.  19. 

RIOGS,  ALEXANDER  BROWN:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Portsmouth,  O.,  June  21,  1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.  (A.B.,  1863),  and 
after  teaching  mathematics  at  Western  University, 
Pittsbuig,  Pa.,  for  a  year,  was  admitted  to  the 
Peimsylvania  bar.  He  had  practised  only  two 
years,  however,  when,  giving  up  law,  he  entered 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  spent  two 
years,  and  completed  his  tiieological  training  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  (1870),  after  which  he 
held  pastorates  at  the  Reformed  Church,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y.  (1870-76),  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Water- 
ford,  N.  Y.  (1876-00),  and  the  Seventh  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Cincinnati  (1801-1902).  From  1804 
to  1897  he  was  instructor  in  Greek  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  C^cinnati,  and  since  1897  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  and  in- 
troduction in  the  same  institution. 

RIGGS,  EDWARD:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Smyrna, 
Turkey,  June  30,  1844.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  (A.B.,  1865)  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City  (1869).  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  a  missionary  61  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and 
went  at  once  to  Sivas,  Asia  Blinor,  where  he  re- 
mained seven  years.  Since  1876  he  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  Marsovan,  Turkey,  where  he  has  been 
chiefly  associated  with  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Western  Turkey  Mission,  having  been  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  for  a  number  of  years 
and  president  since  1903.  He  has  also  been  a  man- 
ager of  Anatolia  College,  Marsovan,  since  its  or- 
ganisation in  1886,  and  has  given  instruction  in 
various  departments  as  a  missionary.  In  theology 
he  describes  himself  as  "  a  broad,  progressive  con- 
servative, holding  to  the  main  tenets  of  the  tra- 


ditional evangelical  theology,  adhering  strictly  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but 
subjecting  everything  to  the  most  rigid  tests  of 
genuine  and  careful  scholarly  examination."  He 
likewise  holds  **  that  an  honest  application  of  the 
most  searching  criticism  results  in  maintaining  the 
sound  orthodox  beliefs  in  all  their  essential  points." 
He  prepared  the  chapter  on  The  Christian  Forces 
at  Work  in  the  Tiarkiah  Empire  for  W.  D.  Grant's 
Christendom  Anno  Domini  MDCCCCI  (New  York, 
1902). 

RIOGS,  BUAS:  American  missionary  in  Turkey; 
b.  at  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  Nov.  19,  1810;  d.  at 
Constantinople  Jan.  17,  1901.  He  graduated  at 
Amherst  CoUege,  Mass.,  1829,  and  at  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  Mass.,  1832;  was  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  at  Athens  and  Argos,  Greece, 
1832-38;  later  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor;  and  at 
Constantinople  1853-1901.  He  visited  his  native 
country  once,  in  1856,  and  taught  Hebrew  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1857-58. 
He  was  a  remarkable  philologist,  having  early  ap- 
plied himself  to  a  mastery  of  the  Semitic  languages 
and  Greek.  In  1844  he  was  assigned  to  the  Arme- 
nian branch  of  the  Turkish  mission  and  was  en- 
gaged in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Armenian, 
1845-52.  He  was  one  of  a  committee  engaged  in 
1873  by  the  American  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Societies  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Turkish; 
and,  as  a  result,  the  entire  Bible  was  published  both 
in  Armenian  and  Arabic  characters  in  1878.  He 
participated  also  in  a  revision  of  the  same  issued 
in  1886.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  twenty  languages  and  the  mastery  of  twelve, 
and  to  have  produced  either  as  originals  or  transla- 
tions no  leas  than  478  hymns  in  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage alone.  He  was  tJie  author  of  A  Manual  of 
the  Chaldee  Language  containing  a  Qrammar,  Ckres- 
tomathy,  and  a  Vocabulary  (Andover,  1832;  re- 
vised ed.,  New  York,  1858);  Qrammar  of  the 
Modem  Armenian  Language,  with  a  Vocabulary 
(Smyrna,  1847);  Qrammar  of  the  Turkish  Language 
as  written  in  the  Armenian  Character  (Constantinople, 
1856);  and  Trandation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Bulgarian  Languor,  completed  with  the  aid  of  na- 
tive scholars  (Constantinople,  1871);  Suggested 
Emendations  of  the  A.  V.  of  the  Old  Testament  (An- 
dover, 1873);  Suggested  Modifications  of  the  R.  V, 
of  the  New  Testament  (1883);  and  Notes  on  Difficult 
Passages  of  the  New  Testament  (Boston,  1889). 

RIG6S,  JAMES  FORSYTH:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Boumabat  (a  village  near  Smyrna),  Turkey,  Oct. 
4,  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  College 
(A.B.,  1872),  where  he  was  Boudinot  fellow  in  his- 
tory in  1872-73,  and  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary,  New  York  City  (1878).  He  was  tiben  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cranford,  N.  J.,  in 
1878-^,  and  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  at 
Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  in  1884-92;  professor  of  New- 
Testament  Greek  in  the  New  Brunswick  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (1892-98),  and  during  that  time  de- 
Uvered  lectures  on  historical  subjects  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rutgers  College  University  Exten- 
sion system.  Since  1898  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Pkesbyteiian  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.    Id 
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theology  he  is  a  moderate  Calvinist  and  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  revolutionaiy  ideas  in  Biblical  criticism. 

RIGGS;  JAMES  STEVENSON:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  New  York  July  16,  1853;  graduated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  1874;  studied  at 
Leipsic,  1875;  graduated  at  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1880;  was  pastor  at  Fulton,  N.  Y., 
1880-84;  adjunct  professor  of  Biblical  Greek  in 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  1884-87;  and  pro- 
fessor since  1887.  He  is  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Jewish  People:  Maceabean  and  Reman  Periods 
(New  York,  1899),  and  Messages  of  Jesus  according 
to  the  Gospel  of  John  (1907). 

RIGGS,  STEPHEN  RETURN:  Presbyterian  mia- 
sionaiy  to  the  Indians;  b.  at  Steuben vUle,  O.,  Mar. 
23, 1812;  d.  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  Aug.  24, 1883.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  1834;  studied  for  a 
year  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.;  was  licensed  in  1836;  and  was  from 
1837  till  1883  a  missionary  among  the  Dakotas.  He 
mastered  their  language  and  reduced  it  to  writing 
and  into  it  translated  nearly  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, and  also  portions  of  the  Old.  He  also  pre- 
pared a  dictionary  of  the  language  and  other  aids 
for  its  acquisition*  He  was  the  author  of  many 
translations  into  it.  In  English  he  wrote  his  auto- 
biography, Mary  and  /.  Forty  years  with  the  SiouXf 
Chicago,  1880;  also  Tah-koo  Wahrkan;  or,  the  Oos- 
pd  among  the  Dakotas,  Boston,  1869. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS^  ORIGINAL. 

Doetrinal  Develognnant  till  Ausustine  (|  1). 

Hie  SeholMUo  Doctrine  (f  2). 

Teachinc  of  Refonnen  and  Roman  CathoUoa  (|  3). 

Later  Protestant  Viewa  (|  4). 

Candoaiaa  (|  6). 

The  older  Protestant  theologians  designated  by 
the  term  jusUHa  originalis,  the  Latin  equivalent  of 
original  righteousness,  the  condition  of  man  as 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  before 
X.  Doctrinal  the  fall.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time 
Devdop-  in  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen,  but 
ment^  the  development  of  the  doctrine  was 
Augustine,  begun  by  Augustine,  who  uses  the  term 
prima  justUia,  "  first  righteousness  " 
(De  peeoatorum  meritis  et  remissione,  II.,  zxxvii.). 
While  a  condition  of  original  integrity  of  man,  and 
of  a  subsequent  breach  of  harmony  and  deprava- 
tion, was  generally  presupposed  in  Christian  be- 
lief, Augustine  was  the  first  to  bring  this  condition 
into  intimate  connection  with  man's  creation  in  the 
divine  image,  and  he  arrived  at  a  higher  valuation 
of  both.  Irensufl,  Theophylact,  Justin,  and  Gem- 
ent  of  Alexandria  spoke  of  the  first  state  as  one  of 
childlike  simplicity  and  innocence,  but  Athanasius 
developed  the  doctrine  (De  triniUUe,  iii.  16) :  "  those 
who  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  and  have  put 
on  the  new  man  which  is  created  after  Qod  are  after 
his  image;  for  such  was  Adam  before  his  disobedi- 
ence." The  first  state  was  not  treated  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  essential  nature  of  man;  prominence 
was  given,  not  to  what  he  originally  was,  but  to 
what  he  was  by  nature,  and  the  image  of  God  was 
sought  chiefly  in  man's  spiritual  endowment  with 
reason  and  freedom,  through  which  he  is  enabled 
to  attain  perfection.     Thus  moral  perfection  was 


denied  for  the  first  state,  though  nothing  waa  said 
of  the  actual  condition  therein,  of  a  "  superadded 
gift,"  or  of  the  "  eqijulibrium "  of  Pelagiamsm. 
With  Augustine  the  image  of  God  is  the  inalien- 
able "  rational  soul."  This  includes  the  will,  with  a 
positive  inclination  to  holiness,  though  even  the 
first  man  needed  the  assistance  of  grace  in  order  to 
reach  "  full  righteousness."  At  first  man  willed  not 
to  sin,  and  by  supernatural  grace  he  was  able  not 
to  sin.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  will  not  to  sin  was 
not  true  righteousness,  but  "  good  will "  in  the 
first  man  constituted  righteousness  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  concupiscence  in  man  after  his  fall  consti- 
tutes original  sin.  At  the  fall  the  concupiscence  of 
the  flesh  took  the  place  of  the  "  good  will  "  and  is 
itself  sin. 

After  Augustine's  death,  semi-Pelagianism  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church.  Its  opposition  to  Augustine 
directed  itself,  indeed,  against  his  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, but  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
2.  The  conception  of  sin  and  salvation.  It 
Scholastic  was  really  an  opposition  to  inexorable 
Doctrine,  severity  in  the  valuation  of  natural 
corruption.  In  this  respect,  semi- 
Pelagianism  was  successful  at  the  Synod  of  Orange, 
in  529,  which  asserted  that  "  by  the  sin  of  Adam 
the  free  will  was  so  inclined  and  attenuated  that  no 
one  was  afterwards  able  to  love  God  as  he  should, 
to  believe  in  God,  or  to  be  influenced  concerning 
God,  unless  the  prevenient  grace  of  the  divine 
mercy  acted  upon  him."  Sdiolastio  theologians 
went  further.  They  dated  the  discord  between 
flesh  and  spirit  before  the  fall.  It  is  true,  ''original 
righteousness"  as  well  as  a  sinful  state  resulting 
from  the  fall  would  be  impossible  in  this  case,  if 
Augustine  had  not  offered  a  way  of  escape  in  the 
thought  that  divine  grace  subjected  the  flesh  to 
the  spirit  in  the  case  cd  Adam,  and  thus  a  harmony 
was  effected  which  is  not  inherent  in  man  per  se. 
But  this  harmony  or  subjection  of  concupiscence  to 
reason  or  the  will  of  God  is  "original  righteousness" 
which  consequently  is  a  ''supmdded  gift."  The 
proof  was  found  in  the  alleged  difference  between 
"likeness"  and  "image"  (Gen.  i.  26).  The  essential 
attributes  of  the  divine  image  were  reason  and  will. 
By  the  accidents  which  belong  to  it  but  do  not  con- 
stitute it,  and  are  added  as  a  gift  of  grace,  man  is 
enabled  to  acquire  eternal  life.  Thus  man  after  his 
fall  is  still  in  his  first  pure  state  with  the  modification 
that  his  senses  and  lusts  are  no  longer  held  in  check , 
by  the  assistant  grace,  and  thus  a  state  of  disorder 
has  taken  the  place  of  subjection  to  reason.  Then 
original  sin  becomes  a  lack  of  "original  righteous- 
ness ";  it  is  not,  however,  sin  in  the  positive  sense  . 
of  Augustine,  but  only  in  a  negative  sense. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  deep  sense  of  the  gross- 

ness  of  sin,  were  utterly  unable  to  assume  a  naturally 

pure  condition;   for  nature  was  unpure.    Original 

sin  is  a  real  and  true  sin,  and  not  simply 

3.  Teaching  a  deficiency  or  infirmity,  but  such  a 

of  RefoimeiB  sin  as  condenms  and  eternally  separates 

and  Roman  from  God  all  men  that  proceed  from 

Catfaolica.   Adam  (cf.  Augtbtarg  Cortfeasion,  ii.), 

and  thus  the  &rst  state  of  man  must 

have  included  an  opposite  operation  of  the  good. 

But  as  this  operation  is  an  essential  condition  of  life 
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for  him,  It  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accident,  it 
must  be  something  that  originally  and  necessarily 
belongs  to  man.  The  Fonnula  of  Concord,  therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Reformers, 
designated  original  righteousness  not  simply  as 
"concreate  righteousness,''  but  as  the  essential  fact 
of  having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Thus 
the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as  ^  Reformed,  ad- 
vanced a  step  beyond  Augustine.  Scholasticism  had 
left  a  number  of  questions  unsettled,  such  as  whether 
original  righteousness  was  a  "  grace  making  accept- 
able "  (Thomas  Aquinas)  or  a  "grace  given  to  those 
acceptable"  like  the  charitmcUa  (Duns  Scotus). 
The  Council  of  Trent  avoided  pronouncing  on  this 
point,  and  affirmed  that  Adam, "  when  he  had  trans- 
gressed Ckxl's  commandment  in  Paradise,  immedi- 
ately lost  the  holiness  and  righteousness  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,"  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
excluding  not  scholastic  deductions  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformers.  Bellarmine  developed  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  in  this  opposition  clearly  and 
adroitly.  The  Lutherans,  according  to  him,  agree 
with  the  Pelagians  because  they  deprive  the  first 
man  of  supernatural  gifts,  adding  the  further  error 
that  after  the  fall  man  lacks  ''a  natural  attribute" 
— ^free  will.  In  contrast  to  this  doctrine,  according 
to  him,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  distinguishes 
between  "image"  and  "likeness."  The  former 
refers  to  nature,  the  latter  to  the  supernatural,  and 
denotes  some  "ornaments  of  wisdom  and  righteous- 
ness" which  man  received  in  creation  but  lacks 
now.  As  man  came  forth  from  the  creator's  hand, 
he  consisted  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  stood  related 
both  to.  the  animals  and  to  the  angels.  On  the 
latter  side  he  had  intelligence  and  will;  on  the 
former,  senses  and  appetites.  A  conflict  arose,  and 
from  the  conflict  "a  terrible  difficulty  in  doing  well." 
This  was  the  "disease  of  nature"  which  inheres  in 
matter,  hence  God  added  the  gift  of  original  right- 
eousness. It  was  this  perfection  of  the  divine  image, 
and  not  the  image  itself,  which  man  lost  at  the  fall. 

Among  later  Protestant  theologians,  the  rational- 
ists did  not  essentially  change  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  first  state.   Since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 

a  certain  necessity  of  original  nature 

4.  Later     has  been  attached  to  sin.     Schleier- 

Piotestant  macher  expressly  states  that  an  incapao- 

Views.      ity  for  good  works  was  in  human  nature 

before  the  fall,  located  in  the  flesh, 
that  is,  "the  totality  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
soul,"  and  that  consequently  the  sin  which  was 
transmitted  to  his  descendants  was  originally  in  the 
first  man.  Sin,  according  to  him,  is  not  ^e  first 
actual  condition;  with  the  awakening  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  God  it  was  preceded  by  a  state  of  per- 
fection which  was  not  without  consequences  per- 
ceptible even  after  the  fall.  Subsequently,  however, 
a  time  was  bound  to  come  in  which  sensuousness  in- 
creased in  some  direction.  Lipsius  transformed 
the  "state  of  original  perfection"  as  taught  by 
Schleiennacher  into  the  "primitive  form  of  ethical 
religion,"  that  is,  into  the  immediate,  but  uncon- 
scious and  only  relative,  communion  with  God 
which  from  the  consciousness  of  its  opposite  ap- 
pears as  a  lost  paradise.  Rothe  considers  man  the 
union  of  two  elements  of  opposite  qualities,  bound 


to  strive  after  the  right  proportion  between  his  ego 
and  his  material  nature,  thus  transposing  man's 
likeness  to  the  image  of  God  into  the  future.  Bieder- 
mann  sees  the  ba^  of  sin  in  the  sensual  nature  of 
man,  which  was  created  by  God  intentionally  in 
order  to  realise  and  develop  his  redeeming  grace  in 
the  history  of  salvation.  Ritschl  agrees  with  Bieder^ 
mann  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  first 
state  should  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  destiny  of 


All  these  views  correctly  presuppose  the  identity 
of  the  present  substance  of  man  with  the  original 
substance,  but  they  err  in  identifying  man's  present 
condition  with  his  original  condition.  It  is  an  im- 
probable assumption  tibat  anything  lost  by  sin  must 
be  "superadded"  imless  the  conditbn  is  considered 
something  "  superadded  "  to  the  substance.  A  sub- 
stance must  have  its  corresponding 
5.  Condn-  state  or  condition,  it  must  have  attri- 
butes; butthequestioniB  whetherman's 
present  condition  corresponds  to  the 
himuui  substance.  Lutheran  theologians  teach  that 
the  himuui  essence  does  not  now  possess  that 
condition  which  it  requires;  that  man's  actual  con- 
dition is  not  merely  in  a  state  of  imperfect  develop- 
ment, it  is  opposed  to  the  essence.  The  next  ques- 
tion is,  whether  man  began  with  a  state  of  absolute 
moral  perfection.  Against  this  view,  Julius  MoUer 
properly  brings  the  objection  that  it  excludes  the 
possibility  of  the  fall.  But  neither  Luther,  the  other 
Reformers,  nor  the  Lutheran  confessions  teach  a 
state  of  i^)solute  moral  perfection.  It  should  be 
asked  rather,  whether  man  might  have  begun  with 
goodness,  and  this  question  must  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative;  for  it  is  the  conviction  of  every 
justified  person  that  the  moral  condition  must  be 
good  before  any  good  action  can  be  done.  The  moral 
condition  must  in  the  first  man  lie  at  the  basb  of  his 
conduct,  and  can  exist  only  as  an  effect  wrought  by 
God  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  justified  and  regen- 
erate. In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  primitive  state  of  izmooenoe  and  the  restoration 
of  innocence  in  justification.  The  difference  between 
the  first  state  and  that  of  the  redeemed  lies  rather  in 
the  fact  that  the  latter  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  first  man  should  have  stood  after  his  temptaticm ; 
but  the  moral  quality  imparted  by  God  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this.  The  assumption  of  an  original  in- 
difference presupposes  a  will  without  content  or  aim 
and  at  the  same  time  a  preponderating  capacity 
for  goodness;  thus  there  would  be  a  capacity  which 
in  its  quality  would  be  superior  to  the  will;  such  an 
instinctive  desire  for  goodness,  overpowering  the 
will,  would  make  sinning  impossible.  Moreover, 
indifference  annuls  freedom;  for  indifference  is  not 
freedom,  but  constraint  of  will;  freedom  ia  rather 
the  capacity  for  unhampered  normal  self-activity. 
Man's  original  condition  was  not  without  positive  in- 
clination to  goodness.  His  will  had  this  disposition ; 
but  while  it  was  in  harmony  with  God's  will,  it 
might  sin,  and  in  the  possibility  of  sinning  consisted 
its  freedom.  It  was  man's  duty  to  preserve  his 
rectitude  by  voluntary  choice,  thus  confirming  God's 
work.  (H.  T.  CB£MBRt.) 

Bxbuogbapht:  The  pertinent  litentture  ib  quite  fully  given 
under  Imaob  of  Ood.    The  earlier  diiouflBions  are  well 
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nprenatad  by  Aucustine's  "  City  of  God,"  Xn.,  L-iz.. 
zziiL;  Anaelm,  i>«  eagu  diaboli,  idL;  Aquinas,  Summa, 
II..  xciu.-zeTii.;  Z.  Urainus,  Summe  ofCkrutian  Rdiffum, 
Ques.  6,  London.  15S7;  J.  Edwaida,  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin  DtfemtUd,  II.,  i..  in  his  WorU,  New  York.  180&-00; 
J.  Hove,  Oradea  of  God,  leetoras  xvi.-zix.,  in  his  Works, 
vols,  ▼ii.-viii.,  London,  1822.  The  subject  is  usually  dis- 
eased under  Antfaxopology  in  the  systems  of  theology  (see 
in  and  under  Dooma.  Dooiiaiios),  e.c.,  W.  G.  T.  Shedd. 
Dogmatic  Theoloay,  n.  95-114.  cf.  the  citations  from  eailier 
mutborities  in  iu.  288-302,  New  York,  188IM)4,  cf.  also 
his  ffitC.  of  Doctrine  ii.  54-<l5. 8th  ed.,  ib.  1884;  C.  Hodge, 
Swdematie  Thooiogy,  ii  92-115,  New  York,  1871-73;  H.  B. 
Smith.  SyMemaiie  Theoiogy,  pp.  252-250.  New  York,  1884; 
A.  H.  Stiong,  SyatemaHe  Theology,  pp.  202-268,  Rochester, 
1886;  H.  E.  Jacobs.  The  Book  of  Concord,  consult  index 
under  "  Man,"  Phihuielphia,  1893. 

RDOIIG  OFFICES:  Liturgical  offices  in  which 
not  only  the  hymns,  but  also  all  antiphons,  respon- 
sories,  versieles,  etc.,  are  in  rime  and  meter,  the  only 
prose  being  the  Psafans  and  lessons.  Since  the  anti- 
phons  and  responsories  originally  were  concerned 
with  the  history  of  a  feast  or  a  saint,  these  offices 
were  called  kisioria  rhythmictE.  Some  900  of  these 
offices,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  original  number, 
have  been  edited  by  Clemens  Blume  and  Guido 
Maria  Dreves  in  their  Analeda  hymnica  tnedii  CBvi,  v., 
xiii.,  ziv.  6,  zvii.,  zviii.,  zxiv.,  xxv.,  zxvi.,  xzviii., 
xli.  0,  xlv.  a  (Leipsic,  188^1904).  First  appearing 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  riming  offices 
reached  their  senith  between  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuries, 
though  specimens  are  known  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  This  rich  development  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  lituigical  liberty  allowed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  while  the  distinctly  local  character  of 
the  riming  offices  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 
sources  are  the  breviaries  of  individual  dioceses  and 
orders.  On  the  other  hand,  wider  circulation  was 
enjoyed  by  the  offices  contained  in  the  breviaries  of 
such  orders  as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans;  if 
a  riming  office  was  incorporated  in  the  Roinan 
Breviary,  its  wide  use  was  assured;  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  saint  honored  by  a  particular  office, 
as  well  as  the  literary  merit  of  the  (^ce  in  question, 
was  yet  another  factor  in  the  extension  of  its  use. 
The  present  Breviaiy  (q.v.)  contains  no  complete 
riming  office. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  riming  offices 
run  the  entire  gamut  from  perfunctory  doggerel  to 
flights  of  genuine  poetry.  Among  the  best-known 
are  the  offices  in  honor  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Ana- 
leda kymnica,  v.  No.  64),  Saints  Anne  (xxv.  No.  18), 
Benedict  (xxv.  No.  52),  Elisabeth  (xxv.  No.  90), 
James  (xxvi.  No.  42)  Peter  (xxvi.  No.  48),  and 
Catharine  (xxvi.  No.  60),  and  the  Virgin  (xxiv.  Noe. 
25,  29,  30).  The  authorship  of  offices  is  known  in 
only  a  few  cases,  among  these  writers  being  Alf anus, 
archbishop  of  Salerno  (d.  1085) ;  Goswin  of  Bossut 
(d.  after  1229);  Origo  Scaocabarossi  of  Milan  (d. 
1293);  John  Peckh^,  archbishop  of  Ganterbury 
(d.  1292);  Brinolph  I.,  bishop  of  Scara  (d.  1317); 
Christian  of  Lilienfeld  (d.  before  1332);  Birger, 
archbishop  of  Upsala  (d.  1383);  and  Lippold  of 
Steinbeig  (d.  1415).  (P.  Drews.) 

BiBuoGaAFirr:    Ckmsult  the  introduetionB  to  the  olRom 

printed  in  the  Anaieda  hymnica  tnedii  cm,  ut  sup.;    S. 
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1805;  JvHiuCe  vcn  Speir  liiurgieehe  Reimoffieiem,  ed.  H. 
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RIMMON,  rim^en. 

The  Deity. 

The  Name;  Extent  of  the  Cult  (|  1). 

Ramman  in  Babylonia  (|  2). 

In  Aasyria  and  Ssrria  (|  3). 

Place  of  Origin  (|  4). 

As  a  Place  Name. 


Rimmon  is  the  name  given  to  a  deity  and  to 
several  places  named  in  the  Old  Testament. 

L  The  Deity:    According  to   II  Kings   v.   18, 
Rinmion  was  a  Syrian  deity  who  possessed  a  temple 
almost  certainly  located  in  Damascus;    the  name 
occurs  as  an  element  in  the  personal  name  Tabrim- 
mon,  father  of  Benhadad  (I  Kings  xv. 
I.  The      18);     cf.    also    Haoadrimmon.     The 
Name;      pronunciation  indicated  by  the  Maaoret- 
Eztent  of    ic  pointing  is  certainly  mistaken.    This 
the  Cult    is  suggested  (1)  by  the  variant  readings 
of  the  texts  of  the  Septuagint  (Remman, 
Reenutn,  Remmath,  with  similar  forms  for  the  ele- 
ment in  Tabrimmon);    (2)  by  the  Syriac  reading 
Ramun;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  a  god  Ramman,  who 
is  especially  identified  in  the  cuneiform  writings 
with  the  "Westland"  (Syria),  is  known  to  have 
been  worshiped  in  Assjrria  and  Babylonia  from  an 
early  period;  (4)  by  the  form  Raman  used  by  Philo 
Byblius  as  preserved  in  a  fragment  (C.  and  T. 
Mailer,  Fragmenia  kistoricorum  OrcBcorum,  iii.  575, 
Paris,  1841);    (5)  the  liasoretic  pointing  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  rimmon  is  the  Hebrew 
for  "pomegranate,"  which  (a)  is  common  in  Pales- 
tine, probably  giving  rise  to  a  number  of  place 
names  (see  below,  II.),  and  (b)  has  an  important 
position  in  religious  symbolism  (being  an  emblem 
of  fertility)  and  ornamentation  (cf.  Ex.  xxviii., 
xxxix.;  I  Kings  vii.;  II  Chron.  iii.  16,  iv.  13),  and 
this  pronunciation  might  easily  be  transferred  to  a 
deity  by  those  who  fixed  the  pointing  of  the  text. 
Assuming  Ramman  as  the  proper  vocalisation  of  the 
name  (derived  probably  not  from  rOm  or  ramam, 
"to  be  high,"  but  from  rammanu,  "to  thunder"),  it 
appears  that  the  ideograph  used  in  the  cuneiform 
records  is  IM,  and  that  this  ideograph  represents  also 
a  deity  Hadad  (Adad,  Addu,  Daddu,  Dada;    cf. 
Pinches  in  PSBA,  1883,  pp.  71-73;    Becold,  in 
PSBAf  1887,  pp.  174  sqq.)  whose  provenience  is  the 
"  WestJand,"  i.e.,  Syria.   It  then  appears  that  Ram- 
man and  Hadad  are  the  same  deity,  that  his  cult 
was  widenspread,  and  that  other  designations  are 
Ragimu  (from  ragam,  "  to  cry  aloud  "),  Mer  and  Bur 
(these  names  being  possibly  those  of  earlier  or  local 
deities  whose  personality  and  functions  Ramman 
absorbed  and  appropriated),  liartu  (from  the  name 
for  "Westland"),  and  many  others;  one  list  alone 
is  said  to  apply  to  him  forty-one  names.    The  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  can  by  many  references  in  the  cune- 
iform documents  be  traced  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
also  in  Syria  and  Palestine  through  the  Amama 
Tablets  (q.v.)  and  through  the  discoveries  at  Taan- 
ach  (cf .  Sellhi  m  the  publications  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,   1904,   pp.   113,  118,   119;    Macrobius, 
Satumcdia,  I.,  xxiii.  18,  makes  him  chief  deity  of  the 
Assyrians),  also  in  Arabia  (CIS,  ii.  117  gives  an  in- 
scription from  North  Arabia  of  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury in  which   appears  RmnnUm^  "Rammon  has 
given" — cf.  the  Hebrew  Jonathan,  "Yahweh  has 
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given  " ;  CIS,  iv.  140  gives  an  inscription  of  c.  24  b.c. 
which  knows  a  deity  Rmn  who  is  ''  Lord  of  AJman  *' ; 
CIS,  ii.  73  gives  a  reading  gdkrmn,  **  Ramman  is 
just''  or  ''Ramman  justifies/'  cf.  the  Hebrew  names 
Zedekiah  and  Jehozadak).  Attempts  to  find  this 
deity  in  the  Avesta  are  as  yet  doubtful  in  their  re- 
sults. The  Rama  of  Vendidad  i.  1;  Sirosah  i.  7, 16, 
ii.  7,  etc.,  can  be  better  accounted  for  on  Indo-Aryan 
grotmds;  moreover  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness 
of  Zoroastrianism  to  Babylonian  religion  has  not 
been  made  out.  Hence  it  can  not  be  asserted  cate- 
gorically that  this  Rama  is  equivalent  to  the  Ram- 
man of  Sjrria,  Assjrria,  and  Babylonia. 

In  Babylonia  about  Hammurabi's  time  Ramman 

was  associated,  in  a  hymn  which  may  be  earlier  than 

Hammurabi,  with  Bel  (not  Marduk),  Sin,  Ninib, 

Ishtar,  and  Shamash.  In  Babylonia  the 

2.  Ramman  ideograph  abready  referred  to  is  gener- 
inBaby-    ally   used;    possibly   the   deity    was 

Ionia.  known  also  as  Immeru  (cf .  the  name 
Mer);  but  Ramman  is  well  authenti- 
cated for  Babylonia,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Shirpurla  (Telloh).  Ramman  seems  to  have  come 
into  prominence  in  the  south  in  the  time  of  the  king 
named,  and  after  that  period  increased  in  popularity 
(with  some  vicissitudes),  especially  under  the  Kas- 
shites  and  later  under  Nebuchadressar  I.  An  in- 
scription from  the  Kasshite  period  calls  him  "lord 
of  justice,"  and  in  this  function  he  was  associated 
with  Shamash,  with  whom  he  was  also  consulted 
as  an  oracle  god.  He  was  a  storm-deity,  a  syllabary 
designates  him  the  god  of  thimder,  and  he  carries 
the  thunderbolt  and  ax  (cf .  with  this  the  expression 
in  no.  149  of  the  Amama  Tablets,  Winckler's  num- 
bering :  "  he  who  thunders  in  the  heavens  like  Addu, 
so  that  the  whole  land  trembles  at  his  voice");  in 
the  omen  tablets  he  is  called  the  withholder  and  the 
sender  of  rain.  His  connection  with  the  rain  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  with  justice ;  he  has  a  twofold  aspect, 
he  sends  rain  to  fertilize  the  fields  and  produce 
crops  in  order  to  reward  virtue,  also  to  destroy  crops 
and  thus  to  punish  the  sin  of  the  impious.  In  this 
latter  relation  he  is  brought  into  causative  connec- 
tion with  the  deluge,  this  being  due  to  his  anger. 
He  is  also  described  as  making  weeds  to  grow  and 
so  punishing  the  wicked.  In  the  pictorial  represen- 
tations Ramman-Hadad  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
bull,  and  he  at  times  wears  the  horns  of  that  animal. 
The  eleventh  month  (January-February)  was  sacred 
to  him.  His  consort  was  Shala  ("  woman,"  "  wife  ") , 
whose  part,  however,  is  insignificant,  like  that  of 
goddesses  generally  in  the  Semitic  world. 

That  in  Ass3rria  this  deity  was  early  of  importance 
is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  king  of  c.  1825  B.C. 
which  may  be  read  either  Shamshi-Ramman  or 
Shamshi-Hadad  (see  Assyria,  VI.,  3,  §1).  For  it  is 
now  known  that  in  at  least  some  cases  the  element 
in  Assyrian  royal  names  which  has 

3.  In  Assyria  been   transcribed   Ramman  must  be 
and  Syria,   read  Hadad  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  Sitzungsbe- 

richte  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1899,  p. 
118).  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  Assyria  Hadad 
and  Ramman  were  current  as  names  for  this  deity 
along  with  other  designations  as  in  Babylonia.  He 
appears  to  have  been  more  popular  in  Assyria  than 
in  the  sputh.    He  shared  with  Anu  in  Asshur  a 


temple  dedicated  to  him  alone  by  Shamshi-Ram- 
man, so  that  the  connection  with  Anu  seems  later 
than  the  dedication,  Anu  being  received  as  a  sort  of 
guest.  The  statues  of  Ramman  and  Shala  were 
carried  away  from  Ekallate  (a  city — or  temple? — 
represented  as  in  the  south  of  Assyria)  and  restored 
by  Sennacherib.  TiglathrPileser  I.  calls  this  god 
Martu,  and  the  connection  with  storms  is  still  held, 
his  weapons  being  lightning,  hunger,  and  death. 
For  Syria  and  Paiestine  the  worship  is  indicated 
by  the  personal  names  (probably  not  by  the  names 
of  places;  see  below,  II.)  compounded  with  Hadad. 
Biblical  passages  are:  (1)  I  Kings  xv.  18,  20;  II 
Chron.  xvi.  2,  4,  Benhadad  a  king  of  Syria  contem- 
porary with  Asa;  (2)  I  Kings  xx.;  II  Kings  vi. 
24,  viii.  7,  9,  another  king  of  the  same  name  con- 
temporary with  Ahab;  (3)  II  Kings  xiii.  3,  24,  25, 
a  son  of  Hasael;  probably  Amos  1.  4  and  Jer.  xlix. 
27  use  the  name  as  a  title  of  the  Sjrrian  kings.  The 
name  Adadi-rimani  appears  in  an  inscription  of 
the  seventh  century  in  Haran.  The  forms  Addu 
and  the  like  occur  frequently  in  the  Amama  Tablets. 
The  origin  of  Ramman  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Incidental  expressions  in  the  cimeiform  records, 
such  as  that  which  names  him  Martu,  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Assyrians  assigned  to  him  an  Ara- 
mean  origin.  The  resulting  supposition 
4.  Place  long  was  that  contact  of  Assyria  with 
of  Origen.  Aram  brought  the  god  into  the  A8S3man 
pantheon,  and  that  Aramean  immi- 
gration carried  him  also  into  Babylonia,  the  result 
being  his  adoption  by  the  priests  and  people  of  the 
two  regions.  But  the  early  evidence  of  his  worship 
in  both  Babylonia  and  Assjrria,  his  mention  imder 
the  ideograph  IM,  and  a  multiplicity  of  minor  items 
have  raised  at  least  the  possibility  that  he  was  of 
Sumerian  origin,  emerging  into  prominence  only 
in  the  period  named.  His  character  as  a  storm-god 
is  general  and  uniform.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward 
presents  the  theory  that  Hadad  was  the  prototype 
out  of  which  Yahweh  developed.  A  Hittite  deity 
carried  the  same  emblems  as  Hadad-Ramman,  as  did 
Jupiter  Dolichenus;  in  these  cases  the  probability 
is  in  favor  of  a  borrowing. 

n.  As  a  Place  Name:  In  this  sense  Rimmon  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  Old  Testament:  (1)  a  city  in 
Judah  or  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  32;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  prob- 
ably to  be  read  En-rimmon  (Neh.  xi.  29),  the  present 
Um  al-Ramamim;  (2)  a  rock  in  Benjamin  (Judges 
XX.  45,  47,  xxi.  13),  the  modem  Rammun,  four 
miles  east  of  Bethel;  (3)  a  city  in  Simeon  possibly 
identical  with  (1)  above  (I  Chron.  iv.  32);  (4)  a 
city  in  Zebulon  (I  CJhron.  vi.  77;  cf.  Josh.  xix.  13 
R.V.),  the  modem  Rummaneh,  north  of  Nazareth; 
(5)  a  station  on  the  exodus,  Rimmon-pares  (Num. 
xxxiii.  19-20);  (6)  (jath-rimmon,  a  city  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  45;  cf.  the  OUi-Hmmu  of  the  Amama 
Tablets,  no.  164  in  Winckler's  edition).  In  these 
cases  the  probability  is  against  any  connection  with 
the  deity,  the  name  being  better  taken  from  rimmon, 
"  pomegranate."  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibleoorapht:  CooBult,  besides  the  references  given  in  the 
text,  the  literature  on  the  religion  given  under  Aasyiia 
and  Babylonia,  especially:  M.'Jastrow,  Jr.,  Rdigion  of 
B<Avlonia  and  Astyria,  Boston,  1889,  Germ,  ed.,  Giessen, 
1905  (best);  W.  von  Baudiasin,  Studien  zur  aemitMchtn 
RdigioruQetckiehU,  i.  294  sqq.,  306,  sqq.,  Leipaic,  1876; 
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P.  Seholti,  OaUendienat  und  ZaxitenotMn  bei  dm  aUen 
BdtrAtm,  pp.  244-247,  Regensbuxs.  1877;  J.  Hal6vy,  in 
MHatioea  de  critique  H  hiaUnre,  p.  424,  Paris,  1883;  F. 
Baethcen*  BeiMiife  nor  aemitiBehen  ReUgionaffeechiehte,  pp. 
e».  75.  84.  255.  Berlin  1889;  P.  D.  C3iantepie  de  la  Saua- 
sajre,  Rdigummte»ekiehie,  i.  287-288,  Tabingen,  1005.  For 
epicnphic  and  other  illustrative  matierial  consult:  H.  C. 
Rawliusoo,  Inacriptiona,  iv.  28,  no.  2,  London,  1861;  £. 
Glaser,  Die  Abeeainier  in  Antbien,  p.  35>  Munich,  1880; 
P.  Jensen.  Koemoloffie  der  BabyUmier,  pp.  488-^180,  8traa- 
buiK.  1800;  idem.  Die  HiUiier  und  Armenier,  pp.  171-173, 
0).  1888:  A.  H.  Sayce,  Higher  Criiiciem  and  the  Verdict  of 
tkeMonumente,  London,  1804;  H.  Winokler.  Td-d-Amama 
Ldtert,  New  York.  1806;  idem,  Der  Thaniafelfund,  Berlin, 
1896;  C.  W.  H.  Johns.  Doomeday  Book^  Leipaic,  1001;  idem, 
Baki/Umian  and  Aeayrian  Lawe,  Contraeta,  and  Leltere, 
Edinbuigh.  1004;  and  the  following  magasine  literature: 
ZDMG,  zxix  (1875).  237  sqq..  xxxi  (1877),  734-736; 
GazttUttrchMogiQue,  ii  (1876).  78-82;  ZA,  ii  (1887).  831- 
332.  iz  (1804),  310-314;  J  A,  1887,  p.  461,  1806,  p.  386; 
American  Journal  of  Semiiie  Languaoea,  xii  (1805-06), 
150-162. 

RIHALDI,  ri-nal'dt,  ODORICO  (ODERICUS 
RATHALDUS)  :  Italian  Oratorian  and  church 
historian;  b.  at  Treviso  (18  m.  n.  by  w.  of  Venice) 
1595;  d.  at  Rome  Jan.  22,  1671.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  city,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Parma,  and 
Padua;  and  in  1618  went  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
tered the  Oratorian  order,  of  which  he  was  twice 
^neral  superior.  A  diligent  Thomist,  such  was  his 
ieaming  that  he  was  chosen  by  his  order  to  continue 
the  annals  of  Casar  Baronius  (q.v.),  beginning  with 
1198.  Taking  as  his  sources  the  notes  of  his  prede- 
cessor and  the  documents  contained  in  the  axx^ves 
and  libraries  of  Rome,  he  completed  a  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  to  the 
Reformation.  His  work  is  the  best  of  all  the  con- 
tinuations of  Baronius,  though  not  free  from  errors 
and  prejudices.  His  history,  the  last  volume  edited 
and  supplemented  after  his  death  by  other  Orato- 
rians,  appeared  vmder  the  title  Annales  ecdesiasHci 
ab  anno  1198  .  .  .  ad  annum  1565  (9  vols.,  Rome, 
l&t6-77),  and  he  also  made  an  abridgment  of  both 
Baronius'  annals  and  his  own  in  Latin  (3  vols., 
Rome,  1667)  and  Italian  (3  vols.,  1670).  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  Innocent  X.  offered  to  place  him 
at  the  head  of  the  Vatican  library,  but  Rinaldi  de- 
clined the  honor.  A  complete  edition  of  the  annals 
of  Baronius  and  Rinaldi  was  edited  by  J.  D.  and 
D.  G.  Mansi  (38  vols.,  Lucca,  1738-59),  and,  with  the 
continuation  of  Giacomo  Laderchi  and  an  extension 
to  modem  times,  by  A.  Theiner  (23  vols.,  Bar-le- 
Duc,  1864-73).  (O.  ZOcKLBRf.) 

Bibuooraivt:  The  preface  to  Maiui's  ed.  of  the  Annatea, 
vol.  L.  Luca,  1747;  Q.  Urabosohi,  Storia  deUa  Letieraiura 
Italiana,  vol.  viii.,  10  vob.,'Rome,  1782-97;  H.  Laemmer, 
De  Cmaaria  Baronii  literarum  eommercio,  FreibuiSt  1903; 
KL,  X.  842-843. 

RINCKART  (RINKART),  rink'Ort,  MARTIN: 
(German  dramatist  and  hynonist;  b.  at  Eilenburg 
(12  m.  n.w.  of  Leipsic)  Apr.  24,  1586;  d.  there  Dec. 
8,  1649.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  ci 
Leipsic  (1608-10),  and  m  1610-11  taught  at  lians- 
feld,  besides  being  choirmaster  at  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas.  He  was  then  called  to  be  deacon 
of  St.  Ann's  at  Eisleben,  and  there  wrote  in 
1613  the  Luther  drama  I)er  eisUbische  chrisUiche 
Ritter,  in  which  the  fable  of  the  three  rings,  later 
used  by  Leasing,  is  used  to  t3rpify  the  contest  of  the 
three  confessions  for  the  inheritance  of  Immanuel. 
In  the  same  year  Rinckart  was  called  to  the  pas- 


torate of  Erdebom,  where  he  remained  four  years 
and  wrote  his  second  drama,  LiUherus  desideratuSf 
in  which  he  treated  the  concepts  and  tendencies  to 
reform  which  prevailed  from  1300  to  1500.  A  third 
drama,  the  IndulgerUianua  cor^usua,  was  written  to 
celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  forming 
the  third  part  of  the  author's  intended  heptalogy  on 
Luther.  In  1617  Rinckart  was  called  to  his  native 
city  as  archdeacon,  and  there  until  his  death  he 
delivered  weekly  sermons  on  the  catechism,  the 
result  being  his  Die  KateckismuswohUhaten  (Leipsic, 
1645).  In  1621  he  wrote  his  fourth  drama,  of  which 
the  manuscript  is  lost,  entitled  Luthems  moffnani- 
mu8.  This  was  followed  in  1624  by  the  fifth  drama, 
Monektriua  udUionu  oder  der  mOnUerische  Bauem- 
krieg.  During  this  period,  when  the  land  was  devas- 
tated by  the  hosts  of  Tilly,  Wallenstein,  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  when  Rinckart  himself  was 
afflicted  with  domestic  grief,  he  wrote  Jcbs  chr%9t' 
Uchef  wirkliche  und  tounderbare  KreuzsckuU  (1619), 
Chrisibeschreibung  an  die  henUebsU  Mutter  (1619), 
and  the  brief  KrewsrSchvie.  lieveit  losing  courage, 
however,  he  wrote  in  1628  the  comforting  Der 
evangdischen  Pilgrim  ffiUdenerWanderstab.  Thiswa« 
preceded  in  1627  by  the  NovanHqua  Eilenbergica,  a 
history  of  Eilenburg  in  Latin  and  German  verse  from 
its  foundation  to  1545.  To  the  same  period  of  exile 
belongs  his  Zehnfacher  bibUecher  Lokair  und  Oedenk- 
ring  oder  Gedenkeirkel. 

In  1630  Rinckart  wrote  the  sixth  drama  of  his 
heptalogy,  Lutherue  Augtutus,  based  on  the  proph- 
ecy of  Cardinal  CXisanus  that  in  1630  John  the 
Baptist  would  rise  again  and  show  the  lamb  of  God 
to  all  the  world.  To  this  same  period  belong  Rinck- 
art's  four  "parodies,"  or  remodelings  of  older 
poems.  The  first  of  these  is  the  song  of  the ''  Luther- 
an Deborah"  of  1636;  the  second  the  "extract  from 
Martin  Rinokart's  jubilee  comedy"  of  1630,  the 
third  the  Latin-German  poem  Fera  arundinis/  fer- 
arum  ferocissimarum  ferocteeimay  and  the  fourth  the 
hymn  by  which  Rinckart  is  best  known,  the  "Nun 
danket  alle  Gott,"  apparently  written  in  its  briefer 
form  in  1630  and  expanded  in  its  author's  Jeeu 
HerMuMein  (Leipsic,  1636).  This  hymn  has  been 
called,  not  inaptly,  "the  Gkoman  Te  Deum."  The 
melody  also  is  by  Rinckart,  who  derived  it  from 
an  older  composition  by  Lucas  Maurentius,  master 
of  the  chapel  at  Rome  (1581-^) .  During  the  famine 
of  1638  Rinckart  composed  the  DetUscher  Jeremiaa 
und  aein  geist-  und  leiUichea  Hungerlied  aua  dem 
viertehnten  undfili\fteknten  Kapiiel, 

With  the  meeting  of  the  envoys  of  the  powers  at 
Monster  and  OsnabrQck  in  1643  came  hopes  of  peace, 
marked  by  Rinckart  in  his  Dee  teuUchen  Friedene- 
Herolden  gOldenes  Pacem  und  Hbersch&nee  Freuden- 
Kleinod  (written  about  1644).  Rinckart  Imnself, 
the  ardent  lover  of  peace,  was  fortimately  spared  to 
enjoy  for  a  brief  space  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

(A.  Fretbe.) 
Bibuooxapbt:  The  biognphieal  work  which  uses  in  espe- 
dally  full  and  worthful  maimer  a  wealth  of  aouroes  is 
W.  BQchting.  Martin  RinckaH,  ein  LebenabUd,  06ttingen, 
1903.  Other  noteworthy  sketches  axe:  L.  Plato,  Martin 
Rinckart  nach  aeinem  Auaaeren  Leben  und  Wirken,  Leipsic, 
1830;  J.  D.  Vdrkel,  Martin  Rinckart,  ein  evangdiaehea 
BUdaua  der  Zeit  dea  SO-jAhrigen  Kriegea,  Eilenbum,  1857; 
J.  Linke,  M.  RinckarU  OeiaUiche  Lieder  nAet  einer  Dar- 
aldlung  dea  Ldbena  und  der  Werke  dea  Dichtera,  Gotha, 
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1886:  Qnuibiier,  Sin  Btitng  mw  LAmuottekiehU  M, 
RinekarU.  InayguraUKatertaHon,  Halle,  1887.  Consult 
dao:  C.  Holler.  Der  BuUnaeh^  RUUr,  tin  R«J&rmation»- 
tpiA,  Halle,  1884;  8.  W.  DufBeld,  Bngliah  Bywuu,  pp. 
393-304,  New  York,  1886;  E.  Miehael,  Martin  Rinckart 
aU  DramaHker,  Leipno.  1804;  W.  NeUe,  Aforitfi  Rvnekari, 
Hambius,  1004;  Julian,  Hymnolomi.  PP.  062-963. 

RIHGy  EPISCOPAL.  See  VxanaMTS  and  In- 
signia, ECCLB8IA8TICAL. 

RIH6S.    See  Dbkss  and  Obnament,  Hxbrsw. 

RUfK,  MELCHIOR:  Gennan  AnabaptiBt;  b. 
in  Hesse  in  1493  or  1494;  d.  after  1540.  Hematrio- 
ulated  at  the  University  of  Leipeic  in  1516,  and  in 
1523  was  teaching  in  a  school  at  Hersfeld,  where  he 
helped  introduce  the  Reformation,  taking  an  open 
stand  in  its  favor  in  1524.  Soon  afterwaid  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  MOnser  (q.v.)  and 
removed  to  Thuringia,  where  he  labored  first  at 
Oberhausen  (near  Eisenach)  and  later  at  Eckardt- 
hausen.  He  took  part  in  the  Peasants'  War,  acting 
as  leader  in  the  battle  near  Frankenhausen.  Neither 
the  defeat  of  the  Anabaptists  in  this  engagement  nor 
the  death  of  MOnser  could  change  his  course;  and  he 
now  proceeded  to  work  for  the  propagation  of  Ana- 
baptist tenets,  and  henoeforth  led  the  life  of  a  wan- 
derer. In  1527  he  was  at  Worms,  where,  with  other 
Anabaptists,  he  challenged  the  Evangelical  clergy 
to  a  ddbate.  In  the  following  jrear  he  was  again  in 
Hesse,  where  he  gathered  some  adherents  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hersf eld  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  authorities.  Landgrave  Philip,  though  enfor- 
cing no  coercive  measures,  directed  the  theological 
faculty  of  Marburg  to  confer  with  Rink,  but  the 
negotiations,  which  were  held  on  Aug.  17-18,  1528, 
led  to  no  result,  and  the  landgrave  merely  dis- 
ciplined Rink  with  public  eoclesisstical  penance. 

It  was  not  until  this  period  of  his  career  that 
Rink's  ability  as  an  agitator  was  fully  developed. 
He  now  formed  snudU  communities  in  Hesse  and 
Thuringia,  and  saturated  them  so  thoroughly  with 
Anabaptist  doctrines  that  only  in  rare  instances  do 
they  seem  to  have  recanted  when  brought  to  trial 
for  their  beliefs  before  the  civil  magistracy.  In 
1531,  Rink  and  twelve  other  Anabaptists  gathered 
for  worship  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  a 
domiciliaiy  visit  at  the  village  of  Vacha  on  the 
Werra.  Henoeforth  the  Anabaptist  leader  seems  to 
have  been  held  in  custody.  Butser  interceded  with 
the  landgrave  in  his  behalf  (Mar.  17, 1540),  but  since 
he  refused  to  recant,  he  probably  did  not  recover 
his  freedom.    The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Rink  was  an  opponent  of  infant  baptism,  and  of 
the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  real  presence,  and 
the  vicarious  atonement,  as  well  as  of  the  literal  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture;  and  stood  for  a  mjrstical 
and  spiritualistic  type  of  Christianity.  At  the  out- 
set, like  MOnaer,  he  contested  the  legitimacy  of  dvil 
authority;  but  after  the  Peasants'  War  he  re- 
stricted himself  to  denying  the  Christian's  right  to 
occupy  a  civil  position  and  to  demanding  that  the 
churches  have  authority  to  elect  civU  magistrates. 
The  propaganda  for  these  ideas  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Rink  personally  evinced  the  courage  to  stand 
loyal  to  his  convictions  amid  the  gravest  obstacles; 
while  his  strict  morality  and  his  learning  were 
acknowledged.  Cabl  Mibbt. 


BiauoamAFBT:  B.  N.  Krohn,  OtmkushU  der  fimatiatAen  und 
mOhyMOditehm  Wiedert&u/er,  pp.  18  eqq.,  Leipofi,  1758; 
J.  Haat.  OeaehiehU  der  WiedertAufer,  pp.  264-255,  Mfin- 
•ter,  1836;  K.  W.  H.  Hoohbuth,  in  ZHT,  zzviu  (1858). 
541-553.  XXX  (1860).  272;  L.  Keller.  GeeeMehis  der  ITm- 
dertaufer  tend  ihree  Reiehe  eu  MUnaler,  pp.  127-128.  Mon- 
ster, 1880;  M.  Leni,  Briefweched  Landoraf  PhUippe  d€» 
OroeemHtioen  von  Betae  mU  Bvcer,  L  156,  161,  164.  325, 
Leipaie,  1880;  F.  H.  Reuaoh,  Der  Index  der  verboUnen 
Bueker,  p.  120,  Boon.  1883:  F.  O.  sur  Linden,  Meichior 
Hofiiumn,  pp.  171-185.  Leipeic,  1885;  A.  H.  Newman. 
Hiat.  of  Aitti-Pedobaptiem,  pp.  274-276.  PhOadelphin. 
1807;  K.  Rembert.  Die  "  WiedertAufer "  tm  Berzoatumt 
Julieh,  pp.  170.  196.  453.  Berlin,  1809;  O.  aemen.  in 
MoncUeeckrift  der  Comemue-OeeeUechafl,  ix.  113-116.  ib. 
1900. 

RIPHATH.    See  Table  of  thb  Nations,  |  4. 

RIPPOHy  JOHN:  Eng^h  Baptist  hymnologist; 
b.  at  Tiverton  (47  m.  n.e.  of  Plymouth),  Devon, 
Apr.  20, 1751;  d.  at  London  Dec.  17, 1836.  He  was 
pastor  at  London,  1773-1836;  and  he  edited  the 
BapM  Annual  Register,  1790-1802.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  compiler  of  SelectUme  of  Hymns  from 
the  Best  Authors  (London,  1787;  new  ed.  after  the 
30th,  1840;  Comprehensive  EdiHan,  known  as  "The 
Comprehensive  Rippon,"  1844).  The  earliest  edi- 
tion was  intended  as  an  appendix  to  Isaac  Watts' 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  His  final  work  has  stood  as  one 
of  the  first  half-dosen  of  hymn-books  of  historical 
importance,  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  compilation, 
and  through  its  immense  sale  is  said  to  have  gained 
wealth  for  him.  Among  the  few  hymns  of  his  own 
was,  "The  day  has  dawned,  Jehovah  comes." 
Bzbuooxapbt:    J.  Ivimey,  BieL  of  BngUekBaptitU,  iii.  452. 

4  vole.,  London.  1811-^30;  J.  A.  Jonee.  BwnkSa  MemoriaU, 

pp.  232-236.  ib.  1849;   Julien.  Bymnotogy,  pp.  963-064; 

DNB,  zlviii.  318-319. 

RISHELLi  CHARLES  WESLEY:  Methodist 
Episcopalian;  b.  near  Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mar.  9. 
1850;  d.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept  27, 1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Drew  Theological  Seminaiy  (1874- 
1875),  Wittenbeig  College,  Springfield,  111.  (A.B., 
1876),  and  the  University  of  Berlin  (1889-91). 
In  1876  he  entered  the  ministry  of  his  denomi- 
nation and  held  Ohio  pastorates  at  Finley  Church, 
Cincinnati  (1876-78),  Winton  Place  (1878-80), 
Delhi  (1880-^),  Avondale  (1883-86),  First  Church, 
Urbana  (1886-S9),  Asbuiy  Church,  ancinnati  (1891- 
1894),  and  Central  Chiu^h,  Springfield  (1894-95). 
After  1895  he  was  professor  of  historical  the- 
ology in  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  Univenity 
and  assistant  dean  after  1904.  In  theology  he  was 
a  progressive  conservative.  He  wrote  A  History 
of  ChrisHanity  (Chicago,  1891 ;  based  on  R.  Sohm*8 
Kirchengeschiehte);  The  Higher  Criticism  (1892); 
The  Official  Recognition  of  Women  in  the  Church 
(1894) ;  The  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Faith  (New 
York,  1899);  and  The  Child  as  God's  Child  (1905). 

RIST,  JOHANH :  Cerman  hymnist  and  dramatist ; 
b.  at  Ottensen,  a  suburb  of  Hamburg,  Mar.  8,  1607; 
d.  at  Wedel  (13  m.  w.  of  Hamburg),  Aug.  31,  1667. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Rinteln  and 
Rostock,  and  is  also  said  to  have  studied  at  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  Leipsic,  though  during  this  latter 
period  he  seems  actually  to  have  lived  at  Ham- 
burg and  Ottensen.  In  1633-^5  he  was  private  tutor 
at  Heide,  but  in  1635  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Wedel,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Here  he  lived  quietly,  beloved  by  his  people,  and 
atteading  to  their  physical  ills  by  his  knowledge  of 
medicine,  until  1643,  when  Wedel  was  sacked  by 
TorsteDson  in  the  Thirty  Years' War.  These  melan- 
choly events  he  described  in  his  HoUieina  Klag- 
und  Jammerlied;  another  poem  addressed  to  the 
emperor  in  the  following  year,  when  the  peace  en- 
voys convened  at  Monster,  gained  him  the  laiueate- 
ship.  In  1653  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility,  and 
later  the  title  of  imperial  court-  and  palsgrave,  thus 
having  the  right  to  crown  poets  and  to  create  doc- 
tors, licentiates,  masters,  and  bachelors.  In  1656 
he  founded  the  Elb-Schwanenorden,  and  also  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  princes,  especially  of  Duke 
Christian  of  Mecklenburg,  who  created  him  eccle- 
siastical and  consistorial  councilor.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  composed  his  ChrMUhe  Sterhekunst 
(Hamburg,  1667)  and  AUeredeUU  ZeUverkunung 
(1667). 

Rist  published  his  h3rmn8,  which  number  659, 
in  ten  collections  from  1642  to  1664.  Though  some 
of  the  hymns  are  mechanical  and  of  inordinate 
length,  Rist  still  remains,  next  to  P.  Gebhardt, 
both  the  most  prolific  German  writer  of  hymns  and 
the  one  who  has  done  most  for  Lutheran  hymnol- 
ogy.  At  the  same  time,  he  designed  his  com- 
positions to  serve  for  private  worship  as  well  as  for 
public  services.  The  faults  of  tediousness  and 
pedantry  appear  prominently  in  his  "  historical 
poems  "  and  his  eulogies.  The  former  he  collected  in 
his  MvM  Teutamea  (1634)  and  Poetiacher  Luatgarten. 
His  short  Ijrrics  are  in  higher  vein,  being  conceived 
with  true  depth  of  feeling,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  mythological  pedantry. 

As  a  dramatist  Rist  is  also  important.  He  him- 
self states  that  he  wrote  more  than  thirty  dramas, 
though  only  five  were  ever  printed.  These  are  as 
follows:  IrenaromachiOy  oder  Friede  und  KrUg  (pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  his  friend  Stapel,  1630); 
Pmeu»  (1634);  Dm  Friedewanschgnde  TeuUMand 
(1647,  and  often);  Daa  Jriedej<mchtBende  TeiUschr 
land  (1653);  and  DitposUio  ComuH  typograpkici 
(1654,  and  often).  Rist  likewise  states  that  he  pub- 
lished a  tragedy  entitled,  Herodes.  The  Fnedejauchtr 
zendeM  Teutschland  is  written  entirely  in  High  Ger- 
man, but  the  other  four  dramas  are  of  value  for  a 
knowledge  of  Low  German,  especially  in  their  comic 
interludes,  as  well  as  for  contemporary  records  of 
the  period.  At  the  same  time  he  nmde  a  plea  for 
pm«  German  in  his  Rettimg  der  Men  teutschen 
HavpUpraehe  (Hamburg,  1642).      (A.  Fbetbb.) 

Among  En^ish  Uanslations  of  parts  of  his  hymns 
may  be  named  "Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
bread."  by  A.  T.  RusseU;  "  Praise  and  thanks  to 
thee  be  sung/'  by  Kiss  Winkworth ;  **  O  Jesu  1  wel- 
come, gracious  name!"  by  A.  T.  Russell;  '*  Now 
God  be  praised,  and  God  alone,"  by  Hiss  Wink- 
worth;  and  "  Rise,  O  Salem,  rise  and  shine,"  also 
by  Miss  Winkworth. 

Bibuoorapht:  T.  Haiimq,  Johaim  Ritl  tmd  §eine  ZeU, 
Halle.  1872;  K.  Goedeke  and  J.  TSttmann,  Deuttehe 
DidiierdM  17.  JahrhunderU,  vol.  zv..  Leipsio.  1886  (the 
introdaetkni  valuable,  oorveels  Hansen);  K.  T.  Oaederts, 
in  /aAf6ticA  dM  Vtrntu  fikr  niederdeuttchs  Spraehfonchung, 
vii  (1881).  104  eqq.  Leaa  important  are  H.  A.  Fiok,  Jo- 
hann  Rial,  der  Pfarrtr  von  Wedd,  Hamburg,  1907;  and 
Julian.  Hymnolooy,  PP-  964-M6. 


RITSCHL,    ritsha,    ALBRECHT    BEHJAMIN. 

I.   Life. 
IL  Tbeoloor. 

Attitude  toward  Dogmatioa  and  Phik»ophy  (|  1). 

Theologioal  Poaition  and  Biblieal  Theory  (|  2). 

Faith's  Relation  to  Justifioation  and  Atonement  (|  3). 

llieory  of  the  Chureh  (|  4). 

The  Work  of  Christ  (|  6). 

Doctrine  of  God  and  Sin  (|  6). 

L  Life:  Albrecht  Benjamin  Ritschl,  one  of  the 
foremost  German  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
nineteenth  oentuiy,  was  bom  at  Berlin  Mar.  25, 
1822;  d.  at  CkSttingen  Mar.  20,  1889.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Bonn  (1839-^1)  and 
Halle  (1841-43),  and  during  this  period  gradually 
passed  from  Biblical  supranaturalism  to  a  critical 
and  speculative  position,  to  the  distress  of  his 
father,  Georg  Karl  Benjamin  Ritschl  (q.v.).  Mean- 
while he  had  also  become  interested  in  Hegelian- 
ism  and  in  the  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  his  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  bore  the 
title  Ezpo9itio  doctrintB  Augustini  de  creaUone 
mundi,  pececUo,  gratia  (Halle,  1843).  After  leaving 
Halle,  Ritschl  passed  the  winter  in  Berlin  and  then 
spent  almost  a  year  with  his  parents  at  Stettin. 
Desiring,  however,  to  fit  hinnelf  for  the  career  of  a 
teacher,  he  studied  for  six  months  at  Heidelbeiig  in 
1845,  and  then  went  to  TObingen,  where  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Ferdinand  Christian 
Baur  (q.v.),  seeking  to  prove  that  the  apocrjrphal 
gospel  of  Marcion,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  was 
the  source  of  Luke,  this  theory  being  advanced  in 
his  Daa  Evangdittm  Marcioru  und  daa  kanonische 
Evangdium  des  LukoB  (Tubingen,  1846). 

In  1846  Ritschl  became  privat^looent  for  New- 
Testament  theology  at  Bonn.  Here  independent 
study  led  him  f urtiber  and  further  from  the  position 
of  the  Tubingen  school,  although  his  monograph 
entitled  Die  EnUtekung  der  aUkatholUchen  Kirche 
(Bonn,  1850)  as  yet  marked  no  decisive  break. 
Soon,  however,  he  rejected  his  own  theory  concern- 
ing Luke,  now  maintaining  the  priority  of  Mark 
over  the  other  Synoptic  Gospels;  and  in  1856  came 
the  open  breach  between  him  and  Baur.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Ritschl  issued  a  complete  revision  of  his 
history  of  the  early  Church,  in  which  he  denied  the 
hypotheses  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  maintained 
that  the  allied  delimitation  between  Paul  and  the 
original  apostles  (who  were  not  to  be  considered 
Jewish  Christians)  was  non-existent.  He  likewise 
held  that  Jewish  Christianity  was  not  a  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  early  Church,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  specifically  determined  phase 
of  gentile  Christianity,  which  must,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  system  of  Paul.  In  1852  Ritschl, 
whose  theological  development  was  bringing  him 
back  to  close  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  father, 
was  appointed  associate  professor,  his  work  now 
including  systematic  theology,  even  as  he  had  al- 
ready been  permitted  to  lecture  on  church  history 
and  the  history  of  dogma  since  1848. 

In  1859  Ritschl  was  promoted  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship at  Bonn,  but  in  1864  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  G5ttingen.  Here  he  lectured  not  only 
on  the  New  Testament,  but  also  on  all  branches  of 
^rstematic  theology,  and  here,  after  years  of  pre- 
liminary study  and  writing,  he  produced  his  great 
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work,  Die  chrMiche  Lekre  von  der  Rechifertigung 
und  Versdhnung  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1870-74;  4th  ed., 
1895-1902;  Eng.  transl.  of  vol.  i.,  CriHcal  Hiaiory 
of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Juatification  and  Ream- 
dliaHon,  Edinburgh,  1872,  of  vol.  iii.,  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  JueiifUation  and  Reconciliation,  New 
York,  1900).  A  brief  summary  of  the  basal  con- 
cepts of  this  work  was  given  by  Ritschl  in  Ueberdie 
chrisUiche  VolkommenheU  (Gottingen,  1874;  3d  ed., 
1902);  his  judgment  of  the  theological  tendencies 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  was  set  forth  in  Schleier" 
machers  Reden  aber  die  Rdigion  und  ihre  Nachr 
wirkungen  auf  die  evangdiache  Kirche  DeuUchlands 
(Bonn,  1874) ;  and  he  prepared  a  compend  of  his 
theological  system  in  UnUrricht  in  der  chrieUichen 
Rdigion  (1875;  6th  ed.,  1903).  His  only  impor- 
tant later  contribution  to  systematic  theology  was 
the  Theologie  und  Metaphysik  (Bonn,  1881;  3d  ed., 
1902).  After  1876  he  turned  again  to  historical 
problems,  as  in  the  Geeckichte  dee  Pietismus  (3  vols., 
Bonn,  1880-86). 

Between  1870  and  1874  Ritschl  declined  a  call 
to  Strasburg  and  four  calls  to  Berlin,  as  well  as  an 
invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council  of  the  State  (Church  of  Prussia. 
In  1876-77  and  in  1886-87  he  was  prorector  of  the 
university,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  national  consistory  of  Hanover,  although  he 
seldom  attended  its  sessions.  After  his  death  his 
briefer  contributions  were  collected  under  the  title 
of  GeaammeUe  AvfaOixe  (Freiburg,  1893). 

n.  Theology:  Although  Ritschl  exercised  a 
profound  influence  at  Bonn,  the  so-called  "  Ritsch- 
lian  school  "  did  not  rise  till  nearly  a  decade  after 
he  had  gone  to  Gottingen;  and  the  movement  was 
led  less  by  his  students  than  by  those  who  had  been 
impressed  by  his  writings,  especially  by  his  study 
of  the  atonement.  Ritschl  himself, 
z.  Attitude  however,  was  opposed  to  all  forms  of 
toward  Dog-  partisanship,  nor  did  he  construct  a 
matics  and  formal  system  of  dogmatics,  the  near- 
Philosophy,  est  approach  to  this  being  the  Un- 
terricfu  mentioned  above.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  work  on  the  atonement  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  give  an  almost  complete  outline 
of  dogmatics  to  furnish  the  setting  for  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Protestant  Christianity,  though  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  omit  some  topics  and  to  treat 
others  briefly.  To  the  latter  cat^ory  belong  the 
questions  of  general  methodology  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  dogmatics,  which  border  on  the  sphere  of 
philosophy.  Later,  however,  in  the  Theologie  und 
Metaphyaik  he  devoted  attention  to  the  problems 
of  epistemology  as  expounded  by  Kant  and  Lotse, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  pertinent  to  theology,  al- 
though the  science  of  epistemology  always  remained 
to  him  one  of  subordinate  importance.  This  very 
attitude,  however,  led  to  many  misinterpretations 
of  his  system.  Since  he  appealed  to  epistemology, 
he  was  charged  with  making  his  dogmatics  depend 
on  the  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the  theory 
of  knowledge;  and  since  in  his  later  years  he  held 
that  religious  knowledge  finds  expression  in  inde- 
pendent or  direct  value- judgments,  some  of  his 
critics  accused  him  of  constructing  a  quaai-Feuer- 


bachian  theology.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Ritschl's  "  direct  or  independent  value-judgment " 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  theoretical  religious 
knowledge  is  differentiated  from  the  theoretical 
knowledge  of  science  simply  by  the  fact  that  the 
f onner  is  conditioned  by  the  liferent  practical  in- 
terests of  the  soul  rather  than  by  the  impersonal 
endeavor  to  offer  an  objective  explanation  of  the 
problem  of  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  in- 
correct to  charge  Ritschl  with  the  constructive  use 
of  a  philosophy  which  he  excluded  on  principle. 
His  entire  system  of  thought  was  centered  in,  and 
conditioned  by.  Christian  revelation;  and  it  applied 
the  interpretation  of  a  distinctively  Christian  relig- 
ion to  all  the  great  phenomena  of  the  soul  and  of 
the  history  of  Christianity.  It  was  quite  charac- 
teristic, then,  that,  in  his  work  on  the  atonement, 
Ritschl  should  proceed  from  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  ^e  dogma  in  question  back  to  the 
Biblical  teachings  on  the  theme,  thus  reversmg 
the  customaiy  procedure.  Maintaining  that  the 
final  revelation  of  God  was  given  in  the  person 
and  works  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  postu- 
lating the  inadequacy  of  the  mere  facts  recorded 
concerning  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Ritschl  held 
that  the  foundation  of  theological  doctrines  must  be 
sought  in  the  primal  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
community,  the  sole  soxirce  here  being  the  New 
Testament. 

While  the  position  just  outlined  implies  that 
Ritschl  was  essentially  a  Biblicist,  his  attitude  was 
materially  conditioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter which  he  ascribed  to  dogmatics.  Like  Luther, 
moreover,  he  held  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  (lod 
only  in  so  far  as  it  emphasuEes  Christ, 
2.  Theolog-  so  that,  while  all  ordhiances  and  be- 
ical  Position  liefs  of  primitive  Christianity  are  not 
and  BiUical  binding  on  Christian  theology  and  on 

Theoiy.  the  Christian  Church,  every  doctrine 
of  the  salvation  won  through  Christ 
must  be  based  in  substance  on  the  Bible.  In  addi- 
tion, he  maintained  that  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  was  binding  on  theology;  and, 
unlike  most  modem  theologians,  who  stress  the  new 
and  distinctive  character  of  New-Testament  con- 
cepts, he  maintained  that,  unless  there  is  direct 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  Biblical  writers  must  be 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  orderly  and  methodical  fashion.  This  theory, 
however,  presupposed  an  essentially  modem  type 
of  interpretation,  which  excluded  sympathy  with 
the  ancient  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  that  are 
evidently  present  in  the  New  Testament;  and 
Ritschl's  Biblical  theology,  developed  early  in  his 
career  and  changed  but  little  in  tJie  course  of  his 
life,  represents  the  point  of  view  of  the  middle  dt 
the  nineteenth  centtuy,  and  has  been  in  great  part 
superseded  by  the  results  of  the  historical  studio 
of  primitive  (Christianity.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Ritschl  came  to  appeal  more  and  more  to  the  ideal 
of  life  of  the  Reformers  and  to  the  creeds  of  Lu- 
theranism,  ascribing  more  importance  to  the  latto* 
than  to  the  qonbols  of  the  early  CSiurch,  which  be 
valued  only  in  so  far  as  they  maintained  religious 
positions,  especially  the  divinity  of  (Christ.  The 
authority  of  the  Protestant  concept  of  religion  con- 
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sisted,  in  his  opinion,  in  its  maintenafice  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  justification  by  faith,  lacking  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  established  in  the  West  by  Augustine 
and  ddfended  by  the  medieval  representatiyes  of 
classical  fioiwvM^  Catholicisni.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  very  position  led  him  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  the  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation  "  and 
of  the  mediating  theology.  like  the  Reformers, 
Bitschl  made  justification  and  atonement  the  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  this  fact  is  the 
key  to  his  chief  theological  teachings.  So  strongly, 
moreover,  did  he  consider  that  the  sole  basis  for  a 
knowledge  of  God  is  in  the  divine  revelation  in  the 
works  and  person  of  Christ,  that  he  rejected  all  nat- 
ural theology  and  ignored  its  proofs  for  God's  exist- 
ence. Since,  however,  such  an  estimate  of  Christ 
presupposes  Christian  belief,  and  since  this  belief 
can  arise  in  the  Christian  commimity  only  through 
experience  of  justification  and  atonement,  religious 
compzefaension  of  God  and  Christ  necessarily  has  as 
its  sole  foundation  the  personal  faith  which  arises 
through  justification.  In  accordance  with  this  posi- 
tion, he  reversed  the  usual  method,  and  placed 
the  subjective  elements  of  Christianity  first,  disre- 
garding the  ontology  of  the  object  of  faith  as  a  basis 
of  a  rdigiously  conditioned  theological  knowledge. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  Ritschl's  concept  of  the 
Bible  was  not  one  of  a  mere  external  standard,  but 
rather  implied  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ, 
in  so  far  as  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  revelation  only  for  a  faith 
which  comprehends  and  recognises  it  as  such. 

Faith,  according  to  Ritschl,  is  not  a  mere  passive 
service  of  man,  but  an  active  trust  in  God  and  di- 
vine providence,  directly  displayed  in  humility, 
patience,  and  prayer,  and  influencing 
3.  Faith's  the  development  of  the  moral  life. 
Relatkm  to  The  reconciliation  of  this  religious  and 
JostificBtbn  ethical  independence  of  the  Christian 
and  Atone-  with  his  sense  of  absolute  dependence 
meat  on  God  was  the  cardinal  problem  of 
Ritschl's  theory  of  justification  and 
atonement.  To  solve  the  difficulty  Ritschl  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  sinner  who  becomes  a  believer 
is  first  passively  placed  by  God  in  a  state  of  justi- 
fication, justification  in  turn  being  practically  real- 
ised in  the  atonement  which  perfects  it,  and  the 
atonement  constituting  the  basis  of  Christian  activ- 
ity. Justification,  which  is  synonymous  with  for- 
giveness of  sins,  frees  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  that 
separates  him  from  God;  the  mistrust  of  Qod  ari- 
sing from  consciousness  of  sin  vanishes  before  the 
promise  of  divine  grace;  and  the  old  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  will  gives  place  to  an  equally 
active  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God. 
Though  good  works  may  be  imperfect  even  when 
the  will  of  man  has  been  renewed,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  exercise  of  trust,  humility,  patience,  and  prayer, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  moral  requirements  in  the 
spirit  of  Chriatian  love,  constitute  what  was  under- 
stood and  required  by  the  New  Testament  and  by 
the  Reformers  as  Christian  perfection,  though  this 
must  be  understood  qualitatively,  not  quantita- 
tively. Justification  and  atonement  lay  tiie  foun- 
dation for  the  transformed  sinner's  new  status  as  a 
child  of  God;  but  at  the  same  time  justification, 


which  finds  its  practical  realization  in  the  atone- 
ment, is  a  creative  act  of  the  divine  will,  condi- 
tioned by  no  human  merits  or  circumstances,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  sinner  who  comes  to  be- 
lieve is  held  by  God  to  be  righteous  despite  his  sin, 
so  that  the  Father  takes  the  initiative  by  establish- 
ing religious  fellowship  between  himself  and  man, 
the  basis  of  this  being,  not  the  sinner,  but  the  work 
of  Christ  and  its  efficacy. 

like  Luther,  Ritschl  made  the  concept  of  the  re- 
ligious community  bear  directly  upon  his  theory  of 
justification,  this  religious  conununity  in  question 

connoting,  not  the  Church  as  a  visible 

4.  Theory  organization,  but  the  complex  of  all 

of  the      justified  believers  and  the  permanent 

Church,     result  of  its  lord  and  founder,  Christ, 

whose  influence  it  ever  preserves  and 
perpetuates.  The  agency  which  produces  belief  in 
justification  in  the  individual,  and  thus  leads  to  re- 
generation and  divine  sonship,  is  preaching;  and 
through  this  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God 
or  of  the  Gospel  the  religious  conununity  comes 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  individual  believers. 
Thus  Ritschl  was  able  to  avoid  the  sectarian 
theory  of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  association 
of  individual  believers;  and  he  could,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  the  Chiuxsh  traces  her  origin 
back  to  her  foimder  Christ,  and  that  her  members 
receive  from  a  preexisting  organization  those  powers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  her  which  call  forth  their 
faith  and  influence  their  subsequent  lives.  To  es- 
tablish the  genetic  bond  between  individual  be- 
lievers within  the  Church  and  Christ  as  its  head, 
Ritschl  maintained  that  the  Church,  which  is  not 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  empiricism  or  time,  is 
an  organic  whole  which,  though  visibly  existing 
only  in  its  parts,  logically  posits  the  preexistence  of 
the  whole.  Accordingly,  the  Chiuxsh  was  the  object 
of  divine  love  before  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  experience  of  justificsr 
tion  and  atonement  is  individual,  not  collective; 
especially  as  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  mis- 
trust of  God,  which  are  removed  by  justification, 
are  considered  by  him  to  be  individual  defects. 
These  empirical  personal  experiences,  however,  do 
not  conffict  with  the  logical  construction  of  the 
ideal  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ  (who  founded 
it  for  the  salvation  of  its  individual  members)  and 
God  (who  chose  it  as  the  body  of  all  future  believers 
and  as  the  means  for  the  realization  of  his  kingdom 
on  earth).  Only  thus  could  he  establish  the  prior- 
ity of  justification,  as  a  supratemporal  creative  act 
of  Crod,  to  regeneration,  as  a  personal  experience  of 
the  believer. 

In  conformity  with  this  theory  of  the  Church 
Ritschl  construed  the  work  of  Christ  under  the  two 
aspects  of  royal  prophet  and  royal  priest,  the  royalty 

of  both  phases  being  derived  from  the 

5.  The      spiritual  kingship  exercised  by  Christ 

Work  of    liiroughout  his  life.     The  prophetic 

Christ      office  of  Christ  is  exercised  from  God  to 

man,  the  priestly  from  man  to  God. 
In  the  priestly  function,  which  logically  presup- 
poses the  achievement  of  his  prophetic  mission,  is 
found  the  essential  reason  why,  for  Christ's  saJce, 
God  grants  regeneration  to  sinners — ^the  fact  that 
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through  f ftith  they  are  united  with  Ghrist  as  mem- 
bers ci  his  Churoh.  Christ  does  not,  however,  rep- 
resent the  believer  in  a  juristic  sense  which  separ 
rates  his  righteousness  from  himself  to  impute  it  to 
the  believer,  but  in  an  inclusive  sense,  so  that,  with- 
out being  himself  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of 
righteousness,  the  believer  has  imputed  to  him  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  love  of  Qod,  From  this 
estimate  of  the  work  of  Christ  Ritschl  sought  to 
deduce  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ.  He 
taught  an  ideal  preexistence  of  Christ  as  the  f  ul- 
filler  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation  in  a  world 
which,  like  mankind,  had  been  created  for  this 
very  end;  and  although  the  earUily  Christ  lacks 
the  traits  of  divine  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and 
onmipiesence,  he  is  recognised  and  honored  as  God 
by  the  faithful. 

Ritschl's  Christology  forms  the  transition  to  his 
doctrine  of  God,  who  must  be  known  not  from  meta- 
physical speculations  of  natural  religion  or  theology 
but  solely  in  religious  faith  from  the  works  and  the 
person  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  God  can  be  con- 
ceived only  as  the  Father,  whose  es- 
6.  Doctrine  sence  is  love,  the  quality  which  all 
of  God  other  divine  qualities  serve  merely  to 
and  Sin.  prove.  Only  those  who  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  obstinately  opposing 
the  good  which  God  desires  for  them  are  doomed  to 
final  destruction.  All  others  are  objects  of  the 
fatherly  training  of  God,  so  that  the  punishments 
which  he  visits  upon  them  are  intended  solely  for 
their  correction  and  religious  progress.  All  evil, 
however,  is  not  to  be  considered  divine  punishment 
of  sin,  for  the  concept  of  evil  is  not  theological  and 
is  subjectively  conditioned  in  each  specific  case. 
The  Christian  must,  through  his  faith  in  divine 
providence,  transform  into  good  the  evils  which 
beset  him,  regarding  them  as  means  whereby  God 
advances  what  is  really  best  for  him.  The  true 
punishment  of  sin  is  guilt,  which  ib  removed  by 
justification,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  From  the 
divine  point  of  view  sin  is  ignorance,  but  from  the 
human  point  of  view  it  is  guilt  and  rebellion  against 
God.  The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is,  therefore,  to 
be  rejected  for  the  theory  of  a  kingdom  of  sin  which 
impedes  the  freedom  of  the  individual  toward  good, 
and  which  is  strengthened  by  the  evil-doing  of  each 
one.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  the  general  necessity 
of  sin,  but  its  empirical  probability  is  self-evident. 
The  kingdom  of  sin  is,  however,  opposed  by  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
Chiux^  in  that  it  promotes  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
believer,  while  the  Church  furthers  his  capacity  for 
worship.  From  this  point  of  view  Ritschl  draws 
an  antithesis  between  the  ethical  duties  of  the 
Church  (prayer,  profession  of  faith,  and  teaching) 
and  her  religious  functions  (preaching  and  the  sacra- 
ments), the  visible  organization  of  the  Church  be- 
ing but  a  means  to  these  ends.  In  this  the  concept 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  no  immediate  piCrt,  but 
it  enters  vitally  into  Ritschl's  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  ideal  of  life,  which  embraces,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  Christian  duties  and  virtues,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  obligation  to  mutual  love,  to  be  mani- 
fested in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  moral 
calling.  (O.  Ritbchl.) 
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RITSCHL,  6E0R6  KARL  BENJAMIN:  Ger- 
man Lutheran,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at 
Erfurt  Nov.  1,  1783;  d.  at  Berlin  June  18,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  the  imiversities  of  Erfurt  (179^ 
1801)  and  Jena  (1801-02),  where  he  came  under 
rationalistic  influences,  though  later  he  returned  to 
positive  Christianity.  In  1804  he  settled  in  Berlin 
as  a  private  tutor,  iJso  acting  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Gymnasium  sum  grauen  Kloster,  where  he  grad- 
ually rose  to  be  subrector.  He  also  preached  after 
1807,  and  in  1810  was  chosen  third  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's,  Berlin,  where  his  simple  and  direct  style  of 
preaching,  based  on  the  Bible  only,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  all  classes.  On  the  zeestablishment 
of  the  consistories  in  the  Prussian  provinces  in  1816, 
Ritschl  was  appointed  assessor  for  Brandenburg, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  councilor. 
Here  his  duties  were  practically  restricted  to  the 
examination  of  theological  candidates,  but  in  1818 
he  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  the  Berlin 
hymnal  which  appeared  in  1829.  In  1827  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  Pomerania,  director  of  the 
consistory,  and  first  preacher  at  the  castle  church 
of  Stettin.  These  positions  he  filled  for  many  years, 
his  service  being  interrupted  only  in  1829-30,  when 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  collaborate  on  the 
agenda  for  the  Russian  Lutherans  which  wsa  pub- 
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lished  in  1832.  As  general  Buperintendent  Ritschl 
had  to  encounter  much  less  opposition  than  as  a 
member  of  the  consistory,  although  his  coming  had 
been  the  signal  for  a  general  improvement  in 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  conditions  throughout 
Pomenmia.  After  1 847  he  had  new  problems  to  con- 
front, for  while  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  union  into  his  province,  the  measure 
had  resulted  in  the  separatistic  movement  of  Old 
Lutheranism  (see  Luthebans,  n.)»  the  difficulty 
being  complicated  by  the  revival  sermons  of  indi- 
vidual preachers.  The  attempt  to  obviate  schism 
brought  about  the  counter-evil  of  Neo-Lutheran- 
ism,  which  determinedly  resisted  union,  especially 
after  1848.  These  troubles  embittered  the  closing 
years  of  Ritschl's  administration,  despite  his  marked 
success  as  general  superintendent.  Feeling  himself 
unable  to  cope,  by  reason  of  his  age,  with  the  new 
questions  which  were  now  arising,  he  resigned  his 
offices  in  1852  and  retired  to  Berlin,  and  there  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1855  he  was 
made  an  honoraiy  member  of  the  supreme  ecclesi- 
astical councO,  where  his  ripe  experience  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  (O.  Ritschl.) 
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RITSCHL,  OTTO  KARL  ALBRECHT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Boim  June  26,  1860.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  universities  of  Gdttingen,  Boim,  and 
Giessen  from  1878  to  1884  (lie.  theol.,  Halle,  1885), 
and  in  1885  became  privat-docent  for  church  his- 
toiy  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Four  years  later 
he  was  called  to  Kiel  as  associate  professor,  whence 
he  went,  in  1894,  to  Boim  in  a  similar  capacity,  where 
he  became  full  professor  of  systematic  theology  in 
1897.  He  has  written:  De  epistidia  Cyprianicia 
(HaDe,  1885);  Cyprian  wm  Karthago  und  die  Ver- 
fatsung  der  Kirehe  (Gottingen,  1885) ;  Sddeiermachr 
ert  SteUung  turn  Christentum  in  eeinen  Reden  mber 
die  Religion  (Gotha,  1888);  Daa  chrieOiche  LebcM- 
ideal  in  LutherB  Auffaasung  (Halle,  1889);  AU 
brechi  RitachU  Leben  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1892-96); 
Veber  WdturieUe  (1895);  Nietzaehea  WeU-  und 
Leberuanechauung  in  ihrer  Entetehung  und  Ent- 
tnddung  (1897);  Die  Cauaalbetrachtung  in  der 
Gtittegwiaseneehafi  (Bonn,  1901);  Wieaenachaftr 
liche  Etkik  und  moraUeche  QeaeUgdmng  (Tdbingen, 
1903);  Die  freie  Wiaeenechaft  und  der  Idealiemua 
aufden  deutachen  UniveraiUUen  <Bonn,  1905);  Sya- 
tern  und  ayatematiache  Methode  in  der  Oeachichte  dea 
tnsaenaehafUiehen  Spraehgebraueha  und  der  phUoao- 
pkischenMethod4)logie(l906);  and  DogmengeackichU 
dea  Proleatantismua,  vol.  i..  Prolegomena,  BiUicia- 
mua  und  Traditumaliamua  in  der  oUproteakmHachen 
Theologu  (Leipsic,  1908). 

RTTTER,  ERASHUS:  Reformer;  d.  at  Bern 
Aug.  1,  1546.  The  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
like  the  details  of  his  education,  are  unknown. 
He  had,  however,  acquired  distinction  as  a  preacher 
at  Rottweil,  and  in  1523  was  invited  to  Schaff- 
hausen  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Franciscan 
Sebastian  Hofmeister  (q.v.),  whom  Zwingli  had 
converted  to  Reformed  doctrines.   Though  received 


with  great  honor  and  made  preacher  at  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  of  All  Saints,  he  met  with  no  success, 
and  becoming  convinced  that  he  must  meet  Hof- 
meister on  his  own  ground,  he  began  the  studies 
which  resulted  in  his  own  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism. This  remarkable  change  conspicuously  ad- 
vanced the  Protestant  cause,  and  Ritter  and  Hof- 
meister were  del^ated  by  the  council  to  accompany 
the  Baden  deputation  in  1526  and  ably  seconded 
(Ecolampadius.  In  1524,  moreover,  Michael  Eg- 
genstorfer,  the  last  abbot  of  All  Saints,  changed  the 
abbey  into  a  provoetship  and  applied  its  revenues 
to  education  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  clergy. 

In  1525,  however,  conditions  changed.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  petty  insurrection,  Hofmeister  was 
dismissed,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Gallus  Steiger.  The  position  of  Ritter  now 
became  more  difficult.  Though  the  nascent  Ref  oi^ 
mation  was  not  forcibly  suppressed,  extreme  cau- 
tion became  necessary.  Nevertheless,  the  friends 
of  Ritter,  who  was  ably  counseled  by  Zwingli,  stead- 
ily increased  in  the  great  council,  and  they  were 
aided  by  the  council  of  Zurich.  With  the  triumph 
of  Protestantism  in  Bern  (1528)  and  Basel  (1529), 
all  opposition  vanished,  and  in  1529  an  embassy 
from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  and  St.  Gall,  coming  to 
Scha£fhausen  at  Ritter's  instigation,  was  cordially 
welcomed,  so  that  on  Sept.  29  both  councils  imani- 
mously  voted  to  accept  the  Reformation.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  mass  celibacy  was  renounced,  and 
within  the  year  Ritter  had  married  an  ex-nun,  the 
sister  of  Bfichael  Eggenstorf er. 

The  years  following  were  unfavorable  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  work.  Ritter  was  involved  in  futile 
controversies  with  the  Anabaptists,  and,  as  an  ad- 
herent of  Zwingli's  views,  he  was  in  open  conflict 
with  his  colleague,  Benedikt  Burgauer  of  St.  Gall, 
who  was  as  pronouncedly  Lutheran  in  his  eucharistic 
doctrines.  The  struggle  between  the  two  dragged 
on,  nor  could  either  the  appeal  of  CEcolampadius  to 
Biiigauer  or  the  envoys  from  Zurich,  Bern,  and 
Basel  to  the  council  produce  any  lasting  peace. 
Equally  futile  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  in  Dee.,  1530,  to  hear  both  sides,  for  though 
Burgauer  expressed  himself  as  in  error,  and  though 
both  he  and  Ritter  signed  a  formula  drawn  up  by 
Butser  and  agreed  to  keep  peace,  Burgauer's  word 
was  quickly  broken.  Ritter  desired  to  found  a  the- 
ological school  and  advised  the  council  to  secure 
Leo  Jud  as  instructor,  but  the  appointment  was 
never  made,  probably  because  Jud  was  from  the 
suspected  city  of  Zurich.  Burgauer  and  Ritter 
were  accordingly  obliged,  despite  their  differences, 
to  combine  in  their  Biblical  lectures  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  Ritter  interpreting  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  Burgauer  the  New. 

In  view  of  the  complications  arising  from  the  re- 
tention of  certain  usages  of  the  old  faith,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  decay  of  moral  discipline,  the 
oJlergy,  in  1532,  presented  to  the  council  a  memorial, 
probably  drawn  up  by  Ritter,  urging  the  necessity 
of  action.  Burgauer  alone  refused  to  sign  the  me- 
morial, which  was  without  result.  In  the  following 
year,  with  the  arrival  of  new  assistance  in  the  per- 
son of  Beat  Gerung,  the  clergy  of  Schaffhausen  de- 
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termined  tO  intnxluce  a  unif onn  lituigy,  and  their 
unanimous  outline  for  such  a  lituigy  was  approved 
by  the  council.  Buigauer  now  objected  to  some 
unessential  details  and  refused  to  yield,  even 
when  uiged  by  Bullinger  and  Blaurer.  The  clergy, 
wearied  by  his  obs^oacy,  finally  requested  the 
council  to  remove  him  from  his  position;  and  the 
council,  after  some  hesitation,  acquiesced.  Bur- 
gauer's  partisans,  in  their  turn,  insisted  on  Bitter's 
dismissal,  and  on  Whitsunday,  1636,  both  received 
their  cong6. 

On  May  8, 1636,  Bitter  was  called  to  Bern,  where 
he  soon  became  chief  dean.  Yet  here  again  he  was 
involved  in  controversy.  The  rigid  Zwinglianism 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  in  Bern  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  call  to  the  city  of  two  advocates  of 
the  union  urged  by  Butier,  Peter  Kuns,  and  Sebas- 
tian Meyer.  The  unionistic  faction  was  now  headed 
by  Kuns  and  the  Zwinglians  by  Kaspar  Megander 
(q.v.).  In  the  following  year,  however,  Megander 
Icit  Bern  on  account  of  certain  changes  made  with- 
out his  knowledge  by  Butser  in  a  catedusm  which 
he  had  been  comnussioned  by  the  council  to  frame, 
Butser  seeing  in  the  original  draft  obstacles  to  the 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed. 
Bitter,  having  taken  no  active  part  in  the  affair, 
felt  able  to  obey  the  command  of  the  oouncO  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  catechism  under  pain  of  dismissal, 
but  Megander,  deeply  offended  by  the  successful 
opposition  of  Butser,  left  Bern  for  Zurich,  soon 
followed  by  his  friend  Johannes  Mailer  (Rhelli- 
canus).  The  compliance  of  Bitter,  though  sincere, 
especially  in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  church 
at  Bern,  was  disapproved  by  his  partisans;  and 
clerical  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  and  attitude 
of  the  council  led  to  violent  demonstrations.  At 
t)us  crisis  Bitter  labored  successfully  to  secure 
peace,  and  at  the  same  time  regaioed  the  confi- 
dence he  had  forfeited. 

In  Mar.,  1538,  Hitter  and  Kuns  were  delegates 
to  the  Synod  at  Lausanne,  where  the  former  formed 
ties  of  friendship  with  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret.  He 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Bernese  clergy  to  welcome 
the  exiles  from  Geneva,  later  accompanjong  them 
to  Zurich,  where  their  case  was  to  be  considered  in 
liay;  and  when  the  councU  of  Bern  sent  a  delega^ 
tion  to  Geneva  to  bring  the  exiles  back.  Bitter  was 
one  of  the  number  at  tiie  special  request  of  Calvin. 

The  places  of  Megander  and  Rhellicanus  at  Bern 
were  filled  by  the  unionistic  Thomas  Giynieus  and 
Simon  Sulser,  but  Hitter,  though  now  the  only 
Zwinglian  among  the  city  cleigy,  rapidly  regained 
his  wonted  sure  footing,  especially  as  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  dissatisfied  clergy 
of  the  countryside,  and  until  his  death  he  held  his 
position,  unwearied  in  his  polemics. 

(G.  KmcHHOfXR.) 

Bibuoqrapht:  J.  StrieUer.  AkieHtammlymo  nar  •^weisen- 
•ehm  ReformoHotugeaehiehte,  Zurich,  1878-M;  M.  Kirch- 
hofer.  SdHuUan  Hofineitter,  ib.  1809;  idem,  8chafhau§en- 
•cKeJahfhUeher  1319-99,  Freuenfeld,  1838;  C.  B.  Hundes- 
hacen,  Die  KonfiikU  de*  ZwinglianiamvM,  LutheriumM  tmd 
Calvinumua  in  der  hemitchen  Landetkirehe  16St-^,  Bern, 
1842;  J.  J.  Meicer,  G€9ehiehU  der  deuteehen  BibellibereeU- 
ungen  in  der  eehtveiteriaeh-rejomnerlen  Kirehs^  pp.  100 
sqq.,  Basel,  1876;  K.  Sohweiaer,  in  Theolooiaehe  ZeU- 
mskrift  aiu  di&r  S^weu,  1801;  E.  Bltach.  GeaehiehU  der 
•chweiMeriaek^reformiierUn  Kiir^  v6L  L,  Bern,  1808. 


RTTTERi  KARL:  German  geographer;  b.  at 
Quedlinbuig  (31  m.  s.w.  of  Ifagdebuig)  Aug.  7, 
1779;  d.  at  Beriiin  Sept.  28,  1859.  He  received  his 
education  at  Halle;  served  as  pr'vate  tutor;  be- 
came professor  of  history  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Frankfort,  1819;  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
geography  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1820,  and 
gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  that  branch  of 
study.  Those  of  his  works  which  are  of  interest  for 
the  student  of  the  Bible  are  Der  Jordan  und  die 
BeBcfdffung  dea  Todten  Meeres  (Berlin,  1850);  Ein 
Bliek  airf  PaUuUna  (Berlin,  1852);  and  Die  ErSr 
kunde  in  nineteen  psirts  (1822-59;  in  part  trans- 
lated by  W.  L.  Gage  and  entitled  The  Companr 
Hve  Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  SinaiHc  Penin- 
nda,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1866). 
BiBUooaiPHT:  W.  L.  Qace,  The  Life  of  Cad  RiUer,  1867; 

A.  Quyot.  CaH  Bitter,  Princeton.  N.  J.,  1860;  G.  Kramer. 

CaH  Ritter,  Ein  LAentbOd,  Halle,  1875;   F.  Bftarthe.  Wom 

bedeulet  CaH  Ritter  fUr  die  Qeographief  Beriin.  1880;    F. 

Ratael,  Beitrag  «v  K.  Rittera  lOO-jAhrioen  QAwUtaoe,  in 

KUine  Sdirifien,  vol.  L,  Munich,  1906. 

RITUAL:  A  form  of  worship  or  other  solemn 
service,  prescribed  and  established  by  law,  precept, 
or  custom,  in  contrast  with  a  more  or  less  extem- 
poraneous mode  of  worship  that  depends  on  the 
discretion  of  the  leader  or  the  impulse  of  the  wor- 
shipers. Also  the  office-book  of  a  ritualistic  body. 
See  RiTUAUSM. 

RirUAL-EXAMINATIOll  (Ge&eteverA^).  From 
the  time  when  the  Christian  Church  first  developed 
into  an  objective  organised  institution,  certain 
proofs  of  a  knowledge  of  the  faith  have  been  exacted 
from  those  accepted  into  its  membership.  The 
Church  has  endeavored  to  guard,  confinn,  and 
cherish  the  Christian  life  of  its  members,  by  preach- 
ing, instruction,  and  the  other  instrumentalities  of 
the  care  of  souls,  but  also  by  formal  tests,  and 
admission  to  its  honors  and  privileges,  and  even  par- 
ticipation in  the  sacraments  have  been  conditioned 
upon  the  result  of  such  examination.  Thus  during 
the  Middle  Ages  sponsors  had  to  show  that  they 
knew  at  least  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
People  gathered  for  confession  before  the  Holy 
Communion  were  examined,  and  even  bride  and 
bridegroom  had  to  undergo  a  test  {Braviexamen; 
see  WEDDDia  Customs).  The  Protestant  church 
rituals  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur>' 
prescribe  a  public  examination  for  all  young  people 
and  servants,  which  was  in  no  way  identical  with 
the  catechetical  tests  for  confirmation.  The  Pom- 
eranian church  ritual  of  1593  appointed  one  Sunday 
afternoon  in  each  quarter  for  this  purpose.  Similar 
orders  and  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Branden- 
burg ecclesiastical  order  (1572)  and  in  that  of  the 
electorate  of  Saxony  (1680).  The  Thirty  Years' 
War  abolished  these  catechetical  institutions,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  restore  them  after  the  return  of 
peace.  But  with  the  advent  of  Pietism  (q.v.)  under 
Spener  they  were  revived. 

These  catechetical  institutions  underwent  a  pe- 
culiar development  in  Sweden  and  E^ast  Prussia. 
The  Swedish  ecclesiastical  order  of  1686  appointed 
examinations  on  a  laige  scale.  There  was  (1)  an 
examination  on  the  sermon  on  Sundays  when  the 
Holy  Communion  was  not  celebrated;  (2)  of  persons 
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engaged  to  be  married,  covering  the  smaller  cate- 
chism of  Luther;  (3)  church  examinationB  consist- 
ing oi  questions  on  the  catechism  and  in  the  season 
of  Lent  on  the  passion  of  Christ;  (4)  in  the  home, 
in  which  the  entire  family  participated,  and  lasting 
for  from  five  to  eight  hours.  The  subject  was 
usually  the  catechism,  some  passages  of  the  Bible,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  people  present.  At  the  end  a 
simple  meal  was  served.  These  home-examinations 
were  highly  appreciated  by  the  peasants,  while  in  the 
cities  they  were  not  always  wdl  attended,  the  well- 
to-do  especially  keeping  aloof.  In  East  Prussia 
the  development  of  catechetical  examination  un- 
derw^it  several  phases.  The  first  is  characterized 
by  the  order  of  Margrave  Albert  (1543),  according 
to  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every  pastor  to  examine 
and  instruct  all  his  parishioners  in  every  place  of 
his  pariah  at  least  once  a  quarter.  The  order  of 
1633  marks  a  second  phase  according  to  which  the 
examination  was  to  take  place  once  a  year  in  the 
home  of  the  burgomaster  or  village  mayor.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  institution  was  frequently  dropped 
altogether  or  maintained  itself  only  sporadically. 
After  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  these 
examinatioDs  again  came  into  vogue.  The  pastor 
visited  onoe  a  year,  usually  in  the  fail,  every  village 
and  hamlet  of  his  parish.  The  parishioners  pro- 
vided for  his  conveyance  and  paid  other  expenses. 
Each  family  had  the  conference  held  in  the  home  in 
turn  and  provided  for  a  common  meal.  The  pastor 
also  usually  received  a  contribution  in  money  and 
products  of  the  field.  Later  the  people  began  to 
refuse  to  provide  the  pastor  with  the  facilities  for 
travel,  and  the  conferences  sometimes  degenerated 
into  carousals.  So  they  have  in  large  part  taken 
the  form  of  church  services  in  places  where  there 
IS  no  church.  (H.  Jacobt.) 

Bduoobafbt:  H.  F.  Jakobaon,  in  DeuUehe  ZeUmArift  fitir 
ekriaUiehe  Wiaaenachaft  und  chrUHichea  Leben,  vi  (1855), 
DOS.  43-45;  idem,  Dom  0vafHfel%9eKs  KircK«nmcfU  dea 
prtuanaehm  StaaUa,  ii.  606,  Halle.  1866. 

RITUALE  ROMANUM:  A  Roman  Catholic 
liturgical  book  containing  the  prayers  and  forms 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  together 
with  directions  for  pastoral  care,  compiled  for  the 
special  assistance  of  parish  priests.  Books  of  this 
type  were  drawn  up  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
primarily  for  the  monasteries,  the  secular  clergy 
having  none  until  the  fourteenth  century.  There 
were  at  first  no  diocesan  ritualia,  but  each  parish 
priest  might  compile  his  own  according  to  local 
usage.  A  book  of  the  type  in  question  was  called 
ManuaU  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Rituale  or  Liber 
benedidiontim  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Agenda^  Liber 
cbseqviorum,  Parochude,  Pastoralef  etc.,  in  the  fif- 
teenth. The  name  Rituale,  however,  came  into 
general  use  through  the  introduction  of  the  Rituale 
R&manum,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  obviate 
the  wide  divergencies  of  local  usages  and  at  least  to 
secure  harmony  in  each  diocese.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  Council  of  Trent  that  real  headway 
was  made  in  securing  liturgical  uniformity;  and 
even  then^  though  the  Roman  breviary,  missal, 
pontifical,  and  ceremonial  were  officially  sanctioned, 
there  was  no  single  rituale.  Paul  V.  (1605-21), 
however,  appoint^  a  committee  oi  cardinals  who, 
X.-4 


on  the  basis  of  the  rituale  of  Cardinal  Sanctorio 
(1584),  the  SacerdoUde  Romanum  of  the  Dominican 
Castellani  (1537),and  the  Sacerdotale  of  the  Lateran 
canon  Samarino  (1579),  drew  up  the  Rituale  Ro- 
manum, which  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  con- 
stitution Apo8toUc€B8edia  of  Paul  V.  (June  17, 1614). 
So  great,  however,  was  the  tenacity  of  local  usages 
that  this  rituale,  based  on  the  Roman  use,  made 
slow  progress,  though  it  ultimately  prevailed. 

The  Rituale  Romanum  of  Paul  V.  was  revised  in 
1752  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who  added  two  formularies 
for  the  papal  blessing,  and  Leo  XIII.  had  a  definite 
edition  prepared  (R^ensburg,  1884).  It  is  divided 
into  ten  "  titles,"  subdivided  into  chapters.  The 
first  title  contains  general  directions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments;  the  second  treats 
of  baptism;  the  third  of  penance;  the  fourth  of 
the  Eucharist  (the  liturgy  for  which  is  given  in  the 
missal);  the  ^th  of  extreme  unction  and  all  pas- 
toral care  of  the  sick  and  dying;  the  sixth  of  burial; 
the  seventh  of  marriage  and  churching;  the  eighth 
of  the  various  benedictions;  the  ninth  of  proces- 
sions; and  the  tenth  of  exorcism,  and  the  keeping 
of  parish  records;  the  whole  being  concluded  by  an 
appendix  containing  instructions  for  missionaries 
with  various  benedictions.  (P.  Drews.) 

Bibxjoobapht:  On  ritualia  in  general  consult  A.  Frana, 
DcM  RituicUe  w»n  St.  Florian  ana  dem  12.  Jahrhundertf  pp. 
3-12,  Freibuigt  1904  (contains  useful  bibliography).  On 
the  Roman  Rituale  consult:  Q.  Catalan!,  Rituale  Romanum 
.  .  .  perpetuia  commentariia  exomatumt  Rome.  1767;  H. 
Baruffaldi,  Ad  rituale  Romanum  eomnuntarii,  Venice, 
1731;  V.  Thalhofer,  Handbueh  der  katholiechen  Litunfik, 
ed.  A.  Ebner,  i.  1,  pp.  51-52,  59-00,  Freibuig,  1894;  KL, 
X.  1217-18. 

RirUALISM,  ARGLICAR. 

Origin  in  Tzactarianism  (|  1). 

Logical  Character  of  Transition  (|  2). 

Parallel  MovementB  (|  3). 

Legal  Questions  and  the  Source  (|  4). 

Decision  Favorable  to  Ritualism  (|  5). 

Decision  Adverse  to  Ritualism  (|  6). 

Attempts  to  Relieve  the  Stress  (t  7). 

The  Work  of  the  Commission  (|  8). 

The  Archbishop's  Decision  (|  9). 

Definitive  Settlement  not  yet  Reached  (|  10). 

The  New  Commission's  Report  (|  11). 

Results;  Present  Status  (t  12). 

"  Ritualism  "  is  used  as  a  popular  catchword  to 
describe  the  second  stage  of  Uiat  movement  in  the 
English  Church  which  in  its  earlier  condition  had 
been  named  Tractarianism  (q.v.).  The  name  first 
appears,  probably,  in  connection  with  the  riots  in 
London  at  St.  GeorgeVin>th&-East  in  1859  (cf. 
quotation  from  East  London  Observer  of  liay,  1859, 
in  Bryan  King,  Sacrilege  and  its  Encouragement 
...  a  Letter  .  .  ,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
London,  1860). 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Boman  dogma,  effected 
by  the  Oxford  writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times, 
was  naturally  suceeded  by  a  revival  of  interest  in 
Roman   observances.    This   practical 
X.  Origin  revival   carried   the   movement   into 
inXractari-  novel   circumstances  and   situations; 
for  the  earlier  detection  and  exhibition 
of  that  sacerdotal  structure  of  the 
church  which  had  been  secured  to  it  by  struggles  of 
the  Elizabethan  divines,  was  carried  on,  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  intellectual,  academic  region.   The  claim 
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aaserted  had,  first,  to  make  good  its  doctrinal  status: 
it  had  to  b^gin  by  working  its  way  into  the  mind 
and  the  imagination.  The  Tractarian  writers  recog- 
nised this  necessary  order;  they  anxiously  held 
aloof  from  precipitating  those  effects,  which  they, 
nevertheless,  distinctly  anticipated  from  this  teach- 
ing. "  We  the  old  T^tarians,"  wrote  Dr.  Pusey 
in  the  Daily  EzpresB,  May  21,  1877,  ''  deliberately 
abstained  from  innovating  in  externals."  "  We 
understood  the  '  Ornaments  Rubric '  in  its  most 
obvious  meaning, — ^that  certain  ornaments  were 
to  be  used  which  were  used  in  the  second  year  of 
King  Edward  VI.;  we  were  fully  conscious  that  we 
were  disobeying  it;  but  we  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  faith  to  a  forgetful  generation,  and  we 
thought  it  injurious  to  distract  men's  minds  by 
questions  about  externals.  We  left  it  for  the  church 
to  revive  "  (Letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  English  Church 
Union).  Also,  Letter  to  the  7*imea,  Mar.  28,  1874: 
"  There  was  a  contemporaiy  movement  for  a  very 
moderate  ritual  in  a  London  congelation.  We 
(the  Tractarians)  were  united  with  it  in  friendship, 
but  the  movements  were  unconnected." 

As  soon  as  their  teaching  had  secured  believers, 
it  set  itself  to  apply  its  principles  in  action;  and 
this  active  application  of  recovered  belief  in  a 
sacerdotal  church  inevitably  took  the  form  of  re- 
covering and  reasserting  that  litur- 
a.  Logical  gical  structure  which  still  underlay  the 
Chaimcter  of  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  move- 
Transition,  ment,  in  making  this  fresh  effort, 
passed  from  the  study  to  the  street; 
it  became  practical,  missionary,  evangelistic.  It 
insisted  that  its  work  upon  the  masses,  in  their 
dreary  poverty,  demanded  the  bright  attraction 
and  relief  of  outward  ornament  and  the  effective 
teaching  of  the  eye.  This  change  from  the  univer- 
sity to  the  town  was  signalised  by  the  establish- 
ment of,  e.g.,  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds  (to  which  the 
Tractarian  leaders  lent  all  their  authority),  and  of 
the  Margaret  Street  Chapel,  under  F.  Oakeley,  a  de- 
voted companion  of  J.  H.  Newman. 

The  transition  to  ritual  was  not  only  a  practical 
expediency,  it  was  also  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
new  position;  for  the  doctrizuJ  revival  lay  in  its 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  conception  of  mediation, 
of  mediatorial  offering.  This  mediation  was,  it 
taught,  effected  by  the  taking  of  flesh;  i.e.,  of  the 
outward  to  become  the  offering,  the  instrument  of 
worship.  The  body  of  the  Lord  was  the  one  ac- 
ceptable offering,  sanctified  by  the  Spirit;  and  in 
and  through  that  mediatorial  body  all  himian  na- 
ture won  its  right  to  sanctification,  to  holy  use. 
The  spirit  needs,  according  to  this  teaching,  an  out- 
ward expression  to  symbolise  its  inward  devotion. 
Its  natural  mode  of  approach  to  God  is  through 
sacramental  signs;  and  the  use  of  special  sacra- 
ments justifies,  of  necessity,  the  general  use  of  visi- 
ble symbols.  If  grace  comes  through  outward 
pledges,  then  devotion  will  obviously  be  right  in 
using  for  its  realization  forms  and  signs  and  ges- 
tures; love  will  be  right  in  showing  itself  through 
beauty;  and  prayer  and  praise  will  instinctively 
resort  to  ceremonial. 

Nor  was  the  pressure  toward  ritual  merely  doc- 
trinal.   The  double  movement  in  the  church  had 


its  parallel  in  the  secular  world.    The  spiritual  re- 
vival of  Wordsworth  had  its  reflex  in  the  emotional 

revival  of  Walter  Scott.  The  set  of 
3.  Parallel  things  was  running  counter  to  Puritan 
Movements  bareness.     The  force  and  reality  of 

imagination  in  the  shaping  of  life's  in- 
terests were  recognised  with  the  glad  welcome  of  a 
recovered  joy.  A  touch  of  kindliness  repeopled  the 
earth  with  fancies  and  suggestions,  and  visions  and 
dreams.  This  world  was  no  longer  a  naked  factory, 
housing  the  machinery  of  a  precise  and  unjrielding 
dogma;  nor  was  it  the  bare  and  square  hall  in  which 
reason  lectured  on  the  perils  of  a  morbid  enthusiasm; 
it  was  a  garden  once  more,  rich  with  jidcy  life,  and 
warm  witii  color.  This  literaiy  waimtii  mixed  itself 
in  with  the  doctrinal  movement  toward  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  churches.  The  emotions  were  m&kiniB; 
new  demands  upon  outward  things;  they  required 
more  satisfaction.  They  had  be^  taught  by  the 
novelists  to  turn  to  the  past,  whether  of  cavaliers 
with  plumes  and  chivalry,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  wild  castles  and  belted  knights,  and  prayisje: 
monks  and  cloistered  nuns.  All  this  world  of  strange 
mystery  and  artistic  charm  had  become  alive  again 
to  them,  and  the  revival  made  them  discontented 
with  the  prosy  flatness  of  common  life.  The  churches 
were  responding  to  a  real  and  wide  need  when  they 
offered  a  refuge  and  a  relief  to  the  distressed  imag- 
ination. Everywhere  began  the  Gothic  revival. 
The  restoration  of  the  disgraced  and  destitute  par- 
ish churches,  which  had  become  practically  neces- 
sary, was  tfidcen  up  by  men  full  of  admiration  for 
the  architecture  which  had  first  bmlt  them.  They 
were  passionately  set  on  bringing  them  back  as  far 
as  possible  into  their  original  condition.  The  archi- 
tects thus  were,  indirectly,  ardent  workers  on  the 
side  of  the  ecclesiastical  revival.  They  eagerly 
studied  liturgical  correctness  in  restoring  the  beauty 
of  the  chancels,  in  placing  the  altar  at  its  proper 
height  and  distance,  in  arranging  the  screen  and 
the  stalls,  the  altai>rails  and  credence-table.  This 
combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  sen- 
timent was  greatly  furthered  by  the  Cambridge 
Ecdesiological  Society,  which  did  much  to  foster 
antiquarian  exactness,  and  to  promote  active  efforts 
at  restoration  (A.  J.  B.  Hope,  Warship  in  the  Church 
of  England,  London,  1874).  This  architectural 
movement,  which  dated  its  earliest  impulses  from 
J.  H.  Newman's  church,  built  at  Littlemore  amid 
much  ferment  and  anxiety,  culminated  in  the  vast 
achievements  of  Gilbert  Scott  and  George  Street, 
whose  handiwork  has  been  left  in  restored  churches 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 
[Wor&y  of  mention  here  is  the  new  Roman  Catho- 
lic cathedral  of  London,  consecrated  1910.  Even 
though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Anglicans,  it  ema- 
nates from  the  same  source  as  that  named  in  the 
text  and  the  aim  was  to  make  it  primitive  Byzan- 
tine in  style.]  This  general  restoration  of  order  and 
fairness  into  the  public  services,  which  ran  level 
with  the  renewal  of  church  fabrics,  roused  much 
popular  hostility,  which  made  itself  known  in  riot- 
ous disturbances,  chiefly  directed  against  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  the  pulpit,  following  a  direction 
for  its  use  given  in  a  charge  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in 
1842. 
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But  just  as  the  artistic  movement  deepened  from 
the  external  ornamentation  of  the  Waverley  novels 
into  the  impassioned  mysticism  of  Dante  Gabriel 
RoBsetti  and  the  pre-Rafifaelite  brothers,  so  the 
architectural,  revival  deepened  into 
4.  Legal  the  flymbolism  of  a  more  rapt  sacra- 
Qncstionsy  mentalism.  This  it  was  which  pro- 
ud flie  duoed  the  historical  crisis;  and  this 
Source,  crisis  became  yet  more  critical  by 
forcing  into  shaq)  antagonism  the  civil 
and  ecdeaiastical  jurisdictions  which  were  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  renovating  ministers.  The 
story  of  the  movements  turns  around  the  various 
legal  judgments  given  to  determine  the  sense  of  the 
"Onuunents  Rubric,"  i.e.,  the  rubric  inserted,  in 
its  first  form,  into  ikie  Prayer-Book  of  Elizabeth, 
and  reinserted,  in  a  slightly  changed  form,  in  the 
Prayer-Book  of  the  Restoration,  prescribing  the 
oniaments  of  the  minister  and  of  the  chancel  during 
all  offices  (see  Ornaments).  The  aim  of  the  Eli:^ 
abethan  divines  had  been  to  secure  the  main  work 
of  the  Reformation,  and  yet  to  protect  the  liturgy 
from  the  ''  loose  and  licentious  handling  "  of  the 
more  eager  of  the  Marian  exiles.  They  had  therefore 
accepted,  with  some  important  alterations,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  two  Prayer-Books  of  Edward  VI.  as 
the  standard  of  the  Befonned  services;  but,  owing 
to  the  strong  pressure  of  the  queen,  they  refused 
to  adopt  it  also  as  the  standard  of  the  ornaments; 
and  for  this  they  went  back  to  an  earlier  date,  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.,  when  much 
ritual  remained  which  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  had  accepted,  but  which  the  second  book 
had  rejected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  in- 
cluded and  intoided  chasubles  and  copes,  albs 
and  tunicles  (see  Vsstuentb  and  Insignia,  Eo 
CLESiASTiCAi^),  with  Other  details  of  altar  fur- 
niture. The  question  that  arose  was  as  to  how 
far  this  rubric,  when  reenacted  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  (see  Uniformitt,  Acts  of),  was  in- 
tended by  the  divines  of  the  Restoration  to  retain 
its  full  original  sense.  In  its  earlier  form  it  was 
prescribed  **  imtil  the  queen  should  take  further 
order."  Was  that  **  further  order  "  ever  taken; 
and,  if  so,  does  the  later  condition  of  the  rubric,  in 
omitting  any  reference  to  this  ''  further  order," 
assume  that  order,  or  ignore  it?  If  it  ignored  it, 
why  WHS  it  never  acted  upon?  For  certainly  these 
ornaments  have  never  been  in  full  use.  But,  if  it 
assumed  it,  how  was  it  possible  not  to  define  what 
the  "  order  "  was,  or  to  prescribe  still  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.  as  the  standard,  without  a  hint 
of  any  qualification?  Around  this  main  issue  a 
swarm  of  complicated  historical,  legal,  and  litur- 
gical aiguments  arose;  and  who  was  to  decide  among 
them?   Here  started  up  a  new  difficulty. 

The  juridical  relations  between  (Dhiu^  and  State 
were  the  result  of  a  long  and  intricate  history,  which 
at  the  Reformation  had  finally  assumed  this  gen- 
eral form.  The  old  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  remained  entire— consisting  of  the  bishop's 
courts  of  first  instance,  in  which  the  bishop's 
chanceQor  adjudicated;  and  the  archbishop's  court 
of  appeal,  in  which  the  dean  of  arches  gave  judg- 
ment, as  the  embodiment  of  the  archbishop. 
But  from  thi8»  again,  there  was  to  be  an  appeal  to 


the  king;  and  for  hearing  such  appeals  a  com- 
posite court  had  been  erected  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  court  of  del^ates,  the  exact 
5.  Decision  jurisdiction  of  which  had  never  been 
Favorable  clearly  defined.  This  had  continued, 
to  RitualisnL  rarely  used,  dimly  considered,  until, 
without  anybody's  notice,  a  great  legal 
reform,  carried  out  by  Lord  Brougham,  was  discov- 
ered to  have  transferred,  without  intending  it,  all 
the  power  of  this  court  of  delegates  to  a  certain 
committee  of  privy  council,  composed  and  defined 
for  other  gen^^  piuposes.  When  suddenly  there 
was  need  of  a  final  adjudication  on  anxious  and  agi- 
tating spiritual  questions,  it  was  this  committee  of 
privy  council  which  the  rival  parties  found  them- 
selves facing.  It  dealt  with  the  question  of  bap- 
tism, in  the  case  of  George  Cornelius  Cxorham  (see 
GoRHAM  Case);  and  Bie^op  Blomfield  of  London 
had  in  consequence,  speaking  in  the  house  of  lords, 
protested  against  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
committee  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  in  ecclesiastical 
questions.  No  change,  however,  had  been  effected; 
and  in  Mar.,  1857,  the  question  of  ritual  was  brought 
before  it,  on  appeal,  in  the  case  of  ''  Westerton  vs. 
liddell,"  in  which  case  the  ritualistic  practises  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  had  been  condemned  in  the 
consistory  court  of  London  and  in  the  court  of 
arches.  Amid  great  excitement,  the  committee 
pronounced  that  the  rubric  permitted  generally  the 
use  of  those  articles  which  were  prescribed  under 
the  first  Prayer-Book,  and  therefore  sanctioned  the 
use  of  credence-table,  altar-cross,  altar-lights,  col- 
ored altar-cloths,  etc.  From  that  moment  the  Rit- 
ualists have  acted  steadily  in  the  belief  that  this 
legal  decision  was  but  affirming  that  which  is  the 
plain,  historical  sense  of  the  words  in  the  rubric, 
and  have  pressed,  often  with  rashness,  sometimes 
with  insolence,  for  the  revival  of  all  the  ritual  which 
this  interpretation  justified.  In  accomplishing  this, 
they  have  been  aided,  advised,  and  sustained  by 
the  elaborate  organization  of  the  English  Cl^hurch 
Union,  numbering  now  over  20,000  members, 
formed  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  those  who, 
in  carrying  out  the  rubric  so  xmderstood,  were  men- 
aced by  perils  and  penalties.  For  however  favor- 
able single  congregations  might  be,  yet  the  work  of 
revival  had  to  be  carried  on,  (1)  in  defiance  of  the 
long  unbroken  usage,  which  had  never  attempted 
anything  beyond  that  simpler  ritual  which  had 
been  adopted  and  allowed  as  the  practicable  mini- 
mum under  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.;  (2)  in  de- 
fiance of  the  bishops,  whose  paternal  authority  was 
generally  exercised  to  suppress,  by  any  pressiire  in 
their  power,  any  sharp  conffict  with  this  common 
custom;  (3)  in  defiance  of  fierce  popular 'suspicion, 
roused  by  dread  of  Romish  uses,  such  as  broke  out, 
e.g.,  in  the  hideous  rioting  at  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  (1858-^),  which  the  weakness  of  the  bishop 
of  London  and  the  apathy  of  the  government  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  months,  and  finally  to  suc- 
ceed in  expelling  the  rector,  Bryan  King,  and  in 
wrecking  his  service;  (4)  in  defiance  of  the  court  of 
final  appeal,  which  in  a  series  of  fluctuating,  doubt- 
ful, and  confficting  judgments,  had  created  a  deep 
distrust  of  its  capacity  to  decide  judicially  questions 
BO  rife  with  agitated  feelings  and  popular  prejudices. 
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This  distrust — strongly  roused  by  the  Mackon- 
ochie  judgment  (1868)  and  the  Purchas  judgment 
(see  PuBCHAS,  John),  in  which  it  was  supposed,  in 
spite  of  obvious  paradox,  that  everything  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Prayer-Book  was  disallowed  and  illegal 
—culminated  in  the  Ridsdale  judgment  (1877),  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  "  fur- 
6.  Decision  ther  order  "  allowed  by  the  queen  had 
Adverw  to  been  taken  in  the  issuing  of  the  adver- 
Ritualism.  tisements  under  Archbishop  Parker 
(see  ADVERTisEiasNTB  OF  Elisabeth), 
and  that  the  divines  of  Charles  11.  therefore, 
when  they  permitted  the  ritual  of  the  second 
year  of  Edward  VI.,  really  intended  cmly  so 
much  of  it  as  was  required  in  the  Elisabethan  ad- 
vertisements. This  startling  decision  the  main  block 
of  High-church  cleigy  found  it  impossible  to  respect 
or  accept;  and  this  repudiation  of  its  verdict  brought 
to  a  h^  the  protest  that  had  been  made  ever  since 
the  Gorham  judgment  against  the  validity  of  the 
court  itself  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  This  last 
problem  had  been  made  critical  by  the  famous  Pub- 
lic-Worship Regulation  Act  (1874),  introduced  in 
the  house  of  loids  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  disregard  of  the  protests  of  the  lower  house  of 
convocation,  and  declared  in  the  house  of  commons 
to  be  a  "  bill  to  put  down  ritualism  "  by  Disraeli, 
then  prime-minister,  who,  in  spite  of  Gladstone's 
unpetuouB  opposition,  carried  it,  amid  intense  ex- 
citement, in  an  almost  unanimous  house.  This  bill 
swept  away  all  the  process  in  the  diocesan  courts; 
it  aUowed  any  three  aggrieved  parishioners  to  lodge 
a  complaint,  which,  unless  stayed  by  the  bishop's 
veto,  was  carried  before  an  officer  nominated  nor- 
mally by  the  two  archbishops  to  succeed  to  the 
poet  of  dean  of  arches  on  its  next  vacancy.  From 
him  the  appeal  would  be,  as  before,  to  the  privy 
council,  llius  the  scanty  fragments  of  ecclesiasticfd 
jurisdiction,  which,  under  existent  conditions,  might 
be  supposed  to  balance  the  civil  character  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  were  all  but  wholly  abolished.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  this  bill  by  the  bishops  was  met 
by  absolute  resistance,  ending,  after  being  chal- 
lenged at  every  turn  by  technical  objections,  in  the 
imprisonment  of  four  priests.  In  this  collision  with 
the  courts,  the  Ritualists  had  the  steady  support  of 
the  mass  of  High-church  cleigy,  who  had  held  aloof 
from  their  more  advanced  and  dubious  ritual.  This 
support  evidenced  itself  in  the  "  Declaration  "  of 
over  4,000  cleigy,  headed  by  the  deans  of  St. 
Paul's,  York,  Durham,  Manchester,  and  others 
(1881). 

The  condition  of  things  had  become  intolerable; 
and  in  1881  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to  con- 
sider the  whole  position  of  ecclesiastical  jtmsdiction. 
A  similar  mode  of  relief  had  been  attempted  in  1867, 
when  a  royal  commission  on  ritual  had  been  ap- 
pointed, which  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arch- 
bishop Longley, — after  taldng  an  im- 
7.  Attempts  mense  mass  of  evidence,   and  after 
to  Relieve  prolonged  discussions— had   issued   a 
the  Stress,  report  on  the  crucial  point  of  the  **  Or- 
naments Rubric,"  which  recommended 
the  "  restraint  "  of  the  use  of  vestments,  "  by  pro- 
viding some  effectual  process  for  complaint  and 
redress,"  but  which,  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  re- 


strain," declined  to  declare  their  illegality,  and  then 
had  found  itself  unable  to  attain  anything  like 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  l^al 
process  which  it  proposed  to  recommend.  The  inner 
history  of  the  commission  will  be  found  in  A.  R. 
Ashwell  and  R.  G.  WUberforce,  Life  0/  .  ,  .  S. 
WUbefforce,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1882).  No  legislation 
on  the  main  subject  followed  this  divided  report. 
But  convocation  in  1879,  and  the  Pan-Anglican 
Synod  in  1880,  had  come  to  resolutions  more  or  less 
in  accord  with  the  commissioners'  report,  in  the 
sense  of  recommending  a  prohibitory  discretion  to 
the  bishop  in  any  case  where  a  change  of  vesture 
was  attempted.  Such  a  recommendation  seemed 
naturally  to  allow  and  assume  the  abstract  legality 
of  the  change.  Yet  the  courts  of  law  had  finally 
decreed  vestments  ill^al,  and  the  majority  of  bish- 
ops were  prepared  to  accept  their  interpretation; 
and,  as  long  as  they  did  so,  no  terms  of  peace  oould 
be  found  on  the  basis  of  the  proposal  in  convoca- 
tion. For  even  though  the  bishops  were  willing  to 
abstain,  in  favorable  cases,  from  pressing  the  legal 
decisions,  they  were  forced  to  set  the  law  in  motion 
by  the  action  of  a  society  called  the  "  Church  As- 
sociation," which  exerted  itself  to  assert  and  sup- 
port the  rights  of  any  parishioners  who  might  be 
aggrieved  by  the  ritual  used  in  any  church.  Thus 
the  exercise  of  discretion  was  made  all  but  impos- 
sible to  a  bishop,  who  could  only  veto  proceedings 
brought  against  a  clergyman  by  giving  a  valid  rea- 
son, and  yet  was  forbidden  to  offer  as  a  valid  rea- 
son the  possible  legality  of  the  vestments. 

The  commission  on  ritual,  therefore,  had  left  the 
conflict  still  severe  and  unappeased.  Only  the  sig- 
nal to  relieve  its  stress  had  been  given.  For  the  last 
act  of  Archbishop  Tait,  on  lus  death- 
8.  The  Work  bed,  was  to  suggest  a  truce  to  the  fierce 
of  flie  l^gal  prosecutions  which  had  embit- 
Commisskm.  tered  the  long  controversy,  by  bring- 
ing about  an  arrangement  which  would 
terminate  the  historic  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mackon- 
ochie,  round  which  the  contest  had  turned  for  eighth 
een  years.  Thus  the  tension  slackened;  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  seemed  to  have  become  conceivable. 
The  question  had  widened  from  the  consideration 
of  ritual  to  the  problem  of  the  permanent  adjust- 
ment of  Church  and  State.  A  wiser  temper  had 
come  over  the  public,  which  had,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission,  allowed  that  the  problem 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  open  to  historical 
examination.  Bishop  Temple  had  come  to  London 
and  was  determined  to  avoid  all  1^^  measures.  A 
time  for  consideration  was  then  secured,  pending 
the  report  of  the  commission.  It  did  not  report 
until  1883.  The  report  included  the  historic  papers 
prepared  by  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Dean  Qiurch. 
Under  the  weight  of  tiieir  authority  it  decided  against 
retaining  the  existing  judicial  conunittee  of  privy 
council  as  the  court  of  final  appeal.  It  proposed  a 
reconstructed  court  which  should  obviouialy  exhibit 
its  primary  character,  as  a  court  of  the  crown  and 
not  of  the  church,  while,  on  all  matters  affecting 
doctrine  and  discipline,  it  should  act  on  the  ad- 
vise of  the  spirituality,  which  for  this  purpose  is 
represented  by  the  bishops.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  recommendation  of  this  report — a  fatal  in- 
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action,  for  the  report  had  decisively  confirmed  the 
protest  of  churchmen  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
privy  council.  The  existing  judgments,  which  con- 
stituted the  actual  law,  now,  therefore,  lost  all 
moral  authority.  No  one  could  expect  them  to  be 
obeyed,  when  the  case  against  the  authority  which 
promulgated  them  had  been  formally  justified. 
This  is  the  heart  of  all  the  difficulties  that  followed. 
The  appeal  to  the  bishops  to  make  the  law  obeyed 
and  the  appeal  to  the  clerical  conscience  to  repudi- 
ate breaches  of  law  lost  all  force  when  once  it  was 
allowed  that  the  law  itself  was  the  chief  matter  in 
question. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  bishops  must  secure  obe- 
dience by  other  methods  than  prosecution  in  court. 
They  must  discover  some  basis  of  agreement  other 
than  that  provided  by  privy  council 

9.  The      judgment.    At  the  crisis,  providence 
ArchlMBhop'sgave  them  the  opportunity  of  finding 

Decision*  such  a  basis — an  opportunity  bravely 
seised  by  the  chiel  authority  con- 
cerned. In  1888,  the  Church  Association  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  certain  usages. 
The  archbishop,  after  prolonged  discussion  as  to 
the  Intimacy  of  his  action,  decided  to  hear  the 
case  himself  with  the  episcopal  assessors.  He  gave 
his  judgment  Nov.  29,  1800,  sanctioning  under  de- 
fined conditions  the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice,  of 
altar  lights,  the  adoption  of  the  eastward  position, 
and  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Dei;  and  he  forbade 
the  signing  of  Uie  cross  in  giving  the  absolution  and 
the  b^ediction.  An  appe&l  was  made  to  the  privy 
council,  but  that  judicial  body  was  far  too  wise  to 
traverse  a  judgment  of  such  intrinaio  weight  backed 
by  knowledge  superior  to  their  own.  They  con- 
finned  ity  even  where  it  was  against  their  former 
decision. 

Here,  then,  was  a  basis  provided,  on  which  a  gen- 
eral conciliation  could  take  effect.  The  judgment 
stood  on  its  own  merits  as  an  ecclesiastical  pro- 
nouncement delivered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
the  church.  The  clergy  could  afford  to  accept  it,  if 
fJi^  bishops  would  limit  their  ftlftimn 

xa  D^ni-  within  its  lines.    Under  the  broad  as- 
ti?e        sumption  of  these^tenns,  ten  years  f ol- 

Setdement  loweid  of  steady  pesioe.   Bishop  Temple 
not  yet     had  resolutely  used  his  power  of  veto 

Reached,  to  prohibit  l^al  measures  being  taken 
against  the  rc»redos  of  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, and  had  been  supported  in  his  right  by  the 
highest  court  of  ^peal.  It  was  understood  that  he 
had  set  his  face  against  any  appeal  to  force.  He 
honored  good  pastoral  work  in  whatever  form  he 
found  it;  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  personal  influ- 
ence to  do  the  rest.  It  was  a  noble  hope,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  spontaneous 
detemiination  not  to  take  advantage  of  his  confi- 
deooe.  But  a  great  diocese  like  London  can  not, 
ultimately,  be  expected  to  work  on  delicate  under- 
standings of  this  kind.  New  men  come  in  who  have 
had  no  part  in  the  understanding.  The  extreme 
preasore  of  local  work  compels  even  the  best  men 
to  concentrate  upon  its  inmiediate  needs,  as  they 
fed  them,  without  regard  to  the  wider  poUtical  sit- 
uation.    The  situation  develops  of  itself  without 


anyone  exactly  intending  it.  So  it  was  that  while 
Bishop  Temple  absorbed  himself  in  the  labors  of 
the  diocese  and  left  his  clergy  to  themselves  over 
ritual,  trusting  to  their  honor  to  keep  the  terms,  a 
very  wide  license  was  gradually  taken,  and  the  in- 
dividual divergences  of  use  became  perilous  and 
alarming.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  themselves 
became  aware  that  things  were  getting  out  of  hand; 
and,  at  a  sudden  crisis  over  some  practises  in  a  city 
church,  they  refused  to  defend  them,  drew  up  a 
statement  which  recognised  the  necessity  for  a 
stricter  supervision  of  special  services,  and  expressed 
their  desire  for  a  greater  measure  of  submission  to 
authority  as  the  first  principle  of  Catholicism.  The 
bishops  were  prepared  to  take  action,  and  they  met 
with  signs  of  loyal  response.  Unluckily  a  storm 
broke  out,  and  swept  away  the  opportimity  for  con- 
ciliatory action.  A  Protestant  speaker  of  the  name 
of  Kensit  aroused  the  passion  of  the  crowd  against 
illicit  practises,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  kindled 
the  flame  in  parliament  by  letters  to  The  Times  in 
the  summer  of  1898.  From  this  moment  reasonable 
treatment  of  a  delicate  and  complicated  situation 
became  impossible.  In  1899  Arehbishop  Temple 
made  one  notable  attempt  to  rescue  the  cause  of 
reason  and  peace  from  the  welter  of  passion.  He 
requested  the  bishop  of  London  to  bring  before  him 
as  supreme  ordinary  certain  vexed  questions  about 
the  use  of  the  incense,  of  portable  lights,  of  the 
practise  of  reservation,  that  he  might  give  them  a 
"  hearing  ";  not  as  before  a  court,  but  as  a  matter 
for  "  an  opinion."  He  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
delivered  a  joint ''  opinion  "  on  the  first  two  points 
and  concurred  in  forbidding  any  form  of  reserva- 
tion of  the  consecrated  elements.  This  "  opinion  " 
failed  to  secure  complete  compliance.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  had  been  driven  back  on  the  law,  which 
he  had  done  his  utmost  to  avoid,  took  a  singularly 
limited  and  unelastic  view  of  what  the  law  was; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kensit,  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  parliament,  had 
made  a  peaceable  solution  impossible.  A  series  of 
church  discipline  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  McArthur 
in  the  house  of  commons,  even  though  they  never 
got  beyond  second  readings,  and  not  always  so  far 
as  that,  nevertheless,  raised  the  ultimate  issues  be- 
tween Church  and  State;  and  these  issues  had  to 
be  met.  The  result  was  a  new  royal  conmiission  on 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  very  strongly  manned, 
which  was  authorized  to  "  inquire  into  the  alleged 
prevalence  of  breaches  or  neglect  of  the  law,  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  and  to  the  orna- 
ments and  fittings  of  the  churches;  and  to  consider 
the  existing  power  and  procedure  applicable  to  such 
irregularities."  It  was  appointed  in  Apr.,  1904,  and 
reported  in  1906.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  to 
consider  "  neglect "  as  well  as  disorder,  and  also  to 
report  on  the  problem  of  the  jmisdictjon  of  the 
coiu1».  By  including  the  last  point  it  confessed 
that  the  key  to  the  ritual  disorder  lay  in  the  doubt- 
ful condition  of  the  authoritative  law.  Obedience 
to  the  hiw  is  possible  only  when  moral  confidence 
in  the  law  had  first  been  secured. 

The  commission  was  faithful  to  its  conception 
of  the  task  committed  to  it,  and  after  taking  an 
enormous  amount  of  evidence  dealing  with  n^lect 
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and  omiasions,  as  well  as  with  the  excesses  and 
irregularities,  it  accepted  the  verdict  given  by 
the  earlier  commission  on  the  con- 
IX.  The  stitution  of  the  present  court  of  final 
Hew  Com-  appeal.  It  declared  that  "  the  present 
mission's  structure  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdio- 
Report  tion  is,  in  our  view,  one  chief  cause  of 
the  growth  of  ritual  irregularities."  It 
pronounced  the  present  court  of  final  appeal  to  be 
a  civil  court  of  the  crown,  not  exercising  any  au- 
thority from  the  church.  It  desires  this  character 
to  be  made  clear  in  a  newly  constituted  court,  which 
should  be  obviously  secular,  and  should  be  required 
to  refer  any  matter  of  doctrine  or  discipline  to  the 
spirituality,  in  the  persons  of  the  bishops.  Until 
this  new  court  of  appeal  has  been  sectu^d,  with  its 
correspondent  church  courts,  it  consideiB  it  inex- 
pedient to  press  for  coercive  measures,  excepting 
in  certain  specified  cases  of  special  gravity,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  the  illegality  of  which  can  not  be  held  to  de- 
pend upon  judgments  of  the  privy  council.  These 
include  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  with  a  view 
to  its  adoration;  benediction  with  the  sacrament; 
hymns,  prayers,  etc.,  involving  invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Viigin;  the  observance  of  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  the  veneration  of 
images  and  roods.  These  practises  are  to  receive 
no  toleration.  But  for  the  other  matters  it  is  pro- 
nounced desirable  '*  to  postpone  proceedings  until 
the  reforms  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
final  court  of  appeal  and  the  diocesan  and  provin- 
cial courts  can  be  carried  into  effect."  The  com- 
mission, therefore,  admits  the  case  against  the 
courts,  on  which  the  ritualists  have  insisted.  But 
it  considers  that  certain  specified  acts  can  be  dealt 
with  as  iUegal  because  their  ill^^ity  is  separable 
from  any  judgment  of  the  existing  court  of  appeal. 
But  the  commission  did  more.  It  recognized 
frankly  the  impossibility  and  the  inexpediency  of 
the  rigid  uniformity  of  worship  implied  under  the 
Elizabethan  settlement.  Such  a  uniformity  has 
never  been  actually  carried  out  in  practise.  It  be- 
longs as  an  ideal  to  a  time  when  the  ideas  of  relig- 
ious liberty  and  toleration  in  Church 
xa.  Results;  and  State  were  unknown.  ''  In  Church 
Present  and  State  alike,  these  ideas  have  now 
Status.  seen  their  way  to  undisputed  preva- 
lence. It  is  incongruous  that  the  pre- 
cise and  uniform  requirements  which  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  Elizabethan  ideas  of  administration 
should  still  stand  as  the  rule  for  the  public  worship 
of  the  Church  under  altered  conditions  and  amid 
altered  ways  of  thought."  "  A  laige  comprehen- 
siveness in  matters  of  doctrine  has  grown  up,  while 
it  is  sought  to  maintain  a  severe  rigidity  in  rites 
and  ceremonies."  This  is  inconsistent  and  incon- 
ceivable. ''  It  has  proved  impracticable  to  obtain 
complete  obedience  to  the  acts  of  uniformity  in  one 
direction,  because  it  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been, 
demanded  in  other  directions. ' '  By  these  pronounce- 
ments the  commission  has  opened  a  new  era.  It 
has  abandoned  the  ideal  of  Elizabethan  uniformity, 
on  which  an  appeal  to  coercion  had  rested.  It  asks 
for  elasticity  or  variety  within  the  limits  of  the 
church  order,  and  und^r  the  direction  of  the  ordi- 


nary. It  advises  that  letters  of  business  be  issued 
to  the  convocations  to  consider  (a)  a  new  rubric 
regulating  the  vesture  of  the  ministers,  and  (b)  to 
frame  modifications  in  the  existing  law  which  will 
secure  greater  elasticity  in  the  conduct  of  divine 
service.  It  would  give  the  bishops  power  to  au- 
thorize special  services,  etc.  So  the  verdict  stands. 
The  letters  of  business  have  been  issued,  the  con- 
vocations are  engaged  in  the  task  of  revision.  No 
action  has  as  yet  been  taken  on  the  matter  of  the 
final  court  of  appeal.  Until  this  is  done  the  ritual 
details  under  dispute  (other  than  the  specified  ille- 
galities singled  out  for  independent  condenmation) 
should,  according  to  the  report,  be  held  over  in  sus- 
pended judgment.  On  these  lines  a  conciliatory 
policy  is  made  possible,  and  it  is  this  which  the 
bishops  are  now  attempting  to  work.  If  they  are 
hurried  into  immediate  coercive  measures  by  popu- 
lar passion,  at  this  juncture,  they  will  be  defying 
the  serious  and  wise  conclusion  of  this  powerful 
commission.  This  consideration  of  the  evidence 
leads  to  two  conclusions:  first,  the  law  of  public 
worship  is  too  narrow  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
present  generation.  Secondly,  the  machinery  for 
discipline  has  broken  down. 

Hbnbt  Scott  Holland. 
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RIVER  BRETHREH:  A  denomination  of 
Mennonite  origin  and  pecidiarities,  dating  from  a 
revival  in  Pennsylvania  in  1770.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  mem- 
bers were  baptised  in  the  Susquehanna  River,  or, 
because  living  near  that  stream,  came  to  be  known 
to  others  as  the  "  Brethren  by  the  River."  Jacob 
Engle,  the  first  minister  among  them,  came  with 
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thirty  Mennomte  families  from  Canton  Basel,  Swit- 
zerland, on  account  of  long  persecution.  The  voy- 
age was  diaastrousy  one  of  the  ships  with  the  goods 
of  the  emigrants  being  lost.  One  company,  inclu- 
ding Jacob  Engle  and  his  brother  John,  settled  near 
the  Susquehanna  Biver  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.  A  revival  in  1770,  conducted 
by  Lutherans,  Mennonites,  and  Baptists,  including 
Philip  William  Otterbein  (q.v.),  Boehm,  and  the 
Eogles,  resulted  in  many  conversions.  Differences 
arose  among  the  converts  respecting  the  mode  of 
baptism  and  separate  movements  were  the  result. 
Thie  Engles  held  to  trine  immersion  and  those  who 
were  of  the  same  mind  formed  the  denomination 
knonn  simply  as  the  River  Brethren,  which  grad- 
ually spread  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kansas,  New  York, 
and  other  states,  and  to  Canada.  In  1862  the  de- 
nomination sought  a  legal  status  as  a  body  holding 
to  the  principle  of  non-resistance.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  drafted  for  the  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  a  legal  status  was  needed  to  protect  them  from 
a  violation  of  their  principles.  At  the  same  time 
they  adopted  the  name  "  Brethren  in  Christ,"  which 
is  also  claimed  by  a  small  Mennonite  body.  The 
River  Brethren  have  suffered  division.  Differences 
on  minor  points  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Yorker 
Brethren  in  1843  and  in  1852  of  the  "  Brinsers  "  or 
United  Zion's  Children. 

The  River  Brethren  have  no  formulated  creed. 
They  accept  the  doctrines  known  as  Evangelical,  and 
bold  to  Trine  Immersion  (q.v.)  as  the  only  proper 
form  of  baptism,  to  confession  of  sins  to  God  and 
man,  and  to  the  ceremony  of  foot-washing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eucharist.  Non-resistance  is  one  of 
their  cardinal  principles.  There  are  bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  deacons.  The  deacons  have  chuge  of  the 
business  of  the  churches,  serve  at  the  communion 
table,  and  do  some  pastoral  visiting.  Ministers  are 
the  teaching  body,  do  parish  work,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  bid^op  administer  the  communion.  The 
bishops  preside  at  all  council  meetings  and  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  District  coimcils 
and  the  general  conference  are  composed  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  The  latter  meets  annually  and  has 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church.  The 
denominational  headquarters  are  at  Harrisbuig,  Pa. 
The  differences  between  the  three  bodies  are 
slight.  In  the  United  Zion's  Children  in  the  cere- 
mony of  foot-washing  one  person  both  washes  and 
wipes;  in  the  other  branchai  one  person  washes  and 
another  wipes.  The  three  bodies  in  1008  reported 
201  ministers,  98  churches,  and  4,114  commimicants. 
The  Brethren  in  Christ,  the  main  body,  has  174 
ministers,  65  churches,  and  3,675  communicants. 

H.  K.  Carroll. 
Bduoobapbt:  Consult  the  litentore  under  MaNNOMma. 

RIVET,  rt.v6',  ANDRE  (ANDREAS  RIVETUS): 
Huguenot;  b.  at  Maixent  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Poitiers), 
France,  Aug.,  1572;  d.  at  Breda  (28  m.  s.e.  of 
Rotterdam),  Holland,  Jan.  7,  1651.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Bern,  he  studied  theology 
privately  at  Bern  and  La  Rochelle,  and  from  1595 
to  1620  was  at  Thouars,  first  as  chaplain  of  the  duke 
of  La  Trteouille  and  later  as  pastor;  in  1617  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  at  Vitr6;  and 
in  1620  he  was  called  to  Leyden  as  profesBor  of  the- 


ology. In  1632  Frederick  Henry  appointed  Rivet 
tutor  of  his  son,  later  William  II.,  while  the  univer- 
sity made  him  honorary  professor.  In  1641  he  at- 
tended the  prince  on  his  visit  to  England,  and  in 
1646  was  appointed  curator  of  the  educational  in- 
stitution in  Breda,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

A  rigid  Calvinist  and  an  uncompromising  enemy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rivet  was  in  his 
day  the  most  influential  member  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Leyden;  and  together  with  his  colleagues 
he  drew  up,  in  1625,  the  Synopsis  purioria  theologian 
which  discussed  the  entire  field  of  Reformed  dog- 
matics in  fifty-two  disputations.  At  Leyden  Rivet 
labored  also  in  Old-Testament  exegesis.  His  nu- 
merous writings  are  divided  among  the  provinces 
of  polemics,  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  edification. 
They  were  collected  in  three  volumes  (Rotterdam, 
1651^3),  the  most  important  being  the  Isagoge  ad 
scripturam  sacramVeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  (Dort, 
1616).  (S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bxbuoobafht:  J.  Meanius,  Athena  Batavm,  pp.  315  sqq.. 
Leyden,  1625;  Le*  Demiiru  Hewea  de  M,  Rivet,  Delft, 
1651,  Eng.  tntnal.,  The  Latt  Houera  of  ,  ,  .  Andrew  Rivet^ 
The  Hasue,  1652;  B.  Clarius,  OodgeUerd  Nederland,  iii. 
180-186,  'a  Hertogenboeoh,  1851-56;  E.  and  E.  Haa|s,  La 
France  jnvieatante,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier,  viii.  444-449,  Paxis. 
1877  eqq.;  laohtenbexver,  BSR,  zi.  238-241. 

RIVIUS,  riv't-us,  JOHANNES:  German  humanist 
and  theologian;  b.  at  Attendom  (42  m.  n.e.  of 
Cologne)  Aug.  1,  1500;  d.  at  Meissen  (15  m.  n.w. 
of  Dresden)  Jan.  1,  1553.  In  1516  he  entered  the 
University  of  Ck)logne,  and  later,  after  studying 
manuscripts  in  Rheo^ish  monasteries,  went  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  found  friendly  reception  with  Kaspar 
Bomer.  After  teaching  at  Zwickau  for  a  short  time, 
he  went  to  Annaberg,  Marienberg,  and  Schneeberg, 
and  in  1537  was  called  to  Freiberg  as  director  of  the 
Latin  school  and  tutor  to  Duke  August.  With  the 
latter,  in  1540,  he  visited  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
and  he  also  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Dresden  after 
the  death  of  Duke  Henry.  In  the  latter  city  Rivius 
was  employed  in  church  and  school  administration, 
and  when  Duke  Maurice  departed  for  the  Turkish 
war  in  1542,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  bureau 
of  spiritual  affairs.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  schools  at  Meissen,  where  he  evinced  ex- 
cellent administrative  gifts.  In  1545  he  was  made 
assessor  in  the  newly  established  consistory  of  Meis- 
sen, and  occupied  tiiis  position  until  his  death. 

The  literary  activity  of  Rivius  was  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  humanistic  sphere.  Here  belong  col- 
lections of  notes  on  Terence,  (}icero,  and  S^ust, 
and  an  edition  of  the  last-named,  as  well  as  the 
long  popular  De  its  disciplinis  quce  de  aermone  agunt, 
ut  sunt  grammaiica,  dialectCcaf  rhetorica  libri  duo- 
deviginti  (Leipsic,  1539).  Far  more  important,  how- 
ever, were  his  theological  writings,  in  which  the 
elegant  diction,  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and  hilosophic  training  make  him  appear  a  pupil 
of  Erasmus.  He  was  sometimes  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  Luther.  His  polemic  writings  in  behalf  of 
the  new  doctrines  show  an  honorable  and  exact 
mode  of  discussion  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  quote  from  his  opponents  in 
the  course  of  his  aiguments.  To  this  class  of  works 
belong  his  De  instavrata  et  renovata  doctrina  ecde* 
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aiastioa  (Leipeic,  1541);  De  abusibua  eedenaslicU 
tive  erraribtu  pontificicrutn  (1546);  De  admirabiU 
Dei  cmuUio  in  ceiando  mysterio  redemptionie  hvr 
mancB  (Basel,  1545);  De  fiducia  ecduUe  jiropUr 
Ckrietum  (1552);  and  De  rdigione  et  quo  jHuio  ee  in 
kiece  dieeidiie  gerere  juvenius  dAeat,  Some  of  his 
ethical  works  are  still  worth  reading,  among  them 
De  conMcienHa  bonce  menHs  (Leipsic,  1541) ;  De  per- 
petuo  in  terria  gavdio  piorum  (Basel,  1550);  De 
vita  et  moribue  ChrieHanorum  (1552);  and  De  etui- 
HHa  mortalium  in  procrastinanda  viUB  correetione 
(n.d.;  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Bankes,  London  [15507], 
and  T.  Rogers,  London  [1582]).  To  the  department 
of  practical  theology,  finally,  belong  his  De  eot^ 
aolandia  CBgrotantUme  (Basel,  1546)  and  De  officio 
paetorali  (1549).  One  of  his  writings  was  translated 
into  English  by  W.  G(ace)  as  A  Guide  unto  OodU- 
nesse,  moete  worthy  to  bee  jfoUowed  of  aU  true  Chri^ 
Hans  (London,  1579).  Geobq  Mulusb. 

Bibuoobapht:  The  Opera,  vol.  i.,  pp.  a*  to  b*.  oontain  a 
Vila  by  Qeorg  Fabricius.  Basel.  1562,  new  ed.,  1614,  and 
this  was  often  printed  separately.  e.c.,  Meissen,  1843. 
Consult  further:  K.  Kirchnor.  Adam  Siber,  pp.  9-19,  39, 
67,  151-164.  ChenmiU.  1887;  ADB.  xxviii.  709-713. 

ROBBER  COUnCIL.    See  Edttchianibm,  §  3. 

ROBBINS,  WILFORD  LASH:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  at  Boston  Aug.  7,  1859.  He  was  grad* 
uated  from  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1881)  and  the 
Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School  (1884). 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and  priested 
in  1885.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  Our  Re- 
deemer, Lexington,  Mass.  (1883-87),  and  dean  of 
AU  Saints'  Cathedral,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1887-1903). 
Since  1003  he  has  been  dean  of  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  has  written 
An  Eeeay  toward  Faith  (New  York,  1900)  and  A 
Christian  Apologetic  (1902). 

ROBERT  D'  ARBISSBL.    See  FoNrft  vbault,  Ob- 

DER  OF. 

ROBERT  OF  CITEAUZ.    See  CuTSBaANS,  §  1. 

ROBERTS,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Holyhead  (67  m.  w.  of  Liverpool),  Wales, 
Jan.  31,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  (A.B.,  1863) ;  was  statistician 
in  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  (1863- 
1865)  and  assistant  librarian  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (1866-71);  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  (1873).  He  was  then  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Cranford,  N.  J.  (1873- 
1877);  librarian  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(1878-86);  professor  of  practical  theology  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  O.  (1886-93); 
acting  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  (1895-1900);  and  since  1884  stated 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. He  has  been  American  secretary  of  the  Alli> 
ance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  throughout  the 
World  since  1888,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Church  Cooperation  and  Union  of  the  General  As- 
sembly since  1903,  and  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  since 
the  same  year.  In  addition  to  editing  the  Minutes 
of  the  General  Assembly  (27  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1884-1910)  and  Addresses  at  the  Two  Hundred  and 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
(1898),  he  has  written,  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (Philadelphia,  1888);  The  Presbyterian 
System  (1895);  Laws  rdaUng  to  Religious  Corpora- 
tions (1896);  and  Manual  for  Ruling  Elders  (1897). 

ROBERTSOn,  ALEXANDER:  Ptesbyterian;  b. 
at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  30,  1846.  He  was 
educated  at  liie  University  of  Edinburgh  and  has 
held  pastorates  at  South  Bonaldshay,  Orkney 
(1875-^1),  San  Remo,  Italy  (1881-90),  and  Venice, 
Italy  (since  1890).  He  has  lectured  extensively  in 
Great  Britain  on  the  religious  condition  of  Italy, 
the  ancient  republic  of  Venice,  and  similar  topics, 
and  has  written  Count  Campobdlo  and  Catholic  Re- 
form in  Italy  (London,  1891) ;  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the 
Greatest  of  the  Venetians  (1894);  Through  the  Dolo- 
mites from  Venice  to  Toblach  (1896);  The  Bible  of 
St,  Mark:  St,  Mark's  Church,  the  AUar  and  Throne 
of  Venice  (1898);  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Italy  (1902);  Venetian  Sermons  (1905);  and  The 
Papal  Conquest:  Italy's  Warning — ''  Wake  up,  John 
BuU  "  (1909). 

ROBERTSOn,  ARCHIBALD:  Church  of  England, 
bishop  of  Exeter;  b.  at  Sywell  (6  m.  n.e.  of  North- 
ampton), Northamptonshire,  June  29,  1853.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1876),  where  he  was  fellow  from  1876  to  1886  and 
dean  from  1879  to  1883,  and  honorary  fellow  since 
1903.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1878  and  ordained 
priest  in  1882.  He  was  principal  of  Bishop  Hat- 
field's Hall,  Durham  (1883-97);  principal  of  King's 
College,  London  (1897-1903);  fellow  of  the  same 
institution  after  1899;  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  London  (1899-1903);  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  same  (1902-03).  In  1903  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  was  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1897,  Boyle 
lecturer  in  1900,  and  Bampton  lecturer  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Besides  performing  his  duties  as  editor 
of  Handbooks  of  Theology  from  1896  to  1903,  he  has 
edited  and  translated  the  De  Incamatione  of  Atha- 
nasius  (2  vols.,  London,  1884-93);  prepared  Sded 
Works  of  St,  Athanasitts  for  The  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  2d  series,  vii.  (London,  1892);  and 
written  Regnum  Dei  (Bampton  lectures;  1901)  and 
The  Roman  Claims  to  Supremacy  (1902). 

ROBERTSOn,  ARCHIBALD  THOMAS:  Baptist; 
b.  near  Chatham,  Va.,  Nov.  6,  1863.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
(A.M.,  1885),  and  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  LouisviUe,  Ky.  (Th.M.,  1888).  Since 
1888  he  has  been  connected  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion, where  he  has  been  instructor  in  New- 
Testament  interpretation  (1888-92),  professor  of 
Biblical  introduction  (1892-95),  and  professor  of 
New-Testament  interpretation  (since  1895).  He  has 
written  Critical  Notes  to  Broadus's  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  (New  York,  1893);  Life  and  Letters  of  John 
A,  Broadus  (Philadelphia,  1900);  Syllabus  of  New 
Testament  Greek  Syntax  (Louisville,  1900);  Bibliog- 
raphy of  New  Testament  Greek  (1903);  Teaching  of 
Jesus  concerning  God  the  Father  (New  York,  1904); 
Students'  Chronological  New  Testament  (1904);  Key- 
words in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (Philadelphia,  1906); 
SyUabusfor  New  Testament  Study  (Louisville,  1006); 
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Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  (New  York,  1907) ;  Short 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  (1908;  2d 
ed.,  1909) ;  and  Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Paid;  A  Study 
of  Deodopmeni  in  St,  Paul's  Career  (1909). 

ROBERTSON,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM:  Eng- 
lish preacher;  b.  at  London  Feb.  3,  1816;  d.  at 
Brighton  Aug.  15,  1853.  He  was  the  descendant 
of  a  family  of  soldiers  whose  traditions  afterward 
became  of  decisive  influence  upon  his  inner  life. 
He  was  brought  up  imder  the  strong  Evangelical 
impressions  of  his  home,  then  studied  at  Beversley 
grammar-school,  the  gymnasium  of  Tours,  the  New 
Academy  of  E^burgh,  and  the  university  of  the 
same  place.  His  father  had  intended  him  for  the 
ministry,  but  he  himself  desired  to  become  a  sol- 
dier. He  was  finally  articled  to  a  solicitor,  but  the 
sedentary  habits  of  his  calling  broke  down  his  health. 
He  was  then  placed  upon  the  list  of  dragoons  in 
India  and  prepared  himself  for  that  service  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  as  he  had  to  wait  more  than  two 
years  for  a  call,  the  desires  of  his  father  became 
urgent  so  that  with  self-sacrifice — a  characteristic 
trait — ^he  entered,  in  1837,  Braaenose  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1841;  M.A.,  1844),  to  study  theology. 
He  occupied  himself  for  a  time  with  Platonic  meta- 
phjrsics  and  Aristotle.  As  a  theologian  he  dung  at 
that  time  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  its  strict  Cal- 
vinisUc  expression.  The  theological  ferment  at 
Oxford  impelled  him  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  es- 
pecially of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  which  he  memorized.  In  1840 
he  took  orders  and  the  curacy  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Ealendar,  Winchester.  Breaking  down  under 
the  pressure  of  hard  work  and  nervous  affection,  he 
was  compelled  in  1841  to  seek  relaxation,  and  went 
to  Switzerland,  meeting  there  Helen,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Denys,  whom  he  married  the  same  year. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  accepted,  in  1843,  a 
position  as  curate  at  Christ  Church,  Cheltenham. 
Discouraged  by  ill  success  in  his  official  life,  he 
resigned  his  position  and  in  1846  sought  rest  in 
Heidelberg.  After  a  short  rest  he  accepted  the 
charge  at  St.  Ebbe's  in  Oxford,  and,  in  1847,  the 
incumbency  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Robertson's  character  was  marked  by  great  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  which  led  him  into  an  emphasis 
of  expression  that  sometimes  partook  of  over-state- 
ment. He  was  broad  in  his  feelings,  realizing  some- 
thing in  each  of  the  schools  of  theology  in  the  An- 
glican conmnmion  with  which  he  was  in  sympathy. 
He  was  especially  successful  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  the  working  classes.  His  usefulness  was 
limited  and  his  own  life  shortened  by  the  absolute 
seriousness  of  his  temperament,  which  did  not  per- 
mit the  soothing  and  quieting  influences  of  hiunor  to 
have  their  effect  in  the  bearing  of  petty  annoyances. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  pulpit  orators  of  his 
people,  excelling  less  in  depth  and  learning  than  in 
the  power  of  his  pathos,  warm  feeling,  dignity,  and 
beauty  of  language.  Most  of  his  published  works, 
principally  sermons,  were  issued  posthumously. 
The  most  important  are:  Sermons  preached  at  Triiv- 
ity  Chapd,  Brighton  (5  series,  London,  1855-74, 
often  reprinted,  e.g.,  1906,  in  the  Uiter  editions  with 


sketch  of  the  life  prefixed.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
remaricable  and  influential  series  of  sermons  ever 
issued,  and  is  marked  by  a  fresh,  strenuous,  and 
burning  piety  and  a  hunger  for  souls.  They  were 
written  out  after  deliveiy,  and  are  much  condensed) ; 
Literary  Remains  (1876)  among  them  Lectures  on 
the  Influence  of  Poiury  on  the  Working  Classes.  Less 
influential  were  Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1859),  and  Notes  on 
Genesis  (1877). 

Bibxjoqbapbt:  S.  A.  Brooke,  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W. 
Reberimm,  new  ed.,  2  vole.,  London.  1873  (thoroiiffh,  sym- 
pathetic); W.  Sawyer,  Memoir  of  Rev,  F.  W.  Robertaon, 
Biii^ton,  1853;  Q.  Sutton,  Faith  and  SHenee,  and  a 
CriUque  upon  Mr,  Robertaon  of  Briohtont  London,  1808; 
F.  A.  Noble,  A  Lecture  on  F.  W.  Robertaon,  ib.  1872;  0. 
MaoGrie,  The  Religion  of  our  Literature,  ib.  1875;  F.  Arnold, 
Robertaon  of  Brighton,  with  aome  Notieee  of  hie  Timea  and 
Contemporariea,  ib.  1880  (contains  many  interesting  no- 
tices of  friends  of  Robertson);  J.  P.  Edjiar,  Robertaon  of 
Brighton,  Edinbuxsh,  1887;  L.  Dumas.  Un  prSdicateur 
anglaia,  Montauban.  1894;  DNB,  xlviii.  404-407;  and 
the  list  of  literature  in  Richardson,  Bncyclopaodia,  p.  941. 

ROBERTSOn,  JAMBS:  The  name  of  three  Pres- 
byterian divines. 

1.  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Ardlaw  (36  m.  n. 
of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Jan.  2,  1803;  d.  in 
Edinburgh  Dec.  2,  1860.  After  a  brilliant  career 
at  Aberdeen  University  (M.A.,  1820)  and  study  in 
the  divinity  hall  there  from  1821  to  1824,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Deer  and  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  Pitsligo,  1825,  tutor  and  librarian 
at  Gordon  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
headmaster  of  Gordon's  hospital  in  Aberdeen,  1829, 
and  at  last  given  a  parochial  chaige,  that  of  Ellon, 
1832.  In  the  troubles  preceding  the  disruption  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  took  a  prominent  part  on 
the  side  of  the  moderates  who  opposed  the  rupture. 
He  also  sided  with  the  ministers  of  Strathbogie 
presbytery  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  general 
assembly  because  they,  constituting  the  majority 
of  presbytery,  had  acted  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  assembly  in  taking  a  presentee  on  trial,  1842. 
When  the  disruption  came  the  next  year  he  stayed 
in  the  Kirk,  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity 
and  church  hjstory  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  so  remained  till  his  death.  In  1844  he  demitted 
his  parochial  chaige. 

He  is  remembered  for  two  things,  that  in  1841 
he  advised  the  fanners,  in  accordance  with  Liebig's 
suggestion,  to  use  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  as 
a  manure;  and  second,  that  he  was  the  remarkably 
efficient  chairman  of  the  conunittee  in  the  Kirk  on 
the  endowment  of  chapels  of  ease.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  he  was  dected  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1856. 

His  publications  embrace  Exposition  of  the  Prinr 
ciples,  Operation,  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland's  Indian  Mission  (Edinburgh,  1835);  On 
the  Power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  Matters  of  Re- 
ligion (1835);  Observations  on  the  Veto  Act  (1840); 
Statement  for  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  (London, 
1841);  Answers  to  the  Remonstrance  (1841);  Ap- 
peal for  the  Advancement  of  Female  Education  in 
India  (Edinburgh,  1846);  Remarks  and  Suggestions 
rdative  to  the  Proposed  Endowment  Scheme  (1846); 
Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Standard  (1854); 
Old  Truths  and  Modem  Speculations  (1860). 
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2.  Canadian  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Dull  (26  m.  n.w. 
of  Perth),  Scotland,  Apr.  24,  1839;  d.  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  Jan.  4,  1902.  He  was  bom  in  poverty,  at- 
tended the  school  at  Dull,  but  in  1855  removed  to 
East  Oxford,  Ontario,  Caziada,  with  the  family  and 
then  attended  school  at  Woodstock,  a  neighboring 
village;  passed  the  teacher's  examination  and  re- 
turned to  teach  at  Woodstock  (1857),  later  near 
Innerskip  (1859),  but  in  1863  he  matriculated  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  from  which  he  passed 
to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1866  and  after 
two  years  entered  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  whence  he  graduated  in  1869.  For  the 
next  six  years  he  was  pastor  of  Norwich,  Windham, 
and  East  Oxford  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada;  in  1874  he  became  pastor  of  Knox  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  in  1877  lecturer  in  Mani- 
toba college  in  the  same  place.  In  1881  he  became 
superintendent  of  missions  of  his  church  for  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest,  and  so  continued  till  his 
death.  In  1895  he  was  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly. 

While  a  student  in  the  university  he  belonged  to 
the  Queen's  Rifles  and  saw  service  in  connection 
with  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866.  Thus  eariy  did  he 
show  his  courage  and  his  fidelity  to  duty.  When  his 
church  called  him  to  watch  over  and  promote  her 
missions  in  the  wilds  of  Canada  he  addressed  him- 
self to  his  task  with  a  skill,  devotion,  boldness,  and 
tact  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and  so  he 
passes  into  history  as  one  of  the  master  missionaries. 
Those  who  would  know  what  kind  of  a  life  he  led 
have  but  to  read  the  tales  of  Ralph  Connor  (Charles 
William  Gordon,  q.v.)  for  he  was  the  ''  sky  pilot " 
who  moves  through  them  as  the  great  friend  of  God 
and  man. 

8.  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Alyth  (14  m.  n.w. 
of  Dundee),  Perthshire,  Mar.  2,  1840.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen 
(M.A.,  1859),  and  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrews; 
was  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1862-64  and  at  Beirut  in  1864-75; 
mmister  of  Masrfield  Church,  Edinburgh  (1875-77); 
and  since  1877  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  languages  in  the  University  of  Glaqgow. 
In  1904  he  was  Murtle  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  Theologically  he  is  "  Calvinistic  by  tem- 
perament, and  generally  described  (by  others)  as  a 
conservative  theologian  or  conservative  critic."  He 
prefers,  however,  ''  to  be  regarded  as  a  critic  of  the 
modem  school  of  Old-Testament  criticism."  He 
has  edited  Sabbath  School  Teachers*  Book,  Third 
Grade  (Edinburgh,  1890),  translated  the  syntactic 
portion  of  A.  Mailer's  HtbrdUche  Schtdgrammatik 
(Halle,  1878)  imder  the  title  OiUltnee  of  Hebrew  Syn- 
tax (London,  1882) ;  and  written  The  Early  Religion 
of  Israel  (Edinburgh,  1892);  The  Old  Testament  and 
its  Contents  (1893);  The  Poetry  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Psalms  (1898);  The  First  and  Second  Books  of 
the  Kings  in  the  Temple  Bible  (London,  1902);  and 
Five  and  TvmUy  Years  in  a  Hebrew  Chair  (Edin- 
burgh, 1903). 
BiBUdoRAPHT:  On  1:  A.  H.  Chartoxii.  Life  of  Rev.  Jamm 

Robert9on,  Frofttaor  of  DivinUy,  London,  1863;   idem,  A 

Faithful  Chtarehman:  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Pro- 

feaeor  Jamea  Robertaon,  ib.  1897;    DNB,  xlvui.  410-411. 

On  2:  0.  W.  Gtordon  (Ralph  Connor).  The  Life  of  James 


Reherteon^   Miaeionary  Superintettdent  in  the  North  uvtt 
Territoriea,  New  Yoxk.  1906. 

ROBERTSOn,  JAMES  CRAI6IE:  Church  of 
En^jand;  b.  at  Aberdeen  1813;  d.  at  Canterbury 
July  9,  1882.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (BA.,  1834;  M.A.,  1838);  was  vicar  of 
Beckesboume,  near  Canterbury,  1846-^9;  canon 
of  Canterbury,  1859-^;  and  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Kings  College,  London,  1864-74.  His 
historical  works  take  high  rank.  He  wrote:  How 
shall  toe  Conform  to  the  LUurgy  of  the  Church  of  E  tig- 
land  t  (London,  1843);  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  Reformation  (4  vols.,  1854r-73;  new 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1874-75);  Sketches  of  Church  History 
(1855-78) ;  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  (1859) ; 
and  Plain  Lectures  on  the  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power 
(1876).  He  edited  P.  Heylyn's  History  of  the  Refar- 
motion  (2  vols.,  1849);  John  Bargrave's  Alexander 
VIL  and  his  Cardinals  (1867) ;  and  Materials  for  the 
History  of  Thomas  Becket,  in  the  Rolls  Series  (8 
vols.,  1876-83). 
BtBUoo&iPHT:  DNB,  xlviti.  412-413. 

ROBERTSOn,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  Scotland; 
b.  at  Borthwick  (10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  Sept. 
19,  1721;  d.  in  Edinburgh  June  11,  1793.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
licensed  and  settled  at  Gladsmuir,  1743;  was  set- 
tled over  Lady  Yester's  C!hapel,  Edinbiugh,  1758; 
was  translated  to  the  Old  Grayfriars  Church,  1761. 
He  was  reputed  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  published  only  one  sermon,  the  one  he 
preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge,  upon  the  state  of  the 
world  at  the  coming  of  Chiist  (1755).  From  1763 
till  1780  he  was  moderator  of  the  general  assembly; 
from  1762  till  1792  principal  of  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. His  fame  with  posterity  does  not  come  from 
his  pulpit  or  administrative  ability,  but  from  three 
historical  works  which  are  now  superseded  because 
later  writers  have  had  access  to  much  better  infor- 
mation than  he,  but  are  noteworthy  for  their  style 
and  their  impartiality:  The  History  of  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI, 
till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  With  a 
Review  of  the  Scotch  History  previous  to  that  Period^ 
and  an  Appendix  containing  original  Papers  (Lon- 
don, 2  vols.,  1758^59);  The  History  of  the  Reign  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Society  in  Europe  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury (3  vols.,  1769);  and  The  History  of  America 
(4  vols.,  1777-96,  going  down  to  1652  for  Viig:inia 
and  to  1688  for  New  England).  There  are  numer- 
ous collected  editions  of  his  Works  (most  of  them 
containing  the  Life  by  Dugald  Stewart),  c.g.,  11 
vols.,  London,  1800-02,  12  vols.,  1812;  6  vols., 
Edinburgh,  1813;  best,  8  vols.,  Oxford,  1825,  re- 
prints often,  e.g.,  1865. 

Bxbuoobapbt:  Berides  th«  life  by  Stewart,  ut  sup.,  there 
is  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wntinge  of  Wiaiam  Robert- 
aon,  by  G.  Gldg.  Edinbuish,  1812;  and  one  in  Loid 
Brougham's  Livea  of  Men  of  Lettere  and  Science,  2  vols,. 
London,  1845-46.  References  to  scattered  notices  ait 
given  in  DNB,  xlviii.  426-430. 

ROBINSy  HBHRY  EPHRAIM:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  30,  1827.    He  was  educated 
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at  the  Literary  Institute,  Suffield,  Conn.,  Fainnount 
Theolpsical  Seminary,  and  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1861. 
He  held  Baptist  pastorates  at  t^ie  Central  Baptist 
Church,  Newport,  R.  I.  (1861-67),  and  the  First 
Baptist  Oiurch,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (1867-73);  was 
president  of  Colby  University  (1873-82);  and 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  (1882-1904).  He  has  written  Harmony 
of  Ethics  wWi  Theoloffy  (New  York,  1891);  The 
Chrutian  Idea  of  EducaHon  ae  dUHnguished  from 
Seadar  Education  (Philadelphia,  1895);  and 
Ethics  in  ChrisHan  Life  (1904). 

ROBIHSGll,  CHARLES  HEURY:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Keynsham  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Bristol), 
Somerset,  Feb.  27, 1861 .  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
CoU^e,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1883),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1884  and  ordained  priest  in  1885.  He  was 
curate  of  Pateley  Bridge,  Yorkshire  (1884-^)  and  of 
St.  Johns,  Darlinghurst,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  (1886- 
1887).  He  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's College,  Canterbury  (1889),  and  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  Truro  CJathedral  and  vice-principal  of 
the  Chancellor's  School  at  Truro  (1890-93).  In  1892 
be  visited  Armenia  to  report  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  the  condition  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  He  was  engaged  in  a  first  expedition  to 
Kano,  the  commercial  capital  of  central  Soudan 
(1893-95),  and  since  1896  has  been  lectiu^er  in  Hausa 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  honorary  canon  of 
RipOQ  since  1897,  and  in  1902  was  made  editorial 
secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
(k»pel.  He  has  written  The  Church  and  her  Teach- 
ing (London,  1893) ;  Hauealand:  or,  Fifteen  Hun- 
dred MOea  through  the  Central  Soudan  (1896) 
Specimens  of  Hausa  Literature  (Cktmbridge,  1896) 
Grammar  of  the  Hausa  Language  (London,  1897) 
M(^mmedcmi8m,  has  it  any  Future?  (1897);  Dio- 
iUmary  of  the  Hausa  Language  (in  collaboration  with 
W.  H.  Brooks;  2  vols.,  London,  1899);  Studies 
in  the  Character  of  Christ  (1900);  Nigeria^  our  latest 
Protectorate  (1900) ;  Human  Nature  a  Revelation  of  the 
Divine  (1902);  Studies  in  Christian  Warship  (1908); 
and  Studies  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  (1909). 

ROBmSON,  CHARLES  SEYMOUR:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Mar.  31,  1829;  d.  at 
New  York  Feb.  1,  1899.  He  graduated  at  Williams 
Collie,  1849;  studied  at  Union  (New  York)  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminaries;  was  pastor  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  1855-60;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1860-68; 
the  American  Chapel  at  Paris,  France,  1868-71; 
Madison  Ave.  Church,  New  York,  1871-88;  and 
of  other  churches  at  New  York,  1890-92,  and  after. 
He  has  published  volumes  of  sermons  entitled. 
Christian  Work  (New  York,  1874)  and  Bethel  and 
Penud  (1874);  Studies  of  Neglected  Texts  (1883); 
Sermons  in  Songs  (1885);  and  Simon  Peter:  His 
Early  Life  and  Times  (2  vols.,  1889).  He  is  espe- 
cially famous  as  the  compiler  of  books  of  hymns  and 
tunes,  some  of  which  are.  Songs  of  the  Church  (New 
York,  1862);  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary  (1865,  1889); 
PfohnSf  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  (1874);  and 
Laudes  Domini  (1884-90). 
Bibuographt:    S.  W.  DoflSeid.  BnoHA  Bymna,  pp.  472- 

473,  New  Yoik,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnoloov,  p.  960. 


ROBmSOn,  EDWARD:  Biblical  scholar,  and 
pioneer  in  modem  explorations  in  Palestine;  b. 
at  Southington,  Conn.,  Apr.  10,  1794;  d.  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  27,  1863.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  (1816),  and  after  studying  law  at 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  tutor 
in  mathematics  and  Greek  (1817-18).  In  1818,  he 
married  Miss  Eliza  Kirkland,  daughter  of  the  Oneida 
missionary,  who  died  the  next  year.  From  his  mar- 
riage imtil  1821,  he  worked  his  wife's  farm,  but  also 
pursued  his  studies.  In  1821  he  went  to  Andover  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  his  edition  of  part  of  the 
Iliad  (bks.  i.-ix.,  xvili.,  xxii.),  which  appeared  in 
1822,  and  while  there,  imder  Moses  Stuart's  influence, 
began  his  career  as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  teacher. 
From  1823  to  1826  he  was  instructor  in  the  Hebrew 
language  and  literatm^  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  meanwhile  being  busily  occupied  with 
literary  labors.  He  assisted  Professor  Stuart  in  the 
2d  ed.  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  (Andover,  1823,  Ist 
ed.,  1813),  and  in  his  translation  of  Winer's  Gramr 
mar  of  the  NeuhTestament  Greek  (1825),  and  alone 
translated  Wahl's  Clavis  philologica  Novi  Testor 
menti  (1825).  In  1826  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
studied  at  COttingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  making  the 
acquaintance,  and  winning  the  praises,  of  Giesenius, 
Tholuck,  and  ROdiger  in  Halle,  and  Neander  and 
Ritter  in  Berlin.  In  1828  he  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  L.  A.  von  Jacob,  professor  of  philosophy 
and  political  science  at  the  university  of  Halle,  a 
highly  gifted  woman  of  thorough  culture,  well  known 
before  her  marriage  by  her  pseudonym  of  "Talvi." 
In  1830  he  returned  to  America,  and  from  1830  to 
1833  was  professor-extraordinary  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture, and  librarian  at  Andover.  In  1831  he  founded 
the  Biblical  Repository,  subsequently  (1851)  united 
with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  to  which  he  contributed 
numerous  translations  and  original  articles.     In 

1832  he  issued  an  improved  edition  of  Taylor's  trans- 
lation of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  in 

1833  a  smaller  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  a 
translation  of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar  (exten- 
sively used  as  a  text-book).  In  1833  ill-health,  in- 
duced by  his  severe  labors,  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  professorship,  and  he  removed  to  Boston.    In 

1834  he  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  Newcome's 
Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels;  in  1836,  a  translation 
of  Geeenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  (5th  edition,  the  last 
in  which  Robinson  made  any  changes,  1854),  and  the 
independent  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New 
Testament  (revised  ed.,  1850).  In  1837  he  was  called 
to  be  professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City.  Prior  to 
entering  upon  his  duties,  he  sailed  in  July,  1837,  for 
the  Holy  Land,  and  in  conjxmction  with  Rev.  Dr.  Eli 
Smith,  the  accomplished  Arabic  scholar  and  faithful 
missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria,  explored 
all  the  important  places  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 
In  Oct.,  1838,  he  returned  to  Berlin;  and  there  for 
two  years  worked  upon  his  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Peircea,  This 
great  work,  which  at  once  established  the  author's 
reputation  as  a  geographer  and  Biblical  student  of 
the  first  rank,  appeared  simultaneously  in  London, 
Boston,  and  in  a  German  translation  carefully  re- 
vised by  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  carried  through  the 
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press  in  Halle  by  Professor  RMiger  (3  vols.,  1841). 
In  recognition  <^  his  eminent  services,  he  received 
in  1842  the  Patron's  Gold  Medal  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  and  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Halle,  while  in  1844 
Yale  College  gave  him  that  of  LL.D.  In  1852  he 
visited  Palestine  again,  and  published  the  results  of 
this  second  visit  in  185(S,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
BibUcal  Researches,  and  in  a  supplemental  voliune, 
Later  BibUcal  Researches  in  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent 
Regions  (3d.  ed.  of  the  whole  work,  3  vols.,  1867). 
Dr.  Robinson  regarded  the  work  as  only  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  complete  physical,  historical,  and  topo- 
graphical geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  re- 
peated attacks  of  illness  undermined  his  constitution 
and  an  incurable  disease  of  the  eyes  obliged  him  in 
1862  to  lay  down  his  pen.  After  his  death,  the  first 
part  of  the  projected  work,  the  Physical  Geography 
of  the  Holy  Land,  which  waa  all  he  had  prepared, 
was  published  in  English  (London  and  Boston,  1865) 
and  in  German  translation  by  his  wife  (Berlin). 
He  also  prepared  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
(1845),  which  was  far  superior  to  an3rthing  (rf  the 
kind  which  had  then  appeared,  and  in  1846  an 
English  Harmony, 

In  May,  1862,  he  made  his  fifth  and  last  visit  to 
Eiu-ope,  but  failed  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit 
to  his  eyesight.  In  Nov.  he  returned,  and  resumed 
his  lectures,  but  died  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  man  of  athletic  form  and  im- 
posing figure,  though  somewhat  bent  in  later  years; 
of  strong,  sound,  good  sense;  reserved,  though  when 
in  congenial  company  often  entertaining  and  hiunor- 
ous.  He  was  thorough  and  indefatigable  in  his 
investigations,  skeptical  of  all  monastic  legends, 
reverent  to  (Sod's  revelation.  Outwardly  cold,  his 
heart  was  warm,  and  his  S3rmpathies  tender.  He  is 
probably  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholar 
whom  America  has  produced,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
original  manuscript  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Biblical  Re- 
searches and  a  part  of  his  library  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

P.   SCHAFFf.     D.  S.   SCHAFF. 


Bibuoorapbt:  The  memorial  addresMB  by  R.  D.  Hiteh- 
oook  and  H.  B.  Smith  are  in  Life,  Wr%tifi09,  and  Charaeter 
oj  Edward  Robinmm,  New  York,  1803;  A.  P.  Stanley,  Ad- 
dreaaM  and  Sermona  in  America^  pp.  23-34,  ib.  1879;  Q.  L. 
Prentias,  The  Union  Theolooical  Seminary  in  the  City  o 
New  York,  pp.  243-264  et  paoaim,  ib.  1889. 

ROBmSOn,  GEORGE  LIVmGSTOlIB:  Presby- 
terian; b.  at  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  19, 1864.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  Oollege  (A.B.,  1887), 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1893),  and  studied 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin  (1893-94)  and  Leipsic 
(Ph.D.,  1895).  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  Syrian 
Protestant  CJollege,  Beirut,  Syria  (1887-90);  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Roxbury,  Mass. 
(1896);  professor  of  Old-Testament  literature  and 
exegesis  at  Knox  College,  Toronto  (1896-98);  held 
a  similar  position  in  McCbrmick  Theologicfd  Semi- 
nary, Chicago  (1898-1906);  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  the  American  School  of  Archeology  at 
Jerusalem  (1906).  He  has  made  extensive  explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  particularly  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  Kadesh-Bamea.    In  theology  he  is  a  con- 


servative liberal.  He  has  written  The  Origin  and 
Date  of  Zechariah  ix.-xiv,  (Chicago,  1896);  The 
Biblical  Doctrine  of  Holiness  (1904) ;  and  Leaders  of 
Israel:  History  of  the  Hdfrews  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  DownfaU  of  Jerusalem,  A.D,  70  (New 
York,  1906). 

ROBINSOn,  HEHRY  DOUGLAS:  Protestant 
Episcopal  missionary  bishop  of  Nevada;  b.  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Mar.  15,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
Racine  College  (BA.,  1884),  and  was  assistant  rec- 
tor of  the  grammar-«chool  of  the  same  institution  in 
1884-^85,  and  instructor  in  mathematics  in  Sim  Mateo 
Military  Academy,  San  Mateo,  Cal.,  in  1885-89. 
Having  been  ordered  deacon  in  1886  and  priested  in 
1888,  be  was  also  curate  of  St.  Matthew's  in  the  same 
city  until  1889,  after  which  he  was  rector  (1889-99) 
and  warden  (1899-1908)  <^  the  grammar-school  of 
Racine  College.  In  1908  he  was  consecrated  mL»- 
sionaiy  bishop  oi  Nevada. 

ROBINSOn,  JOHH:  English  Separatist,  the  min- 
ister oi  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  b.  probably  at  Lincoln, 
about  1575;  d.  at  Leyden  Mar.  1, 1625.  He  entered 
Corpus  Christi  (or  Benet)  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1592  (B.A.,  1596;  feUow,  1598;  MJl.,  1599);  was 
curate  of  St.  Andrew's,  Norwich,  1602;  married 
1604;  was  compelled  to  leave  his  charge  because 
he  had  criticized  prelacy  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  1606;  then  is  heard  of  in 
many  places  anxiously  endeavoring  to  find  out 
his  duty  as  to  leaving  the  church.  Finally  he 
decided  to  leave  and  in  1606  became  an  officer 
of  the  Separatist  congregation  meeting  at  William 
Brewster's  house,  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire;  he 
went  with  the  congregation  to  Amsterdam  in  1608, 
and  in  May,  1609,  settled  in  Leyden,  where  he  was 
publicly  ordained  as  pastor  and  Brewster  became 
ruling  elder.  In  Jan.,  1611,  Robinson  and  three 
others  bought  a  house  for  8,000  guilders,  but,  proba- 
bly owing  to  difficulty  in  raising  the  money,  did  not 
obtain  possession  till  liay,  1612;  the  building  was 
then  used  as  a  church  and  dwelling,  and  a  score  of 
small  houses  were  erected  on  the  property  for  ^e 
poorer  members.  In  Sept.,  1615,  Robinson  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  university  as  a  student  of 
theology  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Epiacopius 
and  Polyander  (Jan  Kerekhoven).  He  is  said  to 
have  entered  actively  into  the  Arminian  controvei^ 
sies,  taking  the  Calvinistic  side.  The  determina- 
tion to  emigrate  to  America  was  formed  as  early  as 
1617,  when  John  Carver,  a  deacon,  and  Robert 
Cushiman,  a  man  of  business  experience,  were  sent 
to  London  to  negotiate  with  the  London-Virginia 
Company,  carrjring  with  them  seven  articles  of  be* 
lief  subscribed  by  Robinson  and  Brewster  as  evi- 
dence of  their  orthodoxy  and  loyalty.  The  first 
company  of  emigrants  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Mayflower  and  landed  at  Pl3rmouth,  Dec.  21,  1620, 
under  Brewster's  guidance.  Robinson  remained  in 
Holland  with  the  majority  of  the  congregation^  who 
chose  to  defer  their  departure,  and  he  died  before 
he  was  able  to  unite  his  divided  flock.  He  was 
buried  Mar.  4, 1625,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leyden. 
His  congregation  was  broken  up,  some  going  to  New 
England  and  others  to  Amsterdam.  In  1865  a 
marble  slab  was  placed  on  the  building  occupying  the 
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site  of  Robinson's  house  in  Leyden  (taken  down 
about  1650),  and  in  1891  a  bronse  tablet  was  dedi- 
cated on  St.  Peter's  Church.  Robinson  was  a  man 
of  amiable  character,  of  sound  judgment  and  good 
sense,  and  exercised  a  good  influence  over  all  the 
English  in  Holland.  See  Congbegationalists, 
I-f  If  §§  ^7.  His  Works  (nearly  complete),  with 
memoir  by  Robert  Ashton,  appeared  in  3  vols., 
London,  1851.  The  most  important  are  A  Justifica- 
tion of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  England  (Ley- 
den, 1610);  Cf  Rdigiaus  Comunion,  Private  and 
PviUe  (1614),  a  reply  to  Thomas  Helwys  and  John 
Smyth;  Apologia  jusia  et  necessaria  quorumdam 
Ckristianorum  dictorum  Broumistarum  sive  Barrowis^ 
tanan  (1619;  in  Eng.,  1625);  Mservations,  Divine 
and  Aioralf  essays  on  moral  and  religious  topics 
(1625;  1628;  1638). 

Bibuookapht:  The  firat  ■ouree  for  a  life  is  Robinson's  own 
writinip,  and  next  to  that  is  W.  Biadford,  HibL  of  Plym- 
outk  Planlatiom,  in  CoUeUiona  of  MasoaehuoelU  Hiatorieal 
Soei&jf,  4  series,  voL  iiL.  1856,  of.  A.  Young*  ChnmidM 
of  iK9  PUarim  FoAon^  2d  ed.,  Boston.  1844.  The  prin- 
cipal external  sources  are  conveniently  and  compactiy 
bnrasht  together  by  E.  Aiber  in  Tho  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathero  teOS-tS  ...  as  Toid  by  thenudveo,  thoir  Friend*, 
and  thtir  Enemieo,  London,  1897.  Consult  further:  O.  S. 
Daris.  John  Rolnnmm,  the  PUgrim  Potior,  Boston,  1903; 
H.  M.  Dexter,  ConartooHonalinn  of  the  Loot  Three  Hun- 
dred Yeare,  pp.  357-410  et  passim.  New  York,  1880;  D. 
Campbell,  TAs  Puritan  in  HoUand,  England,  and  America, 
ii  240  sqq.,  ib.  1893;  W.  Walker,  in  American  Church 
Hittory  Seriee,  iiL  57-72,  ib.  1894;  idem.  Ten  New  Eng- 
land Leader;  pp.  17-29  et  passim,  ib.  1901;  A.  E.  Dun- 
nlDc  Canoreaatianaliote  in  iimsrico,  ib.  1894;  John  Brown, 
The  Pilgrim  Fathere  of  New  England  and  their  Puritan 
Sneeeaeore,  ib.  1897;  C.  Burrage,  New  Facta  concerning 
John  Robinaon.  Paatar  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera,  Oxford,  1910 
(owd  in  the  foregoing  sketch);  DNB,  xlix.  18-22  (where 
reference  is  made  to  scattering  notices).  Much  of  the 
literature  cited  under  Pubitans,  Pubitanuh  will  be 
found  to  contain  material  on  the  subject. 

ROBIHSON,  JOHN  EDWARD:  Methodist  Ep]»- 
copal  bishop  in  Southern  Asia;  b.  at  Gort  (28  m. 
n.  of  Limerick),  County  Galway,  Ireland,  Feb.  12, 
1849.  He  was  graduated  at  Drew  Tlieological 
Seminary  (1874),  and  in  that  year  went  to  India  as 
a  miasioiiary.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Bur- 
mah  District  (1884r-88),  the  Bombay  District  (1888- 
1896),  the  Asansol  District  (1896-1900),  and  the  Cal- 
cutta District  (1900-04).  He  was  elected  bishop 
in  1904.  In  theology  he  is  a  liberal  evangelical.  In 
addition  to  editing  the  Burmah  Evangelist  from 
1884  to  1887  and  the  Indian  Witness  from  1896  to 
1904,  he  has  written  Apostolic  Succession  Refuted 
(Hangoon,  1884)  and  The  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Methodism  (1899). 

ROBIHSON,  JOSEPH  ARMTTAGE:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Kesmsham  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Bristol), 
Somerset,  Jan.  9, 1858.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1881),  and  was  ordered 
deacon  in  1881  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  following  year.  He  was  then  domestic  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Durham  (188^-84),  curate  of  Great 
St  Mary's,  Oonbridge  (1885^86),  Cambridge  White- 
hall preacher  (1886-88),  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Cam- 
bridge (1888-92),  Norriaian  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge  (189ii-99),  and  canon  of  Westminster 
(1899-1902).  Since  1902  he  has  been  dean  of  West- 
minster.   He  was  likewifle  fellow  of  his  oollege  in 


1881-99,  of  which  he  has  been  honorary  fellow  since 
1904,  and  was  dean  of  the  same  college  in  1884-90. 
He  was  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1888-92,  a  prebendary  in  Wells  Cathe- 
dral in  1894-99,  select  preacher  at  Oxford  in  1899, 
and  rector  of  St.  Bfargaret's,  Westminster,  in  1899- 
1900,  while  since  1902  he  has  been  a  chaplain-in- 
ordixiary  to  the  king.  He  prepared  the  English 
translation,  with  a  preface  and  appendices,  of  S. 
Lampros's  Collation  of  the  Athos  Codex  of  the  Shepherd 
ofHermas  (Cambridge,  1888);  and  edited  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  *' Apology"  of  Aris- 
tides  for  J.  R.  Harris's  edition  of  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  same  document  (1891);  T?ie  Passion  of  Saint 
Perpetua  (1891);  and  ThePkUocaliaofOrigen  (1893); 
besides  editing  Texts  and  Studies:  Contributions 
to  Biblical  cmd  Patristic  Literature  (Cambridge, 
1891  sqq.);  and  An  Unrecognized  Westminstar 
Chronider,  1S81-1S94  (1907).  As  independent 
works  he  has  written  The  Qospd  according  to 
Peter  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter  (Cambridge,  1892; 
in  collaboration  with  M.  R.  James);  Erdhaliana: 
Studies  of  Euthalius  (1895);  Unity  in  Christ,  and 
other  Sermons  (London,  1901);  Study  of  the 
Qospds  (1902);  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Incamor 
Hon  (1903);  St.  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians: 
Revised  Text  and  TranslaJtion,  with  Exposition  and 
Notes  (1903);  Some  Thoughts  on  Inspiration  (1905); 
Some  Thoughts  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  (1905);  The 
Vision  of  Unity  (1908;  sermons);  The  Historical 
Character  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (1908);  St.  PauVs 
EpisHe  to  the  Ephesians,  an  JSxposition  (1909); 
The  Manuscripts  ofWestminster  Abbey  (1909;  with 
M.  R.  James). 

ROBINSOn,  ROBERT:  Baptist;  b.  at  Swaff- 
ham  (25  m.  w.  of  Norfolk),  Norfolk,  Sept.  27,  1735; 
d.  at  Birmingham  June  8,  1790.  From  1761  he  was 
pastor  oi  a  society  at  Cambridge,  acquired  consider- 
able land,  and  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  business 
as  a  com  and  coal  merchant;  and,  besides  preach- 
ing on  Sundays  at  Cambridge,  did  Evangelical  work 
in  as  many  as  fifteen  neighboring  stations  during 
week-days.  In  his  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Cambridge  1776;  new  ed.,  1813)  he 
represented  Sabellian  views,  was  influenced  by 
Joseph  Priestley  (q.v.),  and  in  a  letter  (1788)  scouted 
the  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit.  Deficient  in  training,  he 
taught  himself  four  or  five  languages,  possessed  great 
powers  of  speech,  and  his  History  of  Baptism  (Lon- 
don, 1790)  was  strongly  written,  minute  in  learning, 
and  abounding  in  rustic  witticism.  His  Posthumous 
Works  were  issued  in  1792;  a  volume  oi  Sermons  in 
1804;  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  ed.  B.  Flower,  in 
4  vols.,  in  1807;  and  Select  Works,  ed.  W.  Robinson, 
1861.  He  wrote  the  two  popular  h3rmns  "Come 
thou  Fount  oi  every  blessing"  (1758)  and  "Mighty 
God,  while  angels  bless  thee"  (1774). 

Bibuoorapht:  The  funeral  sermons  by  Joseph  Priestley, 
Abraham  Rees,  and  Joshua  Toulmin  were  all  published 
in  1790.  The  monograph  is  by  G.  Dyer,  Memoira  of  the 
Life  and  Writinga  of  Robert  Roibinaon,  London,  1796. 
Memoira  by  the  editors  were  prefixed  to  the  MiacMa- 
neoua  Worka  and  Select  Worka,  utsup.  Oonsult  further: 
B.  W.  Duffield,  Engliah  Hymna,  pp.  116-117,  362-367. 
Nsw  York,  1886;  Julian,  Humnotogy,  pp.  909-970. 
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ROBmSOlly  STUART:  PreBbjrterian;  b.  at 
Strabane  (13  m.  8.8. w.  of  Londonderiy),  Ireland, 
Nov.  26,  1816;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  5,  1881. 
He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  (College,  1836;  studied 
theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  Va.,  and 
at  Princeton;  was  ordained,  1842;  pastor  at  Kan- 
awha Salines,  W.  Va.,  1841-17;  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
1847-52;  at  Baltimore,  1852-56;  was  professor  of 
church  polity  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian theological  seminary  at  Danville,  Ky.,  1856-57; 
and  pastor  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1858-81 .  He  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the  South,  and 
published  The  True  Pretbytarian;  but,  his  loyalty 
being  doubted,  the  paper  was  suppressed  by  the 
military  in  1862,  and  he  removed  to  Canada,  preach- 
ing at  Toronto.  In  1866  he  returned  to  his  paBtorate 
at  Louisville  and  resimied  his  journal  under  the  title 
Free  CkrUHan  Commonwealth.  Expelled  from  the 
general  assembly  in  1866  for  signing  the  "  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony"  (a  protest  against  political 
deliverances  by  the  official  bodies  of  the  church),  he 
induced  the  synod  of  Kentucky  to  unite  with  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1860.  Among  his  published  works  are, 
The  Church  of  God  an  Essential  ElemerUof  the  Gospel 
(Philadelphia,  1858);  Slavery  as  Recognized  by  the 
Mosaic  Law  (Toronto,  1865);  and  Discourses  of 
Redemption  (New  York,  1866;  Edinburgh,  1869). 

ROBSOn,  GEORGE:  United  Free  Cliurch  of 
Scotland;  b.  at  Glasgow  May  8, 1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  his  native  city  (M.A., 
1861),  the  universities  of  Erlangen,  Berlin,  TQ- 
bingen,  and  Geneva  (1862-65),  and  United  Presby- 
terian Hall,  Edinburgh  (1866).  In  1866  he  was  or- 
dained minister  of  Union  Street  Church,  Inverness, 
where  he  remained  until  1895,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  pastorate  of  Bridgend  Church,  Perth. 
He  retired  from  the  active  ministry  in  1903,  and 
since  that  time  has  resided  in  Edinburgh,  although 
he  still  remains  senior  pastor  of  Bridgend.  He  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  educational  movements 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties Institute  for  the  Blind.  In  1874  he  visited 
Norway  to  investigate  recent  religious  movements 
in  that  country,  and  fifteen  years  later  paid  a  similar 
visit  to  the  Church  missions  in  the  West  Indies.  He 
has  been  the  editor  <^  The  Missionary  Record  since 
1891.  His  theological  position  is  essentially  con- 
servative, and  he  has  a  strong  desire  for  union  among 
evangelicisd  churches  and  for  their  cooperation  in 
evangelistic  work.  In  addition  to  translating  and 
editing  the  first  voliune  of  the  English  version  of 
I.  A.  Domer's  Geschichte  der  protestanHschen  Theoir 
ogie,  hesonders  in  Deutschtand  (Munich,  1867)  under 
the  title  History' of  Protestant  Theclogyj  particu- 
larly in  Germany  (Edinburgh,  1871)  and  pre- 
paring the  English  translation  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  G.  A.  Wameck's  Abriss  einer  Geschichte  der  proles- 
tantischen  Missionen  von  der  Reformation  his  avf  die 
Gegenwart  under  the  title  Outline  of  the  History 
of  Protestant  Missions  (Edinburgh,  1901),  he  has 
written  The  Story  of  the  Jamaica  Mission  (Edin- 
burgh, 1894). 

ROCHBLLE:  A  city  on  the  west  coast  of  France 
in   the   department   of   the   Charente^Inf^rieure, 


having  a  population  of  about  28,000.  It  is  a  suf- 
fragan biidiopric  of  Bordeaux  and  a  fortress  of  the 
first  class.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  tenth  century 
when  the  town  grew  up  around  a  feudal  castle  built 
upon  a  rocky  escarpment  (Rupella,  Rochdla)  in  the 
midst  oi  the  marshes  of  the  lower  Charente.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  became  the  chief  place  of  the  feu- 
dal county  of  Aunis.  The  city  and  territory  passed 
to  England  with  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine  to  Henry  II.  (1151),  and  remained  under  Eng- 
lish rule  until  1224  when  it  was  captured  by  Louis 
VIII.  During  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  formally  ceded  by  France 
in  the  Treaty  of  Br^tigny  (1360).  But  it  continued 
to  remain  French  in  spirit.  In  1372  the  Rochellois 
refused  to  help  the  fleet  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  Castilian  fleet  in  the  serv- 
ice of  France  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  In  recognition 
of  this  service  Charles  V.  confirmed  anew  the  city's 
ancient  municipal  privileges.  Its  harbor  became 
an  important  roadstead  of  the  French  marine  and 
it  was  from  Rochelle  that  the  French  discoverer 
Bethencourt  sailed  in  1402  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Canary  Isles.  The  chief  interest  in  Jjbl  Rochelle, 
however,  is  religious,  in  connection  with  the  Hugue- 
not wars.  About  1534  Calvinism  acquired  an  im- 
portant following  in  the  region  round  about,  and 
when  the  wars  of  religion  began  in  1562,  Rochelle 
became  an  important  Protestant  stronghold  in  the 
west  <^  France,  rivaling  Montauban  and  Mont- 
pellier  in  the  south.  Its  peculiar  importance  lay 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  open  to  the  sea  and  had  ready 
communication  with  its  coreligionists  in  England 
and  Holland.  During  the  third  civil  war  (1572-74), 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,.  Rochelle  was  ineffectually  besieged  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  command  of  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Carles  IX.  The  peace 
which  terminated  this  war  had  an  important  fMii  in 
shaping  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Huguenot 
question  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1624,  when 
the  Huguenot  troubles  broke  out  anew,  but  under 
radically  changed  conditions  (see  Richeueu), 
Rochelle  again  was  their  chief  stronghold.  The  situ- 
ation was  all  the  more  dangerous  to  France  because 
the  Huguenots  were  operating  in  coimection  with 
the  English  under  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
fleet  had  captured  the  Island  of  R^.  Fortunately 
for  the  king  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  at  the  helm.  On 
Aug.  15,  1627,  the  royal  army  invested  the  city. 
The  difficulties  of  the  siege  were  great.  The  walls 
were  so  strong  that  with  the  means  which  siege- 
craft  possessed  at  that  time  it  seemed  impossible  U> 
force  them.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  was  the 
ready  assistance  of  England.  Richelieu  did  not  lay 
siege  to  the  place  in  regular  form  at  once.  He  at- 
tempted one  or  two  surprises,  but  sapping  and 
mining  were  not  effective  and  no  assault  was  made. 
Instead  a  long  line  of  redouts,  some  three  leagues 
in  length  and  coimected  by  forts,  was  thrown  up 
from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other.  It  was  then 
decided  to  close  the  bay.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  an  Italian  engineer  and  a  Parisian  architect, 
an  enormous  dike  was  built.  The  work  was  be- 
gun at  the  end  of  November,  with  a  spur  of  masonry 
from  each  side  of  the  bay,  which  when  completed 
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was  over  1,400  paces  long.  By  Biay,  1628,  the  con- 
stnictioQ  of  the  mole  was  so  well  advanced  that  an 
English  relief  fleet  was  unable  to  enter  the  harbor. 
Meantime  Rochelle  was  famishing.  Everything 
edible  was  devoured,  even  boiled  parchment. 
Finally,  on  Oct.  28,  1628,  the  city  surrendered.  Its 
privileges  were  abolished,  its  property  was  attached 
to  the  royal  domain,  its  walls  were  leveled,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  restored  within  it. 
But  Richelieu's  opposition  had  been  purely  political. 
Freedom  of  worship  was  still  left  to  the  Protestants. 
Under  the  active  commercial  policy  of  Colbert 
Rochelle  shared  with  all  the  Huguenots  of  France  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  times.  It  had  important  com- 
mercial connection  with  the  French  colonies  in 
America,  with  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  West  African 
coast  But  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(q.v. ;  also  see  NhoBs,  Edict  of)  in  1685  was  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  It  is  estimated  then 
to  have  lost  5,000  inhabitants.  So  low  did  it  sink 
that  even  during  the  French  Revolution  and  Napole- 
onic wars  it  had  almost  no  histoiy.  To-day  it  is  a 
dull  provincial  town  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and 
having  some  South  American  trade.  See  Hugue- 
Kon;  RiCHEUCu;  and  Rohan,  Henri,  Due  db. 
James  Westfall  Thompson. 

Bibuoqbapht:  J.  W.  ThomiMcm,  Wan  of  Rdigion  in  France^ 
166»-79,  ChMMCO,  1909  (with  eztenaiva  bibliography;  re- 
UtM  to  the  aiese  of  1573-74);  A.  Barbo^  Hitl.  de  la 
RoehtUe,  Pam,  1886;  T.  E.  Kemmerar,  Hut.  d€  VUe  d« 
Ri,  U  Rochelle,  1888;  O.  Hunet.  La  RoefuUe  ei  te*  porto, 
ib.  1890;  P.  SuBanne,  La  RoehdU  pittonaque,  ib.  1903; 
Cambridot  Modem  Hi9U>ry,  iii.  10-11.  20-25, 32.  New  York, 
1905:  and  the  Uteiature  under  HuouxNon;  Richxueu; 
and  Rohan,  Hxmbi. 

ROCHET.  See  Yestmsnts  and  Inbiqnia,  Eccle- 
siastical. 

ROCK,  DAHIEL:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Liveiv 
pool  Aug.  31, 1799;  d.  at  Kensington,  London,  Nov. 
28.  1871.  He  was  educated  in  the  English  College, 
Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1824;  served  at  St. 
Mary's,  Moorfields,  London,  1825-26,  then  at  the 
Bavarian  Chapel  in  Warwick  St.,  1826-27;  was 
domesUe  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1827- 
1840;  then  pastor  at  Buckland,  near  Farringdon; 
and,  on  the  reintroduction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  canon  of  Southwark,  1852-54.  He  was 
an  eminent  antiquarian,  and  wrote,  Hiarurgia,  or 
the  Sacrifice  cf  the  Mass  Expounded  (2  vols.,  London, 
1833) ;  Did  the  Early  Church  in  Ireland  ackn&idedge 
the  Pop^s  Supremacy  f  (1844);  and  The  Church  of 
(nxr  Fathers,  as  seen  in  St.  Osmond's  Rite  Jar  the 
Cathedral  ofSaliOmry  (3  vols.,  1849-54). 

Bibuoqbapht:  J.  QOlow.  Literary  and  Biographical  Hie- 
tory  .  .  .  of  Bnglieh  Cathoiice,  v.  435-437.  London  and 
New  York,  n.d.;  DNB,  zlix.  75-76. 

ROCi;  JOHAHH  FRIEDRICH.  See  Inspibbd, 
The. 

RODAHDL    See  Dodaniii  . 

RODE,  rO'de,  HnVNE  QOHANNBS  RHODIUS): 
B.  in  Friesland  c.  1490;  d.  in  East  Friesland  c.  1535. 
He  belonged  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  (see 
Common  Life,  Brethren  of  the)  as  their  most 
eminent  member  and  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
soDal  force,  and  was  connected  with  the  sohod  they 


had  established  imder  the  patronage  of  St.  Jerome. 
Nothing  is  known  of  lus  early  life,  neither  the  exact 
time  nor  place  of  lus  birth.  He  first  comes  into  pub- 
lic note  as  rector  of  the  school  named  above,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  for  piety  and  learning.  He 
was  no  stranger  to  humanistic  efforts,  nor  to  the 
movements  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  espe- 
cially as  exemplified  by  Wessel.  Whether  Rode 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Wessel,  who  died  in  1489, 
and  so  received  some  incitation  from  him  directly, 
is  not  ascertainable.  At  all  events  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with  Wessel's  widely  diffused,  much  read  and 
esteemed,  influential  writings.  In  this  situation 
Luther's  advent  was  hailed  with  joy.  His  theses 
were  circulating  in  that  region  as  early  as  1518, 
while  his  books  foimd  ready  sale  despite  of  or 
perhaps  because  of  much  vehement  seal  on  the 
opposing  side  (Erasmus,  Epist,,  cccxvii.,  May  18). 
The  contest  was  also  greatly  reinforced  by  Lu- 
ther's pupils,  as  by  Henry  of  Zatphen  (see 
Moller,  Heinrich). 

The  Lutheran  movement  at  Utrecht  had  begun 
in  1520,  through  the  efforts  of  a  Dominican,  Worte 
(Waither),  who  preached  in  Delft  against  the  indul- 
gence bestowed  by  the  pope  in  favor  of  St.  Law- 
rence's Church  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  joined  by 
Master  Friedrich  Hondebeke  (Canirivus);  Cieoigius 
Saganus,  a  scholastically  cultivated  man,  with  whom 
Rode  subsequently  journeyed  to  Crermany;  and 
the  youthful  Johannes  Sartorius,  or  Snijders.  Their 
most  important  fellow-combatant  was  Comelis 
Henriks  (Hinrichson)  Hoen  (Honius),  advocate  in 
the  court  of  justice  at  The  Hague;  but  Rode  was 
the  movement's  leading  spirit.  Hoen  objected 
to  the  Ronum  doctrine,  deviating,  however,  from 
Wessel  in  construing  the  words  of  institution,  which 
Hoen  explained :  "  this  is  a  pledge,  the  symbol  of  my 
body;  it  signifies  my  body."  (>n  all  sides,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  desire  for  Luther's  view,  upon 
which  rested  all  decisions  as  to  Scripture.  Riode 
was  sent  to  ask  from  Luther  a  decision  upon  this 
matter  and  to  request  him  to  edit  the  writings  of 
Wessel.  In  spite  of  all  researches,  there  is  still  de- 
bate as  to  the  year  when  Rode  was  at  Wittenberg. 
The  majority  favor  1520-21;  Moller  and  Loofs, 
1522.  After  visiting  Luther,  Rode  made  a  journey 
by  way  of  Basel  to  Zurich,  to  confer  with  Zwingli. 
In  1522  he  was  condemned  at  home  on  the  ground 
of  his  Lutheran  doctrine. 

Leaving  the  Netherlands,  Rode  returned  to  Basel 
some  time  before  Sept.  1, 1522,  his  immediate  pur- 
pose being  to  supervise  the  issue  of  Wessel's  Farrago^ 
which  appeared  in  Sept.,  1522.  Rode  could  not 
continue  at  home  by  reason  of  the  hostile  state  of 
mind  there.  So  early  as  1523,  two  Augustinians 
were  executed;  also  two  young  lads,  Henricus  Voes 
and  Johannes  Esch.  The  new  bishop,  Henry  of 
Bavaria,  continued  the  persecution  with  greater 
vehemence.  Johannes  Pistorius,  a  pupil  of  Rode's, 
was  executed  Sept.  8, 1525. 

At  this  period  Rode  was  in  Strasburg  with  Butser, 
as  witness  the  latter's  letter  to  Martin  Frecht,  a 
document  of  much  significance  in  connection  with 
Butaer's  attitude  toward  Rode  and  with  the  contro- 
versy over  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs: 
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"  Mauwhils,  after  CbiktMlt's  tnet  had  mppmnd,  pre- 
aentins  his  iwiMd  interpratatkm  down  to  lAM,  .  .  .  tb«i« 
came  to  mo  a  stnoca  mail,  Joh.  Rodhia,  a  heart  ao  de- 
vout, ao  fllumined  in  deeda  and  worda,  that  I  know  of  no 
one,  not  even  exeeptinc  Luther,  .  .  .  whom  I  eould  prefer 
to  thia  man  in  inaight  and  jwdgment.  ...  He  la  a  native  of 
the  Netherianda,  where  he  foUowa  the  aame  eallinc  aa 
Paul  among  the  Oraeka.  Although  mengntring  Luther  aa 
hja  teacher,  he  owea  more,  in  certain  artidea,  to  WemeL 
Moreover,  I  can  note  eaae  wondering  that  we  pfoAt  ao  little 
by  thia  man.  Thia  Rodiua  waa  my  gueet  (in  the  autumn 
of  1A24);  and,  Bible  in  hand,  he  eonverwd  at  much  length 
with  me  on  the  queation  of  the  Lord'a  Supper,  wherein  I 
defended  Luther'a  opinkm  againat  him  with  all  my  might. 
But  I  then  diioeined  that  I  waa  no  peer  to  thia  man'a  mind, 
nor  equal  to  all  hie  aigumenta;  and  that  one  can  not  con- 
aiatently  maintain,  by  the  Scripture,  what  I  deairBd  to 
affinn.  I  had  towaive  theeorpoiealprBMnceofChriitinthe 
bread;  albeit  I  atOl  hentated  conoeming  the  certain  ex- 
planation of  the  worda.'* 

The  foregoing  sketch  by  a  contemporary  diacloaes 
the  significance  of  Rode,  and  likewise  his  influence 
upon  the  Swiss  Reformed  theology.  The  Eucharis- 
tic  dispute  emanated  from  Rode;  Luther  gaged 
him  correctly,  and  hence  Luther's  vigorous  opposi- 
tion. Just  as  the  Strasburg  and  Swiss  theologians 
proved  susceptible  to  Rode's  influence  in  the  doc- 
trine as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  also  due  to  him 
that  the  Netherlands  Church,  and  afterward  the 
East  Frisian  Church,  became  estranged  from  the 
Lutheran  trend.  Rode  later  returned  to  Deventer, 
in  his  home  country,  where  Gerhard  Geldenhauer 
(Noviomagus)  met  him  in  1525.  From  data  con- 
oeming Rode  in  the  letters  of  Butser  and  Gapito, 
dated  July  9  and  Sept.  26,  1526,  it  appears  that 
he  married  in  1526.  This  was  why,  to  escape 
constant  persecutions,  he  accepted  a  teacher's 
position  at  Norden,  in  Ostfriesland.  Owing  to 
Rode's  aggressive  intervention  in  the  East  Frisian 
movement,  the  previously  Lutheran  sentiment  now 
took  on  a  Reformed  complexion.  Rode,  when  de- 
posed on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Luther,  went 
to  Wolfhusen,  protected  by  Coimt  Enno. 

Rode's  widow  died  in  1557;  the  year  of  his  own 
death  is  not  known.  While  nothing  is  certainly  ex- 
tant in  the  way  of  his  writings,  that  he  produced 
none  is  hardly  probable;  it  is  not  beyond  reason 
to  suppose  Rode  the  possible  author  of  a  work  with 
the  title  (Eoonomia  ChritHana,  Rode  is  still  men- 
tioned along  with  Qnapheus  and  Honius  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  translation  of  Luther's  New  Testament 
into  Dutch  (Amsterdam,  1525).  Yet  there  are 
serious  doubts  in  the  matter.  L.  Schulbe. 

BiBUOGBArar:  The  fint  aoiuce  la  the  Doeibuig  Chronicle, 
in  part  published  by  W.  HoU,  in  Kerkhutorim^  ArekUf, 
iii.  108-115,  Amsterdam,  1862;  then  A.  R.  Haidnbeig'a 
ViHa  WettdUt  prefixed  to  the  Opera  of  Wesael,  Qraningen, 
1614  (of.  the  literature  under  WnasBL):  and  D.  Oerdes, 
Introdvetio  in  hiel.  Evangdii  seeulo  XVI.,  I  228-331, 
Groningen,  1744.  Consult  A.  J.  Van  der  Aa,  Bio- 
ffraphiaeh  WoonUfiboek  van  der  Nederlanden,  xvL  302, 
Haariem.  1862  sqq.;  W.  Moll.  Kerhgeeehiedenie  van  Neder- 
land,  2  vols.,  Amhem  and  Utieeht.  1864-71;  J.  G.  de 
Hoop-SoheiFer,  OeteMedenie  der  Kerkhervorming  tn  Neder- 
land,  pp.  30,  90-91.  106-106,  263,  316  et  passim,  Amstel^ 
dam,  1873;  T.  Kolde.  Martin  Ltdher,  ii.  667-678.  Gotha, 
1884;   O.  Clemen.  Hinne  Rode  in  Wittenberg,  Baed,  Zn- 

rich in  ZKG,  xviii  (1898).  346  sqq.;   J.  Rtetlin, 

Afofim  Lidher,  ed.  Kawerau,  Beiiin,  1903;    ADB,  vol. 
ladx. 

RODOERS,  JOHN:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Boston 
Aug.  5,  1727;  d.  at  New  York  May  7,  1811.  He 
receiyed  his  education  under  Samuel  Blair  and 


Gilbert  Tennent  (qq.v.);  was  licensed  Oct.,  1747; 
pastor  at  St  George's,  Del,  1749-65;  and  at  New 
York,  1765-76,  and  from  the  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  tiU  his  death.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  first  general  assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  stanch  patriot  during  the  Revolution,  and 
served  as  chaplain  in  the  continental  army  in  1776, 
of  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  of  the 
council  of  safety,  and  of  the  first  legislature  in  1777. 
He  was  a  prominent  character  in  church  and  city  life. 

Bibuoobapbt:  6.  Miller,  Memoire  of  the  Reo.  J.  Rodger*, 
LaU  Paetor  of  the  WaU  Street  and  Brick  Chyrchee  in  the 
Citg  of  Nem  York,  New  York,  1813;  W.  B.  Spn«ue,  An- 
naUofthe  American  PiilpO,  iiL  164-165,  ib.  1858;  R  H. 
Qillett.  Hiet,  of  the  FreAi/terian  Church,  vol.  i.  passim. 
Philadelphia,  1864;  R.  E.  Thompson,  in  American  Church 
Hidory  Seriee,  vol.  vL  panim.  New  York,  1895. 

ROBHH,  rOm,  JOHAHN  BAPTIST:  German 
Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Lauingen  (26  m.  n.e.  of  Ubn) 
Jan.  6, 1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  after  which  he  was  ctuate  in  Ettringen, 
Thannhausen,  and  Oettingen  in  the  diocese  of  Augs- 
buig,  and  then  an  instructor  in  religion  at  Augsburg, 
and  curate  and  professor  at  the  royal  theological 
seminary  in  Munich.  Since  1899  he  has  been  canon 
of  the  cathedral  at  Passau. 

He  haa  written:  Auegewiihite  Reden  dee  heOigen  Gregor  von 
Naeian*  (Kempten,  1874);  AuegewAhUe  Sehriften  dee  On- 
genee  (1876);  Proiiiglen  auf  dem  Feete  der  Heiligen  (Augs- 
bull,  1876);  Dae  Oiaidfenevrineip  der  katholiechen  Kirche 
(Vieona,  1877);  Proiiglen  auf  dem  Feete  der  edigeten  Jung- 
frau  (PaaMU,  1879);  Aufgabe  der  proteetantieehen  Theolofftn 
(Auc^uii,  1882);  Oedanken  Hber  die  Union  (HOdesheim, 
1883):  CenfeeeiondU  LehrgegendUee  (1883);  Grobe  Un- 
%oahrheiten  von  und  Hber  Luther  (1884);  Der  ereU  Brief  an 
die  Theeealoniker  (Paaaau,  1885);  Bin  Wort  Hber  die  deuteehe 
protodanUtche  SchuU  (5  parte.  Hildesheiiii,  1887);  Ztir 
Charakterietik  der  protedomtiechen  Polemik  der  Gegenvmi 
(1889):  Zur  TdMoOegende  {XSB»)\  Protedantieehe  Lehre  vom 
Antichrid  (1891);  Zur  CharakterieHk  dee  Protedantiemu$  in 
Vergangenheit  und  Gegenwari  (1892);  Sendechreiben  eines 
katholieehen  an  einen  orthodoxen  Theologen  (Aucsbius,  1895); 
Der  Protedantiemue  uneerer  Tage  (Hunioh,  1897);  Die  Wie- 
dervereinigung  der  ehridliehen  Kenfeeeionen  (liaiiu,  1900). 

ROBHR,  rOr,  JOHAHN  FRIEDIUCH:  German 
Lutheran  of  the  rationalistic  school;  b.  at  Rosa- 
bach  (24  m.  S.W.  of  Leipsic)  July  30,  1777;  d.  at 
Weimar  June  15, 1848.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  preacher  at  the  university  church  of  the 
same  city,  and  then  taught  for  two  years  at  Pforta 
(1802-04).  He  was  then  pastor  at  Ostrau,  near 
Zeits,  until  1820,  when  he  was  called  to  become 
chief  pastor  at  Weimar,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  likewise  chief  court 
preacher,  supreme  consistorial  and  ecclesiastical 
councilor,  and  general  superintendent  for  the 
princi]>ality  of  Weimar. 

The  importance  of  Rdhr  lies  in  his  defense  of  pop- 
ular rationalism,  a  position  first  consciously  set 
forth  in  his  Britfe  Ober  den  RaHonalimius  (Aachen, 
1813).  This  system  was  essentially  the  blending  of 
two  religious  truths,  revealed  and  non-reveaJed 
(reason),  the  final  end  of  religion  being  pure  moral- 
ity; the  divinity  of  Christ  was  categorically  denied. 
R6hr's  views  were  received  with  so  little  favor 
that  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  his  Grund- 
und  CRaubenss&ixe  der  evangdisch-protestanHtchen 
Kirche  (Neu8tadlH>n-the-0der,  1834,  1844)  he  was 
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forced  to  modify  the  radicalism  of  his  theories. 
He  continued  his  advocacy  of  rationalism  in  the 
journal  published  by  him  under  the  successive 
names  c^  PredigerHUeratur  (1810-14),  Neite  und 
neuesU  Predigeriitteraiur  (1815-19),  and  KrUiache 
Pndiger-BiHiothek  (1820-48).  He  was  at  the 
same  time  involved  in  polemics  with  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him,  until  the  untenability  of  the  posi- 
tion of  popular  rationalism  was  effectually  shown 
by  Hase  after  a  bitter  controversy.  ROhr  likewise 
savagely  assailed  the  school  of  Scheiermacher 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.  The  character  of 
Rohr,  both  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  man,  is  mir- 
rored in  his  sermons,  which  appeared  in  several 
collections,  as  in  his  Christoloffiache  Predigten  (2 
vok.,  Weimar,  1831-37),  as  well  as  in  the  Magaein 
fur  ehrudiche  Prediger,  which  he  edited  after  1828. 
He  also  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  Anthropologie  fur 
Volkssehtden  und  den  Sdbstunterrickt  (Zeitz,  1815); 
PdldsUna  oder  historischrgeoffraphische  Besckreibung 
det  judi8chen  Lcmdes  zur  Zeit  Jesu  (1816);  Luthera 
Liben  und  Wirken  (1818);  Kleine  iheologische 
SckrifUn  (Schleusingen,  1841);  and  Die  guie  Sache 
(Us  ProteetanHamus   (Leipsic,    1842). 

(G.  FRANKf.) 
Bibuografht:     B.    Hain,   Neue  Nekrolog  der  DeuUchtn, 
xxvi.  1  (1848),  451;   Q.  Frank,  QfchichU  der  proteatanti- 
Khen  TkaologU,  m.  308,  Leipoic,  1875;  ADB,  xxx.  92. 

ROELL,  rOl,  HERMANN  ALEXANDER:  Dutch 
Refonned;  b.  at  Dolbergh,  Westphalia,  1653; 
d.  at  Amsterdam  July  12,  1718.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hamm  (1669-70),  Utrecht  (1670-71), 
and  Groningen  (1671-72),  but  he  was  forced  by  the 
siege  to  leave  the  latter  city,  and  remained  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  until  1674,  when  he  resumed 
ius  studies  at  Hamm  (1674-75),  completing  them 
at  Utrecht.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  at  Leyden, 
after  which  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Princess  Pala^ 
tme  Elizabeth  ^1679-80)  and  of  Albertina  Agnes, 
widow  of  Williain  Frederick,  stadtholder  of  Fries- 
land  (1680-82).  For  four  years  he  was  pastor  at 
Deventer,  but  in  1686  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Franeker,  where  he  remained  until  1704, 
when  he  accepted  a  similar  appointment  at  Utrecht. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Amsterdam. 
RoSll  belonged  to  the  school  of  Cocoeius  and  Des- 
cartes, and  as  a  rigid  critic,  holding  that  reason 
could  not  be  in  conflict  with  revelation,  he  sought 
to  harmonise  the  two,  maintaining  that  revelation 
had  been  given  to  supplement  the  inadequacy  of 
reason.  Working  along  the  lines  of  his  inaugural 
address  at  Franeker,  De  rdigione  ncdurali  (Franeker, 
1686),  RoSll  became  the  object  of  severe  criticism, 
particularly  from  the  rigidly  Calvinistic  Ulrich 
Huber,  pnrfessor  of  jurisprudence.  Before  the  con- 
troversy was  ended  by  the  command  of  the  estates 
of  Friesland,  Ro^,  who  was  supported  by  his 
Franeker  colleagues  J.  van  der  Waeyen  and  R.  ab 
Andala,  had  written,  in  reply  to  the  critiques  of 
Huber,  his  Kort  onderzoek  over  de  iwaalf  ateUingen 
van  Uhr,  Huber  (Franeker,  1687)  and  Vindicica 
eiaminia  hrevia  duodecim  poaitionum  Uhr,  Hubert 
(1687).  Meanwhile  his  deference  to  the  importance 
of  reason  and  his  non-Galvinistic  views  on  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son  had  aroused  suspicion.  He 
taught  that  "generation''  here  implied  merely  that 
X.-6 


the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  possessed  the  same 
nature  and  essence  as  the  first,  coexisting  with  the 
Father  from  eternity,  appearing  in  the  flesh,  and 
revealing  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  his  works.  The 
terms  "Father"  and  "Son,"  moreover,  connoted 
simply  an  extremely  close  association  of  the  two, 
the  relation  between  the  divine  sender  and  the  divine 
envoy.  He  also  taught  that  the  earthly  death  of  tho 
righteous  satisfies  divine  justice  and  is  sufficient  to 
obtain  forgiveness;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
suspected  of  entertaining  heretical  views  on  the  eter- 
nity of  the  divine  decree  and  the  divine  obligation  to 
punish  sin,  as  well  as  on  satisfaction,  justification, 
and  other  doctrines. 

These  views  were  assailed  by  Rofill's  colleague,  C. 
Vitringa,  in  1689,  whereupon  RoSll  defended  a  series 
of  Theaea  theologica  de  genercUione  Filii  et  morte 
fideUum  (Franeker,  1689),  following  this  up  with 
the  publication  of  lus  own  two  dissertations  De 
generaHone  FUii  (1689)  in  answer  to  the  strictures 
of  Vitringa.  The  controversy  was  finally  ended  in 
1691  and  Ro^ll,  to  prevent  any  further  misimder- 
standing,  wrote  the  Kort  en  eenvoudig  berigt  van 
het  verachil  over  de  geboorte  dea  Soons  (Amsterdam, 
1691),  while  the  senate  forbade  all  professors,  pas- 
tors, and  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  occupy  themselves 
longer  with  the  matter.  Despite  all  this,  the  Synod 
of  South  Holland  condemned  the  teachings  of 
Ro^Il  in  1691,  similar  courses  being  pursued  by  the 
synods  of  North  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen. 
Even  with  Roell's  death  bitterness  against  him  did 
not  disappear,  for  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  some  synods  issued  an  annual  warning 
against  his  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  though 
condenmed  by  his  church,  Ro^ll  enjoyed  the  support 
of  the  civil  authorities,-  and,  thanks  to  lus  gentle 
disposition,  had  an  honorable  career  as  a  teacher. 
Among  his  works  not  already  mentioned,  special 
allusion  may  be  made  to  his  De  theologica  et  theologue 
aupranaturalia  pra  naturali  prceatantia  (Utrecht, 
1704);  Commentariua  in  epiatolam  ad  Epheaioa  (2 
parts,  1715-31);  and  Explicatio  caihacheaeoa  HeideL- 
bergenaia  (1728),  as  well  as  to  his  editions  of  the 
writings  of  A.  Gulichius,  A.  House,  and  T.  Nemethi. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
BiBiJoaRAPHT:  A  Vita  is  in  Bibliotheca  Brenunna,  Class 
II.,  pp.  707-723,  Bremen,  1760-66;  the  Judicium  eccU- 
wiaaticum  was  published  at  Leyden,  1723;  B.  Glasius, 
Oododeerd  NedeHand,  iii.  189-197,  Bois-le-Duc.  1851- 
1856;  W.  B.  S.  Boeles.  FrieOanda  Hoogeachool  en  het 
Rijka  Athenanan  te  Franeker,  ii.  309-318,  Leeuwarden, 
1889. 

ROERDAM,  rOr'dOm,  THOMAS  SKAT:  Danish 
bishop;  b.  at  Laastrup  (16  m.  n.  of  Viborg)  Feb.  11, 
1832;  d.  at  Copenhagen  Sept.  25,  1909.  Having 
acquired  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1848,  he  continued 
study  under  his  father  and  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  (candidate  in  theology,  1855),  speciali- 
zing in  ti^e  Semitic  languages;  as  a  result  he  pub- 
lished Paul  of  Telia's  Judges  and  Ruth  in  the  Syriac 
from  the  Septuagint  {Libri  Judicum  et  Ruth  aecun- 
dum  veraionem  Syriaco-Hexaplarem,  Copenhagen, 
1859-61),  with  Greek  translation,  notes,  and  disser- 
tation. During  1858-69  he  resided  in  Copenhagen, 
studying  and  teaching,  in  1866  publishing  Hiatoriak 
Oplyaning  am  den  hellige  Shift,  and  in  1868  Den 
kriatelige  Lcere  frematiUet  i  Sammenhamg.    He  was 
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minister  in  S6nderup  and  Nordnip  (1869-73),  in 
Rdnnebek  and  Olstrup  (1873-^80),  at  Helligaandft- 
kirken  in  Copenhagen  (1880-^);  provost  at  Hol- 
men  (1865-05);  and  in  1895  was  appointed  bishop 
of  ZctfUandy  being  primtu  inter  pares  among  the 
Danish  bishops,  and  having  after  1900  the  title  of 
Ordensbiskop.  As  a  preacher  his  influence  was 
wide,  especially  among  the  yomiger  clergy,  and  his 
sermons  are  widely  read.  As  bishop  he  worked 
indefatigably  for  the  building  of  churches,  did  much 
for  the  hymnal,  and  also  influenced  legal  provisions 
for  Denmark.  He  translated  the  New  Testament, 
with  explanatory  notes  (1887-1892). 

John  O.  Evjbn. 

ROEUBLI,  WILHELM.    See  Rbubun. 

R06ATI01I  DATS:  Days  appointed  for  public 
supplication  to  Qod  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  and  other  benefits.  Such  special  supplications, 
known  as  lUanuB  rogaJtUmes,  are  found  in  the  Church 
at  an  early  period  (Sosomen,  HUt.  ecd.,  viii.  8). 
Processions  with  litanies  of  two  kinds  took  place,  the 
regular  on  St.  Mark's  Day  (April  25)  and  in  the 
week  before  Ascension  Day,  and  others  on  special 
occasions  for  extraordinary  needs.  Sidonius  de- 
scribee the  solemnities  as  consisting  of  fasting, 
preaching,  singing,  and  weeping.  In  the  Franldsh 
kingdom  the  rogations  before  Ascension  Day  were 
made  of  universal  obligation  by  the  first  Synod  of 
Orleans  (511) ;  in  Spain  there  were  peculiar  observ- 
ances (second  Qynod  of  Braga,  563,  can.  xvi.,  cf. 
Hefele,  ConcUiengeachiMe,  iii.  17-18,  Eng.  transl., 
iv.  383-384,  Ft.  transl.,  iii  1,  p.  178;  fifth  of 
Toledo,  can.  !.,  cf.  Hefele,  ut  sup.,  iii.  88,  Eng. 
transl,  iv.  459,  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1,  pp.  277-278; 
sixth,  can.  ii.,  Hefele,  ut  sup.,  iii.  90  [merely  re- 
aflkms  the  finding  of  the  fifth  ^ynod]).  Those  who 
took  part  in  the  St.  Mark's  Day  procession  in  Rome 
were  divided,  according  to  the  pattern  set  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  into  seven  classes,  clergy,  lay- 
men, monks,  virgins,  married  women,  widows,  the 
poor,  and  children,  and  from  this  arose  the  "seven- 
fold litany."  The  seventeenth  Council  of  Toledo, 
694  (can.  vi.),  decreed  monthly  rogations  for  the 
Visigothic  kingdom,  and  the  same  were  ordered  by 
the  Lateran  Council  under  Innocent  III.  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  the  ancient  "week  of  (prayer" 
before  Pentecost  has  been  retained  in  a  number  of 
places,  sometimes  with  the  processions,  as  in  Pom- 
eranla  and  Brandenburg.  Even  to-day  solemn  pro- 
cessions are  made  through  the  fields  for  a  blessing 
on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  month  of  May  or  at 
other  times,  on  which  occasions  the  ancient  solemn 
litanies  (the  LUania  communis)  in  responsive  form 
are  usually  used.  [In  the  Anglican  communion  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  before  Ascension 
Day  are  counted  as  fast-days, "  <m  which  the  Church 
requires  such  a  measure  oif  abstinence  as  is  more 
especially  suited  to  extraordinary  acts  and  exercises 
Of  devotion."]  M.  Hbbold. 

BiBUOOBAPiiTt  Bingfaftm,  Orioinm,  XIII.,  L  10,  XXI.,  iL 
8;  A.  J.  Binterim,  DmkwMiokeiUn,  iv.  655  aqq..  Mains, 
1837;  J.  C.  W.  AuffOBti.  DmUtw^lniiokmtm,  z.  7-72,  Leip- 
■ie.  1829:  T.  F.  D.  KUefoth.  LUmvi»<^  Abtkamdi^mo^ 
▼L  155,  8  volt.,  2d  ed.,  Sdiwerin,  1858-410;  F.  Proeier 
•ad  W.  H.  Ttut,  NmoHitL  ofiksBookofCi 


pMsim,  Londoo,  1905;  J.  H.  Bhmt,  Annotatsd  Book  of 
Copnmon  Praymr,  pp.  221-222,  2M-298,  New  York,  1908; 
KL.  iL  894-897. 

ROGERS,  HEURT:  Essayist  and  apologist;  b. 
at  St.  Albans  (19  m.  n.n.w.  of  London)  Oct.  18, 1806; 
d.  at  Pennal  Tower,  Machynlleth  (53  m.  n.e.  of  Car- 
digan), North  Wales,  Aug.  20,  1877.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Hij^uiy  CJollege,  1826-29;  was  Independ- 
ent minister  at  Poole,  Dorset,  1829-32;  lecturer 
on  rhetoric  and  logic  at  Highbury  CJollege,  1832-36; 
professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature. 
University  CJoUege,  London,  1836-39;  of  English 
literature  and  language,  mathematics,  and  mental 
philosophy,  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  1839- 
1858;  and  principal  of  the  Independent  CJollege, 
Manchester,  from  1858  until  a  few  years  before  his 
death.  An  incurable  throat  trouble  compelled  him 
to  abandon  preaching  so  that  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  FVom  1839  to  1859  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Edinburgh  Revitw,  in  the  columns 
of  which  he  published  much  of  his  best  work.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Tractarian  movement.  His  reputation  mainly 
rests  uponhiBEdipseo/Faithy  or  a  Visit  toardigiaus 
Sceptic  (London,  lS52)axkd  Defence  (I8&i).  His  other 
writings  embrace.  Essay  on  the  Ltfe  and  Cfenius  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  (prefaced  to  Edwards's  Works, 
1834);  Life  cf  John  Howe  (1836);  Essays  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (3  vols.,  1850-^);  Essay 
on  the  Ufe  and  Cfenius  cf  Thomas  FuUer  (1856); 
Sdections  from  the  Correspondence  of  R,  E.  H.  Orey^ 
son,  the  name  Greyson  bcdng  an  anagram  for  Rogers 
(2  vols.,  1857);  and  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the 
Bible  inferred  from  itseff,  Congregational  Lectures 
(1873). 

Bibuoobapht:  A  Momoir  by  R.  W.  Dale  prafaeea  the  8tb 
ed.  of  Th€  Suporhuman  Origin  oftk$  Bible,  1893;  Congrv^ 
tiomd  Your  Book,  1878.  p.  347;  DNB,  zlix.  121-123. 

ROGERS^  JOHN:  1.  English  Protestant  martyr; 
b.  at  Deritend  in  the  parish  of  Aston  (2  m.  n.  of  Binn- 
ingham)  about  1500;  burned  at  Smithfield,  London, 
Fd>.  4,  1555.    He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge 
(BA.,   1526);    received  an  invitation  to  C^irist 
Church,  Oxford;   about  1534  became  chaplain  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp,  and  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tjmdale  and  became  a 
Protestant.   In  1537  he  issued  (probably  at  Witten- 
berg), under  the  pseudonym  of  ''Thomas   Bfat- 
thewe,''  a  skilful  ocnnbination  of  the  Bible  transla- 
tion of  Tyi^dale  and  Coverdale  with  preface  and 
notes,  which  has  since  been  known  as  Biatthew's 
Bible.    (See  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  {  4.)    He  re- 
moved to  Wittenbeig,  where  he  was  pastor  until  the 
accession  of  Edward  VI.,  when  he  returned  to  in- 
land (1548).    He  was  in  1550  provided  by  Bishop 
Ridl^  with  settlements  in  London,  and  in  1551 
made  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.    On  the  succession 
of  (^ueen  Maiy  (1553)  he  was  arrested  for  his  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  Romanism,  and  after  montlu  of 
imprisonment  was  burnt — the  first  Marian  martyr. 
BmuoosAPHT:  J.  L.  Chester.  John  Roger;  the  Compiler  of 
the  Firwt  Authoriaed  BngtUk  Bible,  London,  1861;  C  An- 
denon.  Annale  of  the  BngUeh  Bible,  ed.  Hugh  Andenmu 
pp.  268. 294. 296. 429-438.  ib.  1882;  J.  I.  Mombert.  Hamd- 
Book  to  the  BngHA  Vereione  of  the  Bible,  pp.  1 76  aqq. .  New 
York.  1883;  H.  W.  Hoere.  BvolMtum  of  the  BngH^  BMo. 
pp.  180-183.  ib.  1902;   I.  M.  Price.  Aneotiry  of  our  Aw^ 
IM  BAU,  pp.  260-268,  262,  Phibdetpbia.  1907. 
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8.  Rngliwh  Fifth-monarchy  man;  b.  at  Meesing 
(43  m.  n.e.  of  London)  in  1627;  d.  probably  in  Lon- 
don in  1665.  His  father  Nehemiah  was  a  devout 
Anglican  minister,  loyal  to  Charles  I.  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud.  Religiously  awakened  when  ten  years 
of  age  by  the  terrific  preaching  of  the  Puritan  Will- 
iam Fenner  and  later  by  Stephen  Marshall,  one  of 
the  PreBbjrterian  preachers  to  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  by  the  reading  of  H.  Drezelius*  ConnderatitmB 
upon  Eternity  (in  Latin,  €>ologne,  1631),  his  reason 
was  dethroned  so  that  he  had  to  be  tied  hand  and 
foot  in  bed  where  his  continuous  oiy  was,  "  I  am 
damnedl  I  am  damned!  I  am  sure  I  can  not  be 
saved!  It  is  impossible  1  Oh,  hell!  hell!  fire  about 
mel  The  devils  are  at  me  I"  As  dreams  of  torment 
drove  him  mad,  so  a  dream  of  heavenly  mercy  and 
comfort  restored  his  reason.  After  he  had  associa- 
ted himself  with  the  Roundheads  (1642),  his  father 
cast  him  off  in  the  midst  of  winter.  He  made  his 
way  by  begging  to  Cambridge,  where  he  had  studied 
for  awhile  before,  hoping  to  support  himself  by 
labor  or  to  secure  a  sdiolarship.  Failing  in  this  he 
came  near  starving,  subsisting  for  some  time  on 
refuse,  and  even  eating  leather,  feathers,  and  grass. 
He  was  sorely  tempted  to  eat  his  own  flesh  and  to 
commit  suicide.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  a  position 
as  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  was  offered  him 
(1643).  Soon  afterward  he  felt  called  to  preach 
and  realised  that  he  possessed  the  neoessaiy  gifts 
and  graces  in  multiplied  abundance.  He  was  or- 
dained as  a  Presbyterian  minister  (1647  or  1648) 
and  became  rector  of  Burleigh.  In  less  than  a  year 
he  renounced  Presbyterianism  and  became  Inde- 
pendent lecturer  at  8t.  Thomas  Apostle's  in  London. 
In  1650  he  was  chosen  by  parliament  one  of  six 
ministers  to  preach  in  Dublin  at  a  salary  of  £200 
a  3rear.  Chiist  Church  cathedral  was  assigned  to 
him  and  Governor  Hewson  was  a  member  of  his 
eoogrogation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  join  with 
HewBon  in  mifitaiy  service  when  there  was  need. 
His  ministerial  work  was  seriously  distiurbed  by 
Thomas  Patient,  also  a  parliamentary  preacher, 
who  convinced  many  of  Rogers'  parishioners  of  the 
unacripturalneaB  of  infant  baptism  and  the  duty  of 
bdievers'  baptism.  Rogers'  defense  of  infant  bap- 
tism alienated  half  of  his  constituents  and  his  ad- 
vocacy of  toleration  and  the  rights  of  women  the 
other  half.  His  position  having  thus  become  un- 
tenable he  returned  to  London  after  six  months  in 
Dublin  and  resumed  his  lectureship.  In  his  Bethr 
Flemish:  EpiaOe  to  ihe  Churches  (London,  1653)  he 
gives  a  highly  colored  account  of  the  annoyances 
and  persecutions  that  he  suffered  in  Dublin  and  re- 
veals much  of  the  spirit  of  his  ministiy.  He  also 
polemiaes  diarply  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
whom  he  compares  vrith  Romanist  priests  in  point 
of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  In  his  5a^r»r;  orDcmes- 
day  Dnttffing  Nigh,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning  to 
Lawyen  (1654),  he  denounces  the  lawyers  as  the 
archenemies  of  true  Christianity  and  sets  forth  his 
views  respecting  the  approaching  end  of  the  Fourth 
Monarchy  with  its  laws  and  lawyers  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  "  with  those  godly 
laws,  officers,  and  ordinances  that  belong  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus."    The  Sagrir 

contains  a  letter  "  to  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 


General  Oomwell,  the  People's  Victorious  Champion 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  He  seeks  to 
convince  CJromwell  that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Lord  to  lead  the  hosts  of  the  redeemed  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  persecutors  of  the 
continent,  ''  to  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor  and  to 
deliver  the  poor  and  needy."  In  the  "  Epistle  to 
the  Reader  "  he  declares  himself  the  champicm  of 
Christ  against  Antichrist  and  polemises  fiercely 
against  the  tithing-law  and  any  connection  of  Church 
and  State.  He  claims  recently  to  have  been  treated 
contemptuously  and  violently  by  a  conunittee  of 
parliament  whUe  presenting  his  objections  to  tithing 
and  State-Churchism.  He  predicts  that  the  Fifth 
Monarchy,  "  where  Christ  and  his  saints  shall  rule 
the  world,"  vrill  begin  in  1656.  ''As  in  Noah's  flood, 
after  the  doors  were  shut  up  there  was  no  mercy, 
though  they  came  wading  middle-deep,  so  let  tMs 
be  an  alarum  to  all  men  to  make  haste  while  the 
door  of  the  ark  is  open.  In  a  few  years  they  will 
find  it  shut,  and  then  though  they  wade  through 
and  through  much  danger,  whether  Parliament 
men.  Army  men,  Merchant  men,  Clergy  men.  Law- 
yers, or  others,  they  may  find  it  too  late."  His  de- 
mand was  that  Cromwell  first  of  all  lead  an  English 
army  into  France  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
dyuBSty  and  the  relief  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots. 
Germany  and  Austria  were  to  be  conquered  by  the 
English  with  the  help  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  per- 
secuted in  those  countries.  Last  of  all  Rome  should 
be  taken  and  the  hierarchy  destroyed.  He  assures 
the  English  army  and  statesmen  that  "  if  they  will 
not  take  their  work  abroad  they  shall  have  it  at 
home,  as  sure  as  Gkxi  lives  and  b  righteous.  For 
when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  comes  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bounds,  or  limits,  or  rivers,  or  seas,  that 
shall  cap  up  or  confine  the  fervent  seal  and  flaming 
affections  of  an  Army,  Representative,  or  People 
spirited  for  the  work  of  Christ."  His  codiortations 
are  based  upon  the  most  sanguinary  passages  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  forci- 
ble dissolution  of  the  Barebones  Parliament  by 
Cromwell  (Dec.,  1653)  because  of  its  abolition  of 
tithes  and  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  other  rad- 
ical measures  infuriated  the  Fifth-monarchy  men, 
one  of  whose  leaders,  Majoivgeneral  Harrison,  was 
highly  influential  in  this  legislation.  Harrison, 
Rich,  and  Carew,  lay  members  of  the  party,  were 
imprisoned  or  sent  into  involuntary  retirement. 
Rogers,  Feak,  Vavasor  Powell,  and  Simpson,  Fifth- 
monarchy  preachers,  violently  denounced  Crom- 
well and  his  supporters  and  were  one  by  one  on 
various  pretexts  imprisoned,  Rogers  at  Lambeth 
in  July,  1654.  In  February  preceding  he  had  pub- 
lished his  Ftfth  Epistle  to  CromweU,  entitled  Mene, 
Tekel,  Peres:  or  a  Little  Appearance  of  the  Handr 
writing  .  .  .  against  the  Powers  and  Apostles  of  the 
Times.  While  in  prison  at  Lambeth  Rogers  pub- 
lished Morning  Beams:  or  the  Vision  of  Sie  Prison 
Pathmos  (1654).  This  writing  throws  much  light 
on  the  spirit  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  movement.  An 
interview  with  Cromwell  Feb.  6,  1655,  resulted  in 
no  better  understanding.  Two  months  later  he 
was  removed  to  Windsor  Castle.  His  sufferings  at 
Windsor  he  recorded  in  Jagar  Sahadutha:  An  OUed 
PiUar,    Released  in  Jan.,  1657,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
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don  and  soon  became  involved  in  a  Fifth-monarchy 
conspiracy  against  Cromwell's  government  and  was 
sent  with  Harrison  and  others  to  the  Tower.  Crom- 
well died  the  following  September  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard.  Rogers  and  other  Fifth-mon- 
archy men  cooperated  with  Sir  Heniy  Vane  for  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  Cromwell  and  enjoyed  great 
favor  under  the  restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  (1660)  Rogers 
retired  to  Holland  and  studied  medicine  at  Leyden 
and  Utrecht,  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
the  University  of  Utrecht  Oct.  17,  1662.  Return- 
ing to  England  soon  afterward  he  practised  medicine 
at  Bermondsey  and  was  admitted  ad  eundem  gror 
dum  at  Oxford  June  13,  1664.  He  published  med- 
ical theses  in  1662  and  1664,  in  connection  with  the 
receiving  of  his  degree.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no 
further  interest  in  religious  questions  after  he  be- 
came interested  in  medicine.  He  is  lost  sight  of  after 
1665  and  probably  died  of  the  plague  that  prevailed 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  that  year.  See  Fifth- 
MoNARCHT  Mbn.  A.  H.  Newman. 

BiBLiooRAPHT :  E.  Rofsn,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Opin- 
iong  of  a  Fifth-Monarchp'Man.  ChieHy  extraeted  from  the 
WrxHnoa  of  John  Rooera,  Preacher,  London,  1667.  J.  L. 
Chester,  The  Life  of  John  Rogere,  the  Compiler  of  the  firat 
Authorixed  Engliah  Bible,  ib.,  1861  (oontoins  sketch  of  the 
Fifth-monarchy  man,  whoacoording  to  family  tradition 
was  a  descendant  of  the  martyr) ;  DNB,  zlix.  180-132. 

ROGERS,  ROBERT  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, orientalist;  b.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  14, 1864. 
He  studied  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  city,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1882-84),  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore  (graduated,  1887), 
where  he  took  post-graduate  courses,  the  University 
of  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1895),  and  Haverford  CoUege,  Pa. 
(Ph.D.,  1890);  was  instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Haver- 
ford College,  1890;  professor  of  English  Bible  and 
Semitic  History,  Dickinson  College,  Pa.,  1890-92; 
and  has  been  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary  since 
1893,  also  non-resident  lecturer  at  the  Woman's 
College,  Baltimore,  1896-1900.  In  the  interest  of 
oriental  studies  he  attended  the  congresses  of  orien- 
talists at  London  in  1892,  where  he  was  honorary 
secretary,  Geneva  in  1894,  Paris  in  1897,  Hamburg 
in  1902,  and  Copenhagen  in  1908.  He  has  prepared 
Two  Texts  of  Esarhaddon  (Cambridge,  Eng.,  1889); 
CaUdogve  o/  Manuacripta,  chiefly  OrtenUd  (1890); 
InecripHone  of  Sennacherib  (London,  1893);  OuUinee 
of  the  Hietory  of  Early  Babylonia  (Leipsic,  1895); 
History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1900);  and  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
especiaUy  in  its  Relation  to  Israd  (1909). 

R066E,  rog'e,  BERNARD  FRIEDRICH  WIL- 
HELM:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Grosstinz  (a 
village  near  LiegnitB,  40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Breslau), 
Silesia,  Oct.  22,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Hidle  and  Bonn,  after  which  he  was  a 
teacher  in  a  high  school  for  girls  at  Coblens  and  a 
vicar  in  VoUenden  in  1854-56,  a  pastor  at  Stollberg 
near  Aachen  in  1856-59,  and  a  divisional  pastor  at 
Coblenjs  in  1859-62.  Since  1862  he  has  been  court 
chaplain  at  Potsdam,  serving  also  as  army  chaplain 
in  tbe  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870-71.  In  theology 
he  belongs  to  the  mediating  school  of  Lutheranism. 


Among  his  numerous  writings,  special  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  Die  evangdischen  GeisUichen  im 
Fddsug  van  1866  (Berlin,  1867;  Eng.  tiansl..  The 
Chaplain  in  the  Field  of  War,  London,  1870);  Die 
evangdischen  Fdd^  und  LazarethgeisUichen  der  kdnig- 
lichen  preiuisischen  Armee  im  Fddzuge  von  1870-71 
(1872);  Qott  war  mit  unsj  Predigten  und  Reden  im 
Fddevgevon  1870-71  (1872);  LuiherbachLein  (Leip- 
sic, 1883);  FddmarschaU  Prim  Friedrich  Carl 
(Berlin,  1885);  KaiserbUchlein  zur  Erinnerung  an 
Deutschlands  Hddenkaiser  Wilhdm  I.  (1888);  Friedr- 
rich  IIL,  dexdscher  Kaiser  {188S);  Kaiser  WUhelm 
der  Siegreiche  (Bielefeld,  1889);  AUeseit  im  Herm 
(collected  hymns  and  poems;  Leipsic,  1890;  new  ed., 
1909);  ChrisUiche  Charakterbilder  aus  dem  House 
HohenzoUem  (Hanover,  1890);  Vom  Kvrhut  zur 
Kaiserkrone  (2  yo]B.,lS9l-Q2);  OeneralfddvMrschaU 
Graf  MoUke  (Wttenberg,  1891);  Theodor  KSmer 
(1891);  Pf&rtnerleben  (Leipsic,  1893);  FOrst  Bismark 
(Hanover,  1895);  SedanbUchlein  (Dresden,  1895); 
Bei  der  Oarde,  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Fddzuge 
1870-71  (Hanover,  1895),  Aus  sid)en  Jahrzehnten 
(autobiography;  2  vols.,  Hanover,  1895-99);  Eine 
Osterreise  nach  Jerusalem  (1896);  lUustrierte  Ge- 
sckichte  der  Reformation  in  DeutscMand  (Leipdc, 
1899);  Johann  Friedrich  der  GrossmuHge  (Halle, 
1902);  GeneraVddmarschaU  Roon  (Hanover,  1903); 
and  Unser  Kaiserpaar  (Goslar,  1906);  Bildersaal 
der  christlichen  Wdt  (1907  qq.);  Rdigidse  Charak- 
tere  aus  dem  19.  Jahrkundart  (1908);  and  Dae 
Evangdium  in  der  Verfolgung,  Bilder  aus  den 
Zeiten  der  Gegenreformation  (Cologne,  1910). 

ROHAN,  T6"(in',  HENRI,  DUG  DE:  Huguenot 
leader;  b.  at  the  ch&teau  of  Blain  (23  m.  n.w.  of 
Nantes)  Aug.  21,  1579;  d.  on  the  battlefield  of 
Rheinfelden  (10  m.  e.  of  Basel)  Feb.  28,  1638.  He 
belonged  to  a  famous  Breton  family  which  espoused 
Protestantism  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  which  he 
and  his  brother  Benjamin,  prince  of  Soubise,  were 
the  most  celebrated  members.  Each  owed  his  abili- 
ties to  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Parthenay,  who 
educated  them.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  under  Heniy 
IV.  Henri  fought  against  the  Spaniards  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Amiens  (1597).  In  the  years 
following  he  traveled  through  Italy,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Ei^land,  and  Scotland  He  married  a  dau^ter 
of  Sully,  the  great  minister  of  Henry  IV.  When  the 
troubles  of  the  Huguenots  (q.v.)  broke  out  early  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  Rohan  became  th^ 
leader.  He  oonnnanded  their  forces  in  Upp^  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Upper  Guienne,  and  checkmated  Mar- 
shal Luynee  at  Montauban.  As  a  result  of  the  peace 
of  Oct.  9, 1623,  in  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (q.v.) 
was  confirmed,  Rohan  was  made  a  marshal  of  France 
and  invested  with  the  governments  of  Nhnes  and 
Uste,  with  a  compensation  of  800,000  livres  for  the 
loss  of  the  government  of  Poitou  and  St.  Jean 
d'Ang^ly.  This  peace  was  merelya  truce,  and  in  1627 
the  Huguenots,  rebelling  anew,  made  their  last  stand 
at  La  Rochelle,  in  the  defense  of  which  Rohan  and 
his  brother  took  part  (see  Rochelle).  With  the  fall 
of  the  Huguenot  power  in  France  Henri  retired  U> 
Italy,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Le  parfakt 
Capitaine  (1636;  Eng.  transl..  The  Complete  Captain, 
London,  1640).    But  Richelieu  was  loath  to  lose  his 
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abilities,  and  in  1633  he  took  part  in  the  war  in  the 
Valteline  (see  Richeueu).  He  was  also  made  oom- 
mander  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  France,  but  the 
cardinal,  growing  suspicious  of  his  influence  with  the 
Protestants,  sent  him  into  exile,  and  he  retired  to 
Badoi.  Again  he  returned  to  France  and  for  a 
time  fought  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Alpine 
passes,  but  soon  fell  out  with  the  cardinal  and 
offered  his  sword  to  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the 
greatest  Protestant  leader  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
(q.v.)  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He 
fdJ  in  the  first  engagement  (at  Rheinfelden)  in 
which  he  took  part.  Among  other  works  he  wrote 
Mhnoires  sur  Us  chases  advenues  en  France  depute 
la  mart  de  Henri  IV  jusqu*d  la  paix  de  Juin,  1629 
(Paris  1630;  8th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1756; 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1660);  and  M^movres  et  lettres 
tur  la  guerre  de  la  VdUdine^  ed.  Zurlauben  (3  vols., 
Geneva,  1758).        James  Westfall  Thompson. 

BiBuooaAPHT:  Fauvdet  du  Tor,  HitfL  de  Hmry  Due  de 
Rekan,  Parian  1667;  A.  Laugel,  in  Revtie  dee  deux  tnondee, 
1S79;  idem,  Hemy  de  Rohan,  eon  rdle  politique  et  mUitaiire 
muM  Lome  XIII.,  ib.  1889;  H.  O.  Sehybeivon.  Le  Due  de 
Rohan  et  la  chute  du  parti  proteetani  en  France,  ib.  1880; 
H.  de  Ia  Garde.  Le  Due  de  Rohan  et  lee  pnteetante  eoue 
Louie  XlJt..  flb.  1884;  J.  BQbnng,  Venedio,  GuMaf  Adolf, 
ued  Rohan,  Halle,  1885;  F.  Ouillennet,  Rohan  et  lee  Gene- 
writ,  Paris,  1891;  J.  de  BoufFard-Madiane.  Mtmoiree  eur 
lea  guerree  dmlee  duduede  Rohan,  1610-4^9,  ed.  C.  Pradel, 
ib.  1889;  F.  Pieth.  Die  FeldeHoe  dee  Henoge  Rohan  in 
YdtUn  und  in  GravbUnden,  Bern,  1905;  Lichtenbeiier, 
BSR,  xL  255-257. 

ROHR,  rdr,  IGNATZ:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Hochmtesingen  (a  village  near  Obemdorf, 
43  m.  8.W.  of  Stuttgart)  June  20, 1866.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  TObingen  (Ph.D.,  1894; 
D.D.,  1899),  where  he  was  a  lecturer  on  philosophy 
from  1894  to  1899  and  on  dogmatics  from  1899  to 
1903.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Breslau, 
where  he  remained  until  1906,  when  he  went  in  a 
omilar  capacity  to  Strasburg.  He  assists  in  editing 
BibUsche  Zeitfragen  (Monster,  1908  sqq.);  and  has 
written  Paulus  und  die  Gemeinde  von  Corinth  auf 
Qrund  der  beiden  Coriniherhriefe  (Freiburg,  1899); 
Der  Vemichtungskamff  gegen  das  biblisehe  ChriS' 
tuMd  (Monster,  1908);  and  Die  GlaubwOrdigkeU 
des  Markusevangdiums  (1909). 

ROIJAARDS^  ro/yOrds,  HERMAH  JOHAN: 
Dutch  Reformed;  b.  at  Utrecht  Oct.  3,  1794;  d. 
there  Jan.  2,  1854.  After  completing  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Utrecht  in  1818,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Meerkerk,  and  in  1823  was 
appdnted  prctfessor  of  theology  at  Utrecht.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  in  1839  of  the  Arekirf  voor  kerke- 
Ujke  Geschiedenis,  a  journal,  in  which  he  began  his 
history  of  the  Church  in  Holland,  by  an  account  of 
the  Reformation  in  Utrecht  (1845).  He  published 
Invoering  en  vesHging  van  het  Ckristendom  in  Neder^ 
land  (Utrecht,  1842),  which  was  supplemented  by 
QtschAtdenis  van  hel  gevesHgde  Christendom  en  de 
christdijke  kerk  in  Nederland  gedurende  de  mid' 
ddeeuwen  (2  parts,  184^53),  which  as  a  principal 
work  is  of  permanent  value.  He  also  furthered  the 
study  of  canon  law  in  Holland,  by  his  Hedendaagsch 
Kerkregl  bij  de  Hervormden  in  Nederland  (2  parts, 
1834-37).  (J.  J.  Van  OoBTBRZEBf.) 


ROKYCARA,  roc"is-a'ua,  JOHN:  Bohemian  priest, 
who  was  the  central  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Bohemia,  1430-70;  d.  1471.  He  first  became 
prominent  in  14127,  by  denouncing,  in  a  sermon,  the 
policy  of  Sigismund  Korybut,  who  was  attempting 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Bohemia 
and  the  pope,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Korybut. 
After  a  temporary  success  at  aims,  Bohemia  was  in- 
duced, from  exhaustion,  to  enter  the  negotiations 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  (q.v.),  which  ended  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  compacts  by  the  Bohemians, 
Rol^cana  taking  a  chief  part.  Before  the  compacts 
were  signed  (1435),  the  Bohemians  secretly  elected 
Rokycana  archbishop  of  Prague,  with  two  suffra- 
gans; bilt  Sigismund  did  not  recognise  him  as  arch- 
bishop without  the  consent  of  the  council  of  Basel. 
The  Roman  Catholic  reaction  in  1437  obliged 
Rokycana  to  flee  from  Prague,  but  he  resumed 
his  oflice  when  the  influence  of  George  of  Podiebrad 
(q.v.)  became  supreme,  in  1444. 
Bibuoqrapht:    Monumenia  eonciliorum  generalium  etBculi, 

XV.,  vol.  i.,  Vienna,  1857;    F.  Palacky.  Beitrtloe  eur  Ge- 

echichte  dee  Hueeitenkriegee,   2   vob.,   Pracue,    1872-73; 

Creichton,  Papacy,  ii.  180,  238-246,  256  et  paasim,  iii. 

130.   iv.    35-38;      Hefele,   ConcaiengeeehichU,   vol.    vii. 

panim;    and  the  literature  under  Ba8xz«,  Council  of; 

Hum,  John,  Huwztbs;  and  Poodebbad  and  Kunbtatt, 

Qbobob  or. 

ROLLS.    See  Canon  of  Scriftubb,  I.,  6. 

ROMAINE,  ro-mto^  WILLIAM:  English  Evan- 
gelical divine;  b.  at  Hartlepool  (17  m.  8.e.  of  Dur- 
ham), England,  Sept.  25,  1714;  d.  at  London  July 
26,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Hart  Hall  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1734;  M.A.,  1737);  was 
ordained  deacon,  1736,  and  priest,  1738;  and  was 
curate  for  many  years  at  Baustead,  Surrey,  and 
Horton,  Middlesex.  While  yet  a  deacon  he  made  an 
attack  upon  William  Warburton's  Divine  Legation, 
pursuing  the  subject  in  his  first  two  sennons  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  (1739, 1741).  To  critical  study 
he  made  the  contribution  of  a  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance, 1747-48,  being  an  edition  of  that  of  Marius 
de  Calasso.  Drawn  into  the  Evangelical  revival,  he 
first  adhered  to  John  Wesley,  but  in  1755  passed  to 
the  side  of  George  Whitefield;  and  remained  the 
ablest  exponent  among  the  Evangelicals  of  the 
highest  Calvinistic  doctrine.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
lectureship  at  the  united  parishes  of  St.  George's, 
Botolph's  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Billingsgate, 
London,  1748;  and  to  a  double  lectureship  at  St. 
Dunstan's-in-tiie-West,  1749,  in  addition  to  which 
he  became  morning  preacher  at  St.  Geoige's,  Han- 
over Square.  His  extreme  Calvinism  and  radical 
manner,  though  popular  with  the  masses,  resulted 
in  turbulence;  and  he  was  limited  to  an  evening 
service  at  St.  Dimstan's  and  deprived  of  St. 
Geoige's.  In  1756  he  became  curate  at  St.  Olave's, 
Southwark;  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  1750; 
and  at  Westminster  Chapel,  1761.  After  a  turbu- 
lent career,  he  obtained  the  living  at  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  and  St.  Andrew  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
1764,  where  he  continued  as  a  great  popular  at- 
traction till  his  death.  As  a  preacher  he  exercised 
great  power,  and  his  theology  and  views  on  the 
spiritual  life  are  best  contained  in  the  long-popu- 
lar works:   The  Ltfe  of  Faith  (London,  1764);  The 
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Walk  of  FaUh  (1771);  and  The  Triumph  cf  FaUh 

(1795). 

Bibuoosafrt:   W.  B.  Cadofaa.  Life  of  W.  Aohmmiu,  pre- 
fizad  to  Bomatne'a  WorU,  8  vols.,  LoodoD,  1796;  C.  EL 


De  Coetlocon.  Lif*  of  the  Juat  BxemiptifiM  mi  IA«  CharaeUr 
of  ...  W.  Romaine^  fb.  1795;  T.  Haweis,  Life  of  W. 
Romaine,  ib.  1797;  J.  C.  Ryle,  Ckrittian  Leaden  of  Ike 
Last  Century,  ib.  1868;  O.  T.  Fox,  Life  amd  Doetrim  oj 
,  ib.  1876;  DNB,  zUz.  176-177. 


ROHAN  CATHOLICS. 


I.Ina«DMaL 

BMiiorUnion(ll). 

EaEplomtian  (|  4). 

1.  Dootrine. 

Hie    OokHUss    of    North    America 

2.  QovemixMat  and  DiMifdiiia. 

Aots  of  Union  after  1696  (I  8). 

(16). 

2.  Hie  Individual  Uniate  Gbunshca. 

Aooession  by  Immismtion  (|  6). 

4.  History. 

Senrioes    to    Indians    and    Necroes 

TiM  Foundatkm  (|  1). 

niaaa,  Annenians  (|  1). 

(17). 

Oieoo-Latin  Catbolieism  (|  2). 

In  Buasia  and  Turkey  (|  2). 

Attitude  of  the  American   Qovem- 

In  Ada  and  Afriea  (|  3). 

moit  and  People  (|  8). 

m.  In  America. 

Tridflotixie  and  Vatioan  Romankm 

(§9). 

(16). 

land  (1  1). 

Pius  IX.:  LeoXUI.;  PlusX.(|0). 

In  Bmsfl  (1  2). 

(1  10). 

D.  UniAte  Chuiehes. 

In  Other  Farts  of  South  Amerisn 

Administntka  (|  11). 

l.InGcDeiBL 

(§8). 

L  In  Gcneial:  The  Roman  Catholie  Church  is 
the  largest  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom (Greek,  Latin,  and  Protestant),  and  in  its  own 
estimation  the  only  church  founded  by  Christ  on 
earth.  Bellannin,  one  of  its  standard  divines,  de- 
fines the  Church  as  consisting  of  all  who  (1)  profess 
the  true  faith,  (2)  partake  of  the  true  sacraments, 
and  (3)  are  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Qiurch.  The  first  mark  excludes  all 
heretics,  as  well  as  Jews,  heathen,  and  Mohamme- 
dans; the  second  excludes  the  catechumens  and 
the  exconununicated;  the  third,  the  schismatics 
(i.e.,  the  Greeks  and  Oriental  Christians,  who  hold 
substantially  **  the  true  faith  "  and  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, but  refuse  ooedienoe  to  the  pope).  The 
IVoteetants,  without  distinction,  are  excluded  as 
being  both  heretical  and  schismatical.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  oonununion  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  also 
belong  in  this  category  of  heretics  by  the  decision 
of  Leo  XIII.,  in  an  Apostolical  Letter  of  Sept.  13, 
1896,  pronouncing  Anglican  orders  invalid  (Eng. 
transi.  is  given  in  The  Oreai  EncycUad  Letters  of 
Pope  Leo  XIIL,  New  York,  1903).  But  all  who 
hold  those  three  points  belong  to  the  chureh  mili- 
tant on  earth,  without  regard  to  their  moral  charac- 
ter {edamei  reprobi,  eceiesH  et  itnpii  sint),  though 
only  the  good  members  will  be  saved.  Thus  de- 
fined, the  Church,  says  Bellarmin,  is  as  visible  and 
palpable  as  the  (qiumdam)  republic  of  Venice  or  the 
(quondam)  kingdom  of  France.  He  denies  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church 
altogether.*  A  recent  Roman  Catholic  writer  on 
canon  kw,  Philipp  Heigenr6ther  {Lehrbuch  dee 
kathoUschen  Bechte,  p.  2,  Freibuig,  1905),  defines 
the  Church  as  "  the  communion  of  those  who  are 
united  under  one  Head,  Christ,  and  his  visible  vice- 
gerent for  the  confession  of  one  faith  and  the  pai^ 
tidpation  in  the  same  means  of  grace.''  One  of  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  the  Church  is  visibility  (p. 

*  De  concUiie  el  eedeeia,  lib.  iiL  o.  2:  "  Prvfeaaio  verm 
fidei,  eacramentontm  commtmio,  ei  etdyjeetio  ad  legiHrrtum 
paetarem  Romanwn  poniifieem.  .  .  .  Bcdeeia  eet  ecdua  tumir 
nvm  ita  vitOnlie  et  valpabiUe,  ut  eet  eeelue  popuU  Romani, 
vd  Regnvm  GaUim  atd  Reepvbiiea  Venetorum  "  (the  text  fa 
given  by  Mirbt,  QueUm,  pp.  274  sqq.). 


22).  The  full  name  of  the  Roman  communion  is  the 
'*  Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  CSiurch." 
It  nunibers  over  two  hundred  millions  of  souls,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  entire  Christian  population  of 
the  globe.*  It  is  found  in  all  continents  and  among 
all  nations,  but  is  strongest  in  southern  countries, 
and  among  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races  in  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Austria,  Ireland,  and  South  America. 
It  agrees  in  all  essential  doctrines  and  usages  with 
the  Greek  Churob  (except  the  papacy),  but  has 
more  vitality  and  energy;  while  it  is  behind  the 
IVotestant  communions  in  general  culture,  intelli- 
genoe,  and  freedom.  The  Roman  Chureh  has  a  rich 
and  most  remarkable  history,  and  still  exercises  a 
greater  power  over  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
any  other  body  of  Christians.  It  stretches  in  un- 
broken succession  back  to  the  palmy  dajrs  of  heathen 
Rome,  has  outlived  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  is  likely  to  live  when  Macaulay's  New-Zea- 
lander,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  shall  take 
his  stand  on  a  broken  areh  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

1.  Dootrinet  The  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
doctrine  is  contained  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  (the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene  with  the  FUioqus,  and  the 
Athanasian,  qq.v.,  and  also  see  Stmbougb),  in  the 
dogmatic  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  coundk 
(twenty  in  number,  from  325  to  1870),  and  in  the 
ex  cathedra  deliverances  of  the  popes.  'The  principal 
authorities  are  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (see  Trent,  Council  of),  the  Profesmon 
of  the  Tridentine  Faith,  conunonly  called  the  "  Creed 
of  Pius  rV."  (see  Tridentinb  PHoressioN  or 
Faith),  the  Roman  Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  d 
the  immaculate  conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican 
decrees  on  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  pq;)e  (1870).  A  thesaurus  of  decisions  on  all 
sorte  of  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  questions  is  af- 

«  Aoooidinc  to  the  statfatioB  of  1907.  the  proportion  stood 
thus: 

Eoman  CathoUos 230.866,633 

Protestants 143,237.625 

Q«e>» 98,016.000 

The  number  of  Roman  (Satholks  assisned  to  the  United 
States  fa  10,879,950,  the  enumeration  beinc  of  the  totd 
OathoUc  oonstituency,  while  the  Protestant  deoommatiou 
count  only  their  oommunieants. 
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folded  in  the  books  of  the  canon  law  beginning  with 
ths  "  Concordance  "  of  Evatian  (c.  1150),  but  this 
has  neyer  been  pronounced  a  final  authority.  The 
best  summary  d  the  leading  articles  of  the  Roman 
faith  is  contained  in  the  Cr^  of  Pius  IV.,  which  is 
binding  upon  all  priests  and  public  teachers,  and 
which  must  be  confessed  by  all  converts.  It  con- 
B5ts  of  the  Nioene  Creed  imd  eleven  articles.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  two  additional  Vatican 
dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (q.v.),  of  the 
Yiigin  liaiy  and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  (q.v.). 
The  Roman  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  was  pre- 
pared as  to  matter  by  the  Fathers  (especially  Ir&- 
nsus,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Leo  I.,  Gregory 
1.,  qq.v.),  logically  analysed,  defined,  and  defended 
by  the  medieval  schoolmen  (Anselm,  Alexander 
Hales,  Peter  the  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns 
Scotus,  qq.v.),  and  vindicated,  in  opposition  to 
Protestantism,  by  Bellarmin,  Bossuet,  and  M5hler 
(qq.v.))  and  completed  in  the  Vatican  dogma  of 
papal  infaUibility,  which  excludes  all  possibility  of 
doctrinal  reformation.  A  question  once  settled  by 
infallible  authority  is  settled  forever,  and  can  not 
be  reopened.  But  the  same  authority  may  add  new 
dogmas,  such  as  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Blary, 
which  still  remains  only  a  "  pious  opinion  **  of  a 
large  number  oi  Catholics,  as  the  immaculate  con- 
ception was  before  1854. 

2.  Gtovsmmesit  and  Discipline:  The  Roman 
Church  has  reared  up  the  grandest  goverxmiental 
fabric  known  in  history.  It  is  an  absolute  spiritual 
monarchy,  culminating  in  the  pope,  who  claims  to 
be  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  God  on  earth,  and  hence  the  supreme  and  in- 
fallible head  of  the  Church.  The  laity  are  excluded 
from  all  participation  even  in  matters  of  temporal 
administration;  they  must  obey  the  priest;  the 
priests  must  obey  the  bishop;  and  the  bishops,  the 
pope,  to  whom  they  are  bo\md  by  the  most  solemn 
oath.  This  system  is  the  growth  of  ages,  and 
reached  its  final  statement  at  the  Vatican  Council 
(q.v.).  The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  univer- 
sal dominion  over  the  Christian  Church,  and  even 
over  the  temporal  kingdoms  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Leo  I.  (440- 
461),  and  was  renewed  by  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Boniface  VIII.,  Leo  X.,  and  by 
other  less  prominent  pontiffs.  But  this  claim  has 
always  be^  resisted  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
has  claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Eastern  patriarchs, 
and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  independent  rights  of  their 
sovereignty.  The  conflict  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  between  priestcraft  and  statecraft, 
runs  through  the  whole  Middle  Ages,  and  was  re- 
vived under  a  new  aspect  by  the  papal  syllabus  of 
1864,  which  reasserted  the  most  extravagant  claims 
of  the  medieval  papacy,  and  provoked  the  so-called 
KuUurkatnpf  in  Germany  and  France  (see  Ultra- 
montanism),  and  the  recent  movements  in  France 
(q.v.)  Eliminating  in  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

The  pope  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  lus  f  \mctions 
by  a  college  of  cardinals  limited  to  seventy.  Arch- 
bishop McCloskey  (q.v.)  of  New  York  was  the  first 
American  cardinal,  appointed  in  1875,    and  Arch- 


bishop Gibbons  (q.v.)  of  Baltimore  the  second  (1882). 
The  pope  was  at  first  chosen  by  the  Roman  clergy 
and  people;  but  since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  he 
has  been  elected  by  the  cardinals  (for  method  of 
election  see  Pope,  Papacy,  Papal  Ststbii,  II.). 
The  pope  vrith  the  cardinals  together  form  the 
Consistory  (q.v.).  The  various  departments  of  ad- 
ministration are  asmgned  to  Congregations  (q.v.), 
under  the  presidency  of  a  cardinal,  such  as  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,  the 
Congregation  of  Sacred  Rites,  the  Congregation  of 
Indulg^ces,  and  the  Congregation  de  propaganda 
fide.  The  pope  has  regular  nuncios  in  the  princi- 
pal Roman  Catholic  capitals  of  Europe  except  Paris, 
namely,  in  Munich,  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels.  The  greatest  public  display  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy  was  xnade  in  Uie  Lateran  Council  of  1214 
under  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  Vatican  Coimcil  of 
1870  under  Pius  IX. 

8.  Worship  and  Oeremonles  t  These  are  embodied 
in  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Roman  Breviary,  and 
other  liturgical  books  for  public  and  private  devo- 
tion (see  Bbeviart;  Missal).  The  Roman  Church 
accompanies  its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  receiving  them  into  life  by  baptism,  dismisp 
sing  them  into  the  other  world  by  extreme  unction, 
and  consecrating  all  their  important  acts  by  the 
sacramental  mysteries  and  blessings.  The  worship 
is  a  most  elaborate  system  of  ritualism,  which  ad- 
dresses itself  chiefly  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and 
draws  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  service.  Cathedrals, 
altars,  crucifixes,  madonnas,  pictures,  statues,  and 
relics  of  saints,  rich  decorations,  solemn  processions, 
operatic  music,  combine  to  lend  to  it  great  attrac- 
tions for  the  common  people  and  for  cultured  per- 
sons of  prevailing  esthetic  tastes,  especially  among 
the  Latin  races.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  eon- 
verts  from  Rome  often  swing  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  utmost  simplicity.  In  this  communion 
every  day  of  the  calendar  is  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  one  or  more  saints.  The  leading  festivals  are 
Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  the  Annunciation  (Mar.  25), 
Purification  (Feb.  2),  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  All  Saints,  and  All  Souls  (Nov.  1,  2;  see 
Feasts  and  Festtvalb).  The  weekly  Sabbath  is 
not  nearly  as  strictly  observed  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Roman  Catholic  worship  is  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  even  in  language,  the  Latin  being  its  sacred 
organ,  and  the  vernacular  being  used  only  for  ser- 
mons, which  are  subordinate.  Its  throne  is  the 
altar,  not  the  pulpit  (which  is  usually  built  at  one 
side).  It  centers  in  the  Mass  (q.v.),  and  this  is  re- 
garded as  a  real  though  unbloody  repetition  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  officiating  priest  pronounces  the 
words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  the  elements  of  bread 
and  wine  are  believed  to  be  changed  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Savior;  and 
these  are  offered  to  Gkxl  the  Father  for  the  sins  of 
the  living  and  the  dead  in  purgatory.  The  Reform- 
ers saw  in  the  mass  a  relapse  into  Judaism,  a  re- 
fined form  of  idolatry,  and  a  virtual  denial  of  the 
one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who,  "  by  one  offering  hath 
perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified  "  (Heb. 
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X.  14).  But  Roman  Catholics  deny  the  charge,  and 
reverently  regard  the  maas  as  a  dramatic  com- 
memoration and  renewed  application  of  the  great 
mystery  of  redemption,  and  the  daily  food  of  the 
devout  believer  (on  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
cf.  the  literature  under  Breyiart;  Mabs;  and 
Missal). 

4.  History.  The  earliest  record  of   a  Christian 

Church  in  Rome  is  given  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

Romans  (58  a.d).    lliough  not  founded  by  Peter  or 

Paul,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those  **  strangers 

of  Rome,  Jews,  and  proselytes,"  who 

-a}'  J*  witnessed  the  Pentecostal  miracle  on 
t]^.  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Acts  ii.  10).  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
church  in  the  West,  and  acquired  great  distinction 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Vatican 
Hill,  where  the  chief  of  the  apostles  was  crucified, 
became  the  Calvary,  and  Rome  the  Jerusalem,  of 
Latin  Christendom.  The  Roman  martyrdom  of 
Paul  is  universally  conceded.  The  sojourn  of  Peter 
in  Rome  has  been  doubted  by  eminent  Protestant 
scholars,  and  it  can  not  be  proved  from  the  New 
Testament  (unless  '*  Babylon  "  in  I  Pet.  v.  13  be 
understood  figuratively  of  Rome) ;  but  it  is  so  gen- 
erally attested  by  the  early  Fathers,  Greek  as  well 
as  I^tin,  that  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  historical 
fact,  though  Peter  probably  did  not  reach  Rome 
before  63  a.d.,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  him 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  in  Paul's  Epistles 
of  the  Roman  captivity,  written  between  61  and  63. 
The  metropolitan  position  of  the  city,  whose  very 
name  means  "  power,"  and  which  for  so  many  cen- 
turies had  been  the  mistress  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  wide-spread  belief  that  Christ  (Matt.  xvi. 
18)  had  instituted  a  perpetual  primacy  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  Peter  and  his  successors  in 
office,  supposed  to  be  the  bishops  of  Rome,  are  the 
chief  secondary  ca\ises  of  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
congregation  to  the  highest  influence.  It  inherited 
the  ambition  and  prestige  of  empire,  and  simply 
substituted  the  cross  for  the  sword  as  the  symbol  of 
power.  For  fifteen  centuries  the  fortunes  of  West- 
em  C^iristendom  were  bound  up  with  the  Roman 
Church;  and  even  now,  in  its  old  age,  it  is  full  of 
activity  everywhere,  but  especially  in  Protestant 
countries,  where  it  is  stimulated  by  opposition. 
Three  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  age  of  ancient  Greco-Latin  Catholicism,  from 

the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the  final 

rupture  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.    This 

is    the    common    inheritance    of    all 

^lAtiST*"  ®^^c^®s-    It  is  the  age  of  the  Fathers, 

Catholioism.^^  the  ecumenical  creeds  and  councils, 

'and  of  Christian  emperors.    Many  of 

the  leading  features  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  dis- 

Mnct  from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in  the 

;cond  and  third  centuries,  and  have  their  roots  in 
:he  Judaizing  tendencies  combated  by  St.  Paul. 
I'he  spirit  of  traditionalism,  sacerdotalism,  prelacy, 
ceremonialism,  asceticism,  monasticism,  was  power- 
fully at  work  in  the  East  and  the  West,  in  the  Ni- 
cene  and  post-Nicene  ages,  and  produced  most  of 
those  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions  which  are  to 
this  day  held  in  common  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 


churches.  There  are  few  dogmas  and  usages  of 
Romanism  which  may  not  be  traced  in  embryo  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers:  hence  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  not- 
withstanding their  rivalry  and  antagonism.  But, 
alongside  of  these  Romanising  tendendes,  there  are 
found  also,  in  the  school  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Evan- 
gelical doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  which  were,  next 
to  the  Bible,  the  chief  propelling  force  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

The  age  of  Medieval  Latin  Catholicism,  as  dis- 
tinct and  separated  from  the  Greek,  extends  from 
Gregory  I.  (or  from  Charlemagne)  to  the  Reforma- 
tion (590-1517).  It  is  the  missionary  age  of  Ca- 
tholicism among  the  C>eltic  and  Teutonic  races  in 

northern  and  central  Europe.     Here 

*•  y^^La^*^  belong  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians 

Ohiisten.  °^  Europe,  under  the  fostering  care  of 

^^^^gg^   '  the  bishops  of  Rome;   the  growth  of 

papal  absolutism,  though  in  constant 
conflict  with  the  secular  power,  especially  the  Ger- 
man empire;  the  scholastic  theology,  culminating 
in  the  discussions  of  Anselm  and  the  system  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  also  the  various  forms  of 
mysticism,  represented  by  St.  Bernard,  Richard  and 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  (qq.v.),  and  Eckhart,  Tauler 
(qq.v.),  and  other  German  mjrstics  (see  Mtsticism); 
an  imposing  theocracy,  binding  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  together,  yet  with  strong  elements  of  op- 
position in  its  own  communion,  urging  forward 
toward  a  reformation  in  head  and  members.  Here 
occurred  the  Crusades  (q.v.),  lasting  for  two  hun- 
dred years  (1096-1292),  and  here  was  bom  the 
Gothic  type  of  architecture  and  were  reared  the  im- 
posing cathedrals  of  the  continent  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  this  period  belongs  the  revival  of  monas- 
ticism in  the  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders,  with 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Dominic  of  Spain  (qq.v.)  as 
their  founders;  and  also  the  papal  schism  with 
rival  popes  reigning  in  Rome  and  Avignon  (1377- 
1417).  The  Middle  Ages  cradled  the  Protestant 
Reformation  as  weU  as  the  papal  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. Wyclif  in  England,  Hus  in  Bohemia,  Wessel 
in  Grermany,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  the  Waldenses, 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  (Councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Basel  (qq.v.),  and  the  revival  of  letters 
(see  Humanism),  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  emanci- 
pated Christendom  from  the  spiritual  bondage  of 
Rome. 

The  age  of  modem  Romanism,  dating  from  the 

Reformation,  or  from  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563). 

This  is  Roman  Catholicism,  in  opposition  not  only 

4  Kod        ^  *^®  Greek  diurch,  but  to  Evangel- 

Bomaniiinu  ^^  Protestantism.    In  some  respects 

it  was  an  advance  upon  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  experienced  great  benefit  from  the  Ref- 
ormation. No  Alexander  VI.,  who  was  a  monster 
of  wickedness,  nor  Julius  II.,  who  preferred  the 
sword  to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X.,  who  had  more  inter- 
est in  classical  literature  and  art  than  in  the  Church, 
could  now  be  elected  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  No 
such  scandal  as  the  papal  schism,  with  two  or  three 
rival  popes  cursing  and  excommunicating  each 
other,  has  disgraced  the  (Church  since  the  sixteenth 
century.    On  the  other  hand,  the  papacy  has  given 
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formal  saaction  to  those  scholastic  theories  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions  against  which  the  Reform- 
ers protested.  It  has  also  again  and  again  expressly 
condemned  their  doctrines,  and,  by  claiming  to  be 
infallible,  made  itself  doctrinally  irreformable.  In 
1816  the  first  condemnation  of  Bible  societies  was 
issued  by  Pius  VII.,  who  declared  them  "  a  most 
subtle  invention  for  the  destruction  of  the  very 
foundataons  of  religion  "  (Mirbt,  QudUriy  p.  347). 
Pius  IV.  in  1564  expressly  condemned  all  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  by  heretical  authors,  i.e.,  Luther- 
ans, Zwinglians,  Calvinists,  and  the  like. 

In  modem  Romanism,  again,  two  periods  must 
be  distinguished,  which  are  divided  by  the  reign  of 
Pope  Pius  IX.  (a)  Tridentine  Romanism  is  di- 
rected against  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Ref- 
ormation, and  fixed  the  dogmas  of  the  rule  of  faith 
(Scripture  and  tradition),  original  sin,  justification 
by  faith  and  works,  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purga- 


6.  Triden- 
tina  and 


Vatioan  ^^>  invocation  of  saints,  the  venera- 
Bomanism  ^^°  ^^  relics,  and  indulgences.  The 
'  "  Old  CathoUcs  "  (q.v.),  who  seceded 
in  1870  and  were  exconmiimicated,  took  their  stand 
first  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  and  charged  the  latter  with 
apostasy  and  corruption;  although  in  fact,  and  as 
viewed  from  the  Protestant  standpoint,  the  one  is 
only  a  legitimate,  logical  development  of  the  other. 
(6)  Vatican  Romanism  is  directed  against  modem 
infidelity  (rationalism),  and  against  liberal  Catholi- 
cism (Gallicanism)  within  the  Roman  Church  itself. 
It  created,  or  rather  brought  to  full  maturity  and 
exclusive  authority,  two  new  dogmas  and  two  cor- 
responding heresies, — concerning  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  power  and  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, questions  left  unsettled  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Gallicanism  flourished  in  Fraoice  dining  the  golden 
age  of  its  literature,  and  was  formulated  by  Bos- 
suet  in  the  famous  articles  of  Galilean  liberties;  but, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1814, 
the  Ultramontane  school,  which  defends  papal  ab- 
solutism, has  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
secured  a  complete  triumph — ^first  in  1854,  when 
Pius  IX.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  a  dogma  of  faith;  and  in  the 
Vatican  Council  in  1870,  which  declared  the  pope 
to  be  infallible.  The  same  pope,  in  1864,  issued  the 
"Syllabus  of  Errors," — an  infallible  official  docu- 
ment, which  arrays  the  papacy  in  open  war  against 
modem  civilization  and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  reign  of  Pius  IX.  (q.v.)  was  very  eventful  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy:  it  marked  the  height  of 
g  p^  ^  its  pretensions  and  the  logical  comple- 

i.iift  YTTT  ■*  tion  of  its  doctrinal  system,  but  also 

p^Q^  2.' '  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  temporal  power.  On  the 
very  day  after  the  passage  of  the  papal 
infallibility  dogma  (July  18,  1870),  Napoleon  III., 
the  chief  political  and  military  supporter  of  the 
pope,  declared  war  against  Protestant  Prussia  (July 
19),  withdrew  his  troops  from  Rome,  and  brought 
upon  imperial  France  utter  defeat  and  contributed 
to  the  rise  of  the  new  German  Empire  with  a  Prot- 
estant head,  and  the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy.  Victor  Emmanuel,  supported  by 
the  vote  of  the  people,  marched  into  Rome,  fulfiUed 


the  dream  of  centuries  by  making  it  the  capital  of 
free  and  united  Italy,  and  confined  the  pope  to  the 
Vatican  and  to  a  purely  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
(Sept.  20,  1870).  History  has  never  seen  a  more 
sudden  and  remarkable  revulsion.  The  rule  of  Pius 
IX.,  lasting  thirty-one  years,  broke  the  tradition 
that  no  pontificate  would  exceed  that  of  Peter,  said 
to  have  lasted  twenty-five  years.  His  successor, 
Leo  XIII.  (q.v.),  who  gained  the  respect  of  all  West- 
em  Christendom  by  his  culture  and  character, 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  predecessors  in  again  de- 
nouncing Protestantism  as  the  "  Lutheran  rebel- 
lion, whose  evil  virus  goes  wandering  about  in  al- 
most all  the  nations"  (Encyclical,  Aug.  1,  1807) 
and  in  exalting  the  scholastic  theology  by  formally 
pronouncing  Tliomas  Aquinas  the  standard  theo- 
logian of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  pa- 
tron of  Roman  Catholic  schools  (^temi  patris, 
Aug.  4,  1879).  He  also  took  an  almost  impossible 
position  against  Biblical  scholarship  in  pronoimcing 
the  passage  about  the  three  witnesses,  I  John  v.  7, 
genuine  (Jan.  15,  1897).  His  successor,  Pius  X. 
(q.v.),  in  his  encyclical  Pcacendi  gregis,  1907,  has 
taken  a  position  against  all  freedom  of  Biblical  and 
theological  discussion  by  condemning  Modernism 
(q.v.),  forbidding  all  meetings  of  the  clergy  for  the- 
ological discussion  except  in  rarest  cases  and  under 
severe  restrictions,  and  ordering  the  appointment  of 
"  councils  of  vigilance  "  in  every  diocese  to  condemn, 
without  giving  reasons,  all  writings  and  teachings 
containing  the  scent  of  "Modernism."  He  has 
also  shown  his  retrograde  policy  by  forbidding 
women  to  sing  in  churches  and  limiting  church 
music  to  the  Gregorian  chant.  Both  these  popes 
have  been  as  emphatic  as  was  Pius  IX.,  who  made 
Alphonso  da  Liguori  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  in  as- 
cribing to  the  invocation  of  Mary  infinite  efficacy, 
and  in  calling  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  world  to 
pray  to  her. 

"Die  history  of  the  Roman  Church  during  the 
nineteenth  century  shows  the  remarkable  fact  that 
it  has  lost  on  its  own  groimd,  especially  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  but  gained  large  accessions  on 
foreign  soil,  especially  in  England,  by  the  secession 
of  Cardinal  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and  400 
Anglican  clergymen,  and,  by  immigration,  from  Ire- 
land, in  the  United  States,  and,  to  mention  a  small 
district,  Geneva.  Pius  IX.  reestablished  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  in  1850  and  in 
Holland  in  1853,  and  Leo  XIII.  in  Scotland,  1878. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  gain  has  been  more  than 
neutralised  by  the  Old  Catholic  secession  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of  Drs.  DSUinger, 
Reinkens,  and  von  Schulte,  and  other  eminent 
Catholic  scholars,  whose  learning  and  conscience 
did  not  permit  them  to  submit  to  the  Vati- 
can decrees  of  1870  (see  Old  Cathouob),  and  the 
Loa  von  Rom  (q.v.)  movement  in  Austria,  and  by  a 
growing  spirit  of  enlightened  Biblical  discussioQ 
within  the  church  by  such  men  as  Ixusy  of  France 
and  Father  Tyrrell  of  England. 

P.  SCHAFFt.   D.  S.  SCHAVF. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  different  lands 
apart  from  the  United  States  and  the  Uniates  (for 
which  see  below)  see  the  articles  on  the  separate 
coimtries. 
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n.  Unkte  Chnrchei. — 1.  ZnOmanat   Rome  has 

been    successful  in  winning    away  from  all  the 

churches  of  the  orient  greater  or  (more  generally) 

smaller  fragments  and  subjecting  them  to  obedience 

■n*^Aa      to  itself.    In  corporate  form,  though 

w^**  ^  individual  cases  \mder  circumstances 
^^"^  which  it  is  not  profitable  to  follow  out 
in  detail,  native  churches  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  have  submitted  to  aflSliation  with  Rome,  and 
so  in  the  peculiar  sense  which  that  church  attaches 
to  the  word  **  Catholic  "  have  gained  the  right  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves.  Officially  these 
churches  are  spoken  of  as  having  their  own  "  rite." 
As  opposed  to  the  "  Latin  "  rite  the  rites  of  the 
Uniates  are  said  to  be  four  in  number,  the  Greek, 
Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Coptic.  But  there  are  with- 
in these  divisions,  apart  from  the  Armenian,  sub- 
divisions which  are  made  partly  upon  national 
groimds  and  partly  upon  the  bases  of  customs  of 
cultus  or  of  speech.  The  term  "  rite  "  is  according 
to  Latin  usage  broader  than  in  common  accepta- 
tion. Commonly  the  word  denotes  the  form  of 
cultus,  the  usages  of  the  church  in  its  celebrations, 
while  the  Latin  sense  includes  every  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical custom  and  also  descent  or  derivation. 
Everywhere  it  may  be  said  that  a  rite  is  "  intro- 
duced," so  that  a  "  rite  "  may  spring  up  anywhere; 
but  ecclesiastically  a  rite  must  represent  a  tradi- 
tion. The  expression  is  akin  to  that  conveyed  by 
"  discipline,"  and  so  may  include  the  idea  of  or- 
ganisation, but  must  exclude  that  of  theory.  The 
Roman  Church  distinguishes  between  ordinances 
of  divine  right  and  those  of  human  right.  What 
is  not  of  divine  right  is  freer  in  its  nature,  over  it 
the  Church  exercises  jurisdiction.  To  the  sphere 
of  divine  right  bdong  dogma  and  the  sacrament. 
Hence  every  dogmatic  teaching,  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  "  essentials,"  must  be  taken  into  rec- 
ognition where  the  "  Catholic  "  church  is.  "  Rite  " 
includes  the  external  usages,  customs,  ordinances, 
and  institutions  which  are  in  the  sphere  of  "  human 
right "  and  are  consequently  not  necessarily  uni- 
form throughout  the  Church.  Even  in  the  sacra- 
ment what  is  not  of  its  essence  is  *'  rite."  Hence 
Rome  suffers  as  a  condition  of  affiliation,  where  in- 
sistence upon  the  Latin  rite  would  raise  serious  op- 
position, the  waiving  of  externals,  provided  that 
submission  is  made  to  its  dogma  and  "  all "  the 
sacraments  are  admitted.  Since  1870  one  of  the 
requirements  is  acceptance  of  papal  infallibility. 
In  the  orient  dogma  lives  in  the  celebration;  what 
is  not  liturgically  expressed  is  dogmatically  irrele- 
vant; conversely,  there  is  seen  in  the  permission  of 
individual  m3rsterious  usages  a  cheapening  of  the 
customary  special  teachings.  The  oriental  churches 
are  generally  ready  to  grant  that  other  churches 
may  have  a  charism.  Their  demands  in  the  matter 
of  propaganda  and  union  are  small.  Having  due 
re^uti  to  the  protection  of  their  forms  of  cultus, 
they  are  easily  able  to  make  approach  to  other 
churches  and  therefrom  receive  leadership.  Fornm 
of  jurisdiction  vaiy  among  oriental  Christians. 
The  same  councils  which  established  "  divine  eccle- 
siastical law  "  are  recognised  as  ecumenical  in  the 
East  as  in  Rome.  These  churches  even  concede  a 
kind  of  primacy  to  the  Roman  bishop,  according  to 


their  own  definition  of  it.  Hoice  a  sort  of  superi- 
ority may  be  conceded  by  the  orientals  to  the 
Latin  Church,  which  the  latter  may  wield  in  a 
way  not  to  displease.  Again,  the  latter  may 
waive  the  Latin  rite  in  virtue  of  its  own  reception 
as  ruler  and  of  the  pope  as  the  highest  ''  regent." 
Until  1870  illusions  might  be  cherished  respecting 
the  character  of  the  Roman  primacy.  Since  then 
no  union  has  been  effected,  nor  is  any  likely  to 
occur. 

A  certain  measure  of  theological,  though  not  of 
juristic,  importance  attaches  s^  to  the  confession 
of  faith  submitted,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal 
of  Gement  VI.  in  12fi7,  to  Gregory  X.  (q.v.)  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  by  the  Em- 
U^^  peror  Michael  Palieologus  (cf .  H.  Den- 
1867-16M.  '''^S^'  Enchiridion  aymbcloram  ei  de- 
finiiumum  .  .  .  ,  no.  LIX.,  WOr»- 
burg,  1900).  It  agreed  to  the  filioque,  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  purgatory,  and, 
above  all,  in  blunt  form,  to  the  papal  primacy. 
Over  against  this  document  is  to  be  noted  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Decretum  unumis  of  Florence  in  1439, 
proclaimed  in  the  bull  LtBteniur  adi  of  Eugenius 
IV.  In  this  latter  there  appears  as  assured  to  the 
Roman  Church  only  the  recognition  of  the  "  right " 
of  its  dogmatic  position,  particularly  so  far  as  litur- 
gical forms  were  eonoemed;  the  fiJioque  was  recog- 
nised as  lawfully  and  rationally  added  to  the  creed, 
but  the  Greeks  were  not  obligated  to  embody  it; 
transubstantiatlon  was  practically  admitted,  though 
not  in  explicit  terms,  and  the  controversy  over 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  regarded  as  deal- 
ing with  non-essentials,  each  church  being  per- 
mitted to  follow  its  own  custom.  The  matter  of 
purgatory  and  of  the  value  of  masses  for  the  dead 
was  "  defined,"  as  was  the  papal  power  of  ruling 
and  governing  the  whole  Church  universal  (Den- 
singer,  ut  sup.,  no.  LXXin.;  A.  Hefele,  Concilien- 
gesehiehte,  vii.  724;  see  also  Fxbra&^-Flobknce, 
Council  of).  With  the  bull  LcBtentur  cadi  as  the 
basis  of  the  expected  union  of  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  or  at  least  of  certain  fragments  of  it, 
Eugenius  could  issue  two  further  decrees  of  union, 
the  ExuUate  Deo  of  1439  having  reference  to  the 
Armenians,  and  the  CanUUe  Domino  concerning  the 
Jacobites  (Densinger,  ut  sup.,  LXXIII.,  B  and  C). 
The  result  of  these  last  was  only  partial  success,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Greeks.  A  brief  of  Leo  X.  (q.v.) 
issued  in  1521  confirmed  to  the  Greeks  not  only 
their  cultic  forms  and  usages,  but  also  their  hier- 
archy. The  bull  Magnus  Dominua  of  1595  of  Clem- 
ent Vni.  simply  renewed  the  formula  of  Ferrara- 
Florence  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  Ruthenian  union, 
and  the  bull  Decet  Romanoa  ponUficea  of  1596  fol- 
lowed, having  relation  to  the  hierarchy  of  the  new 
church. 

The  relation  of  Benedict  XTV.  to  union  is  of  espe- 
cial importance;  through  the  bull  Etsi  pastoraHs  d 
1742  he  regulated  the  connection  of  the  so-called 
Italo-Greeks  in  Italy,  and  through  the 
"i^n     ^^  Demandatam  coditua  he  dealt  with 
m^tmriROa  ^®   patriarchs   and   bishops    of  the 
^^  Melchites  (q.v.).     By  the  buD  Inter 

plurea  of  1744  he  extended  the  conditions  of  the 
preceding  bull  to  the  Ruthenians,  a  process  carried 
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8tm  farther,  to  the  "  oriental  Church,"  by  Leo  XIII. 
in  the  bull  OrientaUum  dignUaa  of  Nov.,  1894.  In 
1755  Benedict  XIV.  eonfinned  formally  the  coiv 
rectness  of  certain  "  rites."  Pius  IX.  also  has  sig- 
nificance here  because  of  his  two  briefs  of  1862, 
RomarU  pantifices  and  Amantissimua,  creating  a 
oentral  institution  to  deal  with  the  churches  of  the 
oriental  rite,  via.,  the  Congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  pro  negotiis  ritus  orientalis.  He  thought  it  time 
to  go  farther  into  the  matter  of  introducing  "  re- 
forms "  and  organic  changes  in  the  hierarchical  re- 
Utions  of  the  oriental  churches;  hence  there  issued 
the  bull  Revermarua  in  1867  referring  to  the  Arm&- 
Diaos  and  the  Cum  ecdeaiatHoa  of  1869  to  the 
"  Chaldeans."  But  of  all  the  popes  Leo  XIII.  was 
most  earnest  in  his  efforts  for  union.  He  wooed  the 
orientals  uicessantly,  and  employed  to  the  full 
measures  of  organisation  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Uniate  churchtt  and  to  enlarge  them  by  accessions 
(cf.  L.  K.  Goets,  Leo  XIIL,  pp.  221  sqq.,  Gotha, 
1899).  He  followed  the  example  of  certain  of  his 
predecessors  in  establishing  colleges  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  priesthood  to  serve  among  the  Uniates, 
carrying  this  movement  out  not  only  in  Rome  but 
also  in  Constantinople  and  Athens.  Among  the 
sabjects  which  appeared  in  the  encyclical  Prcsdara 
gratuloHonU,  issued  at  his  episcopal  jubilee  in  1894, 
which  he  said  lay  near  to  his  heart,  appeared  that 
of  imion.  He  promised  the  orientals  both  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  that  there  should  be  no  de- 
duction from  the  rights,  patriarchal  privileges,  or 
the  ritual  customs  of  each  church,  and  this  was  in 
1^  form  confirmed  by  the  bull  OrierUalium  dig- 
niUu  already  mentioned.  He  listened  with  patience 
to  the  complaints  of  the  orientals  concerning  the 
persecutions  which  they  had  suffered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  consideration  due  them  because  of  their 
long-established  freedom.  He  was  clever  enough 
and  great  enough  to  censure  the  attempts  at  Latin- 
ixation  which  were  made;  while  he  did  not  recall 
the  Latin  patriarchates  of  the  orient,  he  limited 
the  seal  which  was  being  exercised  in  making 
"  Latins  "  of  the  orientals. 

Were  these  intentions  carried  out  fully  in  papal 
policy,  the  essential  aspect  of  the  Uniates  would  by 
no  means  be  that  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Loofs  (JSymbolik,  vol.  i.,  TObingen, 
1902)  that  the  non-use  of  Latin  is  not  the  only 
privilege  left  to  the  Uniates.  They  have  their  own 
liturgies  and  a  aeries  of  festivals  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; while  they  must  recognise  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  Church  tLey  do  not  celebrate  the  days  sa- 
cred to  these  saints,  and  of  the  celebrations  of  the 
Western  Church  they  have  actually  taken  in  only 
Corpus  Christi;  their  monasticism  has  not  the  great 
diversity  oi  that  of  the  West,  there  being  in  most 
regions  only  the  Basilian  and  the  Antonian  orders, 
to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  Mekhitarists 
(q.v.)  in  Venice  and  Vienna;  and  above  all  they 
retain  in  slightly  modified  form  their  own  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  church  discipline.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  WestemrRoman  type  of  piety  could 
not  in  any  case  be  made  to  grow  in  these  churches; 
for  eastern  piety  is  dependent  upon  other  factors 
than  sheer  dogma  and  external  connection  with 
Rome. 


2.  The  Individual  IJniate  Ohnrches:  The  entire 
number  of  Uniates  may  amount  to  five  and  a  half 
millions.  Varied  groupings  may  be  made  according 
to  the  principle  employed.  One  method  has  al- 
ready been  given  above  (1,  §  1),  depending  upon  the 
''  rite."  Another  is  based  upon  the  method  of  or- 
ganisation, resulting  in  three  groups:  (1)  those 
which  have  their  own  "  rite  "  only  in  a  subordinate 
sense,  and  have  not  a  separate  hierarchy,  being 
under  Latin  bishops,  of  whom  are  the  Greeks  in 
Italy,  the  few  Bu^arians  and  Abyssinians,  a  part 
of  the  Armenians,  and  the  so-called  Thomas  Chris- 
tians (see  Nbstobians);  (2)  those  which  have  their 
own  bishops  and  sometimes  a  metropolitan,  espe- 
cially in  Austria-Hungary;  (3)  the  patriarchates 
of  the  East.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  conception  of  ecclesiaa- 
tical  law  in  the  Roman  Church  as  applied  te  "  prov- 
inces of  the  apostolic  see  "  and  **  mission  lands," 
making  it  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  organiza- 
tion in  force  in  the  latter.  The  details  regarding 
the  Uniate  churches  are  under  the  Congregation  de 
propaganda  fide.  A  practical  method  which  will  be 
followed  in  this  article  is  to  consider  the  churches 
in  their  geographical  order. 

In  Europe  the  Uniate  churches  are  oldest  in  their 
cozmection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chmrch  and 
have  attained  the  closest  union.  The  Italo-Oreeks 
(cf.  KL,  vi.  1133-41)  consist  of  isolated 
1.  In  groups  scattered  throughout  the  king- 
Bnropa;  Bn-  jom.  There  are  more  compact  groups 
*^J^^^'  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  and  the  total 
J^^^jJJ^jJJ'number  is  about  50,000.  A  source  of 
'knowledge  is  the  bull  Etai  pastaralis, 
referred  to  above.  Though  these  Greeks  are  under 
Latin  bishops  as  ordinaries,  yet  there  are  special 
bishops  who  administer  consecration  to  the  priests. 
The  Uniate  churches  of  Austria-Hungary  include 
Rutnenians,  Rumanians,  and  Armenians.  The  first 
two  belong  to  the  Greek  rite.  Of  the  Buthentens 
there  are  now  only  remnanto,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, though  they  are  still  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  Uniates,  tluee  millions  in  Galicia  and  half  a 
million  in  Hungary.  The  churches  which  use  the 
Old  Slavic  have  a  complete  independent  organiza- 
tion in  Galicia  with  archbishopric  (established  1807), 
with  Halicz  as  see  city,  and  two  suffragan  bishop- 
rics, Pnemysl  and  Stanislau.  In  Hungary  there 
are  two  bishoprics,  Munkacs  and  Eperies,  these 
being  under  the  Latin  primate,  the  archbishop  of 
Gran.  There  is  also  an  aJQBliated  Servian  bishopric 
in  Hungary,  that  of  Kreutz  in  Croatia  under  the 
Latin  archbishop  of  Agram,  representing  about 
25,000.  This  was  an  independent  eparchy  under 
Maria  Theresa.  It  may  be  classed  under  the  Ru- 
thenians,  since  all  the  Slavic  churches  use  the  same 
ecclesiastical  language,  and  the  Uniates  use  this 
written  in  the  same  alphabet,  the  Glagolitic;  the 
"  Orthodox,"  or,  as  the  Roman  CathoUcs  express 
it,  the  non-Catholic  or  *'  schismatic  "  churches  use 
this  language,  but  written  with  a  different  alphabet 
called  the  C^yrillian.  The  Ruthenians  are  among  the 
peoples  who  have  not  yet  come  into  their  righto  in 
history.  They  first  bore  the  name  **  Russian,"  and 
in  Kief  possessed  the  first  metropolis  of  the  East 
Shivs;    even  yet  in  Russia  they  are  known  as 
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Ukrains  or  Little  Ruflsians,  and  altogether  they 
number  about  30,000,000.  After  the  Tatar  inva- 
sion in  the  thirteenth  century,  their  land  fell  partly 
to  the  Poles  and  partly  to  the  Lithuanians,  and 
after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  (1385)  to  the 
Poles.  They  were  an  unsafe  element  in  tlds  king- 
dom so  long  as  they  remained  ''  orthodox."  Par- 
ticularly after  "  Great  Russia  "  had  won  in  Moscow, 
by  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitanate  into  a  pa- 
triarchate, a  new  center  and  new  M&t,  there  existed 
a  great  danger  for  the  Poles.  So  there  arose  from 
political  motives  a  movement  for  a  union  between 
the  Ruthenians  and  Rome.  The  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  Michael  Rahosa  (Ragosa),  found  them  only 
externally  pliant;  his  successors,  Hypatius  Pociej 
(1600-13)  and  Velamin  Rutski  (1613-37),  were  the 
more  eager;  though  in  fact  the  negotiations  had 
been  completed  at  the  Synod  of  Brest  in  1596,  yet 
actual  union  did  not  eventuate  till  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  dioceses  of  Lembeig 
and  Lu2k,  however,  not  coming  in  till  1700  and 
1702.  This  union  affected  essentially  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  which  eventually  fell  to  Austria.  The 
Ruthenians  have  often  complained  of  what  they 
have  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Latin  bishops, 
and  in  Galicia  complaints  continue  on  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical  grounds.  Even  in  Russia  the 
Ruthenians  suffer  under  disabilities  as  a  separate 
nationality,  and  consequently  the  Orthodox  Church 
has  little  real  attraction  for  them. 

The  church  of  the  Biunaaians  exists  only  in  Hun- 
gary, especially  in  Transylvania,  and  it  may  be 
traced  back  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  in- 
cidents of  its  changing  history  are  not  without  in- 
terest. It  was  in  connection  with  the  Rumanians 
that  the  idea  of  "  personal  dioceses  "  first  arose, 
under  which  it  is  possible  to  have  several  bishops 
(for  the  separate  "  rites  ")  at  the  same  place,  and 
of  course  the  occasion  was  the  existence  in  the  same 
region  of  churches  having  separate  rites,  etc.  This 
church  came  to  possess  its  own  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage first  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  present 
it  possesses  an  independent  metropolitan  at  Fo- 
garas  in  Transylvania,  and  three  suffragans  at 
Lugos,  Grosswardein,  and  Szamos-Uvjar,  and  its  ad- 
herents niunber  about  a  million.  For  the  church 
of  the  Armenians  there  is  an  archbishopric  at  Lem- 
beig, and  a  very  lai^  community  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Armenians  of  Venice  belong  in  this  conmiunion  also. 
The  adherents  number  only  about  5,000.  The  Mek- 
hitarists  (q.  v.)  are  an  important  order  of  this  branch. 

The  changes  in  fortune  in  the  Ruthenian  Church 

were,  as  already  seen,  closely  connected  with  the 

Polish  kingdom.    At  times  it  seemed  as  though  this 

church  would  be  coextensive  with  the 

2.  InBuMlajringdom.     The   Polish   Latin   clergy 

_*5i-  w*8  exceedingly  sealous  to  transform 
the  union  into  annexation  and  to  re- 
duce the  independent  hierarchy  to  complete  de- 
pendence; on  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  were  po- 
litically too  strong  to  permit  the  quashing  of  the 
independence  attained.  But  in  Kief  there  was 
established  alongside  of  the  Ruthenian  or  Latin  an 
"  Orthodox  "  (i.e.,  Greek)  metropolitanate  as  early 
as  1620,  and  the  political  power  of  the  Poles  could 
not  hinder  the  perpetuation  of  this  "  schismatic  " 


series  of  bishops,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Pe- 
trus  Mogilas  (q.v.).  After  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
gion had  been  absorbed  by  Russia,  Kief  remaining 
in  Pohind  but  becoming  ecclesiastically  insignifi- 
cant, this  place  was  established  firmly  as  a  Uniate 
metropolitanate.  Meanwhile,  in  1775,  1703,  1795, 
and  1815  successive  parts  of  Poland  were  incorpo- 
rated in  Russia,  and  in  Prussia  there  was  absorbed 
the  Uniate  diocese  of  Suprasl  (1807).  It  became  a 
settled  poticy  of  Russia  to  recover  the  Ruthenians 
for  the  Greek  Chureh;  the  measures  of  Catharine 
II.  were  direct  and  restrained  by  no  scruples,  and 
she  endeavored  to  have  the  see  of  Kief  done  away 
with  entirely.  It  is  reported  that  she  recovered  for 
the  Greek  Chureh  no  less  than  8,000,000  Ruthe- 
nians, though  she  still  suffered  the  arehbishopric  of 
Polotsk  to  continue.  The  next  rulers,  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.,  were  in  comparison  tolerant,  and  the 
Uniates,  especially  in  the  northern  Lithuanian  dis- 
tricts, were  reoi^ganised.  But  Nicholas  I.  resumed 
the  policy  of  Catharine,  and  by  1839  brought  it 
about  that  the  Uniates  in  Russia  proper  "  volun- 
tarily "  asked  to  be  received  into  the  Greek  Church. 
In  1875  the  rektively  small  diocese  of  Chehn,  which 
until  then  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Uniates, 
was  also  received  into  the  national  chureh,  and  this 
ended  the  existence  of  a  Uniate  Chureh  in  Russia. 
The  "  Easter  decree  "  of  1905  issued  by  Nicholas 
II.,  which  proclaimed  freedom  as  to  worship  in  the 
empire,  apparently  put  it  within  the  power  of  those 
who  have  secretly  remained  Uniates  in  sentiment 
to  go  over  to  Rome;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  recog- 
nition of  a  Roman  (Catholic  Cliurch  with  the  Greek 
rite  in  Russia.  There  are,  however,  scattered  Uni- 
ates in  Russia,  belonging  to  the  Armenian  rite,  and 
these  are  under  a  Latin  vicariate. 

The  only  Uniates  to  be  considered  in  Turkey  in 
Europe  are  those  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  they 
are  in  small  groups,  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
"  missions."  There  appeared  to  be  hope  for  union 
so  long  as  they  were  politically  under  an  alien  gov- 
ernment and  ecclesiastically  dependent  upon  the 
ecumenical  patriarchate.  In  1860  a  movement 
toward  union  was  begun,  but  it  was  too  eneiigetically 
pushed  by  Pius  IX.,  and  it  died  out,  especially  after 
the  foundation  of  the  ''  Bulgarian  exarehate  "  in 
1872.  Bulgarians  have  been  ever  since  thdr  con- 
version (see  Bulgarians,  Conversion  of  the)  an 
object  of  hope  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  and 
as  continually  a  disappointment.  Leo  XIII.  in 
1883  divided  the  '*  United  Chureh  of  the  Bulga- 
rians "  into  three  apostolic  vicariates;  but  the  adher- 
ents do  not  exceed  in  number  15,000.  In  Constan- 
tinople there  are  a  number  of  Uniate  Armeniana 
and  Melchites. 

The  Uniate  churehes  in  Asia  and  Africa  have 
especial  historical  and  legal  interest  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  oiganised  as  patriarehates.  But 
the  measure  of  independence  of  the 
\nA^  Uniate  patriarehs  with  reference  to 
AfWA^..  ^^®  pop®  ^®s  ^^  obscurity.  The  Ro- 
man Chureh  is  prepared  to  protect  the 
old  ecclesiastical  rank  and  rights  in  definite  mea»- 
uie  so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  the  title  of  patri- 
aroh.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  ecclesiastical 
order  is  that  the  patriarehs  have  the  right  to  name 
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their  eaSTBgum  and  may  call  specific  synods  (cf . 
P.  mnschius,  Daa  Kirchenrechi,  i.  538  sqq.,  562 
8qq.,  Berlin,  1869).  There  are  six  Uniate  patri- 
archates as  foUows:  (1)  Pfttriarchatus  CiliciiB  Ar- 
nunomin.  This  has  had  its  home  in  Constantinople 
since  1862,  and  claims  fourteen  churches  and  about 
16,000  adherents;  the  Armenian-Catholic  commimi- 
ties  in  Russian  Armenia  and  in  the  non-European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  belong  to  this  patriarchate. 
The  title  indicates  the  origin  of  the  church  among 
(^dan  and  Syrian  Armenians  (until  1867  the 
patriarch  resided  in  the  Lebanon).  Under  the 
patriarch  are  nineteen  dioceses,  but  the  total  num- 
ber of  souls  in  his  jurisdiction  can  not  much  exceed 
100,000.  (2)  There  are  three  Antiochian  patri- 
archates: (a)  Fstriarchatds  Antiochenos  Gr»co- 
Meldutuum.  This  includes  the  Uniate  Greek  na- 
tionals of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  largest  number 
are  in  Syria.  The  Mdchites  are  organised  in  fifteen 
dioceses  and  number  about  120,000  souls,  (b) 
Fatriarchatus  Antiochenos  Syro-XaronitanmL  This 
represents  the  most  compact  Uniate  chureh  of 
the  orient,  most  of  its  adherents  living  in  Leba- 
non. It  b  organised  with  eight  or  nine  dioceses, 
and  the  number  of  adherents  is  about  250,000. 
(c)  The  Fttriarchatus  Antiocheaiis  Syrorum  con- 
asts  of  a  fragment  of  the  Jacobites  (q.v.).  The 
patriarch  resides  in  Mardin  (near  Diarbekr  on  the 
upper  Tigris),  and  governs  nine  dioceses  with  per- 
haps 20,000  adherents.  The  incluaon  of  the  name 
of  Antioch  in  the  title  of  these  three  patriarchates 
probably  indicates  a  historical  tradition  of  connec- 
tion with  that  city.  (3)  The  Fatriarchatus  Chal- 
dcoram  Babylonensis  represents  a  Uniate  chureh 
won  from  the  Nestorians  (q.v.).  The  patriarch, 
with  Mosul  as  see  dty,  is  at  the  head  of  eleven 
dioceses,  and  the  estimates  of  adherents  range  from 
40,000  to  70,000.  They  present  an  attractive  sub- 
ject for  the  historian  on  account  of  their  past.  The 
erection  of  a  sixth  Uniate  patriarchate  is  due  to 
the  measures  of  Leo  Xin.,  and  is  known  as  Patri- 
archatns  Alezandrinns  Coptorum.  The  seat  of 
the  patriarch  is  Cairo,  and  he  has  two  dioceses;  the 
number  of  adherents  is  in  doubt,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed 21,000.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  the  Abyssinians  and 
Thomas  Christians  (see  Nestobians).  The  number 
of  the  first  who  are  in  aflUiation  witii  Rome  is  very 
small  and  they  are  under  a  resident  vicar.  Leo 
XIII.  in  1887  established  for  the  Thomas  Christians 
three  VicariatttS  apostolid  Syro-Kalabarorum,  the 
vicars  using  the  Syrian  rite,  and  the  vicar-general 
having  a  council  from  the  people  to  act  as  his  ad- 
visers. The  number  of  Thomas  Christians  involved 
here  is  about  100,000.  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

nL  In  America:    By  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Greenland  early  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (see  Eqbde,  Hans,  §  2),  Christian- 
I.  Early    ity  was  first  established  in  the  western 
Work  in    hemisphere.    To  the  people  of  Iceland 
^TttniMnd  (q.v.),  which  is  situated  in  both  hemi- 
and        spheres,  the  Gospel  had  been  preached 
Icdand.     long  before.  The  first  incumbent  of  the 
bishopric  of  Gardar,  in  Greenland,  was 
s4)pointed  in  the  year  1112,  and  thereafter,  until 
1492,  there  was  a  succession  of  bishops  of  Greenland 


and  Vineland  (cf.  Gams,  Series  epiecaparum,  p.  334). 
As  shown  by  the  sagas,  one  of  those  ecclesiastics. 
Bishop  Eric,  sailed  in  quest  of  Vineland  in  the  year 
1121,  but  of  his  having  found  it  there  is  no  mention. 
In  the  sagas  now  extant  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  church  was  ever  built  in  Vineland.  It  is  only 
known  that  the  Norsemen  who  visited  that  country 
were  Christians.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  region 
in  which  they  traded  for  centuries  was  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  Atlantic  States.  No  memorials 
of  Norse  activity  have  ever  been  found  in  America, 
and  the  discovery  of  any  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  for 
those  intrepid  mariners  were  simply  traders  or  at 
most  but  the  sojourners  of  a  few  seasons.  The 
skraelings  or  natives  appear  not  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  religion  or  the  civilisation  of  their  visi- 
tors. In  the  very  year  that  Columbus  discovered 
America,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  confirmed  the  last 
bishop  appointed  to  the  see  of  Gardar.  After  a  long 
struggle  for  existence  that  lonely  outpost  of  Chris- 
tianity was  abandoned. 

When  Spain  discovered  the  New  World,  her  pop- 
ulation, diminished  by  centuries  of  warfare,  could 

not  have  exceeded  6,500,000.  Neveiv 
2.  In  theless,  she  endeavored  to  achieve  what 
BraziL      no  nation  has  ever  attempted.    Amid 

the  wildernesses  of  mighty  continents 
and  in  vast  archipelagos  the  Spaniards  sought  to 
civilise  iimumerable  races  of  whom  even  the  most 
advanced  had  scarcely  attained  to  the  upper  stages 
of  barbarism.  In  Brazil  (q.v.),  where  the  Jesuits 
and  other  Portuguese  missionaries  engaged  in  work 
similar  to  that  undertaken  by  the  Spanish  friars, 
the  aborigines  were,  if  possible,  still  more  degraded. 
In  many  parts  of  that  vast  country  the  practise  of 
caimibalism  was  common.  It  was  on  this  foundation 
that  the  first  Christian  missionaries  were  compelled 
to  begin  the  civilisation  of  two  continents.  For 
more  than  2,000  miles  along  the  Brazilian  coast  all 
the  natives  were  brought  under  the  superintendence 
of  missionaries.  They  were  taught  to  know  God, 
to  comprehend  something  of  the  imiversal  laws  of 
morality,  and  in  many  other  ways  prepared  for  civil- 
ization. Joseph  Anchieta,  who  labored  among  them 
for  forty-four  years,  composed  a  Brazilian  grammar 
and  also  a  dictionary  of  that  dialect.  The  canticles 
prepared  by  him  replaced  the  indecent  songs  of  the 
natives,  ^tonio  Vieyra,  an  author  and  statesman, 
continued  in  the  succeeding  century  the  splendid 
work  of  Anchieta.  In  districts  from  which  Portu- 
guese soldiers  had  been  expelled  the  zealous  mis- 
sionaries established  themselves.  In  this  noble  work 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  were  also  en- 
gaged. At  one  time  the  Jesuits  in  South  America 
numbered  1,700.  Their  number  is  not  to  be  ascribed, 
however,  to  the  pleasures  of  an  apostolic  career. 
In  his  History  of  Brazil  (part  I.,  2d  ed.,  pp.  320, 
321,  London,  1810),  Robert  Sout^ey  states  that  in 
the  year  1570  sixty-nine  missionaries  set  sail  for 
South  America  in  Portuguese  vessels,  and  encoun- 
tered the  British  and  French  (Huguenot)  pirates 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  were  put  to  death.  Mis- 
sionaries had  also  been  attacked  by  the  Dutch. 
Even  Portuguese  merchants,  with  whose  slave-trade 
they  interfered,  misrepresented  the  missionaries  in 
Lisbon  and  in  1573  hundreds  of  them  were  deported 
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and  for  eighteen  yean  were  allowed  to  languish  in 
Portuguese  prisons.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  ini»- 
sionaries  the  industries  established  by  them  were 
soon  in  ruins.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
destroyed,  slavery  was  easily  revived,  and  vice  and 
drunkenness  became  general.  Notwithstanding  this 
succession  of  calamities  it  was  estimated  that  in 
1866  there  were  800|000  domesticated  Indians  in 
Brasil. 

With  some  modifications  this  outline  of  mission- 

aiy  activity  in  Brazil  will  serve  for  a  sketch  of  early 

Spanish  America.     Everywhere  there 

3.  In  Other  was  the  same  apostolic  seal,  the  same 

Parts  of  enlightened  missionaiy  methods,  the 
South      same  miraculous  success,  and  the  same 

America,  fatal  interference  by  government.  In 
the  Cordilleras,  where  no  Spanish  army 
had  ever  penetrated,  a  successful  college  was  estab- 
lished by  the  missionaries.  Indeed,  the  educational 
progress  of  Spanish  America  was  remarkable.  The 
late  Prof.  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne,  of  Yale,  says  that 
the  efficiency  of  Spaiiish  colonial  academies  in  the 
sixteenth  oentiuy  was  not  equaled  in  the  United 
States  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  well  ad- 
vanced (Spain  in  America^  p.  310,  New  York,  1906). 
Long  beifore  the  humane  Quakers,  of  Pennsylvania, 
began  their  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  a 
South  American  Jesuit  had  denounced  it.  When 
guilty  traders  brought  their  human  cargoes  from 
Guinea  or  Angola,  Blessed  Peter  Claver  consoled  the 
wretched  negroes  on  their  arrival  in  Cartagena. 
From  the  experience  of  Brasil  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
had  learned  nothing.  He,  too,  attempted  to  get 
along  without  missionaries  and  endeavored  to  de- 
velop Guiana  along  economic  lines  of  his  own.  Per- 
haps no  political  philosopher  has  ever  surpassed 
thiis  particular  act  in  stupidity.  When  he  had  ban- 
ished the  priests,  the  Indians  fled  to  the  forests  and 
his  colony  was  practically  destroyed.  Prosperity 
returned  with  the  restoration  of  the  missionaries. 
The  economist  Rae,  quoted  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit  mis- 
sions of  Paraguay.  For  wirming  savages  to  the  ways 
of  civilisation  they  appear  to  have  been  ideal,  but, 
like  those  establi^ed  elsewhere  in  South  America, 
they,  too,  were  destroyed  by  govenmient  interfer- 
ence. After  the  conqueror  came  the  missionary. 
Everywhere  civilisation  was  sustained  by  the  priests, 
and  when  they  were  expelled  it  began  everywhere 
to  decline.  The  political  science  of  a  later  day  seems 
to  have  regarded  as  antiquated  the  custom  of  adopt- 
ing an  enlightened  system  of  taxation  to  obtain  a 
revenue  for  government  and  instead  to  have  relied 
chiefly  upon  confiscation.  From  the  effects  of  this 
new  system  of  economics  and  from  the  selfish  oppo- 
sition to  religion  many  parts  of  South  America  have 
never  completely  recovered.  In  favored  r^ons, 
however,  it  is  even  now  in  the  vanguard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  almost  everywhere  there  are  evidences  of 
improvement.  So  rapid  is  the  succession  of  changes 
in  that  part  of  the  globe  that  descriptions  written 
a  decade  ago  are  no  longer  correct. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  contact  of 
Norse  Roman  Catholics  with  the  natives  of  Vine- 
land  had  no  lasting  consequences.  Roman  Catho- 
lics did  not  revisit  that  country  until  1497,  when 


John  Cabot's  expedition  traced  the  eastern  out- 
line of  North  America.  In  the  knowledge  of  the 
New  World  brought  to  Europe  by  these  Englishmen 
there  is  something  of  the  vagueness  of 
4.  Exptora-  the  sagas.  When  England  resumed  the 
tk>n.  work  of  exploration,  her  rulers  bad  be- 
come Protestant.  Her  claims  to  this 
continent  were  based,  however,  upon  the  discovery 
and  exploration  encouraged  by  Henry  VII.,  her  last 
great  Roman  Catholic  l^og.  After  the  Cabots  the 
Spanish  navigators  explored  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Horn  and  from  Magellan's 
Strait  northward  to  the  Oregon  country.  They  also 
explored  Mexico  and  much  of  what  is  now  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge  the  Portuguese  had  few 
rivals;  even  in  the  New  World  they  were  distin- 
guished explorers.  The  French,  too,  were  interested 
in  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement.  That 
nation,  however,  confined  its  activity  chiefly 
to  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  great  basin  oi  the 
Mississippi. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  clear  that  with  the  dis- 
covery and  the  larger  exploration  of  America,  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  With  the  settlement  and  development  of 
the  northern  continent  the  matter  is  quite  different. 
In  the  territory  now  comprised  in  the  United  States 
so  great  was  the  activity  and  success  of  the  people 
of  non-Catholic  nations  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
not  popularly  regarded  as  having  been  among  the 
founders  of  this  republic. 

Of  those  colonies  that  were  destined  to  form  the 
United  States,  Maryland  alone  was  settled  by  Roman 
Catholics.  Though  they  were  in  a  minority  at  the 
outset  and  in  every  later  stage  of  its 
5.  The  development,  they  shaped  its  policy  as 
Colonies  completely  as  if  they  had  been  the  only 
of  North  people  in  that  part  of  our  planet.  From 
America,  the  b^girming  all  its  inhabitants  en- 
joyed religious  liberty.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Apr.,  1649,  that  there  was  passed  the 
famous  act  of  toleration.  William  Claiborne  had 
abeady  invaded  the  province  and  it  then  seemed 
necessary  to  erutct  into  law  the  objective  fact  of  free- 
dom of  worship.  When  religious  strife  had  once 
begim,  it  was  not  easy  to  restore  tranquiUity.  In- 
deed, until  the  era  of  independence  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  the  victims  of  gross  discrimination.  On 
the  subject  of  the  first  establishment  of  religious 
toleration  in  the  United  States,  controversy  may 
wax  and  wane,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will 
ever  be  found  for  that  honor  any  person  with  a 
title  so  clear  as  that  of  George  Calvert.  In  Peim- 
sylvania  and  in  other  communities  Roman  Catholics 
were  also  to  be  found.  However,  they  formed  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  population,  and  the  chron- 
icles of  the  time  tell  little  concerning  their  numbers^ 
their  social  status,  or  their  contributions  to  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  colonies.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  they  nimibered 
about  25,000.  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  small  at  the  time  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  members  of  that  faith 
were  numerous  on  all  its  borders  and  everywhere 
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they  were  either  neutral  or  friendly.  When  Colonel 
Geoi|^  Rogers  Clark  was  engaged  in  the  winmng  of 
the  West,  two  Roman  Catholic  companies  from  the 
Illinois  country  joined  his  gallant  battalion  of  Vir- 
giiiians;  a  priest,  Pierre  Gibault,  acted  as  his  recruit- 
ing officer  at  Kaskaslria  and  his  treasury  was 
strengthened  by  the  loan  of  one  FVanQois  Vigo.  In 
caaeof  disaster  Clark  knew  that  he  could  find  a  haven 
of  refuge  with  the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spaniards  of  New  Orleans,  too,  were  friendly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence. 
This  friendship  was  confirmed  when,  in  1779,  Spain 
declared  an  independent  war  on  England.  Though 
the  policy  of  Spain  seemed  hesitant,  she  finally 
loaned  a  considerable  sum  to  the  young  republic. 
In  the  United  Plnovinces  were  elements  friendly  to 
America,  but  none  more  so  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  friendship  of  Spain  and  of  the  United 
Provinces,  however,  was  completely  overshadowed 
by  the  generous  assistance  of  fVanoe.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  their  services  are  not  popularly  known. 
A  veiy  few  Roman  Catholics  took  sides  with  Eng- 
land, but  there  was  probably  no  Christian  church 
unrepresented  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  loyalists. 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  found  in  the  army,  in 
the  navy,  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  In  all  the 
later  wars  they  have  not  been  less  loyal  than  in  the 
straggle  for  independence.  Those  who  were  not 
qualified  for  military  or  naval  service,  the  faithful 
and  patient  sisters,  rendered  services  not  lees  useful 
in  a  multitude  of  hospitals.  In  vain  might 
one  scan  the  pages  of  our  histoiy  for  any 
complete  narrative  of  the  nurses  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  veterans  of  that  conflict,  however,  cherish 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  fine  services  of  those 
gentle  heroines. 

At  an  early  date  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 

the  United  States  began  to  receive  accessions  from 

immigration.    These  came  chiefly  from 

6.  Accwrion  Europe  and  because  of  the  operation 

bjinuni-   of  a  variety  of  causes.   Multitudes  have 

gtation.  come  from  Germany,  Ireland,  Poland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Canada. 
In  some  instanoes  they  were  driven  hither  by  op- 
presBve  laws;  in  others  they  came  to  escape  relig- 
ious discrimination,  and  in  many  cases  to  avoid 
mihtaiy  service,  llie  escpectation  of  enj03nng  po- 
litical liberty  and  industrial  prosperity  was  not 
the  least  powerful  of  the  causes  that  have  attracted 
settlers  to  this  favored  nation.  In  shaping  these 
multitudes  for  citisenship  many  forces  have  op- 
erated. One  of  the  most  important  agencies  in 
making  homogeneous  this  variety  of  ethnical  ele- 
ments has  heea  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  To 
this  end  the  influence  of  priests  and  prelates  has 
tended  constantly.  The  services  in  this  field  of  such 
leaden  as  Archbishops  Carroll  and  Htighes,  Bishop 
England  and  Father  Hecker,  Archbidiop  Ireland 
and  Oirdinal  Gibbons  (qq.v.),  is  a  matt^  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  list  of  patriotic  cleigymen, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  CSvil  War,  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  Only  typical  examples  will  be 
given. 

To  the  political  institutions  that  they  assisted 
!n  founding,  Roman  Catholics  have  been  lealously 
attached.    Indeed,  Charies  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the 


public  representative  of  their  faith  whom  they  hold 
in  highest  esteem,  was  an  honored  signer  of  the  Deo- 
laration  of  Independence.  They  also  cherish  the 
memory  of  Daniel  Carroll,  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  Of  that  instrument  Chief  Justice 
Taney  was  one  of  the  ablest  expounders.  In  a  de- 
mocracy an  exponent  of  social  authority  is  needed, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  supplies  that  need. 
To  regard  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  sort  of  police 
power,  however,  is  puerile.  It  is  infinitely  more 
than  that. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  as  yet,  no  sati»- 

factory  narrative  exists  of  the  services  rendered  by 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 

7.  Services  Indians  of  the  United  States.  In  its 
to  Indiana  nature  that  work  is  not  spectacular 

and  and  many  a  noble  deed  has  passed 
Negroes,  without  observation.  This  is  a  phase 
of  activity  for  which  it  will  never  be 
necessary  to  apologise  and  a  theme  that  is  likely 
some  day  to  attract  some  competent  historical 
scholar.  Few  achievements  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  church, 
are  more  praiseworthy  than  the  services  to  the 
Indians.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Chiutsh  has  been  criti- 
cised for  alleged  indifference  to  the  negro.  Doubt- 
less more  could  have  been  done  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, the  negro  had  friends  among  Roman  Catholics, 
and  a  scrutiny  of  the  list  of  anti-slavery  men  would 
discover  the  name  of  an  occasional  priest.  In  the 
Nashville  diocese,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
slave  states.  Bishop  Whalen  and,  except  the  poet. 
Father  R3ran,  all  his  priests  were  anti-idaveiy  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  "  black  code," 
Roman  Catholic  masters  very  commonly  taught 
their  negroes  to  read  the  catechism  and  the  prayer- 
book.  Macaulay  affirms  that  in  Roman  CathoUc 
countries  slavery  haa  always  worn  a  milder  aspect 
than  elsewhere.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in 
the  South,  where  slaveiy  was  established,  Roman 
Catholics  were  and  still  are  few  in  numbers.  The 
utmost  activity  on  their  part  could  have  accom- 
plished little  in  the  way  of  changing  public  opinion 
in  communities  where  they  were  themselves  only 
tolerated. 

Toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  Federal 
government  has  always  maintained  a  friendly  atti- 
tude.   In  the  beginning  this  was  demanded  both  by 
the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  the 

8.  Attitude  teachings  of  political  science.     How- 
of  the      ever,  after  the  republic  became  great 

American  and  powerful,  it  continued  and  there- 
Govern-     by  proved  the  sincerity  of  its  friend- 

ment  and  ship.  It  has  not  always  been  so  with 
People,  the  American  people.  In  the  long  in- 
tervals of  peace  there  have  been  a  few 
anti-Roman  Catholic  outbreaks.  In  the  early 
thirties  the  opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism  was 
marked;  again,  in  1844,  and  thereafter  till  the  Civil 
War,  the  Know-Nothizig  party  (see  Know-Noth- 
INQ  Movement)  developed  considerable  strength. 
The  latest  of  these  agitations  was  that  oiganised  by 
those  who  were  popularly  known  as  A.  P.  A . 's.  Not- 
withstanding these  symptoms  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  American  people  are  the  most  tolerant 
and  the  most  fair-minded  on  the  globe.    The  con- 
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stant  stream  of  Roman  Catholic  immigranta  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this  statement,  if,  indeeid,  any  proof 
is  required. 

The  charity  work  of  this  church  is  immense. 

Hospitals,  oiphan  asylums,  houses  of  the  Good 

Shepherd,  and  similar  eleemosynary 

9.  CharitieSi  institutions  cover  the  face  of  the  con- 

Architec-    tinent,  and  their  administration  is  both 

tuie,  and   efficient   and   enlightened.     For   the 

Schools,  general  absence  of  beauty  in  their 
ecclesiastical  structures  American  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  been  criticised  with  severity. 
From  this  general  censure,  it  is  true,  certain  cathe- 
drals, which  are  triumphs  of  architectural  skill,  are 
commonly  excepted.  In  contrasting  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  with  Roman  Catholic  churches 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  entire  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  are  composed  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  The  nature  of  their  emplo3rment8 
leaves  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  esthetics. 
Though  American  Roman  Catholics  are  in  advance 
of  European  Roman  Catholics  in  many  things, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  in  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  their  triumphs  are  yet 
to  come. 

One  of  the  grandest  achievements  of  American 
Roman  Catholics  is  the  fine  system  of  parochial 
schools  (see  Roman  Catholic  Parochial  Schooui) 
that  they  have  established.  In  good  part  this  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  past  thirty  years  and, 
of  course,  without  assistance  from  any  of  the  states, 
as  the  latter  have  public  schools  of  their  own.  In 
these  schools  the  instruction  is  even  now  efficient, 
and  when  their  organisation  and  unification  are 
further  perfected,  it  will  be  still  more  so.  From  the 
earliest  times  academies,  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
and  colleges  have  been  in  existence,  and  these  have 
long  been  sending  forth  cultured  men  and  women. 
The  demand  for  higher  education  led  later  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  universities.  These 
are  already  doing  scholarly  work  and  are  contrib- 
uting rapidly  to  improve  both  secondary  and 
primary  education.  The  appearance  of  Roman 
Catholic  pedagogical  journals,  the  establishment  of 
summer  courses,  and  the  institution  of  normal  and 
other  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  the 
present  evidences  of  Roman  Catholic  activity  in 
this  important  field. 

What  has  been  said  of  apostolic  labors  in  South 

America  is  equally  true  of  the  northern  continent. 

There  was  scarcely  an  achievement  of 

zo.  Achieve-Brazil  or  Paraguay  that  was  not  par- 

ments  of    alleled  by  the  Jesuits  of  North  America. 

Roman  The  nature  of  the  task  was  the  same 
Catholics,  and  the  training  of  those  who  at- 
tempted it  was  similar.  In  those  vivid 
narratives  known  as  the  Jesuit  Rdationa  (see  bib- 
liography) there  exists  an  early  and  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  American  scholarship.  As 
historical  documents  they  have  great  worth.  There 
is  also  contained  la  them  a  vast  mass  of  facts  of  the 
highest  linguistic  and  anthropological  value.  In- 
deed, there  were  few  phases  of  human  activity  un- 
touched by  those  trained  observers.  Since  the 
seventeenth  century  American  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  contributors  to  pure  as  well  as  applied 


literature.  In  the  literature  of  power  they  arc 
creditably  represented  in  poetiy,  fiction,  oratory, 
and  criticism.  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  among 
them  no  great  poets.  Indeed,  in  this  country  there 
have  been  none  of  the  first  class  among  the  mem- 
bers of  any  creed.  For  the  entertainment  of  the 
reader,  and  that  is  a  legitimate  object  for  the  poet, 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  Father  Ryan,  Maurice  Francis 
Egan,  Father  Tabb,  Miss  Eleanor  Donnelly,  and 
Ifiss  Guiney  take  high  rank.  As  in  the  case  of  poete, 
there  have  been  no  American  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  first  daas  among  orators.  A  few,  such  as  Daniel 
Dougherty  and  William  Bourke  Cockran,  have  been 
successful  in  political  oratory,  and  many,  like  the 
late  Archbishop  Ryan,  were  pulpit  orators  of  rare 
eloquence.  In  essay  writing  and  in  criticism  Ro- 
man Catholic  names  are  familiar.  In  this  depart- 
ment are  found  Richard  Malcom  Johnston,  Agnes 
Repplier,  and  Bishop  John  Lancaster  Spalding 
(q.v.).  Except  to  say  that  he  was  a  prose  writer 
of  ability  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  convert  Orestes 
Brownson.  He  was  active  in  many  fields.  In  the 
literature  of  knowledge  Roman  C^lJiolics  have  been 
creditably  represented.  To  say  nothing  of  histor- 
ical essays  and  monographs,  of  which  many  of  ex- 
cellence have  appeared,  Hughes,  Shahan,  and  Shea 
rank  with  the  first  historians  of  America.  On  the 
subject  of  law,  Dr.  W.  C.  Robinson  is  an  authority 
of  considerable  reputation,  and  Dr.  Murphy  is  not 
unknown  in  the  science  of  medicine.  In  economics 
Roman  Catholics  have  been  interested  from  the 
days  of  Matthew  Carey  to  the  time  of  Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan,  the  author  oi  A  Living  Wage.  Perhaps 
the  best  notion  of  the  standing  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  applied  literature  will  be  obtained  from  an  ex- 
amination of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  a  publica- 
tion covering,  if  not  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge, 
at  least  many  of  its  important  provinces.  In  di- 
dactic literature  also  American  Roman  Catholics 
are  well  represented.  In  the  ranks  of  translators 
and  prose  styhsts  there  are  authors  of  the  type  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Heniy.  There  is  not  space  even 
to  enumerate  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
in  journalism.  Many  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
found  in  the  medical  and  in  the  legal  professions. 
In  a  word,  they  are  veiy  rapidly  rising  into 
those  classes  that  may  be  considered  the  natural 
leaders  of  society. 

In  the  United  States  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  administered  by  an  apostolic 

delegate,  by  fourteen  archbishops,  of 

zz.  Admin*  whom  one  has  the  rank  of  cardinal, 

tstration.    and  by  upwards  of  eighty  bishops. 

These  ecclesiastical  superiors,  acting 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Holy  See,  are  assisted 
by  more  than  16,550  priests  in  attending  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of,  perhaps,  15,000,000  Roman 
(^ktholics.  Frequent  reports  furnish  the  Holy  See 
with  accurate  information  concerning  American 
conditions  and  needs.  If  Rome  were  not  very 
exactly  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of  America, 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  could  never  have  obtained  so  firm 
a  grasp  of  its  current  problems  and  he  never  could 
have  manifested  for  the  entire  American  nation  so 
enlightened  and  so  profound  a  sympathy.  His  affec- 
tion for  this  republic  will  be  evident  to  even  a  casual 
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reader  of  his  great  encyclicals.    The  attitude  of  his 
illustrious  successor  is  the  same. 

In  the  minds  of  many  non-Catholic  Americans 
there  exists  a  distrust  of  Catholicism,  but  for  this 
suspicion  there  is  no  foundation  in  American  his- 
tory; it  was  imported,  and  it  is  about  as  old  as  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  privilege  of  living 
in  an  enlightened  state  under  a  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  is  appre- 
ciated by  Roman  Catholics  as  fully  as  it  is  by  men 
of  other  creeds,  and  that  fact  bogets  as  high  a 
degree  of  loyalty.  If  our  Federal  state  is 
ever  menaced  by  socialism,  one  of  its  greatest 
resources  will  be  found  in  the  patriotism  of  its 
millions  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Chables  H.  McCarthy. 

BiBuooRArBT:  The  liteiatore  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  prior  to  the  Reformation  is  that  on  the  Church  at 
laise  apart  from  that  on  the  oriental  churches,  and  the 
woiIes  which  stand  out  are  cited  in  the  article  Chubch 
HinoBT.  Much  relevant  material  is  to  he  found  in  the 
bihliocraphies  to  the  articles  to  which  cxxms  reference  is 
made  in  the  text,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  on  the  popes 
and  the  various  notables  and  ecelesiastiGS  found  through- 
out this  work,  as  well  as  under  such  articles  as  Cubxa; 
Pops,  Papact,  Papxl  Stbtxm;  Ultbamomtanxsm,  and 
the  like.  A  rrferenoe  list  in  certain  important  depart- 
ments is  gjven  in  this  work  in  voL  i.,  pp.  zxii.-xziv.  The 
Ktersture,  historical,  apologetic,  and  polemic,  is  so  vast 
that  only  a  eomparatively  small  selection  can  be  given 
here.  The  history,  dogma,  and  apologetics  of  the  church 
m  all  their  branches  are  set  forth  in  the  KL,  and  in  Th« 
Caihoiic  Encyclopedia,  New  York.  1907  sqq.  A  very  hiige 
list  of  books  is  given  in  G.  K.  Fortescue's  5u6|ec<  Index 
.  .  .  of  tke  Briiieh  Museum,  under  '*  Roman  Catholics," 
London,  1903^6.  Other  lists  of  literature  are:  J.  M. 
Finotti,  BibUooraphia  CatKoliea  Americana;  Liat  of  Works 
h  Catkotiea  AtUhon  and  PtMiehers  in  the  U.  8.,  1784- 
ISiO,  New  York,  1872;  D.  Gla,  SyetemaHaeh  geordnetee 
Repertorium  der  kathoUaeh-theolooiechen  LiUeralur  .  .  . 
1700-1900,  2  vols.,  Padeibom,  1895-1904;  A  Complete 
CataloQue  of  Catholie  Lileratitre;  containing  all  Catholic 
Books  ptAHshed  in  the  United  States  together  with  a  SOec 
Hon  from  the  Catalogues  of  the  Catholie  PiAlishers  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  Boston,  1910. 

Among  works  to  be  named  on  Roman  Catholic  apolo- 
getics and  dogmatics  is  the  ftillest  repository  of  Roman 
Catholie  theological  learning,  vis.,  Migne's  NouveUe  ency- 
daptdie  thSoloffique,  52  vols.,  Paris,  1850  sqq.,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  KL,  and  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  ut 
■up.  Consult  further:  R.  F.  R.  Bellarmin,  Disputationes 
de  amtroversOs  Christiana  fidei,  4  vols.,  Ingolstaidt,  1581- 
1593  (standard;  often  republished);  J.  B.  Boesuet,  Ex- 
position de  la  doctrine  de  Vtglise  catholique  sur  les  matitres 
dt  amtroserse,  Paris,  1671  (standard);  B.  J.  HilgexB,  Sym- 
boiische  Theologie  oder  die  Lehrgegensdtxe  des  Katholicis- 
mu»  vnd  Protestantismus,  Bonn,  1841 ;  J.  L.  Balmes,  El 
PraUstantismo  eomparado  con  d  CatoUeismo  en  sus  rela- 
cumes  con  la  eivUisacion  Europea,  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Barce- 
looa,  1844-45,  Eng.  transl..  Protestantism  and  Catholiciiy 
Compared  in  their  Effects  on  the  Civilisation  of  Europe, 
London,  1849,  lOth  ed.,  Baltimore,  1868;  J.  J.  I.  von 
DdUinger,  Kirehe  und  Kirehen,  Papstthum  und  Kirchen- 
etaat,  Munich,  1861;  J.  Gibbons  (cardinal).  The  Faith  of 
oiir  Fathers,  New  York,  1871,  Baltimore,  1890,  and  often 
(the  circulation  has  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  tbou- 
•aade);  J.  Perrons,  PredecUones  theolugico,  36th  ed.,  Re- 
censboig.  1881;  R.  Soeder,  Der  Begriff  der  Katholicitat 
der  KirtAe,  WOnbuig.  1881;  J.  P.  Qury,  Compendium 
theoLogiat  moraHs,  New  York,  1884;  N.  A.  Perujo,  El 
Apologida  calAioo,  2  vob.,  Valencia,  1884;  E.  Sala,  ha 
Rdigione  oattoHea  esposla  edifesa,  Milano,  1884;  G.  BalufH. 
Tke  Charity  of  the  Church  a  Proof  of  her  Divinity,  Dublin. 
18S5;  Faith  of  Catholics:  confirmed  hy  Scripture  and  atr 
tested  by  the  Fathers  of  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  the 
Chwth,  3  vob..  New  York,  1885,  4th  ed..  1910  (J.  Ber- 
ington  and  J.  Kirk,  compilers);  J.  J.  Moriarty,  The  Keys 
of  the  Kingdom;  or,  the  unfdOing  Promise,  ib.  1885;  C.  F. 
a  AOnatt,  The  Chwth  and  the  SeeU,  2  ser.,  London,  1887- 
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1890;  P.  Sohans.  Christian  Apology,  3  vols..  New  York, 
1891;  W.  Byrne,  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Faith  and 
Morals,  Boston,  1892;  D.  Lyons,  Christiamty  and  Infalli- 
hOity;  both  or  neither,  London  and  New  York,  1892;  J.  D. 
G.  Shea  and  R.  H.  Clarke,  Our  Faith  and  Us  Defendere, 
New  York,  1892;  J.  A.  Mdhler.  SymboUk  oder  DarsteUung 
der  dogmatischen  OegensHtse  der  KathoUken  und  Prates- 
tanten,  9th  ed.,  Regensburg,  1894,  Eng.  transl.,  Syndnd- 
ism;  or.  Exposition  of  the  doctrinal  Differences  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  as  evidenced  in  their  symbolical 
Writings,  5th  ed.,  London,  1906  (standard);  L.  Riving- 
ton.  The  Primitive  Church  and  the  See  of  Peter,  New  York, 
1894;  C.  Pesch,  PraleUumes  Dogmaticte,  9  vols.,  St.  Louis, 
1895-99;  P.  Bold,  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Discipline  simply 
Explained,  London,  1896;  W.  W.  Pounch,  The  Catholic 
Church.  An  Explanation  of  her  Faith,  her  Ministry  and 
her  SacramenU,  New  York,  1896;  G.  Tyrrell,  External 
Rdigion;  iU  Use  and  Abuse,  St.  Louis,  1899;  A.  de  Salas  y 
Gila  vert.  Influence  of  Catholicism  on  the  Sciences  and  Arts, 
St.  Louis,  1901:  A.  Ehrhard.  Der  Katholisismus  und  das 
twansigste  Jahrhundert  im  Lichte  der  kirchlichen  Eni- 
wickdung  der  NeuseU,  12th  ed..  Stuttgart,  1902;  W.  De- 
vivier.  Christian  Apologdics;  Defense  of  the  Catholie 
Faith,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1903;  R.  Meny  del  Val,  Truth 
of  the  Papal  Claims,  St.  Louis.  1903;  M.  J.  Scheeben. 
Handbuch  der  kathoUechen  Dogmatik,  4  vols.,  Freiburg. 
1903;  C.  M.  Schneider,  Die  fundamentale  Glavbeneldwe 
der  kadtolischen  Kirehe,  Aus  den  pApsUichen  Kundgd>. 
ungen,  Padeibom,  1903;  J.  Burg,  Kontroverslexikon. 
Die  konfessiondlen  Streitfragen  swischen  Katholiken  und 
Protestanten,  Esslingen,  1905  (combats  Kohlschmidt) ; 
J.  CHiapman,  Bishop  Oore  and  the  Catholie  Claims,  London, 
1905;  M.  Hubert,  L* Evolution  de  la  foi  catholique,  Paris, 
1905;  J.  H.  Newman,  Addresses  to  Cardinal  Newman  with 
his  Replies,  1879-Sl,  London,  1905;  G.  Reinhold,  Der 
aUe  und  der  neue  Olaube.  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Verteidigung 
des  katholischen  Christentums  gegen  seine  modemen  Oeg- 
ner,  Vienna,  1906;  H.  E.  Sampeon,  Progressive  Redemp- 
tion, The  Catholic  Church,  its  Functions  and  Office  in 
the  World,  London,  1909;  especially  the  works  of 
Cardinals  Newman  and  Wiseman  (named  in  the  articles 
on  them). 

Some  examples  of  anti-Roman  polemics  are:  M.  Chem- 
nits,  Examen  concilii  Tridentini,  1666-73,  new  ed.,  by 
E.  Preuss,  Beriin,  1861,  there  was  an  Eng.  transl.,  Lon- 
don, 1582  (damaging  to  papal  claims);  I.  Barrow,  Treo- 
tise  on  the  Pop^e  Supremacy,  ib.  1680,  new  ed.,  1881; 
P.  K.  Marheineke,  Das  System  des  Katholicismus,  3  vols., 
Heidelbefg,  1810-13;  R.  Whately,  The  Errors  of  Roman- 
ism Traced  to  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature,  London. 
1830;  F.  C.  Baur,  Der  Oegensats  des  Katholicismus  und 
Protestantismus,  Tabingen,  1836  (against  Mdhler);  P. 
SchafT,  Das  Princip  des  Protestantismus,  Chambersburg. 
Pa.,  1845;  idem.  Creeds,  i.  83-191,  ii.  77-274;  C.  Words- 
worth, Letters  to  Mr.  Gordon  on  the  Destructive  Character 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  both  in  Rdigion  and  Policy,  London. 
1847;  J.  Bragden,  Catholie  Safeguards  againd  the  Errors, 
Corruptions,  and  Novelties  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  being 
Discourses  and  Tracts  sdected  from  the  Writing  of  Divines 
.  .  .  who  lived  during  the  Seoenteenth  Century,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1849-51;  C.  Elliott,  Ddineation  of  Romanism  Drawn  from 
the  AutheniM  and  Acknowledged  Standards  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  2  vols..  New  York,  1851;  F.  D.  Maurice.  The  Re- 
ligion of  Rome  and  Us  Influence  on  Modem  Civilisation, 
London,  1855;  J.  C.  Hare,  The  Canted  with  Rome,  ib. 
1856;  J.  Cairns,  Romanism  and  Rationalism  as  Opposed 
to  Pure  Chridianity,  ib.  1863;  E.  B.  Puaey,  Irenicon,  3 
parts,  Oxford,  1856-70;  H.  L.  Martenaen,  Katholicismus 
und  Protestantismus,  Gatenloh,  1874;  Proceedinge  oj  the 
Evangdical  Alliance  Conference  of  187S,  pp.  449-466.  New 
York,  1874;  J.  DeUtssch,  Das  Lehrsyetem  der  rdmischen 
Kirehe,  Gotha,  1875;  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Rome  and  the  New- 
ed  Fcuhions  in  Rdigion,  London,  1875:  E.  de  Laveleye, 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their  Bearings  upon  the 
Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,  ib.  1875;  S.  W.  Bar- 
num,  Romanism  as  it  is;  an  Exposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  System  for  the  Use  of  the  American  People,  new 
ed.,  Hartfoid,  1876:  R.  W  'Hiompson.  The  Papacy  and 
the  Civa  Power,  New  York,  1876;  C.  A.  Hasc.  Handbuch 
der  protestantischen  Pohrnik  gegen  die  rOmisch-katholisehe 
Kirehe,  4th  ed.,  Leipsic  1878.  Eng.  transU  Handbook  to 
the  Controversy  with  Rome,  London,  1906.  rev.  ed.,  1909; 
R.  Jenkins,  Romanism,  a  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Exam- 
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inaHon  of  th€  Crttd  of  Pint  IV„  ib.  1882;  P.  TMhaekert, 
Bvanodi9eK€  PoUmik  geoen  dU  rOmUchM  KireKe,  Gotha, 
1885,  2d  ed.,  1888;  E,  EaiOib,  JMuitiamua  wd  KaihoUMi*- 
miM,  Halle.  1888;  S.  8.  WynaU-Mayow,  Tfu  Light  ofRmr 
«on,  London,  1889;  R.  F.  Lattledale,  PJotn  Rmaona  againti 
Joining  tKe  Church  of  Bom*,  ib.  1880;  T.  Moore,  Angliean 
Brief  againat  Roman  Claime,  ib.  1806;  Graf  P.  von  Hocoa- 
bioech.  Dot  PapoUum  in  min§r  mmalkvihiinilen  Wirkmm- 
kmi,  vol.  i..  Letpaio,  19CN);  D.  H.  Falooner,  The  Bmn  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  ib.  1901;  J.  HaoLaughlin,  The 
Difdne  Plan  of  the  Church,  ib.  1901;  A.  H.  Galton,  The 
Chwch*e  OvUook,  Our  Attitude  toward  Bnglieh  Romem  Cath- 
oUce  and  the  Papal  Court,  ib.  1902;  J.  B.  Niohob,  Bvangti- 
ieal  Belief.  lU  Contraet  with  Rome,  ib.  1903;  J.  M.  Logan, 
Sis  Anti-Papal  Studiee,  ib.  1904;  Konlrovere-Lexikon,  Die 
konfeamondUn  Streitfragen  twiechen  Katholiken  und  Pro- 
teetanten,  Emm,  1904>06;  O.  Hennena  and  O.  Kohlachmidt, 
Proteetantieehee  Taeehetibueh,  Leipno,  1904;  C.  Gore,  Roman 
CathoUe  Claime,  London,  1905;  K.  Bell,  Katholigiemue 
und  ProteetanHamue  in  Oeechiehte,  Religion,  Politik,  Kultur, 
Leipmc.  1908. 

On  tbe  unfolding  of  wonhip  and  law  ooosult:  L.  P. 
Gu^ranger,  L* Annie  Uturgigue,  10  vols.,  Paris,  1841  eoq., 
Eng.  tnnal.,  London,  1867  eqq.;  R.  von  Lilieneron, 
Uther  den  InhaU  dor  aUgemeinen  BUdung  in  der  Zeit  der 
Sehoiadik,  Munich,  1876;  B.  Thalbofar.  Handbueh  dor 
kaUtoliechen  Liturgik,  2  vols.,  Freiburg.  1883-03;  H.  von 
Eicken,  OeechiehU  und  Syelem  der  mittelalterliehen  Wettan- 
echauung,  Stuttgart,  1887;  J.  J.  I.  von  Ddllinger  and  F. 
H.  Reuioh,  Oeechiehte  der  Moraletreitigkeiien  in  der  rOmiech- 
kathoUechen  Kirche  eeit  den  16.  Jahrhundert,  2  vols.,  ib, 
1889;  J.  Dippel,  Dae  katholieehe  Kireheniahr,  6  vols., 
Rageinsbuig,  1880-^;  8.  BAumer,  OeechiehU  dee  Brmriere, 
8t.  Louis,  1895;  P.  Batiffol,  Hiel.  of  tf^  Roman  Breviary, 
London,  1898;  K.  A.  H.  Kellner,  Heortologie  oder  doe 
Kirehenjakr  und  die  HeUioenfeete  in  ihrer  geeehiehtliehen 
Bntwickdung,  Freibuig,  1901;  F.  Fleiner,  Bntwiekdung 
dee  kathoUeehen  Kirchenrechte  im  IB.  JahrhundeH,  Tab- 
ingen,  1902;  F.  von  Teosen-Wesienki,  Der  AutoritOtebe- 
griff  in  den  Hauptphaeen  eeiner  hietoriechen  Bntwietlung, 
Paderbom,  1907;  F.  Aein,  La  igleeia  eatoUea,  eu  eoneti- 
tueion  interna  y  rdaeionee  extemae,  Huesca,  1910. 

For  the  general  history  of  the  chureh  oonsult:  The 
Annalee  of  Baronius  (for  bibliographical  detaOs  see 
Babonxus);  J.  J.  I.  von  D5llinger,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchen- 
oeechiehte,  Regensbuig,  1833-38,  2d  ed.,  2  vob..  1843, 
Eng.  trsnsl.,  Hiel.  of  the  Church,  4  vols..  London,  1840- 
1842;    J.  A.  Mdhler,  Kirchengeechiehte,  ed.  P.  B.  Gams, 

3  vols.,  Regensbuig,  1867-70;  F.  X.  Kraus,  LOubueh  der 
Kirchengeechiehte,  4  vols.,  Treves,  1872-76;  J.  B.  Alsog, 
Univereaigeechichte  der  chrietliehen  Kirche,  10th  ed.,  2  vols.. 
Mains,  1882,  Eng.  transl.  of  9th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Cincinnati, 
1874-78.  new  ed.,  1903;  E.  Renan,  Leeturee  on  the  Infiw 
once  of  Rome  on  Chrietianity  (Hibbert  Lectures),  new  ed.. 
New  York.  1898;  R.  F.  Rohxbaoher,  Hiet.  univereeOe  de 
rtgUee  catholique,  9th  ed.,  15  vols..  Park,  1899-1900; 
F.  Nippold,  Handhuch  der  neueeten  Kirchengeechiehte,  4 
vols,  Berlin,  1901;  C.  Bougl4,  U£ifliee  romaine.  Drome 
hietorigue  de  xx.  eiiclee,  Paris,  1902;  H.  BrOok,  OeechiehU 
der  kathoUechen  Kirche  im  IB  JahrhundeH,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.. 
Mains.  1902;  E.  Pardo-Basan.  Par  la  Buropa  eatolica, 
Madrid,  1902;  B.  W.  Aecher,  Characterietiee  of  the  Ro- 
mieh  Church,  London,  1904;  J.  P.  Kliaeh  and  V.  Luksch, 
lUuetrierU  OeechiehU  der  kathoUechen  Kirche,  Munich, 
(1905);  A.  Baudrillart,  The  CathoUe  Church,  the  Renaie- 
eance  and  Proleetaniiem,  London,  1908;  MaoCaifrey.  Hiel. 
oj  the  CathoUe  Chureh  in  the  IBth  Century,  2  vols..  Dublin. 
1909. 

The  literature  on  the  history  of  the  chureh  in  difFerent 
lands  is  to  be  looked  for  under  the  articles  on  those  lands, 
the  following  works  being  merely  supplementary  except 
in  the  eases  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  On 
the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  ooloniea  consult:  J.  Forbes,  L^gliee  eathoUgue 
en  Eeoeee  hlafindu  xvi.  aiiele,  Paris,  1885;  W.  F.  Leith, 
NarraHvee  of  Scottieh  CathoUee  under  Mary  and  Jamee 
VI.,  Edinburgh,  1885,  A.  Bellesheim.  OeechiehU  der 
kathoUeehen  Kirche  in  SehotUand,  2  vols.,  Mains,  1883, 
Eng.  transl.,  History  of  the  CathoUe  Church  in  Scotland, 

4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887-90.  W.  J.  Amherst,  Hielory  of 
CathoUe  Emancipation  and  Progreee  of  the  Church,  1771- 
18t0,  2  vols.,  London,  1886:  Kenny.  Hielory  of  CathoUe- 
ity  in  AuetraUa  to  1840,  Sydney,  1886;  T.  D.  Ingrun, 


Bn^and  and  Rome:  Hietory  of  the  Relatione  between 
the  Papacy  and  the  Bnglieh  State,  London,  1892;  G. 
Grabinski  (Onmt),  La  Renaieeanee  eathoUgue  en  An(^ 
terre  et  U  Cardinal  Newman,  Lyon,  1893;  W.  Ward.  W. 
O,  Ward  and  the  CathoUe  Reviwd,  London,  1803;  De 
Madaune,  Hietoire  de  la  renaieeanee  du  eathoUeieme  en 
AngUterre  au  xix.  eiilde,  Paris,  1896;  Alexis,  Hietoire  de 
la  province  eedeeiaeUgue  dCOltawa,  2  vols.,  Ottawa,  1879; 
P.  F.  Morsn,  Hietory  of  the  CathoUe  Church  in  Auatral' 
aeia,  Sydney,  1897;  idem.  The  CathoUee  in  Ireland  under 
ihe  Penal  Lowe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  London.  1899; 
P.  Tlittieau-Dangin,  La  Renaieeanee  cathoUque  en  Angle- 
terre  au  xix,  eikle,  Paris,  1899;  P.  H.  Fitsgerald,  Fiity 
Yeare  of  Catholic  Life  under  CardinaU  Wieeman,  Manning, 
Vaughan  and  Newman,  2  vob.,  London,  1901;  J.  Forbes. 
L'igUee  eathoUgue  en  Scoeee  d  la  fin  du  xvi.  eiide,  Paris, 
1901;  a  J.  Jones,  England  and  the  Holy  See,  London, 
1902;  M.  J.  F.  McCarthy,  Priede  and  PeopU  «si  Ireland, 
Dublin,  1902;  idem.  Five  Yeare  in  Ireland,  1895-1900, 
TiondoH,  1903;  idem,  Rome  in  Irdand,  ib.  1904;  M. 
O'Riordan,  CathoUeiiy  and  Progreee  m  Ireland,  ib.  1905; 
J.  R.  Willington.  Dorlb  Pagee  of  EngUeh  Hielory.  Being 
a  ehori  Account  of  the  penal  Lawe  againet  CathoUee  from 
Henry  VIII.  to  Oeorge  IV.,  ib.  1902;  F.  A.  Gsmiuet,  Short 
Hietory  of  the  CathoUe  Chureh  in  England,  ib.  1903;  J.  B. 
Nichols,  The  Advance  of  Romaniem  in  England,  ib.  1904; 
D.  Williamson,  Roman  CathoUe  Ordere  in  Oreat  Britain, 
ib.  1904;  Mrs.  Bryan  Stapelton,  Hielory  of  the  Poel- 
Reformation  CathoUe  Mieeione  in  Oxfordehire,  ib.  1905; 
J.  A.  Bain,  The  New  Reformation,  Recent  Evangelical 
MovemenU  ui  the  Roman  CathoUe  Church,  Edlnbiugh, 
1906;  idem.  The  DevelopmenU  of  Roman  CathoUciem, 
London,  1908;  W.  Foibes-Leith,  Hietorieal  Lettere  and 
Memoire  of  Scottieh  CathoUee,  2  vob.,  London  and  New 
York,  1908;  B.  Ward,  The  Dawn  of  the  CathoUe  Revival 
in  England,  1781-1903,  2  vob.,  London,  1909;  Report  of 
the  19th  BueharieUe  Congreee,  held  at  Weetmineter,  Sept- 
9-lS,  1908,  ib.  1909.  For  Praaoe,  beside  the  litereture 
under  that  article  and  Galucamism,  oonsult:  J.  de  Msg- 
deleine.  La  France  eathoUgue  el  la  France  juive,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1888;  J.  B.  Jeannin,  L^gUee  etlafinde  eiieU,  ib. 
1801;  P.  Boyle,  The  Irieh  College  in  Parie,  1878-1901, 
London,  1901;  L.  Bourgain,  LSgUee  de  France  et  ritat 
au  dix-neuvihne  eiSde,  2  vob.,  Paris,  1901;  M.  P.  Imbart, 
L^gUee  CathoUgue,  La  Criee  el  La  Renaieeanee,  ib.  1909. 
On  Owrmany  use:  F.  W.  Woker,  Aue  norddeuteehen  Mie- 
eionendeel7.undl8.JahrhunderU,Cok»ffiB,lS»^;  Michel, 
Dm  rOmieche  Kirche,  ihre  Einwirkung  auf  die  germanieehen 
Stdmme,  Halle,  1889;  J.  May,  OeechiehU  der  Oenenher- 
eammlungen  der  KathoUken  Deuteehlande,  1848-I90t, 
Cologne,  1903;  R.  Seebeig,  Die  Kirche  Deuteehlande  im 
neuneehnten  Jahrhundert,  Leipsic,  1903;  H.  A.  Krose, 
KonfeeeionelatieUk  Deuteehlande,  Freibuig,  1904;  G. 
Gayau,  LAUemagne  rdigieuee.  Le  CathoUeieme,  1900- 
1848,  2  vob.,  Paris,  1905.  For  Italy  oonsult:  Letino 
Carbonelli,  La  Chieea,  la  proprida,  lo  etaU,  Naples.  1884; 
S.  Muens,  Am  Quirinal  und  Vatikan,  Berlin,  1891;  R. 
Murri,  BaUaglie  doggi,  3  vob.,  Rome,  1901;  A.  Robert- 
son, The  Roman  CathoUe  Church  in  Italy,  London.  1903; 
R.  de  Cesare,  The  Lad  Daye  of  Papal  Rome,  1860-1870, 
ib.  1909.  On  the  chureh  in  the  United  States  consult: 
J.  J.  O'Otnnell.  CathoUdty  in  the  CaroUnae  and  Oeorgia 
.  .  .  1890-78,  New  York,  1879;  B.  J.  Webb,  Centenary 
of  CathoUeity  in  Kentucky,  Loubville,  1884;  J.  G.  Shes, 
Hietory  of  the  Catholic  Chttrch  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  2  vob.. 
New  York,  1886;  idem.  The  CathoUe  Churth  in  Colonial 
Daye,  1691-1765,  ib.  1887;  H.  H.  Heming.  CathoUe  Chwtk 
in  Wieconein,  Milwaukee,  1897;  T.  0*Gorman,  in  Amer- 
ican Church  Hietory  Seriee,  vol.  ix..  New  York,  1897; 
Hiet.  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  New  En^and  States,  2 
vob..  Boston.  1899;  J.  0*K.  Mumy.  CathoUe  Pioneert 
of  America,  new  ed.,  Phfladelphia.  1901;  G.  F.  Houck, 
Hiet.  of  CathoUeity  in  Nor^em  Ohio,  2  vob.,  Cleveland. 
1903;  J.  M.  Flynn,  CathoUe  Church  in  New  Jereey,  Uor- 
ristown,  N.  J..  1904;  A.  Houtin.  LAmerieanieme,  Paris, 
1904;  W.  P.  Tracy,  Old  CathoUe  Maryland  and  iU  Eari» 
Jeeuit  Mieeionariee,  Baltimore,  1906;  The  CathoUe  ehurdk 
in  the  United  Statee  of  America,  vol.  i..  The  religioue  Com- 
munitiee,  vol.  ii..  Province  of  Baltimore,  New  York,  1908 
sqq.;  W.  H.  Bennett,  CathoUe  FooteUpe  in  Old  New  York: 
a  Chronide  of  CathoUeHy  in  New  York,  1694-1908,  ib. 
1909;  J.  P.  Conway.  The  Queetion  of  the  Hour:  a  Svney 
of  the  PoeiUon  and  Influence  of  the  CathoUe  ChurA  in  9te 
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v.  5..  ib.  1009:  J.  L.  Sxlm,  CaihMeiiy  in  PhiOaddphia 
from  Am  BarHsai  Af iamofioriM  down  to  tko  Prutni  Time, 
Phaxidphia.  igOO;  F.  T.  Morton.  The  Roman  CathoUe 
Ckutk  and  iU  Relation  to  the  Federal  Govemmeni^  Boaton, 
1909;  The  CalhoHe  Chtarch  in  the  United  Sialee,  New  York, 
1906  tqq.  On  Other  Oonntrles  eonsttlt:  B.  Wolferrtan, 
The  CatkeUe  Chvnh  in  Ckina  1860-1907,  London.  1909; 
P.  Pferimc.  La  Rnaaiie  ctf  la  SainirSiia^  itudee  dipio- 
matiqem,  Ffti»,  1896-1901;  L.  LeBcoeur,  USgliee  eatho- 
tifvet  et  U  gowamemaU  rueee,  ib.  1903;  P.  H.  Zmshea, 
GtaehiedenU  van  het  Heretel  der  Hierarehie  in  die  Neder- 
knden,  2  vok..  Nijmflcen,  1903-04;  G.  Venpoyen,  Le 
ParH  eeAoUqne  beige,  Ghent,  1893;  F.  Deiehainps,  Calho- 
Hfum  aehieU,  Noe  HiUrairee,  Louvain,  1893;  L.  Sohmitt, 
Dm  Verteidiguna  der  katholieehen  Kirehe  in  Ddnemark 
g0ffen  die  ReKgionenenerung  m  16.  Jahrkunderi,  Pader- 
bom,  1899;  J.  P.  Reetrepo,  La  Igleeia  y  d  Betado  en 
Cclndna,  London,  1885. 

On  the  Uniate  churehes  oonsult:  L.  AIlAtius,  De  eede- 
na  oeeidtniaHe  aiqne  orientaHe  perpetua  coneeneione, 
Cologne.  1648;  P.  P.  Rodoti,  Del  Origine  .  .  .  del  riio 
Gneo  in  Italia,  Rome,  1758-63;  A.  Theiner.  Die  neueeten 
ZuetAnie  der  kathalieehen  Kirehen  holder  RUne  in  PoUn 
«ad  XuMlmid  eeU  Kaiharina  //.,  Auff^uii,  1841;  O. 
Mejer,  Die  Propaganda,  ihre  Promnten  tind  ikr  Rechi,  2 
ptfts,  G5ttincen.  1852-53;  L.  LeBcoeur.  Vftffixoe  caiko- 
liqee  en  Pologne,  Pans,  1860;  J.  Lelewd,  Hiel.  de  la  Li- 
lkmiUe«ldelaRulMnie,Fiia,18»l',  M.  von  Halinowaki. 
Die  KireKen-  fend  Siaateateungen  heeHglieh  dee  grieekiech- 
keikoUeehen  Rilue  der  Rulhenen  in  OaKeien,  Lembeis, 
1861:  J.  HergenrSther,  Die  RechteeerhAUnieee  der  ver- 
Kkiedenen  Riien,  m  Arekiv  fUr  katholiechee  KirehenreehL 
Tob.  vii.-TiiL,  1862;  L.  Tobtoi,  Le  Caihelicieme  romain 
m  Rvaeie,  Paris,  1863;  A  Piehler,  GeeekiclUe  der  kink- 
Heken  Trennung  awieeken  dem  Orient  und  Occident,  2  vols., 
Munieh.  1864--65;  J.  B.  Pitra,  Jvrie  ecdeeiaetiei  Oret- 
eenm  kialona  et  monumenia,  2  vols.,  Rome,  1864-68; 
A.  Theiner  and  F.  Hikloaich,  Monumenia  epectanOa  ad 
unioMM  eedeeiamm  Onacm  et  Romanet^  Vienna,  1872;  J. 
Pdfln,  OeeekiekU  der  Union  der  rulkeniecken  Kireke  mit 
Ana.  2  vols..  Vienna.  1878-80;  N.  NiUee.  Kalendarium 
mennalt  ulrineque  eedeeim,  4  vols..  Innabruok,  1879-85, 2d 
ed  of  vob.  i.-iL,  1896-97;  E.  LikowaU,  QemJiiekU  dee  aU- 
gemeinen  VerfaUe  der  vmerten  nOkeniecken  Kireke  im  18, 
md  19.  Jakrknndert,  2  vok..  Pomo.  1885-87;  O.  Werner, 
OiMi  lerrarym  catkolieue  eive  lotiue  eedeeim  eatkoUcm  .  .  . 
conepechte  geograpkicue  d  etoHeUeue,  Freibuxs.  1890; 
F.  Kattenboech.  Venfieiekende  Konfeeeionekunde,  Lap- 
mt,  1892;  G.  H.  Rae.  Tke  Sgrian  Ckurck  in  India,  Lon- 
don. 1892;  A  Amdt.  Die  gegeneeiligen  ReckteverkOUnieee 
dm^  Rilen  in  der  katkoUeeken  Kireke,  in  Arckio  fOr  kaikoU- 
edm  Kirekenreckl,  had  (1894);  W.  KAhler,  Die  katkoli- 
tckm  Kircken  dee  Morgenlande,  Darmstadt.  1896  (veiy 
thorough);  H.  Densinger.  Ritue  orieniaHum,  2  vok.. 
WOnburs.  1863-«4.  9th  ed.,  1900;  H.  Fowler.  Ckrietian 
Egypt,  London.  1001;  K  Beth,  Die  orientaliecke  Ckrieten- 
keU  der  Mittebnoerldnder,  Beriin.  1902;  Gotroneo.  II  Rito 
Oreco  in  CaUbria,  Refgio.  1902;  F.  Loofs.  Symbolik,  L 
393  tqq.,  TQbingoi,  1902;  K  Likowski.  Die  rutkonieek- 
T&mitcke  Kirckeneereinigyng,  genannt  Union  eu  Breet, 
Cruow.  1904;  A.  Silbemagl,  Verfaeeung  und  gegenwMiger 
Bedand  etmOieker  Kirtken  dee  Oriente,  2d  ed.,  ed.  J. 
Schnitaer.  Regensbiug.  1904;  Prinoe  Max.  Duke  of  Saxony, 
VorUeungen  gber  die  orientaliecke  Kirekenjriage,  Freibuxg- 
m-Switafriand.  1907;  Sesostris  Sidaiouss,  Dee  Patriaroate, 
Let  Fatriareata  done  Tempire  Ottoman  d  epMaJlement  en 
tggple,  Paris,  1907;  Charon,  Le  gmneihne  eeiUenaire  de 
8.  Jean  Ckrveodome,  pp.  258-264.  Rome,  1909;  KL,  HL 
41-45.  vi  428-446.  1133-41,  x.  1418-20;  HabneisTuia- 
■ehek,  Geegrapkieek-^tatidieeke  TobsBsii  aHer  lAnder  (an 
'^ ;  La  Oorarekia  CatteUea  (an  annnal). 


ROMAR  CATHOLIC  EUCHARISnC  COR- 
6RBSSES:  Name  given  to  aasemblies  of  ecdedas- 
tic8  and  laymen  convened  for  the  purpose  of  glorify- 
ingg  the  Eucharist,  and  of  devising  means  to 
promote  knowledge  and  love  thereof  among  the  f  aitb- 
^il.  Because  of  the  constant  traditional  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence  (see  Lord's  Suffer;  andTRAN- 
srssTANnATioN),  the  Eucharist  has  always  been 
considered  as  tbe  most  predous  treasure  bestowed 


by  Christ  upon  his  Church,  and  for  long  centuries  it 
has  been  the  center  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  the 
chief  source  of  C!hristian  piety.  The  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  general 
movement  among  Roman  Catholics  in  the  direction 
of  an  increase  of  devotion  toward  the  Eucharist; 
confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  were  or- 
ganised, and  works  of  adoration  and  the  practise  of 
frequent  communion  became  more  wide-spread 
(see  Pbbfbtual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament). Of  this  general  movement  Eucharistio 
Congresses  became  an  important  and  stimulating 
factor.  The  first  of  these  gatherings  was  convened 
at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Gaston  de  S^gur  and  was 
held  at  Lille,  France,  in  June,  1881.  It  was  a  local 
event  with  a  small  attendance,  but  the  idea  rapidly 
gained  favor  and  from  the  year  1885  when  ^e 
fourth  congress  was  held  in  IVeibuig,  Switserland, 
under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  Mermillod,  bishop  of 
Lausanne,  the  assemblies  began  to  assimie  an  inter- 
national character.  The  eighth  congress  was  held 
in  Jerusalem  (May  14r-21,  1803)  and  was  presided 
over  by  Cardinal  Lang^eux,  archbishop  of  Reims, 
who  acted  as  papal  ddegate  sent  by  Leo  XIII.  In 
the  mean  time  there  had  grown  up,  in  all  countries 
where  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous,  local  gather- 
ings of  the  Eucharistic  leagues,  and  these  too  became 
potent  factors  in  the  spreeMi  of  the  devotion.  The 
nineteenth  congress  was  held  in  London  Sept.  0- 
13,  1908.  It  was  attended  by  a  vast  number  of 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen  from  idl  parte  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  considered  to  be  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  congress  yet  held.  Besides  great 
numbers  of  bishops  and  priests,  there  were  present 
seven  cardinals,  among  whom  was  Cardinal  Vin- 
cenzo  Vanutelli,  who  presided  as  special  delegate  of 
Pius  X.  It  had  been  planned  to  carry  the  host  in 
triumphal  procession  throtigh  the  streets,  but  on 
account  of  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  many 
English  non-Catholics  the  project  was  abandoned 
after  a  request  to  that  effect  had  been  addressed  by 
Premier  Asquith  to  Archbishop  Bourne  of  West- 
minster. The  twentieth  congress  was  held  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  Sept.  7-11,  1910.  It  was  the  first 
held  in  America,  and  in  point  of  enthusiasm  and 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  it  surpassed 
all  previous  gatherings  of  the  kind.  Three  cardinals 
were  present,  one  of  them  being  Cardinal  Vincenso 
VanuteUi,  who  again  presided  as  papal  delegate. 
Among  the  salient  features  of  the  congress  were  a 
monster  procession  in  the  streets,  and  an  open-air 
mass  celebrated  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount 
Royal  at  which  40,(XX)  persons  assisted. 

Jahes  F.  Drisooll. 

Bibuoobafbt:  l!^omeBV.'hMbaji,vaCatke^Bneydopediia, 
r.  M3-flM,  New  York,  1909;  official  RepoHe  of  the  differ- 
ent ooncraflBM;  Tke  Narrative  of  tke  BuekarieUe  Congreee, 
Hontnal,  1910;  A  S^gur,  Biograpkie  nouodle  de  Mgr. 
De84gur,Pvik»,1885, 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS: 
Name  given  to  the  private  schools  maintained  in 
the  United  States  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholics  inde- 
pendently of  support  from  the  State.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  such  schools  outside  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  otherwise  excellent  public  school 
system  of  this  country  is  simply  a  matter  of  religious 
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principle.  No  fault  is  found  with  the  equipment 
or  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  on  the  score  of 
secular  instruction  or  ethical  standing,  but  the 
contention  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  some  other 
religious  bodies  as  well,  is  that  these  schools  are 
wanting  in  an  important  respect,  that  they  lack 
an  essential  factor  in  the  training  of  youth,  vis.,  the 
element  of  religious  instruction  and  influence,  and 
for  Roman^Catholics,  of  course,  religious  influence 
means  the  specific  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Hence  throughout  the  period  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  the 
school  question  has  alwa3rs  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern and  frequently  of  controveny.  The  practical 
impossibility  of  giving  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools,  frequented  as  they  are  by  pupils 
representing  the  various  Christian  denominations 
and  the  Hebrew  faith,  is  recognised  by  Roman 
CaUiolics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  though  it  has 
been  sometimes  suggested  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth  might  be  imparted  without  giving 
offense  to  the  adherents  of  any  of  the  sects,  the  idea 
has  hesn  opposed  especially  by  Roman  Catholics 
who  contend  that  all  religious  instruction,  to  be  of 
any  value  or  even  safe,  must  be  positive  and  doo- 
trinal,  and  consequently  denominational  in  charac- 
ter. But  the  seal  of  Roman  Catholics  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  parochial  schools 
is  not  determined  solely  or  even  primarily  by  the 
desire  to  secure  for  their  children  proper  religious 
instruction.  This  need  can  be,  and  often  has  to  be, 
provided  for  in  other  ways.  Of  still  greater  impor- 
tance in  their  esteem  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school, 
with  its  multifarious  subtile  influences,  all  tending 
to  foster  reverence  and  love  for  the  Church  and  all 
things  pertaining  thereto.  The  schools  are  oigan- 
ized  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  parish 
clergy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  in  chaige  of  teach- 
ing brothers  and  nuns  whose  lives,  being  models  of 
devotedness  and  self-sacrifice,  can  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
children.  These  and  other  influences  create  in  the 
parochial  schools  a  feeling  and  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion and  things  religious  which  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
met  with  in  the  public  schools.  The  same  secular 
instruction  is  given  as  in  these  latter,  but  it  is  per- 
meated throughout  with  a  religious  spirit,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  ideals  and  practises  are  commended 
by  word  and  example.  Doubtless  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  alone  in  advocating  the  importance  and 
need  of  the  religious  element  in  the  education  of 
our  American  youth.  Like  views  have  often  been 
proclaimed  by  representatives  of  other  religious 
bodies,  and  within  the  last  few  years  an  important 
movement  in  this  direction  has  been  inaugurated 
by  an  association  of  eminent  educators,  but  it  is 
among  Roman  Catholics  that  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious education  has  been  most  widely  and  consist- 
ently carried  out  especially  as  regards  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

The  origin  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  early  days  of  the  Maryland 
colony,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  growth  of  the  ssrstem  ever  since  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  and 


oiganiaation  of  Catholicism  in  the  country.  For 
more  than  a  century  development  was  veiy  slov, 
but  the  American  Revolution,  by  bringing  about  a 
relatively  greater  freedom  for  Roman  Catholics  than 
they  had  previously  enjoyed,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  cause  of  Roman  Catholic  education  which  was 
later  on  powerfully  aided  by  the  great  influx  of 
Roman  Catholic  immigrants  with  whom  came  also 
many  members  of  the  various  teaching  orders. 
Passing  over  in  this  connection  the  eariy  work  of 
the  Benedictines  (see  Benedict  of  Nuhsia),  Do- 
minicans (see  Doifnac,  Saint),  fVanciscans  (see 
Francis,  Saint,  of  Assibi),  and  Jesuits  (q.v.),  who 
generally  combined  educational  activities  with  their 
missionary  labors,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  (q.v.),  and  particulariy  of  the 
orders  of  women,  for  it  is  chiefly  through  their  zeal 
that  the  rapid  development  of  the  parochial  system 
has  been  made  possible.  As  eariy  as  1727  the  Ursu- 
line  Sisters  (see  Urbuunes)  established  the  first 
sisters'  school  in  the  then  French-speaking  colony 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1790  the  founders  of  what  was 
destined  to  become  the  American  branch  of  the 
Visitation  order  (see  VisrrATEON,  Nuns  of  the) 
opened  at  Geoigetown  the  first  free  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  the  year  1850  branch 
houses  and  schools  under  the  control  of  this  center 
had  been  established  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  St. 
Louis,  Mobile,  and  Kaskaakia,  HI.  Of  still  greater 
importance  was  the  work  b^gun  by  Bfrs.  Elizabeth 
Ann  Seton  (q.v.),  who,  being  a  convert  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  founded  in  Baltimore  (1812) 
the  American  branch  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (see  Charity,  Sisters  of,  1). 
This  foundation  proved  remarkably  successful,  and 
in  1008  the  conununity,  together  with  the  branches 
connected  with  it,  comprised  about  5,500  sisters 
with  over  120,000  pupils — being  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  Roman  Catholic  school  attendance  in 
the  United  States.  Among  the  other  orders  which 
have  rendered  important  services  in  the  cause  of 
parochial  school  education  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(see  BisRCT,  Sisters  of),  the  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict, 
the  Franciscan  Sisters,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dom- 
inic, the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  many  others 
(see  Teachinq  Orders).  Because  of  the  great 
expenditure  involved  in  ibe  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  the  parochial  schools,  the  Roman  Cathohcs 
of  this  country  have  frequently  sotight  to  obtain 
state  recognition  for  their  educational  work  and 
thus  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxes  imposed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system  which 
for  religious  reasons  theyVlo  not  find  satisfactor}'- 
A  notable  effort  in  tlds  direction  was  made  in 
1840  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  New  York  under 
the  leadership  of  Archbishop  John  Hughes  (q.v.). 
It  was  aigued  in  a  petition  to  the  aldermen  of  the 
city  and  to  the  state  legislature  that  if  the  same 
quality  of  secular  instruction  was  given  in  the 
parochial  as  in  the  public  schools — a  point  of  fact 
to  be  controlled  by  state  inspection  and  examina- 
tions— ^the  former  were  in  justice  entitled  to  a  pro 
rata  share  in  the  public  funds  set  apart  for  school 
pmposes.  But  the  proposal  was  bitterly  assailed 
by  Protestants  generally,  and  the  project  failed, 
as  have  also  all  subsequent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
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Roman  Catholics  to  bring  about  a  compromise  in 
the  matter  such  as  obtains  in  England  and  Canada. 
Local  concessions  and  arrangements  have  been 
sometimes  made,  as,  for  instance,  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  in  the  early  nineties,  but 
they  have  been  of  short  diuation,  and  have  gener- 
ally failed  to  satisfy  either  party  to  the  controversy. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Catholics  have  gone 
on  building  and  equipping  their  schools,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ofifidal  statistics  of  the  year  1008  the 
total  number  of  such  schools  in  the  United  States 
was  4.443,  the  number  of  pupils  1,136,906,  and  the 
number  of  prafessional  teachers,  lay  and  religious, 
20,755.  The  amount  of  property  invested  was  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $100,000,000,  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  of  about  $15,000,000. 
A  few  years  previous  to  this  date  an  important  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  for  the  better  oiganisation 
and  unification  of  the  system  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a  part  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  which  aims  at 
carrying  out  a  similar  aim  for  all  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic educational  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and 
high  achools,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Catholic  Universily  of  America  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  To  fldd  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
general  purpose  the  professors  of  ike  latter  institu- 
tioQ  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  Catholic  Edu- 
cational Review.  James  F.  Driscoll. 
Bibuoobaivt:  J.  A.  Bums,  The  Catholic  School  Sydem  in 
iheXVmted  Staie»,  iU  FrindpUB,  Origin  and  BwUiUishmentt 
New  York.  1906;  Annual  ReponU  of  the  CathoUo  Eduea- 
Uonal  AsaoeiatioD,  1003  eqq.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  The  Offi- 
cial CahoUc  Directory,  p^VUbed  yearly  by  the  M.  H. 
WatBos  Od.,  MilwBukee  and  New  York. 

ROHAH  CATHOLIC  POSITION  ON  THE  BIBLE 
Df  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  This  topic  has  fre- 
quently been  a  matter  of  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  in 
the  United  States.  The  custom  of  reading  the  Bible 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  exercises  is  doubtless 
a  survival  from  the  earlier  days  when  educational 
institutions  were  in  the  main  denominational,  and 
consistently  imparted  religious  as  well  as  secular 
instruction.  The  attitude  of  Roman  Catholics 
toward  the  practise  is  determined  not  by  hostility 
to  Bible-reading  as  such,  but  by  certain  considera- 
tions of  i»inciple.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
convinced  of  the  utility  or  expediency  of  indiscrim- 
inate Bible-reading  especially  for  yotmg  children, 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  suitable  explanation, 
and  consequently  this  mode  of  imparting  Scrip- 
tural knowledge  is  rarely  employed  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic elementary  schools.  It  is  judged  preferable  to 
reduce  the  voluminous  and  often  bewildering  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  Bible  to  the  simpler  form  of 
Bible  histories,  while  its  dogmatic,  ethical,  and  re- 
ligious filching  finds  expression  in  catechisms  and 
religious  instruction.  If  it  be  proposed  as  an  al- 
ternative to  have  the  Bible-reading  in  the  public 
schools  accon^wnied  by  commentary  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  Roman  Catholics  object,  not  only 
because  they  question  the  authority  of  these  ex- 
ponents and  their  competency  for  such  a  task,  but 
also  because  such  commentary  is  liable  to  be  tinged 
with  sectarian  bias. 


Furthermore,  Bible-reading  in  the  schools  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  recitation  of  prayers 
and  the  singing  of  hymns,  thus  taking  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  religious  service.  All  these  elements  may 
be  very  good  in  themselves  and  free  from  any  in- 
herent denominational  tendencies,  but  Roman 
Catholics  consistentiy,  with  that  exclusiveness  which 
is  traditional  in  their  church,  refuse  to  take  part  in 
a  non-Roman  Catholic  (or,  as  they  claim)  heterodox 
act  of  public  religious  worship.  This  prohibitive 
principle,  logically  reducible  to  what  the  theologians 
term  communicaHo  in  divinU,  obtained  originally 
in  most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  as  well  as 
among  the  older  branches  of  Christianity,  but  of 
late,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  it  has  been  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  various  forms  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  though  among  Roman  Catholics  it  is  now 
less  acutely  emphasized  than  formerly,  it  is  never- 
theless maintained  as  an  integral  element  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  position — a  principle  which  can 
not  consistentiy  be  sacrificed. 

Exception  has  also  been  taken  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  read  in  the  public 
schools  was  the  "  Protestant "  or  King  James  ver- 
sion, whereas  a  long-standing  decree  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  had  made  it  obligatory  for  lay  Ro- 
man Catholics  (unless  otherwise  permitted)  to  use 
currentiy  only  those  vernacular  translations  of  Holy 
Writ  which  had  received  the  approbation  of  their 
church,  and  were  provided  with  suitable  notes  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  certain  passages.  This 
objection  flows  logically  from  the  general  Roman 
Catholic  principle  according  to  which  the  Church 
is  held  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  guardian  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  sole  authoritative  interpreter. 
The  prohibition  in  question,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
Council  of  Trent,  was  based  on  the  assumed  danger 
(now  doubtiess  more  remote  than  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  which,  especially  in  those  troubled  times, 
might  result  for  the  faith  of  Catholics  from  an  in- 
discriminate use  of  the  various  unauthorized  trans- 
lations then  in  vogue.  It  was  assiuned — and  not 
entirely  without  cause — ^that  doctrinal  bias  had  in- 
fluenced the  rendering  of  certain  passages  supposed 
to  have  a  beaiing  on  the  religious  diff^erences  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  As  in- 
stances of  this  Bishop  Kemick  {Theologia  DogmaHca, 
i.  427  sqq.,  Philaddphia,  1839)  calls  attention  to 
such  passages  in  the  Authorized  Version  as  Matt. 
ix.  11;  I  Cor.  vii.  0,  ix.  5,  xi.  27;  Heb.  x.  38,  etc., 
as  being  erroneous  dogmatic  renderings  due  to  po- 
lemical preoccupation.  In  this  coimection  Roman 
Catholics  quote  also  the  words  of  Robert  Cell,  the 
chaplain  to  George  Abbot  (q.v.),  Protestant  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (one  of  the  translators),  who 
says:  "  Dogmatic  interests  were  in  some  cases  al- 
lowed to  bias  the  translation,  and  the  Calvinism  of 
one  party,  the  prelatic  views  of  another,  were  both 
represented  at  the  expense  of  accuracy."  To  this 
may  be  added  a  recent  Protestant  admission,  viz., 
that  of  Bishop  Ellicott:  "  In  spite  of  the  very  com- 
mon assumption  to  the  contrary,  there  are  many 
passages  (in  the  version  of  1611)  from  which  erro- 
neous doctrinal  inferences  have  been  drawn,  but 
where  the  inference  comes  from  the  translation,  and 
not  the  original  "  (CansideratUma  on  the  Revision  qf 
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the  EnglUh  Vernon  of  the  New  Teetaiment,  p.  89,  cf. 
alao  p.  88,  London,  1870).  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  phase  of  the 
objection  to  the  Protestant  Bible  has  now  lost  much 
of  its  interest  and  cogency.  It  is  not  here  the  place 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  "  Authorised  " 
and  of  the  Douay  version,  which  through  episcopal 
authority  has  become  the  accepted  translation  for 
the  use  of  Englisfahspeaking  Roinan  Catholics.  Each 
has  its  points  of  superiority  and  its  defects.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  some  of  the  alleged 
faulty  renderings  mentioned  above  have  been 
emendated  by  the  revisers  of  1881. 

A  further  and  nu>re  serious  objection  on  the  part 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  based  on  the  difference  as  regards  the  Scrip- 
tural canon.  The  so-called  "  apocryphal  "  or  deu- 
tero-canonical  books,  which  Roman  Catholics  (on 
the  authority  of  the  Church)  accept  as  having  the 
same  divine  authority  as  the  other  portions  of  Holy 
Writ,  have  been  excluded  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion since  the  edition  of  1826,  whence  arises  the 
Roman  Catholic  contention  that  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  a  truncated  version  and  materially  incom- 
plete. Apart  from  the  question  of  authority  which 
finally  detennines  tiie  Roman  Catholic  position  in 
such  matters,  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  such  an 
eminent  and  indepiendent  scholar  as  Charles  A. 
Briggs  (Oeneral  ItUroduetum  to  the  Study  of  Holy 
Scripturef  chap,  v., ''  The  Canon  of  Scripture,"  New 
York,  1899)  is  inclined  to  accept  the  larger  tradi- 
tional canon  as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
But  whatever  the  scientific  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, this  and  the  above-mentioned  reasons  may 
serve  to  render  intelligible  the  attitude  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools.  Jambs  F.  Dbibgoix. 

ROMAN  CATSOUC  RBSTRICTIOll  OF  BIBLB- 
READING  BY  THE  LAUY:  The  traditional  and 
official  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
toward  Sacred  Scripture  and  its  use  was  formulated 
in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Apr. 
8,  1546)  the  main  enactments  of  which  were  re- 
affirmed by  the  Vatican  Council  (q.v.).  After  de- 
claring the  substance  of  divine  revelation  to  be 
contained  in  Holy  Writ  and  in  the  unwritten  (i.e., 
non-inspired)  ecclesiastical  traditions  (in  Kbria 
KTiptU,  et  tine  scripto  tradUionibue),  the  council  form- 
ally accepted  the  traditionaUy  received  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  all  their  parts 
as  contained  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  (decreeing  at  the 
same  time  that  a  new,  and  as  far  as  possible  accu- 
rate, edition  of  the  same  be  prepared;  see  Biblb 
Vebsions,  a,  II.,  2,  i  6),  and  fuither  enacted  that 
this  version,  which  was  declared  a  substantially  cor- 
rect translation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  diiould 
henceforth  be  considered  as  the  official  text  to  be 
appealed  to  in  all  theological  discussions,  and  for 
general  use  in  the  Church.  At  that  time,  as  for 
centuries  before,  Latin  was  the  official  and  fituigi- 
cal  language  of  the  Church,  and  the  Fathers  of  &e 
oouncU,  in  thus  making  the  Vulgate  the  standard 
text,  had  no  intention  of  declaring  a  preference  for 
it  over  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek,  but  wished 
simply  to  affirm  its  substantial  conformity  with  the 


latter,  and  to  ocmfer  upon  it  for  practical  purposes 
an  official  authority  with  reference  to  the  other 
existing  Latin  translations.  Underlying  these  and 
similar  enactments  is  the  fundamental  Roman 
(>atholie  doctrine  that  the  authority  of  the  living 
Church — not  the  letter  of  Scripture — is  the  proxi- 
mate rule  of  belief,  and  that  the  Church  is  the  di- 
vinely appointed  custodian  of  Holy  Writ,  the  sole 
authoritative  interpreter  of  its  meaning  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  faith  or  morals.  In  her  capacity 
of  guardian  the  Church  assumes  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving the  substantial  purity  of  the  original  text, 
and  likewise  claims  the  right  of  supervision  and  di- 
rection whenever  it  is  question  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  any  of  the  modem  languages.  As 
these  vernacular  versions  formed  an  important 
(bcUx  of  the  controversies  and  the  disturbed  relig- 
ious conditions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  de- 
creed by  tibe  CouncU  of  Trent  that  no  such  trans- 
lation might  be  used  by  the  laity  unless  it  had  the 
sanction  of  ecdesiasticnJ  authority,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  suitable  notes  for  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  difficult  and  disputed  passages.  This  re- 
strictive legislation  still  retains  force  of  law,  though 
the  reasons  justifying  it  are  obviously  less  cogent 
now  than  in  the  days  of  early  Protestantism  when 
so  mudi  stress  was  laid  by  the  Reformers  on  the 
right  of  private  interpretation.  The  Latin  Vulgate 
is  still  retained  as  the  basis  of  all  authorised  trans- 
lations, though  free  recourse  may  be  had  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  by  way  of  comparison  and  eluci- 
dation. In  this  as  in  similar  matters,  Roman  Catho- 
lic authority,  while  professing  due  respect  for  the 
conclusions  of  critical  scholars,  seeks  above  all  to 
mulntjiifi  the  consensus  of  C!hristian  tradition.  See 
Biblb-Rbading  bt  thb  Latit,  RxSTBICnONB  ON. 

Jambs  F.  Dbiscoll. 
BtBUooaAPKT:   Acta  H  Dmvta  CaneOH  TridmUm,  Seuio 
IV, ;    H.  Dflniincer,  Bnekindion  Symholorvm,  Fraibuii, 
1908;  Th€  Catholic  Chunk  and  the  BibU,  London,  1006. 

ROMANS,  EPISTLB  TO  THE.  See  Paul  the 
Afostlb,  II.,  3,  ii  5-7. 

ROKAHTICISM:  The  name  of  a  movement 
which  especiidly  affected  literature,  art,  religion, 
and  theology  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.   It  arose  on 

a  background  of  three  other  move- 

The  Back*  ments  which  had  much  in  common  with 

ground,     one  another,  Clasmciinn,  Humanism, 

and  the  Enlightenment.  (1)  Classi- 
cism, which  has  retained  its  pUce  ever  since  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  has  adhered  to  those  forms  of  ex- 
prearion  which  prevailed  in  the  creative  periods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind,  a 
method  of  literary  and  artistic  activity  formed  on 
the  severe  models  of  ancient  thought,  characteriied 
by  energy,  freshness,  purity,  proportion,  restraint, 
objectivity,  i.e.,  subserviency  to  nature,  and  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  long-established  types. 
(2)  Humanism  (q.v.) — another  name  for  the  Ren- 
aissance in  Italy,  1350-1425— turned  away  from 
metaphysics,  from  scholastic  logical  formulas  as  de- 
fined by  the  Church,  from  the  despotism  of  the 
Church  as  claiming  exclusive  right  to  absorb  human 
interests,  from  the  division  of  knowledge  into  that 
of  the  "  Two  ways  " — supernatural  and  natural,  re- 
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iigioQs  and  sdeatific  (see  Albbbtub  Magnus).  It 
studied  afresh  the  literature  of  classic  Rome; 
through  the  revival  of  Platonism,  Neoplatonism, 
and  AristotpJianiBin  the  freshness  and  freedom  of 
the  Greek  spiiit  were  reawakened;  and  the  ancient 
Greek  cosmology,  doctrines  of  nature,  philosophical 
skepticism,  and  the  eclectic  mixture  of  incongruous 
elements  all  came  to  life  again.  Owing  to  the  new 
sdentific  spirit  discoveries  and  inventions  of  great 
magnitude  were  on  the  threshold.  With  the  redis- 
coveiy  of  many  splendid  examples  of  Greek  statu- 
aiy  there  was  qidckened  the  illimitable  sense  of 
b^uty  and  wander  associated  especially  with  the 
human  form  as  the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
ideal.  In  a  word,  Humanism  drew  attention  once 
votae  to  man  himself  as  a  rational  being  with  ca- 
pacities of  inexhaustible  richness,  susceptible  of  in- 
finite culture  (cf.  J.  A.  Symonds,  RenaUaance  in 
My,  5  vols.,  new  ed.,  New  York,  1885).  (3)  The 
Enhghtemnent  (q.v.,  1650-1800;  also  see  Ration- 

AUBM    AND    SuPBRNATURAUBlf).      MorC    than    twO 

centuries  after  the  decline  of  Humanism  and  when 
the  Phjtestant  Reformation  was  well  under  way,  in- 
terest was  again  directed  to  man,  this  time  centering 
in  his  rational  nature  and  its  capacities  as  such.  The 
movement  may  be  summarised  as  the  sufficiency  of 
the  human  reason  for  all  the  problems  of  life.  Hu- 
manism had  indeed  implied  tUs,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  to  become  self-eonsdous,  to  re- 
flect upon  what  would  be  required  to  justify  its 
attitude  and  activity,  and  to  offer  a  rational  defense 
for  the  entire  movement.  The  Enlightenment  was, 
however,  the  spirit  of  Humanism  come  to  life  again 
in  the  English,  French,  and  German  consciousness. 
Like  Humanism  it  esdiewed  metaphysics;  it  con- 
tinued the  investigation  into  the  inner  nature  of 
man  always  from  the  side  of  experience,  the  valid- 
ity of  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  meaning 
of  human  life  botii  individual  imd  social;  and  it 
allied  itself  with  the  culture  and  literary  activity  of 
the  period.  Yet  it  was  conscious  of  having  awa- 
kened in  a  new  world,  no  longer  that  of  the  church  or 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  new  discoveries,  a  new 
scientific  method,  new  economic  and  social  values, 
a  new  psychology,  and  new  historical  postulates. 
In  tbe  imxsesB  of  working  out  its  essential  principle, 
however,  there  were  disclosed  its  inevitable  limita- 
tions, aiKi  also  its  inadequacy  to  answer  to  one  large 
element  in  man's  nature — ^the  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive and  the  more  definitely  personal.  In  its  ab- 
stract superficial  inteUectuaJism,  its  individualistic 
and  social  utilitariamsm,  itc  denial  of  personal  free- 
dom, and  its  elimination  of  mystery  it  paved  the 
way  for  a  profound  reaction  of  consciousness  in 
which  neglected  regions  of  personality  should  re- 
sssert  thdr  abiding  worth.  The  time  was  therefore 
ripe  for  a  movement  in  which  intellect  and  theoretic 
culture  should  ^ve  place  to  the  esthetic  side  of 
man's  nature  wherein  this  should  find  authentic 
and  luxuriant  expression. 

In  a  description  of  Romanticism  the  following 
features  require  attention:  (1)  Subjectivity.  J.  G. 
Fichte  (q.v.)  held  that  self-consciousness  is  deter- 
mined by  nothing  outside  of  itself,  and  that  every- 
thing exists  only  by  the  activity  of  the  Eigo.  Ac- 
cordiing  to  F.  W.  Sdielling  (q.v.)  nature  is  the  Eigo 


in  process  of  becoming.  In  TCngliah  thought  nature 
was  conceived  as  an    analogon  of  spirit  so  that 

nature  and  spirit  answer  to  eac  bother 

Special      (cf .  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Reflection, 

Psatares.   London,    1825,  and  often,  e.g.,  ed.  T. 

Fenby,  1873;  H.  BushneU,  Ood  in 
Christ,  "Dissertation  on  Language,"  New  York, 
1840,  and  often).  Besides  this  philosophical  basis, 
there  was  a  profound  feeling  that  the  soul  it- 
self was  a  mine  of  exhaiistless  treasure  as  yet 
scarcely  explored.  Nor  was  this  limited  to  the 
normal  consciousness,  but  in  certain  of  the  German 
romanticists  the  weird,  fantastic,  capricious,  and 
morbid  were  develoi>ed  to  extreme  proportions  (cf . 
Novalis,  i.e..  Baron  F.  L.  von  Hardenberg,  d.  Mar, 
25,  1801;  and  E.T.  A.  Hoffmann,  d.  July  24, 1822). 
(2)  Not  80  much  the  rational  as  the  esthetic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  human  life  absorbed  interest. 
Thus  appeal  was  made  to  imagination  and  fancy. 
Duty  was  determined  by  feeling,  and  even  religion 
was  resolved  into  the  feeling  of  absolute  dep^id- 
enoe  (cf.  Schleiermacher,  q.v.).  (3)  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  esthetic  element  was  the  sense  of 
beauty,  not  indeed  that  of  standards  derived  from 
Greece  and  Rome  or  even  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
except  in  Scott.  There  was  first  the  beauty  of 
the  natural  world  which,  slumbering  for  centiuries, 
awoke  in  the  romantic  spirit — ^not  alone  the  beauty 
of  great  mountains,  of  quiet  or  tumultuous  seas, 
but  douds,  sunsets,  moonlight,  flowers.  The 
search  became  a  passion.  It  was  found  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  in  outcast  and  neglected  per- 
sons, in  common  and  trivial  events.  On  the  other 
hand  the  most  extravagant  situations  were  created, 
the  persoiuJity  subjected  itself  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary experiences  in  order  to  discover  and 
extract  a  quintessence  of  beauty  never  before  dis- 
tilled. (4)  Mystery  arising  not  only  from  the  unr 
fathomed  depths  of  the  soul,  from  the  infinite  as- 
pects of  being,  but  also  from  an  inner  and  insatiate 
longing  for  the  unexperienced  and  the  unknown. 
For  Novalis  philosophy  is  homesickness — ^the  wish 
to  find  one's  home  in  the  Absolute.  Johann  Ludwig 
Tieck  was  consumed  with  longing  for  something 
which  transcended  the  finite.  Schelling  thought  of 
beauty  as  the  infinite  appearing  in  finite  form. 
Wordsworth  was  haunted  by  the  strangeness  of 
nature,  which  only  reflected  a  deeper  strangeness 
in  his  own  soul.  (5)  The  relation  of  the  inner  to  the 
outer  world  is  presented  from  two  points  of  view. 
First,  so  far  as  the  outer  world  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
ner world,  this  may  be  due  to  an  idealising  panthe- 
ism. For  either  the  harmony  of  the  external  world 
is  the  creation  of  the  Ego,  or  both  are  partial  ex- 
pressions of  the  infinite  and  all-pervadmg  Unity 
(Novalis,  Lehrlinge  zu  Sais).  Or,  secondly,  tihe  inner 
world  of  individual  consciousness  is  first  depicted 
with  entire  disregard  of  outer  social  conventions, 
wherein  two  types  of  life  are  allowed  to  coexist 
side  by  side,  one,  of  untraxnm^ed  development 
of  those  who  are  gifted  with  genius,  the  other, 
the  conventional  order  of  such  as  have  not  the 
strength  or  courage  to  assert  the  independent  free- 
dom of  self-realisation.  The  first  type  is  regarded 
as  the  highest  human  ideal,  and  the  actual  world  is 
judged  by  its  degree  of  correspondence  with  this 
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"  unchartered  freedom."  In  like  manner  by  a  proo- 
esB  of  ideal  selection  even  the  natural  world  is  con- 
ceived as  the  seat  of  marvelous  forces  which  rarely 
come  to  manifestation.  (6)  The  free  unfolding  of 
each  personality  according  to  its  genius  involved 
recognition  and  obedience  of  all  individual  impulses, 
inclinations,  and  even  idiosyncrasies.  Various  were 
the  outward  conditions  in  which  the  great  roman- 
ticists developed  their  genius — ^Wordsworth  in  soli- 
tude, Soott  in  historical  study  of  medieval  life,  Byron 
H.  wanderings  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  Schelling  and  Schlegel  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy, most  of  the  French  and  German  writers  in 
more  or  less  indifference  to  social  conventions.  The 
theory  constantly  reiterated  is,  that  the  genius  must 
be  free  to  follow  his  star  so  as  to  give  his  artistic 
powers  free  play.  Not  only  must  no  constraint  be 
permitted,  but  only  in  the  pathway  of  perfect  liberty 
can  the  individual  reach  the  goal  of  self-realisation. 
Tnstead  of  turning  back  to  Greece  and  Rome  or  to 
the  Ifiddle  Ages  for  their  material,  they  isolate 
single  aspects  of  their  own  experience  and  develop 
these  as  if  they  were  in  truth  of  imiversal  validity. 
Whatever  is  vital  in  their  writings  is  autobiographic. 
Each  one  felt  that  he  must  himself  first  live  the  ro- 
mantic life,  since  only  then  was  he  able  by  subtle 
analysis  and  unsparing  self-revelation  of  his  inmost 
consciousness  to  portray  his  ideal.  Accordingly  he 
renounced  conventions  in  his  writings  as  he  had  al- 
ready done  in  his  life,  he  wrote  as  he  felt  and  as  he 
thought,  and  dipped  his  metal  white  hot  from  the 
seething  cauldron  of  his  own  heart.  (7)  The  roman- 
tic writings  are  all  with  scarcely  an  exception  tinged 
with  pantheism  and  mysticism.  Philosophy,  ethics, 
religion,  no  less  than  conceptions  of  nature  and  hu- 
man love,  so  far  as  these  are  self-conscious,  are 
frankly  pantheistic.  The  infinite  is  not  fully  real- 
ised save  as  eveiy  possible  form  of  consciousness 
and  action  and  human  relation  finds  expression.  If 
th^  English  pantheism  was  on  the  whole  more  sober 
and  naturalistic  than  that  of  the  German  and 
French,  this  may  be  referred  to  the  quieter  tempera- 
ment and  severer  restraint  of  the  English  mind.  As 
related  to  mysticism,  not  all  mystics  are  romanti- 
cists, and  not  all  romanticists  are  mystics,  but  the 
two  are  commonly  associated  in  the  same  person. 
The  romanticists  believe  that  reality  is  revealed  not 
by  rational  thought,  but  through  feeling,  immedi- 
ate experience,  spiritual  illumination.  Accordingly 
a  part  of  the  meaning  of  life  eludes  analysis.  Any 
portrayal  of  it,  however  concrete  and  vivid,  is  at 
best  partial  and  suggestive  rather  than  complete 
and  final.  On  the  other  hand,  in  romantic  experi- 
ence ecstasy  is  never  far  away.  The  secret  of  gain- 
ing truth  is  less  by  searching  than  by  brooding,  by 
listening  to  the  inner  voices,  by  interpreting  what 
is  "  given  "  in  moments  of  rare  and  exalted  feeling 
(see  WoBDSwoRTH,  William). 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  begin- 
nings of  romanticism.  One  may,  however,  hold 
that,  in  literature,  the  earlier  traces  of  the  move- 
ment in  Great  Britain  after  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton  are  in  the  eighteenth  century  found  in 
Thomas  Gray,  d.  1771,  and  WilUam  Blake,  d.  1827 
(cf.  Arthur  Symonds,  Ths  RomanHc  Movement 
in  EngUah  Poetry,  New  York,  1909);   in    France 


in  J.yJ.  Rousseau,  d.  1778;   and   in  Gennany  in 
Herder  (q.v.).    In  philosophy,  its  ultimate  vindica- 
tion is  to  be  referred  to  Kant's  (q.v.) 
B^giimliiga.  primacy    of    the    will,    reaching    its 
metaphysical  exposition   in  the  doc- 
trine of  Schopenhauer  (q.v.)  that  the  essence  of  man 
and  world  is  will.    In  theology,  one  goes  to  Fichte 
and  Schleiermacher  (qq.v.)  for  the  subjective  and 
esthetic  elements  respectively. 

The  spirit  of  Romanticism  has  been  active  in 
other  fields  than  those  described  above:  in  music, 
F.  P.  Schubert  (d.  1828),  F.  F.  Chopin  (d.  1849), 
and  R.  Schumann  (d.  1856);  in  paint- 
Spirit  ing,  J.  M.  W.  Turner  (d.  1851),  and 
F.  V.  E.  Delacroix  (d.  1863);  in  travel, 
the  inspiring  motive  of  which  since  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  to  quicken  the 
feeling  of  beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  presence  of 
impressive  natural  scenery;  in  social  experiment, 
as  the  Brook  Farm  episode,  1841-47,  which  sought 
to  put  into  practise  the  system  of  association  or 
phalanstery  proposed  by  F.  M.  C.  Fourier  (d.  1837) ; 
and,  finally,  in  appeal  to  the  chivalrous  and  heroic 
in  ministry  to  the  suffering  on  the  field  of  battle 
(Florence  Nightingale,  q.v.,  in  the  Crimea,  1854- 
1856)  and  in  great  cities  (William  Booth,  q.v.). 

The  literature  of  Romanticism  is  of  extraordi- 
naiy  brilliancy — ^tales,  poems,  dramas,  essasrs,  psy- 
chology, ethics,  religion,  and  theology. 
Litecatore.  Only  a  tithe  of  this  output  can  be  here 
referred  to.  In  Great  Britain:  Lord 
Byron  (d.  1824);  William  Blake  (d.  1826);  S.  T. 
Coleridge  (q.v.);  W.  Wordsworth  (q.v.).  In  Ger- 
many: Novalis  (d.  1801),  Die  Lekrlinge  mSais,  and 
Heinrich  von  0/terdingen  in  Werke  (Leipsic,  1898), 
and,  in  Eng.  tiansl.,  Hymns  and  Thoughts  on  Retig- 
ion  (Edinburgh,  1888);  H.  von  Kliest  (d.  1811), 
Werke  (Berlin,  1826);  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (d.  1822), 
Werke  (Leipsic,  1899);  J.  P.  F.  Richter,  "Jean 
Paul"  (d.  1825),  Titan  (Berlin,  1800-03;  Eng. 
transl.,  London,  1863;  cf.  T.  Carlyle,  Essays,  vols, 
i.  and  iii.,  ib.  1887);  F.  von  Schickel  (d.  1829), 
Ludnde,  in  Athenaum,  1798-1800,  cf.  also  Esthetic 
and  MiscOaneous  Works  (London,  1875);  F.  D.  E. 
Schleiermacher  (q.v.),  Reden  uAer  die  Religion 
(Berlin,  1799;  Eng.  transL,  On  Religion,  London, 
1893);  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (d.  1845),  Vorlesungen 
ueber  dramatische  Kunst  und  Litteraiur  (Heidelberg, 
1805-11 ;  Eng.  transl..  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,  London,  1861);  Ludwig  Tieck  (d.  1853), 
"  William  Lovell,"  Die  VerkehrU  Welt,  in  collected 
works  published  in  Berlin  from  1828  to  1854  (for 
Eng.  transl.  of  several  stories,  cf .  Translatums  from 
MuscBUS,  Tiedc,  and  Richter,  London,  1889).  In 
France:  Madame  de  Stafil  (d.  1817),  De  VAllemagne 
(London,  1813,  Eng.  transL,  Oermany,  2  vols.,  New 
York,  1871;  cf.  H.  Heine,  Romantische  SchuLe, 
Hamburg,  1836) ;  Th^phile  Gautier  (d.  1872),  Mad- 
emoiseUe  de  Maupin  (Paris,  1835;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1887),  Fortunio  (Paris,  1837);  Alfred  de 
Musset  (d.  1857),  La  Confession  d*un  enfrtnt  du  sikie 
(Paris,  1836);  George  Sand  (d.  1876),  Indiana  (Paris, 
1831),  Ldia  (ib.  1833),  Jacques  (ib.  1834),  Lucrezia 
Floriani  (ib.  1846;  Eng.  transl.  of  Consudo,  London, 
1847,  and  LitOe  Fadette,  b.  1849);  Victor  Hugo  (d. 
1885),  Hemani  (Paris,  1830;  Eng.  transl.  in  idem, 
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Dronuu,  London,  lS88),Le8Mi8erable8  (Paris,  1862; 

Eng.  transl.,  London,  1862).      C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bduoo&apbt:  T.  Cailyle,  Critieid  and  IfiaMBaiMotM  B»- 
909$,  Bostoo,  n.d.;  J.  A  SymondB,  R€naiBaanc€  in  Italy: 
Tks  R€nval  of  LearfUno,  New  York,  1885;  W.  Pater,  Ap- 
pntiationa,  London,  1889;  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Euaya  in  Otr- 
man  Lilenttare,  **  The  Romantic  School  in  Germany," 
New  York.  1802;  Qeotce  Brandes,  Main  CurrenU  in 
Sindetmh  Century  Literature;  **  The  R<»nantio  School  in 
Gemumy."  vol.  ii.;  "  Naturalism  in  England,'*  voL  iv.; 
"  The  Romantic  School  in  France,"  vol.  v..  New  York,  1002; 
D.  G.  Mason,  The  RomanUe  Compoeera,  ib.,  lOOC;  Cam^ 
bridge  Modem  Hiatory,  vi.  822-837,  ib.,  1000;  R.  Euoken, 
Tie  Problem  of  Human  Ufe,  pp.  308-336,  345.  418.  447- 
482.  ib.  1010;  I.  Babbitt,  The  New  Laokoon,  Boston,  1010. 

ROHANUS,  ro-md'nus:  Pope,  897.  Fonnerly 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  he  was 
raised  to  the  papal  throne  in  the  autumn  of  897 
on  the  murder  of  Stephen  VII.  His  pontificate 
lasted  only  four  months,  during  which  he  con- 
finned  the  possessions  of  the  Spanish  churches  of 
Elna  and  G^rona  at  the  request  of  their  bishops. 

(R.  ZGPFFBLt.) 
Bibuoobapbt:    Liber  ponUfiealie,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  ii.  230, 
Paris,  1802;    Jaff4,  Rtoeata,  pp.  303  sqq.;    Mann,  Popea, 
iv.  86-87;    Hefele,  ConcUienoeachiehle,  iv.  566;    Bower, 
Popea,  iL  301;  Platina,  Popea,  i.  230. 

ROMANUS:  Byzantine  religious  poet;  b.  at 
Miseani  (according  to  the  BoUandists,  at  Emesa), 
Syria;  d.  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century. 
AJfter  being  deacon  at  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia  at 
Berytus,  he  came  to  Constantinople  during  the  reign 
of  Anastasius  (probably  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifth  century),  where  he  was  attached  to  the  church 
of  St.  Mary's  en  toi8  Kyrou,  Either  here  or  in  the 
Blachemian  church  he  received  from  the  Virgin  in  a 
vision  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  forthwith  composed 
his  famous  Christmas  hsrmn,  which  was  followed  by 
a  thousand  other  hymns  for  various  feasts.  Accord- 
ing to  Nicephorus  Callistus,  the  Greek  Church  later 
discarded  the  hymns  of  Romanus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  for  each  feast;  while  Metrophanes 
Critopulus  (pe  vodbvut)  states  that  in  his  time  only 
four  hundred  of  the  thousand  hymns  survived.  The 
scanty  details  concerning  the  poet  are  practically 
restricted  to  a  brief  synaxarium  (ed.  most  conve- 
niently in  the  Analecta  BoUandianOy  1894,  pp. 
440-442). 

The  titles  of  all  the  hymns  of  Romanus  are  known. 
They  contain  no  allusion  that  would  imply  a  later 
date  than  the  reign  of  Justinian  (527-65),  the  period 
assigned  Romanus  by  the  author  of  the  Synaxarium. 
Thus,  the  passage  in  the  first  hymn  to  the  ten  virgins, 
with  its  phrase,  ''Lo,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Ish- 
maetites  before  them,  have  led  us  captive,"  needs  not 
refer  to  successive  inroads  by  the  Oxnayads  of  Damas* 
cua  and  the  Abbasids  of  Bagdad,  thus  referring 
to  the  eighth  century,  but  may  equally  well  allude 
to  the  Persians  and  Saracens  who  menaced  Bysan- 
tium  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  Nor  do  the 
doctrinal  references  in  the  hymns  imply  a  later  date 
than  Justinian's  reign,  for  though  Mary  is  termed 
"ever  viigin,"  her  freedom  from  original  sin  is  not 
taught,  though  great  reverence  is  shown  her  and  she 
is  regarded  as  a  mediator  between  Ciod  and  duist 
for  mankind— concepts  which  were  held  in  the  Jus- 
tinian period.  Again,  the  Christology  of  Romanus 
seems  to  allude  to  docetic  theories,  to  Arius,  to 


Apollinarius  of  Laodicea,  and  to  the  theopaschitic 
controversy  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  but  of  refer- 
ences to  the  monothelite  heresy,  for  example,  there 
is  no  clear  evidence.  There  are  likewise  probable 
allusions  to  the  Chalcedonian  Creed.  The  question 
of  the  date  of  the  poet,  who  would  thus  seem  to  be 
no  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian,  though  some 
have  sought  to  place  him  in  the  period  of  Anastasius 
II.  (713-716),  is  of  importance  in  that  on  its  solu- 
tion depends  the  setting  of  the  acme  of  Byzantine 
religious  poetry  in  the  sixth  or  the  eighth  centtuy. 

Until  the  second  third  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  poems  of  Romanus  were  scarcely  known  in  the 
West,  and  occidental  knowledge  of  them  was  in- 
troduced by  Cardinal  J.  B.  Pitra's  edition  of  twenty- 
eight  hynms  and  four  sticharia  in  his  Analecta 
SoUsmmna,  i.  1-241  (Paris,  1876).  A  faulty  edi- 
tion was  later  prepared  by  the  archimandrite  Am- 
philochius  in  his  Kondakarion  (2  vols.,  Moscow, 
1879),  but  chief  knowledge  concerning  Romanus 
and  his  work  is  due  to  four  studies  of  K.  Krum- 
bacher  in  the  Sitzung^)enchte  der  Munchener 
AkademU  (phil.-phil.  KUune,  1898,  ii.  69-268,  1899, 
ii.  1-156,  1901,  pp.  693^766,  1903,  pp.  551-691). 
The  material  of  the  poems  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  Bible,  especially  from  the  great  events  of  sal- 
vation such  as  Cluist's  nativity,  epiphany,  passion, 
crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Romanus  was  like- 
wise attracted  by  Biblical  accounts  of  the  Virgin 
and  by  leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
such  as  the  denial  of  Peter  and  the  conversion  of 
Thomas.  Beautiful  parables,  as  that  of  the  ten 
virgins,  afforded  welcome  material  to  the  poet. 
Some  fifty  of  his  poems  are  concerned  with  Biblical 
themes,  thirty  with  the  saints,  while  the  remainder 
are  penitential  hynms  and  the  like.  In  his  exegesis 
he  showed  the  influence  of  CJhrysostom  and  Ephraem, 
and  in  his  hymns  to  the  saints  he  followed  well- 
known  lives.  The  purpose  of  his  poems  Romanus 
expressly  states  to  be  didactic.  Strangely  enough, 
his  hynms  were  ahnost  totally  abandoned  by  his 
churdi  some  centuries  later,  when,  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  Greek  liturgies  were  remodeled  and 
the  canons  took  the  pla^  of  the  hymns.  Only  a 
few  of  the  poems  of  Romanus  were  then  retained, 
such  as  the  Christmas  hymn  and  the  so-called 
requiem.  Of  the  other  hymns  only  single  stansas 
were  retained  in  the  liturgies,  chiefly  introductory 
and  closing  verses  of  general  character. 

The  beauty  of  the  poems  of  Romanus  is  evident 
even  in  their  external  form.  In  Bysantine  poetry 
rhythm  took  the  place  of  the  classical  metrical 
scheme,  thus  giving  a  characteristic  form  with  pecu- 
liar rhythmic  melody.  After  one  or  more  proems 
follows  the  poem  proper,  which  may  have  more  than 
twenty  stanzas.  Each  strophe  closes  with  a  refrain 
which  repeats  the  chief  thoughts  of  the  poem,  and 
the  name  of  the  author  is  usually  given  in  an  acros- 
tic. This  form  of  poetry  was  developed  to  its  per- 
fection by  Romanus,  the  greatest  hymn-writer  of 
the  Greek  church.  His  verse  is  easy  and  euphonious, 
and  varied  by  antitheses,  assonances,  paronomasias, 
and  rime  plays.  The  refrain  is  used  by  Romanus 
with  admirable  effect.  The  poems  are  preponder- 
atingly  dramatic  in  form,  consisting  of  oonversa- 
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tioDB  between  the  charaoten  introduoed,  as  in  the 
dialogue  between  Satan  and  Hades,  when  they  leam 
that  the  cross  of  Golgotha  is  destined  to  crush  their 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  Romanus  occasionally 
beoomes  unnecessarily  dogmatising,  moralising,  and 
prolix. 

Romanus  was  a  noble  poet  in  matter  as  well  as 
in  form,  beautifully  expressing  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  seeking  to  lead  man  to  believe  that  for  him 
personally  salvation  exists.  He  frequently  praises 
the  free  grace  al  God  and  Christ,  declaring  that  the 
reward  which  the  Lord  shall  give  in  the  life  to  come 
is  the  reward  of  grace.  Through  sin  mankind  falls, 
but  rises  throtigh  righteousness  and  faith,  and  is 
saved  through  grace.  Above  asceticism  and  or- 
thodoxy Romanus  ranks  love  of  man,  though  he 
praises  asceticism  highly.  He  likewise  lauds  celi- 
bacy, but  at  the  same  time  does  not  unduly  de- 
preciate nuuriage.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that 
his  view  of  life  was  strongly  eschatological,  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  poems  being  devoted  to  the 
last  judgment  and  to  the  life  to  come.  In  him  By- 
santine  poetry  comes  to  its  fullest  bloom. 

(Pmupp  Mktsb.) 

BauooRAnrr:  A  eomplttte  editioii  of  tha  worla  fa  prom* 
faed  by  KnimhaclMir.  Twenty-niiM  poems,  ed.  J.  B. 
Pitn,  an  in  AnaUda  Saera,  i  (1876)*  1-341;  thne  otlien, 
in  Sanetna  R&manua  Mtomm  mtlodorum  prime^pB,  Rome, 
1888;  a  pnyer,  ed.  Papadopuloe  Kenmeus,  in  Analekta 
l0n9olumUikU,  i  (1891),  390-392.  Conmilt:  Knim- 
beeher,  OetehichU,  pp.  663-671;  idem,  in  the  SUgymg*- 
benehU  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  philologio-phiioaoph- 
ioal  and  hfatorieal  claaB.  1898,  vol.  iL  69-368,  1809.  vol. 
ii.  1-166,  1901,  pp.  693-766,  1903,  pp.  661-491;  idem, 
Mimsdltn  mu  Romano*,  Munich,  1907;  J.  B.  Pitn,  Hym- 
nograpkU  de  VSgiiM  greeque,  Rome,  1867;  Idem,  AnaUela 
aaera  tpieiUoium,  i.  1-341,  Paris,  1876;  idem,  Al  Sommo 
PoHtifiee  Leone  XIII,  omaotno  giybitare  detta  BibUaieea 
Vatieana,  Rome,  1888;  W.  Christ  and  M.  Pannlkas,  An- 
tkoiogia  Ormea,  Leipsie,  1871;  Jaeobi,  in  ZKO,  1883,  pp. 
177-360;  W.  Meyer,  in  the  iiMaiullim0ii»  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy,  philoeophio-hfatorioal  elaas,  1886,  pp.  368- 
449;  H.  (Selser,  in  the  AMaiullim0ii»  of  the  Saxon  Acad- 
emy, zviii.  no.  6,  p.  76;  Bytantimaehe  Zeiteehrift,  1898, 
pp.  669-606  (by  Papadopulos  Kemmeus),  1900,  pp.  633- 
640  (by  De  Boor),  1903.  pp.  16&-166  (by  Van  den  Ben), 
1902.  pp.  368-369  (by  S.  P^trides),  1906,  pp.  1-44, 
887, 1907,  pp.  367,  666-687,  and  1910.  386-306  (all  by  P. 
Maas);  VaUh4,  in  Behoe  dT orient,  1903,  pp.  307-313;  T. 
M.  Wehofer,  Unienuehunaen  aym  lAed  dee  Bomanoe  omJ 
der  Wiederkunfi  dee  Berm,  ed.  A.  Erfaaid  and  P.  Maas, 
Vienna,  1907. 

ROMBSTIH,  AUOUST  HEHRY  EUORHB  DE: 
Church  of  England;  b.  at  Paris  May  0,  1890;  d. 
at  London  May  18, 1900.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Win- 
chester College,  1843-48;  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford (B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1854);  was  ordained  deacon 
1852,  and  priest  1854;  was  curate  of  Mells,  Somer- 
set, 1853-^;  of  St.  Thomas  Martyr,  Oxford,  1854- 
1855;  English  chaplain  at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 
1863-65;  and  at  Baden-Baden,  1865-68;  chaplain 
of  WooUand,  Dorset,  1868-69;  perpetual  curate  of 
Freeland,  Oxford,  1874-85;  rural  dean  of  Wood- 
stock, 1879-85;  vicar  of  Stony  Stratford,  Bucldng- 
hamshire,  1885;  warden  of  House  of  Mercy,  Great 
Maplestead,  Essex,  1885-91;  rector  of  Tiptree, 
1891-96;  and  vicar  of  Sledmere,  1896-1900.  Bis 
theological  standpoint  was  that  of  the  school  of  E. 
B.  Pusey.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  Teaching 
of  the  Twelve  ApoeUeSf  Text^  vfith  Introductiim, 
TranslaHon,    and   Nates    (London,    1884);    Saini 


AvguaHne,  On  InatrueUng  the  Unlearned;  Concern- 
ing Faith  of  Things  Uneeen;  On  the  Advantagea 
nf  Believing;  The  Encheiridion  to  LaurenHiu; 
and  Concerning  FaUhf  Hope  and  Charity,  Latin 
and  English  (1885);  The  Five  Lectures  of  Saini 
CyrU  on  the  Mysteries  (1887);  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Belief  af  the  Church  from  the  Beginning  until  Now 
as  to  the  Limitation  of  Our  Lord's  Knmdedge  (1891); 
and  Saint  Ambrose  in  the  Sdect  Library  of  the 
Nieene  and  Poet  Nieene  Fathers  (1895). 

ROMUALDy  SAINT.    See  CAMALDOLrras. 

ROUGE,  JOHAHHES.  See  Gkbman  Cathou- 
CIBM,  ii  1,  6. 

ROHSDORFy  rons'dOrf,  SECT:  A  chiliastic  and 
communistic  sect  founded  at  Elberfeld  in  1726 
by  Elias  EUer  and  the  Reformed  pastor  Schleier- 
macher.  EUer  (b.  at  Ronsdoif ,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Elberfeld, 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  d.  there  May  16, 
1750)  went,  while  still  a  lad,  to  the  neighboring 
city  of  Elberfeld,  where  he  became  foreman  of  a 
factory  for  a  rich  widow  named  Bolckhaus.  Pietia- 
tic,  chiliastic,  and  communistic  influences  had  been 
rampant  in  the  district,  and  with  these  EUer  came 
in  contact.  He  began  to  read  the  Bible  and  all 
aooeesible  writings  of  the  enthusiasts  and  pietists, 
and  evolved  an  apocalyptic,  chiliastic  system  of  his 
own,  blending  it  with  communistic  elements.  The 
reception  accorded  his  t<eachingw  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Frau  Bolckhaus,  whom  he  soon  converted 
to  his  tenets  and  married,  thus  becoming  a  man  of 
wealth.  EUer  now  came  in  contact  wi^  Schleier- 
macher,  and  the  pair  held  frequent  meetings  of  the 
faithful,  who  caUed  themselves  the  awakened  and 
the  elect.  Among  their  number  was  a  certain  Anna 
van  Buchel,  the  daughter  of  an  Elberfeld  baker,  a 
girl  of  remarkable  benuty.  She  was  converted  by 
EUer,  who  instructed  her  how  to  undeigo  ecstasies 
and  receive  revelations  from  heaven,  tai^t  her  the 
Apocalypse,  and  inspired  her  with  chiliastic  ideas. 
Somewhat  later,  accordingly,  she  was  seised  with 
reUgious  ecstasy,  prophec^ring  and  describing  in 
glowing  colon  the  coming  of  ti^  chiliastic  kingdom 
in  1730,  also  declaring  that  the  Lord  had  frequently 
appeared  to  and  spoken  with  her.  Henceforth  Anna 
van  Buchel  was  regarded  as  a  prophetess.  Before 
long,  EUer's  wife  (Ued,  and  he  soon  married  Anna 
van  Buchel  with  whom  he  had  maintained  for  some 
time  UUdt  relations;  as  he  aUeged,  to  protect  her 
innocence.  He  now  resolved  to  advance  his  doc- 
trines more  openly.  His  wife's  visions  became  still 
more  frequent.  She  and  her  husband  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  lineage  of  David;  and  were 
to  found  the  New  Jerusalem.  Kings  and  princes 
were  to  descend  from  them;  they  were  the  two 
witnesses  (Rev.  xi.),  she  was  the  jroman  clothed 
with  the  sun  (xii.),  the  tabemacl^^  Qod  among 
men  (xxi.  3),  and  thebri  de  of  the  lamb  (Cant.). 
These  revelations  being  reoeived  with  trust  and  awe, 
EUer  now  declared  that  God  had  revealed  to  his 
wife  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Zion  who  should 
give  birth  to  the  savior  of  the  world  a  second  time, 
who  would  be  the  king  of  the  chiliastic  reign.  Un- 
tortunately  Anna  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  EUer, 
however,  ctkplaiDed  this  by  the  fact  that  sufficient 
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faith  had  not  been  shown  him  and  the  mother  of 
Zioni  and  bade  his  followers  wait  in  patience.  In 
1733  the  mother  of  Zion  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
was  baptised  as  Benjamin,  on  the  basis  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 
27.  The  child  was  reverenced  in  his  cradle  as  the 
future  great  prophet  and  savior  of  the  world,  and 
EUer  declared  that  his  children  were  divinely  be- 
gotten, and  consequently  bom  without  sin. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  his  adherents  had  so 
increased  that  Eller  could  think  of  establishing  a 
church.  He  accordingly  divided  his  adherents  into 
three  classes;  those  of  tiie  court,  the  threshold,  and 
the  temple.  Only  the  initiate  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  complete  doctrine,  and  they  must  first 
swear  to  maintain  inviolable  secrecy.  The  distinct- 
ive tenets  were  as  follows:  (1)  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  dwells  in  Eller  alone;  (2)  though  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God,  the  divine  annunciation  to  the 
mother  of  Zion  that  a  new  epoch  is  to  begin  necessi- 
tates a  new  revelation,  this  being  in  the  booklet 
called  HirtenUuche  which  was  granted  in  secret  to 
the  select  alone;  (3)  not  only  will  the  saints  appear 
again  on  earth,  but  the  Savior  must  be  bom  again; 
(4)  Eller  is  the  counterpart  of  Abraham,  but  greater 
than  he.  The  person  of  the  Father  is  in  Abraham, 
of  the  Son  in  Isaac,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Sarah; 
but  in  Eller  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  Hence, 
except  through  him  there  is  no  blessing  or  happiness 
from  above,  and  those  who  do  not  follow  him  must 
face  the  wrath  of  God;  (5)  Eller,  circimicised  by 
God,  must  bear  sickness  and  pain  for  the  sins  of  the 
world;  (6)  Moses  and  Elijah  were  not  only  proto- 
types of  Christ,  but  also  of  Eller,  as  were  David  and 
Solomon;  (7)  the  children  of  Eller  are  begotten 
direcstly  of  God.  Eller  now  sent  apostles  throughout 
Germany,  Switserland,  and  the  northern  countries; 
but  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  his  doctrine 
*' little  Benjamin"  died  when  barely  a  year  old. 
Though  able  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  fol- 
lowers, the  practises  of  his  community  attracted 
suspicion  and  silent  investigation  by  the  consistoiy 
from  1735,  so  that  in  1737  he  left  Elberfeld,  which  he 
declared  to  be  a  second  Sodom  and  Gomorrah;  and 
removed  to  Rousdorf,  where  God  had  bidden  the 
mother  of  Zion  to  build  the  New  Jerusalem.  Many 
of  his  adherents  followed  him,  so  that  soon  fifty 
houses  had  been  erected,  all  facing  the  East  toward 
Zicm,  which,  as  the  tabernacle,  was  Eller's  house, 
and  his  wife  was  the  ark,  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
So  many  funds  poured  in  from  various  portions  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  from  Holland,  Exigland,  and 
Switserland,  that  not  only  could  a  new  church  be 
built  at  Ronsdoif,  but  in  1741  the  Reformed 
preacher  Schleiermacher  was  called  from  Elberfeld 
to  be  the  preacher  of  the  sect.  Schleiermacher 
and  EUer  worked  in  harmony,  and  when  the  mother 
of  Zion  again  bore  a  datighter,  instead  of  the  prophe- 
sied Benjamin,  it  was  Schleiermacher  who  held  the 
doubting  believers  together,  until  Eller  had  as- 
sembled the  chief  members  of  the  sect  and  informed 
them  that  God  had  revealed  to  the  mother  of  Zion 
that  her  daughter  was  called  to  do  masculine  deeds. 
Hardly  had  this  child  reached  the  age  of  two,  before 
it  received  divine  homage. 

Meanwhile  the  growtib  of  the  sect  in  Rousdorf 
rendered  it  possible  for  Eller  to  gain  absolute  con- 


trol of  the  government;  and  the  most  unlimited 
license  held  sway  in  connection  with  the  rites  of  the 
sacraments  or  on  birthdays,  EUer  justifying  him- 
self boldly  by  the  transgressions  of  the  patriarchs, 
David,  and  Solomon.  In  1744  the  mother  of  Zion 
died  mysteriously,  after  giving  birth  to  another 
datighter;  and  Eller  now  declared  that  all  which 
had  previously  applied  to  his  wife  must  henceforth 
be  understood  as  referring  to  himself,  the  prophet, 
high  priest,  and  king.  Schleiermacher,  however, 
becoming  suspicious  of  Eller,  and  horrified  at  his 
licentiousness,  finally  was  convinced  of  his  leader's 
vileness.  In  bitter  repentance,  he  acknowledged 
his  errors  openly,  charged  Eller  with  wilful  deceit, 
and  sotight  in  his  sermons  to  undo  the  mischief 
he  had  wrought.  Eller,  in  alarm,  unsuccessfully 
forbade  attendance  at  Schleiermacher's  addresses; 
and  then  called  one  of  his  fieriest  adherents,  Wolffing 
of  Solingen,  to  Ronsdoif  as  second  preacher.  For  a 
time  Wolffing  and  Schleiermacher  remained  on 
peaceable  terms,  but  in  1740  the  latter  was  forced  to 
leave  Ronsdorf .  Rudenhaus  of  Ratingen  was  chosen 
in  his  stead,  at  the  instance  of  EUer  to  whom  he, 
like  Wolffing,  rendered  blind  submission.  At  EUer's 
death  the  sect  began  to  decline.  WOlffing  vainly 
endeavored  to  carry  on  EUer's  practise,  aided  by 
Johannes  Bolckhaus,  the  son  of  EUer's  first  wife. 
Shortly  afterward,  however,  WQlffing  himself  died, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  viUagers  of  Ronsdorf 
quickly  returned  to  the  EvangeUcaJ  faith. 

(G.  H.  KxiPPBLt.) 

Bzbuographt:  Sources  are:  J.  W.  Knevel,  Or&ud  der 
VenoiUtung  an  heiligen  SUUte,  oder  dU  OeKeitnnuse  der 
BotkeU  der  Ronadorfer  StikU,  Frankfort,  17fi0;  P.  WQlff- 
inc,  RonsdorffiaeKer  KaUqMamua,  DOaseldorf,  1756;  idem, 
RonadorjBTs  ai&eme  Trompele  oder  Kirehenbucht  ib.  1701; 
J.  Bolckhaus.  Rorudarfa  gereehU  Saehe,  ib.  1767;  P.  WQlff- 
ing and  J.  Bolckhaus,  Dm  ivbUierende  Ronedorf,  MOhl- 
heim,  1791.  Consult:  J.  A.  Engels,  Verauch  einer  Oe- 
achiehie  der  rdigidaen  SchwArmerei  in  ,  ,  .  Henogtum 
Berg,  Sohwelm,  1826. 

ROOS,  rOs,  MAGHUS  FRIEDRICH:  German  Lu- 
theran and  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Suls  (40  m.  s.w. 
of  Stuttgart)  Sept.  6,  1727;  d.  at  Anhausen  (about 
20  m.  s.e.  of  Tabingen)  Mar.  19,  1803.  He  was 
educated  at  Tabingen,  and  in  1767  became  pastor  at 
Lustnau  and  dean  of  the  diocese  of  Bebenhausen, 
also  lecturing  on  theology  at  Ttlbingen.  He  was 
later  transferred,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish, 
to  Anhausen,  where  he  could  have  more  leisure  for 
writing.  In  1788-07  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
natiomil  committee  of  Warttemberg.  Theologically 
Roos  was  a  moderate  Pietist  and  essentially  a  pupil 
of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel  both  in  his  life  and  his 
writings.  Among  the  latter,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, special  mention  may  be  made  not  only  of  his 
commentaries  on  Daniel,  Galatians,  Romans,  the 
Johannine  Epistles,  etc.,  but  also  of  his  EirUeitung 
in  die  bibliachen  Oesckichten  (Tabingen,  1774;  Stutt- 
gart, 1876)  and  CkriaUiche  OlavbenaUhre  (Stuttgart, 
1786;  Basel,  1867).  He  likewise  wrote  much  on 
eschatology,  as  Bdeuchtung  der  gegenw&rtigen  groa- 
sen  Begebeniieiien  durch  das  prophetische  Wort  Oottea 
(Tabingen,  1779)  and  Prdfung  der  gegenwdrtigen 
Zeit  TMU^  der  Offenbarung  Johannis  (Stuttgart, 
1786);  while  his  strictly  devotional  works  include 
his  Chrisaichea  Hixiuilnich  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1790; 
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1871);    KreuzaehtOe  (1790;   8th    ed.,    1806),    and 
Beidu-  und  KomnwaiAordnich  (4th  ed.,  1806). 

(Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  An  autobiocnphy  with  notas  by  hii  Mm 
and  his  gxandfloa  is  ooatained  in  the  BvnieUv^^  ut  lup., 
ed.  of  1876.  ConmUt:  ChritUanhoU,  1831,  |>p.  1  aqq.,  1832, 
pp.  63  tqq.;  C.  Groate,  Die  aiUn  Trdater,  pp.  484  aqq., 
Hennuinsburg,  1000. 

ROOTS,  LOGAN  HERBERT:  Protestant  Episco- 
pal missionary  bishop  of  Hankow,  China;  b.  near 
Tamaroa,  III.,  July  27,  1870.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  (A.B.,  1891),  and,  after  a  year  as  graduate 
secretary  of  the  Harwd  Christian  Association  and 
traveling  secretary  of  the  college  department  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  entered  the  Episcopal  Divinity  School, 
Cambridge,  Blass.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1806.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1898.  In  1896 
he  went  to  China,  and,  after  studying  at  Wuchang 
until  1898,  was  stationed  as  a  missionary  at  Hankow 
until  1904,  when  he  was  consented  (second)  mis- 
sionary bishop  of  Hankow. 

ROPES,  CHARLES  JOSEPH  HARDY:  Congrega- 
tionalist;  b.  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  Dec.  7,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London  School 
(1862-67),  the  gymnasium  of  Amstadt,  Germany 
(1868-69),  the  Sorbonne,  Paris  (1869),  Yale  College 
(A.B.,  1872),  the  University  of  Tttbingen  (1872-73), 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1873-76;  resident 
licentiate,  1875-76),  and  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1876-77).  He  was  pastor  at  Ellsworth,  Me. 
(1877-1881);  and  professor  of  New-Testament  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Bangor  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1881-1908).  He  was  also  librarian  of  the 
same  institution  from  1887-1901,  and  resumed  this 
office  in  1906.  He  has  written  The  Morality  of  the 
Greeks  ae  shown  by  their  Literature^  Art,  and  Life 
(New  York,  1872),  and  has  translated  G.Uhlhom's 
Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism  (in  collabora- 
tion with  E.  C.  Smyth;    1879). 

ROPES,  JAMES  HARDY:  Congregationalist;  b. 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  3,  1866.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  (A.B.,  1889),  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  (1893),  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Kiel,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1893-95).  He  was  instruc- 
tor in  New-Testament  criticism  and  exegesis  at 
Harvard  (1895-1903),  and  has  been  Bussey  profes- 
sor of  the  same  subjects  since  1903,  as  well  as  Dexter 
lecturer  on  Biblical  literature  since  1904.  He  has 
written  Die  SprOche  Jesu  die  in  den  kanonischen 
Evangdien  nicht  Hberlieferi  sind  (Leipsic  1896). 

ROSARY:  A  string  of  beads,  each  eleventh  one 
laiger  than  the  rest,  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  aid  in  the  reciting  of  a  fixed  nimiber  of 
Our  Father's  and  Hail  Marys;  also  the  devotion 
in  which  such  a  string  of  beads  is  employed.  Quasi- 
analogues  may  be  traced  in  non-Christian  religions, 
as  among  the  Tibetan  Buddhists,  who  use  strings  of 
beads,  generally  108  in  number,  and  made  of  jewels, 
sandal-wood,  mussel-shells,  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  status  of  their  owners;  while  the  Mohamme- 
dans, in  like  manner,  have  a  taMh,  or  string  of 
thirty-three,  sixty-six,  or  ninety-nine  beads,  to  be 
counted  as  the  corresponding  names  of  Allah  in 
the  Koran  are  recited. 


The  custom  of  repeatedly  reciting  the  Our  Father 

arose  in  the  monastic  life  of  Egypt  at  an  early  time, 

being  recorded  by  Palladius  and  Sosomen.     The 

Hail  Mary,  or  Ave  Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  first 

became  a  regular  prayer  in  the  second 

Origin      half  of  the  eleventh  century,  though  it 

and        was  not  until  about  the  thirteenth  that 

History,  it  was  generally  adopted.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  words  of  Elisabeth, 
"blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus"  (Luke  i. 
42),  to  the  Angelical  Salutation,  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of 
grace;  the  Lord  is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou 
among  women  "  (Luke  i.  28),  is  first  mentioned 
about  1130;  but  Bishop  Odo  of  Paris  (1196-1208) 
requires  the  recitation  of  the  Hail  Mary  together 
with  the  Our  Father  and  the  Creed  as  a  r^^ular 
Christian  custom.  The  dosing  petition,  "Holy 
Mary,  Mother  of  Qod,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death,''  developed  gradually  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  regarded  even  by  the 
Council  of  Besan^on  (1571)  as  a  superfluous  but 
pious  custom.  These  facts  show  that  the  traditions 
which  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  rosary  to  Bene- 
dict of  Nursia,  Bede,  or  Peter  the  Hermit  are  un- 
trustworthy, and  the  same  statement  holds  of  the 
Dominican  tradition  which  makes  Dominic  receive 
a  vision  of  the  Viigin  commanding  him  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  rosary.  At  the  same  time,  the  rosary 
was  originally  an  essentially  Dominican  mode  of 
devotion,  though  first  arising  long  after  the  death 
of  the  founder  of  the  order;  but  while  some  in- 
fluence may  have  been  exercised  by  the  ac- 
quaintance of  oriental  Christians  with  the  Moham- 
medan tasbih,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Our  Father,  like  the  meditations  con- 
nected with  it,  can  be  explained  only  from  the 
operation  of  specifically  Christian  ideas. 

The  devotions  of  the  rosary  are  some  twenty  in 

number,  of  which  the  most  important  now  call  for 

consideration.    The  complete,  or  Dominican,  rosary 

discovered,  according  to  tradition,  by  Dominic  about 

1208,  consists  of  fifteen  decades  of  small  beads 

(Hail  Bfaiys),  each  separated  by  a  large  bead  (Our 

Father).      This    is    also    called    the 

Chief       rosary    (or   psalter)    of   the    Blessed 

Types  and  Virgin  Mary,  the  alternative  title  im- 

Derivation  plsring  that  the  150  Psalms  may  like- 

of  Name,  wise  be  regarded  as  so  many  prayers 
to  the  Viigin.  The  ordinary  rosary, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Amiens  about 
1090,  contains  five  decades  of  Hail  Marys  and  five 
Our  Fathers,  the  former  shaped  (toward  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages)  like  white  lilies  to  symbolise 
the  purity  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  latter  like  red  roses 
to  typify  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  The  rosary  of 
St.  Bridget  consists  of  sixty-three  Hail  Marys, 
representing  the  traditional  number  of  years  of  the 
Vrrgin's  life  (or  seventy-two  among  the  Francis- 
cans), and  seven  Our  Fathers.  The  Crown  of  our 
Savior  is  a  rosary  traditionaUy  ascribed  to  a 
Camaldolite  monk  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
and  consists  of  thirty-three  Our  Fathers  (represent- 
ing the  thirty-three  years  of  the  life  of  Christ)  and 
five  Hail  Marys  (typifying  the  five  wounds  of  Christ). 
A  similar  devotion  is  the  "  little  rosary,"  with  three 
decades  of  Hail  Marys  and  three  Our  Fathers;  and 
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the  angelical  roaary  like^nae  has  thirty-thiee  beads. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  Hail  Mary  is  recited  only 
at  the  first  bead  of  eBch  decade,  the  Sanehu,  fol- 
lowed by  the  lesser  doxology,  being  repeated  at 
each  of  the  nine  others. 

The  origin  of  the  name  rosary  for  an  object  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  whatever  to  a  garland  of  roses 
is  problematical.  Some  Roman  Catholic  authors 
derive  the  term  from  the  Virgin's  appellation  of 
"mystic  rose"  in  the  Church;  or  from  St.  Rosalie 
(twelfth  century),  who  is  represented  sometimes 
with  a  string  of  beads  and  sometimes  with  a  crown 
of  gold  and  roses;  or  from  the  roses  which,  legend 
says,  bloomed  on  the  lips  of  those  who  paid  true 
homage  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
and  which  she  plucked  and  twined  into  a  garland 
about  their  brows.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that,  in  the  spirit  of  the  mystic  piety  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  devotion  itself  was  conceived  as  a  garden 
of  roses,  each  of  which,  as  a  separate  prayer,  un- 
folded in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  especially  as 
this  corresponds  in  meaning  with  the  English 
"  chaplet,"  Lat.  corona  ("  crown"),  etc.,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  rosary  or  of  separate  decades  of  it. 

On  b^inning  the  rosary  the  sign  of  the  cross  is 
made,  the  small  cross  attached  to  the  center  of  the 
string  of  beads  is  held,  and  the  Creed,  one  Our 
Father,  three  Hail  Marys,  and  one  Gloria  are  recited, 
as  they  also  are  on  the  completion  of  the  devotion. 
The  recitation  of  the  rosary  also  involves  meditation 
on  the  five  joyful,  the  five  sorrowful, 

Mode  of  and  the  five  glorious  mysteries.  The 
Recitation,  five  joyful  mysteries  are  the  annuncia- 
tion, the  visitation,  the  nativity,  the 
presentation,  and  the  finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple; 
the  five  sorrowful  mysteries  are  the  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  of  Christ  in  the  garden,  the  scourging, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  Christ  carrying  his  cross,  and 
the  crucifixion;  the  five  glorious  mysteries  are  the 
resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  assumption  of  the  A^rgin,  and  the  corona- 
lion  of  the  Virgin.  The  jo3rs,  sorrows,  and  glories 
of  Bfaiy  are  thus  linked  in  an  ascendiiig  scale  with 
the  great  facts  of  redemption.  The  rosary  is  gen- 
erally connected  with  a  single  group  of  the  mysteries 
at  a  time:  the  joyful  mysteries  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  and  the  Sundays  oi  Advent  and  from 
Epiphany  to  Lent;  the  sorrowful  mysteries  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  and  the  Sundays  in  Lent; 
and  the  glorious  mysteries  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  the  Sundays  from  Easter  to  Advent. 
A  tradition  of  the  Church,  first  fully  developed  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  grants  indulgences  for  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary.  The  indulgence  attaches, 
moreover,  to  individual  beads  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  rosary,  and  only  when  more  than  half  are 
lost  at  the  same  time,  or  when  the  medal  with  the 
picture  of  the  Virgin  is  mutilated  or  become  unrec- 
ognisable, does  the  indulgence  become  invalid. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosaiy  was 
founded  at  Cologne  by  the  famous  Dominican 
Jakob  Sprenger  in  1475,  and  was  privileged  by 
Sixtus  rV.  on  condition  that  the  rosary  be  recited 
on  the  five  great  feasts  of  the  Virgin  (Purifica- 
tion [Feb.  2];  Annunciation  [Mar.  25];  Visita- 
tion   [July     2];     Assumption     [Aug.     15];     and 


Nativity  [Sept.  8]),    as  well   as   on   other  days, 

each  time  with  an  indulgence  of  100  days.    Suo- 

oeeding  pontiffs  extended  the  conf ra- 

Confrater-  temity   and    its   privileges,   and    its 

nity  of  the  prestige    was    increased    during    the 

Holy       Turkish  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Rosary.  The  success  of  the  Christian  arms  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  (Oct.  7,  1571; 
the  first  Simday  in  October)  was  attributed  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  for  the  prayers  of 
the  confraternity,  and  Pius  V.  accordingly  made 
that  day  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  (trans- 
ferred by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1583  to  its  present  place, 
the  first  Sunday  in  October).  The  liinitation  of  the 
feast,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  to  churches  containing  a 
chapel  or  altar  in  honor  of  the  rosary  was  gradually 
extended  by  his  successors  until  the  Austrian 
victory  at  Temesvar  on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  (Aug.  5)  and  the  raising  of  the  Turkish  siege 
of  Corfu  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Aug.  15)  were  deemed  such 
conclusive  proofs  of  her  power  of  intercession  that 
Clement  XL,  in  the  following  year,  commanded 
that  the  feast  be  observed  throu^out  Christendom. 
The  members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  are  bound  to  recite  the  rosary  at  least  once 
daily.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  form  "Living  Rosaries,"  each  of  fifteen 
members,  each  reciting  a  decade  daily.  These 
fifteen  members  constitute  a ''  rose,"  fifteen  "  roses  " 
a  "tree  of  Gk)d,"  and  fifteen  "trees  of  God"  a  "di- 
vine garden  of  the  Blessed  Virgin."  Leo  XIII.  was 
an  especially  fervent  promoter  of  the  devotion  of  the 
rosary,  no  less  than  eight  of  his  encyclicals  touching 
upon  it. 

The  monks  of  the  Greek  C!hurch,  particularly  on 
Mount  Athos,  have  a  quasi-analogue  to  the  rosary 
in  their  kombologion  or  komboachmnion,  a  cord  with 
a  hundred  knots,  each  of  which,  when  told,  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Some 
of  the  monks  of  Athos  are  required  to  repeat  this 
office  twelve  times  daily,  accompanying  these  1,200 
prayers  with  120  genuflections.     (O.  ZOcKLEBf.) 

Bibuoobapht:  H.  Alt,  Das  Kirchenjahr  des  chriaaicken 
Morgen-  vand  Abendlandea,  pp.  72  sqq.,  Berlin,  1860;  V. 
Morasd.  II  RoMrio  deUa  B.  V.  Maria,  Casalis.  1867;  M. 
Ch6ry,  La  ThSolooie  du  aaini  roaaire,  2  vols..  Paris,  1869; 
K.  Martin,  Die  Sehdnheiten  dea  Roaenkrarues,  Mains,  1876; 
H.  Duflfant,  Une  hypothUe  atar  la  date  et  le  lieu  de  rinatiiu- 
tian  du  roaaire,  Freibuis.  1878;  M.  Plues.  CJuUa  about  the 
Roaary,  London,  1881;  T.  Leikes,  Roaa  aurea,  DQlmen, 
1886;  L.  C.  Gay,  Entretiena  aw  le  roaaire,  2  vols.,  Paris. 
1887;  W.  Lescher,  The  Roaary,  ita  Hiat.  and  Indulgencea, 
London,  1888;  idem,  St.  Dominic  and  the  Roaary,  Leices- 
ter, 1901;  T.  Esser,  Unaerer  liAen  Frauen  Roaenkrana, 
Paderbom,  1889;  A.  K6nig,  Offidum  dea  heilioen  Roaen- 
kranzea,  Breslau,  1890;  Acta  aancta  aedia  .  .  .  pro  ao- 
cietate  a.  roaarii,  4  vols.,  Leyden,  1891 ;  T.  Eraser,  in  Katho- 
lik,  1897,  pp.  346  sqq.,  409  sqq.,  615  sqq.;  O.  Zdckler, 
Aakeae  und  Mdnchtum,  passim,  Frankfort,  1897;  S.  Knoll, 
Maria  die  Kdnigin  dea  Roaenkranaea,  oder  voUat&ndige  Er- 
klOrvng  der  heUigen  Roaenkram  Oeheimniaae,  Regensburg, 
n.d.;  Manual  of  Prayera  far  the  Uae  of  the  Catholic  Laity, 
pp.  368-382,  New  York,  n.d.  (gives  English  prayers, 
meditations,  etc.);  J.  J.  Roche,  Short  Explanation  of  the 
Roaary,  London  (DufFy  and  Co.),  n.d.;  Canon  Ryan,  The 
Holy  Roaary,  in  vol.  iv.  of  CoUeded  PtAlicatuma,  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  London,  n.d.;  Graf  Hoensbroech,  Daa 
Papattum  in  aeiner  aocial-kultureUen  Wirkaamkeit,  i.  277- 
283,  Leipsic.  1901;  J.  Procter,  Roaary  Guide  for  Prieata 
and  People,  London,  1901:  D.  Dahm.  Die  BrUderachaft 
vomheUiQen  Roaenkrana,  Treves.  1902:  H.  Holsapfel.  St 
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Domimkua  und  <Ur  RounkmnM,  MunJefa,  1003;  W.  SofamitB, 
Dm  Ro§enkrafUQd>el  im  IB.  %and  im  Anfcmga  dm  16,  Jahr- 
hundmU,  Freiburg,  1003;  K.  D.  Bwte.  Bom  myaHea;  (Ac 
MyalsriM  oftfuRomry,  London,  1004;  ASB,  Aug..  L  422- 
437;  DCB,  u.  1810-20;  KL,  x.  1276-40.  For  ethnic 
itMaries  eonmilt:  Moni«r  WiHiams.  in  Athenmwn,  Feb.  0, 
1878:  I.  M.  Ceaanowies,  The  CoUmtUm  of  Romriea  in  the 
U.  S.  National  Miueum  (Waahington  Gov't  Pub.),  1000. 

R08CELINCTS,     res-e-lOi'iius      (ROSCELLniTTS^ 
ROZELINUS,  RUCELINUS),  JOHANHES:     Nonu- 
nalist  and  tritheiBt  of  the  eleventh  centiuy;  b.  in 
northern  France,  probably  in  the  diocese  of  Sois- 
Bons.    Of  his  life  almost  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  define  his  tdeological  and  philosophical 
views.    He  received  his  education  at  Soissons  and 
Reims,  and  then  taught  at  Tours  and 
Life.       at  Locmenach  near  Vannes  in  Brit^ 
tany.     Shortly  before   1092  he  was 
canon  at  Compidgne,  but  since  he  taught  views  on 
the  Trinity  that  seemed  heretical,  and  since  he  ap- 
pealed to  Lanf ranc  and  Anselm  as  supporting  his 
position,  the  latter  addressed  a  letter  of  complaint 
to  Bishop  Fulco  of  Beauvais  immediately  before 
the  synod  of  Soissons  (1092).     The  synod  bade 
Rosoeiinus  to  recant,  and  as  not  only  the  members 
of  the  synod,  but  apparently  the  whole  people,  had 
been  aroused  against  him,  he  obeyed  from  fear. 
The  form  of  recantation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
merely   an   abjuration   of   tritheism,   must  have 
enabled  him  to  adhere  to  his  doctrine  without 
directly  violating  his  word,  for  he  was  soon  once 
more    defending    his  old  opinions.    He   lost   his 
canoniy  and  sought  refuge  in  England  where,  as  an 
opponent  of  Ansdm,  he  expected  a  favorable  recep- 
tion from  William  Rufus.    He  was  compelled  to 
leave,  however,  after  the  reconciliation  of  the  king 
with  Anselm,  especially  as  he  had  attacked  Anselm's 
teaching  concerning  the  incarnation.    He  returned 
to  France  and  became  canon  of  Tours  and  Besan^n. 
While  at  Locmenach  he  had  been  the  first  teacher 
of  Abelard,  but  the  pupil  came  to  despise  his 
master,  and  in  his  De  iriniUUe  (1119)  Abelard  very 
emphatically  defended  the  unity  of  God  in  the 
trinity  of  persons,  with  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  Roscelinus  which  had  been  con- 
demned  at   Soissons.     Roscelinus  determined  to 
chaige  his  pupil  with  heresy  in  regard  to  the  Trinity 
before  Bishop  Gisbert  of  Paris,  whereupon  Abelard 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  bishop,  defending  himself 
and  offering  to  hold  a  disputation  with  Roscelinus, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  sharp  attack  on  his  errors 
and  his  private  life.   The  letter  in  which  Rosoeiinus 
replied  to  Abelard  is  the  sole  product  of  his  pen 
which  is  now  extant  (ed.  J.  A.  Schmeller,  in  AM  A, 
philosophisch-philologische  Elasse,  5  ser.,  iii.  189- 
210,  1849;  also  in  Abelard's  Opera,  ed.  V.  Cousin, 
ii.  792-^803,  Paris,  1859).    In  this  letter  he  haughtily 
ignored  the  attacks  upon  his  character,  but  referred 
to  Abelard's  career,  and  expressed  himself  cautiously 
but  clearly  on  the  theological  points  in  controversy. 
He  reveals  himself  as  ready  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  both  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  as  fully 
recognizing  the  prestige  of  such  a  theological  op- 
ponent as  Anselm.    After  this  episode  Roscelinus 
disappears  from  history. 

In  considering  the  doctrine  of  Roscelinus,  his 
deviation  from  t^e  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 


may  first  be  discussed,  then  his  nominalism,  and 
finally  the  connection  between  the  two.    He  re- 
garded the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  "  three 
self-existent  beings,"  who,  however,  are  united  by 
unity  of  power  and  will,  thus  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  deductions  that  in  the  Son  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  also  incarnate.    Anselm,  in  his 
polemic    against    Roscelinus,    asked 
Trinitarian  what  he   meant  by   the  expression 
Doctrine,    "three  self-existent  beings";  if  he  re- 
ferred simply  to  the  relations  by  which 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  distinguished  in  Grod, 
his  doctrine  would  not  be  in  disagreement  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  which  teaches  that  the 
Father  as  Father  is  not  the  Son,  and  the  Son  as 
Son  is  not  the  Father.    This,  however,  in  his  judg- 
ment, could  not  be  the  opinion  of  Roscelinus,  since 
he  says  that  the  three  Persons  are  "  three  essen- 
tially separate  beings, "  which  would  imply  a  stronger 
distinction,  the  assumption  of  three  different  Crods. 
This  was  likewise  evident,  according  to  Anselm, 
from  Roscelinus'  comparison  of  the  Trinity  with 
three  angels  or  three  souls,  these  evidently  being 
three  substances,  and  not  merely  three  relations 
of  one  and  the  same  being,  whereas  the  Church 
teaches  that  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  are  not 
three  substances  (i.e.,  three  Gods),  but  one  God. 
Furthermore,  if  the  "  three  beings  "  bore  the  name 
of  Ciod  in  virtue  of  one  and  the  same  power  and  will, 
as  three  men  bear  the  name  of  king,  Ckxi  would  not 
be  something  substantial,  but  accidental,  and  the 
"three  beings"  would  then  be  three  Gods  as  cer- 
tainly as  three  men  could  not  be  one  king.     If 
Rosoeiinus  divides  the  whole  God  into  three  indi- 
viduals, he  would  have  to  extend  the  incarnation, 
according  to  Anselm,  to  all  three  persons  if  this  is 
to  be  true  and  perfect.   The  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
however,  is  not  compelled  to  assume  this  because  it 
sees  in  tlie  one  being,  which  is  God,  three  distinct 
persons,  so  that  it  sees  the  same  God  in  the  Father 
as  in  the  Son,  only  in  another  relation,  and  is,  ac- 
cordingly, not  forced  to  ascribe  to  the  Father  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  God  in  the  Son,  e.g.,  the  incar- 
nation. Anselm  derived  the  error  of  Roscelinus  from 
his  excessive  stress  on  the  concept  of  personality 
in  reference  to  God.  When  he  states  that  Roscelinus 
"  either  wished  to  set  up  three  gods  or  did  not  know 
what  he  did  mean,"  he  was  half  right  and  half  wrong. 
Roscelinus  posited  three  gods  in  so  far  as  he  clearly 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  simultaneously  conceiv- 
ing of  numerical  unity  iind  triple  and  true  person- 
ality in  the  Trinity;  but  he  was  no  tritheist  in  the 
heretical  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  thought  that 
tritheism  was  fully  avoided  by  his  union  of  the  per- 
sons in  power  and  will.    Herein  he  was  wrong,  and 
the  rigid  dialectics  of  Anselm  clearly  proved  how 
inevitably  his  phraseology  led  to  tritheistio  con- 
clusions. 

In  philosophy  Roscelinus  was  a  nominalist^ 
mff-int-ftming  that  univcrsals  are  not  real  and  self- 
existent,  but  are  mere  abstract  names  which  exist 
in  and  for  thought.  He,  therefore,  taught  that  a 
whole  cannot  have  parts  in  the  sense  that  the 
whole  really  exists  while  the  parts  proceed  from  it; 
on  the  contrary,  only  the  parts  are  real,  their 
synthesis  forming  a  whole  that  can  be  distinguished 
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as  &  unit  from  them  only  logicaUy,  not  reaUy.  If, 
DOW,  the  whole,  or  "  thiDg/'  comprised  parte,  then, 
since  the  whole  is  nothing  but  the 
Hominalistic  parts,  the  part  would  be  part  both  of 
Foundation,  itself  and  of  the  other  parts;  and  again, 
since  each  part  is  necessarily  prior  to 
the  whole,  this  whole,  if  it  is  comprised  of  parts,  must 
be  prior  to  them,  so  that  the  part  ib  prior  to  itself. 
Tlus  paradox  is  solved  by  the  fact  that  Boscelinus 
attached  to  "  whole  "  (or  "  thing  ")  the  connota- 
tion of  a  concrete  and  existent  individual,  which  is 
consciously  delimited  from  other  objects,  and  ceases 
to  be  itaelf  when  one  of  its  elements  is  withdrawn. 
The  heresy  of  Roecelinus  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Soiflsons  was  not  based  ostensibly  upon  his  nom- 
inalism; but  it  is  probably  incorrect  to  aigue  that 
be  pnxxeded  from  a  theological  to  a  nominalistic 
point  of  view  in  order  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
theology,  for  he  was  primarily  a  dialectician,  and 
considmd  theological  problems  from  his  philosoph- 
ical standpoint.  Begarding  the  universal  as  a  mere 
logical,  nominal  absto&ction  of  particulars,  he  could 
conceive  God  to  exist  only  as  an  individual,  and 
could  construe  the  "  three  beings  "  only  as  three 
iDdividuals,  not  as  '*  one  being  "  in  the  realistic 
sense,  so  that  the  unity  of  the  three  could  consist 
only  in  their  conomon  power  and  will.  In  reaching 
this  conclusion  he  seems  to  have  concealed  his  nom- 
ioalistic  basis,  lest,  from  its  use  in  advancing  a  theo- 
logical innovation,  he  should  bring  both  theory  and 
basis  into  discredit.  According  to  Anselm,  Bosce- 
linus declared  that  "  we  must  defend  the  Christian 
Eaith."  On  the  surface  this  implies  a  purely  apolo- 
getic int^est,  but  it  has  also  been  construed  as  a 
plea  for  dialectic  elucidation  of  the  faith,  and  even 
for  rdative  freedom  of  reason  in  the  interpretation 
and  development  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  espe- 
cially as  nominalism  was  generally  associated  with 
a  more  rationalistio  tendency  than  was  realism. 
The  data  are,  however,  too  scanty  to  pronounce  a 
decision.  (A.  Haucx.) 

BmiOGEAFBT:  AfMwilm,  Z>«  /Ids  trimiatU,  eonira  bUuphs- 
miaa  Romettim,  in  MPL,  olviii.;  F.  Picavet,  Roaedin,  phi- 
lo9i>pk€  «i  thMcffien,  Paris,  1896;  HiaUrire  litUraim  d»  la 
Frmce,  iz.  358  sqq.;  J.  M.  Chladen,  De  vita  el  hwmi 
RotedUmi,  Eriancen,  1756;  J.  M.  de  Qerando,  HiwL  com- 
parie  dea  aydhnm  de  pKHowpkie,  ii.  446,  Paris,  1804;  V. 
Oounn,  Frovmente  d»  phUomfphia  aeolattique,  pp.  119  aqq., 
Puv.  1840;  H.  Bouohitt^,  La  Ratunudiame  ehriHen  h  la 
MduongUmaaiieU,  Paris,  1842;  C.  de  R&nuaat,  AhUard, 
2  voh.,  Paris.  1845;  B.  Haur6att,  Da  la  pkOoaopkia  seo- 
tadupia.  I  175-179,  Paris.  1860;  C.  Pnnti,  GaaehidUa  dar 
Laoik  m  Abendlanda,  iL  77  sqq.,  Leipdo,  1861;  A.  Sttekl, 
OemMekU  dar  PkOoaopkia  daa  MiitalaUara,  i.  135  sqq., 
Mains,  1864;  C.  a  Baraeh,  Zur  GaaehichU  daa  Nominalia- 
mm,  in  Klmna  phUoaopfnaehe  SchrifUn,  Vienna,  1878;  F. 
Ueberwei,  OaacMchta  dar  PhOoaophia,  ed.  M.  Heinse,  vol. 
iL.  Beriin,  1905*  Eng.  transL  of  eariier  ed.,  i.  364.  872- 
376.  380.  New  York,  1874;  Scha£F,  ChriaHan  Church,  v. 
1.  pp.  592,  600.  613;  Neander.  ChriaHan  Church,  vol.  iv. 
PMrim;  KL,  x.  1272-73;  Hamack.  Dogma,  vi  34,  151- 
162. 182;  the  works  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  by  J.  E. 
Erdnuum,  3  voIm.,  London,  1892-98,  and  W.  Windelband, 
New  York.  1893. 

R06B,  THE  GOLDEN.    See  Golden  Rose. 

ROSE,  HEHRT  JOHN:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Uckfield  (15  m.  n.e.  of  Brighton)  Jan.  3,  1800; 
d.  at  Bedford  Jan.  31,  1873.  He  was  graduated 
from  St.  John's  Collc^.  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1821; 
M.A.,  1824;  BJ>.,  1831;fe0ow,  1824-38);  rector  of 


Houghton  Conqueet,  Bedfordshire,  1837-73;  and 
archdeacon  of  Bedford,  1866-73.  He  was  joint  edi- 
tor of  the  Encydapedia  Meirapolitana  (London, 
1817-45)  from  1839,  from  which  he  reprinted,  with 
additions,  his  HisUiry  of  the  Christian  Chwrch  from 
1700  to  1858  (1858).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Old-Testament  company  of  revisers,  and  wrote 
in  part  the  notes  on  Daniel  in  The  BiHe  Commenr 
tary  (London,  1872-82).  He  was  author  of  The 
Law  of  Moaee  in  Connection  with  the  History  and 
Character  of  the  Jews,  Hulsean  lectures,  1833  (Cam- 
bridge, 1834) ;  and  Anetoer  to  the  Case  of  Dissenters 
(1834).  He  was  a  conservative  churchman,  an  in- 
defatigable collector  of  books,  and  a  voluminous 
miscellaneous  editor  and  writer. 
Bibuoobapht:  J.  W.  Biuson.  Tha  Livaa  of  Twdva  Good 
Men,  pp.  284-295  et  passim.  2  vols.,  London.  1888;  K 
M.  QoiUbum.  John  W.  Burgon:  a  Biography,  2  vola^ 
London.  1891;  DNB,  xlix.  232-233. 

ROSE,  HUGH  JAMES:  Church  of  England, 
brother  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Little  Horst^  (14 
m.  n.e.  of  Brighton)  June  9,  1795;  d.  at  Florence, 
Italy,  Dec.  22,  1838.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity 
0>llege,  Cambridge,  1817;  was  vicar  of  Horsham, 
1822-n30;  prebendaiy  of  Chichester,  1827-33;  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1829- 
1833;  rector  of  Hadley,  Suffolk,  1830-33;  incum- 
bent of  Fairsted,  Essex,  1834-37,  and  of  St.  Thomas, 
Southwark,  1835-38;  professor  of  divinity  at  the 
University  of  Durham,  1833;  and  principal  of 
King's  CioU^ge,  London,  1836.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  High-churchman  of  the  most 
pronounced  t3rpe.  He  early  established  relations 
with  J.  H.  Newman  and  others  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, and  the  celebrated  Hadleigh  conference,  which 
bore  fruit  later  in  crystallinng  that  movement,  was 
held  at  his  rectory,  although  later  Rose  took  but 
little  part  (see  Tractabianibm).  He  founded  the 
British  Magazine  and  Monthly  Register  of  Rdigious 
and  Ecclesiastical  Information^  1832;  was  editor  of 
the  Encyclopedia  MetropotHana  (29  vols.,  London, 
1817-45)  in  1836-38;  and  projected  the  New  Oenr 
eral  Biographical  Dictionary  (12  vols.,  London, 
1848).  He  published  Christianity  always  Progress- 
ive (London,  1829);  and  The  Gospel  an  Abiding 
System  (1832). 

BiBUoaBAPHT:  J.  W.  Buison,  The  Lioaa  of  Twalva  Oood 
Men,  2  vols.,  London,  1888;  J.  H.  Newman,  Apologia  pro 
viia  aua,  chap.  iL,  ib.  1864;  H.  P.  liddon,  Life  of  Ed- 
ward Bouaerie  Puaey,  panim,  3  vols.,  ib.  1803-94;  DNB, 
zlix.  240-242;  and  literature  under  T^ctabianibii. 

ROSENIUSy  KARL  OLOF.    See  Bornholbikhs. 

ROSENMUBLLER,  rO^aen-mtd^aer,  ERNST 
FRIBDRICH  KARL:  German  Lutheran  and  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Hessberg  (a  village  near  Hildbuig- 
hausen,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Meiningen)  Dec.  10,  1768;  d. 
at  Leipsic  Sept.  17,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  privat-docent 
(1792-^6),  associate  professor  of  Arabic  (1796- 
1813),  and  full  professor  of  oriental  languages  (1813- 
1835).  His  life  was  the  uneventful  one  of  a  quiet, 
earnest  student.  Besides  reediting  8.  Bochart's 
Hierozoicon  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1793-96),  he  wrote 
Scholia  in  Vetus  Testamenium  (16  parts,  1788-1817; 
excerpted  in  five  parts,  1828-35);  HandbuchfUr  die 
LiUeraltuT  der  IMischen  Kritik  und  Exegese  (4  parts, 
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Gdttixigen,  1797-1800);  Inttitutionet  ad  fundor 
menta  Un(fu{B  Arabiem  (Ldpac,  1818);  Dai  cite  und 
neue  Morgeniand,  oder  EridutenMgen  der  heiligen 
Sckrift  ana  der  naiilriichen  Beaehaffenheit,  den  Sagen, 
SiUen  und  Cfebrduchen  dee  Mofyenlandee  (6  vols., 
1818-20);  Handbueh  der  hibliechen  AUertumekunde 
(4  vols.,  182a-31);  and  Analeda  Arabica  (1824). 
Portions  of  his  Handbueh  were  translated  by  N. 
Morren  under  the  titles  Biblical  Geography  of  Asia 
Minor,  Phenicia,  and  Arabia  (Edinburgh,  1836), 
and  Biblieal  Oeography  of  Central  Aeia  (2  vols., 
1836-37),  and  by  N.  Morren  and  T.  G.  Repp  under 
the  title  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  the  Bible  (Edin- 
burgh, 1840).  (0.  FRANKt.) 
Bibuoorafht:  ^«ii«r  Ntkntoo  dmr  Dtuttchen,  Xni.,  IL 
76(^709;  ADB,  nix.  216. 

ROSENMUBLLER,  JOHAHH  6B0R0:  German 
Lutheran,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Ununer- 
stftdt,  near  Hildbuighausen  (17  m.  s.e.  of  Meinin- 
gen),  Dec.  18,  1736;  d.  at  Leipsic  Mar.  14,  1815. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Altdorf ,  he  was  for  several  years  a  private  tutor  and 
teacher;  then  pastor  at  Hildbuighausen  (1767- 
1768),  Hessberg  (1768-72),  and  Kttnigsberg  in  Fran- 
conia  (1772-75);  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen 
(1775-^);  first  professor  of  the  same  at  Giessen 
(1783-85);  and  professor  of  theology,  pastor  of  St. 
Thomas',  and  superintendent  at  Leipsic  (1785- 
1815).  In  theology  he  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Kantian  exegesis  and  an  adherent  of  the  mediating 
school,  regarding  the  principles  of  the  unbiased 
reason  to  be  as  authoritative  as  the  dear  expres- 
sions of  Scripture.  The  fruit  of  his  activity  as 
teacher  and  preacher  appeared  in  writings  on  exe- 
gesis, hermeneutics,  practical  theology,  and,  above 
all,  in  books  of  edification.  Special  mention  may  be 
made  of  his  Scholia  in  Novum  Teetamentum  (6th 
ed.,  6  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1815-31);  Hietoria  inter- 
preUUionie  librorum  eacrorum  in  ecdeaia  Chrietiana 
(5  vols.,  Hildburghausen,  1795-1814);  Morgenr  und 
Abendandachten  (1799);  Betrachtungen  Ober  die 
vomehnuten  Wahrheiten  der  Religion  auf  alle  Tage 
dee  Jahrea  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1801);  Aueerleeenee 
Beichb-  und  Komtnunionbuch  (1799);  and  Chriet- 
lichee  LehrbuchfUr  die  Jugend  (1809). 

(G.  FRANKt.) 
BiBUOoaAPHT:    NotiMen  aiw  RoBenmiiaei'9  LAen,  Leipsic, 
1815:  J.  C.  Dols,  Ro9enmiaUn  LAen,  ib.  1816;  G.  Frank. 
GeachichU  der  prtHeaUMntUchen  Theologis,  iiL  102,  ib.  1876; 
ADB,  xxix.  219. 

ROSENZWEIG,  r6'sen-tsvaig,  ADOLF:  Gennan 
rabbi;  b.  at  Turdossin  (52  m.  s.8.w.  of  Cracow), 
Hungaiy,  Oct.  20,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the 
rabbinical  seminary  at  Pressburg,  the  Lehranstalt 
for  die  Wissenachaft  des  Judentums,  Berlin,  and 
the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1874  he  became  rabbi 
at  Pasewalk,  Pomerania,  whence  he  was  called,  a 
few  years  later,  to  Bimbaum,  Posen,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1879.  From  1879  to  1887  he  was 
rabbi  at  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  and  since  1887  has  been 
rabbi  and  preacher  of  the  Jewish  community  at 
Berlin.  He  has  written  Zur  Einleitung  in  die  BUcher 
Eera  und  Nehemia  (Berlin,  1875);  Zum  hunderten 
Qebwrteiage  dee  Nathan  der  Weiee  (Posen,  1878); 
Dae  Jahrhundert  nach  dem  babyloniechen  Exile  mit 
beeonderer  RUckeicht  auf  die-  rdigidee  Eniwicklung 


dee  Judeniume  (Berlin,  1885) ;  KUnetler  und  Jugend- 
bUder  (Neuhaus,  1886);  Der  poUHeche  und  rdigiose 
Charakter  dee  Joeephue  Flaviue  (Berlin,  1889); 
Jeruealem  und  Ccuarea  (1890);  Dae  Auge  in  Bibd 
und  Talmud  (1892);  Geedligkeit  und  GeedUgkeUs- 
freuden  in  Bibd  und  Talmud  (1895);  and  Kleidung 
und  Schmudc  im  bibliechen  und  talmudiechen  Schrif' 
ten  (1905). 

ROSBTTA  STONE.   See  Egypt,  I.,  6,  t  1;  i^- 

8CBIFTION8,  L,  f  3. 

ROSICRUCIANS:    An  alleged  mystical  order  of 
the  early  seventeenth  century,  whose  origin  is  sup- 
posed to  be  given  in  the  AUgemeine  vnd  General 
R^ormaUonf  der  ganteen  weiten  Wdt.    Beneben  der 
Fama  Pratemitatie,  deee  LMichen  Ordene  dee  Rosen- 
kreuteee  .  .  .  Auch  einer  kurtzen  Reeponeion,   von 
dem  Herm  Haedmeyer  geeteUet,  welcher  deeewegen 
von  den  Jeeuitem  iet  gef&nglich  einge- 
The        zogen,  vnd  auff  eine  GaUeren  geschmiedct 
ApoGiyphal  (Caasel,  1614).    The  Fama  is  the  most 

Sources,  important  section  of  the  work,  the 
General  Reformation  being  a  satire  on 
crasy  reforms  translated  from  an  Itcdian  original, 
and  the  Reeponeion  (which  had  been  printed  sepa- 
rately two  years  previously)  likewise  deviating 
widely  from  the  style  of  the  Fama,  The  alleged 
author  of  the  Reeponeion,  Adam  Haselmeyer,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  notary  of  the  archduke  or  an  ordinary 
imperial  judge  in  a  Tyrolese  village  near  Hall,  but 
how  far  these  assertions  are  authentic  is  unknown. 
The  Fama  professes  to  give  information  concern- 
ing a  secret  society  founded  some  two  centuries  be- 
fore, by  a  German  of  noble  birth  called  Fr.  R.  C. 
{'^ Prater  roeem  crude,  or  "brother  of  the  rosy 
cross  "),  who,  placed  in  a  monastery  at  the  age  of 
five,  had  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  At  Damascus  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  lore  of  the  Arabs,  and  there  he  had  translated 
into  Latin  "  the  book  and  the  book  M  "  ('^mundi). 
After  three  years  he  was  sent  by  his  hosts  to  Egypt 
and  Fes,  but  in  the  latter  city  he  learned  the  superi- 
ority of  his  own  faith  and  that  man  is  a  microcosm. 
Two  years  later  he  sought  to  promulgate  his  new 
wisdom  in  Spain,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  finally  he 
returned  to  Germany.  Here,  in  a  special  **  house 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  formed  a  little  band  who 
were  to  go  into  all  lands,  wearing  no  special  habit, 
freely  healing  the  sick,  reporting  annually  in  per- 
son or  by  letter  to  their  founder,  seeking  worthy 
successors,  having  as  their  seal  and  symbol ''  R.  C." 
i^Roeea  Crux,  "  Rosy  Cross "),  and  concealing 
the  existence  of  the  fraternity  for  a  hundred  years. 
A  himdred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
founder,  a  secret  door  was  discovered  in  the  **  house 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  behind  which  was  a  vault  with 
an  altar  covering  the  uncomipted  body  of  the 
founder,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  little  parchment 
book  with  letters  of  gold.  This  discovery  showed 
that  the  Rosicrucians  could  now  publicly  proclaim 
themselves;  the  Fama  was  published  in  five  lan- 
guages; the  learned  were  invited  to  test  it;  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  some  might  be  led  to  join 
the  fraternity.  The  Rosicrucians  explicitly  de- 
clared their  belief  in  Christ,  also  implying  that  they 
were  Protestants,  and  particularly  disavowing  all 
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ronnection  with  heretics,  sectarians,  and  false 
prophets.  Their  philosophy  was  to  be  "  Jesus  on 
every  side."  They  opposed  the  accursed  transmu- 
tation of  metals  as  a  petty  thing  in  comparison  with 
the  real  gloiy  of  the  true  philosopher,  who  is  able  to 
see  the  heavens  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  and  to  know  that  his  name  is 
written  in  the  book  of  life.  The  Fama  was  supple- 
mented in  1615  by  the  Con/eano  fratemitatis  R.  C. 
ad  erudiios  EtarapcBf  printed  at  Cassel,  both  in  Latin 
and  German.  While  in  general  harmony  with  the 
Fanuiy  it  is  more  strongly  apocalyptic  and  opposed 
to  Roman  Catholicism;  and  it  suggests  positive  re- 
forms and  advocates  a  practical  Biblical  piety  which 
would  transcend  the  denominational  barriers  of 
Protestantism.  Its  fanciful  history  occupies  a  minor 
place,  but  at  the  same  time  it  states  that  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  Christianus 
Roeenkreutz,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  1378  (d.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Rosicrucian  system,  1484). 

These  two  works,  the  Fama  and  the  Co^fesaio,  are 
the  sole  original  sources  for  the  Rosicrucians.  They 
both  had  a  phenomenal  popularity,  and  evoked  a 
flood  of  writings  on,  for,  and  against 
Sensational  them.  Some  doubted  the  very  exist- 
Resolts.  ence  of  the  fraternity,  and  Descartes 
and  Leibnits  vainly  sought  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  real  Rosicrucian.  From  Ger- 
many the  Rosicrucian  excitement  spread  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  they  were  identified  with 
the  Spanish  Alombrados  (q.v.);  under  the  pseu- 
donyms of  Irenseus  Agnostus  and  Menapius  a  pre- 
tended adept  (probably  really  named  Friedrich 
Grick)  wrote  again  and  again  in  pretended  defense 
of  the  Rosicrucians,  though  really  in  mockery  of 
them;  and  Johann  Valentin  Andre&  added  his  seri- 
ous warnings  against  them.  Finally  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  centered  attention  on  other 
matters,  and  more  discerning  minds  at  least  per- 
ceived that  the  whole  fraternity  was  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  hoax.  Henceforth  the  name  Rosicrucian 
proved  an  attraction  for  secret  societies  and  many 
sorts  of  impostures,  and  a  century  after  its  origin 
Rosicnicianism  underwent  a  recrudescence  in  con- 
nection with  freemasoniy,  which  not  only  deemed 
Rosicrudanism  genuine,  but  even  borrowed  usages 
and  customs  from  the  writings  of  those  who  had 
satirixed  the  fraternity. 

The  Fama  and  Confessio  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  most  divergent  sources,  including  Luther  and 
Taiiler,  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  real 
author  was  Johann  Valentin  ^dre&  (q.v.).   Though 
intended  externally  as  a  satire,  the  underlying  mo- 
tive of  the  works  was,  as  in  most  sa- 
Anthonhip  tires,  serious;  and  though  later  AndreH 
and  MotiTe  saw  himself  forced  to  attack  the  unruly 
of  the      spirits  he  had  unwittingly  unloosed,  he 
Fraud,     never  denied  his  authordbip  of  the  two 
writings   in   question.     Moreover   he 
criticized  with  equal  severity  his  own  Chymische 
Hocfueit  ChrisHani  Roaenereutz  (Strasbiug,  1616), 
which  is  analogous  in  style,  phrase,  and  content 
(even  to  the  name  of  the  hero)  with  the  Fama  and 
the  Con/essio.    According  to  his  own  statement,  the 
Hochzeii  was  written  about  1603,  and  was,  there- 
fore. Andre&'s  first  essay  in  that  development  of  the 
X.— 7 


Rosicrucian  hoax  which  was  to  lead  to  results  so 
unwelcome  to  its  author.    The  fantastic  elements 
were  drawn   from  romances  of  knighthood   and 
travel,  and  from  cycles  of  alchemistic  legend,  and 
were  designed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  serious  poi^ 
tions.    The  very  name  of  the  hero  contains  allusions 
to  the  author,  "  Christian  '*  obviously  referring  to 
Andreft's  ReipvbUcoB  chrUtianopolitanas  descripHo, 
and  "  Rosenlo^utz  "  to  his  coat  of  arms,  a  St.  An- 
drew's   cross,    gules,    between   four   roses,    gules, 
shadowed  by  two  wings,  argent.    Under  all  this  fan- 
tasy lay,  as  already  noted,  the  most  serious  pur- 
poses: the  combating  of  alchemy  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, and  the  promotion  of  Christian  truth  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation.    The  intermingling 
of  jest  and  earnest  finds  its  parallel  in  Andre&'s  own 
Menippi^f  which  appeared  in  1618.     As  early  as 
1617,  however,  Andre&  was  obliged  to  attack  his 
creation  in  his  Invitatio  ad  fratemitatem  Christi  ad 
amaris  candidatoSt  but  his  attempt  to  f  oimd  a  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  together  with  his  introduction 
of  Calvinistic  elements  into  his  own  church,  aroused 
suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  on  the  part  of  strict 
Lutherans,  especially  when  it  became  known  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  HochzeU.    In  his  own  de- 
fense he  pleaded  that  he  was  not  a  Rosicrucian  in 
the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  but  his  peculiar 
position  in  the  Church  of  Wttrttemberg,  as  well  as 
his  personal  vicissitudes,  forbade  him  either  to  deny 
or  to  admit  the  authorship  of  the  Fama  and  Con- 
fessiOf  the  first  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
mind  as  early  as  1604  and  was  in  manuscript  by 
1610,  or  about  the  time  when  the  Confessio  appears 
to  have  been  taking  shape.         (H.  Hermelink.) 
Bibuograprt:  For  lists  of  the  older  literature  consult:  G. 
KloBS,  Btbliograpkie  der  Freimawrtr,  pp.  174  sqq..  Frank- 
fort, 1844;   and  F.  Katsch,  Die  Erutehung  und  der  toahre 
Endzweck  der  Freimaurerei,  pp.  116  sqq.,  Berlin,  1897. 
Ck>nsult:    A.  E.  Warte,  The  Real  History  of  the  Roeicru- 
ciane,  London,  1887;    G.  Arnold,  Unparteiiache  Kirchen- 
und  Ketxerhistoriet  part  II.,  chap,  xviii.,  Frankfort,  1720; 
J.  S.  Semler,  Unparteiieche  Sammlungen  zur  Hietorie  der 
Roeenkretuer,  Leipsio,  1786-88;  C.  G.  de  Murr,  Ud>er  den 
tpohren  Uraprung  der  Roaenkreuzer  und  Freimatarer,  Suls- 
bach,    1803;   J.  G.    Buhle,  Ud>er  'den    Urapruno  und  die 
vomehmsten     Sehickaale      der    Orden    der    Roaenkreuzer 
und    Freimaurer,    Gottangen,    1806;    G.    E.    Guhrauer, 
in  ZHT,   1862.  pp.   208-315;    F.    C.    Baur.    Oeachichte 
der    ehriztlichen    Kirche,    iv.    351    sqq.,    Leipeic,    1863; 
E.  Sierke,  SchwArtner  und  Schufindler  zu  Ende  dea  18.  Jahr- 
hunderla,  Leipeic,  1874;    J.  G.  Herder,  SUmUiche  Werke, 
XV.  57  sqq.,  xvi.  208  sqq.,  501  sqq.,  Berlin,  1877-00;   H. 
Kopp,  Die  Alchemie,  2  vols.,  Heidelbei^,  1886;   F.  Hart- 
mann.   The  Secret  Symbola  of  the  Roaicrucianzt  London, 
1888:   idem.  Among  the  Roaieruciana,  ib.  1888;   idem.  In 
the  Pronaoa  of  the  Temple  of  Wiadom,  ib.  1800;  idem.  With 
the  Adcpta,  ib.  1000;    W.  Begemann,  in  MonatahefU  der 
Comeniuageaettachaft,   viii  (1800),    145  sqq.;  J.  KvaQala, 
in  Acta  et  commeniationea  imperialia  univeraitatia  Jurievien- 
aia,  Dorpat,.1800;   F.  B.  Dowd,  The  Temple  of  the  Roey 
Croaa,  Salem,  1006;    R.  S.  Clymer,  The  Fraternity  of  the 
Roaicruciana;  their  Teachinga  and  Myateriea  according  to  the 
Manifeatoea  iaaued  at  varioua   Timea,   Allentown,    1006; 
H.  Jennings,  Roaierudana,  their  Ritea  and  Myateriea,  1870, 
4th  ed.,  London  and  New  York,  1007;   KL,  x.  1283-00; 
literature  under  Andrba,  Johann  Vaubntin. 

ROSm  BIBLK.    See  Bible  Vbbsions,  B,  IV.,  §  9. 

ROSKOFF,  GEORG  GUSTAV:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Pressburg  Aug.  31,  1814;  d.  at  Ober- 
tressen,  near  Anssee  (40  m.  s.e.  of  Salzburg),  Styria, 
Oct.  20,  1889.    He  was  educated  at  the  University 
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of  Halle  and  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at 
Vienna  (1830-46) ;  and  was  privat^ocent  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  in  the  latter  institution  (1846- 
1850) ;  and  professor  from  1850.  He  was  the  author 
of  LHe  hdniUachen  AUertHmer  in  Bri^en  (Vienna, 
1857);  Die  Sinuonuage  und  der  Heradesmythus 
(Leipsic,  1860);  Die  QeecMehie  dee  Teufde  (2  vols., 
1869) ;  and  Dae  Beligioneweeen  der  rehuAen  Nature 
vMer  (1880).  (G.  FRAKKf.) 

BiBUOoaAFHT:  Bvanodia^  Kvehmurnhmo  far  OetUrrtieh, 

1886,  no.  3,  1880.  no.  31;  PnisdanHachs  KvtK€9ueituho, 

1880,  no.  46. 

ROSMINI-SBRBATI,  res-mi'ni-flAr-baU  AN- 
TONIO: Italian  Roman  Catholic  and  philosopher, 
and  founder  of  the  Institute  of  Charity,  or  Con- 
gregation of  Rosminians;  b.  at  Roveredo  (13  m. 
S.W.  of  Trent),  Tyrol,  Mar.  25,  1797;  d.  at  Stresa 
(3  m.  s.  of  Pallansa),  Italy,  July  1,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Padua  and  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1820,  after  having  al- 
ready pursued  the  studies  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy  which  were  later  to  result  in  his  Nuovo 
eaggio  eulV  origine  ddle  idee  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1830; 
Eng.  transl.,  Origin  ofldeae,  3  vols.,  London,  1883- 
1886).  He  now  took  up  his  restdenoe  at  Milan, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  French  mis- 
sionary, J.  B.  L5wenbrQck,  and  with  him  estab- 
lished at  Domodossola,  on  the  road  from  Lago  Mag- 
giore  to  the  Simplon,  the  Institute  di  carit&  as  a 
center  for  a  congregation  of  deigy  who  would  de- 
vote themselves  both  to  learning  and  to  practical 
Christian  piety.  At  Rome,  in  1628,  Rosmini  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  Cardinal  Bartolommeo  Al- 
berto Capellari  (afterward  Pope  Gregoiy  XVI.), 
although  the  Jesuits  were  later  to  oppose  him  wiUi 
the  weapons  placed  in  their  hands  by  his  own  Cinque 
piaghe  detla  eanta  ckieea  (Lugano,  1848;  abridged 
Eng.  transl.,  Five  Wounde  of  the  Hcly  Church,  Lon- 
don, 1883).  Nevertheless,  the  years  immediately 
following  were  devoted  by  Rosmini  to  the  elaborar 
tion  of  his  epistemology.  As  a  genuine  realist,  he 
held  that  ideal  being  is  the  ultimate  cause  behind 
phenomena,  and  maintained  that  such  being  is  cog- 
noecible  through  immediate  perception;  but  while 
thus  opposing  the  prevailing  sensationalistic  philoso- 
phy, he  diverged  equally  from  the  pantheism  of 
Vinoenso  Gioberti,  who  based  perception  on  purely 
natural  grounds,  thus  positing  a  natural  intuition 
of  Gk)d.  In  the  literary  controversy  which  ensued 
the  Jesuit  Joseph  Aloysius  Dmowski  shifted  the 
issue  to  theology  and  charged  Rosmini  with  Jan- 
senistic  errors,  so  that  in  1843  Gregoiy  XVI.  found 
hifwaftif  obliged  to  command  both  parties  to  be 
silent.  Rosmini  now  restricted  himself  to  practical 
duties,  especially  as  the  Institute  of  Charity  had 
spread  widely,  particularly  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Rosmini  himself  went  in  1837  to  Stresa,  where  he 
labored  for  some  years  in  his  college  for  novices 
until  he  saw  himself  involved  in  the  excitement 
which  pervaded  all  classes  in  Italy  at  the  accession 
of  Pius  IX.  He  submitted  to  the  new  pontiff  an 
outline  of  a  constitution  for  the  States  of  the  Church, 
but  it  was  unheeded,  and  he  then  published  the 
Cinque  piaghef  which  he  had  written  sixteen  years 
before,  the  '*  five  wounds  "  in  question  being  de- 
clared to  be  the  suppression  of  the  vernacular  in 


the  liturgy,  the  false  training  of  the  deigy,  the  false 
position  of  the  bishops,  the  exclusion  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  laity  from  the  election  of  the  popes, 
and  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
The  work  evoked  bitter  opposition  from  the  ultra- 
montanes  and  was  naturally  placed  upon  the  Index, 
whereupon  Rosmini  made  his  submission.  The  at> 
tempt  was  also  made  to  condemn  Rosmini's  other 
writings,  but  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  in 
1854,  officially  declared  that  they  might  be  read. 
Nevertheless,  opposition  to  them  was  still  main- 
tained, and  by  a  decree  of  1887  Leo  XIII.  expressly 
condemned  forty  propositions  of  Rosmini.  The  in- 
stitutions founded  by  him,  however,  still  exist  both 
in  England  and  in  Italy. 

A  collection  of  Roonini's  works,  although  not 
absolutely  complete,  has  appeared  under  the  tide 
Opere  edUe  e  inedUe  ddl'  aJbbate  A.  RoendniSerbaH 
(31  vols.,  Milan  and  Turin,  1837-57).  Among  these 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following,  all  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English:  Maeeime 
di  perfetione  crieUana  (13th  ed.,  Milan,  1883;  Eng. 
transl.,  Maxime  of  Chrietian  Perfection,  London, 
1849);  Catechiemo  diepoeto  eecondo  Vordine  deUe 
idee  (latest  ed.,  Rome,  1898;  Eng.  transl.,  Catholic 
Caieehiem,  meihodicaUy  Arranged,  by  W.  S.  Agar 
London  [1849]);  Peicdogia  (2  vols.,  Novara,  1846- 
1848;  Eng.  transl.,  Peychdogy,  3  vols.,  London, 
1884-^);  Sietema  filoeofieo  (Lucca,  1853;  Eng. 
transl.,  PhUoeophical  Syeiem  of  Anionio  Rosmini 
Serhati,  London,  1882);  and  the  posthumous  Dd 
Prindpio  supremo  deOa  meiodiea  e  di  alcune  sue  ap- 
pUcasioni  in  eervigio  dtU'  umana  educatione  (Turin, 
1857;  Eng.  transl..  The  Ruling  Principle  of  Method 
applied  to  EdtuxUion,  by  Mrs.  W.  Grey,  Boston, 
1887)  and  Sehizto  suUa  filoeofia  modema  (Turin, 
1881;  Eng.  transl..  Short  Sketch  of  Modem  PhUoeo- 
pkiee,  Lomion,  1882).  A  number  of  his  letters  have 
also  been  translated  by  D.  Gassola  under  the  titie 
Letters  on  Rdigioue  Subjects  (London,  1901). 

K.  Benrath. 

Bibuooraprt:  On  the  Iif«  ooosult:  W.  Loekhardt.  Life  of 
Antomo  RoBmmi^mhati,  2  vob..  2d  ed.,  London,  1886: 
V.  GMelli,  Biografia  di  Antonio  Romnini,  Turin.  1861;  F. 
Angeleri,  Antomo  RoBmini,  Trevee.  1871;  E.  H.  Derinc. 
Tho  Pkilowphor  of  Rovordo,  London.  1874;  T.  Drnvideon. 
Tho  PhUotopMeal  Syatom  of  A.  RornnmSorbaH,  vfith 
Sk0leh  of  Avthor'B  Uf0,  ete..  London.  1882;  O.  8.  Mac- 
waiter.  Life  of  A.  RoBminiSefbaH,  London,  1883;  S.  E. 
JarviB.  Romnini,  a  CkriaUan  PhUomphor,  Maricet  Weigb- 
ton.  1888;  A.  Dyroff.  Romnini,  Maina,  1906;  G.  B.  Pa«ani. 
Life  of  Antomo  Romninii-Seibati,  London  and  New  York. 
1907. 

On  bii  philoeophy  oonsult:  Q.  Ferrari,  Bnai  tur  U 
primeipe  «i  Ua  UmilM  do  la  pkOotopkio  de  rhiatoire,  x>p. 
184-202.  Paris.  1843;  A.  PeBtaloaia,  Le  DoOrtMe  di  Ro*- 
mim,  2  vob.,  Milan.  1861-^;  idem.  La  MonU  di  Roomini, 
ib.  1866;  T.  Robert!,  DeUa  Spirito  filoaofieo  di  A.  Roa- 
mini,  Baeaano,  1866;  Q.  Bertaiai,  Siotema  ideoloffico  di 
Antonio  Ro&mini,  Venma,  1868;  M.  Debrit,  HiaUrire  dea 
doebinoa  phUoaophiquaa  dana  VlUdia  contemporatnc.  Paris. 
1869;  C.  M.  Ferrft.  Bapoainone  del  Prindpio  fUoao/leo  di 
Antonio  Roamini,  Verona,  1869;  J.  Bemardi.  Oiovane 
el6  e  primi  StudU  di  Antonio  Roaminii,  Pinerolo.  1860; 
S.  Frati.  A  RoanUni:  eenni  auiT  Imntortaliia  ddC  Anima, 
Parma,  1861;  L.  Ferri.  Barni  aw  Fhiatoire  de  la  phSoao- 
phie  en  Italie,  Paris.  1809;  V.  Lilla,  Kant  e  Roamini,  Torin. 
1869:  L.  Palatini.  Del  Prindpio  fiioaofieo  di  Antonio  Roa- 
mini,  Verona,  1869;  G.  Buntni,  Roamini  e  S.  Tommaao, 
Turin.  1878;  idem.  Antonio  Roamini  e  La  CivtUA  Cattdiea, 
ib.  1880'  G.  Petri,  A.  Roamini  e  i  Nao-Seolaatiid,  Rome, 
1878;  K.  Werner.  A.  Roamim^a  SioUuno  in  der  Oeackidde 
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<lcr  iMHcrm  PkOomphU,  VkguiA.  1884;  idem.  Die  UaUmi- 
«dU  PkOompkU  dM  19,  JahrhwttUrU,  Vienna,  1884;  E. 
ArogKlio,  La  FUomtfia  ddC  Ahbote  Antonio  Romnini 
enmtNoCa,  Napoli.  1886;  F.  H.  Reuach,  Inda  dtr  ver- 
baiomm  Blieher,  iL  1139  sqq.,  Bonn.  1886;  F.  X.  Kraus.  in 
DemUeko  Btmdoehau,  1888;  P.  Montacnani,  RomnuU,  San 
Tomumam^  e  la  Logiea^  Boloffna,  1800;  Q.  Vidari.  Roomini  e 
Sponear,  HOan,  1800;  F.  de  Sario.  La  Logica  di  A.  Romnini, 
Bome,  1803;  idem,  Lc  Ban  deUa  Pneologia  e  deOa  Bioiogia 
•eoamdo  sZ  JSomttiM,  ib.  1803;  H.  C- Sheldon,  in  Pop«r«  of 
thm  American  Society  of  Chttreh  Hictary,  Bnt  Mriea,  viii. 
41-88,  New  Yoric,  1897;  G.  Gentile.  Rocmini  o  Oiabcrti, 
PiM,  1806;  C.  Cain,  Rocmini  noOa  pnoente  QuioHone 
oociaU,  Turin.  1809. 

On  the  Older:  Heimbueher,  Orden  vnd  KongrtgaUonen, 
iii.622. 

ROSSt  JOHH:  Presbyterian  missionary  to  China; 
b.  at  Easter  Rarichie,  Nigg  (138  m.  n.  of  Glasgow), 
Scotland,  Aug.  6,  1842.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  village  school  at  Nigg,  through  private  in- 
struction, at  Glasgow  University,  and  at  the  United 
Pre^yterian  Theological  Hall,  E^dinburgh;  and  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Manchuria  since  1872,  during 
recent  years  serving  also  as  principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical Hall  for  Manchuria.  In  1873  he  visited  the 
Korean  Gate,  at  that  time  the  only  place  where 
Koreans  could  come  into  contact  with  foreigners, 
and  he  became  in  this  way  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of 
introducing  Protestant  Christianity  into  the  Korean 
peninsula.  He  states  his  theological  position  as  fol- 
lows: "  Mankind,  being  alienated  from  the  unself- 
ish goodness  which  is  the  character  of  God,  has 
brought  loss  and  misery  unlimited  upon  itself.  God 
being  the  All-loving  as  he  is  the  All-righteous,  it  is 
reasonable  that  he  should  by  abnormal  means  reveal 
this  his  character  to  his  huidiwork  man,  such  rev- 
elation being  beyond  the  normal.  Jesus  in  his  life, 
by  word  and  deed  culminating  in  the  cross,  revealed 
the  fact  that  God  pities  man,  desires  his  salvation 
from  the  state  of  alienation,  and  pleads  with  the 
alienat^yj  to  become  reconciled  and  thus  eradicate 
the  cause  of  his  miseiy.  By  this  reconciliation  and 
imitation  of  the  unnelfi«h  good-doing  of  God,  the 
reign  of  peace  for  which  Jesus  came  will  be  estab- 
lished on  earth."  By  his  writings  he  has  contributed 
to  the  success  of  missions,  enabling  later  comers  to 
the  field  to  acquire  through  his  works  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  Man- 
churia. Of  his  works  mention  may  be  made  of: 
Mandarin  Primer  (Shanghai,  1876);  Corean  Primer 
(1877);  Hiatary  of  Corea,  Andent  and  Modem 
(Paisley,  1879);  The  Manchue,  or  the  Reigning  Dy- 
nasty of  China  (1880);  Old  Wang,  the  First  Chinese 
Evangditi  in  Manchuria  (London;  1889);  Mission 
Methods  in  Manchuria  (1903);  and  The  Original 
Religion  of  China  (Edinburgh,  1909).  He  also  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Korean  (Mukden, 
1882-84);  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
provide  a  commentary  on  the  Bible  in  Chinese,  in 
connection  with  which  he  furnished  the  parte  on 
Isaiah  i.-zzxix.,  Job,  the  latter  half  of  Mattiiew,  and 
James. 

R06SI,  res'^  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  DB:  Roman 
Catholic  archeologist;  b.  at  Rome  Feb.  23,  1822; 
d.  there  Sept.  20,  1894.  He  was  educated  at  the 
CoUegium  Romanum.  Under  the  impulse  from  the 
Jesuit  Marchi  he  devoted  himself  to  archeology, 
particularly  the  catacombs,  laying  the  foimdation 


of  his  work  by  collecting  antiquities  in  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Germany,  and  England.  In  this 
department  he  became  the  chief  by  universal  ac- 
knowledgment and  th^  founder  of  Christian  arche- 
ology. In  1854  he  became  one  of  the  collaborators 
of  the  Inscriptiones  ttrbis  Roma  Latinm  for  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  of  Sciences,  Corpus  inscriptorum,  vol. 
vi  (Berlin,  1863  and  after).  In  the  Spicilegium 
Solesmense  of  J.  B.  Pitra  were  published  De  chris- 
Hanis  numumenUs  ichthun  szhibenHbtLS,  vol.  iii 
(Paris,  1855),  and  De  chrisHanis  tUulis  Carthagini- 
ensibus  (1858).  His  great  work,  which  he  began  in 
1843,  was  Inscriptiones  christiance  vrbis  Roma  sep- 
timo  s<BCulo  antiquiores  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Rome,  1861- 
1888).  This  was  followed  by  the  Roma  sotteranea 
Christiana  (3  vols.,  186i-77;  Eng.  adaptation,  Lon- 
don, 1869),  leaving  the  materials  for  vol.  iv.  almost 
complete.  He  zmule  the  Bidletino  di  archcdogia 
sacra,  which  he  issued  quarterly,  186^-94,  a  treas- 
ure store  of  material  from  the  excavations  of  cata- 
combs and  archeology  in  general.  He  succeeded, 
during  forty  years,  in  investigating  the  most  im- 
portant cemeteries,  relocating  most  of  the  martyrs' 
tombs,  and  bringing  them  to  light.  From  1872- 
1894,  he  published  the  Musaici  cristiani  with  its 
chromo-li^ographic  plates  (Spithoever  ed.,  Rome, 
1872-1900).  For  fifty  years  secretary  at  the  Vati- 
can, he  published  with  copious  notes  Index  codicum 
latinorum  Bibliotheca  VoHcana,  vols,  x.-xiii  (1886, 
and  after),  treating  over  2,600  codices;  and,  wiUi 
other  scholars,  issued  the  (Euvres  complies  de  Bar- 
toUnneo  Borghesi  (9  vols.,  1862,  and  after).  Rossi 
was  professor  at  the  University  at  Rome  and  after 
1851  a  member  of  the  Accademia  pontifida  di 
archflBologia,  and  before  his  death  its  president.  He 
promoted  a  common  bond  between  Roman  Catholic 
and  other  archeologists,  and  passed  the  influence 
of  his  spirit  to  a  school  of  successors. 
BxBUCoRAraT:  F.  B.  Leitner.  Leben  dea  ,  .  ,  Johannes 
BapOela  de  Roeei,  Regenabuxs,  1800.  A  valuable  pwiod- 
ioal  liteiatore  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Eneyclcpaedia, 
p.  058. 

ROSWETDB,  ros-voi'de,  HERIBERT:  Jesuit 
hagiographer,  originator  of  the  idea  afterward  car- 
ried out  by  Bolland  and  his  associates  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  BoUandistarum  (see  Bolland,  Jan,  Bol- 
landibtb);  b.  at  Utrecht  Jan.  21,  1570;  d.  at  Ant- 
werp Oct.  4, 1629.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  1588,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1598.  He  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Brussels,  1592-95,  of  phi- 
losophy 1598-1600,  and  of  controversial  theology 
1605-07,  then  for  four  years  head  of  the  colleges  of 
Courtray  and  Antwerp.  From  about  1614  he  de- 
voted himself  with  increasing  exdusiveness  to  hifh 
torical  studies,  especially  the  lives  of  the  saints,  for 
which  the  Belgian  abbeys  offered  a  vast  mass  of 
manuscript  material.  He  formed  the  plan  of  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  such  lives  which  should 
surpass  the  existing  ones  in  extent  and  critical  ac- 
curacy; but  official  duties  and  the  controversies  in 
which  he  became  engaged  with  Scaliger,  Casaubon, 
and  others  took  up  too  much  of  his  time  for  him  to 
do  more  than  begin  the  vast  labor.  He  published 
the  Martyrologium  parvum  Romanum  which  he  had 
discovered,  together  with  that  of  Ado  (Antwerp, 
1613);  the  first  edition  of  the  Windesheim  Chronide 
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of  Johann  Busch  (1621);  an  edition  of  the  "  Imita- 
tion of  Christ "  (1617);  and  one  of  the  Vita  patrum 
(1615).  His  faithfulness  to  duty  was  no  less  ad- 
mirable than  his  scholaiiy  ^activity,  and  his  last 
illness  was  due  to  disease  oontracted  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying. 

Bibuoobapbt:  A8B,  Jan.,  L,  prafftoe,  1 6,  and  Mar..  I, 
prafaoe  to  the  life  of  J.  BoUuid,  |  4;  [V.  de  Buok],  in 
AnaUetet  pour  aervir  6  fAutoir*  ewlliiatfttfw  ds  la  Bd- 
giqu€,  r  (18d8)p  261-270;  KL,  z.  1314-16;  lichtenbener. 
ESR,  zi.  301-302. 

ROSWITHA,  TOB-vi'Ui  (R08WITH,  HR08- 
WITHA9  HROTSUIT) :  Nun  of  Gandersheim  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxony  in  the  last  third  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury; the  years  of  her  birth  and  death  are  not 
known.  Her  abbess  Orberga  (95^1001)  asked  her 
to  write  a  heroic  poem  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Othol.  It  was  finished  in  068  and  is  entitled  Hro^ 
suWuE  carmen  de  geatU  Oddonis  I.  imperaiaria,  but 
is  not  preserved  entire.  As  the  authoress  drew  her 
material  from  members  of  the  imperial  family,  dip- 
lomatic considerations  influenced  her  work;  yet  her 
representation  is  an  important  source  of  history. 
Later  she  wrote  the  history  of  her  monastery,  De 
prirnordiU  camMi  Gandereheimerme,  and  also  com- 
posed many  poems  on  saints.  Her  Christian  come- 
dies, modeled  after  those  of  Terence,  are  well  known. 
Ebert  has  disputed  with  good  reason  the  eariier 
view  that  these  plays  were  written  with  the  inten- 
tion of  suppressing  the  inmioral  plays  of  Terence. 

(A.  Haucx.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Roawitha'a  worki  were  edited  by  K.  A. 
Baimek,  Nurembeif,  1858;  and  K.  Btreeker,  Leipeie,  1906; 
and  are  in  MPL,  ezzzviL  971-1196.  The  two  biatorieal 
poems  are  in  MOH,  Scripi,,  ir  (1841),  302-836.  There 
are  Gennan  tranalationa  of  the  Otto  by  W.  Gundlaeh, 
Innsbruok,  1894.  and  othere.  Conault  A.  Ebert,  LiUera- 
tur  dM  MittdaUen,  iii  286  aqq..  Leipeie.  1887;  A.  H. 
Hoffmann,  De  Romritkm  vUa  et  9eripiU,  Wretaelaw,  1839; 
O.  Rommelt  in  Fonchymo^n  mw  dtuttekm  Ottehiehte,  iv 
(1864),  123-168;  R.  Kopke.  HroUuU  mm  iSondenkeim, 
Beriin.  1869;  idem.  Die  dUe§U  deutache  DiehUrin,  JTul- 
turoeaehiehUiehM  BUd  aua  dmn  10,  JahrhunderU  ib.  1869; 
R.  Steinhoff ,  in  ZeiUckrift  dea  Hanvermna  far  GeaekieMU 
und  AUerthumtkunde,  xv  (1882).  116-140;  a  notable  eeriee 
of  contributions  by  O.  Qnshof  are  to  be  found  in  Studun 
und  MittheUvnaen  auB  dm  BenedikHner-  und  Cutereimter 
OnUn,  1884-88;  Wattenbach.  DOQ,  i  (1886).  4.  313-316. 
i  (1893),  334-336;  W.  H.  Hudson,  in  BngliA  Hidorieal 
Review,  1888.  pp.  431-467;  ADB,  zadx.  288-294;  liaiy 
Reed,  in  Free  Review,  L  269-282,  London,  1893-94;  Hauek, 
KD,  iiL  301  sqq. 

ROTA  ROMAN  A.   See  Curia,  f  3. 

ROTH,  r6t,  KARL  J0HAN5  FRIBDRICH:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Vaihingen  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Stutt- 
gart), Warttembeig,  Jan.  23,  1780;  d.  at  Munich 
Jan.  21,  1852.  He  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen  (1797-1801),  and  was  then  consul  for 
Nuremberg  at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  When 
Niu'embeig  came  under  Bavarian  control,  Roth  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  state,  first  as  financial  coun- 
selor for  the  circle  of  Pegnits  at  Nurembeig,  then 
(1810)  as  chief  financial  counselor  at  Munich,  and 
finally  (1817)  as  ministerial  coifiiselor  in  the  royal 
ministry  of  finances.  His  De  beUo  Barueeieo  com- 
merUariua  (1809)  proved  his  unusual  scholarship. 
Meanwhile  he  had  passed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  to  orthodoxy,  as  was  shown 
by  his  selections  from  Luther's  writings,  Die  Weia- 
heit  Dr,  Martin  Luthers  (1817),  and  his  editions  of 


the  works  of  J.  G.  Hamann  (Leipsic  1821-25).  As 
president  of  the  supreme  consLstoiy  of  Bavaria 
(1828-48)  he  exercised  rare  tact  and  administrative 
skill,  in  guiding  the  Church  through  the  troublous 
reaction  against  rationalism,  in  cultivating  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  deigy,  and  in  executing 
the  ft^«*^iwg  order,  thus  elevating  the  moral  and  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  deigy.  He  established  a 
stated  supervision  of  theological  students  at  £r- 
langen,  which  was  soon  given  up,  and  a  seminaiy 
for  the  training  of  the  Evangeli<»l  cleigy  at  Mu- 
nich, whidi  was  soon  obliged  to  reduce  its  number 
of  students  from  eight  to  six  annually.  During  the 
period  1837-48,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the 
ascendency  with  the  government,  and  Roth  was 
blamed  for  being  remiss  in  not  insisting  upon  the 
Protestant  claims,  though,  perhaps,  without  jua- 
tioe.  Nevertheless,  in  1848  he  was  retired  in  order 
to  allay  the  agitation  against  him.  Soon  after,  he 
was  made  a  member  ci  the  council  of  state,  in 
which  he  continued  almost  tiU  his  death. 

(Karl  BuBGEBf.) 

ROTHB,  rO'te,  RICHARD:  Theologian;  b.  at 
Posen  (100  m.  e.  of  Frankfortron-the-Oder)  Jan. 
28,  1799;  d.  at  Heidelbeig  Aug.  20,  1867.  Hia 
father  was  characterised  by  strong  fidelity  to  duty 

and  patriotic  devotion;  his  mother  by 

BaxlyLife  fervent  piety.     The  latter  was  of  a 

and        rationalistic   type,    as   was   also  the 

Bdiuatk>n.  wretched  religious  instruction  obtained 

from  the  side  of  the  school  and  the 
Church.  However,  he  was  led  into  a  superaatural 
vein  of  thought  by  the  imaginative  works  of  Novalis 
and  other  leaders  in  the  Romantic  movement,  and  by 
his  own  reading  of  the  Bible.  He  thus  acquired  a 
living  Christianity.  Accordingly,  against  his  pai^ 
ente'  inclination,  he  resolved  to  study  theology, 
and,  at  Easter,  1817,  betook  himself  to  Heidelberg. 
Here  he  was  influenced  anew  by  Romantidsm,  so 
that  he  came  to  entertain  warm  sympathies  with 
Roman  Catholicism.  At  Berlin,  whither  he  re- 
moved in  1819,  there  prevailed,  in  part,  a  Pietistic 
tjrpe  of  religion,  together  with  a  very  conservative 
spirit  in  matters  of  State  and  Chureh,  and  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  Rothe  listened 
to  Hegel's  lectures  on  natural  law  and  political  sci- 
ence with  enthusiasm,  snd  was  but  little  attracted 
by  Schleiermacher's  lectures  and  sermons.  He  ac- 
quired growing  reverence  for  August  Neander  (q.  v.)» 
through  whose  good  offices  he  found  entrance  to  the 
drde  that  ga^ered  about  Baron  von  Kottwits. 
Yet  he  felt  not  at  all  content,  but  tired  of  academic 
life  and  yearned  for  home.  Cheered  and  refreshed 
by  a  brief  visit  to  his  parents,  he  went  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  at  Wittenbeig  in  the  autumn  of 
1819.  Most  influential  over  him  here  was  the  third 
director  H.  L.  Heubner  (q.v.);  neverthdess  Rothe 
aimed  to  preserve  his  individuality  snd  mental  free- 
dom. He  also  here,  as  formerly  at  Berlin,  at  first 
vigorously  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  new  semi- 
nary adjunct  Rudolf  Stier  and  of  Baron  von  Kott- 
wits and  the  licentiate  Tholuck  on  a  visit  from 
Berlin  to  win  him  over  to  a  Pietistic  form  of  rdig- 
ion;  but  before  long  his  sensitive  temperament 
yidded.    On  liay  9,  1821,  he  reports  of  the  inward 
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change  produced  in  him,  as  though  it  were  the  en- 
trance of  a  new  spiritual  spring.  For  a  considerable 
time  thereafter  his  letters  were  couched  in  the  un- 
natural mode  of  utterance  in  vogue  among  Pietists, 
and  abounded  in  the  bluntest  expressions  respecting 
everybody  of  a  different  opinion  and  all  worldly 
pursuits.  He  even  condemned  all  scientific  treat- 
ment of  theology.  The  Evangelical  attempts  in 
the  cause  of  church  union  merely  aroused  his  ab- 
horrence, and  served  only  to  enhance  his  inclina- 
tion toward  Roman  Catholicism.  He  manifested 
special  predilection  for  the  quietistic  mysticism  of 
the  extravagant  Francis  of  Sales  (q.v.).  Although 
he  then  assured  his  distressed  parents  that  he  had 
won  inward  rest  and  blessedness,  he  nevertheless 
later  admitted  in  retrospect  that  he  had  not  been  a 
happy  Pietist,  but  had  been  without  joy.  Grad- 
ually he  felt  the  lack  of  satisfying,  solid  work  at  the 
Wittenberg  Seminary,  though  he  had  often  preached 
and  studied  much  there,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 
he  left  Wittenberg,  not  without  satisfaction,  to  re- 
turn home.  Here,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
Heubner,  he  was  called  to  be  chaplain  to  the  Prus- 
sian embassy  at  Rome.  He  now  passed  his  second 
theological  examination,  was  ordained  at  Berlin, 
married  Louise  von  Brack,  a  sister-in-law  of  Heub- 
ner, and  journeyed  with  her  to  Italy. 

He  reached  Rome  early  in  1824.  What  usually 
attracted  people  he  regarded  with  indifference,  de- 
siring simply  to  serve  his  congregation  faithfully, 

and  thereby  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
Career,     owing  to  the  peculiar  constituency  of 

that  body,  the  conscientious  execu- 
tion of  this  task  was  bound  to  enlarge  his  field  of 
vision.  The  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  congregation 
at  Rome  comprised  some  finely  cultivated  Evan- 
gelical families  of  the  embassy,  and  a  number  of 
artists  of  idealistic  taste.  He  soon  discerned  that 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  presented  before  these 
circles  in  the  form  of  a  narrow-minded  Pietism. 
Not  a  few  of  the  members,  above  all  the  highly 
talented,  eager  personality  of  Josias  Bunsen  (q.v.)) 
counselor  of  the  legation,  evinced  by  their  combi- 
nation of  a  vital  Christian  intelligence  with  political, 
scientific,  artistic,  and  other  spiritual  and  secular 
interests,  that  the  two  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
Hence  the  Pietistic  forms,  foreign  as  they  always 
were  to  Rothe's  individuality,  feU  gradually  away 
from  his  habit  of  life  and  thought.  In  his  modesty, 
his  inner  devoutness,  his  fellowship  with  Christ,  his 
preference  for  quiet,  he  had  much  in  common  with 
Pietism,  and  these  he  retained  endiuringly .  His  style 
of  correspondence  now  became  more  natural,  and 
his  judgment  of  Pietism  more  and  more  critical. 
At  the  same  time,  being  at  the  very  center  of  Ro- 
man Catholicism,  he  was  radically  cured  of  his  pre- 
dilection for  that  system,  and  perceived  that  a 
stanch  ecclesiasticism  still  affords  no  warrant  of 
Christian  piety.  Thus  his  own  Christianity  grew 
more  libeml  toward  the  world,  and,  stimulated  by 
his  official  activity,  he  awakened  more  keenly  to  the 
need  of  scientific  studies.  B^ore  conferences  of  cul- 
tivated members  of  his  congregation,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  some  artists,  he  discussed  topics  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  This  Roman  sojourn,  how- 
ever,   had  also   its  dark  sides.    Rothe's  wife  ap- 


peared unable  to  bear  the  climate.  Then  the 
frequent  changes  in  the  constituency  of  the  Prus- 
sian congregation  rendered  the  fruits  of  his  activity 
insecure.  With  increasing  diffidence  toward  pub- 
licly disclosing  his  iimiost  mind,  he  began  to 
doubt  his  qualification  for  a  practical  church 
career,  and  his  desire  for  active  scholarship  grew 
apace.  Under  the  circumstances  a  caU  to  be 
professor  at  the  theological  seminary  at  Wit- 
tenberg in  1828  was  gladly  accepted,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  to  be  second  di- 
rector and  ephor,  1832.  In  1837  he  became  uni- 
versity preacher,  and  professor  and  director  of  the 
new  seminary  at  Heidelberg.  To  be  released  from 
the  latter  office  he  accepted  a  call  to  Boim  in  1849. 
Feeling  too  much  weighed  down  by  the  practical 
duties  of  preaching  in  connection  with  the  public 
worship  of  the  university,  he  returned  to  Heidel- 
berg, 1854,  where  he  now  lectured  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  exegesis,  systematic  theology,  the  life  of 
Christ,  encyclopedia,  and,  occasionally,  on  practical 
theology  till  h^  death. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  independent  theolog- 
ical research,  his  deepest  interest  turned  to  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  ideal  truth  of  Christianity. 
But  in  distinction  from  the  dialectics  of  Schleier- 
macher,  which  seemed  to  him  too  formal  and  ab- 
stract, he  strove  after  a  more  replete  speculation, 
rendering  more  justice  to  the  realities 
Work  in  of  the  world  and  of  historical  Chris- 
Exegesis  tianity.  Hence  his  theological  studies 
and  were  applied,  first,  to  Biblical  exegesis 
History,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  His  exe- 
getical  studies  were  taken  up  at  Rome, 
and  pursued  with  special  zeal  during  the  later  period 
of  his  sojourn  there,  since  Biblical  writings  formed 
the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  conferences  of  culti- 
vated church-members.  This  gave  rise  to  Rothe's 
first  literary  publication,  his  monograph  on  Rom. 
V.  12-21,  prepared  at  Ischia,  and  published  under 
the  title,  Neuer  Versuch  einer  Audegung  der  PauUni- 
Bchen  SteOe  ROmer  7.,  12-21  (Wittenberg,  1836). 
However,  piu^y  exegetical  interest  was  not  very 
lively  with  him,  and  he  published  nothing  further 
in  scientific  exegesis.  Still,  his  official  tasks  at  Wit- 
tenberg led  him  to  produce  edifying  elucidations  of 
Scripture;  and  his  exposition  of  I  John  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  Der  erste  Brief  Johannis  (Witten- 
berg, 1878).  His  studies  next  turned  to  the  his- 
torical field.  Already  at  Breslau,  after  Neander  had 
inspired  him  at  Berlin  to  the  academic  vocation,  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  studies  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. At  Rome  association  with  the  versatile  and 
scholarly  Bunsen  gave  him  new  impetus.  Coinci- 
dent with  his  own  interest  the  Roman  artists  be- 
sought him  for  information  on  the  history  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  reaction  which  then  took  place 
in  his  critical  estimation  of  Romanism  also  occa- 
sioned the  need  o^some  independent  historical  ex- 
amination on  this  topic.  His  deep  study  of  the 
sources  thus  prepared  him  for  the  course  of  lectures 
on  "  Chiuxih  Life  "  that  he  was  pledged  to  deliver 
at  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  treated  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church.  An- 
other fruit  of  this  labor  was  his  much-noted  work, 
Die  Ai\fange  der  chrieUichen  Kirche  and  ikrer  Fer- 
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fassung  (1837).  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  all  re- 
Ugions,  he  asserts,  there  is  the  radical  impulse  of 
self-expression.  In  the  Christian  religion,  the  proc- 
ess of  such  manifestations  has  for  its  goal  the  con- 
sunmiation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  as 
promised  by  Christ.  But  the  State,  as  the  most 
comprehensive  structure  wrought  by  mind  into 
matter,  is  the  actual  realisation  of  iXi  moral  life, 
which,  in  its  final  perfection,  must  immanently  in- 
volve religion.  In  contrast,  the  Church,  by  virtue 
of  its  intrinsic  character,  shall  ever  serve  purely 
religious  ends.  Therefore  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  can  present  itself  only  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
fected state  or  organism  of  states,  wherefore  the 
Church  becomes  gradually  superfluous.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  Church  still  has  a  lofty  sig- 
nificance. The  idea  of  the  Church  sprang  from  an 
internal  necessity,  and  began  to  achieve  its  fulfil- 
ment. Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  formation  of  the 
Church  followed  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, when  the  surviving  apostles  instituted  the 
episcopate  as  an  organic  expedient  for  the  outward 
unity  of  Christian  fellowship.  Indpiently,  the  idea 
of  the  Church  was  vaguely  identified  with  this  em- 
pirical Church.  Aa  all  sorts  of  contingencies  arose 
to  make  thia  identification  less  congruous,  there  de- 
veloped, over  against  the  heresies,  with  increasing 
certainty,  the  recognition  of  the  papal  Church  of 
Rome.  This  fiction,  however,  was  bound  ere  long 
to  give  rise  to  a  contradiction  resting  fundamentally 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  is  not 
the  form  of  the  Christian  life  in  correspondence 
with  it.  For  the  first  time  was  the  question  funda- 
mentally involving  the  transition  from  Apostolic 
Christianity  to  the  hierarchical  Roman  Catholic 
Church  so  definitely  raised.  In  comparison  with 
Neander's  treatment  of  church  history,  whereby 
the  inner  life  of  the  individual  Christian  personal- 
ities received  a  one-sided  emphasis,  there  was  a 
distinct  advance  with  Rothe,  when  he  placed  due 
importance  upon  the  general  development  of  Chria- 
tianity  in  its  social  forma.  A  reciprocal  defect  ap- 
peared, however,  in  that,  according  to  Rothe,  the 
idea  of  the  Church  realised  itself  essentially  only  by 
the  adoption  of  constitutional  forma;  and  that  this 
abstraction  of  a  constitution  did  not  appear  to  be 
evolved  from  the  inner  life  of  the  Chiux^h,  but  waa 
externally  instituted  by  the  apostles.  In  this  view 
a  reaction  from  his  earlier  admiration  of  Roman 
Catholicism  can  not  be  mistaken,  while  his  thought 
of  a  gradual  resolution  of  the  Church  into  the  State 
becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  his  impressions  in  child- 
hood, and  his  subsequent  transition  from  narrow 
Pietism  to  the  wider  sphere  of  life  at  Rome.  Rothe 
did  not  publish  any  further  historical  development 
of  this  view,  and  his  lecturea  were  published  in 
fragmentary  form,  Vorleswngen  iJlber  Kirchenge- 
achichle  (2  vols.,  Heidelbeig,  1875-76). 

Rothe's  first  production  in  church  history  im- 
pelled him  to  a  purely  systematic  work.  Only  then 
did  he  approach  the  task  for  which  he  waa  best 
fitted,  by  which  he  most  amply  developed  his  gifts. 
He  sought  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  his  views 
on  Christianity,  Church,  and  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  clear  representation  of  the  relation  between  the 
religious  and  the  ethical.    This  was  the  purpose  of 


his  ethics.  While  he  assigned  dogmatics  to  histor- 
ical theology,  ethics,  aa  the  conclusive  part  of  specu- 
lative theology,  waa  to  unfold  its  sub- 
Theok>gical  ject  only  in  accordance  with  the  law 
Ethio.  of  logical  thought.  It  waa  to  take  ita 
point  of  departure  from  the  conadoua- 
neaa  of  God;  and  thia,  contrary  to  Schleiermacher, 
from  ita  objective  content.  Rothe  thua  proceeds 
deductively  from  God  to  the  creation  of  the  worid 
aa  the  necessary  meana  whereby  he  ia  distinguiah- 
able,  and  from  the  infinite  process  of  creation  to 
ita  continuation  in  the  ethical  process,  which  sub- 
sists in  the  unity,  fixed  in  the  human  mind,  of 
personality  and  material  nature.  Inasmuch  as  this 
concept  of  the  ethical  appears  in  the  threefold  form 
of  moral  good,  virtue,  and  duty,  Rothe'a  ethics  falla 
under  three  main  heads.  The  first  acta  forth  the 
ethical  prooeaa,  namely,  the  original  unity  of  mor- 
ality and  religion;  ita  diaturfoanoe  by  the  evil  which 
aubsiata  in  the  predominance  of  the  nature  of  sense 
over  personality;  the  redemption  from  evil  through 
the  second  Adam;  the  primarily  religioua,  then 
moral  efficacy  of  thia  redemption  upon  individual 
men,  through  the  kingdom  of  God,  first  resolved  in 
the  form  of  a  church  and  finally  fulfilled  in  a  Chris- 
tian atate  organiam;  and  the  end  of  aD  thinga. 
Compared  wiSi  thia  comprehenaive  thou^t  outline 
of  the  first  part,  all  else  in  hia  ethica,  although 
containing  many  beautiful  detaila,  ia  Uke  a  auper- 
fluoua  appendix. 

Concerning  the  fundamental  viewa  of  hia  religious- 
ethical  system  in  the  first  part,  his  effort  to  derive 
the  entire  organiam  of  Chriatian  truth  by  logical  de- 
duction from  a  single  concept  can  not 
Eatfanatbn.  be  upheld.  It  proved  itaelf  incapable 
of  logical  concliiaion,  and  led  to  the 
tendency  of  a  pantheiBtic  confuaion  of  God  and  the 
world;  of  conceiving  the  divine  and  the  moral  in 
natural  terma;  of  thinking  of  the  spiritual  aa  a  mere 
product  of  matter;  and  of  denying,  in  determinist 
faahion,  aU  freedom  of  divine  and  human  action. 
Yet  thia  tendency  waa  contradicted  by  Rothe's 
strong  ethical  and  theistic  temperament,  as  well  as 
by  his  positive  superaaturalism,  such  as  he  exhibited 
in  his  admirable  Ztar  DogmaUk  (Gotha,  1863).  This 
inconaiatenoy  occaaioned  many  palpable  contradic- 
tiona  and  defecta  in  hia  ayatem.  Hia  identification 
of  religion  with  morality,  whence  emanated  hia  evi- 
dently erroneous  ideaa  on  the  relation  of  Church 
and  State,  waa  alao  involved  with  a  pantheistic 
inclination.  A  practical  consequence  of  these  viewa 
waa  hia  mode  of  participation  during  his  closing 
yeara  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  Chiux^h  of  Baden. 
In  the  liberation  of  culture  and  of  ita  exponenta  from 
domination  by  the  Church,  he  aaw  nothing  abort  of 
an  operation  by  hia  Savior.  Therefore  he  believed 
that  he  waa  aerving  him  best  when  he  cooperated 
in  the  plan  of  introducing  the  congregational  prin- 
ciple in  constitutional  polity,  whereby  cultivated 
laymen,  with  their  ''unconscious  Christianity," 
were  to  be  associated  in  congregational  autonomy, 
and  when  by  the  "  Protestant  Union  "  (q.v.)  Chris- 
tianity became  effectually  emancipated  from  its 
ecclesiastical  restrictions,  offensive  as  these  were 
to  the  cultured.  Thus  Rothe,  though  abhorring  all 
partisan  tactics,  himself  proved  a  partisan.   FinaUy, 
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it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  defects  in  Rothe's 
ethics  are,  to  some  extent,  involved  with  insoluble 
antinomies,  and  they  are  compensated  in  his  work 
by  superior  merits;  such  as  his  dialectical  adapta- 
bility and  his  skill  in  the  grouping  of  his  matter, 
let  aJone  his  affluence  of  significant  and  useful  ideas, 
even  of  elements  of  tru^  in  his  most  vulnerable 
representations.  F.  Sibffert. 

BnuooxArar:  F.  Nippold,  Riehard  Roihe,  2  toIb.,  Wit- 
teckbeis.  1873-74;  A.  Hauarath,  Biehard  Rothe  und  mmm 
FrmgmU,  2  vok.,  BerUzip  1902-06;  J.  Cropp.  in  Prote^- 
taniiteke  MonaUhefU,  1897.  1899;  E.  Achelv.  Dr,  Richard 
Rcthe,  Gotha,  1860;  W.  Hdaic,  Richard  Rothe,  Charak- 
ter,  Ltben  urtd  Denk€n,  Beriin,  1898;  H.  Baasermann, 
Siekard  Roth*  aU  praktu^er  Thmiioife,  Freibuxs.  1899; 
O.  FlOcel,  Richard  Rothe  aU  apekvlativtr  Theolooe,  Lang- 
oHalaa.  1899;  P.  Meager,  Richard  Rothe.  Bin  theo- 
iooiedkea  Chataktertild,  Berlin,  1899;  K  SeU,  in  Tkeo- 
iogiaeke  Rundeehau,  1899;  H.  Spdrri,  Zur  Briwnertang  an 
Richard  Rothe,  Hambuis,  1899;  E.  Troeltaeh,  Richard 
Rothe.  OedOchlnieredey  Fraibuig.  1899;  R.  Kem.  Dr. 
Richard  Rothe,  Caaael,  1904;  L.  Witte,  Ridutrd  Rothe  Hber 
Jeeue  aU  WunderthdUr,  Halle,  1907;  J.  Happd,  Richard 
Rothet  Lekre  von  der  Kirehe,  Leipaio,  1909. 

ROTHMANN  (ROTTMANN),  BBRRHARD.    See 

MUENBTER,  AnABAFTISTB  IN. 

ROTHSTEINy  r6Vstain,  JOHAHH  WQ^HBLM: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Puhl,  a  village  of  Rhen- 
ish Pniasia,  Mar.  19,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  (Ph.D.,  1877;  lie.  theoL,  1878) 
and  HaUe,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  theology 
and  Semitics  (1872-78).  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
gymnawum  at  Elberfeld  until  1884  and  at  the  girls' 
high  school  in  Halle  until  1889,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  University  of  ELalle,  and  in  1910  became 
professor  in  the  same  branch  at  Breslau.  Theo- 
logically he  bases  his  work  on  a  belief  in  Biblical 
revelation,  and,  though  favoring  earnest  historical 
criticism,  is  opposed  to  rationalistic  interpretations 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  point  of 
view  oi  comparative  religion.  He  has  written:  De 
chnmographo  Arabe  anonymo  qui  codice  Berolinensi 
Sprengeriano  tricesimo  ctmHnetwr  (Bonn,  1877);  Daa 
Btindeabuch  und  die  rdiffianageackiehdiche  Entwich- 
lung  Iarad8  (HaUe,  1888);  Das  Hohe  Lied  (1893); 
Der  Gottesglavbe  im  alien  I  trad  und  die  rdigtana- 
gesckiehilicheKrUik(19U0);  Bilder  aua  der  GeschichU 
dee  aUen  Bundee  in  gemeinverstdndlicher  Form,  vol. 
i.  (Erlangen,  1901);  Die  Genealogie  dee  K&nige  von 
Juda  Jojachin  und  eeiner  Nachkommenschaft  in  I 
Chnm.  Hi.  17-24  (Berlin,  1902) ;  Gesckichle  und  Offen- 
barung  mU  Beeug  a:v4  leraeis  Rdigion  (Stuttgart, 
1903);  Jvden  und  Samarilaner.  Die  grundlegende 
Scheidung  von  Judenium  und  Heidentum.  Eine 
kriUaehe  Studie  zum  Buehe  Haggai  und  tur  jvd- 
iechen  Geackichte  im  ereten  nachexUiechen  Jakrhundert 
(Leipsic,  1908);  GrundzHgedeshebrdischen  Rhythmus 
und  seiner  FormenbUdungf  nd)st  lynachen  Texten  mil 
kriHechem  Kommentar  (1909) ;  Pealmentexte  und  der 
Text  dee  Hohen  Liedee  (1909;  reprinted  from  the 
GrundzUge  dee  .  .  .  Rhythmus);  and  Die  Nachtge- 
Hchte  dee  Sacharya  (1910).  He  has  translated  into 
German  W.  R.  Smith's  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jetoish  Church  (Freiburg,  1894)  and  S.  R.  Driver's 
Introduetion  to  the  LiUrahire  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Berlin,  1896),  and  contributed  Jeremiah  and  Ze- 
phaniah  to  E.  Kautssch's  Das  Alte  Testament  (Frei- 


burg, 1894;  in  the  3d  ed.,  1910,  Jeremiah,  Esekiel, 
and  Chronicles),  the  apocryphal  portions  of  Daniel, 
as  well  as  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  to 
the  same  scholar's  Apokryphen  und  Pseudepigrapfien 
dee  Alien  Testaments  (1900),  and  Jeremiah  and  Ese- 
kiel  to  R.  Kittel's  BiUia  Hdrraica  (Leipsic,  1906). 

ROUS,  rauB,  FRANCIS:  Puritan;  b.  at  Dittisham 
(26  m.  e.  of  Plymouth)  in  1579;  d.  at  Acton  (7  m. 
w.  of  London)  Jan.,  1658-^9.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford  (B.A.,  1696-97),  and  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  (1598-99);  was  a  member  of  parliament  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  others  (1625-66);  was  appointed  lord  of  par- 
liament by  Cromwell  (1657);  and  became  provost 
of  Eton  (1643-44).  The  Westminster  Assembly  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  its  lay  assessors  (1643);  and  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  for  ordination  of 
ministers  after  its  organisation  (1643-44).  In  1649 
Rous  went  over  to  the  Independents  and  served  on 
the  committee  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
which  framed  an  abortive  scheme  for  a  state  church 
on  the  Congregational  plan,  revived  without  suc- 
cess by  the  Little  Parliament  of  which  he  was 
speaker  (1653).  When  that  body  dissolved  itself, 
he  was  sworn  on  the  protector's  council  of  state. 
He  was  placed  on  the  committee  for  the  approba- 
tion of  public  preachers  1653-54,  and  with  Crom- 
well on  that  of  discussion  of  the  kingship  (1656). 
He  was  author  of  Psalms  Translated  into  English 
Metre  (1643;  1646),  a  version  approved  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  authorized  by  parliament 
for  general  use,  and  adopted  by  the  committee  of 
estates  in  Scotland,  where  its  popular  use  has  con- 
tinued till  the  present  day.  During  a  period  of  re- 
tirement from  the  Middle  Temple  to  Landrake, 
Cornwall  (1601-26),  he  wrote  Meditations  oflnstruo' 
tion,  of  Exhortation,  of  Reproof  (London^  1616);  The 
Arte  of  Happiness  (1619);  Diseases  of  the  Time 
(1622) ;  and  Oyl  of  Scorpions  (1623) .  His  piety  was 
of  an  intensely  subjective  kind,  as  illustrated  in 
Mystical  Marriage  (1635),  and  Heavenly  Academie 
(1638).  A  number  of  his  works  were  collectively 
republished  in  Treatises  and  Meditations  (London, 
1666-57). 

Bzbuoqrapht:  A.  4  Wood»  Athena  Oxonieneia,  ed.  P.  BlisB, 
iii.  467,  4  vols.,  London,  1813-20;  D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the 
Puritans,  ed.  J.  Toulmin,  6  vols.,  Bath.  1793-97;  J.  A. 
Alexander,  lAvee  of  the  Speakers  of  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
London,  ISfiO;  S.  W.  Duffield.  English  Hymns,  p.  633, 
New  York,  1886;  W.  A.  Shaw,  History  of  ths  EnoliA 
Chwth  .  .  .  ie40-eO,  2  vols..  London,  1900;  Julian. 
Hymnoloov,  pp.  918,  979,  1023;  DNB,  xlix.  316-317 
(where  many  acatterbig  references  are  given). 

ROUSSBAU,  rus''B5',  JEAN  JACQUES:  French 
deistic  philosopher  and  author;  b.  at  Geneva  June 
28,  1712;  d.  at  Ermenonville  (28  m.  n.e.  of  Paris) 
July  2,  1778.  His  mother  died  at  his  birth,  and  his 
father,  a  dissipated  and  violent-tempered  man,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  son's  training,  and  finally  de- 
serted him.  The  latter  developed  a  passion  for 
reading,  with  a  special  fondness  for  Plutareh's 
Lives.  Apprenticed  first  to  a  notary  and  then  to 
a  coppersmith,  he  ran  away  (1728)  to  escape  the 
rigid  discipline,  and,  after  wandering  for  several 
days,  he  fell  in  with  Roman  Catholic  priests  at  Con- 
signon  in  Savoy,  who  turned  him  over  to  Madame  de 
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Warens  at  Annecy,  and  she  sent  him  to  an  educa- 
tional institution  at  Turin.  Here  he  duly  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  next  served  in  various  house- 
holds, in  one  of  which  he  was  chaiiged  with  theft. 
After  more  wanderings  he  was  at  Chamb^ry  (1730), 
whither  Madame  de  Warens  had  removed.  In  her 
household  he  spent  eight  years  diverting  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  nature,  the  study  of  music,  the 
reading  of  the  English,  German,  and  French  phil- 
osophers and  chemistiy,  pursuing  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  Latin,  and  enjoying  the  play-house 
and  opera.  He  next  spent  eighteen  months  at 
Venice  as  secretary  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Comte  de  Montaignu  (1744-45).  Up  to  this  time, 
when  he  was  thirty-nine,  his  life,  the  details  of 
'which  he  publishes  in  his  Confeanaru  (Geneva, 
1782;  Eng.  transl..  The  Con/esnona  of  J.  J,  Roua- 
8eau,  London,  1891),  may  be  styled  as  subterra- 
nean. He  now  retiuned  to  Paris,  where  his  opera 
Lea  Mu8e8  galantea  failed,  copied  music,  and  was 
secretary  of  Madame  Dupin.  Here  he  came  into 
association  with  Diderot,  Grimm,  D'Alembert,  Hol- 
bach,  and  Madame  d'£pinay,  and  was  admitted  as 
a  contributor  to  the  EncydapSdie  (see  Enctclope- 
DiBTs) ;  and  his  brilliant  gifts  of  entertainment,  reck- 
less manner,  and  boundless  vanity  attracted  atten- 
tion. With  the  Discours  8ur  le  sciences  et  les  arts 
(Paris,  1750),  a  prize  essay  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
paradox  of  the  superiority  of  the  savage  state,  he 
proclaimed  his  gospel  of  *'  back  to  nature."  His 
operetta  Devin  du  viliage  (1752)  met  with  great 
success.  His  second  sensational  writing  appeared: 
Discours  sur  Vin6galiU  parmi  les  hammes  (1753), 
against  the  inequalities  of  society.  His  fame  was 
then  assured.  In  1754  he  revisited  Geneva,  was 
received  with  great  acclamation,  and  called  him- 
self henceforth  "  citizen  of  Geneva."  In  1756,  upon 
invitation  of  Madame  d'£pinay,  he  retired  to  a  cot- 
tage (afterward  **  The  Hermitage  ")  in  the  woods 
of  Montmorency,  where  in  the  quiet  of  nature  he 
expected  to  spend  his  life;  but  domestic  troubles, 
his  violent  passion  for  Coimtess  d'Houdetot,  and  his 
morbid  mistrust  and  nervous  excitability,  which 
lost  him  his  friends,  induced  him  to  change  his  resi- 
dence to  a  chAteau  in  the  park  of  the  duke  of  Lux- 
embourg, Montmorency  (1758-62).  His  famous 
works  appeared  during  this  period:  LeUre  d  d'Alem- 
bert  (Amsterdam,  1758);  Jtdie  ou  la  nouvelle  He- 
loise  (1761);  Du  conJtrai  social  (Amsterdam,  1762; 
Paris,  1795;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Social  Contract,  2 
vols.,  New  York,  1893,  new  transl.,  1902);  and 
^mile  ou  de  V education  (Amsterdam,  1762;  Eng. 
transl.,  Emilius;  or  an  Essay  on  Education,  2  vols., 
London,  1763,  and  again,  1895).  The  last-named 
work  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  French 
parliament  and  his  arrest  was  ordered;  but  he 
fled  to  NeuchAtel,  then  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Prussia.  Here  he  wrote  his  Lettres  Sorites  de  la 
Montagne  (Amsterdam,  1762),  in  which,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Geneva  constitution,  he  advocated  the 
freedom  of  religion  against  the  Church  and  police. 
Driven  thence  by  peasant  attacks  (Sept.,  1765),  he 
returned  to  the  Isle  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne. 
The  government  of  Berne  ordered  him  out  of  its 
territory,  and  he  accepted  the  asylum  offered  him 
by  David  Hume  in  England  (Jan.,  1766).    But  his 


morbid  misanthropy,  now  goaded  to  an  insane  sense 
of  being  persecuted,  made  him  suspicious  of  plots, 
and  led  him  to  quarrel  with  his  friends  for  not  ma- 
king his  opponents  their  own  enemies,  and  he  fled  to 
France  (1767).  After  wandering  about  and  de- 
pending on  friends  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris  (1770),  where  he  finished  the  Confessions 
begun  in  England,  and  produced  many  of  his  best 
stories.  Here  he  copied  notes,  and  studied  music 
and  botany.  His  dread  of  secret  enemies  grew  upon 
his  imagination,  until  he  was  glad  to  accept  an  in- 
vitation to  retire  to  Ermenonville  (1778),  where  his 
death  came  suddenly. 

Rousseau  was  possessed  with  an  overmastering 
love  of  nature,  and  reacted  against  the  artificiality 
and  corruption  of  the  social  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  time.  He  was  a  keen  thinker,  and  was 
equipped  with  the  weapons  of  the  philosophical 
century  and  with  an  inspiring  eloquence.  To  these 
qualities  were  added  a  pronounc^  egotism,  self- 
seeking,  and  an  arrogance  that  led  to  bitter  antag- 
onism against  his  revolutionary  views  and  sensi- 
tive personality,  the  reaction  against  which  resulted 
in  a  growing  misanthropy.  Error  and  prejudice  in 
the  name  of  philosophy,  according  to  him,  had 
stifled  reason  and  nature,  and  culture,  as  he  found 
it,  had  corrupted  morals.  In  jSmile  he  presents  the 
ideal  citizen  and  the  means  of  training  the  child  for 
the  State  in  accordance  with  nature,  even  to  a 
sense  of  Gk)d.  This  **  nature  gospel  "  of  education, 
as  Goethe  called  it,  was  the  inspiration,  beginning 
with  Pestalossi,  of  world-wide  pedagogical  meth- 
ods. The  most  admirable  part  in  this  is  the  creed 
of  the  vicar  of  Savoy,  in  which,  in  happy  phrase, 
Rousseau  shows  a  true,  natural  susceptibility  to 
religion  and  to  God,  whose  omnipotence  and  great- 
ness are  published  anew  evexy  day.  The  Social 
Contractf  on  the  text  that  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,  regards  the  State  as  a  contract  in  which  in- 
dividuals surrender  none  of  their  natural  rights,  but 
rather  agree  for  the  protection  of  them.  Most  re- 
markable in  this  projected  republic  was  the  provi- 
sion to  banish  aliens  to  the  state  religion  and  to 
pimish  dissenters  with  death.  The  Social  Contract 
became  the  text-book  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  Rousseau's  theories  as  protests  bore  fruit  in 
the  frenzied  bloody  oigies  of  the  Commune  as  well 
as  in  the  rejuvenation  of  France  and  the  history  of 
the  entire  Western  world.  Among  many  editions 
of  Rousseau's  complete  works  are  those  by  P.  A. 
Du  Peyron  (35  vols.,  Geneva  and  Paris,  1782)  fol- 
lowed by  (Euvres  posthumes  (12  vols.,  1782-83); 
and  by  V.  D.  Musset-Pathay,  with  biography  and 
notes  (26  vols.,  Paris,  1823-27).  His  Lettres  in- 
iditeSf  ed.  H.  de  Rothschild,  appeared  Paris,  1892. 
Also  see  Deism,  II.,  {  4. 

Bibuoorapbt:  Reoent  iasueB  of  some  of  the  worla  of  Roub- 
seau  in  Eniclish  are:  EmiU;  or,  TreaHae  on  Education, 
London,  1895;  The  Soctal  Contract;  or,  Prindplea  of 
PoUHcal  Right,  ib.  1002;  Confesnont,  2  vols.,  ib.  1907; 
MoraU,  ib.  1908;  Humane  PhUomrphy,  Maxinu  and  Prin- 
cipUa,  adectod  .  ,  ,  by  Frederika  Macdonald,  ib.  1908. 

Studies  of  Rousseau's  life  and  worics  axe:  J.  Moriey, 
J.  J.  Rouaaeau,  2  vols..  London,  1888;  A.  J.  Bairuel- 
Beauvert,  Vie  de  J.  J.  Rouaaeau,  ib.  1789;  V.  D.  Muaset- 
Fkithay,  HiaUrire  de  la  vie  et  dea  otivragea  de  J.  J.  Row- 
seott,  2  vols..  Paris,  1822;  M.  G.  Streckeisen,  J.  J.  Rova- 
aeau,  aea  amia  d  aea  eniMmw,  2  vols.,  ib.  1865;  F.  Blocker- 
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hoff,  J.  J.  Rotuaeau,  aein  LAen  vnd  •eine  Werke,  3  vob., 
Leipaic  1863-74;  T.  Vogt,  J,  J.  Rouatau'a  Leben,  Vienna. 
1^70;  H.  Beaudouin,  La  Vie  et  lea  enwrea  tie  Jean  Jae^uea 
Rnsaeav,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1872;  A.  Chuquei,  Jean  Jae^uea 
R&usuav,  ib.  1893;  Saint-Mare-Giraniin,  /.  /.  Boua- 
ceau,  aa  vie  et  aea  owaragea^  ib.  1875;  A.  Meylan, 
JmhJacquea  Bouaaeau,  aa  vie  el  aea  entvrea,  ib.  1878;  H. 
Gehrig.  Jean  Jacyuea  Rouaaeau,  aein  LAen  vand  aeine 
padoffoffiache  Bedeutung,  Neuweid,  1879:  H.  G.  Graham, 
Rmaaeau,  London,  1882;  A.  Bougeault,  Etude  aur  VHat  men- 
taldeJ.J.  Bouaaeau,  Paris.  1883;  L.  Duoros,  /.  /.  Boua- 
mxu.  ib.  1888;  R.  Wahrenholti,  Jean^acquea  Bouaaeau: 
LAen,  Geiateaeniwicklung  und  Hauptwerket  Leipsic,  1889; 
idem.  Jean  Jacquea  Bouaaeau^  New  York,  1907;  E.  Asse, 
/.  /.  Rouaaeati,  Paris,  1900;  J.  Lemaitre,  Jean  Jaequea 
^ottMMu,  ib.  1907,  Exis.  transl.,  London,  1908. 

On  the  philosophy  and  ideas  of  Rousseau  consult:  E. 
tr.  Hohenhaussen,  Bouaaeau  .  ,  .  ein  kritiach-litefwriaeher 
C'mrus.  Oaasel.  1847;  L.  Moreau,  /.  J.  Bouaaeau  el  le 
nkie  i^iloaophigue,  Paris,  1870;  C.  Boiseaud,  /.  /.  Boua- 
Mou't  Bel»gionaphiloaophie,  Leipsic,  1883;  Q.  Maugns, 
Qwrdlea  de  pkUoaophea  V^iaira  el  J,  J.  Bottaaeau,  Paris, 
Ihs^;  O.  Schmidt,  Bottaaeau  und  Byron,  Leipsic,  1890; 
A  Spitmer.  Natwr  und  Naturgemdaaheit  bei  J.  J.  Boua- 
teau,  Leipsic,  1892;  L.  Claritte,  J.  J.  Boiuaeau,  Paris, 
H9d;  H.  Hoffdins,  Bouaaeau  und  aeine  Philoaophie,  Stuttp 
gart.  1S97;  T.  Davidson,  Bouaaeau  and  Education  accord' 
Wig  to  Nature,  New  York,  1898;  E.  F&hrmann.  Bouaaeau'a 
Natwanaehauuno,  Leipsic,  1901 ;  W.  H.  Hudson,  Bouaaeau 
aski  Natuniiam  in  Life  and  Thought,  Edinburgh,  1903; 
Frederika  Macdonald,  Jean  Jaequea  Bouaaeau,  a  New 
Critidtm,  2  vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1907(r);  G. 
Compayrt,  Jean  Jaequea  Bouaaeau  and  Education  from 
Satvt,  London,  1908. 

ROUSSEL,  TUseV,  GERARD  (6ERARDUS  RU- 
FUS  or  TOLNINUS):  French  Roman  Catholic;  b. 
at  Vaquerie  (a  village  near  Amiens)  about  1500; 
d.  at  Maui6on  (25  m.  s.w.  of  Pan)  in  the  early  part 
of  1550.  At  Uie  a^  of  twenty  he  went  to  Pan, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Jacobus  Faber 
Stapulensis  (see  Fabkr,  Stapulensis,  Jacobus)  ;  but 
his  teacher  was  suspected  of  heresy  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  Roussel  accordingly  followed  him  to  Meaux, 
There  they  found  refuge  with  Bishop  Guillaume 
Bri^onnet  (q.v.).  Under  this  prelate's  patronage 
Roussel  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Saintain,  later 
becoming  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  of 
Meaux,  where  for  some  months  he  preached  with- 
out interference.  Though  he  held  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  break  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nevertheless,  on  Dec.  13,  1524,  Bishop 
Brifonnet,  alarmed  by  the  warning  that  he  might 
be  summoned  before  parliament,  suspended  Rous- 
sel. who,  at  the  instigation  of  Farel,  endeavored  to 
set  up  a  printing-office  at  Meaux  for  the  publication 
of  Protestant  tracts,  but  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Strasbuig,  where  the  new  teachings  had  become 
supreme.  At  the  invitation  of  Francis  I.,  he  went, 
in  1535,  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered  sermons  of  a 
Protestant  character  at  the  Louvre,  but  was  for- 
bidden by  the  Sorbonne  to  continue.  Neverthe- 
less, he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Maigaret  of  Na- 
varre, and  in  1536  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Oleron. 

Roussel's  dream  was  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
without  breaking  with  it.  He  preached  three  and 
four  times  daily,  administered  the  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds,  and  his  clergy  were  required  to  recite  each 
Sunday  in  the  vernacular  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  His 
two  Quun  doctrines  were  that  God  can  be  known 
only  through  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  that  sal- 
vation is  won  only  throiigh  grace.  The  dialogue  in 
wbich  he  set  forth  these  views,  the  FatnUiire  ex- 


poaiUon  du  sywbde,  delaUn  elde  VonMon  dominv' 
cole,  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne 
and  was  never  published,  although  it  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  to- 
gether with  its  continuation,  the  Forme  de  vieUea  de 
diocUe,  Before  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Sor- 
bonne had  become  known  to  him,  the  bishop  died 
from  injuries  received  while  preaching  at  Maulton, 
where  a  fanatic  had  hacked  away  the  pulpit  with  an 
ax.  The  only  works  of  Roussel,  besides  those  just 
noted,  were  editions  of  the  ArUhmeHca  of  Boethius 
(Paris,  1521)  and  of  the  Moralia  magna  of  Aristotle 
(1522).  G.  Bonet-Maxtbt. 

Bibuoobapht:  Souroes  are:  Besa's  Hiat.  eocUaiaatique  dea 
Sgliaea  refor^Ua,  1580,  new  ed.  by  J.  W.  Baum  and  A.  E. 
Cunita,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1883-89,  also.  ed.  P.  Vesson.  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1882-<83;  and  A.  L.  Herminjard,  Correapon- 
dance  dea  Biformateura,  vols.  L,  iii.,  v.-vii.,  iz  (consult  in- 
dex), Geneva,  1878-97.  Consult:  C.  Sohmidt,  Gerard 
Bouaad,  Strasbuig.  1846;  Toussaint  du  Plessis,  Hiat.  de 
Figliae  de  Meaux,  vol.  L.  Paris.  1731;  H.  Qraf,  Eaaai  aur 
la  vie  d  lea  ierita  de  Lefhfre  d^ElajOea,  Strasbuig,  1842; 
E.  and  '&,  Haas,  La  France  proteatanUe,  ed.  H.  L.  Bordier. 
Paris,  1877  sqq.;  E.  Doumeigue,  Jean  Calvin,  Lausanne, 
1899;  L.  Delisle,  Noticea  el  extraiU  de  la  Bibliothique 
nationale,  vol.  xxxvi..  Paris.  1899;  G.  Kawerau,  in  TSK, 
1902  (on  the  letten  of  Sturm  to  Butser);  V.  L.  Bourilly 
and  N.  Weiss,  in  Bulletin  du  jtrotealantiame  franpaia,  1903 
(on  the  Protestants  and  the  Sortxmne);  of.  also  the  Bul- 
letin, xiv.,  p.  cU.,  and  2  ser.,  z.  415;  Lichtenbeiger,  BSB, 
xL  334-35. 

ROUTE,  rauth,  MARTIN  JOSEPH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  South  Elmham  (90  m.  n.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Suffolk,  Sept.  18,  1755;  d.  at  Oxford  Dec.  22, 
1854.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1771; 
M.A.,  1776;  B.D.,  1786).  In  1791  he  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He 
published  the  Rdiquia  sacrmj  fragments  of  the  lost 
Christian  authors  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  works  upon 
patristic  literature,  revealing  the  finest  English 
scholarship  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1814-18;  2d  ed.,  1846, 
supplementaiy  vol.,  1848);  and  Scriptorum  ecdesu- 
asHcorum  opUacula  (2  vols.,  1832) ;  and  edited  Bishop 
Bumet*8  History  of  kis  Own  Time  (7  vols.,  1823). 
Bibuographt:   J.  W.  Biuson,  Livea  of  Tu>dve  Oood  Men, 

2  vols.,  London,  1888;    T.  Mosley,  Beminiacencea,  chiefly 

ofOridand  the  Oxford  Movement,  2  vols.,  ib.  1882;  DNB, 

zlix.  324-326. 

ROW,  THOMAS:  English  Baptist  hynmist;  b.  in 
1786;  d.  at  Little  Grausden,  Cambridgeshire,  Jan. 
3,  1864.  He  was  pastor  at  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and, 
after  1838,  at  Little  Grausden.  He  published  Con- 
dee  Spiritual  Poems  (London,  1817),  containing  529 
hymns;  and  Original  and  Evangdioal  Hymns  (1822), 
containing  543  hymns.  They  are  Calvinistic  in 
type,  and  possess  Httle  poetic  merit,  but  some  have 
found  their  way  into  well-known  collections. 
Bzbuoobapht:  Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  070;  DNB,  xliz.  331. 

ROWE,  HENRY  KALLOCH:  Baptist;  b.  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1869.  He  was  educated 
at  Brown  University  (A.B.,  1892;  A.M.,  1895), 
Harvard  (1892-93),  and  Boston  University  (Ph.D., 
1905).  From  1893  to  1903  he  was  a  teacher  in 
academies  and  private  schools,  after  which  he  was 
instructor  in  history  in  Boston  University  until 
1906,  since  when  he  has  been  assistant  professor  of 
church  history  in  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Center,  Blass. 
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ROWE9  PETER  TRDIBLB:  Ptotestant  Episco- 
pal miaaionary  biahop  of  Alaaka;  b.  at  Meadowville, 
Ont.,  Nov.  20,  1856.  He  waa  educated  at  Trinity 
University,  Toronto  (B.A.,  1878);  waa  a  miaaion- 
ary at  Garden  River,  Ont.  (1876-82);  a  miasionaiy 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.  (1882-95);  and  a  com- 
miaaioner  of  achools  in  Chippewa  County,  Mich. 
(1890-04).  In  1895  he  waa  conaecrated  biahop  of 
the  newly  created  miaaionary  diocese  of  Alaaka. 

ROWLAHDS,  DAHIBL:  Welah  Methodist;  b.  at 
Pantybeudy,  parish  of  Nautcwnlle  (40  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Swanaea),  Cardiganshire,  Wales,  in  1713;  d.  at 
Uangeitho  (41  m.  n.w.  of  Swanaea)  Oct.  16,  1790. 
Of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  nothing  ia  known, 
except  that  he  studied  at  the  granmuu>«chool  of 
HerdFord.  Ordained  deacon  in  London,  1733, 
whither  he  traveled  on  foot,  and  priest  in  1735,  he 
became  curate  to  hia  brother  at  Llangeitho.  Some 
time  before  1736  he  became  curate  at  Ystrad  Ffin, 
Carmarthenahire,  and  presently  began  to  organise 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Bocietiea.  His  Methodistic  seal 
cost  him  hia  curacy  of  Ystrad  Ffin,  but  he  received 
instead  that  of  Uanddewi  Brefi,  Cardiganshire.  In 
1763  Biahop  Squire  suspended  him  from  clerical  funo- 
tiona,  and  henceforth  he  preached  in  an  improvised 
buildymg  at  Llangeitho,  thronged  for  twenty-five 
years  by  pilgrims  from  aJl  parta  of  Wales  in  addition 
to  his  congregation.  He  ezerciaed  an  immense  power 
as  a  prei^her,  ranking  next  to  Qeorge  Whitefield. 
Once  in  his  histoiy  a  revival  began  with  his  reading 
of  the  litany  of  the  Church  of  England.  At  the 
words,  *'  By  thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us,"  the  congregation  began  to  weep 
loudly.  Slight  Semumaf  tranalated  from  the  Welsh, 
were  published  (London,  1774);  and  Three  Set- 
mom  (1778;  new  ed.  in  Welsh,  1876,  with 
memoir). 

Bibuoobapbt:  Th«  best  memoir  !■  that^jb  the  1876  ed.  of 
the  SennonB  (ut  sup.)  in  Welsh.  Coosalt  further:  J. 
Oweiit  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlande,  London, 
1840;  E.  Moman,  MiiUetenal  Reoorde;  er,  brief  AcanaU 
of  the  ffreat  Progreu  of  Reliffion  under  .  .  .  D.  Rowlande 
....  London,  1840;  J.  C.  Ryle,  Chrietian  Leader*  of 
the  Laet  Century^  London,  1860;  Owen  Jones,  Some  of  the 
Great  Preaehere  of  Walee,  London.  1885;  DNB,  zlix.  360- 
351. 

ROWLANDS,  DAVID:  Welsh  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Geufron,  Rhosybol,  Anglesea,  Mar.  4,  1836. 
He  waa  educated  at  ^e  Independent  College,  Bala, 
New  College,  London  (B.A.,  University  of  London, 
1860),  and  the  Congregational  Memorial  College, 
Brecon.  He  was  ordained  in  1861,  and  held  Con- 
gregational pastorates  at  the  Welah  church  in  Uan- 
br3mmair,  Montgomeryshire  (1861-67),  and  the 
English  churches  in  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire 
(1867-71),  and  Carmarthen  (1871-72).  Since  1872 
he  haa  been  connected  with  the  (Congregational 
Memorial  0>llege,  Brecon,  Wales,  where  he  has  been 
professor  of  mathematics  (1872-82),  professor  of 
Greek  Testament  exegesis  and  diurch  history 
(1882-06),  and  principal  and  professor  of  Greek 
Testament  exegesis  and  practical  theology  (since 
1896).  He  has  been  for  many  years  adjudicator  in 
poetry  and  prose  at  the  National  Eisteddfod,  and 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Gorsedd  of  the  Barda 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  with  the  degrees  of  Druid 
and  Bard  imder  the  pseudonym  of  Dewi  Mon,  since 


1863,  and  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Society  of 
(}ymmrodorion  since  1874.  In  theology  he  is  a 
liberal  conservative.  He  waa  associate  editor  of 
Yr  Annibyntor  ("The  Independent");  Y  Dysge- 
djfdd  ("  The  Instructor  ";  the  monthly  journal  of 
the  Welsh  Congregationalists);  Cambrian  Minstrel' 
ste,  a  collection  of  Welsh  airs,  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted the  notes  and  most  of  the  Welsh  and  English 
lyrica  (6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1893);  and  Caniedydd 
yr  Yegol  Sul  ("  Sunday  School  Songster  "),  to  which 
he  contributed  many  hymns  (1898);  and  also  ed- 
ited Tdyn  Tudno  ("  Tudno's  Harp  "),  the  poetical 
works  of  Tudno  (Wrexham,  1897).  In  addition  to 
twelve  volumea  of  sermons  and  his  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (6  vols.,  Manchester, 
1904),  special  mention  may  be  made  of  his  Canto- 
dau  Sereh  ("  Songs  of  the  Affections,"  Bak,  1854); 
Sermons  an  Hislonoal  Subjects  (London,  1870); 
Chramadeg  Cymraeg  ("Welah  Grammar";  Wrex- 
ham 1874);  Otoersi  mewn  Qramadeg  ("  Lesaona  in 
Grammar";  Dolgelly,  1876);  the  librettos  of  the 
late  Joseph  Pany'a  Emmanud,  Arianwen,  Bled- 
wen,  Josffjph,  and  Patil;  and  the  notea  on  I  and  II 
Theasaloniana  in  the  BiU  y  Teulu  ("  Bible  for  the 
Family  ";   Denbigh,  1906). 

ROTCB,  JOSIAH:  Layman,  philosopher;  b.  at 
Grass  Valley,  Nevada  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  20,  1855.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
(1875);  was  instructor  in  English  literature  and 
logic  in  the  same  institution,  1878-82;  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  at  Harvard  University, 
1882-92;  and  has  been  professor  of  the  histoiy  of 
philosophy  there  since  1892.  He  is  the  author  of: 
Religious  Aspect  0/ Philosophy:  Critique  of  the  Bases 
of  Conduct  and  of  Faith  (Boston,  1885);  Calif  omia, 
from  the  Conquest  of  I84S  to  the  Second  Vigilance 
Committee  in  San  Prandsoo  (1886);  Spirit  of  Mod- 
em  PhUosaphy  (1892);  Conception  of  God:  phUo- 
sopkical  Discussion  oonoeming  the  Nature  of  the  Di- 
vine Idea  as  a  demonstrable  Reality  (in  collaboration 
with  others;  New  York,  1897);  Studies  of  Good 
and  Evil:  Essays  upon  Problems  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Life  (1898);  Conception  of  Immortality  (1900); 
The  World  and  the  Individual  (2  series,  Gifford  lec- 
tures; London  and  New  York,  1900-01);  Outlines 
of  Psychology  (1903);  Herbert  Spencer;  an  Estimate 
and  a  Review  (New  York,  1904);  Philosophy  of 
Loyalty  (1908);  and  Race  Questions,  Provincialism, 
and  Other  American  Questions  (1908). 

R0YST05,  PETER  S0RENS05:  Church  of 
England;  b.  in  London  June  6,  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1853;  M.A.,  1861;  D.D., 
1872);  was  resident  tutor  in  the  (Thurch  Miflsionary 
0>llege,  London,  1853-55;  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  Church  liissionary  Society  and  incumbent  of 
that  society's  church  at  Madraa,  India,  1855-62  and 
1866-71,  during  the  same  period  editing  the  Mad- 
ras Church  Missionary  Record;  fellow  of  Madras 
University,  1858-73;  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas', 
Mauritius,  1865;  waa  chosen  bishop  of  Mauri- 
tius, 1872,  resigning  because  of  Ul-hoJth  in  1891; 
was  aasistant  bishop  to  the  bishop  of  Liverpool, 
1891-1905;  vicar  of  ChUdwall,  1896-1903,  and  rural 
dean  of  Chiklwall,  1896-1903.    He  waa  also  one  of 
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the  editora  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  South  Indian 
Mitsionary  Conference  held  in  1858. 

RUBRICS  (Lat.  rybrica,  from  ryber,  "red"):  In 
the  eedeaasUcal  sense,  the  directions  in  service 
books  which  show  how,  when,  and  where  the  vari- 
ous parts  oi  the  Htuigy  should  be  performed.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  rubrics  were 
onginaDy  written  in  red,  a  custom  which  is  now 
almost  obsolete.  The  word  was  borrowed  fn«n  the 
Jepl  usage,  according  to  which  it  was  applied 
to  the  titles  or  hea^ngs  of  chapters  in  certain 
hw-books. 

RUCHAT,  ra-sha',  ABRAHAM :  Historian  of  the 
Bcfonnatian  in  French  Switserland;  b.  at  Grand- 
eoor  (28  m.  nji.e.  of  Lausanne)  Sept.  15,  1678;  d. 
at  Lausanne  Sept.  29,  1750.  He  was  educated  at 
Lauaanne,  and  after  being  ordained  in  1702  was  for 
sereral  years  a  teacher  in  Bern.  In  1705  he  se- 
cured a  scholarship  which  enabled  him  to  travel, 
and  he  accordingly  studied  for  a  time  in  Berlin,  and 
8tin  longer  in  Leyden,  during  this  period  preparing 
his  Orammatiea  Hebraiea  faciU  methodo  digeeta 
(Leyden,  1707).  Returning  to  Switserland,  he 
made  his  first  essay  in  what  was  to  prove  his  future 
field  in  his  Ahr^  de  VkisUrire  eedMattique  du  pays 
de  Vaud  depuis  VitablisaemerU  du  ckrieHanieme 
paqu*d  notre  temps  (Bern,  1707;  Lausanne,  1838). 
.After  being  vicar  in  his  native  district,  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  Aubonne  in  1700,  and  in  1716 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Rolle,  where  he  re- 
mained more  than  twelve  years.  The  sole  produc- 
tion of  his  pen  during  this  period  was  his  DiUces  de 
la  Suisse  (4  vols.,  Leyden,  1714),  a  work  which  won 
hi^  praise  and  evoked  equally  strong  opposition. 
In  1721  Ruchat  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence at  Lausanne,  a  position  which  carried  with 
it  the  rectorate  of  the  Latin  school.  The  success 
which  his  own  talents  should  have  gained  was,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  theological  animosities  of 
the  time,  and  he  accordingly  plunged  into  the  his- 
torical studies  for  which  he  had  been  collecting 
materials  for  two  decades.  He  now  published  the 
first  half  (1516^36)  of  his  Histoire  de  la  riformation 
en  Suisse  (6  vols.,  Geneva,  1727-28);  but  political 
conditions  forbade  the  publication  of  the  entire 
work,  which  extended  to  1566,  until  a  century 
later,  when  the  complete  history  was  edited  by 
L.  Vulliemin  (7  vols.,  Lausanne,  1835-38;  abridged 
Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Collinson,  London,  1845).  In 
1733  Ruchat  became  second  professor  of  theology, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  first  professorship  fifteen 
yean  hiter.  During  this  period  of  his  career  his 
writings  were  mainly  theological  and  in  the  do- 
mains of  polemics  and  Old-Testament  theology. 
To  the  former  category  belong  his  Examen  de  Vorv- 
9hdsm  (Lausanne,  1733)  and  the  anti-Roman 
Catholic  LeUres  el  monuments  de  trois  pkres  apos- 
idij^ies  (2  vols.,  Leyden,  1738;  translations  of  the 
epistles  of  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp  and 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  two  latter,  with  excursuses 
attacking  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh);  to  the 
latter,  among  others,  his  TraUi  des  poids,  des  meeures 
f^  des  monnoyes  dont  Q  est  parU  dans  Viariture  sainte 
(Latuanne,  1743).  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
I  to  the  Jews,  while  his  leisure  was  devoted 


to  studies  in  Swiss  histoiy,  especially  of  the  medi- 
eval period,  the  results  being  contained  in  manu- 
script in  the  libraries  of  Bern  and  Lausanne. 
Ruchat's  DAices  de  la  Suisse  and  Histoire  de  la 
r^ormaHon  en  Suisse  were  placed  on  the  Indsx,  and 
two  unnamed  Jesuits  sought,  in  1724,  formally  to 
refute  his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Vaud.  In 
addition  to  the  works  already  noted,  mention  may 
be  made  of  his  anonymous  French  translations  from 
the  English  and  Spanish  of  works  of  J.  Beeverell 
and  J.  Alvares  de  Colmenar  under  the  respective 
titles  D&ices  de  la  Qrande  Bretagne  et  de  VIrlande 
(8  vols.,  Leyden,  1707)  and  Ddicea  de  VEspagne  ef 
du  Portugal  (5  vob.,  1707). 

(H.  VUILLETTMIBB.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Brid«l,  in  Conservateur  cmsm,  vd.  ziv  (1828); 
the  ikatoh  by  L.  Vulliemin  in  his  ed.  of  the  Hist,  ds  la 
riforme  de  ta  SviBae,  vii.  423-448,  1838;  E.  Seoretan, 
GaUrie  niUae,  I  686^690,  LauMume,  1874;  P.  Qodet, 
Hist.  liUSrain  de  la  Suisse  franpaise,  pp.  178-179.  Pais, 
1880;  V.  IUmmI.  HisL  liiUndre  de  la  Suisse  nmande,  iL 
63  aqq.,  ib.  1800;   Liohtenbtfkger,  BSR,  zi.  342-346. 

RUCHRATHi  J0HA1I5.    See  Wbsbl,  John  or. 

RUDELBACH,  ra'del4>aH,  ANDREAS  GOTTLOB: 
Dano-German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Copenhagen  Sept. 
29,  1702;  d.  at  Slagelse  (50  m.  s.w.  of  Copenhagen), 
ZeaJand,  Mar.  3,  1862.  He  wss  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  became 
privat-docent.  During  this  period  he  edited,  in  col- 
laboration with  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  the  Theologisk 
Moanedskrift  (13  vols.,  1825  sqq.),  and  in  1820  was 
caUed  to  the  pastorate  of  Glauchau,  Saxony,  where 
he  powerfully  aided  religious  awakening  azid  revolt 
against  the  rationalism  of  the  period,  though  at  the 
same  time  he  opposed  any  formal  separation  from 
the  Lutheran  Church.  In  1830  he  aided  in  found- 
ing the  Muldenthal  pastoral  conference,  but  oppo- 
sition gradually  developed  against  him,  largely  on 
account  of  his  uncompromising  Lutheranism,  and 
in  1845  he  gladly  resigned  his  pastorate  and  re- 
turned to  Denmark.  From  1846  to  1848  he  lec- 
tured at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  on  dog- 
matics and  introduction,  but  the  death  of  his  royal 
patron  in  the  latter  year  exposed  him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  regarded  him  as  a  German  and 
a  traitor.  He  accordingly  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  Slagelse,  where  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

He  edited  the  Zeitachrift  fOr  die  gesammte  hUher' 
ische  Theologie  und  Kirche  (in  collaboration  with 
H.  E.  F.  Guericke,  Leipsic,  1830  sqq.)  and  Christ^ 
liche  Biograpkie,  1  (l^^)*  >^<^  wrote,  in  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned  and  several  volumes 
of  sermons:  Hieronymus  Savonarola  und  seine  Zeit 
(Hamburg,  1835);  Reformation,  Luthertum  und 
Union  (Leipsic,  1830);  Historische4aritische  Ein- 
leiturtg  in  die  Augsbvrgische  Konfession  (Dresden, 
1841);  AmOiches  Outachten  Ober  die  Wiederein- 
fHhrung  der  Katechismus-Examina  im  KSnigreich 
Saehsen,  nebst  kistorischer  ErOrterung  der  Katheckis- 
muS'AnstaUen  in  der  evangelisch4utherischen  Kirche 
DeutscMands  (1841);  and  Om  Psalme-Literaturen 
og  Psalmdfogs^Sagen,  historish-kriOske  UndersOgeiser 
(Copenhagen,  1856).  (Oswald  ScmaDrt.) 

BtBUOoBAFHT:   An  atttobiognphy  was  projected,  and  Its 

publioatioo  as  "  Oonfesaions  **  begun  in  the  Zeiisehrift  fOr 

l^dh^rieehe  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1861,  i.  1  sqq.,  iL  001 
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■qq..  1862.  in.  401  iqq.,  and  eontinued  (ed.  C.  R.  Kaiwr 
from  Butboi^s  manuscript)  in  NKZ,  1902,  pp.  103-180, 
622-646  does  to  end  of  univanity  period).  Ocnsult: 
C.  R.  Kaiser.  Andrma  QiMUb  RwUBtaeh,  Leipde.  1892; 
J.  R.  Stockholm,  in  Kirkdig  KaUndar  far  Norf,  pp.  36- 
230.  Christiania,  1877  (in  Norwegian);  and  for  a  Uet  of 
the  writing.  £.  A.  Zuchold.  BiM,iotK«ca  Zuehold,  iL  1094- 
1096,  06ttancen.  1864. 

RUDIH,  ERIC  GBORG  VALDEMAR  NAPOLEON: 

Swedish  Lutheran;  b.  at  Oesterryd,  OestergOtland, 
July  20,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univeraity 
of  Upeala,  being  graduated  from  the  philoeophicaJ 
oourae  in  1857  and  from  the  theological  two  years 
later.  He  was  then  secretary  of  the  National  Evan- 
gelical Society  at  Stockholm  (1859-02),  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  the  same 
city  (1862-69),  after  which  he  was  vioe-chaplain 
of  St.  Clara's,  Stockhohn,  untU  1872.  In  1872  he 
became  privat-docent  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Upeala, 
where  he  was  made  adjunct  in  theology  in  1875; 
was  associate  professor  of  ez^getical  theology 
(1877-93),  and  from  1893  until  1^  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1900  was  full  professor  of  the 
same  subject.  He  was  appointed  court  preacher 
in  1873  and  in  1886  was  made  provost.  In  1883 
he  became  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Swedish  translation  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment.  In  theology  he  is  a  moderate  Lutheran, 
friendly  to  the  Biblical  theology  of  Beck  and  to  the 
mystics.  He  has  written  **  Intimations  of  Eter- 
nity" (Stockholm,  1872);  "  BibUcal  Psychology," 
i  (Upsala,  1875);  ''Life  of  S5ren  Kierkegaard" 
(1880);  "  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  "  (1881);  "  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  "  (1883);  '*  Introduction  to  Old  Testa- 
ment Prophecy"  (1884);  ''Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Prophets"  (1884);  "  Discussions  on  Theo- 
logical and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects  "  (2  parts,  1885- 
1886);  and  "  Survey  of  the  Scriptural  History  of 
the  Old  Testament "  (1886). 

RUDOLF  OF  EMS:  Cierman  poet  and  writer  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  details  of  his  life  are 
unknown,  except  that  he  was  probably  a  Swiss  by 
birth  and  that  his  death  occurred  between  1250  and 
1254  at  some  place  unknown  while  he  was  in  the 
company  of  Emperor  Conrad  IV.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  fruitful  poets  of  his  period, 
and  also  entered  the  field  of  historical  writing,  be- 
sides working  in  the  field  of  Biblical  history  (see 
Historical  Bibles).  Among  his  poems  are  Der 
ffute  Oerhard  (ed.  M.  Haupt,  Leipsic,  1840;  Genn. 
transls.  by  Lersch,  Bonn,  1847,  and  K.  Simrock, 
2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1864),  which  exalts  the  grace  of 
Christian  humility;  and  Baariaam  und  Joaaphat 
(ed.  F.  K.  KOpke,  Berlin,  1818,  and  F.  Pfeiffer, 
Leipsic,  1843),  a  retelling  of  that  story  (see  Baar- 
LAAM  AND  JosAPHAT  for  analysis  and  literature). 
Of  his  historical  works  the  two  of  interest  are  Wil- 
lehalm  von  Orlens  (ed.  V.  Junk,  Berlin,  1905),  and 
WeUchronik,  dedicated  to  Conrad  IV.  (only  frag- 
ments have  been  published  for  this — for  a  list  of 
these  cf.  Potthast,  Wegxoeiser,  pp.  986-987),  which 
told  the  story  of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Solomon.  This  was  much  used  for  a  time, 
but  was  combined  with  the  much  poorer  work  of 
an  unknown  writer  to  its  own  detriment. 
BnuooRAPHT:  A.  F.  C.  Vahnar.  Dm  gum  Reeen&Umm  und 

Handtchriftenfamilien  der  Wdtehronik  Rudolpht  von  Em; 


lUiiniii.  1839;  ZAoher.  in  ZeUmhrift  fttr  deuUche  PkUoL- 
ogi*^  ix  (1877),  461-471;  O.  DoberenU.  in  the  same,  xii 
(1880).  267-301.  387--464.  xiii  (1881).  29^7.  166-223; 
V.  Zddtor.  DU  QudUn  von  RvdoLfo  von  Enu  WiiMHm  von 
Orient,  Beriin,  1894. 

RUDOLPH,  ROBERT  LIYINGSTON:  Reformed 
Episcopal  bi^p-coadjutor  of  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Synod;  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  29, 
1865.  He  was  educated  at  New  York  University 
(B.A.,  1892)  and  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1894,  also  taking  a  postrgraduate 
course  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminaiy,  and  later 
studying  at  Erlangen.  He  became  assistant  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
City,  in  1895,  and  in  1903  was  appointed  professor 
of  systematic  theology  and  Christian  ethics  in  the 
Refonned  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Philar 
delphia,  still  retaining  his  pastorate.  In  1896  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Synod  and  held  this  position  until  1908, 
when,  without  resigning  his  professorship,  he  was 
made  bishop  of  the  same  synod. 

RUECKERT,  radcert,  KARL  THEODOR:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Beckstein  (a  village 
near  K5nigshofen,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Wertheim),  Baden, 
Feb.  2,  1840;  d.  at  Freiburg  Nov.  8,  1907.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  from 
1859  to  1862  (D.D.,  1865),  and,  after  being  engaged 
in  pastoral  anid  state  duties  from  1863,  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  gymnasia  of  Tauberbischof sheim  and 
Freiburg  until  1880,  when  he  became  privatKlooent 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  still  retaining  his 
gymnasial  professorship,  however,  until  1890,  when 
he  was  appointed  associate  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment literature  at  the  University,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1895.  He  wrote  Die  Qudlen  der  Apostdge- 
eehiehle  (Freiburg,  1865);  Die  Religion  vam  apoUh 
getiechen  Standpunkt  (Tabingen,  1874);  Nach 
PaUUtina  und  fl6er  Libanon  (Mains,  1881);  Nach 
Nordafrika  (WOrxburg,  1898);  and  Die  Lage  du 
Bergee  Sum  (Freibuig,  1898). 

RUBCKBRT,  LEOPOLD  DQCANUEL:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Grosshennersdorf  (a  village  near 
Hermhut)  Feb.  1,  1797;  d.  at  Jena  Apr.  9,  1871. 
His  first  education  was  received  from  the  Mora- 
vians and  was  completed  at  Leipsic  (1814-17). 
After  being  a  private  tutor  in  Niederlausits  and 
Juterbog,  and  after  preaching  at  Berlin,  he  became 
deacon  of  his  native  village  in  1819.  He  earnestly 
desired  an  academic  position,  but  as  this  was  im- 
possible for  the  time  being,  he  set  forth  his  ideals 
of  a  teacher  in  a  series  of  works  which  included 
Chrietliche  PhUoeophie^  oder  Pkilosopkie,  GeschichU 
und  Bibd  nach  ihren  toahren  Betiehungen  zu  einaih 
der  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1825).  In  1825  RUckert  was 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau. 
Tliere  he  taught  Hebrew,  French,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  science,  and  studied  not  only  Plato, 
whose  Sympotium  he  edited  (Leipsic,  1828),  but 
also  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Pauline 
writings,  publishing  commentaries  on  Romans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  (3orinthians  (5  vols., 
Leipsic,  1831-37).     After  having  been  suggested, 
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bat  not  accepted,  as  a  pzDfessor  in  Erlangen  in  1832 
and  at  Greifswald  in  1836,  he  bcM^ame  the  successor 
of  F.  L.  O.  Baumgarten-CnisiuB  at  Jena  in  1844. 

'  Here,  besides  his  academic  duties,  he  preached  f re- 
queDtly,  some  of  his  sermons  being  collected  in  his 
S«h8  Zeitpredigien  in  den  Jakren  1848  und  1849 
fehallm  (Jena,  1850)  and  Kleine  AufsOtzefUr  chrisir 
hd€  Bdehrung  und  Erbauung  (Berlin,  1861).  After 
the  stormy  year  of  1848  ROckert  wrote  his  Theo- 
lagii  (2  parts,  Leipsic,  1851),  which  was  essentially 
a  sdent^c  picture  of  the  ideal  life,  practical  life, 
and  the  life  revealed  and  rendered  possible  to  man 
through  Christ,  and  not  the  conventional  dogmatic 
or  ethical  theological  treatise.  Certain  portions  of 
this  work  were  further  elucidated  in  his  Doa  Abend- 
mold,  9ein  Weeen  und  eeine  Oesckichte  in  der  aUen 
Kirdie  (Leipsic,  1856),  and  his  BUchlein  von  der 
Kmhe  (Jena,  1857).  His  theological  point  of  view 
recdines  its  full  expression  in  his  Der  Ratumaliemue 

'  (Leipaic,  1859).  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
in  hia  Luthere  VerkdUnis  turn  aug^mrgischen 
BdsennntU  (Jena,  1854)  he  sought  to  prove  that 
the  Augsburg  Confeasion  oould  not  truly  be  called 
Lutfaer'a. 

Ruckert  held  in  exegesis  that  a  prime  factor  was 
the  ability  of  the  scholar  so  to  identify  himself  with 
his  subject  as  to  have  no  idea  of  his  own  which 
should  diverge  from  the  subject  in  question;  he 
denied  the  existence  of  any  evidence  beyond  the 
flphere  of  morals;  and  he  regarded  Christ  merely 
as  a  man  of  surpassing  goodness  who  gave  his  life 

'  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  his  race.  His  ration- 
alism, however,  was  regarded  by  him  as  ethical,  or 
dmstian,  and  as  opposed  to  the  older  empirical 
system.  He  deemed  it  to  consist  solely  in  search 
iof  facts  and  their  truths,  and  to  be  hindered  by  no 
authority  from  clinging  to  the  truths  thus  ascer- 

'  tained.  He  accordingly  advocated  a  critical  proo- 
ea  of  simple  investigation,  neither  believing  nor 
denying,  but  accepting  what  seemed  to  be  credible 
and  rejecting  all  else.  Portions  of  RQckert's  com- 
mentary on  I  Cor.  were  translated  into  English  by 
B.  B.  Edwards  in  the  SdectUme  from  German  lAteror 
tun  prepared  by  him  and  E.  A.  Park  (Andover, 
1839).  (G.  FKANxt.) 

BtBUOQBAPBT:  H.  Doering,  Jenaueher  UniveraitdU-Al- 
mmaek,  p.  64.  Jena,  1846;  J.  QOnther,  Lfl6«ndbin«fi  der 
Profe$mrmder  UnivenitOt  Jena,  p.  42,  ib.  1858;  Q.  Frank, 
Die  itnaiaehe  Theologie,  p.  125,  Leipsio,  1858;  C.  Sohwan, 
Zv  OeaekiehU  der  neueelen  Theologie,  p.  482,  ib.  1809. 

RUSDIH6ER  (RUEDI6ER),  rQ'ding-er,  BSROM: 
Clennan  Protestant  theologian  and  educator;  b.  at 
Bambeig  May  19,  1523;  d.  at  Nuremberg  Jan.  2, 
1590.  He  was  educated  at  Leipsic,  and  after  being 
tutor  to  the  children  of  Joachim  C)amerarius  (q.v.) 
was  privat-docent  at  Leipsic  in  1546-47  and  second 
teacher  at  Schulpforta  in  1547-48,  reassuming 
his  position  at  Leipsic  that  he  might  marry  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Camerarius.  From  1549  to  1557 
he  was  rector  of  the  school  at  Zwickau,  but  his 
theological  podtion  as  a  firm  Philippist  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  strict  Lutherans,  especially  as  he 
taught  the  necessity  of  good  works.  It  was  a  wel- 
come change,  therefore,  when  he  was  called  in 
1557  to  be  iWeasor  of  physics  at  Wittenberg,  where 
^  also  lectured  on  ethics  and  the  interpretation  of 


Latin  authors.  In  1570  he  became  professor  oC 
Greek,  and  was  dean  of  the  philosophical  faculty 
in  1559  and  1570  and  rector  in  1562.  He  became 
involved,  however,  in  the  eucharistic  controversy 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Philippists  in  1574, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Torgau  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  **  Torgau  Articles."  He  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Wittenberg,  and  then,  though 
forbidden  to  leave  the  city,  he  fled  to  Berlin.  De- 
clining offers  from  Basel  and  Heidelberg,  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectorate  of  a  school  newly  erected  at 
Eibenschitz  (12  m.  s.w.  of  BrOnn)  for  young  nobles 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  Moravians.  The 
school  finally  became  offensive  to  the  nascent  Ro- 
man Catholic  reaction,  and  though  in  1578  an  im- 
perial command  to  close  the  institution  was  disre- 
garded, a  sharper  order,  issued  on  Jan.  22,  1583, 
directing  that  Rodinger  be  arrested  and  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  bi^op  of  OlmQtz,  caused  him  to 
take  refuge  with  Frederick  of  Zerotin.  There  he 
remained  until  1588,  when  his  widowed  sister  in- 
vited him  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  with 
her  at  Nuremberg. 

Radinger's  principal  theological  works  were  the 

following:    Ldbri   Psalmorum   parapkraeia   Latina 

(CkSrlits,  1581);    Endexion,  tunica  funebria  ex  tela 

Paradisi  ad  deutram  crude  Ckrieti   (Nuremberg, 

1591);  De  origine  vJbiquHaHs  pii  et  eruditi  cufuedam 

friri  iradatio  (Geneva,  1597);  and  Defratrum  ortho- 

doxorum  in  Bohemia  et  Moravia  ecdesiolie  narra- 

tiuncula,  in  the  Hietorica  narratio  de  fratrum  ortho- 

doxorum  ecdeaOe  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  et  PoUmia 

of  J.  Camerarius  (Heidelberg,  1605).    A  nimiber  of 

theological  works  (especially  on  predestination,  the 

"  Torgau  Articles,"  and  the  De  Jesu  Christo  mar- 

tgre)  are  contained  in  the  Collectio  Camerariana  in 

the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  (E.  Fabian.) 

Bibuoorapht:  A.  Strobel,  Neue  BeUrHoe  tw  LiUeraiur  dee 

16.  Jahrhunderte,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  6  vols.,   Nuremberg, 

1790-94;    M.  Adamtu,  Vita  Oermanorwn  philoeaphorum, 

pp.  372-373,  Hddelbers.  1615;  J.  F.  K6hler,  in  Dreedener 

OeUhrUn  Aiueioen,   1790,  parts  xxv.-xxviii.;    J.  F.  A. 

Qillet,  CnUo  von  [Crafftheim,  2   vols.,  Frankfort,    1860; 

H.  Ball,  Dae  SAuhoeeen  der  hdhmiechen  BrUder,  Berlin, 

1898. 

RUEBTSCm,  raet'sht,  RUDOLF:  Swiss  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Bern  Dec.  3,  1820;  d.  there  1903.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Bern,  Berlin, 
and  TQbingen;  and  in  1842  became  vicar,  first  in 
the  country  and  later  at  Bern.  In  1845  he  became 
privat-docent  for  Old-Testament  theology  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city;  and  during  this  period 
edited  the  Btbliache  DogmaHk  of  his  teacher,  J.  L. 
S.  Lutz  (Pforzheim,  1847).  Next,  ROetschi  was 
pastor  at  Trub  (1848-53),  Kirchborg  in  Oberaargau 
(1853^7),  and  at  the  Cathedral  of  Bern  (1867-97). 
As  a  theologian  he  belonged  to  the  intermediate 
party,  midway  between  the  extremes  of  conserva- 
tism  and  rationalism.  In  1878  he  received  an  hon- 
orary professorship  at  Bern,  where  he  lectured  on 
Semitics,  and  on  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
exile  to  the  time  of  Christ.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  a  Swiss  transhttion  of  the  Bible,  of  which  only 
the  New  Testament  appeared,  and  translated  Ecde- 
siastes  for  £.  Kautisch's  Die  heUige  Sckri/t  dee  AUen 
TetiamerUs  (Freibuig-im-Brei^gau,  1892-94).  He 
retired  from  active  life  in  1897.      (W.  Hadobn.) 
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RUST,  ra-«t',  FRAHCISCO  DB  PAULA:  Spanish 
Protestant;  b.  at  Barcelona  Oct.  28,  1826;  d.  at 
Madrid  Nov.  18,  1878.  After  a  meager  education 
he  became  a  strolling  player,  and  about  1841  aban- 
doned Roman  Catholicism  for  Waldensian  teach- 
ings at  Turin,  where  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry.  The  revolution  in  1856  rendered  it  pos- 
sible for  Ruet  to  reenter  Spain,  and  he  preached 
for  a  month  at  Barcelona.  He  was  imprisoned,  first 
by  the  governor,  and  again  by  the  captain  general, 
and  the  political  reaction  a  few  weeks  later  ren- 
dered it  possible  for  the  bishop  of  Barcelona  to  cite 
him  before  the  spiritual  court,  which,  after  he  had 
been  in  prison  seven  months,  sentenced  him  to  the 
stake  for  heresy.  As  such  a  sentence  could  no 
longer  be  executed  in  Spain,  it  was  changed,  Sept. 
18, 1856,  to  perpetual  banishment.  Forming  a  small 
Protestant  community  among  the  Spaniards  at 
Gibraltar,  where  Ruet  was  ordained  by  a  Walden- 
sian committee,  he  made  it  a  center  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Protestantism  in  Spain.  Intercepted  by 
the  rigid  watch  on  the  Spanish  border,  Ruet  left, 
and  first  preached  to  his  countrymen  during  the 
London  exposition,  and  later  went  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  French  committee  to  Algiers,  working 
among  the  thousands  of  Spaniards  there,  as  well  as 
in  Blidah  and  Oran.  At  the  liberation  of  Spain  in 
1868-60,  he  returned  and  founded  the  Protestant 
church  at  Madrid.  The  French  committee  being  no 
longer  able  to  assist  him  after  1870,  Ruet  entered 
the  service  of  the  German  missionary  society  and 
labored  sealously  in  a  chapel  purchased  for  him  in 
1874  by  German  friends.        (Fbttz  FuBDNEnt.) 


RUFINXTS,  ru-foi'nus,  TYRAmHUS:  Latin  eccle- 
siastical writer;  b.  near  Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  about  345;  d.  in  Sicily  about 
410.  He  seems  to  have  obtained  his  education  at 
Rome,  and  in  370  or  371  received  baptism  in  a 
monastery  at  his  native  place;  at  this  time  he  was 
a  friend  of  Jerome.  He  left  Aquileia  probably  in 
373  for  Egypt  bent  on  the  practise  of  asceticism, 
and,  some  think,  in  company  with  a  certain  Me- 
lania,  a  rich  Roman  lady,  who,  enamored  of  the 
ascetic  life,  devoted  her  property  to  the  service  of 
the  saints  of  Christ.  He  visited  the  celebrated  her- 
mits of  the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts  and  was  there 
during  the  time  of  persecution  under  Lucius,  the 
Arian  bishop,  opponent  of  the  Alexandrian  Pa- 
triarch Peter,  meanwhile  studying  under  Didymus 
the  Blind  of  Alexandria  (q.v.).  Possibly  in  370  he 
went  to  Palestine  and  setUed  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
and  devoted  himself  to  ministrations  to  the  pil- 
grims to  the  place.  Not  long  before  304  he  was 
made  presbyter  by  Bishop  John  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  dissension  between  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Epi- 
phanius  of  Salamis,  Rufinus  took  the  side  of  John,  an 
action  which  interrupted  his  friendship  with  Jerome, 
though  this  was  once  more  cemented.  When  he 
returned  home  again,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Me- 
lania  was  again  in  his  company,  though  the  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  of  Paulinus  of  Nola  (in  CSEL^ 
xxix.  246,  1),  in  which  Rufinus  is  called  "  attendant 
on  the  spiritual  journey  of  Melania,"  is  susceptible 
of  another  interpretation.  Rufinus  appears  next 
at  the  cloister  of  Pinetum  near  Terracina,  where  at 


the  wish  of  the  Abbot  Ursacius  he  adapted  the  rules 
of  Basil  in  Latin  for  the  monks.   A  certain  Macarius 
desired  him  to  translate  the  works  of  Origen.    He 
translated  the  first  book  of  the  Apology  (for  Origen) 
by  Pamphilus,  and  followed  this  with  a  translatiozi 
of  Origen's  Peri  archOn,  the  first  draft  of  which  he 
completed  in  308  or  300.    Rufinus  saw  that  this 
engagement  with  the  works  of  Origen  might  brm^ 
him  into  disrepute,  especially  at  a  time  whoi  Origen 
was  not  in  favor;  yet  at  the  urgency  of  Macarius, 
he  carried  the  work  through.   The  unfinished  manu- 
script, according  to  the  report  of  Rufinus,  was  pur- 
loined and  sent  to  Jerome  by  some  friends  of  the 
latter,  who  at  once  set  to  work  on  a  translation 
which  should  show  the  inadequacy  of  that  of  Ru- 
finus, accompanying  the  transmission  of  this  with 
a  long  letter  (no.  handv.,  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  vi.  175-181);   Jerome  also  wrote  a  lett^  to 
Rufinus  (no.  Ixxi.,  Eng.  transl.,  ut  sup.,  p.  170), 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  false  friend,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Rufinus;  meanwhile 
Rufinus  was  under  deep  suspicion  on  account  of  his 
supposed    leaning    toward    Origenism.      Rufinus 
learned  of  Jerome's  letter  and  wrote  to  a  friend  at 
Rome,  Apronianus,  not  for  publication,  however,  in 
sharp  teams  against  Jerome;    Pammachius   and 
Maroella,  the  friends  of  Jerome,  learned  enough  of 
it  to  send  a  report  of  the  writing  to  Jerome.    The 
latter  then  wrote  the  first  two  books  of  his  "  Apol- 
ogy "  answered  by  a  letter  to  Jerome,  who  then 
wrote  the  third  book  of  the  "  Apology."    Rufinus 
spent  most  of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
Aquileia,  and  added  new  f riezuis  to  the  old  who 
still  stood  by  him,  to  some  of  whom  he  dedicated 
further  labors  in  translation  and  original  work. 
With  old  age  he  desired  to  visit  again  the  holy 
places,  but  got  no  farther  than  Sicily  when  he  died. 
The  dispute  with  Jerome  brought  a  shadow  upon 
Rufinus'  life  in  the  Church.    Pope  Gelasius  held 
that  while  Rufinus'  books  contained  much  good, 
Jerome's  estimate  must  stand  (MPL,  lix.  75);  but 
(3ennadius  praised  him  (De  vir,  iff.,  xvii.)  and  his 
Latin.    Of  independent  works  may  be  named,  be- 
sides the  two  books  against  Origen's  "  Apology," 
the  continuation  of  Eusebius'  **  Church  History," 
covering  the  period  324-305,  which  is  valuable  in 
spite  of  its  defects;    CommerUariua  in  symbolum 
apodoioruntf  the  earliest  treatment  of  assured  date 
in  Latin  dealing  with  exposition  of  the  symbol,  but 
dependent  upon  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;   De  benedich 
tionibu8  patriarcharum,  in  which  the  mystical  in- 
terpretation rules,  written  at  the  request  of  a  Pau- 
linus, probably  not  Paulinus  of  Nola.    Concerning 
the  translations  made  by  Rufinus  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  never  strove  to  give  an  exact  render- 
ing.   He  translated  nimierous  exegeticaJ  works  of 
Origen   (Homilies  on  (jen.-Num.,  Josh.,  Judges, 
Psidms,  and  the  Song,  and  the  commentary  on 
Romans);    he  saved  for  us  the  Peri  arehdn;   the 
"  Apology  "  of  Pamphilus  he  called  De  aduUercUione 
libromm  Origems^  really  the  title  of  the  preface, 
screening  himself  with  tiie  suspicion  that  the  here- 
tics had  interpolated  or  changed  Origen's  state- 
ments.   In  the  translation  of  ^  Dialofftis  de  nda 
fide  he  is  adjudged  more  faithful  to  his  text  than 
in  the  other  works  of  Origen.    Greater  congeniality 
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seems  manifested  in  ihe  rendering  of  the  "  Church 
Histoiy  "  of  EuaebiuB  in  nine  (not  ten)  books;  and 
tbe  translation  is  of  value  for  text^ritical  purposes 
in  sjpiie  of  the  freedom  occasionally  allowed  him- 
self by  the  translator.  He  felt  no  satisfaction  in 
rendering  the  Clementine  Recognitions.  Out  of 
Baal's  Instiiuia  manachorutn  he  translated  a  series 
of  homilies,  also  rendering  some  homilies  of  Gregory 
Nasansen,  some  SenienHcB  of  Evagrius  Ponticus 
(possibly  the  Liber  centum  aententiarutn).  He  put 
into  Latin  the  Sentendw  ad  eos  qui  in  ccBnobiia  et 
lenodochiis  habitarU  fnUres  and  the  SenienH<B  ad 
nrginea.  The  "  Sentences  of  Sixtus  "  mentioned  by 
Origen  and  used  by  Porphyry  were  also  translated 
b/  him,  with  the  addition  of  a  prologue,  and  at- 
tributed to  Sixtus  II.  of  Rome,  though  Uiey  were 
the  product  of  a  Pjrthagorean  philosopher  (cf .  F.  C. 
Coaybeare,  The  Ring  of.  Pope  Xyetiu,  togdher  with 
the  Prologue  of  i2u/lni»,  wad  firei  rendered  into  Eng- 
liak,  with  an  hieiorical  and  crUical  Commentary, 
London,  1910) .  For  this  he  was  severely  handled  by 
Jerome.  It  is  a  long-standing  cause  of  debate 
whether  the  Historia  monaehorum  is  Rufinus'  own  or 
a  traDslation  from  a  Greek  work,  with  the  probabili- 
ties now  tending  in  favor  of  the  second  alternative, 
thou^  the  translation  is  unquestionably  by  Rufinus. 
Stifl  an  open  question  is  whether  the  old  Latin  rend- 
ering of  Joeephus'  "  War  of  the  Jews "  is  to  be 
attr^uted  to  Rufinus.  Works  not  by  him,  but  in 
tbe  list  of  his  works,  are  Commentariue  in  Ixxv 
Davidia  pmdmos  (probably  by  the  Gallic  Presbyter 
Vincentius  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century) ; 
Commentariue  in  prophetaa  .  .  .  Oeee,  Joel  et  Amoa; 
Vita  aancUB  Eugenia  virginie  ac  martyrie;  and  two 
writings  entitled  Defide,  (G.  I^Ogxb.) 

Bebuoobapht:  Tlie  complete  works  of  Rufinus  have  never 
been  pubUshed.  Parts  were  edited  by  L.  de  la  Bane, 
Paris.  1580;  a  fuller  edition  is  by  D.  Vallaxsi.  Verona. 
1745.  this  beins  taken  into  MPU  xxL.  with  the  Vita 
of  J.  Fontanini  (originaUy  xmblislied  Borne,  1742)  and 
tfast  by  C.  T.  O.  Sohoenemann  (Leipsle,  1792).  A  critical 
edition  of  the  Latin  tnmslation  of  Eusebius  is  by  T. 
Moounssn.  vol.  L,  Leipsio,  1903;  one  of  the  CommsntorttM 
w  tymbdum  apo&tolonim,  with^  Notea  by  C.  WMUaker,  aUo 
TmndaHon,  2  parts,  London,  1908.  Translations  into 
'  Ensiish  of  selected  works  are  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  405- 
£68. 

Sounses  for  a  life  are  Rufinus'  own  works;  Jerome's 
"Apology  asainst  Rofinus,"  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2 
s»..  iJL  48^-640.  and  his  Epistles  (noe.  3-6,  61,  57,  80- 
84,  97.  125,  133);  Augustine,  SpiMt,,  bdii.,  dvi.;  Qen- 
nadius,  De  sertptoribiw  meUtiaetieie,  zvii.,  Eng.  tnuosl.  in 
SPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  389.  Consult  further:  A.  Ebert,  AO- 
gemeine  OetekiekU  der  LUUraiur  dss  MitUiatien,  L  321- 
327,  Leipsia,  1889;  J.  F.  B.  M.  de  Rubeis,  D%surtaliane$ 
dftiB,  pp.  1-160.  Venice,  1754;  H.  Bruell,  De  Tifrannii 
Rufini  .  .  .  Commeniario  in  etn^iMum  apodohrumt 
Dtben.  1872-79;  F.  Kattenbusoh,  BeUrAge  Mur  GeechichU 
dm  aUkirckliehen  TaufeymhoU,  pp.  27-32,  Oieesen,  1892; 
B.  Giapla,  Gtnnadiua  aU  Litterarhutoriker,  pp.  27-28,  44 
■qq..  95.  Mflnster,  1898;  C.  Schmidt,  in  GOA,  obd  (1899), 
7-27;  P.  Reinelt,  StudUn  Ober  die  Briefe  dee  .  ,  .  Paw 
Umm»  von  Nolo,  BresUu,  1904;  M.  Schans,  Geeehiehieder 
rdmiacKen  lAUeratur,  iv.  1,  pp.  371-387,  Munich.  1904; 
Bsrdenhewer,  Patrotogie,  pp.  397-400.  Eng.  tnnsl.,  St. 
Louis,  1908;  ErOger,  ffiitory.  passim;  i>CB,  iv.  556-661 ; 
XL,  X.  1353-66;  Ceillier,  Avievre  eaerie,  vU.  448-484,  et 
pssrim;  Hamaek,  Dooma,  vols.  iii.-iv.  passim;  Schaff, 
Chrietian  ChweK,  iii.  701, 884, 984  note;  Nesnder,  ChriaHan 
CXvnA,  vols.  L-iii.  passhn. 

RUINART,  rwt'nor,  TmBRRI:  French  Benedio- 
^;  b.  at  Rdms  June  10,  1057;  d.  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Hautvilliera,  near  Reims,  Sept.  27,  1709. 


He  entered  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Remy  in 
1674,  made  his  profession  in  1675,  and  in  1682  was 
called  to  the  great  Maurist  center  of  learning,  St. 
Germain-des-Pr^  at  the  instance  of  Jean  Mabillon 
(q.v.),  to  whom  he  was  pupil,  co-worker,  and  biog- 
rapher. His  life  was  a  quiet  one,  broken  only  by 
two  journeys — ^to  Alsace  in  1696  and  to  Champagne 
in  1709 — ^for  material  for  his  works.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Acta  jnimorum  martyrum  sincera  et 
eetecta  (Paris,  1689;  2d  revised  ed.,  Amsterdam, 
1713),  which  was  followed  by  the  Historia  perae- 
cutionie  Vandalica  (1694)  and  the  Gregorii  epiecopi 
Turoneneis  opera  omnia  necnon  Fredegarii  acholaetici 
epitome  et  chronicum  (1699).  Ruinart  collaborated 
with  J.  Mabillon  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes 
of  the  Acta  aanctorum  ordinis  aancti  Benedicti  (1701), 
and  also  prepared  the  second  edition  of  Mabillon's 
De  re  dipUmatica  (1709),  which  he  had  previously 
defended  in  his  Ecdeeia  Parieieneie  vindieaia  (1706). 
He  likewise  wrote  an  admirable  Abr4g4  dela  vie  de 
D.  Jean  MdbiUon  (1709);  but  his  intention  of  ed- 
iting the  fifth  volume  of  the  AnjioleB  ordinis  SancH 
Benedicti  was  frustrated  by  his  death.  The  work 
was  prepared  by  Ren6  Massuet  (Paris,  1713),  who 
placed  Ruinart's  biography  in  tbe  preface.  An  in- 
terestiqg  diary  of  Ruinart's  on  the  history  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustine  has  been  edited  by 
A.  M.  P.  Ingold  as  an  appendix  to  his  Histoire  de 
Vidition  BfyMvUne  de  8.  Augustin  (pp.  154r-193, 
1903).  Ruinart  wrote  also  Apole^  (20  2a  mtMum  (20  5. 
Maur,  apostre  des  B^nidictins  en  France  (1702),  as 
well  as  three  treatises:  Disquisitio  historica  de  paUio 
archiepiscopali;  Vitaheati  Urbani papa IL;  sndlter 
lUterarium  in  Alsatiam  et  LoUiaringiam,  all  in 
Outrages  posthumes  de  MabiUon  et  de  Ruinartf  vols, 
ii.-iii.  (1724) ;  and  many  letters,  edited  by  E.  Gigas, 
Lettres  des  hin6dictins  de  Saint-Maur  (2  vols.,  0)pen- 
hagen,  1892-93),  also  in  Correspondance  inidite  de 
MabiUon  et  de  Montfaucon  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1846). 

(G.  LAUBMAMNt.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  A  life  by  R.  Ifassuet  is  in  the  Annalea  de 
Vordre  de  3.  BennoU,  vol.  v.  Cionsult  further:  C.  Lori- 
quet,  Le  Cardinal  de  BouHlon  .  .  .  et  T.  Ruinart,  dame 
V affaire  de  Vhiet.  gintrale  de  la  maieon  d'Auvergne,  Reims, 
1870;  H.  Jadart,  Dam  Thierry  RuinaH,  ib.  1886;  E.  de 
Bioijie,  MabiUon  et  la  eoeiSti  de  Saint^ermain  dee  Pr4e, 
2  vob.,  Paris,  1888;  J.  B.  Vanel,  Lee  BhMietinee  de 
Sainl-Maur,  pp.  87-90,  ib.  1896;  liohtenbeiger,  B3B, 
xL  349-350. 

RXJLB  OF  FAITH.    See  Rsoula  Fidei. 
RULIHO  ELDERS.    See  Laitt;  and  Presbttb- 

BIANB,  X«,  2,  §  2  (4). 

RULMAK  MERSWIN.    See  Friends  of  God. 

RUMAKIA:  A  kingdom  (after  1881)  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  between  Russia  on  the  north  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  south,  and  the  Black  Sea  and  Rus- 
sia on  the  east  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia  on 
the  west;  area,  50,720  square  miles;  population 
(1907),  6,684,285.  Not*  including  the  Russian  sect 
of  the  lipovanians  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  each 
numbering  about  140,000  to  150,000,  the  Christian 
population  is  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  which 
is  the  State  Church.  Art.  7  of  the  Constitution  of 
1866  provides  that  variance  in  religious  confession 
shall  constitute  no  hindrance  to  civil  and  political 
rights;  and  art.  20  assures  freedom  of  all  religionii, 
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in  80  far  as  their  ezerdae  does  not  violate  public 
order  or  good  morals.  Further,  it  is  provided  that 
the  Orthodox  Church  is  independent  of  aD  foreign 
supervision,  while  thoroughly  maintaining  the  unity 
with  the  ecumenical  Church  of  the  East  in  the 
sphere  of  doctrine.  As  early  as  1864,  subordination 
to  tiie  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  declared 
to  be  abolished,  and  the  church  of  the  land  to 
be  independent,  national,  and  autooephalous,  this 
in  order  to  avert  outside  political  influence  and 
unforeseen  protection.  For  purposes  of  self-govem* 
ment  the  holy  synod  was  oiganixed,  whose  constitu- 
ent members  are  the  metropolitan  primate  of  Hun- 
gary-Wallachia,  or  the  archbishop  of  Bucharest; 
the  metropolitan  of  Moldavia  and  Susava,  or  the 
archbishop  of  Jasay;  the  three  episcopal  eparchs 
of  Wallachia,  respectively  Rimnio-Valcei,  Buseu, 
and  Aijish;  and  those  of  Moldavia,  respectively, 
Roman,  Qalats,  and  Hush.  The  synod  convenes 
twice  a  year,  with  the  minister  of  worship  in  at- 
tendance. These  eight  dioceses  embrace  3,670 
parishes,  370  of  which  are  in  the  cities.  In  round 
numbers  there  are  8,000  priests.  The  clergy  also 
comprises  about  600  monks,  distributed  in  four 
notable  doisters  of  Moldavia  and  five  in  Wallachia, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  160  small  cenobitical 
abodes  with  two  to  four  inmates  to  each.  The  ed- 
ucation of  the  clergy  is  provided  by  six  seminaries 
with  a  curriculum  of  four  years  and  by  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  University  of  Bucharest.  The 
other  university,  at  Jassy,  makes  no  such  provision. 
The  archbishops  are  elected  by  popular  representa- 
tives and  the  boyars  (privileged  classes)  of  the  first 
class;  and  the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  arch- 
bishops. By  action  of  the  synod  in  agreement  with 
the  state  government,  each  diocese  also  receives  a 
titular  bishop  as  an  altemate  to  the  highest  digni- 
tary. Although  the  State,  in  1864,  sequestered 
most  of  the  doistral  estates,  it  contributes  only 
small  amounts  for  the  support  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  parish  deigy  depend  ezdusivdy  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  parochial  real  estate  and  the  surplice 
fees. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  influential,  espe- 
eially  in  Moldavia,  till  after  the  Middle  Ages,  lost 
the  bulk  of  its  following;  but  by  immigration  in 
the  nineteenth  century  it  has  entered  a  more  marked 
devdopment.  By  1818  Jasay  had  become  the  seat 
of  a  papal  vicariate,  and  in  1884  of  a  bishopric  em- 
bracing 26  parishes,  most  of  which  are  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  diocese,  and  are  supplied  mainly 
with  Minorite  pastors.  This  bishopric  has  about 
90,000  Roman  Catholics.  The  bishopric  of  Wal- 
lachia did  not  originate  until  1883,  when  it  was  de- 
tached from  that  of  Nicopolis  in  Bulgaria  and 
erected  into  an  archbishopric;  although  there  are 
only  18  parishes  and  somewhat  above  50,000  mem- 
bers. Evangelical  Christians  are  mudi  scattered, 
especially  in  Moldavia.  Their  number  is  estimated 
at  25,000  to  26,000,  including  about  8,000  Magyar 
Oalvinists.  There  are  from  15,000  to  16,000  Gei^ 
man  Evangelicals,  and  a  small  number  of  Method- 
ists, Anglicans,  and  Presbyterians,  prindpally  at 
Bucharest  and  Galats.  Owing  to  the  immigration 
from  Transylvania,  the  German  Protestants  have  a 
congregation  in  Bucharest  of  about  8,000,  whose 


formal  constitution,  together  with  the  school  estab- 
lishments, was  confirmed  by  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian consuls-general.  Other  congregations  in  Wal- 
lachia are  at  Crajova,  Tumu-Severin,  Rimnic,  and 
Braila.  There  has  been  one  at  Jassy,  Moldavia, 
since  1754,  now  induding  six  branch  congregations, 
and  there  is  one  equal  in  sise  at  Galats.  There  are 
three  congregations  in  the  Dobnidja  district  (east 
of  the  Danube),  among  them,  that  of  the  port 
Constantsa.  There  is  no  synodical  bond  between 
these  church  communities.  Excepting  Bucharest, 
they  have  subjoined  themsdves  to  the  superior 
church  council  of  Berlin  (see  Prussia,  III.,  1,  §1), 
and  are  related  with  the  pastors  of  Rumelia  and 
Bulgaria  through  conferences.  The  Jews,  in  spite 
of  much  emigration  to  the  United  States,  number 
about  260,000.  In  1878  they  obtained  an  equality 
of  status  with  the  Christians,  but  can  acquire  no 
real  estate  before  the  end  of  a  naturalisation  term 
of  ten  years.  There  are  from  44,000  to  45,000  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  country  (43,470  in  1900),  mostly 
in  the  Dobnidja,  where  they  have  many  mosques. 
Armenians  (16,508  in  1900)  have  a  few  small  con- 
gregations in  the  two  capitals  and  the  ports  of  the 
Danube.  (Wilhelm  Gdrzt). 

Bibuoobapht:  J.  Rttw^tlr*",  Boumama  Paai  and  Pretent^ 
Loodon,  1882;  J.  H.  A.  Ubicini,  Le«  Oriaina  de  rhitt. 
roumaine,  Paris,  1886;  R.  Bergner,  Rumdnien,  Breslau, 
1887;  T.  Tamm.  U§ber  den  Unprvng  der  Rumdnen,  Boon. 
1891;  W.  Miller,  The  BaUbaiu:  Raumania,  Loadon  and 
New  York,  1806;  Q.  Bencer,  Rumdnien  im  Jakre  1900, 
Stuttsart,  1900;  F.  Dam«,  HU/t.  de  la  Roumanie  anUem- 
POTOMM,  1891^-1000,  Paris,  1900;  Stouidaa,  La  Terre  d 
la  race  rwunainee,  Paris,  1904;  A.  Bellesort,  La  Rou- 
mame  etmtemporaine,  Paris,  1905;  N.  Joisa,  "  Hist  of 
the  Rumanian  Chureh  and  of  the  Religious  Life  of  Uie 
Rumanians,"  Valenii-de  Munte,  1909  (in  Rumanian);  J. 
Gherifael,  Zur  Fraae  der  Urheimat  der  Rvmdnen,  Vienna, 
19ia 

RUMAHIAH  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  Df  THE 
XmiTBD  STATES  AND  CANADA:  In  the  year  1900 
Rumanian  immigration  from  Transylvania,  in 
Hungary,  began  to  flow  toward  the  United  States, 
and  Uter  followed  immigration  from  Rumania  itself. 
At  present  there  are  about  60,000  Rumanians  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these  about 
35,000  are  Uniates  (Roman  Catholic)  from  Tran- 
sylvania and  25,000  Orthodox.  Of  these  last  about 
half  come  from  Rumania  and  half  from  Transyl- 
vania, and  for  this  reason  of  the  six  Orthodox  con- 
gregations three  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate  of  Rumania  and  three  under  that  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Hermannstadt  in  Transylvania. 
The  first  congregation  of  the  Orthodox  was  organ- 
ised in  1904  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  other  oongr^a- 
tions  are  in  East  Chicago,  HI.;  Lawyer,  N.  D.;  and 
Regina,  Canada.  The  first  congregation  of  the 
Rumanian  Uniates  was  also  founded  in  1904,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  only  a  little  before  the  Orthodox 
congregation  of  that  place.  Rumanian  Uniate 
churches  are  at  present  located  at  Scalp  Level,  Pa.; 
Aurora,  111.;  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  New  York 
City.  The  relations  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Uniate  Rumanians  are  very  friendly. 

A.  A.  Stamottu. 

RUNZB,  run'tse,  6B0R6  AUGUST  WH^HELH: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Woltersdorf,  Pomerania, 
Feb.  13,  1852.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
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of  Grofswald  and  Berlin  (1870-74),  and  after  being 
private  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family  in  Curland, 
Ruffiia  (1874-76),  adjunct  of  the  Domkandidaten- 
Btift^  Berlin  (1876-77),  and  senior  in  the  Studen- 
tenkonvikt  Johanneum  (1878-^),  became  privat- 
docent  for  systematic  theology  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1880.  In 
1885  he  was  made  a  teacher  at  the  Falk  real-gym- 
naaium  in  Berlin,  and  since  1890  has  been  associate 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  instruc- 
tor in  the  Lessinghochschule  in  the  same  city  since 
1902.  Besides  preparing  the  sixth  and  seventh  edi- 
tioDs  of  C.  G.  J.  Deter's  Ahrias  der  CfeschidUe  der 
PkUowphie  (Berlin,  1898-1901,  and  1906),  he  has 
written  Schleiermaehers  Glavbendekre  in  ihrer  Ab- 
hdngigkeU  von  seiner  PkUoaaphie  (Berlin,  1877); 
Der  oniohgiache  GoUetbeweia,  kriHache  DarsteUung 
9einer  Gtachichte  aeii  Anadm  bU  oaf  die  Oegenvxart 
(Halle,  1881) ;  Grundrise  der  eoangdiachen  Glauber^' 
Jtnd  SiUenlekre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883-84);  Studien 
aw  vergleichenden  Religionswieeenechaft  (3  vols., 
1889-97);  Praktische  Ethik  (1891);  Die  akademi- 
Khe  Laufhahn  und  ikre  dkonomieche  Regdung  (anon- 
ymous; 1895) ;  Friedrich  NieUeche  ais  Theolog  und 
aU  Antichrist  (1896);  Katechiemxie  der  DogmaHk 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Rdigianspkilosophie  (1901);  and 
Metaphyeik  (1905);  F.  F,  Caloa  Leben  und  Wirken 
(Berlin,  1907;  prefixed  to  Calo's  Photinisea  Ckrya- 
(fpulos);  Der  RdigumeurUerricht  eine  Gewiaaens- 
frage  (Osterwieck,  1908);  and  Rdtgion  und  Ge- 
idiUdadiebe  (HaUe,  1909). 

RUPERT  OF  DBUTZ. 

Eariy  Life  and  Writinci  (|  1). 
ContiovexaiM  on  the  Natuxe  of  God  ({  2). 
AUegorieal,  Biosiaphical,  and  Practioal  Works  (|  3). 
The  WritinoB  of  hie  Later  Yean  ({  4). 
Rupert's  Theological  System  ({5). 

Rupert  of  Deutz,  an  important  medieval  theologian 
and  abbot  of  Deuts,  was  bom,  probably  in  Germany, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  d.  at 
Deutz  (now  part  d  Cologne)  Mar.  4, 1135.  While  a 
child  he  was  brought  by  St.  Laurence  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  at  Li^e,  his  slow  talents,  he 
affiimed,  being  quickened  by  the  special  favor  of 
the  Virgin;  but  he  refused  to  receive 
I.  Eariy  ordination  since  the  investiture  con- 
Life  and  troversy  was  then  raging  in  li^e  (see 
Writings.  Investtture).  During  this  early 
period  of  his  life  Rupert  composed 
some  hymns,  including  one,  now  lost,  on  the  incar- 
nation, a  lost  work  De  divereis  ecripturarum  aerUenr 
tiis,  the  fragment  of  the  Chranicon  Sancti  Laurentii 
Leodienti8f  and  biographies  of  Augustine  and  St. 
Odilia.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Waso  of  li^e, 
Abbot  Berengar  was  removed  from  his  monastery, 
and  with  him,  in  1092,  Rupert  and  other  Climiac 
monks  sought  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Hubert 
in  the  Ardennes.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Rupert 
wrote  his  LibdLus  hymncrum,  which  in  its  thirteen 
poems  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  as  it  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  a  faithful 
Ultramontane.  A  commentary  to  these  hymns  is 
afforded  by  the  chronicle  of  the  monastery,  which 
must  have  been  completed  before  Aug.  9,  1095, 
when  Berengar  and  bis  companions  returned  to 


li^.  He  now  received  the  oidmation  which  he 
had  refused  to  accept  from  the  schismatic  of  Li4ge, 
probably  after  1106.  During  this  time,  moreover, 
besides  his  undoubted  study  of  Hebrew,  he  read 
deeply  in  Plato,  Plotinus,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Aristotle,  Heraclitus,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary, 
Anus,  Sabellius,  Symmachus,  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Gregory  the  Great.  In  1111  Rupert  wrote  his 
twelve  books  De  divinis  afflciis,  which  explains  the 
mystical  meaning  of  the  priestly  office,  beginning 
with  the  hours,  vigils,  bdls,  service  of  the  altar, 
and  vestments.  The  third  book  proceeds  to  the 
chureh  year,  the  lessons,  and  the  services  on  indi- 
vidual feasts,  all  the  rites  being  explained  by  an 
astonishing  abundance  of  symbolical  ex^;ese8  of 
Scripture.  At  the  same  time  he  held  that  unworthy 
communicants  received  only  the  outward  forms  in 
the  sacrament;  and  that  Christ  gives  in  the  Eucha- 
rist only  his  spiritual,  not  his  physical,  body. 

Rupert  was  still  at  Li^e  when  he  wrote  the  Super 
Hiob  commentaritL8f  based  on  the  Moralia  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great.  The  allegorical  method  of  his  pred- 
ecessor is  followed  with  extreme  closeness.  Job, 
for  instance,  allegorically  representing  the  Savior. 
But  his  views  had  excited  some  suspicion,  and 
Berengar,  anxious  to  provide  for  Rupert's  safety, 
recommended  him  to  Abbot  Cuno  of 
2.  Contro-  Siegburg  and  gained  him  a  patron  in 
versies  on  Arehbic^op  Frederick  of  Cologne, 
the  Nature  Rupert  went  to  Siegburg  apparently 
of  God.  in  1113,  but  was  soon  recalled,  and 
within  the  year,  or  at  most  in  1114, 
wrote  his  De  voluntate  Dei  to  defend  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  Ansehn's  pupils  at  the  cathedral  of 
Laon.  The  work  is  in  twenty-six  chapters  and  is  a 
critique  against  the  teaching  at  Laon  and  Chalons 
that  God's  will  concerning  evil  was  twofold,  one 
permitting  evil  deeds  and  the  other  approving  them, 
to  the  end  that  ultimate  good  might  result.  Rupert, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  &at  the  divine  per- 
mission of  evil  by  n6  means  implied  approval  of  it, 
but  only  divine  patience  concerning  it.  In  his  effort 
to  escape  the  predestinationalism  of  William  of 
Champeaux  and  Anselm,. Rupert  approximated  the 
position  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.),  who  re- 
garded evil  as  in  itself  non-existent,  and  as  merely  the 
shadow  of  the  substance.  Like  thoughts  filled  the 
twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  De  omnipoteniia  Dei, 
the  tenth  chapter  of  which  establishes  the  thesis 
that  God  desires  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  The 
Laon  theologians  were  angered,  and  Anselm  him- 
self complained  to  Berengar's  successor,  Heribrand, 
as  though  Rupert  were  still  a  monk  at  Li^ge.  Heri- 
brand actually  cited  Rupert  to  appear  at  li^ge,  where 
he  was  acquitted.  The  opposition  still  continued, 
however,  and  he  now  assumed  the  offensive.  In 
1117  he  went  to  Laon  and  then  disputed  at  Chalons. 
Chaige  after  chaige  was  brought  against  him,  only 
to  be  refuted  with  ease.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  course  of  events  changed  and  Rupert 
was  called  from  Li4ge  to  Cologne,  thus  retiuning  to 
his  monastery  of  Siegburg.  Here  he  planned  to 
write  on  the  majesty  and  the  honor  of  Christ;  but 
from  this  task  he  was  called  by  Cuno  to  prepare 
a  work  In  regulam  SancH  BenedicU.  The  first 
book  tells  of  its  author's  learned  controversies,  the 
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second  of  the  arrangement  of  vigils,  and  the  third  of 
the  order  of  the  service  of  the  altar,  while  the  fourth 
deals  with  the  dispute  concerning  the  preeminence 
of  Augustine  or  Benedict.  Still  under  the  patron- 
age of  Cuno,  Rupert  wrote  his  In  evangdium  aancti 
Joannis  commentamiB,  This  work,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly allegorical  in  character,  is  divided  into  four- 
teen books,  and  was  probably  written  before  1117. 
After  its  completion,  Rupert  finished  his  De  trini- 
taU  ti  aperibus  ejua^  which  he  had  begun  in  1114. 
This  is  the  most  important  of  all  his  writings,  and 
falls  into  three  main  portions:  the  work  of  the 
Father,  from  the  beginning  of  creation  to  the  fall 
of  man;  the  work  of  the  Son,  from  the  fall  to  the 
passion;  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  from  the  passion 
to  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  The  major  part 
of  the  De  trinitate  is  occupied  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  mystical  interpretation  of  its  entire 
ceremonial  law  and  sacrificial  ritual.  like  Augus- 
tine in  his  **  Gty  of  God,"  and  like  Irennus,  Hilary, 
Justin,  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Rupert  reg^ards  the 
six  ages  of  the  world  as  embracing  the  entire  history 
of  the  earth,  the  sixth  day  of  history  corresponding 
to  the  sixth  day  of  creation,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit 
of  fear  of  Isa.  xi.  2,  and  beginning  with  the  birth 
of  the  Son  of  man.  The  third  part  of  the  entire 
work  now  opens,  and  the  four  Gospels  show  the 
glory  of  the  kingdom  in  which  are  developed  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  liberal  arts,  music,  etc. 
The  De  trinitate  was  followed  by  the  In  apooalffp- 
tim  Joannie  apostoli  libri  duodecim.  Here  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  compared  with  the  seven 
women  that  take  hold  of  one  man  in  Isa.  iv.  1,  and 
the  glassy  sea  of  Rev.  iv.  6  is  explained  as  baptism, 
through  which  man  passes  to  the  throne  of  grace  as 
Israel  passed  through  the  Red  Sea. 
3.  AUegor-  The  serpent  that  cast  water  out  of  his 
leal,  Bio-  mouth  after  the  woman  (Rev.  xii.  15- 
gxaphical,  16)  typifies  Arius  with  his  attack  upon 
and  Piac-  the  Church.  The  nimiber  666  is  ^at 
tical  Workg.  of  man,  who  was  created  on  the  sixth 
day,  without  entering  the  divine  hep- 
tad.  The  triple  hexad  is  ruled  by  Satan,  and  not 
only  can  not,  but  will  not,  become  a  heptad,  being 
triply  augmented  in  its  opposition  to  God.  Abbot 
Cuno  was  likewise  the  inspiration  of  Rupert's  In 
eantioa  caniicorutn  commentaritts,  also  called  De  inear- 
natione  Domini,  a  work  naturally  composed  in  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  the  period.  To  this  time  may 
belong  the  charge  brought  against  Rupert  that  he 
taught  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  the 
Virgin.  Norbert  was  the  first  to  make  the  accusa- 
tion, and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Rupert's 
reply  may  be  embodied  in  the  Conflictue  Ruperti 
cum  Norberto,  which  is  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
at  Lobkow  and  Weissenau.  In  the  AUercatio  mcna- 
eki  et  derici  the  controversy  between  secular  and 
regular  priests  is  discussed,  the  decision  being  that 
a  monk  may  preach  after  receiving  ordination.  A 
like  opinion  was  later  expressed  by  Rupert  in  his 
Epistola  ad  Everardum  (the  abbot  of  Brauweiler), 
and  his  Epistola  ad  Liezdinum  canonem  on  the  dig- 
nity of  monasticism  may  belong  to  the  same  period. 
It  was  probably  at  the  request  of  the  abbot  of  St. 
Martin  in  Cologne  that  Rupert  wrote  the  Vita 
Sandi  Elipkii,  and  about  1120  he  also  composed 


his  Vita  SaneU  Henberti,  Toward  the  end  of  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  tenth  abbot  of  Deuts,  and 
is  said  to  have  built  a  dormitory  and  the  chapel  of 
St.  Laurence  before  the  castle  doors.  To  his  liter- 
ary controversies  were  now  added  troubles  with 
squatters  in  the  old  castle,  who  were  later  guilty  of 
biuning  both  the  castle  and  the  monastery.  In 
1120  Abbot  Wibald  of  Stablo  wrote  Rupert  asking 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  self-pollution  involved  so 
grave  a  breach  of  chastity  as  to  forbid  ordination, 
and  Rupert's  reply,  the  De  Ueeione  virginUaUs,  con- 
stitutes a  noteworthy  chapter  of  clerical  discipline. 
If  the  unique  manuscript  of  the  De  vita  vere  apos- 
tolica,  now  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Graf  schaf  t, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Rupert,  there  are  here  five  dia- 
logues essentially  on  the  old  question  of  the  relative 
position  of  seculars  and  regulars.  Rupert,  writing 
to  Canon  lieselin,  ranked  the  monks  far  above  the 
secular  deigy,  the  regulars  being  both  priests  and 
monks. 

About  this  time  Rupert  wrote  his  Commeniariits 
in  duodecim  prophetae  minoree,  which  seems  to  have 
been  completed  about  1 124.  It  contains  little  which 
is  especiaUy  noteworthy,  however,  and  when  Arch- 
bishop Cuno  interrupted  the  work,  Rupert  turned  to 
his  De  victoria  Verbi  Dei,  based  on  the 
4.  The      conversations  between  the  author  and 

Writings  his  patron  during  the  latter's  visits  to 
of  his  Deuts,  and  picturing,  in  thirteen  books, 
Later  the  victory  of  the  Son  of  God  over 
Yean.  Satan.  After  a  brief  preface,  Rupert 
passes  to  the  names  of  the  fiend,  and 
then  the  battle  breaks  out  in  heaven,  roUs  over  the 
earth,  biasing  most  fiercely  when  Christ  and  Satan 
enter  on  the  stage  of  earth,  and  lasts  until  the 
dragon  is  slain  by  the  Lord.  On  the  completion  of 
this  work,  Rupert  resumed  his  commentaiy  on  the 
prophets,  and  at  Christmas  of  the  same  year  (1124) 
was  present  at  the  enthronization  of  Pope  Honorius 
at  Rome.  He  then  visited  Monte  Cassino,  but  with- 
in the  year  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  diploma  at 
the  monastery  of  Graf schaft.  Shortly  after  his  re- 
turn to  Deuts,  Rupert  must  have  begun  his  De 
gloria  et  honorefilii  Aoffunis,  a  free  exegesis  of  Blat- 
thew  in  thirteen  books.  He  begins  with  the  vision 
of  Esek.  i.  5  sqq.,  the  four  cherubim  typif3ring  Christ: 
four,  since  he  is  at  once  God  and  man,  king  and 
priest;  man,  since  he  was  bom  in  Zion;  an  ox, 
since  as  a  priest  he  offered  himself  in  sacrifice;  a 
lion,  since  he  conquered  death  and  rose  from  the 
dead;  an  eagle,  since  (jod  ascends  above  all  the 
heavens.  For  almost  every  word  of  Matthew  the 
Old  Testament  is  cited  by  Rupert,  but  in  the  last 
book  he  returns  to  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  The  work  can  not 
have  been  completed  before  1126,  but  it  was  ready 
by  1127,  and  together  with  it  the  abbot  had  written 
his  commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings.  About  the 
same  time,  moreover,  he  wrote  his  Dialogue  inter 
Christianum  et  Judceum,  a  work  of  minor  impor- 
tance, except  as  showing  his  vast  knowledge  of  the 
Old  'Testament  and  his  skill  in  devising  exegetical 
arguments.  On  Aug.  25,  or  Sept.  1,  1128,  Deutz 
was  consumed  by  fire,  and  Rupert,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  disaster,  describes  it  in  his  2>e  incendio  oppidi 
Tuitii.    Soon  afterward  he  composed  his  De  glonr 
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yatione  mmdm  trinUaHa  et  proeeaau  SpvrUua  SaneUf 
quiekiy  fc^owed  by  the  De  medUaHone  mortU,  In 
the  latter  he  holds  that  the  word  of  God  which  foi^ 
bade  Adam  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  was  a  word  of 
the  highest  grace,  in  that  through  the  death  of  the 
body  man  is  freed  from  the  death  of  the  soul  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  About  1130  Rupert  also  wrote 
bifl  In  Ubrum  Ecdenastes  commeniariua,  the  method 
of  exegesis  being  the  same  as  in  his  other  works. 
Rupert  likewise  wrote  a  De  glortMO  rege  David^ 
which  is  no  longer  esctant.  Tlie  De  glorifieaHone, 
however,  was  his  last  important  work,  and  in  his 
Uter  years  the  infirmities  of  age  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  his  literary  labors. 

Essentially  an  allegorical  exegete  and  a  poet, 
Rupert  of  Deuts  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a 
formal  dogmatic  system.  Dogmatic  problems,  in- 
deed, are  touched  on  only  in  Uie  ootirse  of  his  exe- 
gesis, and  receive  varying  answers,  in  consequence 
of  the  varying  context;  and  thus  it 
S.  Rnperfs  became  possible  for  the  most  divergent 
Theological  views  to  be  held  concerning  his  actual 
SysteoL  position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ap- 
pealed constantly  to  the  Bible,  and  to 
it  akme,  so  that  his  view  of  the  imiverse  and  his 
concepts  of  God  and  of  the  world  must  be  drawn 
from  his  exegesis.  He  regarded  the  Bible  in  all 
three  senses:  literal,  all^oricaJ,  and  moral.  In 
each  point  of  his  int^retation  the  Scriptures  were 
present  to  his  vision  as  a  whole,  forming  for  him  a 
angle  sentence  of  many  clauses,  each  word,  each 
syllable,  each  letter  of  and  for  the  one  thought. 
The  whole  system  of  his  interpretation  centers  about 
Christology.  At  the  creation  the  incarnation  was 
abeady  provided  for,  and  the  divine  command  that 
man  should  multiply  was  designed  to  fill  the  city  of 
God.  In  his  Christology,  moreover,  Rupert  strongly 
insisted  on  the  perfect  blending  of  the  himian  and 
divine  natures  in  Christ;  and  from  his  Christology 
his  views  concerning  the  means  of  grace,  especially 
the  Eucharist,  become  plain.  Of  the  Eucharist  he 
writes  (De  divinU  officiis,  II.,  11):  "The  body  of 
Christ,  which  before  the  passion  was  the  body  of 
the  Word  alone,  so  increased  through  the  passion, 
was  so  i^read  abroad,  so  filled  all  the  world,  that  by 
the  new  diffusion  of  this  sacrament  it  makes  into 
one  Church  all  the  elect  that  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  or  that  shall  be  to  the  last 
one  chosen  at  the  end  of  the  ages,"  that  the  Re- 
deemer may  say,  when  he  gives  the  Church  to  God, 
"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh."  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  much 
question  whether  the  eucharistic  doctrine  of  Rupert 
was  orthodox  or  not,  his  editor,  J.  Cochlsus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Maurists,  afiirming  it,  while  Bellar- 
mine  denied  it.  In  the  first  place,  since  he  regarded 
the  Church  as  essentially  the  mystery  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  little  room  was  left  for  the  Eucharist. 
His  views  on  the  problem  can  scarcely  be  reduced 
on  a  definite  formula,  and  passages  may  be  cited 
from  his  writings  which  seem,  at  first  blush,  to  im- 
ply that  he  taught  that  the  elements  merely  repre- 
wnted  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  postulated 
the  reality  of  the  presence,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  traoaubstantiation. 


The  truth  is  that  Rupert,  impelled  by  his  general 
point  of  view,  was  involuntarily  led  to  phrases  and 
similes  which  exposed  him  to  suspicion.  Again, 
while  some  passages  would  imply  that  he  taught 
that  unbelievers  received  only  the  outward  signs  of 
the  Eucharist,  there  is  too  little  evidence  on  this 
score  to  assert  positively  that  such  was  his  doctrine. 
Thirdly,  it  would  seem  that  he  would  have  inclined 
toward  the  doctrine  of  impanation,  had  this  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Church.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  prove,  as  is  sometimes  allied,  that  Rupert 
taught  not  only  consubstantial  impanation,  but  also 
hypostatic  impanation,  holding  that  Christ  was 
united  with  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  same  sense 
that  his  divine  and  human  natures  were  h3rpostat- 
ically  imited. 

The  deviations  and  the  inconsistencies  of  Rupert 
were  those  of  his  age,  nor  can  he  be  judged  by  a 
norm  suited  neither  to  him  nor  his  period.  It  is  far 
more  important  to  know  that  he  was,  in  his  teach- 
ings, a  mirror  of  the  Church  of  the  twelfth  century. 
In  philosophy  he  was  a  Platonising  mystic,  a  fol- 
lower of  Augustine,  Johaimes  Scotus  Erigena,  Ber- 
nard of  Chartres,  and  Odo  of  Cambray.  He  was, 
therefore,  essentially  opposed  to  Aristotelianism. 
By  his  side  in  Germany  were  Gerhoh  and  Amo  of 
Reichersbeig  and  Honorius  of  Autun  (qq.v.),  all 
Platonising  mjrstics,  in  their  opposition  to  Nestorian- 
ism  almost  approximating  Eutychianism  in  their 
Christologr.  (R.  RocHOLLt) 

BiBUooaA.Pirr:  Frequent  editions  of  the  Opera  were  iseued 
from  Cologne— by  Coohlaas  in  1526.  1527.  1528.  by 
llelohior  Noveeianos  hi  1539.  1540.  1542.  1577,  1602;  an 
enlaifed  ed.  was  put  forth  by  Hermann  Mylius  at  Mains, 
1631;  Chaatelatn's  ed.  was  issued  at  Paris,  1638;  the 
Benedictine  ed.  appeared  in  1751.  and  they  are  in  MPL, 
elxvii.-olzx.  Parts  of  the  D«  inctndio  and  of  the  i>« 
glofia  0i  hanore  FUU  hominiB  are  m  MOH,  Seripl.^  zii 
(1856). 

Cionsult:  R.  Roeholl.  Rvpert  von  DeuU,  GOtenloh.  1886; 
idem,  m  ZKQ,  zziv.  1  (1903);  ASM,  vol.  v.;  Jaffe.  BRG, 
vol.  v.;  Hitl.  liairaire  de  la  France,  id.  422-587;  J.  Bach, 
Doffmenoeechiehie  dee  MittdaUera,  vol.  ii..  Vienna.  1875;  F. 
W.  £.  Roth,  in  Die  kaiholieche  Bewegtrng  in  uneeren  Taoen, 
vol.  XX.,  parts  16-18,  WarsburK*  1887;  J.  Mailer.  Ueber 
Rupert  von  DeuU  und  deeeen  Vita  S.  Heriberti,  0>loflpie, 
1888;  Wattenbach,  DOQ,  ii  (1886).  123.  136.  137,  237, 
347,  u  (1894),  137.  150-152.  194.  382.  Schaff,  Chrietian 
Churdi,  V.  1,  pp.  714.  719;  Neander,  ChrUHan  Church, 
iv.  79. 337-338, 411;  Hauck.  KD,  iv.  319-320;  Vigouroux, 
ZHceioftnotre,  faso.  xxxv.,  ool.  1272. 

RUPERT,  ra'pert,  SAINT:  The  apostle  of  the 
Bavarians;  d.  at  Salsburg  early  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. His  biography  exists  in  three  recensions: 
the  oldest  (between  790  and  800),  the  Oesta  sancti 
Hrodberti  confeworis  (ed.  F.  M.  Mayer,  Arckiv  far 
dttemtichMche  OeachidUe,  bdii.  606  sqq.,  Vienna, 
1882);  the  Vita  primigema,  the  first  part  of  the 
ninth  century  De  conversione  Bagocariorum  et  Co- 
rantanorum  (MOH,  Script,,  id,  1854,  4-6) ;  and  the 
version  in  ASB,  liar.,  iii.  702  sqq.  According  to 
the  Oeeta,  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Merovingians 
and  in  the  second  year  of  Childebert  III.  (605-711) 
was  bishop  of  Worms.  His  fame  led  to  his  invitsr 
tion  to  Bavaria  by  Duke  Theodo  II.,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Regensbuig.  Urged  by  his  patron 
to  select  a  see  city,  Rupert  visited  Lorch,  but  did 
not  remain  there;  and  later  founded  St.  Peter's  on 
the  Wallersee  (Seekirchen  in  Upper  Austria) .  There 
he  heard  of  the  Roman  ruins  at  Salzach,  and  re- 
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oeived  from  the  duke  a  gnnt  of  four  square  miles. 
He  then  founded  at  Salsbmg  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
a  monasteiy,  and  also  a  nunnery  for  Erindruda  of 
Worms,  llie  Oesta  thus  present  the  picture  of  a 
man  laboring  in  a  land  only  nominally  Christian, 
and  seeking  primarily  to  revive  a  dead  faith.  It  is 
likewise  noteworthy  that  the  NctUia  Amonu  of 
790  (SaUburger  Urkundenbudt,  ed.  W.  Hauthaler, 
i.  3  sqq.,  Salsburg,  1898)  represents  him  simply  as  a 
mitred  abbot,  thus  casting  doubt  on  his  being  called 
to  Bavaria  by  Theodo,  as  weU  as  on  the  entire  pre- 
vious history  of  his  life.  Lnmediate  pupils  of  his 
and  monks  invested  by  him  are  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  century  Breve*  noHHa  SaUburgerueB  (viii.  13, 
ed.  G.  Kains,  Munich,  1869).  (A.  Hauol) 

Bebuoobapbt:  A  vtty  full  Ikt  of  «ditioos  of  aonnm  and 
of  Utenttara  k  civwi  in  PotthMt,  W^gtMUtr,  pp.  1657-48. 
Ooomilt,  bmidfli  the  aounw  naoMd  in  the  imxi:  ASM, 
iiL  1.  pp.  340-346;  HvL  KUinin  iU  la  Framet,  iU.  448 
■qq.;  J.  Fiiedrich,  Dot  wahn  ZeUaiUr  dm  hmtiom  Bupmt, 
ApoMdM  der  Baytm,  Bwnbeis.  1868;  W.  WattenbMh. 
Bmtr1lg0  mtr  OneMehiB  der  ehridliekm  KinKe  in  M9knn 
und  Bohmm,  Vienna,  1849;  J.  O.  roa  Koeh-Stemfeld. 
Utbtr  dtu  wahre  ZmiaiUt  dm  kmUgm  Bupmt,  in  Arekiv 
fUr  Kundt  datmrMckuehtr  OmekidUaqmdIm,  ▼  (1860). 
886-^97;  R.  MittoimOUer,  Dm  ZeiiaiUt  dm  hmUom  5m- 
pmt,  Metten.  1867;  P.  Heber.  Dm  vorkaroUngimhm  ekrui' 
iiehm  Gla^dfmthddm  am  Bhmn,  pp.  140-148.  Fnmkfort, 
1868;  A.  Huber,  Dot  Grab  dm  kmUffm  Buperi,  Viennn. 
1869;  8.  Riraler,  OmeMehU  Baimn;  vol.  I,  Qothn,  1878; 
W.  Hauthalar.  Die  dem  heUigen  BupeHve  .  .  .  oeweikten 
Kirehen  und  KapeOen,  BeMnuE*  1886;  F.  von  Piohl. 
KriHeehe  Ahhamdlungen  tber  die  dUeeU  OeeehitMe  Sate- 
burve,  Innabnick,  1889;  Rettbeii.  KD,  iL  198  aqq.; 
Haufik.  KD,  L  872  iqq.;  DCB,  ir.  663-663. 

RUPPRSCBT,  ra'prent,  OOTTUEB  FKIBDRICH 
BDUARD:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Atsendorf 
(15  m.  S.8.W.  of  Magdeburg)  Mar.  2,  1837.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  (1856-nS9); 
was  a  teacher  of  Latin  at  MOnchberg  (1859-61); 
moor  at  FQrth,  Middle  Franoonia  (1882-64);  he  was 
BO  seriously  iU  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  any  active 
life  (1864r-70),  but  in  1870  became  pastor  at  Wal- 
lesau,  Middle  Franconia,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  Since  1878  he  hias  been  pastor  at  Sausen- 
hofen,  Middle  Franconia.  Jn  theology  he  adheres 
to  the  system  of  Thomasius  and  Hofmann  as  set 
forth  by  the  Iowa  and  Ohio  qmods  of  the  Lutheran 
Church;  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  however, 
he  is  an  adheront  of  Hengstenberg  and  Keil.  He 
has  written:  Was  iat  Wahrheit  (3  parts,  Sagan  and 
QOtersloh,  1875-77) ;  Die  Anechauung  der  kriHedien 
Schule  WeUhatuen  vom  Pentateuch,  ein  wiesenechafU' 
Itch  begrOndeiee  GlaubenateugnU  an  die  C/egenwari 
(Leipsic,  1893);  Der  Peeudodanid  und  Peevdojeaaja 
der  modemen  KriOk,  ein  neuea  CRavbenexeugnie  vor 
dem  Forum  dee  ehriediehen  Glavbene,  der  Moral  und 
Wieeenedyaft  (1894);  Dae  Ende  dieses  WeUUxufes, 
twr  Einfahrung  in  die  neutestamentliche  Weissaffung 
(Munich,  1894);  Das  Rdtsd  dee  FULnfhuches  Mose 
und  seine  falsehe  Ldsung  (Gfltersloh,  1894);  Des 
Rdtsds  Ldsung,  oder  Beitrdge  eur  riditigen  Ldsung 
des  Pentateuchrdtsds  (3  vols.,  1895-97);  Die  KriOk 
nach  ihrem  Recht  und  Unrechi  (1897) ;  Wissensdiafi' 
Hehes  Handbuch  der  EinfOhrung  in  das  AUe  Tester 
m6yU(1898);  ErUdrU  deuisehe  VcikMbd  {^Bsiover, 
1900);  and  Das  Christentum  von  D.  Adalff  Har^ 
naek  nach  dessen  sechstehn  Voriesungen  (Gfitersloh, 
1901). 


Bibuoobafbt:  £.  TImotheas,  Licht  im  Duekd,  Skieeen 
aue  dem  Ldben  eimm  eOddeuteeken  Theolooen  in  NeveUen' 
Mm,  Sacu,  1897. 

RURAL  DBAH.    See  Dban  (4). 

RURBR,  rtl'rer,  JOHAHll:  First  Protestant  pas- 
tor of  Ansbach;  b.  at  Bambeig;  d.  at  Ansbach 
about  Whitsuntide,  1542.  His  university  career  is 
unknown,  but  about  1505  he  was  in  Bnmdenbuig, 
and  by  1512  had  attained  such  reputation  that  he 
was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Catherine's  at  Ansbach. 
He  soon  became  chaplain  to  Margrave  Casimir,  who 
later  placed  him  in  full  control  of  the  parish,  where, 
already  an  adherent  of  the  t.eaching»  of  Luther,  he 
was  able  to  ezerdse  a  powerful  influence  on  the  re- 
ligious fortunes  of  the  margravate.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1525,  he  held  the  first  German  services  at 
Aniimch,  and  was  soon  opposing  the  margrave, 
who,  for  political  reasons,  saw  that  he  had  gone  too 
far  toward  the  Lutheran  side.  Finding  that  he 
could  make  no  impression  on  Oasimir  and  fearful 
of  arrest,  Rurer  fled,  in  Feb.,  1527,  to  Liegnitz, 
where  Duke  Frederick  sought  to  secure  him  for  his 
"  Christian  school."  Before  long,  however,  Rurer 
was  recalled  to  Ansbach  by  George,  the  successor  of 
Casimir,  and  was  made  preacher  at  the  collegiate 
church,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  draw  up  new 
church  rogulaticms  for  the  margravate;  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conference  at  Sdiwabach  on 
June  15,  1528;  and  was  a  factor  in  the  three  con- 
ferences on  the  Nurembeig  proposals  in  February, 
May,  and  December,  1531.  Meanwhile  he  had  ao- 
companied  the  margrave  to  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig 
in  1530,  where,  though  at  first  hopeful  that  an  un- 
derstanding might  be  reached  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  he  opposed  the  com- 
pliance of  Melanchthon;  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
dergsrmen  who,  dreading  the  responsibility  of  re- 
sistance to  the  emperor,  advised  George  not  to  join 
the  Schmalkald  Lrague.  Rurer  was  likewise  active 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Brandenburg-Nuremberg 
agenda  of  1533,  which  was  a  potent  weapon  in  the 
struggle  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Anabaptists, 
although  he  deprecated  the  use  of  violent  measures 
against  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith.  His  services 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  including  the  imnning  over 
of  the  aged  Margrave  Frederick,  were  rewarded  by 
Geoige  with  the  income  belonging  to  the  dean  of  the 
cathedral,  L.  Keller.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life 
Rurer  was  a  delegate  to  a  number  of  diets,  but  died 
shortly  after  the  Conference  of  Regensburg  in  1541. 
(Kabl  Schornbaum.) 

BtBUOoaAPHT:  F.  J.  B«yBoUaCt  SyOoge  variorum  opueevr 
lomm,  L  787  iqq.,  864  wiq.,  996.  ii.  184  aqq..  HaO,  1727- 
1731;  G.  F.  Jnoobi,  Oeechiehte  der  Stadt  Feuehtwaneen, 
pp.  69-70,  NurambeiB*  1833;  T.  Kolde,  Andreae  AUKamer, 
Eriangen,  1896;  K.  Soliombanm,  Die  SteUung  dee  Mark- 
grafen  Kaeimir,  Nurambeis,  1900;  F.  Oohn,  Die  eeaneeU- 
eehen  Kaieekiemuevereuche,  nL  3  aqq.,  Berlin,  1901. 

RUSHBROOKB,  WILLIAM  GEORGE:  Church  of 
England  layman;  b.  at  AmpthiU  (8  m.  s.  of  Bed- 
ford) Jan.  21, 1849.  He  prepared  for  the  universily 
at  the  aty  of  London  School,  1862-68;  became  a 
scholar  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1868,  and 
graduated,  taking  degrees  both  in  Cambridge  and 
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London  Univeratty;  became  senior  clagaical  master 
at  the  aty  of  London  School,  1872;  fellow  of  St. 
John's  CoU^re,  Cambridge,  1879;  and  headmaster 
of  St  Olave'B  Grammar  School,  1893.  He  has 
isned:  Fini  Cfreek  Reader  (London,  1878);  Syrir 
^ptiam.  An  Exposition  of  the  common  Matter  of 
the  Synoptic  Cfoepds  (1880);  and  The  Common  Tror 
Mon  of  the  Synoptic  Oospde  (in  collaboration  with 
E.  A.  Abbott;  1884). 

RUSSELL)  CHARLES  TAZB.  See  BIillunnial 
Dawn. 

RUSSELL)  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Roman  Catho- 
£e;  b.  at  Killough  (27  m.  s.w.  of  Belfast),  Ireland, 
Slay  14,  1812;  d.  at  Dublin  Feb.  26,  1880.  He  re- 
odved  his  education  at  Drpgheda,  Downpatrick, 
and  at  ICaynooth  College,  becoming  a  Dimboyne 
rtodent  at  Uie  latter  in  1832 ;  he  was  made  prof  easor 
of  humanity  in  1835;  was  selected  for  the  apostolic 


vicariate  of  Ceylon  in  1845,  became  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  hiistory  at  Maynooth  in  1845,  and 
president  in  1857.  His  significance  lies*  in  two  di- 
rections; his  influence  on  tibe  Tractarian  movement 
(Newman  attributes  to  him  the  major  influence  in 
his  own  conversion  to  Roman  Catholidsm),  and  his 
scholarship  in  antiquarian  matters.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Conunission 
in  1869;  published  A  Report  on  the  Carte  MSS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (8  vols.,  Oxford,  1871),  in  col- 
laboration with  John  Patrick  Prendeigast;  and 
compiled  the  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers  during 
the  Reign  of  James  I.  (4  vols.,  1872-77).  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  (1858) ; 
and,  with  M.  Kelly,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Chriatian  Heinrich  Schmid  the  Catholic  Tales  (3 
vols.,  London,  1846),  and  also  Ldbnits's  System  qf 
Theology  (1860). 
BauooaAFBT:  DNB,  zliz.  428-429. 


tWebatf  of   the  Orthodox  Qiwk 
Ghiucfa. 

Boginningt  (f  1). 

From  the  Monfol  Invaakm  (f  2). 

From  the  Patriarchate  (t  3). 
ILStatHtke. 
1.  The  Orthodox  Gieek  Church. 


RUSSIA. 

2.  The  ETanceUoal  Chunh. 

Luthenoa  in  Runia  Proper  ({  1). 
Lutbenm  in  Finland  and  Poland 

(12). 
Eefoimed  (t  8). 
m.  Seotarianim  in  Ruaria. 
Origin  (I  1). 


The  PopoTihehina  (|  2). 
The  BespopovBhohina  (|  8). 
The  Khlysly  («  4). 
The  Skoptm  ({  6). 
The  Molokani  («  6). 
The  StundiBti  (|  7). 


L  Early  Hiitoiy  of  the  Ortfaodoz  Greek  Church: 
Ilie  existence  of  Chiiatianity  in  Ruaoa  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century  is  ahown  by  the  treaty  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Vaiyags  of  Kief  made  in  944, 
the  Christian  Varyags  being  especially  obligated  to 
imvintain  the  peace,  being  called  upon  at  its  con- 
dusion  to  take  the  oath  in  the  churches  of  St.  Elias, 
I     "for,"  says  the  annalist,  ''many  Varyages  were 

Christians."    A  few  years  later  Olga, 

X.  Begin-   the  widow   of  Igor,  embraced  Chris- 

niqgk      tianity;    and  the   annals  state   that 

Vladimir  accepted  the  faith  after 
lutening  to  the  arguments  ci  envojrs  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan Bulgars,  the  pope,  the  Jewish  Qasars, 
and  a  Greek  phUoeopher,  his  baptism  taking  place 
after  the  c^)ture  of  Korsun.  The  scanty  account 
of  the  monk  Jacob  (1070)  represents  that  he 
adopted  Christianity  of  his  own  accord  and  through 
the  example  of  his  grandmother  Olga,  and  that 
he  was  baptiaed  three  years  before  reducing 
Konun.  The  Christianisation  of  Russia,  which 
^raa  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  conver- 
sion of  Hungary  and  Poland,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Vladimir's  alliance  with  the  hard- 
preaaed  Byaantine  emperors  and  his  marriage 
with  their  sister.  At  Kief  the  idols  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  the  people  were  driven  in 
thranga  to  be  baptised  in  the  Dnieper.  At  Novgo- 
rod baptism  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received 
without  resistance,  and  Murom  and  Ryasan  were 
not  converted  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  Rusaia  could  be  considered  Christian.  Vladi- 
^  (d.  1015),  Yaroslaw,  and  Vladimir  Monomach 
(d.  1125)  sought  to  make  provision  for  schools  and 
the  training  of  clergy;  and  the  bishops  and  metro- 


politans—the latter,  until  the  Mongol  invasion,  aU 
Greeks  with  two  exceptions— brou^t  with  them  a 
certain  degree  of  culture.  But  the  almost  ceaseless 
wars  were  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  clerical 
life;  and  theology  amounted  to  little  more  than 
polemics  against  the  Latins,  with  a  few  ascetic  wri- 
tings, accounts  of  pilgrimages,  annals,  and  legends. 
The  writings  on  canon  law,  however,  give  glimpses 
of  the  civihsation  of  the  time.  Religious  life  and 
culture  centered  at  the  eremitic  monastery  at  Kief, 
founded  by  a  certain  Antonius,  but  influenced  more 
by  its  second  abbot,  Theodosius,  who  introduced 
the  Studite  rule.  The  ideals  of  the  monastery,  which 
was  filled  chiefly  with  members  of  the  higher  classes^ 
were  those  of  Greek  monasticism ;  but  ignorance  pre- 
vailed, and  the  cloister  exerted  influence  only  over 
the  more  cultured  grades  of  society.  The  masses 
were  openly  pagan  and  utterly  ignorant. 

The  Mongol  invasion  was  a  blow  to  the  Churoh 

as  well  as  to  the  kingdom;   the  metropolitan  was 

either  killed  or  forced  to  flee,  and  the  same  fortunes 

befell  the  most  of  the  bishops.    After 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  Mongol  rule,  how- 
the  Mongol  ever,  the  Russian  Church  shared  in  the 

Invasion,  religious  toleration  of  Genghis  Khan. 
The  worship,  Uws,  judgments,  and 
property  of  the  Church  were  undisturbed;  and  the 
clergy  were  exempt  from  taxation  and  could  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  their  people  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal matters.  The  Russians  themselves  preferred  to 
bow  before  the  Mongols  rather  than  to  submit  to 
Rome.  The  metropolitans  were  no  longer  exclu- 
sively Constantinopolitan  Greeks,  but  also  num- 
bered native  Russians.  Meanwhile  the  grand  dukes 
of  Moscow  had  contrived  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  the  metropolitans  as  well  as  the  favor  of  the 
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Mongol  khans.  The  metropolitans  imposed  upon 
the  opponents  of  the  grand  duke  bans  and  interdicts 
and  helped  them  to  unite  Russia.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  two  most  distinguished  ones,  Peter  (d. 
1326)  who  designated  Moscow  for  his  buiial-place, 
and  Alezei.  When  Vladimir  became  the  second 
metropolitan  late  in  1354,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
Moscow.  The  relation  of  the  metropolitans  to  the 
patriarch  was  changed  by  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
shortly  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from 
Russia.  In  1436  the  metropolitan  Isidore  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  Moscow  was  imprisoned  by  the 
grand  duke  because  he  had  accepted  the  Florentine 
union.  The  next  metropolitan,  Jonas,  was  ap- 
pointed without  confirmation  from  the  patriarch, 
and  Gennadius  of  Constantinople  even  granted 
the  Russian  Church  the  right  to  choose  and  conse- 
crate its  own  metropolitans.  This  practically  meant, 
however,  the  subjugation  of  the  church  to  the 
grand  dukes,  and  no  less  than  eight  metropolitans 
were  removed  by  these  princes  between  the  conse- 
cration of  Jonas  and  the  erection  of  the  Russian 
patriarchate.  During  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  "  the 
Terrible,"  the  wilful  caprice  of  that  prince  domi- 
nated the  church  and  the  metropolitan  Daniel  was 
compelled  to  validate  his  fourth  marriage.  In 
consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the  metropolitans 
on  the  grand  dukes,  the  church  of  Lithuania  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Moscow  and  received  a  metro- 
politan of  its  own  at  Kief.  Moscow  now  retained 
the  archdioceses  of  Novgorod,  Kasan,  and  Rostov, 
and  the  dioceses  of  Susdal,  Ryasan,  Tver,  Sarai, 
Kolomna,  Smolensk,  and  Perm.  The  grand  duke 
of  Moscow  r^arded  himself  as  the  real  protector  of 
the  orthodox  faith,  and  Moscow  became  a  third 
Rome.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Christianity 
first  took  deep  root  in  Russia.  Monasteries  multi- 
plied, among  them  being  that  of  St.  Seigius  of  Ra- 
donesh  (d.  1301),  where  communal  monastic  life 
was  adopted,  as  it  was  at  the  Csrrillio  monastery  on 
the  White  Sea  and  at  Joseph  Saiiin's  cloister  at  Vol- 
okalamsk.  Nil  Sorski  (1433-1508),  on  the  other 
hand,  defended  the  ideal  of  the  sketists  (see  Athob), 
even  combining  With  his  pupil  Vassian  and  the 
grand  duke  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure 
the  secularisation  of  monastic  property  at  the  Mos- 
cow Sjmod  of  1503.  The  sole  heresies  reported  at 
this  period  were  the  "  Jewish  sect  "  and  the  Strigol- 
niki  at  Novgorod.  The  latter,  about  1375,  repre- 
sented essentially  a  protest  against  simoniacal 
priests,  and  were  soon  suppressed.  The  "  Jewish 
sect "  is  said  to  have  been  founded  at  Novgorod 
about  a  century  later  by  a  Jew  named  Skhari3rah 
(Zachariah),  its  tenets  including  denial  of  the  Vii^ 
gin,  icons,  crosses,  sacraments,  fasting,  and  holy 
days.  Archbishop  Gennadius  of  Novgorod  insti- 
tuted stem  measures  against  them,  despite  the  in- 
fluence they  had  obtained  over  Ivan  III.;  and  after 
about  1520  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  sect.  Far 
more  important  t£an  the  Moscow  Synod  of  1503 
was  the  "  Synod  of  a  Hundred  Chapters,"  at  Stog- 
lav  in  1551,  which  sought  to  preserve  genuine  tra- 
dition and  to  improve  moral  conditions.  Its  meas- 
ures were  later  disavowed,  however,  as  sanctioning 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Raskolniki  (q.v.);  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  two  fingers,  and  the  double  HaUelu- 


iah,  the  triple  Hallduiah,  and  shaving  the  beard 
being  rejected  as  Latin  heiesies.  Gennadius  of  Nov- 
gorod now  sought,  about  1493,  to  unite  the  Slavic 
translations  €i  the  Bible,  while  Macarius  prepared 
Russian  lectionaries  for  the  entire  year  (1541, 1552). 
But  despite  the  growth  ci  a  literature  in  which 
translations  were  still  more  important  than  orig- 
inal productions,  even  the  Russian  bishops  remained 
ignorant,  and  I^testant  travelers  in  the  land  con- 
sidered Christianity  almost  non-existent. 

In  1589  Job  was  consecrated  independent  patri- 
arch of  Russia,  as  one  of  the  four  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.  The  Patriarch  Hermogen,  aided  by 
hatred  of  and  aversion  to  the  Latin  Church,  pre- 
vented the  Poles  from  becoming  masters  of  Moscow 
during  the  period  of  chaos.  When  Michael  Roman- 
off ascended  the  throne,  his  father  was 

3.  Fkom    made   patriarch   and    virtual    r^ent 
the  Patri-  (1619),  and  similar  power  was  enjoyed 

■xchate.  for  a  time  by  his  third  successor,  Nikon 
(q.v.).  The  latter,  in  1667,  carried 
through  a  reform  of  the  lituigy,  thus  leading  to  the 
great  schism  of  the  Raskolniki.  In  1654  the  metro- 
politanate  of  Kief  was  reunited,  after  long  prelimi- 
nary negotiations,  with  Moscow.  At  Kief,  moreover, 
contact  with  the  West  and  polemics  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a  type 
of  scholastic  learning,  and  in  1631  Petnis  Mogilas 
(q.v.)  had  founded  a  college  in  the  city.  FYom 
this  school  proceeded  many  distinguished  men — Sil- 
vester Medviedeff,  who  began  the  controversy  over 
the  instant  of  the  transformation  of  the  bread  in  the 
Eucharist,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  methods 
of  Western  theology  were  employed;  Dimitri,  met^ 
ropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709);  Stephan  Yavor- 
ski  (d.  1722),  patriarch  and  the  assistant  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  founded  the  holy  S3mod  to  take  the 
place  of  the  patriarch;  and  Theophanes  Proko- 
povich  (d.  1736),  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  ecclesias- 
tical adviser  of  Peter,  and  for  a  centuiy  the  authority 
in  dogmatics  and  pulpit  oratory.  In  1764  the  monas- 
teries were  secuki^ised  under  Peter  III.  and  Catha- 
rine n.  The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.,  like  the  rule  of  Catharine,  favored  the  Enlighten- 
ment, but  gradually  the  czar  turned  toward  mys- 
ticism. In  1812  a  Bible  society  was  established, 
but  in  1824  the  orthodox  archimandrite  Photius  of 
Novgorod  changed  the  course  of  events.  The  Bible 
society  and  the  Protestant  mission  in  Transcaucasia 
were  suppressed  under  Nicholas  I.,  and  in  1835  with 
Protassoff  began  the  series  of  conservative  chief  pro- 
curators of  the  Holy  Synod,  later  ably  represented 
by  Pobiedonostsev  (q.v.),  a  firm  opponent  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  dogmatic  theology  of  Russia  dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  was  likewise  predomi- 
nantly anti-Protestant,  until  Yanisheff  brought  on 
a  more  favorable  reaction.  At  the  present  time 
notable  services  are  rendered,  especially  in  the  de- 
partment of  church  history.  The  theological  semi- 
naries in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  and  Kasan 
have  their  own  journals;  the  first  three  have 
published  translations  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
the  last  a  translation  of  the  ecumenical  councils. 

n.  Statistics:  According  to  the  census  of  1897,  pub- 
lished in  1905,  the  population  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia,  numbering  125,640,021  (not  including  Fin* 
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land ;  see  below) ,  was  distributed  as  follows :  Orthodox 
Greek  includiiig  the  United  Greek  Church,  87,123,- 
604;  disBiclents,  including  the  Old  Believers,  2,204,- 
596;  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  74  per  cent  of 
the  populatioii  of  Russian  Poland,  11,506,809; 
Lutherans,  mostly  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  3,572,653; 
Annenian  Gr^gorians,  1,179,241;  Armenian  Catho- 
lics, 38,840;  Reformed,  85,400;  Mennonites,  66,- 
564;  Baptists,  38,139;  Church  of  England,  4,183; 
other  Christians,  3,952;  Mohanmiedans,  13,906,972; 
Jews,  5,215,805;  Buddhists,  433,863;  Karaites, 
12,894;  and  other  non-Christians,  285,321. 

1-  The  Orthodox  Oreek  Ohnxoh:  According  to 
the  representation  of  the  procurator  of  the  holy 
synod  the  gain  was   from  79,115,820  in  1898  to 
86,259,732  in  1902.     In  1902  there  were  49,703 
churches,  including  723  cathedrals,  46,827  priests, 
and  58,529  cantors.     A  parish  is  normally  inherited 
by  the  son-in-law  of  the  previous  incumbent.    In 
1898  the  official  income  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
vas  about   60,000,000  rubles   (ruble,   51   cents), 
40,000,000  from  the  State  and  10,000,000  direct 
gifts,  while  the  budget  of  the  holy  synod  in  1900 
was  24,000,000  rubles,  and  the  imperial  budget  for 
1906  was  29,126,000  rubles  for  the  Orthodox  Chureh, 
and  1,752,000  for  others.    The  csar  is  the  head  of 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  directing  power  is  the 
holy  s3mod,  which,  by  the  ukase  of  1763,  must  in- 
dude  six  clerical  members,  among  them  the  three 
metropolitans  and  the  exarch  of  Geoigia;  and  now 
includes  seven  bishops  and  a  proto-presbyter,  the 
confessor  of  the  czar.    The  presiding  officer  is  the 
metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  rank  of  a 
dericsd  member  is  held  by  the  chief  procurator,  who 
is  a  minister  of  state.    There  are  three  metropoli- 
tans (St.  Petersbiug,  Moscow,  and  Kief)  and  four- 
teen archbishops,  though  these  have  no  actual  su- 
periority in  rank.   The  exarch  of  Grusia,  or  Georgia, 
alone  has  jurisdiction  over  his  bishops.   Each  bi^op 
is  aided  by  a  consistory,  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  synod  at  his  nomination;  and  the 
supervision  of  rdigious  instruction  and  censorship 
are  especially  under  his  control.    The  eparchies,  or 
dioceses,  generally  correspond  to  the  provinces,  and 
there  are  sixty-six,  nearly  fifty  in  European  Russia. 
The  bishops  frequently  rise  through  a  series  of  dio- 
ceaes.   The  monasteries  nimiber  862,  of  which  only 
the  most  famous  have  many  inmates;  among  these 
are  the  cave-monastery,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Sergius,  of  Alexander  Nevski  at  St.  Petersburg  (the 
three  lauras  besides  the  one  at  Potchaiev  in  Vol- 
hynia),  and  of  Solovetski  on  the  White  Sea.    In 
1902  the  monks  numbered  8,455  with  8,090  aspir- 
ants, and  the  nuns  10,082  with  31,533  aspirants. 
The  higher  clergy  are  drawn  from  the  monks,  but 
they  are  such  only  as  a  transient  stage  in  their  pro- 
motion.   The  real  monks  guard  relics  and  icons, 
collect  ahns,  and  by  singing  increase  the  dignity  of 
the  service.     Of  the  half-million  white  or  secular 
clergy,  barely  35,000  were  priests  ("  popes  ")  in  1887, 
the  remainder  being  deacons  or  psalmodists,  sacris- 
tans, sextons,  and  bell-ringers.  The  theologi(»ELl  semi- 
naries and  academies  are  more  for  the  education  of 
the  BODS  of  priests  than  of  the  future  deigy.    In 
1899  there  were  58  seminaries  with  19,642  students; 
4  academies  with  930  students;  and  185  secondary 


schools.  The  deigy  have  no  fixed  income,  except 
in  the  western  provinces,  where  they  must  protect 
the  Orthodox  Church  against  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  They  are  accordingly  obliged 
to  use  their  sacred  calling  as  a  means  of  gain,  and 
possess  scant  educational  influence.  They  enjoy 
little  respect  except  when  conducting  services, 
which  they  make  full  of  pomp.  To  many  Rus- 
sians worship  is  chiefly  reverence  of  the  icons  by 
crossing  themselves,  lighting  candles,  prostrations, 
and  genuflexions.  Sermons  are  rare.  The  chief 
saint,  next  to  the  Virgin,  is  St.  Nicholas.  The  rigoi^ 
ouB  fasting,  for  which  the  Russians  were  long  fa- 
mous, seems  to  have  been  mitigated  in  recent  years. 
In  1905  freedom  of  worship  was  granted  to  the  Old 
Believers,  but  reclamation  from  schism,  as  well  as 
the  conversion  of  the  non-faithful,  has  always 
formed  a  prominent  activity  of  the  Russian  Church 
with  the  aid  of  the  State.  Between  1840  and  1890 
there  were  1,172,758  conversions,  including  580,000 
Greek  Uniates,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants. 
The  average  annual  converts  from  Judaism  num- 
ber 936,  from  Mohanmiedanism  1,315,  and  from 
paganism  3,104.  In  Japan  Russian  missionary 
efforts  are  phenomenally  successful. 

8.  The  Bvangelioal  Ohuroh:  The  Protestants  in 
Russia,  including  Poland  but  excluding  Finland, 
numb^^  (1897)  3,762,756;  of  whom  there  were 
1,790,489  Germans,  1,435,937  Letts,  1,002,738 
Esthonians,  and  351,169  Finns  (in  Russia).  Of 
these  3,322,242  were  Lutherans:  799,- 
*^''  748  in  the  consistorial  district  of  St. 
^■^  Petersburg;  454,912  in  Moscow;  659,- 
Prop?.  ^^  ^  Courland;  and  1,156,083  in 
Livonia.  The  confession  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Russia  is  that  of  the  Book  of 
Concord,  and  of  all  the  Russian  Protestants  the 
Lutherans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  the  most  prom- 
inent. Livonia  sympathized  with  Lutheranism 
from  the  first,  but  it  was  imable  to  withstand  the 
armies  of  Ivan  IV.  When,  in  1561,  it  submitted  to 
Poland,  protection  was  promised  to  Lutheranism. 
At  the  same  time  an  Evangelical  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  Courland.  Attempts  at  a  Roman  Catho- 
lie  propaganda  in  Livonia  were  frustrated  by  the 
invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which  assured  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Even 
when  the  country  came  under  Russian  control,  the 
Augsbiug  Confession  remained  supreme,  though 
fre«iom  of  worship  was  guaranteed  for  the  Greek 
Church.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  church  after 
the  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  the  pietism  of 
Halle  found  welcome  in  Livonia,  as  did  the  doctrines 
of  Hermhut  (1729-43,  1764).  On  the  other  hand, 
rationalism  was  disseminated  from  Riga  through- 
out Livonia,  at  first  finding  a  foothold  even  in  the 
new  center  of  spiritual  life  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  1802.  In  1849 
the  schools  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
nobility  and  cleigy,  and  were  raised  by  the  aid  of 
the  Church  to  a  standard  approximating  that  of 
the  (Germans.  In  1832  the  LuUieran  Church  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  was  united  with  the  remainder  of 
the  denomination  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  by 
means  of  a  general  consistory,  meeting  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. This  consistory  is  composed  of  a  lay  president 
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and  clerical  vice-president  (appointed  by  the  csar), 
and  of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  delegates  serving  for 
three  years  each.  Administratively  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  judicially  it 
is  subject  in  general  to  the  senate.  Until  1S90  the 
consistories  of  Riga,  Reval,  and  Oesel,  each  with  a 
superintendent  at  the  head,  were  retained  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia; 
but  in  the  latter  year  they  were  meiged  in  their 
provincial  consistories.  In  1794  the  order  for  the 
training  of  children  of  mixed  marriages  was  made 
applicf^le  to  Esthonia,  and  in  1857  sdl  penal  juris- 
diction in  provinces  claimed  by  the  State  Church 
was  extended  to  the  Baltic  provinces.  This  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  that,  1845-48,  a  tenth  of 
the  population  of  Livonia  had  been  led  to  enter  the 
Russian  Church,  and  then  a  considerable  number 
returned  to  their  former  faith.  By  an  oral  decla- 
ration of  Alexander  U.  the  penalty  was  removed 
from  receiving  of  such  reconverts,  and  about  30,000 
returned  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  When,  how- 
ever, Pobiedonostsefif  assumed  control,  the  Russian 
Church  claimed  these  members,  and  the  resisting 
Lutheran  clergy  of  Livonia  were  prosecuted  and 
disciplined.  It  was  not  until  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  II.  that  affairs  were  at  all  ameliorated,  and 
the  first  real  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  procla- 
mation of  religious  toleration  at  Easter  in  1905. 
The  consistorial  district  of  Courland  had  (1904)  129 
parishes  with  117  cleigy,  and  an  outlying  diafr- 
pont  of  19  churches,  42  chapels,  and  23  clergy  in 
the  provoetship  of  Vilna,  and  the  governments 
of  Kovno,  Grodno,  Vilna,  Minsk,  Mohileff,  and 
Vitebsk.  The  district  of  Livonia  has  154  parishes 
and  180  deigy;  and  that  of  Esthonia,  57  parishes 
and  09  deigy.  In  Livonia  the  Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren and  Baptists  are  decreasing,  but  the  latter 
gained  a  solid  footing  in  Courland  in  1857.  In  1882 
they  numbered  in  tibese  provinces,  5,884,  with  10 
chiuches  and  as  many  missionaries.  The  Lutherans 
in  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Empire  are  divided 
into  two  widely  extended  consistorial  districts. 
The  consistory  of  St.  Petersburg  stretches  over 
eighteen  governments  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  White  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Asov. 
The  consistory  of  St.  Petersburg  reported  in  1910 
641,000  Lutherans,  of  whom  390,000  were  Germans, 
133,000  Finns,  84,000  Esthonians,  26,800  Letts, 
6,200  Swedes,  and  1,000  belonged  to  other  national- 
ities. The  dty  of  St.  Petersburg  lies  at  the  heart  of 
a  district  with  22  German  colonies  and  many  congre- 
gations in  dties,  besides  19  Finnish  churches;  and 
itself  has  13  Lutheran  congregations,  with  (1904) 
about  105,000  membere.  The  number  shows  a 
marked  diminution,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
law  that  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  Greek  faith.  In  Kief 
the  Lutheran  comm\mity,  founded  in  1767,  num- 
bers about  5,500.  The  Lutheran  colonies  in  the 
government  of  Kief  are  now  mostly  combined  into 
the  independent  parish  of  Radomysl,  with  between 
8,000  and  9,000  members  in  some  40  places.  In  the 
government  of  Volhynia,  where  the  first  colonies 
were  formed  in  1816,  there  were  some  75,000  Evan- 
gelicals by  1885,  scattered  abroad  among  the  dis- 
sident Methodist  or  Baptist  propsganda.    In  the 


governments  of  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurien,  Yeka- 
terinoelaf ,  and  the  southwest  district  of  the  Doa 
Cossacks,  many  Lutherans  are  scattered  in  thirty- 
four  parishes.    The  commimity  of  Odessa,  founded 
in  1804,  had  in  1905  about  7,000  members.    Swa- 
bian  colonies  in  this  part  of  Russia  are  notewortliy 
for  their  spiritual  seal,  and  show  tendencies  that 
expose  thmn  to  Baptist  prosdyting.    A  separate 
community    was   founded    by  inmiigrants    from 
WOrttembeig  at  Hoffnungsthal  in  1817,  and  in  1881 
numbered  2,009.    Far  li^r  than  the  St.  Peters- 
burg consistory  is  that  of  Moscow,  under  a  general 
superintendent,  which  embraces  sil  eastern  Russia 
in  Europe,  as  wdl  as  the  Caucasus,  Transcaspia, 
and  Siberia.   In  1910  the  consistory  contained  459,> 
000  Lutherans,  of  whom  411,000  were  Germans, 
22,000  Letts,  3,000  Finns,  600  Swedes,  1,000  Ar- 
menians, and  400  others.    In  the  diaspora  cover- 
ing the  eighteen  governments  from  Tver  to  Astrak- 
hfm,  outside  of  Saratof  and  Samara,  there  is  only 
the  colonial  community  of  Kharkof  of  3,500  mem- 
bers; the  isolated  Lutherans  almost  inevitably  give 
up  thdr  denomination,  and  even  in  the  oldest  Lu- 
theran communities  of  the  Empire  no  family  re- 
mains Evangelical  for  more  than  a  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  law  governing  mixed  marriages.    A 
compact  Lutheran  population  is  found  in  the  col- 
onies of  the  governments  of  Saratof  and  Samara, 
which  also  includes  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren  com- 
munity of  Suepta,  founded  in  1764.    Over  25,000 
colonists,  mostly  from  central  Germany,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Catharine  11.  in  1763,  and  reached 
the  Volga  in  1767.    Their  privileges  were  annulled 
in  1872,  and  their  schools  were  placed  under  state 
control.   They  now  nimiber  406,170,  despite  exten- 
sive emigration;  and  are  divided  into  ^  parishes. 
Their  interest  in  religion,  however,  is  keen,  and  they 
possess  five  hospitals,  four  orphan  asylumsy  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum.    Three  parishes  are  Re- 
fonned.    A  number  of  colonists  migrated  from  the 
Volga  to  Stavropol  and  Piatigorsk  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  at  Karas  a  Scotch  mission  has  been 
active  since  about  1820.    Chlliastic  hopes  and  op- 
position to  rationalism  led  many  to  emigrate  from 
WOrttembeig  to  Georgia  in  1817,  where  they  were 
served  for  a  time  by  missionaries  from  Basel.   They 
have  recently  been  included  in  the  consistory  of 
Moscow,  and  have  ten  congregations  with  twelve 
pastors.    The  congregation  at  Tiflis  includes  about 
3,000  members.    Tnmscaspia  fonns  a  single  parish, 
with  but  one  pastor.    In  Siberia,  from  the  Ural  to 
the  Pacific,  there  were,  in  1880,  about  6,650  Lu- 
therans, about  5,000  bcdng  in  the  colonies  of  exiles 
at  Omsk  and  Yeniseisk,  about  1,400  in  the  cities, 
and  the  remainder  in  p^ud  institutions.   They  now 
possess  eight  parishes  with  eight  pastors. 

The  gremd  duchy  of  FiniSand  had,  in  1900,  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,673,200,  of  whom  48,812  were  Ortho- 
dox, 560  Roman  Catholics,  2,620,891 
8.  Luther-  Lutherans,  2,630  Baptists,  and    317 
•?*^  ™" Methodists.      The  Lutheran  clericals 

Poland^    nimiber  758  in  512  parishes;  and  are 

controlled    administratively    by  four 

bishops  (the  bishop  of  Abo  being  also  archbishop  of 

Finland)  and  by  the  cathedral  chapter,  while  the 

legislative  body  is  the  general  ^ynod,  two-fifths  of  the 
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members  being  clerical.  The  supreme  control  of  the 
Church,  however,  devolves  on  the  department  for 
.  spiiitual  affairs  in  the  Finnish  senate.  The  laws 
proposed  by  the  synod  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
approved  by  the  diet  and  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror; and,  on  the  other  hand,  laws  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  priest  diets,  which,  when  affecting  the 
liturgy,  m\ist  be  sanctioned  by  the  congregations. 
The  pastors  nominate  the  provosts,  canons,  and 
three  candidates  for  the  bishopric,  of  whom  the 
emperor  selects  one.  The  congregations  are  free  to 
choose  their  pastors  and  officers.  Since  1868  only 
religious  instruction  has  been  left  officially  to  the 
Church;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of 
the  presidents  of  the  school  boards  are  Lutheran 
cIeT]gymen,  and  all  the  principal  teachers  of  the  sec- 
oDdaiy  schools  must  be  Lutherans.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Helsingfors  there  are  four  professors  of 
theology,  and  the  entire  school  system  of  the  grand 
duchy  is  well  organised.  For  the  Finnish  Bible  So- 
ciety, see  Bible  SociETms,  II.,  §  5.  Since  1850 
Finland  has  had  its  own  missionary  society  which 
vorks,  in  collaboration  with  the  B.hftnish  mission,  in 
the  Oyambo  district.  West  Africa,  having  five  sta- 
tions and  thirteen  missionaries.  Finnish  missionary 
activity  likewise  endeavors  to  reclaim  the  Lapps  of 
the  far  north,  who  have  almost  fallen  back  into 
paganism  because  of  the  constant  lack  of  preachers 
(see  Lapps).  In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Finnish 
Church  two  opposing  tendencies  may  be  distin- 
guished: one  pietistic,  la3ring  all  its  stress  on  re- 
pentance and  sanctification,  and  the  other  empha- 
azing  forgiveness  of  sins  by  grace  and  joy  in  the 
perfected  atonement.  Also  a  Biblical  stands  in 
contrast  with  an  ecclesiastical  tendency.  See  Fin- 
land, Christtanizatign  of.  The  ten  governments 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland  had,  in  1871,  a 
population  of  6,026,421,  of  whom  4,596,956  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  327,845  were  Protestants. 
The  Lutheran  parishes  nimiber  sixty-five.  At  the 
time  of  dismemberment  only  two  Lutheran  par- 
ishes remained,  those  of  Warsaw  and  Vengrov.  The 
others  have  sprung  from  German  immigration  since. 
The  control  of  the  Polish  Lutherans  is  vested  in  the 
Evangelical  Augsbiug  Consistory  at  Warsaw,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
from  1867.  The  lay  president  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  the  clerical  president,  who  is  at,  the 
same  time  general  superintendent,  by  the  minister. 
Five  superintendents  (at  Warsaw,  Kalish,  Augus- 
tovo,  Petrikau,  and  Plock)  are  under  the  control  of 
the  general  superintendent.  The  pastors  are  chosen 
by  the  congregations  and  confirmed  by  the  consis- 
tory. They  are  members  of  the  church  boards 
which,  in  every  congregation,  not  only  administer 
the  secular  side  of  the  church,  but  also  supervise 
the  pastors  and  other  officials  and  provide  for  the 
poor.  The  schools  are  now  withdrawn  from  Evan- 
gelical control.  German  Lutherans  have  migrated 
ui  large  numbers  from  the  Polish  to  the  Russian 
provinces  of  the  empire  in  recent  decades,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  Polish  Evangelicals  have 
thrown  off  the  influence  of  rationalism. 

The  Reformed  Church  in  Russia  enjoys  greater 
freedom  than  the  Lutheran  in  the  control  of  its 
property  and  the  oonduct  of  ita  serviceB.    On  the 


other  hand,  it  lacks  the  bond  of  a  oonmion  creed 
and  is  less  consolidated.  It  consists  of  two  large 
8  Be-  ^^'^^*  ^®  efynod  of  Lithuania  and 
fbrmed.  *^®  consistory  of  Warsaw.  The  other 
nine  conmiunities  are  controlled  by  the 
independent "  Reformed  sessions  "  coordinated  with 
the  Lutheran  consistories  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mos- 
cow, Riga,  and  Mitau,  and  composed  of  the  secular 
members  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  the  Re- 
formed pastors,  and  one  or  two  elders.  Their  powers 
are  limited  to  marriage,  the  examination  and  ordi- 
nation of  pastors,  discipline  of  their  clergy,  and  the 
presentation  of  candidates  for  approval  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  under  whose  jurisdiction 
they  stand.  In  the  consistorial  session  of  St.  Peter»- 
buig  there  are  the  French  and  German  congre- 
gations in  the  capital,  and  churches  at  Odessa, 
Chabag,  Neudorf,  and  Rohrbach.  The  German 
Reformed  at  St.  Petersburg  nimiber  about  3,000,  and 
are  active  not  only  in  religion,  but  also  in  philan- 
thropy and  education.  At  Riga  there  were,  in  1881, 
1,843  Reformed ;  1 18  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Livonia; 
and  88  in  Reval.  The  Reformed  community  at 
Moscow  numbered  about  2,000  in  1882,  and  at 
Mitau  about  400.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Lithu- 
ania is  controlled  by  the  Lithuanian  efynod,  to 
which  each  member  of  the  congregation  belongs. 
The  decisive  vote,  however,  rests  in  the  synedriutn, 
a  committee  composed  of  the  curcUores  nati,  the  su- 
perintendenty  and  elected  lay  "  curators."  The 
executive  body,  under  the  supervision  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  is  the  Reformed  collegium  at 
Vilna,  composed  of  four  clerical  and  four  lay  mem- 
bers. The  synod  comprises  three  districts:  the 
Samogitian  with  four  Lithuanian  conmiunities  and 
10,600  members  (1881),  and  two  Polish  congregar 
tions  with  about  300  Poles  and  Germans  in  the 
government  of  Kovno;  the  district  of  Vilna  with 
four  congregations  in  the  government  of  Vilna; 
and  the  district  of  White  Russia  with  five  congre- 
gations in  the  governments  of  Grodno  and  Minsk. 
The  schools  formerly  controlled  by  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  Samogitian  district  were  closed  by 
the  State  in  1869,  and  replaced  by  state  schools. 
The  Reformed  Church  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  governed  by  a  synod  and  a  consistory. 
The  former,  in  which  only  ddegates  of  the  in- 
dividual churches  are  now  allowed  to  vote,  rules  on 
general  matters  concerning  the  church;  while  the 
consistory,  chosen  from  the  synod,  proposes  new 
measures,  carries  out  the  resolutions  of  the  synod, 
and  decides  questions  concerning  marriage.  The 
individual  congregations  are  represented  by  presby- 
teries, to  whic^  the  pastor  bcdongs.  This  consis- 
torial district  embraces  six  pastoral  congregations, 
of  which  that  of  Warsaw  is  the  largest  with  (1887) 
2,700  members;  three  branch  congregations  with 
7,650  pastoral  members  and  3,057  communicants; 
the  Reformed  in  Lodz;  and  a  number  of  scattered 
representatives  of  the  denomination.  The  denomi- 
nation controls  several  schools,  but  is  compelled  to 
support  the  elementary  crown  schools.  Tlie  small 
embassy  churches  are  entirely  independent,  these 
being  the  Dutch  in  St.  Petersburg;  six  Church  of 
England,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Kronstadt,  Odessa, 
Moscow,  and  Riga;  and  an  Anglo-American  Cod!- 
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gregational  church  at  St.  Peterebuig.  In  Arch- 
angel the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  united  in  1818. 
The  Unity  of  the  Brethren  congregation  at  St. 
Petersbuig  numbers  about  45.  The  Mennonites, 
who  settled  in  the  governments  of  Tauris,  Yeka- 
terinoelaf,  and  Samara  after  1784  and  1804,  num- 
bered 34,217  in  1860,  while  in  1903  there  were  in 
Samara  1,218  Mennonites  in  10  oongregations. 
Since  1880  the  Baptists  have  been  officially  recog- 
nized. 

in.  Secterianigm  in  Rusna:  The  stress  laid  by 
the  Eastern  Church  on  the  forms  of  worship  as 
a  means  of  grace,  with  consequent  insistence  on  the 
abrogation  of  all  innovations  and  opposition  to  any 
alleged  emendation,  however  slight,  became  the 
cause  of  Russian  sectarianism  when,  in  the  seven- 
teenth oentuiy,  the  attempt  was  made  to  revise  the 

lituigy.    In  the  course  of  time  devia^ 
z.  Origin,   tions  in  ritual  had  naturally  developed, 

but  in  1551  the  "  Synod  of  the  Hun- 
dred Chapters  "  had  definitely  sanctioned  the  lit- 
urgy then  observed.  When  the  task  of  printing  the 
ritual  began,  the  uncertainties  of  the  text  became 
painfully  evident,  and  while  stem  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  emendations,  the  double  halle- 
luiaii  was  substituted  for  the  triple  (1610)  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  two  fingers  was  adopted  (1641) 
— ^the  principal  matters  of  the  subsequent  contro- 
versy. When  Nikon  (q.v.)  became  patriarch,  he 
eneigetically  undertook  the  emendation  of  the  rit- 
uals and  had  them  sanctioned  by  the  synods  of 
1654<-56.  The  form  of  the  Greek  and  old  Slavonic 
books  was  made  the  norm,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Servia,  and  Constanti- 
nople was  secured.  Reforms  of  so  sweeping  a  char- 
acter naturally  evoked  opposition,  but  the  vigor- 
ous policy  of  Nikon  prevailed,  and  the  synod  of 
1656  pronoimced  the  anathema  over  the  adherents 
of  the  old  uses.  His  enemies  gradually  gained 
strength,  however,  but  even  while  the  synod  of 
1666-67  condemned  Nikon,  it  confirmed  his  reform, 
and  thus  became  the  starting-point  of  the  great 
schism  which  still  exists  in  ^e  Russian  Church. 
In  the  north  it  was  the  monastery  of  Solovetskii  on 
the  White  Sea  that  formed  the  center  of  the  oppo- 
sition. It  was  treacherously  surrendered  in  1676, 
after  a  seven  years'  siege,  and  400  of  its  inmates 
were  put  to  death.  Yet  this,  and  other  stem  meas- 
ures, failed  to  crush  the  "  ancient  faith."  The  new 
ritual  was  regarded  by  its  opponents  as  the  doc- 
trine of  Antichrist.  The  maldng  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  the  pronun- 
ciation Ilsus  instead  of  Isus  ("  Jesus  "),  the  three- 
fold halleluiah  instead  of  the  twofold  during  mass, 
the  four-armed  cross  instead  of  the  eight-armed, 
celebration  with  seven ''  prosphers  "  inst^Ml  of  with 
five,  procession  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  ap- 
parent course  of  the  sun,  the  omission  of  "  very  ** 
(instead  of  "  Lord  ")  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  prayer  "  Jesus  Christ, 
our  God  "  instead  of  "  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  Gkxi  " 
were  all  considered  essential  heresies  of  Antichrist. 
Later  still  numerous  other  heresies  were  alleged 
against  the  State  Church,  especially  all  innovations 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  entire  infiltration  of 
occidentalism. 


Within  the  schism  itself  the  dying-out  of  priests 

ordained   before  the  separation   from   the   State 

Chmrch  led  to  a  distinction  between  the  **  Priestly  '' 

(Papainhekina)  and  **  Priestless  "  (Besrpopovshchina), 

since  the  lack  of  any  bishop  rendered 

2,  The      it  necessary  either  to  have  all  sacra- 
Popovih-    ments  administered   by  priests   who 

china,      had  renounced  the  State  Church,  or 
entirely  to  surrender  the  sacraments 
excepting  baptism,  which,  in  case  of  necessity, 
might  be  performed  by  a  la3rman.    The  Popovsh- 
china,  as  the  less  radical  sectaries,  were  the  more 
successful  in  foimding  a  new  chuich.    Their  chief 
center  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
on  the  island  of  Vietka  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Dnieper,  in  the  govenunent  of  Moghilef ,  where 
more  than  30,000  gathered.    Two  attacks,  in  1735 
and  1764,  destroyed  their  possessions,  and  many 
of  them  were  exiled,  chiefly  to  Siberia.     While 
Nijni-Novgorod  was  a   favorite  residence  of  the 
SkUi,  a  sub-sect  of  the  Popovshchina,  the  center  of 
the  latter  became  Starodub  in  the  government  of 
Chemigof.    Since  1771,  except  for  an  interruption 
of  a  few  years,  the  Rogoshski  cemetery  at  Moscow 
has  been  the  center  of  the  Popovshchina,  as  the 
Preobradshenski   cemetery  has  been  for  the  Bez- 
popovahchina.    The  question  of  reanointing  priests 
who  had  become  converts  from  the  State  Church 
led,  in  1779,  to  a  loss  of  the  prestige  of  the  Popovsh- 
china, who  were  forbidden  in  1832  to  receive  priests 
from  the  Russian  Church.    A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, they  received  priests  ordained  by  a  deposed 
Bosnian  patriarch,  tiiough  they  were  long  obliged 
to  officiate  in  secret.    A  variety  of  liturgical  and 
other  questions  have  caused  more  or  less  serious 
divisions  among  the  Popovshchina;  while  the  per- 
mission of  the  Synod  (1800)  for  priests  to  officiate 
according  to  the  ancient  rite  resulted  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  many  Popovshchina  with  the  Church — 
the  YedinovffereUi,  or  "  Coreligionists."    The  mon- 
asteries of  the  Yedinovyeretgi  are  recognised  by  the 
State,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  in- 
dependent hierarchy.    The  number  of  this  sect 
scarcely  exceeds  a  niillion;  in  1886  it  possessed  244 
churches. 

The  Betpopovshchina,  who  number  between  two 
and  three  million,  are  much  more  radical  than  the 
Popovshchina,  and  are  split  into  a  greater  number 
of  minor  sects.  Their  chief  home  is  between  Lakes 
Ladoga  and  Onega  and  the  White  Sea,  so  that  they 
are    termed    Pomonyane,    or    "  Sea- 

3.  The     Dwellers."    Since  all  priests  ordained 
Bezpopovih- before  the  time   of  Nikon  had  died, 

china,  these  sectaries  declared  that  the  time 
of  Antichrist  had  come,  in  which  all 
sacraments  except  baptism  were  abrogated.  In- 
stead of  ordained  priests  they  had  only  elders  and 
readers,  who  expounded  the  Scriptures,  heard  con- 
fessions, and  baptized,  the  mode  of  baptizing  being 
the  cause  of  many  divisions.  They  observe  the 
fasts  of  the  Russian  Church,  venerate  icons  and 
relics,  and  avoid  tobacco,  sugar,  and  certain  sorts 
of  food.  Their  formal  organization  was  begun  in 
1601,  and  their  monastery  on  the  River  Vyga  long 
formed  their  center.  After  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  they  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  toleration; 
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but  when,  in  1738,  some  of  them  were  willing,  for 
political  reasons,  to  include  intercession  for  the 
exar  and  his  family  in  their  prayers,  the  majority 
proved  recalcitrant,  and  the  two  sub-sects  (both 
named  from  their  founders)  of  "  Philipists  "  and 
"  Feodosians  "  were  consequently  formed,  refusing 
to  have  any  fellowship  with  their  former  comrades. 
The  most  difficult  problem  for  the  Bezpapovshchina 
was  that  of  marriage.  Their  quasi-monastic  ideals 
proving  impracticable,  some  renounced  religious 
marriage,  others  rejected  its  indissolubility,  and 
others  still  would  not  tolerate  marriage  at  aU,  so 
that  their  level  of  morality  proved  inferior  to  that 
of  the  orthodox.  The  abolition  of  marriage  could 
not  be  carried  out;  the  novoshennye  ("  newly 
wedded  ")  were  married  by  priests  of  the  State 
Church  and  then  did  penance.  From  the  Filipovtzi, 
toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  arose  the 
"Pilgrims"  (Strannik^  or  "Fugitives"  (Bye- 
guny),  who,  in  supposed  conformity  with  Matt.  x. 
37-38,  forsook  their  homes  and  families,  rejected 
legal  marriage  and  the  certificate  of  naturalisation 
with  the  seal  of  "  Antichrist,"  and  ate  no  food  from 
the  vessels  of  strangers.  A  sub-sect  of  the  "  Pil- 
grims "  intentionally  postponed  their  vow  of  wan- 
dering until  toward  this  end  of  their  lives,  but  occu- 
pied a  less  honored  position.  From  the  loss  of  a 
hierarchy  others  of  the  "  priestless  "  Russian  sec- 
taries inferred  that  the  sacraments  and  public 
worship  were  altogether  abrogated,  as  by  several 
divisions  of  the  Netovtii  ("  Deniers  ").  The  "  Non- 
Ptayers  "  respected  only  the  prayer  of  the  heart, 
and  even  regarded  all  prayer  as  an  a£Front  to  the 
divine  omniscience,  and  explained  all  Christian 
doctrine  as  allegorical;  the  Molchalniki  ("  Silent  ") 
refused  to  speak,  even  under  torture;  others  used 
raisins  instead  of  wine  in  the  Eucharist;  and  the 
tenets  of  others  are  still  unknown. 

Besides  these  sects  there  are  a  number  of  others 
which  did  not  originate  from  the  schism  of  1667, 
which  is  called  the  raakol  ("  schism  ")  par  excel- 
lenee,  whence  its  adherents  are  known  as  Raskolniks 
C*  Schismatics  ").  Among  them  mention  should 
first  be  made  of  certain  mystics  who  are  not  sepa- 
rated extemaJly  from  the  Orthodox 
4.  The      Church,  but  frequently  seem  to  be  her 

Khlysty.  most  sealous  members.  These  are  the 
"  People  of  God,"  or  Khlysty  ("  Flagel- 
lants"), probably  a  corruption  of  Ehristy 
("  Christs  ").  According  to  their  account,  God  de- 
scended in  1645  on  Mount  Gorodin  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
peasant  Daniel  Philippov,  who  chose  as  his  son, 
''  Christ,"  the  peasant  Ivan  Suslov,  who  in  turn 
chose  a  "  Mother  of  God  "  and  twelve  apostles. 
Suslov  is  said  to  have  been  twice  crucified,  to  have 
risen  and  been  manifested  to  his  followers,  and  to 
have  lived  until  1716.  Since  that  time  the  Khlysty 
have  had  many  "  Christs  "  (including  Peter  III.; 
see  i  5).  Each  member  of  the  sect  is  expected  to 
endeavor  to  become  a  "  Christ  "  or  a  **  Mother  of 
God  "  by  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  prayer.  The 
"  ships  "  in  which  the  Khlysty  gather  are  directed 
by  a  prophet  or  angel,  aided  by  a  prophetess,  and 
the  commands  of  these  prophets  are  the  law  of  their 
adherents.    The  twelve  conmianda  of  Philippov  are 


also  still  in  force,  including  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  aU  carnal  indulgence.  They  dold 
that  the  essential  baptism  is  that  of  the  Spirit,  and 
they  celebrate  the  Eucharist  with  the  triturated 
Easter  prospher  and  the  water  blessed  at  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany.  Dancing  and  singing  form  the 
principal  parts  of  their  religious  exercises,  the  men 
in  the  center  and  the  women  on  the  outside  circling 
round  with  frantic  gestures  (supposed  to  imitate 
the  flying  of  the  angels)  until  exhausted  and  even 
unconscious  (cf.  Eostast);  while  the  incoherent 
phrases  which  they  utter  are  taken  to  be  prophecies. 
The  secrecy  attaching  to  the  Khlysty  enhances 
their  prestige,  but  much  of  the  scandal  popularly 
ascribed  to  them  seems  apocr3rphal.  The  exact  re- 
lation of  the  Skakuny  ("  Jumpers  ")  to  the  Khlysty 
is  problematical. 

An  offshoot  of  the  Khlysty  is  formed  by  the 
Skoptai  ("  Self-Castrators  ").  They  were  founded 
by  a  certain  Selivanov  (whose  real  name  is  un- 
known), who,  about  1770,  declared  himself  to  be 
Peter  III.  and  a  son  of  God.  Banished  to  Siberia, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  by  Paul  I., 

5.  The  but  was  confined  as  insane  until  re- 
SkoptzL  leased  by  Alexander  I.  He  then  en- 
joyed quasi-divine  honor  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  in  1820  he  was  again  placed  in  confinement 
in  the  monastery  of  Susdal,  where  he  died  in  1832, 
a  centenarian.  In  opposition  to  the  licentiousness 
of  some  Khlysty,  Selivanov  laid  aU  stress  on  Matt, 
xix.  12,  x\m,  8-0,  distinguishing  between  the 
"  royal  seal  "  and  "  second  purity  "  (partial  cas- 
tration). Women  usually  have  the  breasts  am- 
putated. Many  Skoptzi  are  "  white  doves "  or 
"  pure  spirits  "  only  after  they  have  b^otten  chil- 
di«n,  and  others  are  nominally  married.  Selivanov 
is  considered  the  perfect  redeemer.  The  Skoptzi, 
who  on  principle  deny  that  they  belong  to  the  sect, 
carry  on  an  active  propaganda,  and  aU  measures 
to  suppress  them  have  failed.  Their  nimiber  is  esti- 
mated at  between  two  and  three  thousand,  many 
of  them  emigrants  to  Rumania. 

Opposition  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  embodied  in  the  Molokani  ("  Milk  Drink- 
ers ")  and  Dukhobors  (q.v.),  who  reject  the  sacra- 
ments and  are  officially  designated  as  rationalistic 
sects.  Scorning  ceremonial,  a  special  priesthood, 
and  the  veneration  of  icons,  they  maintain  that  the 
only  worship  of  God  is  in  spirit  and  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  the  sole  true  temple  of  God.  Instead  of 
baptism  by  water  they  demand  the 

6.  The      baptism  of  the  Spirit,  instead  of  con- 
MolokanL   fession  to  a  priest  confession  to  each 

of  the  brethren,  and  instead  of  the 
Eucharist  meditation  on  the  words  of  Christ.  The 
origin  of  the  Molokani  is  obscure,  nor  are  they  offi- 
ciary mentioned  until  1765.  They  claim  that  the 
Bible  is  their  sole  foundation,  and  though  they  ex- 
plain it  all^gorically,  they  do  not  reject  the  his- 
torical elements  in  the  Gospel.  They  refuse  to  eat 
pork,  but  in  general  their  doctrines  are  vague,  so 
that  much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among 
them.  Their  congregations  meet  in  private  houses, 
each  body  having  a  presbyter  and  two  assistants 
conspicuous  for  uprightness  of  life.  Their  devo- 
tions consist  of  prayer,  the  singing  of  hymns  and 
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reading  of  the  Bible,  and  oonveraations  on  religioua 
themes.  Their  morality  is  high,  and  their  readiness 
to  assist  one  another  has  led  to  frequent  experi- 
ments in  communism.  Theoretically  they  hold  that 
earthly  rulers  are  only  for  the  worldly,  so  that  many 
of  them  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  take  oaths,  or  perform 
military  service,  but  practically  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
loyal  and  peaceful  subjects.  Large  inroads  have 
been  made  in  their  numbers  by  the  Baptists  and 
Stundists.  The  Molokani  are  also  held  by  some  in- 
vestigators to  include  the  Subotnild  {**  Sabbatari- 
ans "),  who,  though  having  no  affinities  with  Juda- 
ism, observe  Saturday  as  the  Sabbath,  practise 
circumcision,  and  observe  the  dietary  laws. 

There  are  many  minor  mystic  and  rationalistic 
Russian  sects,  such  as  the  "  Sighers,"  "  Spiritual 
Brethren,"  **  Nameless,"  etc.  The  most  important 
development  of  Russian  sectarianism,  however,  is 
that  of  the  Stundists,  who  arose  about  1864,  pri- 
marily in  southern  Russia.  They  seem 
7.  The      to  have  originated   from  devotional 

Stundists.  "  hours  "  (Germ.  Stunden)  held  in  the 
German  colony  of  Rohrbach  and  visited 
by  Russians.  Under  Baptist  influence  Stundism 
assumed  a  position  of  hostility  toward  the  ritual, 
sacraments,  and  icons  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and 
at  the  same  time  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  supposed  German  tendencies.  Stund- 
ism seems  no  longer  connected  with  the  Baptist 
denomination,  but  it  has  developed  the  sub-sect  of 
Malovantsi  (named  from  its  founder,  the  peasant 
Kondrat  Malovani,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah), who  resemble  the  Khlysty. 

The  niunber  of  Russian  sectaries  is  too  vague  to 
be  stated  even  approximately,  the  figures  assigned 
ranging  from  3,000,000  to  15,000,000. 

(N.  BONWBTBCH.) 
Bibuookapht:  For  the  background  in  the  history  of  the 
people,  oountiy,  literature,  and  civilisation  oonault:  W.  K. 
Kelly,  Hut,  o/Ruaaia,  London,  1854;  A.  von  Haxthauaen, 
Th$  Ruttian  Empire:  «te  PmtpUt  /fufihrfums,  and  &•- 
»ouree$,  2  vols.,  London,  1866;  A.  Rambaud,  Hial.  of 
Runia,  3  vols.,  London,  1887;  H.  H.  Howorth,  Hial.  of 
the  MotigoU,  3  vols.,  London,  1888;  D.  M.  Wallace,  Rva- 
«ia,  new  ed.,  London,  1006;  A.  BrQckner,  Ooaehi^U  Rvaa- 
landa  6w  mr  Enda  daa  18.  JahrhuntUrU,  Qotha,  1806;  8. 
Wolkooaky ,  Fietvraa  ofRuaaian  HiMory  and  Ruaaitm  LiUra- 
iure,  Boston,  180';  A.  Levoy-Beaulieu,  VEmpira  daa 
tMora  el  Ua  ruaaea,  4th  ed.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1807-08;  P. 
Milukow,  SkigMon  ruaaiacher  KtdturtfaaekiehUf  2  vols., 
Leiptio.  1808-1001;  K.  Walisaewsld.  Hid.  of  RuaHan 
LUmOurt,  New  York,  1000;  W.  K.  Morfdl,  Hid.  of  Ru»- 
wia  from  Peter  the  Oreat  to  Alexander  II.,  New  York,  1001; 
F.  H.  E.  Pakner.  Rvaeian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  New 
York,  1003;  R.  U.  Bain,  The  Firal  Romanova  USIS- 
179S):  Hid.  of  the  MueooviU  CivHuaHen,  New  York. 
1005;  A.  Ular.  Ruaaia  from  WUhin,  New  York,  1005; 
Jeraniah  Curtin,  The  Mongcla  in  Ruaaia,  Boston,  1008; 
A.  BrQckner  Ruadande  o^idliehe  Entwicklung  im  Spiegel 
aeiner  achdnen  Literatur.  Tabingen.  1008;  T.  H.  Pau- 
tenius,  Oeaehichte  RuaaUinde  von  der  Bntetehung  dee  ruaei' 
echen  Reiehea  hia  Mur  Oegenwart,  Leipsic  1008;  D'Abnour, 
Hial.  atrSoie  dee  peuplea  de  la  Ruaae.  Paris  1010. 

For  the  history  of  the  church  nearly  all  the  literaturs 
under  Eastern  Church  is  pertinent,  and  the  most  important 
entries  are  dted  there  in  elaasified  form.  The  literature 
under  Nikon,  Photius.  and  Platon  is  also  to  be  consulted. 
P.  Strahl,  Beitr<lO€  eur  rueeiaehen  KiwtihenoeedtidUe,  Halle, 
18271  idem,  OeaehichU  der  rua&ieeken  Kirehe,  vol.  i.,  ib. 
1830;  A.  N.  Mouravieff  Hid.  of  the  Chun^  ol  Ruama, 
London,  1842;  H.  Lutteroth  Ruaeia  and  the  JeeuiU,  from 
177M  to  1890,  ib.  1868;  H.  Dalton,  GeachichU  der  reformier- 
ten  Kirehe  in  Ruealand,  Qotha,  1866:  idem,  BeiMtge  eur 
Oeeehiehie  der  evanodia^en  Kirehe  in  Ruedand,  4  vok.. 


ib.  1887-1006;  idem,  Die  ruaeieehe  Kirehe,  Leipsic,  1802; 
Qayarin,  Rueeian  Clergy,  London,  1872;  Phihu«t,  Ge- 
eehiehie  der  Kirehe  RuaaUinda,  2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1872; 
The  Pairiareh  and  the  Tear,  from  the  Rueeian  by  William 
Palmer,  3  vols.,  London,  1871-73;  M.  KOstomorov.  Rue- 
eieche  OeadnchU  in  Biographien,  Leipsic.  1880;  F.  Nip- 
pold,  Handbuch  der  neuealen  Kirchengeachiehte,  ii.  247  aqq., 
Berlin,  1001;  F.  Kattenbusch,  in  W.  D.  Grant,  Chrie- 
tendom  anno  Domini  1901,  i.  388  sqq..  New  York.  1902; 
L.  K.  06ta.  Dae  Kiewer  Hdhlenldoeler  ale  KuUurzentrum 
dee  vormongoliachen  RueaUmd,  Passau,  1004;  idem, 
Kirehenreehaiehe  und  KuUurgeaehiehaiehe  DenkmOUr  AU- 
rueelande,  Stuttgart,  1005;  idem.  Stoat  und  Kirehe  in 
Altruealand.  Kieeer  Periode  988  bU  1940,  Berlin,  1008; 
A.  Malvy,  La  Riforme  de  Vigliae  ruaae,  Paris.  1006;  Serv- 
ice Book  of  the  Holy  Orthodox-Catholic  Apoatolic  iGreeo- 
Rueeian)  Church,  compared,  traneUUed  and  arranoed  for 
the  Old  Chureh-Slavonie  Service  Booke  of  the  Rueeian 
Church  and  collated  vfHh  the  Service  Booke  of  the  Greek 
Churth,  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Boston,  1006;  J.  Wilbois. 
L'Avenir  de  VSgliee  rueee,  Paris,  1007;  A.  Palmieri,  La 
Chieea  Rueea.  Leeue  odieme  condieioni  e  U  cue  rifarmiemo 
dottrinaU,  Florence.  1008.  Treatises  in  Ruanan  on  the 
church  history  of  Russia  are  by  Makarij,  12  vols.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1868-^.  E.  Qolubinaky,  2  vols,  in  3,  Hosoow, 
1000-02. 

For  the  history  of  Russian  dissent  and  the  sects  oon- 
sult:  K.  K.  Qraas,  Die  ruaeiechen  Sekten,  Leipsic,  1005-00; 

E.  Pelikan,  OeeehichtUch-mediMinieche  Unterauehungen 
Qber  daa  Skopeentum  in  Rueda$td,  Qiemen,  1876;  T.  Pech. 
Die  Mdokanen,  in  Hidariechee  Taechenbudi,  6  ser.,  viiL 
203  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1878;  N.  von  Oerbel-Embach,  Rueei- 
ache  Sektierer,  in  Zeitfragen  der  Chridlichen  Volkelebene, 
voL  viii.,  pari  4,  HeUbronn.  1883;  A.  F.  Heard.  The  Rue- 
eian Church  and  Rueeian  Dieeent;  camprieino  Orthodoxy, 
Diaeent,  and  Erratic  Seete,  London,  1887;  N.  Tsakni,  La 
Rueeie  eedaire,  Paris.  1888;  V.  Frank.  Ruetieche  Sdbd- 
wet^nneee.  Rueeiechee  Chrietentum,  Paderfoom,  1889; 
A.  Roschdestwenskij,  Der  aUdrueeieAe  Stundiemue,  St. 
Peterri>urg,  1880;  D.  Dan,  Die  Lippowaner  in  der  Bu- 
kowina,  Csemowits,  1800;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Lehibuch  der 
vergleiehenden  Konfeaeionakunde,  i.  234  sqq.,  642  sqq.. 
Freiburg,  1802;  F.  Knie.  Die  ruaeiech^eehiematieche  Kirehe, 
Qras.  1804;  H.  Dalton,  ut  sup.,  pp.  67  sqq.;  idem,  Der 
Stundiemue  in  Ruedand,  GOtersloh,  1806;  Hesba  Stret- 
ton.  Highway  of  Sorrow  at  the  Cloee  of  the  19th  Century, 
London,  1807;  P.  BirukofT,  J.  TregubofT,  and  W.  Techert- 
koir,  Chrideneerfolgung  in  Ruedand,  Munich.  1808;  J. 
Gehriitg,  Die  Sekten  der  ruaeiechen  Kirehe,  Leipsic  1808; 

F.  Loob.  Symbolik,  I  100  sqq..  TObingen,  1002;  S.  Mar^ 
gaiitow,  Oeeehichte  der  rueeiechen  rationalietiechen  und 
myatiachen  Sekten,  Kishinew.  1002;  K.  K.  Grass,  Die  ge- 
heime  heOioa  Sehrift  der  Skopaen,  Leipsic  1004;  J.  B. 
84v4rae,  La  Seete  ruaae  dee  hommee  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1006; 
P.  Strahl.  BdtHtge,  ut  sup.,  i.  260  sqq.;  and  literature 
under  Dukbobobs. 

RUST,  GEORGE:  Enf^ish  theologian,  usually 
reckoned  among  the  Cambridge  Platonists  (q.v.); 
b.  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Dromore  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Bel- 
fast), Ireland,  Dec.,  1670.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1647;  M.A., 
1650),  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Christ  College  in 
1649.  He  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1659,  and  soon 
after  the  Restoration  was  invited  by  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  Ireland,  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  May  7, 
1661,  becoming  dean  of  Connor  in  August,  and  in 
1664  was  rector  of  Lisbum.  In  1667  he  succeeded 
Taylor  as  bishop  of  Dromore,  which  was  now  again 
separated  from  Down  and  Connor,  and  died  l^ree 
years  later.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Heniy 
More  and  Joseph  Glanvill  (qq.v.),  and  wrote  two 
works  whose  subjects  and  spirit  connect  him  with 
their  school:  Diaitmrse  0/ Truth  (London,  1677;  ed. 
Glanvill);  and  a  Diacourse  of  the  Use  of  Beaeon  in 
Mattere  of  Rdigian  (ed.  H.  HaUywell,  1683).  The 
former,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  shows  an  en- 
lightened mind,  but  no  laigeness  of  grasp,  while  its 
line  of  thought  is  a  wecdcer  echo  of   CudwortH. 
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BJM    Be$nains    were     edited    by     H.     Hallywell 
(1686). 

Bduoorapbt:  Besides  the  litentura  under  Cambbidgb 
PLATONX0TS,  ooDsult:  C.  H.  Cooper,  AnnaU  of  Cambridoe, 
m.  545-nM6,  5  vols.,  Gambridse,  1842-^53;  idem.  MmnoriaU 
of  Cambridge^  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  ib.  1869-60;  J.  Ware, 
A9tiqmH€9  and  H%bL  oflrdtmd,  9  parts.  London.  1704-06; 
H.  Gottan«  Feiti  McUtim  HtbtnUem,  vol.  iii.,  6  vols..  Dub- 
lin, 1845-60;  J.  Worthington,  Diary  and  Correapondenee, 
ed.  J.  Croeeley  for  Chetham  Society.  Manchester.  1847 
■qq.;  DNB,  L  1-2. 

RUST,  ISAAK:  German  Evangelical;  b.  at  Muas- 
bacfa  (59  m.  n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Oct.  14,  1796;  d.  at 
Munich  Dec.  14,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Univermty  of  Heidelberg  (1815-17);  and  was  first 
vicar,  th^  teacher  at  the  progymnasium  at  Speyer 
(1817-20),  where  he  also  lectured  for  a  term  on  phi- 
loaophy  at  the  Lyceum.  In  1820  he  became  pastor 
at  UDgstein,  where  he  wrote  his  Philoaopkie  und 
Chrislentum,  oder  Wissen  und  Olavben  (Mannheim, 
1825),  in  wliich,  from  a  rationalistic  point  of  view, 
he  traced  the  intellectual  and  religious  development 
of  mankind  in  parallels  through  three  stages:  par 
ganism,  the  stage  of  feeling;  Judaism,  of  undei^ 
standing;  and  Christianity,  of  reason.  Similar 
views  were  maintained  in  his  2>0  ntmnuUis  ^ucb  in 
theologia  nostrca  atoHs  dogmatica  deatderaninr  (Er- 
laogen,  1828),  a  polemic  against  Schleiermacher. 
In  1827  Rust  was  called  to  Erlangen  as  pastor  of 
the  French  Reformed  church;  and,  in  1830,  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  theology,  and  full 
professor  in  1831.  His  Oeut  aua  LutherB  Schrifien, 
oder  Concordam  der  Ansichten  und  Urteile  des  gro^ 
ten  RefomuUora  (in  collaboration  with  F.  W.  Lom- 
ler,  E.  Zimmermann,  and  others;  4  vols.,  Darmstadt, 
1827-31),  and  SHmmen  der  Reformatum  und  der 
Reformatoren  an  die  FUreten  und  Vdlker  dieser  ZeU 
(Erlangen,  1832),  indicate  his  change  to  orthodoxy. 
In  1833  Rust  was  appointed  director  of  the  con- 
sistory of  Erlangen  in  place  of  a  pronounced  ra- 
tionalist. His  arbitrary  spirit  and  seal  for  the 
Palatine  union  and  against  the  rationalistic  element 
raised  such  opposition  that,  in  1836,  the  supreme 
consistory  sent  two  councilors  to  the  Palatinate, 
where  they  held  inefiFectual  conferences  with  dei^ 
ical  and  lay  members  of  the  synod.  Rust  remained 
in  the  oonsistoiy,  however,  where  he  exercised  a 
reactionary  influence  on  theological  education,  Bib- 
lical instruction,  and  missions,  and  on'  the  synods. 
Opposition  to  him  and  his  measures  continued, 
until,  in  1846,  he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
consistory  at  Munich.  In  the  stormy  year  of  1848, 
however,  his  removal  was  repeatedly  demanded, 
and  the  separation  of  the  unionistic  Palatinate 
Church  from  the  consistory  was  urged  again  and 
again.  This  took  place  in  1849,  to  avert  which 
Rust  had  meantime  been  retired  from  the  supreme 
consistory,  but  continued  to  be  court  chaplain,  and 
in  1S50  was  appointed  ministerial  councilor  and 
referee  for  Palatine  ecclesiastical  a£Fairs  in  the 
nunistry  of  worship.  Henceforth  his  influence  on 
the  church  was  not  such  as  to  evoke  opposition,  and 
in  1861  he  retired  from  active  life. 

(J.  Schneider.) 
BtauoonAnrr:    H.  E.  0.  Pauhis,  Dis  protutatUiaeh-evan- 

Odiach-MnimU  Kirehe  in  der  baierieehen  PfdU,  Heidelberg. 

1840:  0.  F.  Kolb,  JCurw  QttehiehU  der  vereinioten  jmHee- 

tmHeeh-eoanoeliaehrekrieUiehen    Kirehe    der    bmeriechen 


PfaU,  Speyer.  1847;  £.  F.  H.  Medicus.  QeechictUe  der 
eoamoeLiacKen  Kirehe  im  K&nigreich  Bayem,  supplement 
nd..  Eriangen.  1866;  F.  W.  Laurier.  Die  evangelisch- 
Vroteelantieehe  Kirehe  der  PfaU,  Kaisenlautem.  1808. 

RUSTON,  WILLIAM  OTIS:  Presbyterian;  b.  in 
New  York  City  Dec.  6,  1852.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  (B.A., 
1872),  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  C^ty  (1875);  was  pastor  atFairmount,  N.  J., 
1876-77;  at  West  Union,  la.,  1877-86;  at  Du- 
buque, la.,  1886-1903;  professor  of  sacred  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  the  German  Presbyterian 
Theological  School  of  the  Northwest,  since  1903; 
and  president  of  the  same,  1904-08. 

RTTTHy  BOOK  OF:  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
placed  in  the  English  canon  between  Judges  and 
I  Samuel.  It  is  a  narrative  of  events  which  pur- 
port to  have  taken  place  in  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
about  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  who,  through  a  series  of 
singular  incidents,  became  the  ancestress  of  David. 
Elimelech,  a  Bethlehemite,  driven  by  famine,  emi- 
grated, with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons, 
Ma^on  and  (}hilion,  to  the  land  of  Moab,  where  he 
and  his  two  sons  died  after  these  had  taken  Moa- 
bitish  wives,  Ruth  and  Orpah.  After  remaining 
ten  years  in  Moab,  Naomi  decided  to  return  to  her 
native  land  and  advised  her  daughters-in-law  to 
leave  her;  but  Ruth,  with  filial  attachment,  fol- 
lowed her  back  to  Judah.  There,  while  gleaning  in 
a  field  belonging  to  Boas,  a  kinwrnan,  she  was  well 
treated  by  him.  Naomi  instructed  her  to  offer  hei^ 
self  in  marriage  to  her  well-to-do  kinsman,  he  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  bound  to  take  the  childless 
widow  and  "  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon 
his  inheritance."  Boas  accepted  the  obligation, 
after  a  nearer  relative,  to  whom  he  gave  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  redeeming  the  land  of  Elimelech  and  ta- 
king Ruth,  had  declined.  The  son  of  Boas  and 
Ru^  became  the  grandfather  of  David. 

The  grace  and  freshness  of  the  narrative  have  al- 
ways been  admired.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of 
its  truth,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  fiction  would  have 
ascribed  a  Moabitish  ancestress  to  David.  How- 
ever, it  has  an  especial  spiritual  significance;  it  in- 
dicates that  God's  people  was  ordained  to  draw 
fresh  strength  from  a  heathen  source.  Ruth  is  men- 
tioned as  an  ancestress  of  the  Messiah  in  Matt,  i., 
beside  Tamar  and  Rahab.  Tamar,  mother  of 
Phares  (Cren.  xxxviii.),  of  the  same  genealogy,  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  narrator  of  Ruth  as  a  source 
of  divine  blessing  (iv.  12) ;  not  only  as  a  foreigner, 
but  as  the  mother  of  the  offspring  from  a  marriage 
based  on  the  obligations  of  kinship,  which  Judah 
unknowingly  and  involuntarily  had  to  fulfil.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  inner  significance  of  this  mixture  of 
Jewish  with  foreign  blood,  in  the  house  of  David,  it 
seems  dear  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  inven- 
tion of  a  didactic  "  tendency."  Just  as  little  could 
the  story  have  been  conceived  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mending the  levirate  marriage,  since  that  is  taken 
for  granted  and  not  especiaUy  urged.  Political  and 
mythological  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
book,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  book  pre- 
sents a  historically  faithful  picture  of  ancient 
customs  and  traditions.    It  is  not  certain  to  what 
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period  of  the  era  of  the  Judges  Ruth  belongs.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  genealogy  of  Ruth  (iv.  18  sqq.)>  she 
lived  about  100  years  before  David.  The  history 
of  David's  family  could  have  been  of  general  inter- 
est only  after  his  accession  to  the  tluone.  Philo- 
logical evidence  points  to  a  much  later  date  of  the 
writing  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  probably  after  the 
exile. 

If  the  matter  was  derived  from  an  oral  family 
tradition  of  the  house  of  David  and  the  present  is 
a  redaction  of  an  earlier  text  (E.  K5nig),  the  fact 
would  be  admissible  that  the  editor  introduced  also 
didactic  motives  with  the  reproduction;  but  the 
principal  thing  is  not  to  contend  for  a  certain 
"  tendency/'  but  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
house  of  David.  Some  (e.g.,  A.  Bertholet)  think 
that  he  wrote  in  the  Esra-Nehemiah  period  to  com- 
bat the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  connubium. 
Such  a  polemic  intention  is  too  faintly  brought  out 
to  make  its  existence  probable.  As  to  integrity  it 
is  not  improbable  that  iv.  18-22  was  a  later  addi- 
tion. The  position  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  diflPers  in 
the  Hebrew  canon  and  in  the  Septuagint.  The 
latter  placed  it  after  Judges;  and  Josephus,  follow- 
ing tUs,  combines  it  with  Judges  as  one  book. 
Many  have  assumed  that  it  once  formed  the  third 
appendix  of  Judges  and  was  later  separated.  It 
was  counted  among  the  five  rolls  to  be  read  at  the 
five  feasts.  (C.  von  Qbelu.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Commentariet  ara  by:  8.  H.  lync*  Th€ 
Rich  Kinnnan,  New  York,  1865;  Metafor,  Tabincen. 
1857;  C.  F.  KeO  and  F.  Delitnch,  Eng.  trmiul.,  Edin- 
buish,  1866;  A.  Raabe,  Dtu  Bitch  Rvth  wtd  doM  BohMed 
im  UrUxt,  Leipsie,  1879;  C.  Hamann,  Annotaiiotua  eritiem 
el  exegeticm  in  Ubrum  Ruih,  Maibuis.  1871;  H.  Ziobokke, 
Bibliaehe  Fraum,  pp.  208-226,  Frsiburs,  1882;  E.  Ber- 
theau,  2d  ed..  Leiprie,  1883;  H.  F.  KohlbrOgge.  Utnoht, 
1886;  R.  Brown.  OUaningM  from,  the  Book  of  Ruth;  or*  the 
Book  of  RvA  opened  oui  by  Comparieon  vfHh  other  Parte  of 
Scripture,  London,  1887;  F.  de  Hummelauer,  Paris,  1888; 
8.  Oettli  and  J.  Meinhold,  in  Die  geechiehtlichen  Hagio- 
graphien,  Munieh,  1889;  M.  C.  Horine,  Philadelphia,  1892; 
A.  Bertholet  and  Q.  Wildeboer,  TObinfen,  1898;  W. 
Nowaok.  QAttincen,  1900;  A.  Black,  Rvth,  a  HArew  Idyl, 
London,  1906.  The  MidrBsh  Ruth  Jta66a  ii  in  A.  WOn- 
■ohe,  Badiotheea  rabbinieat  Leipsio,  1883,  of.  the  Collegium 
nMnmeo-bMieum  in  Ubrum  Ruth,  ed.  J.  B.  Caipaov,  ib. 
1703. 

On  questionfl  of  introduction,  teachinc,  and  text  con- 
sult the  works  on  O.  T.  theology,  on  introduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  and  on  the  history  of  Israel  under  Ahab;  and 
XsRASL,  HiSTOBT  OF;  F.  W.  C.  Umbreit.  in  T8K,  1834, 
pp.  306-308;  Auberlen,  Die  drei  AnhAnge  dee  Budtee  der 
Riehter,  in  TSK,  1860,  pp.  636-668;  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Book  of  Ruih  ta  Hdntw,  .  .  .  Text,  Readinge,  Critical 
Commentary,  London,  1864;  R.  W.  Bush,  Poptdar  Intro- 
duction to  .  .  .  Ruih,  London,  1883;  K.  Budde,  in  ZATW, 
xii  (1892),  37-61;  DB,  iv.  316;  EB,  iv.  4166-72  (impoxw 
tant);  JB,  x.  676-678;  Vicouroux,  Dietumnaire,  fase. 
XXXV.,  cola.  1273-82. 

RUTHEinAll  CATHOLICS:  See  Roman  Catho- 
LIGS,  II.,  2,  §  1. 

RUTHERFORD,  rnth'er-ford,  SAMUEL:  Scotch 
Covenanter;  b.  in  Nisbet  Parish,  now  part  of  CraU- 
ing  (42  m.  s.e.  of  Edinburgh)  about  1600;  d.  at  St. 
Andrews  (11  m.  s.e.  of  Dundee),  Roxburgshire,  Mar. 
20,  1661.  He  graduated  from  Edinbuigh  (JA,A., 
1621);  was  n^ent  of  humanity,  1623-25;  began 
the  study  of  theology,  1626;  was  pastor  of  An- 
worth,  Galloway,  1627-36,  when  he  issued  Exer- 
cUaHones  apologetica  pro  divina  gratia  (1636),  a 
work  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  agaiiuit  the 


Arminians  which  attracted   wide   attention   and 
elicited  a  call  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Utrecht 
andalsotothatatHardewyk.   On  July  27, 1636,  he 
was  cited  before  the  high  commission  court  to  an- 
swer for  his  non-conformity  to  the  Acts  of  Episco- 
pacy, and  his  work  against  the  Arminians.     De- 
prived of  his  living  at  Anworth,  he  was  banished 
to  Aberdeen.    When  the  Covenant  was  again  tri- 
umphant, in  1638,  he  returned  to  Anworth,  and  in 
1639  was  made  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  Mary's, 
at  St.  Andrews.    In  1643  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  to  the  Westminster  Assent 
bly  (q.v.),  and  during  his  four  years  of  service  in 
that  capacity  wrote  The  Due  Right  of  Presbyteries 
(London,  1644);  Lex,  rex;  the  Law  and  the  Prince 
(1644);    The  Tryal  and  Triumph  of  Faith  (1645); 
and  The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Government  and 
Bxcommunieation  (1646).    Soon  after,  he  became 
principal  of  St.  Mary's,  and  in  1651  rector  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.    His  Free  DiepulaJtion 
against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conedenee  (1649)  was 
pronounced  by  Bishop  Heber  "  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  defense  of  persecution  which  has  ever 
appeared  in  a  Protestant  country."    Joining  with 
the  western  remonstrants  in  their  protest  to  the 
assembly  in  1651,  the  schism  was  opened  which, 
ten  years  later,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  epis- 
copacy.  These  ten  years  were  filled  with  acrimoni- 
ous controversy  both  with  the  sectarians  and  with 
his  colleagues  at  St.  Andrews,  where,  on  account  of 
strife,  the  communion  was  suspended  for  six  years. 
Possessed  of  high  ability,  honesty,  and  unselfish- 
ness, Rutherford  was  called  the  "  true  saint  of  the 
covenant ";  yet  by  his  narrow,  bitter,  and  scurril- 
ous antagonism,  he  helped  to  degrade  and  destroy 
presbyterianism,  which  he  aimed  to  serve.    The 
LeXt  rex  was  ordered  to  be  burned;  he  was  deprived 
of  his  offices,  and  summoned  to  answer  to  a  charge 
of  treason  by  parliament,  in  1661;  but  severe  ill- 
ness which  resulted  in  his  death  prevented  his  ap- 
pearance.   He  published  further:   The  Covenant  of 
Ltfe  Opened  (1655);  Survey  of  the  Survey  of  Church 
Discipline  hy  T.  Hooker  (1658);   and  Influences  of 
the  Life  of  Grace  (1659).    Rutherford's  letters  are 
specisJly  interesting  and  edifying,  published  under 
the  title  Joshua  Redivivus  (1664;  or  Letters  of  Sam- 
uel RtUherford,  with  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  A.  A. 
Bonar,  New  York,  1851;  5th  ed.,  London,  1906). 
BiBuoaaAPHT:  Bemdos  tlie  Leiiere,  at  sup.,  oonsult:  Manna 
Crumbe,  .  .  .  being  Bxcerpte  from  the  Lettere  of  Samud 
Rutherford,  Gathered  by  W.  P,  Breed,  Phikdelphia,  1865; 
T.  Murray.  The  Life  of  Samud  Rutherford,  Edinbuigh. 
1828;  Hew  Soott.  FaeU  eodeeim  Seoticanm,  6  vols.,  Edin- 
buTih.  1866-71;    A.  P.  Stanley.  The  Church  of  Scotland, 
pp.  100-108.  London,  1872;  A.  B.  Qrosart,  RepreaeiUatite 
Noneonformiete,  London.  1870;  A.  F.  Mitchell.  The  Wed- 
mineter  Aeeembty,  London.  1883;  Scottieh  Dwinee:  1605- 
1879  (St.  Qfles  Lectures).  Edinbuigh.  1883;  A.  T.  limes. 
Samud  Rutherford,  Edinbuxsh,  1884;  A.  Thomson.  Samud 
Rutherford,  London.  1884;  A.  Whyte,  Samud  Rutherford 
and  eome  of  hie  Correepondente,  Edinbuish.  1894;    Tht 
Upward  Way.     A  Book  of  Extraete  from  the  Lettera  of 
Samud  Rutherford.     Written  chiefly  from  hie  Prieon  at 
Aberdeen,  1696-38,  ed.  Eleanor  C.  Gregory,  London.  1908: 
and    the   literature   under   Prbsbttsrians    rslatW  to 
Rutherford's    period,    and    that    under    Wbstminstkb 

AaSBlfBLY. 

RUYSBROECK,  reisOirdH.  (RUUSBROEC,  RUTS- 
BROEK),  JAN  VAN:  Dutch  mystic;  b.  at  Ruys- 
broeck  (4  m.  e.w.  of  Brussels)  1294;  d.  at  the 
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Bath 
Bnysbroeok 


Augustizuan  monastery  of  Groenendael  (2  m.  8.e. 

of  Bnisaels)  Dec.  2,  1381.    Inclined,  even  as  a  child, 

to  the  religious  life,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 

^  eleven  and  went  to  his  micle,  canon  of 

Baognphy.  St.    Gudula   at    Brussels.     Here   he 

studied  diligently  for  four  years,  and 
then  determined  to  renounce  all  secukur  learning 
for  theology.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became 
a  priest  and  vicar  of  St.  Gudula's.  Of  his  career 
*bere  little  is  known,  though  he  seems  to  have  de- 
voted himself  more  and  more  to  the  contemplative 
life.  MUd  and  charitable,  he  was  yet  stem  to  all 
forms  of  vice  and  error,  and  associated  much  with 
other  mystics.  In  order  to  give  his  undivided 
thoughts  to  contemplation  he  retired  from  the  secu- 
lar priesthood  at  the  age  of  sixty  to  the  newly  es- 
tablished monastery  of  Groenendael,  of  which  he 
became  the  first  prior.  Dividing  his  time  between 
a  reform  of  his  order  and  meditation,  he  became  a 
model  of  monastic  aemctity,  and  received  visitors 
from  far  and  wide,  among  them  Johannes  Tauler 
and  Geert  Groote  (qq.v.).  Soon  after  his  death 
legend  gathered  around  his  name;  and,  at  an  early 
date,  be  was  styled  dodbar  ecstaticua. 

The  writings  of  Ru3r8broeck  show  a  marked 
similarity  to  those  of  Meister  Eckart  (q.v.),  by  which 
they  may  well  have  been  influenced,  especdally  as 
the  works  of  the  older  mystic  were  certainly  read 

in  the  vicinity  of  Groenendael,  and  he 
WritingB.    may  have  heard  Eckart  at  Cologne. 

Rujrsbroeck,  tiie  best  prose  writer  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wrote  entirely  in 
Dutch,  in  a  style  mostiy  quiet  and  simple,  but 
capable,  under  the  stress  of  feeling  and  imagination, 
of  rising  to  lofty  heights.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  precision  with  which  he  was  able  to 
express  the  profoundest  thoughts,  he  is  frequent- 
ly obscure  through  his  aU^gories,  similies,  repeti- 
tions, digressions,  and  subtile  (though  often  illog- 
ical) divisions.  His  works  were  soon  translated 
into  Latin  by  his  pupils  Willem  Jordaens  and 
Groote,  and  translations  into  the  dialects  of  Gel- 
derland,  Cologne,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  High 
German  are  extant.  The  first  printed  treatise  of 
Ruysbroeck  was  the  Brrdocht,  which  appeared  under 
the  titie  De  onuUu  spirituaUutn  nuptiarum  (Paris, 
1512),  while  later  L.  Surius  published  the  Rua-' 
broekii  opera  (Cologne,  1552).  From  tiie  latter 
text,  which  is  paraphrastic  and  often  incorrect, 
Ruysbroeck's  writings  were  translated  into  German 
by  "  G.  J.  C."  (ed.  G.  Arnold,  Ofifenbach,  1701). 
Tlie  Gelder  and  Cologne  versions  of  four  tractates 
have  been  edited  by  A.  von  Amswaldt  under  the 
titie  Vier  Schriften  von  Johann  Rtubroek  in  nieder- 
dtulscher  Sprache  (Hanover,  1848).  The  chief  edi- 
tion, however,  is  the  complete  one  prepared,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Flemish  Academy  of  Biblio- 
philes, by  J.  B.  David,  Werken  van  J,  van  Ruusbroee 
(6  vols.,  Ghent,  1858-69).  This  contains  twelve 
treatises:  (1)  Chterheii  der  gheestdeker  BnUocht, 
sent  in  1530  to  the  friends  of  God  at  Strasburg,  and 
consisting  of  three  books  treating  respectively  of 
the  active,  the  inward,  and  the  contemplative  life; 
{!)  Dot  Boec  van  den  Gheestdeken  Tabemacuie  is  a 
long  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  as  the  type  of  the  mystical  life,  based  on 


the  Historia  scholasHca  of  Peter  Comestor  (q.v.); 
(3)  Dat  Boec  van  den  Ttoae^f  Dogheden,  more  ethical 
than  mystical,  is  a  development  of  Christian  virtue, 
whose  foundation  is  humOity;  (4)  the  Spieghd  der 
ewigher  SaUcheit,  written  for  the  Poor  Clares  in 
1359,  is  an  application  of  the  three  grades  of  the 
mystical  life,  respectively,  to  monasticism  and  to 
the  Eucharist,  the  work  being  mostiy  devoted  to 
the  author's  views  on  the  sacrament;  (5)  the  Van 
den  Keretenen  Ghelove  is  a  short  exposition  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  (6)  Dat  Boec  van  seven  trappen 
in  den  greet  der  gheesteliker  minnen,  on  the  three 
grades;  (7)  Tradaet  van  seven  sloten  was  written 
for  the  Poor  Clares  and  describes  the  duties  of  the 
nunnery,  with  special  stress  on  the  necessity  of  in- 
ward meditation;  (8)  Tradaet  van  den  Rike  der 
Ghdieven  is  written  largely  in  rime  of  littie  poetic 
value;  (9)  Dai  Boec  van  den  vier  Becoringhen  com- 
bats tiie  chief  errors  in  the  author's  time;  (10)  Dat 
Boec  van  den  twadf  Beghinen,  on  contemplation, 
though  often  disturbed  in  context,  is  of  much  im- 
portance for  a  knowledge  of  Ruysbroeck's  m3rsti- 
cism;  (11)  Vingherlinc,  of  het  hUckende  Steentje, 
on  the  "  white  stone  "  of  Rev.  ii.  17  (Christ,  who 
is  given  to  the  man  of  meditation),  is  also  devoted 
to  the  three  grades,  especially  the  last;  (12)  Sam- 
ltd,  of  dat  Boec  der  hoechster  Waerheit,  is  an  apology 
for  the  author's  mysticism. 

Ruysbroeck  proceeds,  in  his  mystical  system, 
from  God,  descends  to  man,  and  finally  returns  to 
God.  God  is  simple  unity,  the  supernal  essence  of 
all,  himself  immovable,  and  yet  the  motive  source 
of  things.    The  Son  is  wisdom,  the  uncreated  image 

of  the  Father;    and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Doctrines,  proceeding  from  and  returning  to  both, 

is  love,  which  unites  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  In  the  persons  God  is  eternal  activity,  in 
his  essence  eternal  rest.  All  creatures  are  thoughts 
of  God  before  creation.  In  man  soul  and  spirit  are 
to  be  distinguished,  the  former  the  principle  of  the 
life  of  the  creature,  and  the  latter  the  principle  of 
divine  life.  The  soul  has  three  qualities:  memory, 
reason,  and  will.  Higher  than  these  are,  the  essen- 
tial simplicity  and  formlessness  of  the  spirit  which 
render  it  like  the  Father;  the  intelligence  which 
receives  eternal  Wisdom  (the  Son);  and  the  sinr 
deresis  (or  spark  of  tiie  soul)  which  strives  back  to 
the  origin,  and  unites  man  with  the  divine  unity 
by  means  of  love  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
three  qualities,  being  inseparable,  constitute  tiie 
simple  substance  of  the  spirit.  Obscured  by  sin 
they  must  be  transported  by  grace,  or  wisdom  in- 
carnate, above  nature  to  God  through  the  three 
grades  of  the  active,  inward,  and  contemplative 
fife.  The  first  consists  in  conquering  sin  and  ap- 
proaching God  by  outward  acts  and  good  works. 
The  second  {vita  affectiva),  in  which  asceticism  is 
of  minor  importance,  is  characterized  by  ecstacy 
and  visions,  by  reentrance  into  self,  by  indifference 
to  everything  that  is  not  God  and  the  defacing  of 
all  mental  pictures,  striving  toward  God  with  mys- 
tical love  and  feasting  upon  him,  and  by  the  inters 
pretation  of  the  divine  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  man. 
In  the  third  stage  (vUa  vitalis),  the  Christian  rises 
above  hope,  faith,  and  all  the  virtues,  even  grace, 
to  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  tiie  divine  essence;  it 
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18  an  immediate  sense  and  poeseaBon  of  God  with- 
out knowledge  or  bounds.  It  means^ihe  dying  and 
annihilation  of  self,  in  order  to  behold  the  abwlute 
and  eternal  essence.  This  life,  a  gift  of  grace,  re- 
newed in  the  inner  secrecy  of  the  Spirit  through 
love,  comes  to  its  reality  in  the  quiet  contemplation 
of  God  and  in  the  absolute  submission  to  his  opera- 
tion. From  this  repose  of  the  Spirit  is  developed 
the  superessentia,  a  supraeesentUl  contemplation 
of  the  means  of  differentiation  of  the  Trinity,  an 
indescribable  feeling  and  state  of  bliss.  Tlie  ulti- 
mate differences  in  consciousness  between  God  and 
creature,  between  thing  and  nothing,  disappear. 
This  is  the  bridal  flight  of  Christ  with  the  human 
spirit;  the  Word  is  continually  reborn  in  the  eternal 
present,  in  which  God  is  self-producing  in  the  high- 
est excellence  ol  the  spirit.  This  proceeds  from 
light  to  light  until  the  clearness  by  which  it  sees, 
the  clearness  which  it  sees,  and  itself  are  one  and 
the  same.  Consciousness  of  supraessential  being 
and  unity  of  essence  in  God  are  attained.  Here 
Ruysbroeck  arrives  on  the  border  of  pantheism. 
Yet  he  ever  endeavored  to  diwtinyiiwh  between  the 
eternal  spirit  and  the  created;  and  in  the  union  with 
God  he  held  that  only  the  difference  of  will  and 
thought  vanished,  not  the  difference  of  personality. 
However,  so  delicate  was  the  line  that  in  his  phrase- 
ology he  often  overstepped  it;  and,  though  he  was 
In  reality  in  thorough  accord  with  orthodoxy,  and 
he  continually  antagonised  the  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit  and  the  B^hards  (see  Fbem  Spibit, 
Bbbthben  of  the;  Beohabob  and  Beouines),  yet 
In  his  writings  he  roused  grave  suspicions  among 
some  more  cautious  minds,  among  whom  was  J.  C. 
Gerson  (q.v.).  The  influence  of  Ruysbroeck  on 
theological  and  philosophical  thought  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  relatively  ^ht,  and  the  mystical  wri- 
tings of  his  immediate  pupils  were  either  ascetic  or 
repetitions  of  his  own  thoughts.  This  was  doubt- 
less due  in  part  to  his  obs^irity  and  the  liability 
of  his  phraseology  to  misinterpretation  and  also  to 
the  fear  of  the  Flemish  heretical  pantheistic  mjra- 
tidsm  of  the  B^hards.  Ruysbroeck's  activity,  in- 
deed, lay  rather  in  the  power  of  his  personality  and 
in  the  influence  he  exerted  on  kindred  minds.  It 
was  his  pupil  Groote  who  founded  the  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Life  (see  Common  Life,  Bbbthben 
OF  the),  who  also  veiy  probably  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  Ruysbroeck  himself. 

(S.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 

Bxbuookapht:  In  additkn  to  the  editions  noted  in  the 
text  F.  A.  Lambert  edited  Dm  Zimde,  Vom  glanM^ndm 
Siein,  and  Dob  Buck  mm  .  .  .  WakrhtU,  LeifMie  (1901). 
In  EngUah  there  m  lUfieeHoru  from  the  Mirror  of  a  Myotie^ 
being  OUaningM  from,  the  Worke  of  John  Rt^tAroek  (*'  Doe- 
for  Beelatieue  "),  a  Myotic  of  the  XlVth  Century,  frtmo- 
lotod  by  Barie  BoOUe,  London,  1905  (oontains  dxteen 
ehapten  of  the  ehoioest  thouchta  of  the  great  mystic). 
Beddes  the  literature  under  Mtsticism,  and  under  the 
articles  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  espedally 
OoiofON  Lira.  Bbbthrbit  of  trb.  eonsult:  M.  Maetei^ 
linck.  Ryyebroeek  and  the  Myetiea,  tptih  SdecHone  from 
HuyAroeek,  London.  1894.  new  ed..  1908;  J.  Q.  V.  Engel- 
hardt.  Richard  von  St.  Victor  und  Johannet  Ruyebroeek, 
Zur  OeachicfUe  der  myetiechen  Theoloffio,  Erlani^n,  1838; 
C.  Schmidt,  £tudea  aw  le  myetieieme  attemand  au  guator- 
eiime  atide,  Strasbuiv,  1845;  F.  Bdhringer.  Die  DevUehen 
Myetiker  dee  i4.  und  16.  JahrhunderU,  pp.  442-«ll. 
Zurich.  1855;  G.  C.  Schmidt.  £tude  eur  Jean  Rtqfebroeck, 
,  .  .  ea  vie,  Mt  Scrite,  $1  ea  doctrine,  StTMbuig,  1859;  A. 


Jundt,  Biet.  du  panthHeme  populaire  au  moyen  6ge,  Paris. 
1875;  C.  TTIlmann.  Reformers  before  the  ReformaHon,  ii. 
81-A5,  Edinbuish,  1877;  A.  Auger.  De  doetrina  et  meritia 
Joaemie  oan  Ruytbroeek,  Louvain.  1892;  W.  L.  de  Breaae. 
BifdtaQ§  tot  de  Kenni$  van  hot  Leven  en  de  Werken  van. 
/.  van  Rwubroec,  Ghent.  1896;  A.  A.  van  Otterios,  Jo- 
hannee  Ruytinoeek,  Ben  Bijdraoe  tot  de  Kenni$  van  den 
Ontwikkdinfftgano  der  Myetiek,  2d  ed.  by  J.  C.  van  Slee, 
The  Hague,  1896;  V.  Sully,  Short  Account  of  the  Ufe  and 
WriHnqe  of  the  BloBaed  John  Ruyebroeek,  London,  1910; 
SchafF,  Chrietian  Church,  v.  2,  pp.  273-278;  Lichteabeiser. 
BSR,  xL  363-366. 

RTAN,  PATRICK  JOHH:  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop ol  Philadelphia;   b.  at  Thurles  (21  m.  n.e. 
of  Tipperary),  County  Tipperaiy,  Ireland,  Feb.  20, 
1831;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  11,  1911.    He  was 
educated  at  Carlow  College,  Ireland  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1852),  and,  leaving  Ireland  for 
the  United  States,  was  attached  to  t^  clergy  staff 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  of 
which  he  became  rector  in  1856.    Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  in  the 
same  city,  and  rose  to  be  vicar^^eneral  of  the  dio- 
cese.   During  the  Civil  War  he  was  chaplain  of  the 
Gratiot  Street  Afilitary  Prison  and  Hospital,   St. 
Louis,  and  in  1868  accompanied  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Louis  to  Rome,  where  he  preached  the  English 
Lenten  sermons.    Four  years  later  (1872)  he  was 
consecrated  titular  bishop  of   Tricomia  and  ap- 
pointed bishop-coadjutor  of  St.  Louis,  with  the  right 
of  succession.    He  was  again  in  Rome  in  1883  as 
one  of  the  United  States  prelates  to  represent  the 
interests    of    religion,  and    in  1884  was  created 
titular  archbishop  of  Salamis.    Within  the  year  he 
became  archbishop  of  Philadelphia.    He  wrote  Some 
of  the  Causet  of  Modem  Rdigioue  ScepUdem  (St. 
Louis,  1805). 

RTDBBRO,  rid'berg,  ABRAHAM  VIKTOR: 
Swedish  author  and  educator;  b.  at  Jdnkoping 
(80  m.  e.  of  Gothenbuig),  province  of  Sm&land, 
Sweden,  Dec.  18,  1828;  d.  at  Stockhohn  Sept.  21, 
1895.  He  studied  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Lund,  1848-52;  was  literary  editor  of  Gdt^orgs 
HandeUtidning,  1854-76;  lay  representative  at  the 
church  congress  of  the  Swedish  State  Church,  1868; 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Swedish  Parlia- 
ment as  representative  of  the  city  of  Gothenburg, 
1870-72;  and  professor  at  the  high  school  of  Stock- 
holm from  1884.  His  service  to  Sweden  was  in  the 
dissemination  of  liberal  thought.  He  was  author 
of  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  Christ  "  (Gothen- 
burg, 1862);  "The  Jehovah  Worship  .among  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  "  (1864); 
"  Magic  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  (Stockhohn,  1865; 
English  transl..  New  York,  1879);  "On  the  Pre- 
existence  of  Man"  (1868);  "Church  and  Priest- 
hood" (1868);  "Genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs  in 
Genesis  and  the  Chronology  of  the  Septuagint" 
(Gothenbuig,  1870);  "  Roman  Legends  about  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  "  (Stockhohn,  1874);  "  Roman 
Days "  (1877;  Eng.  transl.,  including  "  Roman 
Legends,"  New  York,  1879);  and  "The  Ultimate 
Things  "  (1880).  In  his  romances  he  strives  for 
freedom,  tolerance,  and  knowledge:  "  The  Pirate  of 
the  Baltic"  (Gothenbuig,  1857);  "  Singoalla " 
(1857);  and  "The  Last  Athenian"  (1859;  En^. 
transl.,  Philadelphia,  1869).     His  scientific  works 
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are:  Seger8v6Tdei  (1884);  Undersdkningar  i  ger- 
manak  Mythologi  (2  vols.,  1886-90;  Eng.  tranfil., 
Teutonic  Mythology,  Aberdeen,  1889);  and  Om 
Ting  och  fenomen  ur  empiriak  8ynpunkt  (1890). 
Complete  works,  Skrifter,  were  issued  by  Carl  War- 
bing  (15  vols.,  Stockholm,  1896-1900). 

RTDER,  WILLIAM  HENRY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Elyria,  O.,  July  24,  1842.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.  (A.B.,  1866),  and 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1869).  After  being 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  (186^70),  he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Ober- 
lin until  1877,  and  was  then  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  until 
188S;  then  became  professor  of  New-Testament  in- 
terpretation at  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  He 
served  throughout  the  CSvil  War  in  the  Union  Army 
and  was  promoted  second  lieutenant. 

RYSRSON,  roi'er-sun,  ADOLPHUS  EGERTON: 
Canadian  Methodist;  b.  at  Charlotte ville,  Norfolk 
County,  Ontario,  Mar.  24,  1803;  d.  at  Toronto  Feb. 
19, 1882.  His  father  was  an  American  loyalist  from 
New  Jersey.  The  son  entered  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  1826;  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Guar- 
dian in  1829;  was  first  president  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege, 1841-44;  and  superintendent  of  education  in 
Upper  Canada,  1844-76.  As  a  preacher  he  was  elo- 
quent and  effective,  and  in  representative  missions 
for  his  church  he  was  able  and  commanding.  His 
main  work  was  in  organizing  education;  the  act 
which  he  drafted  in  1850  is  the  one  under  which  the 
schools  of  Ontario  have  since  been  maintained.  He 
published  Epochs  of  Canadian  Methodism  (1882), 
and  The  Loyalists  of  America  and  their  Times:  1626- 
1816  (1880). 

RYLAND,  JOHH:  Baptist;  b.  at  Warwick  (20 
m.  B.e.  of  Birmingham)  Jan.  29,  17t'>3;  d.  at  Bristol 
Hay  25,  1825.  He  was  exceedingly  precocious  as  a 
child,  learning  Hebrew  when  only  five  years  of  age, 
and  Greek  when  nine;  when  fifteen  he  began  to 
teach  at  Northampton  in  the  school  of  his  father 
(who  was  also  a  pastor);  he  began  to  preach  to 
Baptist  congregations  in  1769,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  ministry  in  1771;  he  continued  to  teach  till 
1778,  and  became  assistant  pastor  with  his  father 
in  1781  and  sole  pastor  in  1786;  in  1793  he  took 
charge  of  the  Broadmead  chapel  at  Bristol  and  be- 
came president  of  the  Baptist  college  there,  holding 
both  positions  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1792, 
and  its  secretary  from  1815  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  a  hymnist  of  some  note,  and  a  few  of  his  hjrmns 
continue  in  use,  including  ''  In  all  my  Lord's  ap- 
pointed ways."  Among  his  works  may  be  notad: 
Serious  Essays  on  the  Truths  of  the  Glorious  G*>spel 
(London,  1771;  121  pieces  in  verse,  including  some 
hymns);  The  Divine  Inspiration  and  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  Asserted  and  Proved  (1772); 
Compendious  View  of  the  Principal  Truths  of  die 
Glorious  Gospd  of  Christ  (Salisbury,  1774);  A  Cary- 
did  Statement  of  the  Reasons  which  induce  the  Bap- 
tists to  differ  in  Opinion  and  Practice  from  their 
Christian  Brethren  (London,  1827);  Memoir  of  tiie 
Rev.  Andrew  FvUer  (1816);  Serious  Remarks  on  the 
X.— 0 


Different  Representations  of  Evangelical  Doctrine  by 
the  Professed  Friends  of  the  Gospel  (2  parts,  Bristol, 
1817-18);  Pastoral  Memorials;  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author  (2  vols.,  1826-28);  and  Hymns  and 
Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects,  with  a  biographical  Sketch 
(1862). 

Bibxjograpbt:  Besides  the  sketches  as  noted  above  con- 
sult: the  memorial  sennon  by  Robert  Hall,  in  the  latter's 
Works,  i.  369-414,  London,  1832;  F.  A.  Cox,  Hisl.  of  the 
Baptist  MiasUmary  Society,  i.  1-290,  ib.  1842;  F.  L.  Col- 
vUe,  Worthies  of  Wancickshire,  pp.  623-625,  ib.  1870; 
J.  B.  Meyen.  Centenary  Volvme  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  ft>.  1893;  S.  W.  Duffield,  English  Hymns,  p.  269. 
New  York,  1886;  Julian,  Hymnoloay,  pp.  983-984;  DNB, 
1.65-66. 

RYLE,  rail,  HERBERT  EDWARD:  Chwrch  of 
England,  bishop  of  Winchester;  b.  in  London  May 
25,  1856.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1879;  M.A.,  1882),  of  which  he  was 
fellow  (1881-1901).  He  was  ordered  deacon  (1882), 
and  ordained  priest  (1883);  was  divinity  lecturer 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (1881-^84)  and  at 
King's  College  (1882-86).  He  was  principal  of  St. 
David's  Collie  (1886-88);  Hulsean  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1887-1901); 
president  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge  (1896- 
1901);  examining  chaplain  to  his  father  the  bishop 
of  Liverpool  (1883-87),  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph 
(1887-89),  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ripon  (1889-1901); 
select  preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1889,  1892,  1895, 
1899,  and  1902,  and  at  Oxford  in  1901-03;  War- 
burton  lecturer  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  of  the  same  body  in  1898-1901 ;  honorary 
canon  of  Ripon  and  commissary  of  Wellington 
(1895-1901);  honorary  chaplain  to  the  queen 
(1896-98),  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  (1898-1901). 
In  1901  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
in  1903  was  translated  to  his  present  see  of  Win- 
chester. He  has  edited  The  Psalms  of  the  Pharisees 
(in  collaboration  with  M.  R.  James;  Cambridge, 
1891),  and  has  written  The  Canon  of  the  Old  Tesior- 
ment  (London,  1892);  The  Early  Narratives  of 
Genesis  (1892);  Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Cambridge,  1893);  Philo:  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  (London,  1895) ;  On  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (1904);  and  On  Holy  Scripture  and  Criticism 
(1904). 

RYLE,  JOHN  CHARLES:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Macclesfield  (30  m.  e.s.e.  of  Liverpool)  May  10, 
1816;  d.  at  Liverpool  June  10,  1900.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B.A., 
1838;  M.A.,  1871).  He  became  curate  of  Exbury, 
Hampshire,  1841;  rector  of  St.  Thomas,  Winches- 
ter, 1843;  of  Hehningham,  SufTolk,  1844;  vicar  of 
Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  1861;  rural  dean  of  Hoxne, 
1869;  honorary  canon  of  Norwich,  1872;  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  1873-74;  at  Oxford,  1874- 
1876, 1879, 1880;  dean  designate  of  Salisbuxy,  1880; 
and  was  bishop  of  Liverpool,  1880-1900.  He  was 
an  Evangelical  in  type,  and  in  an  uncommonly  pure 
and  expressive  style  wrote  more  than  a  hundred 
tracts  on  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects,  of  which 
more  than  two  millions  have  been  circulated,  and 
many  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
He  was  also  author  of  The  Bishop^  the  Pastor ^  and 
the  Preacher f  being  biographical  Lectures  on  Latimer, 
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Baxter,  and  WhUefiM  (Ipswich,  1854);  Buhapi 
and  Clergy  of  Other  Daye  (London,  1868);  The 
Christian  Leaders  of  the  Last  Century  (1809);  Ex- 
pository Thoughts  on  the  Oospds  (7  vols.,  1856-73; 
new  ed.y  4  vols.,  1900);  Hymns  for  the  Church  on 
Earth  (I860),  being  300  hymns  and  spiritual  songs; 
Practical  Rdigion  (1874-80);  KnoU  Untied  (1874); 
Holiness  (1879);  and  Light  from  Old  Times 
(1891). 

Bibuooraphy:  J.  C.  M«fOl>oiiiieU,  LiU  and  CorregpondencM 
of  Waiiam  Connor  MaoM,  2  vols.,  London.  1806;  A.  C. 
Benson,  Life  of  B.  W.  Btn^on,  2  vols.,  ib.  1800;  DNB,  Sup- 
plement iU.  334-^5. 

RTSWICX;  ris^wic,  CLAUSE:  A  stipulation  in- 
troduced by  the  French  representative  into  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French  had  installed  Ro- 
man Catholic  worship  and  diverted  Evangelical 
church  properties  to  Roman  Catholic  use  in  many 
(German  places  of  which  Louis  XIV.  had  taken  pos- 
session under  pretext  of  the  reunion  of  Nimeguen 
(1679).  These  were  now  to  be  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  The  final  draft  was  already 
being  prepsjed  when  shortly  before  midnight  of 
Oct.  29,  1697,  the  French  representative  insisted 
upon  adding  to  the  fourth  article  the  clause, 
"  nevertheless  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall 


remain  in  the  same  status  in  which  it  now  is  in  the 
places  so  restored  ";  and  he  threatened  that  the 
French  king  would  break  off  negotiations  immedi- 
ately and  resume  the  war  against  those  offering 
impediments.  The  representatives  of  the  emperor 
and  the  Roman  CathoUc  estates,  the  imperial  depu- 
tation, and  the  delegates  of  WOrttemberg,  of  the 
counts  of  Wetterau,  and  the  imperial  city  of  Frank- 
fort attached  their  signatures;  and  for  want  of  a 
vigorous  support  from  the  English  and  Dutch  rep- 
resentatives and  the  Swedish  mediator,  the  remon- 
strances of  the  remaining  Evangelicals  were  in 
vain.  The  emperor,  however,  unconditionally  rati- 
fied the  peace,  and  thus  the  diet  consented  that  the 
matter  should  rest,  although  1,922  places  were 
affected  by  a  change  of  their  religious  relation. 
Specially,  the  Elector  Palatinate  Johann  Wilhelm, 
under  Jesuitic  influence,  employed  the  clause  for 
despoiling  the  Evangelicals. 

(C.  T.  G.  VON  ScHEURLf.) 
Bibuooraprt:  J.  8.  Potter,  Hutariache  BnJbmekHung  d«r 
hevitigm  StaaUoerfiumne  dea  deuUchm  RneKt,  ii.  300  eqq.. 
OOttingen,  1787;  J.  C.  Neuhaus,  Der  Friode  von  Ryneick 
wnd  dU  Ahtrelung  SiraMbf$rga  an  Frankrtieh  1607,  Frei- 
buis,  1874.  The  baokgRnmd  in  the  other  treaties  men- 
tioned is  sivm  in  biM  in  CotiiMd^  Modern  Hi&lory,  voL 
New  York.  1008. 


SAADIA,  s(l-6'dl-6,  BEN  JOSEPH  (SAID  AL  FAT- 

YUMI):  Jewish  rabbi;  b.  at  Dilas  in  Upper  Egypt, 
892;  d.  at  Sura  (100  m.  s.  of  Bagdad),  Babylonia, 
942.  In  915  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  in  928  be- 
came gaon,  or  head  teacher,  of  the  ancient  academy 
of  Sura;  but  on  account  of  strife  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  Bagdad,  930-937.  He  is  distinguished  for 
his  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Job, 
Psalms,  Canticles,  and  other  books  of  the  Bible, 
with  brief  annotations;  his  grammatical  and  lexical 
works;  and,  above  all,  for  Ids  "Book  of  Articles  of 
Faith  and  Doctrines  of  Dogma"  in  Arabic,  com- 
pleted in  933;  known  only  in  the  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  Judah  ibn  Tibbon,  Sefer  emunot  we-de'ot 
(Constantinople,  1562;  Germ,  transl.,  by  Julius 
Fuerst,  Glaubenslehre  und  Philosophie  von  Saadja 
Fajjumi,  Leipeic,  1845,  in  Die  jUdischen  Rdigions- 
philosophen  dee  MitteUdters,  vol.  i.).  Saadia  was  a 
representative  of  the  peshat,  or  literal  interpreta- 
tion, a  creator  of  Hebrew  philology,  and  the  pro- 
moter of  a  new  school  of  exegesis  characterised  by  a 
rational  investigation  of  the  contents  and  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  text.  His  work  was  characterised 
by  treating  each  book  as  a  whole  and  the  contents  as 
a  unity,  and  by  minuteness  of  exegesis;  and  his 
style,  in  translation  and  authorship,  aimed  at 
simple  form  and  pure  vocabulary.  In  his  philosophy 
he  surveyed  the  entire  field  of  doctrine,  ranging  from 
the  idea  of  Cod  to  ethics,  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
revelation. 

BibuooiUpbt:  JB,  x.  £78^588  (excellent;  ocmtaitts  veiy 
fuU  list  of  Uterature);  8.  Hunk.  NoUes  9ur  R.  Saadia  Oaon, 
Paris.  1838;  A.  Qeiger,  in  JiUHaehe  ZmUehrift  fUr  Wi$§en- 
Khaft  und  Leben,  v.  267-310;  J.  Quttmann.  Die  Rditfiona- 
philoMphie  dM  Saadia,  GAttinien,  1882;  A.  Harkavy. 
Stvdien  und  MHiheUunifen,  voL  v..  BerUn.  1891;    idem. 


in  JQR,  xui,  65fr-e68;  W.  Enidkamper.  De  Saadia 
Gaoni9  viia,  MOnster.  1807;  M.  FriedlAnder.  in  JQR,  v. 
177-109;  8.  Poimmki,  in  JQR,  viu.  084^91.  x.  238-276. 

SAALSCHUBTZ,  sOl'shQti,  JOSEPH  LEVHI: 
German  rabbi  and  archeologist;  b.  at  KOnigs- 
berg  Mar.  15,  1801;  d.  there  Aug.  23,  1863.  He 
studied  in  the  university  of  KOnigsberg  (Ph.D., 
1824) ;  held  positions  as  rabbi  and  teacher  in  Berlin, 
1825-29,  and  in  Vienna  1829-35;  became  rabbi  at 
KOnigsberg,  after  1835;  in  1847  he  became  privat- 
dooent  in  Hebrew  archeology,  and  afterward  pro- 
fessor extraordinary.  He  was  the  author,  among 
other  works,  of  Forschungen  im  QMete  der  hebr&isch- 
dgyptischen  ArchOologie,  three  parts  (KOnigsbeig, 
1838-51);  Form  und  Qeist  der  bibHsch-hebrilischtn 
Poesis  (1853);  and  ArchOologie  der  Hebrder,  in 
twelve  parts  (1855-56).  He  also  edited  a  new 
edition  of  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Das  mos&isehe  Reeht  mit 
BerOcksichtigung  des  spAtem  JUdischen^  in  two  parts 
(Berlin,  1846-48). 

Bibuoorapht:  S.  Carpin,  in  AUgtmeine  ZeiUckrift  det  Ju- 
deniumM,  Oet  18,  1901;  JB,  z.  686. 

SABAOTH^  sab'd-oth  or  sfl-ba'-dth:  A  term 
used  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  iz.  29; 
Jas.  V.  4)  as  a  title  of  Giod,  but  in  the  RngHah  Old 
Testament  translated  "hosts." 

From  I  Sam.  i.  3,  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
the  Hebr.  uhaothf  **  hosts,"  appears  constantly  as  an 
element  in  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  word  is  used  with  or  without  the  article 
in  various  combinations,  such  as  "Yahweh  God 
of  hosts,"  "Adonai  Yahweh  of  hosts,"  "Adonai 
Yahweh  God  of  hosts,"  "the  Lord  Adonai  of 
hosts,"    with    variants   even  from   these  several 
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fonns  (cf.  Isa.  i.  24,  x.  23,  24;  HO0.  xh,  5;  Amofl. 
iii.  13,  V.  16;  II  Sam.  v.  10,  and  many  times).     In 
^  many  of  these  combinations  Adonai  is 

Use  a2id  a  reading  in  the  margin  intended  to 
Dtstribiition  displace  Yahweh;  in  other  cases,  partic- 
of  the  Term,  ularly  in  the  second  and  third  books  of 
Pfialms,  Elohim  displaces  an  original 
Yahweh.  Theformiila  "Yahweh  God  of  hosts''  is 
eomparatively  rare,  while  "  Yahweh  of  hosts  "  occurs 
2^  times,  and  the  presupposition  is  that  the  latter 
IS  the  original  form,  which  may,  however,  have  im- 
plied the  fuller  formula,  unless  it  be  supposed  that 
Yahweh  is  a  later  substitution  for  an  earlier  "El," 
another  form  for  "God."  The  distribution  of  the 
ezpreseion  "of  hosts"  may  be  set  forth  something 
like  this:  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  eleven  times;  in 
the  books  of  Kings,  five  times;  in  I  Chron.,  in 
parallels  to  Samuel,  three  times;  in  the  prophetic 
books  247  (248)  times,  of  which  fifty-five  occur- 
rences are  in  Isa.  i.-xxxix.,  and  six  times  in  Isa. 
xliv.-liv.;  while  fifteen  occurrences  are  in  Pbalms,  of 
niiich  fourteen  are  in  the  second  and  third  books. 
It  is  omitted  from  the  Hezateuch,  Judges,  Esekiel, 
Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Hagiog- 
rapfaii  except  Psalms  and  Chronicles.  It  often  oc- 
curs in  the  text  of  the  Septuagint  where  it  is  not  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  books  of  Samuel 
in  five  of  the  eleven  cases  it  is  used  in  connection 
with  the  ark  or  with  war,  and  this  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  relation  with  the  fact  that  the  root  ^^aba'  is 
broadly  Semitic  and  deals  with  war.  Whether  the 
hosts  of  which  Yahweh  was  God  were  those  of 
heavezt — ^the  angels  and  stars— or  of  Israel  seems  to 
be  decided  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
plural  is  generally  in  connection  with  the  armies  of 
Israel  (cf.  Ex.  vii.  4);  in  Pb.  Ixviii.  13;  Jer.  iii.  19 
the  reference  is  to  the  armies  of  the  nations  (when 
the  heavenly  hosts  are  meant,  the  singular  is  eveiy- 
where  used,  cf.  Ps.  ciii.  21,  cxlviii.  2 
Eaxlier  amended  text).  This  conclusion  is 
Usage;  supported  by  I  Sam.  xvii.  45,  cf.  verses 
Israel's.  26,  36;  by  the  fact  that  Israel's  wars 
War  Hosts,  are  Yahweh's  (Nimi.  xxi.  14;  I  Sam. 
XXV.  28);  and  by  the  fact  that  Yahweh 
is  the  leader  of  the  Israelitio  armies  (II  Sam.  v.  24; 
Isa.  xiiL  4;  in  Joel  iv.  11  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
reference  is  to  heavenly  armies).  A  question  of 
interpretation  is  raised  by  Ps.  xxiv.  10,  cf.  verse  8 
and  I  Sam.  xvii.  45;  the  fact  that  verses  7-10  were 
chanted  on  the  occasion  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark 
into  the  sanctuary  makes  it  preferable  to  construe 
"the  Lord  of  hosts"  of  this  passage  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hebrew  armies.  A  similar  line  of 
reasoning  is  reached  in  connection  with  I  Sam.  i.  3, 
iv.  3  sqq.,  where  the  ark  is  designated  as  belonging 
to  "the  Lord  of  hosts";  of  especial  weight  in  this 
relation  is  II  Sam.  vi.  2.  In  this  last  case  the  for- 
mula in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  simply  shows 
that  the  person  or  thing  mentioned  is  in  a  relation  of 
subordination  to  the  person  bearing  the  name  (cf . 
Isa.  iv.  1,  bdii.  19),  which  subordination  involves 
the  claim  to  protection  (Jer.  xiv.  9).  As  the  name 
of  Yahweh  is  "  called  "  over  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxv.  29) 
and  the  temple  (I  Kings  viii.  43)  to  indicate  the 
closeness  of  relations  with  Yahweh,  so  the  ark  in 
U  Sam.  vi.  2  is  called  by  Yahweh's  name  to  show 


Its  close  connection  with  Um.  The  same  re- 
lationship of  the  ark  with  Yahweh  as  the  leader 
of  the  hosts  of  Israel  appears  in  the  early  passage 
Nimi.  X.  35-36;  cf.  xiv.  44;  Josh.  vi.  4  sqq.;  II 
Sam.  xi.  11,  xv.  24  sqq.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
passages  considered  is  to  show  that  the  expression 
"Lord  of  hosts"  recalled  Yahweh  as  the  leader  of 
the  Israelitic  battle  array. 

While  this  is  so  and  while  it  appears  to  be  the 
consistent  usage  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  represents  the  original  usage.    An 

examination  is  the  more  necessary  in 
Objections,  view  of  the  absence  of  the  article  in 

some  cases  and  of  the  use  of  the  plural. 
It  was  advanced  by  Delitzsch  as  an  objection  to  the 
view  here  stated  that  in  this  case  the  expression 
would  have  been  expected  in  the  Pentateuch  inas- 
much as  in  twenty  cases  the  formula  "hosts  of 
Israel"  is  found.  But  it  was  pointed  out  by  A. 
Klostermann  (OeschichU  des  VoUcea  Israel,  p.  76, 
Munich,  1896)  that  "Lord  of  hosts"  was  evidently 
cast  out  of  Joshua  in  the  process  of  editing  (in  Josh, 
vi.  17  the  Septuagint  still  reads  it,  and  Josh.  xi.  11, 
13  probably  had  it)  at  a  time  when  the  formula  re- 
called the  hosts  of  heaven  (as  objects  of  idolatry). 
Borchert  attempted  to  show  that  zaba^  did  not 
designate  "hosts  of  war"  but  mere  population;  in 
this  he  overlooked  that  in  P  at  least  (Nimi.  ii.)  the 
conception  is  that  of  a  warlike  host  from  which  the 
Levites  were  excluded  as  not  subject  to  warlike 
levies.  A  more  difficult  objection  to  meet  is  the  one 
that  if  "  Lord  of  hosts  "  originally  designated  the  war 
god  as  the  leader  of  Israel's  hosts,  lliis  expression 
should  be  more  frequent  in  this  sense  in  the  earlier 
prophecies.  Passages  which  raise  a  doubt  are  Amos 
iii.  13,  V.  16,  27,  vi.  8, 14  where  the  "Lord  of  hosts" 
threatens  Israel,  and  Isa.  i.  24,  ii.  1,  12,  15,  and  the 
like,  where  classes  or  individuals  are  under  menace. 
Another  class  of  passages  is  that  in  which  the  idea 
of  world  rulership  is  inherent,  such  as  II  Kings 
xix.  31;  Isa.  ix.  7,  x.  16,  24,  26,  33,  and  similar 
passages.  Sometimes  the  phrase  denotes  simply 
"the  sublime"  and  is  equivalent  to  "the  Holy 
One"  (Isa.  vi.  5,  viii.  13,  xviii.  7,  Ii.  15;  Amos.  iv. 
13).  But  since  the  activities  of  the  divine  absolute- 
ness or  holiness  are  related  to  his  plans  for  Israel, 
Yahweh  zdyaoth,  "Yahweh  of  hosts,"  may  designate 
without  special  emphasis  Israel's  God  and  kiog,  as 
is  shown  by  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  ex- 
pression is  found  either  in  apposition  or  parallelism 
with  "God  of  Israel"  or  like  expressions.  The  op- 
position between  prophetic  usage  and  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  the  idea  of  God  as  leader  in  battle 
is  by  many  commentators  set  aside  by  the  concep- 
tion of  a  transformation  in  the  coiu-se  of  centuries; 
i.e.,  the  earthly  hosts  give  way  in  the  enlarging  con- 
ceptions to  heavenly  hosts,  whether  of  stars  or 
angels  or  other  heavenly  powers.  The  transforma* 
tion  of  the  idea  of  hosts  from  heaven  to  earth  is 
evident;  but  the  passages  give  ground  for  debate 
whether  the  heavenly  hosts  were  angels  or  stars. 
For  the  former  make  such  passages  as  Josh.  v.  13 
sqq.;  II  Kings  vi.  17;  Isa.  xxiv.  21;  I  Kings  xxii. 
19;  Dan.  vii.  10.  Yet  frequently  "host  of  heaven" 
represents  in  part  the  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
(Deut.    iv.  19;    II  Kings  xvii.  16;    Jer.  viii.  2; 
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Zeph.  i.  5)»  in  part  the  monuments  of  God's  creative 
omnipotence  (Gen.  ii.  1;  Isa.  zzxiv.  4;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  22).  In  this  line  of  reasoning  the  mistake 
has  been  made  sometimes  of  noting  the  fact  of  the 
use  of  the  singular  "host  of  heaven"  and  ignoring 
the  use  of  ^thaoih  (plural)  to  designate  earthly  hosts 
where  "of  heaven''  is  omitted.  Another  difficulty 
is  that  if  Yahweh  ^ebaoth  originally  designated  the 
war  god  of  Israel  as  represented  by  the  ark,  this 
connection  could  not  have  been  so  wholly  for- 
gotten by  the  time  of  Isaiah  as  to  be  entirely 
absent. 

It  is  not  a  chance  that  just  this  designation  is 
used  by  Isaiah  in  the  trisagion  (Isa.  vi.  3).  Though 
Isaiah  was  still  conscious  of  the  connection  of 
Yahweh  zebaoik  with  the  ark,  yet  the  reference  of 
tebaoih  to  the  hosts  of  Israel  alone  was  still  incon- 
ceivable. The  solution  of  these  difficulties  has  been 
sought  by  considering  that  the  phrase 
Solution  as  referring  to  the  G^  represented  by 
Indicated  the  ark  had  also  another  designation 
by  Isaiah,  than  "earthly  hosts,"  a  meaning  to 
us  unknown  but  of  which  the  prophets 
had  a  clear  consciousness.  The  expression  may 
have  been  transferred  from  some  other  deity  to 
Yahweh,  the  original  sense  lost,  and  the  epithet 
avoided  by  the  older  writers.  But  Isaiah,  e.g.,  could 
not  have  used  the  phrase  so  purposely  and  with  such 
solemnity  without  a  definite  conception  of  its  con- 
tent, and  this,  too,  as  warranted  by  its  original 
meaning,  even  though  he  deepened  and  extended 
this.  And  this  latter  would  be  helped  by  the  fact 
that  since  Solomon's  time  the  ark  had  receded  from 
observation  by  remaining  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  fearful, 
unapproachable,  and  supremely  holy.  After  Isaiah 
had  so  stamped  the  usage  as  extended  to  a  trans- 
cendental or  heavenly  hoety  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  another,  such  as  Jeremiah,  should  not  employ 
it  for  special  emphasis.  As  the  original  meaning  df 
the  phrase  receded  in  memory,  the  more  would  the 
conception  of  Yahweh  as  leader  of  angel  hosts  ap- 
pear in  expression,  and  the  same  would  apply  to 
the  connection  of  ub€U)th  with  the  stare.  Thus 
"Yahweh  of  hosts"  came  to  designate  the  world 
creator  and  world  ruler.  A  proof  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  word  is  found  in  the  varied  and  suc- 
cessive translations  of  the  Septuagint,  where  there 
appear  kurioa  (ho  theos)  Sabaothf  kuiioB  (ho  theos) 
tdn  dynameOn  (in  other  translators,  hurioB  idn 
airaiidn),  ho  theos  ho  pantokrai&r  or  kurioa  panto- 
krcUOr,  "  Sabaoth  "  stands  alone  as  a  designation  of 
God  in  the  Sibylline  Books,  i.  304,  while  the  Ophitic 
Gnostics  made  Sabaoth  one  of  the  planet  spirits. 

(E.  Kautzbch.) 
Bibuooeapbt:  F.  Delitnch,  in  Zeitachrift  fur  luthen$eh§ 
Theolooit  und  KircKe,  1874,  pp.  217  sqq.;  E.  Schrader,  in 
JahrbUcher  fUr  vroteataniueKe  Theotogie,  1875,  pp.  316 
•qq.;  W.  von  Baudiasin,  Stuiien  mw  Bemititehen  Rdioion*- 
OtaAiehU,  i.  119,  Letpsic,  1876;  W.  H.  Kosten,  in  ThT., 
z  (1876).  63  sqq.;  H.  Schulti.  Old  Testament  Theotomf,  2 
vols.,  London,  1892;  A.  Dillmann,  HanAuch  der  aUUda- 
menUicken  TheoloffU,  pp.  220  sqq.,  Leipeio.  1895;  Borch«ri, 
in  T8K,  1896,  pp.  619  sqq.;  R.  Smend,  Lthrbuch  der  aU- 
tealamenUiehen  RdigiontgeichichU,  pp.  201  sqq.,  FreibuiVi 
1899;  M.  Lohr,  Urdersuchungen  nun  Buck  Amos,  pp.  38 
sqq.,  Oiessen,  1901;  F.  Scbwally,  Semitisehe  Kriegaalter- 
tUmer,  i.  4  sqq..  Leipdc,  1901;  B.  F.  Westooti,  The  Hie- 
torie  Fctith,  pp.  21  sqq.,  London,  1904;    H.  Gressmann, 


Der  Uraprung  der  ieraditieeK^lidiechen  Eeekatoiogie,  pp. 
72  sqq.,  GOttincen,  1905;  W.  Hammann,  ErkUXrung  von 
Pe.  t4f  pp.  81  sqq.,  Dannatadt,  1905;  B.  Btade.  Bib- 
Heche  TheoloffU  dee  A.  T.,  L  73-74,  TObincen,  1905;  G. 
Wastphal,  in  Orienialiecke  Studien  turn  70,  Geburtetag 
r.  Ndldekee,  iL  717  sqq.,  Giessen,  1906;  K.  MarU.  Ge- 
eehiehte  der  ieraditieehen  Religion,  pp.  157  sqq.,  Stras- 
buzK,  1907;  Zinunein,  in  Sohrader,  KAT,  pp.  421,  456; 
DB,  iL  203.  iiL  137-138,  eztxm  vol.,  pp.  636-637;  BB, 
ilL  3328-^30;  Vifourofuz,  Dietionnaire,  faso.  aczzv. 
1288-1289. 

SAB  AS,  sd'hOs:  Name  of  several  saints. 

1.  Palestinian  hennit  and  abbot,  and  founder  of 
the  order  of  Sabaites;  b.  at  Mutalasca  (Mutala) 
near  Cssarea,  Cappadocia,  439;  d.  near  Jerusalem, 
probably  on  Dec.  5,  531  or  532.  At  the  age  of  five 
his  parents  took  him  to  Alexandria;  at  eight,  he 
renounced  the  world  and  entered  a  monastery;  and 
at  eighteen  he  began  to  live  as  a  hermit  on  the  south- 
ern course  of  the  Kedron  near  the  northwest  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (the  site  of  the  present  monastery  of 
Mar  Sabha).  There  he  remained  five  yeare,  being 
a  favorite  disciple  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  (d.  473). 
With  the  spread  of  his  fame  for  holiness,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  a  laura  with  the  rule  of  8t.  Basil, 
which  was  the  first  of  many.  In  491  Sabas  was  oi^ 
dained  priest  and  made  exarch  of  all  hermits  in 
southern  Palestine.  Such  was  the  honor  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  that  his  inter- 
cession in  behalf  of  Elias,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
received.  Though  Elias  was  forced  into  exile  in 
517,  his  successor,  Johannes,  was  induced  by  Sabas 
to  anathematise  all  opponents  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  especially  the  Origenistic  monks. 

In  art  Sabas  is  represented  with  an  apple,  since  he 
refused  to  eat  that  fruit  on  account  of  its  part  in 
the  fall  of  man.  He  is  likewise  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  lions,  in  allusion  to  his  hermit  life  in  a 
cave.  His  order,  the  Sabaites,  never  spread  beyond 
Palestine.  Their  habit  was  a  yellowish-brown 
mantle,  with  a  black  scapular. 

5.  Gothic  martyr;  drowned  in  the  Musaeus  (a 
tributary  of  the  Danube)  about  372.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  horribly  tortured  by  the  Visigothic  King 
Athanario  (or  Athanarid),  and  the  account  of  his 
death  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  Christian 
Goths  to  the  Churoh  of  Cappadocia,  to  which  the 
Roman  prefect  Soranus  is  said  to  have  sent  his 
remains  at  the  request  of  Basil  the  Great. 

8.  Gothic  martyr,  put  to  death  at  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Aurelian  (270-275),  together  with  some 
seventy  other  Christians. 

4.  Bi^op  of  Paltus  in  Syria,  and  an  orthodox 
delegate  to  i^e  synods  of  Ckinstantinople  (448) 
and  Chalcedon  (451). 

6.  The  surname  of  a  hermit  named  Julianus,  who 
lived  in  the  fourth  century  in  a  cave  near  Edessa, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  anti-Arian  orthodoxy 
and  for  his  miracles.  (O.  ZOcKisBf.) 

Bibuoorapht:  On  1:  the  Vila  by  Cyril  of  Seythopolis,  ta 
J.  B.  Cotelerius.  MonumerUa  eedeeitB  Oraca,  iii.  220-376, 
Paris,  1686;  A.  H.  Hore,  Eighteen  Ceniuriee  of  the  Ortho- 
doac  Oreek  Chvreh,  pp.  285-286.  New  York,  1890;  F.  Die- 
kamp.  Die  origenietieehen  StreiHgkeiten  tm  6,  Jakrhvmdeii, 
pp.  6  sqq..  Monster,  1890;  Ceillier,  Avieure  eaerie,  z.  7M, 
zi.  274-277,  882,  ziv.  268;  Neander,  Chrietian  Church, 
U.  271,  764;  DCB,  iv.  666^667.  On  2:  ASB,  April,  il 
88-00;  Tomasoheek,  in  the  SitsungtberichU  of  the  Vienna 
Aoademy,  1881-82,  pp.  437^92;  C.  A.  Soott,  UlfUae, 
ApoMe  of  iKe  Gothe,  p.  90,  London,  1886.    On  3:  ASB, 
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Apr.,  iiL  261.  On  4:  M.  Le  Quien,  Otmm  Ckrutianw, 
a.  709.  Paris,  1740;  Hazxluin,  CtmciUa,  IL  138,  170.  370. 
On  5:  A8B.,  Oot.  18. 

SABATIER,  BOrhf^tj^,  CHARLES  PAUL  MARIE: 
French  Protestant;  b.  at  St.  Michael-de-Chabrilla- 
nawL,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Ard^he,  Aug. 
3, 1S58.  He  was  educated  at  the  lyceums  of  Besan- 
(on  and  Lille  and  in  the  theological  department  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1885.  He  was  then  vicar  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Strasbin^,  but  was  ex- 
pelled from  Gennany  because  he  declined  to  accept 
a  position  which  would  oblige  him  to  become  a 
German  citizen.  He  then  returned  to  France  and 
w&fl  for  five  years  (1889-94)  pastor  at  St.  Ci^rge-Ia- 
Serre,  Ardftche,  when  he  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
retire  from  the  ministry.  After  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  historical  and  theological 
studies.  In  1902  he  founded  at  Assisi,  Italy,  the 
Soci^t^  intemationale  des  Etudes  franciscaines.  In 
1898  he  was  created  an  honorary  citizen  of  Assisi 
in  recognition  of  his  studies  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (an  honor  previously  conferred  only  on 
(jaribaldi)  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  Rome.  He 
has  edited  La  Didachk  des  dome  apdbres  (Paris, 
1885);  Speculum  perfeciionis,  seu  SancH  Francisci 
Assisieneie  Ugenda  anHquiuivfuij  audore  fratre  Leone 
(1898);  Fratris  FrancUci  Bcartholdi  de  Aeeieio 
tradatue  de  Indtdgeniia  SanetcB  MaruE  de  PorHunn 
ada  (1900);  Adue  Sandi  Francisci  et  eeniorum 
ejxia  (1902);  Flordum  SancH  Francisci  Assisiensis, 
liber  aureus  qui  Italice  diciiur,  /.  Fioretti  di  San  Fran- 
cesco, and  the  periodical  Opuscules  de  crUique  his-' 
tarique,  which  he  founded  in  1904.  He  discovered 
in  May,  1901,  at  Capestrane  in  the  Abruzzi  the 
long-lost  manuscript  of  the  Franciscan  Regula 
antiqiM  tertii  ordinis,  which  he  edited  at  Paris  in 
1901.  As  independent  works  he  has  written  Vie  de 
Si.  Francois  d* Assise  (Paris,  1893;  Eng.  transl. 
by  L.  S.  Houghton,  New  York,  1891;  this  work  has 
been  translated  into  the  principal  European  lan- 
guages); A  propos  de  la  separation  des  iglises  d 
de  Vetai  (1905;  Eng.  transl.,  DiMsiMishment  in 
France,  by  Robert  Dell,  London,  1906);  Lettre 
ouverte  ii  .  .  .  le  cardinal  Gibbons  .  .  .  sur  la  s^par 
ration  des  iglises  d  de  Viiat  en  France  (1907);  Mod- 
ernism (London,  1908;  Jowett  Lectures);  and  Les 
ModamisteSf  Notes  d'histoire  rdigieuse  conbnnporaine 
(Paris,  1909). 

SABATDSR,  LOUIS  AUGUST:  French  Protestant; 
b.  at  Vallon  (95  m.  n.w.  of  Marseilles)  Oct.  22, 1839; 
d.  at  Paris  Apr.  12,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  Montpellier  and  at  Montauban,  and  also 
studied  for  a  time  at  Basel,  Tabingen,  and  Heidel- 
berg. After  being  an  agent  oi  the  Soci^t^  centrale 
protestante  d'^vang^lisation  at  Aubenas,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1870,  professor  of  Reformed  dog- 
matics at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  however,  he  helped 
to  organize  a  Protestant  ambulance  service  which 
accompanied  the  Army  of  the  Loire;  and  declining 
a  professorship  proffered  him  at  Strasburg  by  the 
German  government,  and  otherwise  manifesting  his 
hostility  to  the  new  regime,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  I 


the  dty.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  secre- 
tary oi  the  £cole  libre  des  sciences  religieuses, 
se^dng  meanwhile  to  replace  Strasburg  by  a 
theological  faculty  to  be  afi&liated  with  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Declining  a  call  to  Lausanne,  he  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  journalism;  but  in  1877  he  saw 
his  hopes  fulfilled  when  the  theological  faculty  of 
Strasbin^  was  transferred  to  Paris  and  he  again  as- 
sumed the  chair  of  Reformed  dogmatics.  Later 
he  became  associate  director  of  the  section  for  the 
history  of  religion  at  the  £cole  des  hautes  Etudes, 
and  in  1895  was  made  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty. 

The  initial  point  of  view  of  Sabatier  was  that  of 
entire  orthodoxy;  but  the  lifelong  problem  which 
he  set  himself,  the  reconciliation  of  faith  with 
science,  led  him  further  and  further  away  from 
orthodox  tenets.  As  early  at  1880  he  adopted  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism,  and  his  conclusions 
were  such  as  to  lead  him  to  abandon  the  teaching  of 
the  C3iurch  not  only  concerning  the  person  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  remaining 
positions  ctf  orthodox  dogma.  To  Sabatier  religion 
owed  its  origin  to  the  desire  of  man  to  reconcile  the 
antinomy  between  his  empirical  and  his  ideal  ego, 
and  thus  became  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  In  the  religious  evolution  of 
the  race  revelation  has  passed  through  three 
stages:  m3rthological  (paganism),  dogmatic  (Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant),  and  critical  or 
psychological,  the  latter  alone  at  once  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  piety  and  criticism.  Such  rev- 
elation is  essentially  spiritual  and  progressive, 
though  always  subject  to  the  limits  of  human 
subjectivity.  Religious  sources  and  standards  thus 
need  constant  revision  on  the  basis  of  personal 
experience. 

The  culmination  of  religious  development,  ac- 
cording to  Sabatier,  is  Christianity,  the  cardinal 
principle  of  which  is  to  be  a  child  of  God,  historically 
assured  to  man  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  in  whom  was 
first  realized  the  divine  revelation  which  has  since 
been  repeated  as  the  experience  of  the  pious  Chris- 
tian. This  principle  can  not  be  overthrown  by 
scientific  criticism,  since  it  is  raised  above  the  means 
and  methods  of  historical  criticism  in  virtue  of 
being  personal  experience.  Yet  theology  can  not 
dispense  with  criticism,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
strip  temporary  and  chance  elements  from  the 
absolute  principle,  and  thus  to  render  possible  an 
ever  purer  realization  of  Christian  piety.'  This 
process  of  continual  revision  is  the  task  of  dogmatics, 
its  subject  matter  being  primarily  the  creeds,  which, 
in  the  evolution  of  religion,  become  obsolete,  lose 
their  practical  meanings,  and  become  mere  for- 
mulas. The  function  of  Protestant  dogmatics  ac- 
cordingly lies  in  the  choice  of  such  creeds  as  shall 
correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  soul  and  shall 
harmonize  with  the  religious  consciousness. 

Sabatier's  works,  received  in  Germany  with  com- 
parative coolness,  were  enthusiastically  welcomed 
in  France;  a  section  of  French  Roman  (Catholicism 
received  a  new  impulse;  and  his  books  appealed  to 
the  general  Protestant  public,  and  even  to  circles 
which  had  broken  with  all  religion.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  representative  of  the  modem  type  of  theo- 
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logian,  yet  free  from  all  factioiULliflm,  and  anxious 
to  construct  and  reconcile  rather  than  to  destroy 
and  alienate.  In  his  Religioru  of  Authority  he  de- 
clared that  his  object  was  "  to  reconcile  all  that  is 
eternal  in  the  Christian  faith  with  the  most  rigid 
demands  of  the  scientific  spirit." 

Hk  princtpftl  writincf  an  as  follows:  L«  Thncianag^  ds 
JiMtu^hrUt  aur  aa  peraonne  (Paris.  1803);  Eaaai  ntr  Ua 
aoureea  da  la  vie  da  JUiua  (ISdO) ;  Jofuumia  avangaUum  aaevlo 
inavnU  aaettndo  in  aeeUaia  jam  adfuiaaa  demonatratur  (1800); 
Jiaua  da  Naaantli  (1807);  VApdtra  Paul  (1870,  3d  ed.. 
180C;  Eoc.  Cransl.,  Tha  ApoMa  Paul,  London.  1801); 
OwUat::.ia  la  taeitvma  (1872);  Da  Finfiumea  daa  femmaa 
aur  la  litUnUtira  franeaiaa  (1873);  RappoH  aw  laa  daneera 
qyi  menacamt  Violiaa  rSformia  at  laa  mayana  da  rkablir 
la  paix  dana  aon  aain  (1870);  La  Canon  du  Nauvaau 
Taalamant  (1877);  Da  FaaprU  thMooiqve  (1878);  Mhnoir 
aur  la  noHea  hSbralqua  da  VaaprU  (1870);  Lea  Originaa  lit- 
tirairaa  da  rApoealypaa  de  Saint^aan  (1888);  La  Via  in- 
tima  daa  doffmaa  (1800);  Eaaai  d*una  t/Uoria  eritiqua  da  la 
cannaiaaance  raiioieuaa  (1803);  ^Jaguiaaa  d*una  philoaophia 
da  la  ralifficn  d*apria  la  paycKologia  ai  Chiatoira  (1807;  partial 
Eng.  transl..  Outlinaa  of  a  PhUoaopky  o/  Raiioion  boMci  on  Pay- 
cholooy  and  Hiatory,  London,  1807,  new  ed..  1002);  La  Ra- 
iioion at  la  culture  modsma  (1807);  Tha  Vitality  of  ChriaUan 
Dogmaa  and  their  Power  of  Evolution:  a  Study  in  Raligioua 
PhUoaophy  (London.  1808);  La  Critique  ^ibliqua  at  Vhia- 
toire  daa  ralioiona  (Paris,  1001);  La  Doctrine  de  V  expiation 
at  aon  ivolution  hiatorique  (1003;  Eng.  tnuisl..  Doctrine  of 
tha  Atonement  and  ita  Hiatorical  Evolution;  Raiioion  and 
Modem  Ctitture,  London,  1004);  and  the  posthumous  Lea 
Ralioiona  d^autoriU  at  la  rdioion  da  Veaprit  (1003;  Eng. 
transl.,  Ralioiona  of  Authority  and  Ralioiona  of  the  Spirit, 
trith  Memoir  ...  by  Jean  R^ville,  London.  1004). 

(EUQBN  LaCHBNMANN.) 
Bibuoorapht:  On  Sabatier's  philosophy  and  theology  con- 
sult: E.  MtoAgos,  PuMicationa  diveraea  aur  la  fUUiame  at 
aon  applieation  a  Venaeionemenl  ehritian  traditionnal,  Paris, 
1000;  idem.  La  ThMooia  dTAuouaU  StAatiar,  ib.  1001; 
idem.  Le  Fidiiama  at  la  notion  de  la  foi,  ib.  1005;  Riemen, 
Hat  Symbolofideiame.  Beechrijvina  sn  kritiacfis  Beachou- 
vino,  Rotterdam,  1000;  O.  Lasch,  Die  Tlieologie  dor 
Pariaar  Schule,  Charaeteriatik  und  Kritik  dee  Symbolo- 
Fideiamua,  Beriin,  1001.  W.  Ward,  Av^uMe  Sahatiar  and 
Nawi.ian,  in  Fortniohtly  Review,  Ixxv  (1001),  808  sqq.; 
J.  Berthoud,  Auouatc  Sabatier  et  Sehleiermacher,  (3eneva, 
1002.  On  the  life  consult.  J.  Vienoi,  F.  Puaux.  J.  E. 
Roberty,  and  H.  Monnier.  Av^usto  Sabatier,  aa  vie,  aa 
penaia,  at  aea  trauvaux,  Paris,  10u3;  J.  P£d6serf<.  Souvenira 
et  Hudea,  Paris,  1888;  >dem.  Cinquant  ana  do  mntoenira 
ralioieux  H  eccUaiaatiquaa  ISSO-SO,  ib.  1800:  idem,  Aur 
guate  Sabatier,  aimplea  aouvanira,  Alen^on,  1004;  h\  Cha- 
ponni^re,  Le  Projeaaeur  Auquate  S-batier.  Paris.  1002; 
L.  S.  Houghton,  in  Reformed  Churcn  Review,  .^  (1004), 
523  sqq :  H.  Dartigue,  Auguate  Sabatier,  critique  littSraira, 
Paris,  1010. 

SABCATARIAIVS.  See  Adventists,  §  2;  Bap- 
tists, IL,  4  (b);  Communism,  II.,  (  5. 

SABBATH:  The  seventh  day  of  the  week,  ob- 
served as  a  holy  day  by  the  Jews.  The  oonmiand  to 
hallow  each  seventh  day  as  the  sabbath  of  Yahweh 
by  rcf raining  from  all  \7ork  (Ex.  xx.  8-11;  Deut. 
v.  12-15)  is  the  only  one  in  the  Decalogue  which 
refers  to  ritual,  llie  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  ic 
stressed  in  the  book  of  the  covenant 

Data  of     and   the    holiness    code    (Ex.    xxiii. 

the  Old  12,  xxxi.  13  sqq..  xxxiv.  21;  Lev. 
Testament  xix.  3,  30,  xxiii.  3,  xxiv.  8;  cf. 
xxvi.  34-35,  43) ;  and  the  priest  code 
also  forbids  the  lighting  of  a  fire  on  the  sab- 
bath (Ex.  XXXV.  3),  while  the  account  of  the 
manna  in  Ex.  xvi.  22  sqq.,  evidently  implies  that 
the  institution  of  the  sabbath  had  long  been  known. 
The  necessity  of  hallowing  the  sabbath  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  event  narrated  in  Num.  xv. 


82-^6.    The  proper  offerings  for  the  sabbath  are 
enumerated  in  Num.  zxviii.  9-10;  and  the  holiness 
code  (Lev.  xxiv.  8)  adds  that  fresh  showbread  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  tabernacle  on  the  sabbath.    From  II 
Kings  iv.  23  it  is  evident  that  the  pious  were  accus- 
tomed to  visit  prophets  on  the  sabbath,  doubtlessly 
to  hearthe  woni  of  Crod;  and  in  the  regal  period  two- 
thirds  of  the  royal  body-guard  were  on  watch  at  the 
Temple  on  the  sabbath,  and  one-third  at  the  palace, 
since  on  that  day  the  concotirse  of  worshipers  was 
especially  large  (II  Kings  xi.  5  sqq.).   The  meaning 
of  the  "covert  for  the  sabbath"  mentioned  in  II 
Kings  xvi.  18  is  unknown,  neither  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  covered  way  for  the  king  to  pass  from 
the  palace  to  the  Temple  nor  the  hypothesis  that  it 
was  a  covered  place  bidlt  in  the  Temple  for  the  king 
to  take  part  in  the  sabbath  services  being  plausible. 
The  last  general  event  narrated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  the  sabbath  is  the  suppression  of 
traffic  on  that  day  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  32,  xiii. 
15  sqq.).    The  earlier  prophets  mention  the  sab- 
bath three  times.    Amos  viii.  4-5  shows  that  in  the 
northern  kingdom  of  the  eighth  century  traffic  was 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath  and  on  the  days  of  the  new 
moon.    According  to  Hos.  ii.  13  the  sabbath  was  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  and  it  is  also  clear  from  Isa.  i.  13-14 
that  it  was  a  festival  of  Yahweh,  on  which  the  people 
assembled  at  the  Temple  and  offered  sacrifices. 
Jeremiah's  exhortation  to  keep  the  sabbath  (Jer. 
xvii.  19  sqq.)  is  held  by  many  to  be  a  late  addition, 
but  the  only  basis  for  this  assumption — ^the  theory 
that  such  a  speech  could  have  been  delivered  only  in 
the  time  of  Nehemiah,  while  Jeremiah  himself  was 
opposed  to  all  ritual — ^is  entirely  inadequate.    Jere- 
miah certainly  had  the  Decalogue  before  his  eyes 
when  he  condemned  the  violation  of  the  sabbath, 
and  the  sabbath  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  already 
ancient  in  Jeremiah's  day.    His  language  should  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  utterances  of  his  con- 
temporary, Esekiel,  who  charged  Israel  and  Judah 
with  having  desecrated  the  sabbath  (Esek.  xxii.  8, 
xxiii.  38),  and  also  severely  condemned  the  elders  of 
Israel  who,  while  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  broke 
the  sabbath  laws  given  by  Yahweh  when  he  led 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Esek.  xx.  10  sqq.).    Since  the 
Pentateuch  does  not  record  a  profanation  of  the 
sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  accounts  of  the  events 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  oi  wandering  after  the 
Israelites  left  Sinai  would  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Esekiel  which  are  no 
longer  extant.    Esekiel  describes  the  sabbath  as 
a  sign  of  the  sanctification  of  Israel  by  Yahweh 
(Ezek.  XX.  12,  20),  a  concept  lound  by  him  in  Ex. 
xxxi.  13,  17,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Pentateuchal 
law  in  question  is  later  than  Esekiel  being  untenable. 
It  is  also  evident  that  by  the  time  of  Esekiel  the  sab- 
bath had  long  been  distmctively  a  day  of  rest,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  he  or  his 
contemporaries  made  the  requirements  for  its  ob- 
servation more  rigid  than  they  had  previously  been. 
The  Deutero-Isaiah  likewise  mentions  the  sabbath. 
He  is  blessed  who  keeps  the  sabbath  holy  (Isa.  Ivi. 
2),  while  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of 
securing  the  divine  favor  fs  maintaining  the  sanct'ty 
of  the  sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest  and  one  sacred  to 
Yahweh  (Isa.  Iviii.  13-14):    and,  finally,  in  the 
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future  reign  of  the  Lord  all  flesh  shall  come  on  each 
sabbath  and  each  new  moon  to  worship  Yahweh 

^  (Isa.  Ixvi.  23).  Turning  to  the  Hagiographa,  the 
books  of  ChronicleSi  besides  their  pandlel  reference 
to  II  Kings  xi.  5  sqq.  (  II  Chron.  xxiii.  1  8qq.)i  con- 
tain a  number  of  allusions  to  the  showbr^  that 
wBs  to  be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  on  sabbaths  and 
new  moons  (I  Chron.  ix.  32,  xxiii.  31 ;  II  Chron.  ii. 
3,  viiL  13,  xxxi.  3) ;  in  the  Psalms  the  only  reference 
to  the  sabbath  is  the  heading  of  Ps.  xcii.;  and  Lam. 

,  ii.  6  mourns  that  Yahweh  has  caused  feast-day  and 
iabbath  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion. 

The  Old  Testament  frequently  mentions  the 
sabbath  in  connection  with  the  new  moon 
(Amos.  viii.  5;  Isa.  i.  13,  Ixvi.  23;  Ezek.  xlvi.  1, 
3;  n  Kings  iv.  23;  II  Chron.  ii.  3)  and  also  incon- 

,        necibn  with  both  new  moon  and  feast  (Hos.  ii. 

13;  Esek.    xlv.  17;  Keh.  x.  34),  but  in  none  of 

these  passages  is  there  the  slightest  implication  that 

the  sabbath  was  connected  in  any  way 

Observance  with  the  moon,  particularly  (in  con- 

tn  Old-     tradistinction  to  the  new  moon)  with 

Tcstsment  the   full   moon.     This   statement  is 

Times,      decisively  confirmed  by  the  command- 

(  ments  regarding  the  sabbath  (Ex.  xx. 

9-11,  xxiii.  12,  xxxiv.  21;   Deut.  v.  12-15),  espe- 

I  eially  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Decalogue 
to  be  later  than  Esekiel,  or  the  other  sabbatical 
commandments  to  be  post-exilic.  The  character 
of  the  day  clearly  remained  practically  the  same 
from  the  time  of  Moses — a  day  of  gladness,  sacred 

I  to  Yahweh,  marked  by  offering  of  sacrifice,  listening 
to  the  discourses  of  prophets,  visiting  the  sane* 
tuary,  and  cessation  of  all  ordhuuy  toil.    The  true 

\  reascm  for  the  collocation  of  sabbaths  and  new 
moons  in  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  that  they 

,  iK-ere  leciurent  throughout  the  year,  whereas  the 
other  feasts  occurred  but  once  annually.  While, 
however,  the  sabbath  thus  retained  its  original  char- 
acter throughout  the  period  between  Moses  and 
Christ,  the  views  concerning  its  proper  mode  of  ob- 
servance apparently  changed.    It  was  indeed  held 

I  that  all  work,  except  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  daily  life,  should  cease  on  that  day,  but  the 

^  precise  scope  of  these  limitations  received  varying 
interpretations.  Although  exact  details  are  un- 
obtainable, it  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
and  Esekiel  that  those  Israelites  who  were  little  in- 
clined to  obey  the  law  had  almost  wholly  secularised 
the  sabbath,  especially  in  troublous  times.    It  is 

^  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  require- 
ments laid  down  for  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day,  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  priestly  class  was 
particularly  firm  in  its  demand  for  the  hallowing  of 
the  sabbath  and  that  the  rules  laid  down  gradually 
increased  in  strictness. 

Two  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sabbath  were 
formerly  held — one,  that  God  commanded  man  to 

k        rest  as  he  himself  had  done  after  creating  the 

world,  and  that  Moses  revived  the  still 

Origin      lingering  observance  of  the  command; 

of  the      the  other,  that  the    ordinance    was 

Sabbath,    originated  by  Moses,  both  views  being 

based  on  the  allusions  to  the  sabbath 

in  Ex.  xvi.  22  sqq.   It  is  now  held  by  many  that  the 

sabbath  is  Babylonian  in  origin,  though  received  by 


the  Jews  immediately  from  the  Canaanites;  while 
another  hypothesis  maint>ainfl  that  the  sabbath  rep- 
resents a  moon-feast  of  the  nomadic  ancestors  of  the 
Israelites.  The  Canaanitio  and  nomadic  theories  are 
both  undemonstrable  and  imnecessary,  but  with  the 
relation  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Babylonian  sab- 
bath the  problem  is  more  complex.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  contain  two  equations  of  unportance 
in  this  connection,  shabatiu  —  "  day  of  appeasing  the 
heart  (of  the  gods),"  also  ahabattu  -  *'  fifteenth  day.'' 
Consequently  the  Babylonian  sabbath  was  a  day 
of  penance,  and  the  middle  of  the  Babylonian 
month.  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  seventh, 
fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  dajrs 
of  the  month,  designated  as  ill-omened,  were  the 
Babylonian  sabbaths;  but  for  this  argument  there 
is  no  evidence,  and  it  must  accordingly  be  assimied 
that  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  was  the  sabbath 
of  the  Babylonians.  This  day  was  reckoned  that 
of  the  full  moon,  but  since  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was 
not  connected  with  the  full  moon  and  was  a  day  of 
gladness,  not  of  penance,  and  since  the  Babylonians 
had  no  week  of  seven  days,  the  assumption  that 
the  Hebrews  borrowed  the  sabbath  from  the  Baby- 
lonians lacks  all  foundation.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  certain  connection  between  the  Hebrew  sab- 
bath and  the  Babylonian  a?ud>aUUf  since  the  root 
of  both  means  "cease,  end."  A  number  of  other 
etymologies  have  been  proposed,  as  from  Babylonian 
ahabaiu,  ''to  strike"  (the  day  of  striking  the  breast), 
or  shapafUf  ''to  judge"  (the  day  of  legal  de- 
cisions), as  a  Siunerian  word,  as  an  Arabic  word 
ahabat,  "seat"  (the  alleged  pause  of  the  moon  at 
each  of  its  four  phases),  and  as  denoting  the  "per- 
fect moon"  (although  ahabbath  never  means  "to 
be  perfect"),  but  none  of  these  is  satisfactory. 
Both  the  Hebrew  ahabbath  and  the  Babylonian  aha- 
battu must,  therefore,  mean  "rest,"  and  while  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Babylonian  sabbath  was 
such  a  day  of  rest,  it  can  not  be  demonstrated  that 
the  Babylonian  here  preserved  the  original  character 
of  the  day.  The  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
especially  as  the  Hebrew  sabbath  was  so  much  more 
important  than  the  Babylonian.  The  reason  for 
resting  on  the  sabbath  (according  to  Ex.  xx.  10, 
xxxi.  15;  cf.  Lev.  xix.  3,  30,  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  2;  Deut. 
V.  14)  is  that  the  day  belongs  to  Yahweh,  so  that 
men  may  not  use  it  for  their  own  purposes.  Ex. 
xxiii.  12  extends  its  beneficent  effects  to  dependents 
and  cattle  (ct  Deut.  v.  14-15).  The  cause  of  the 
special  sanctity  of  the  sabbath  is  that  on  it  Yahweh 
rested  after  the  six  days'  work  of  creation  (Gen.  ii. 
2-^;  Ex.  XX.  11,  xxxi.  17).  The  association  of  sab- 
bath rest  with  the  account  of  creation  must  have 
been  very  ancient  among  the  Hebrews,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  no  other  Semitic  peoples,  even  the 
Babylonians,  have  any  tradition  of  the  creation  in 
six  days.  It  would  appear  that  the  primitive  Sem- 
ites had  four  chief  moon-dajrs,  probably  the  first, 
eighth,  fifteenth,  and  twenty-second  of  each  month, 
cidled  sabbaths  from  the  fact  that  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  end  work  before  them  so  that  they  might 
be  celebrated  joyfully.  Among  the  Babylonians 
these  seventh  days  through  astrological  concep- 
tions became  ill-omened,  while  the  sabbath  in 
the  middle  of  the  month   was  made  a  day  of 
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propitiation,  and  ite  name  was  construed  as  mean- 
ing "the  day  for  ending  the  wrath  of  the  gods."  The 
Imelites,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  sabbaths  the 
feasts  of  a  living  and  holy  God.  The  work  of  man 
became  symbolic  of  the  work  of  God,  and  human  rest 
of  divine  rest,  so  that  the  sabbaths  became  pre- 
eminently days  of  rest.  Since,  moreover,  the  lunar 
month  had  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  the  normal 
lapse  of  time  between  sabbaths  was  six  days,  al- 
though sometimes  seven  or  eight;  and  six  working 
days  were  accordingly  assigned  to  the  creation, 
wMch  was  to  furnish  a  prototype  for  himian  life. 
The  connection  of  the  sabbath  with  the  lunar  phases, 
however,  was  discarded  by  the  Israelites,  who  did 
not  worship  the  moon,  and  the  weeks  were  accord- 
ingly divorced  from  the  da3rs  of  the  months  and  were 
made  to  follow  in  succession  throughout  the  year, 
a  more  regular  correspondence  with  the  week  of 
creation  being  thus  secured.  The  first  lunar  day, 
however,  or  the  day  of  new  moon,  retained,  although 
no  longer  called  sabbath,  somewhat  of  its  sabbati^ 
character,  so  that  in  the  Old  Testament  it  fre- 
quently appears  as  a  pendant  of  the  sabbath  (see 
Feasts  and  Festivals,  I.,  §  2;  Moon,  Hebrew 
Conceptions  of  the,  §  4). 

After  the  exile  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  was 

made  extremely  rigid  and  in  the  Maocabean  period  a 

large  number  of  ultra-orthodox  Jews  were  killed, 

together  with  their  wives  and  children, 

Later      on  the  sabbath  day,  on  which  they 

Jewish     would  offer  no  resistance  (I  Biaoe.  ii. 

Develop-  27sqq.;  Joeephus,  Ani.,  XII.,  vi.  2-3). 
ment  Later,  however,  the  Jews  considered  it 
lawful  to  defend  themselves  on  the 
sabbath,  though  not  to  take  the  offensive  (I.  Mace, 
ii.  39-41;  II.  Mace.  viii.  26;  Josephus,  Ant,,  XIV., 
iv.  2).  Thirty-nine  principal  forms  of  work,  to- 
gether with  many  minor  varieties,  came  to  be  for- 
bidden on  the  sabbath.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  involved  in  the  ritual  of  the  Temple  and  cir- 
cumcision was  permitted  (Matt.  xii.  5;  John  vii. 
22-23);  assistance  might  be  given  to  a  woman  in 
childbirth  and  also  to  the  sick  if  in  danger  of  death; 
and  Matt.  xii.  11  states  that  it  was  lawful  to  rescue 
a  sheep  from  a  pit  on  the  sabbath,  though  this  is 
denied  by  the  Talmud.  On  the  basis  of  Ex.  xvi.  29, 
combined  with  Num.  xxxv.  5  and  Josh.  iii.  4,  more 
than  a  ''sabbath  day's  journey"  (2,000  cubits)  was 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath.  Nevertheless,  the  sab- 
bath remained  a  day  of  joy  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
eating  of  three  hearty  meals  on  that  day  was  en- 
joined. The  sabbath  feasts  of  the  Jews  accordingly 
became  widely  known,  although  not  without  receiv- 
ing mocking  criticism,  as  from  Juvenal  (''Satires," 
xiv.  96-106),  Persius  (v.  184),  and  Martial  (iv. 
417),  while  Seneca  {Opera,  ed.  F.  Hasse,  iii. 
427,  Leipsic  1863)  lamented  that  a  seventh 
part  of  life  should  thus  be  wasted.  Despite  this 
the  Jews  were  imitated  by  many  pagans,  so  that 
Josephus  could  say  (Apion,  ii.  40):  "There  is  not 
any  city  of  the  Grecians,  nor  any  of  the  barbarians, 
nor  any  nation  whatsoever,  whither  our  custom  of 
resting  on  the  seventh  day  hath  not  come." 

(W.  LoT«.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Spencer,  Dc  legibua  Hd>riBonim  rUualibur, 
2  vols.,  CambridsB.  1727,-    F.  W.  Farmr,  Life  of  Chrin, 


L  374  aqq..  430-443.  u.  83.  113  aqq.,  London,  13th  ed.. 
n.d.:  A.  Edenbeim,  Life  and  Timet  ofJeme  tKe  MeewiaK, 
u.  52-02,  182,  774  aqq..  London.  1883;  W.  Lota. 
QiMntiofiM  de  Mtlana  SabbaH,  Leipne,  1883;  L.  Thomas, 
Le  Jaw  du  eeigneur,  2  vols..  Paris,  1892-93;  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Venhel  of  the  *  Higher  CriHeiun  *  and  the  MonvanenU, 
pp.  76  sqq..  London,  1894;  H.  Gunkel,  SehOpfttnc  und 
Chaoe,  OOtdncen.  1896;  M.  Jastrow,  in  AJT,  1898.  pp. 
316-352;  C.  H.  W.  Johns.  Aeav^ian  Deeda  and  Docttmenls, 
London.  1898;  C.  H.  Toy.  in  JBL,  1899.  pp.  191-193; 
W.  Riedel.  AlUeatamenUiehe  UnUnuchunffen,  pp.  74-89. 
Leipsio.  1902;  F.  Bohn.  Der  Sabbat  im  AUen  TettamerU, 
Oatenloh.  1903;  D.  Nielsen.  Die  aUarabieehe  Mondre- 
lioion,  pp.  63  sqq..  Stnsbuiv.  1904;  Pariches,  in  PSBA, 
1904.  pp.  61-66;  Zimmem.  in  ZDMQ,  1904.  pp.  199  sqq.. 
468  sqq.;  F.  Delitsseh.  Babel  und  Bibel,  i.  62-66.  Leipsic. 
1906;  J.  Meinhold.  Sabbat  und  Woehe  im  A.  T..  Qftttinisen. 
1906;  H.  Winckler.  ReliaionaoemJiiehaicher  und  geachiehl- 
iieher  Orient,  pp.  68  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1906;  J.  Hehn.  Sieben^ 
MohlundSMatbeidenBabyloniem  und  im  AUen  Teetamcni, 
Leipsic.  1907;  C.  F.  Kent.  Student^e  Old  Teelament,  iv.. 
I  217.  pp.  263-266.  New  York.  1907;  Q.  Beer,  Sckabbath, 
TObinten.  1906;  SchOrar.  Geechiehie,  ii.  460-459.  470- 
478.  491-493  et  passim.  Eng.  transl.,  II..  ii.  76-83.  06- 
106.  120-122.  et  passim;  Sohmder.  KAT,  pp.  602-.594; 
Nowack.  ArehOoloifiet  ii.  140  sqq.;  Bensinger,  Arehdoloffie, 
pp.  389-391:  DB,  iv.  317-^323;  BB,  iv.  4173-80;  JE,  z. 
687-602;  DCO,  iL  640^642;  Vicouroux.  Dictionnaire, 
faso.  zzxv..  eob.  1291-1306.  Also  of.  the  literatuxB 
under  Sunday. 

SABBATH  DAY'S  JOURNBT.  See  Weights  and 
Mbasurxs,  Hebbvw. 

SABBATH  LAWS.    See  Sunday,  IL 

SABBATICAL  TEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  JUBILEE: 
The  seventh  and  fiftieth  year  respectively,  connected 
with  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  (q.v.)  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  associated  with  relig:ious 
usages.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  directs  (Ex.  xxi. 
2)  that  a  slave  of  Hebrew  descent  be  set  free  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  servitude,  and  Deut.  zv.  12 
extends  this  requirement  to  Hebrew  female  slaves 
as  well.  It  is  evident  that  this  year  was  connected 
with  the  sabbath,  although  as  yet  there  waa 
no  reference  to  a  year  which  should  possess  a  sab- 
batical character  throughout  the  country.  The 
Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  xxiii.  10-11)  requires 
tillage  and  harvesting  for  six  years,  while  in  the 
seventh  year  the  land  was  to  Ue  fallow  and  what 
grew  spontaneously  was  to  be  left  for  the  poor  and 
wild  beasts  (see  also  Lev.  xxv.  1-7).  Although  the 
context  (v.  12)  clearly  shows  that  the  rest  of  the 
land  should  be  analogous  to  that  of  the  sabbath, 
there  is  no  implication  even  here  of  a  sabbatical  year 
for  the  whole  country.  Deut.  xv.  1  sqq.  further 
required  a  release  from  all  indebtedness  of  one  Is- 
raelite to  another  every  seventh  year,  the  passage 
in  question  implying  that  the  "year  of  release"  was 
observed  in  the  whole  country  (cf .  also  Deut.  xxxi. 
10).  These  debts  were  to  be  remitted  each  seventh 
year,  not  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  their  con- 
traction (cf .  Deut.  XV.  9) ;  but  since  a  year  was  re- 
quired for  the  release  in  question,  although  the  ac- 
tual remission  might  be  made  in  a  single  day,  it 
would  seem  that  the  "release"  was  not  a  remission 
of  the  debt  but  merely  a  cessation  of  requests  for 
payment  during  the  year.  Since  the  Deuteronomic 
law  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  after  six  years  of 
bondage  immediately  follows  the  requirements 
governing  the  "year  of  release,"  it  would  appear 
that  tliiiy  manumission  was  at  least  desired  in  the 
"year  of  release."    Although  it  is  uncertain  when 
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and  why  each  seyenth  year  came  to  be  regarded  as 
a  sabbatical  year,  the  basis  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  "year  of  release."  According  to  Jer.  xxxiy.  8 
sqq.,  there  was  a  general  manumission  of  slaves  in 
hann<my  with  Deut.  xv.  12  during  the  reign  of 
Zedeldah,  but  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  this  passage.  The  sabbatical  year  was  reck- 
oned from  autumn  to  autumn,  since  the  land  could 
not  be  allowed  to  begin  to  lie  fallow  in  the  spring, 
and  this  is  borne  Qut  by  the  fact  that  the  year  of 
jubilee,  itself  in  a  sense  a  sabbatical  year,  was 
solemnly  announced  to  begin  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  (Lev.  xxv.  9).  Although  in  the 
preexilic  period  the  sabbatical  year  was  only  im- 
perfectly observed  (Lev.  xxvi.  34-35, 43;  II  Chron. 
zxxvi.  21),  the  Jews  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
expressly  pledged  themselves  to  keep  it  (Neh.  x.  31), 
and  it  was  fully  observed  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Hasmoneans,  and  the  Herodians 
(I  Mace.  vi.  49,  53;  Josephus,  Ant,  XI.,  viii.  6, 
XUI.,  viii.  1,  XIV.,  X.  6,  xvi.  2,  XV.,  i.  2;  War,  L, 
ii.  4;  Philo,  in  Eusebius,  ProsparaHo  evangdica,  vii., 
Eng.  transL,  i.  389-391,  Oxford,  1903;  Tacitus, 
Hisf.,  V.  4).  This  observance  must,  however, 
have  been  extremely  difficult,  and  ihe  Talmud 
(ShebM'ith,  VI.,  ii.  5-6),  on  the  basis  of  Lev.  xxv. 
2,  restricted  the  validity  of  the  law  to  Palestine. 

The  law  of  the  year  of  jubilee  follows  that  of  the 
sabbatical  year  in  Lev.  xxv.  8  sqq.,  which  enacts 
that  at  ^e  expiration  of  seven  sabbatical  years, 
i.e.,  in  each  fiftieth  year,  a  trumpet  should  be 
sounded  throughout  the  land  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  i.e.,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  first  day  of  the  year  of  jubilee.    Like  the  sab- 
batical year,  the  year  of  jubilee  was  to  have  no  har- 
vest reaped  in  it,  but  in  addition  it  was  a  year  of 
freedom  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Each  man  should  retiun  to  the  property  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  sell;  all  lands  and  buildings 
sold  outside  the  walled  cities  were  to  be  held  only 
until  the  next  year  of  jubilee;   and  Israelites  who 
had  been  forced  to  sell  themselves  into  bondage 
were  to  be  released  in  the  year  of  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv. 
39-55).    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  law 
of  the  year  of  jubilee  is  preexilic,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  remodeling  of  an  older  enactment  of  uncertain 
nature.    The  precise  date  of  its  origin  is  equally 
obscure,  thou^  it  may  be  a  parallel  to  the  Feast  of 
Weeks.    There  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  year 
of  jubilee  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  16  sqq.,  and  probably  in 
Isa  bd.  1-2.    Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  mention  it,  and  there  is  an  express 
Jewish  tradition  that  after  the  time  of  Ezra  the  year 
of  jubilee  was  no  longer  observed.       (W.  Lorz.) 
Biblxogbaprt:    B.   Zuckennaiin,    Ueber  8dbbathiahrcycLu» 
und  Jobelperiode,  Breslau,  1857;    C.  P.  Caspari,  Die  ge- 
mJnehtUchen   Sabbathjahre,  in  T8K,  1876.  pp.  181-190; 
H.  Bwald.  ArdiquUiet  of  Farad,  pp.  338,  369-372,  Boston, 
1876;   J.  Fenton,  Early  Hebrew  Life,  pp.  66-74,  London, 
1880;     SchOrer,    Otachichie,    i.    36-37,    214.     258-269, 
iL  363.  uL  104-105,  Eng.  tnuial..  I.,  i.  41-43,  224,  274, 
iL  157,  II.,  i.  362-363,  ii.  295;    Nowaok.  ArehOolooie,  ii. 
163-165;   Benxineer,  ArchOologie,  398;  J.  Meinhold,  Sab- 
bat ttnd  Woehe  im  Alien  Teatament,  pp.  21  sqq.,  Q6tting- 
en.  1905;    C.  F.  Kent,   StuderUa*  Old   TeatameiU,  iv.,  || 
223-224,  pp.  274-276,  New  York,  1907;  DB,  iv.  323-326; 
£B,  ii.  2614-16.    JS,  x.  605-606.     Vigourouz,  Diction- 
natre,  iii.  1753  and  fasc.  zxzv.,  ools.  1302-1306;  the  oom- 
mnntiirifin  oo  the  paflsages  cited,  and  the  works  on  the 


theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (under  Bnuouui  Tbboxt 
oar). 

SABELLIUS,  SABELLIANISM.    See  Monabchi- 

ANISM,  VI. 

SABIANS.   SeeMANDEANB. 

SABINE,  WILLIAM  TUFNELL:  Reformed  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  16,  1838. 
He  was  ^^uated  from  Columbia  University, 
(A.B.,  1859)  and  at  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York  Gty  (1862),  being  ordered  deacon 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Qiurch  in  the  same  year 
and  ordained  priest  in  1863.  After  being  curate 
of  St  George's,  New  York  aty  (1862-63),  he  was 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Philadelphia 
(1863-65),  and  of  the  C3iurch  of  the  Atonement, 
New  York  City  (1866-74).  In  1874,  on  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  body,  he  with- 
drew from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  C3iurch,  and 
from  that  year  to  1907  was  pastor  of  the  First  Re- 
formed Episcopal  C3iurch,  New  York  City.  In  1902 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  the  New  York  and  Philip 
delphia  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Cihurch. 

SABINIAN,  sa"bin^-an:  Pope  604-606.  He  was 
bom  at  Volterra  (32  m.  s.w.  of  Florence),  Italy, 
in  the  sixth  century.  Though  only  a  deacon,  he  was 
elected  on  Sept.  13, 604,  to  succeed  Gregoiy  I.,  who 
had  once  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Byzantium.  The 
only  known  events  of  his  pontificate  are  his  en- 
deavors to  relieve  a  severe  famine,  but  even  these 
efforts  do  not  seem  to  have  saved  him  from  the 
hatred  of  the  Roman  populace  [aroused  by  his  ava- 
rice and  cruelty  to  the  poor].  (A.  Hattck.) 

Bibuogbapht:  Sounes  an:  Liber  ponH/lealia,  ed.  L. 
Duchesne,  2  vols..  Paris,  1886-92,  and  ed.  T.  Mommsen, 
in  MGH,  Oeal.  pont,  Rom.,  i.  1  (1808),  163;  and  Paul  the 
Deacon's  Viia  OrefforH  /.,  in  MPL,  Izzv.  41  sqq.  Con- 
sult: R.  Bazmann,  Die  Poliiik  der  P&pate  von  Qregor  /. 
6m  auf  Qregor  VIL,  i.  149,  Elberfeld,  1868;  F.  Oragor- 
ovius,  Hial.  of  .  .  ,  Rome  in  the  Middle  Agea,  ii.  104-105, 
London,  1894;  Mann,  Popea,  i.  251-269;  Bower,  Popea, 
i.  424-425;  Platina,  Popes,  i.  140-141;  Blihnan,  LaHn 
Ckriatianity,  ii.  262-264. 

SABTAH.    See  Table  of  thb  Nations,  §  6. 

SACCHONI,  sQch-o'nf,  RAINERIO:  Roman 
Catholic  inquisitor;  d.  after  1262.  His  birthplace 
was  Piacensa,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years. 
He  joined  the  Cathari  (see  New  Manicheanb,  II.) 
and  was  one  of  them  for  seventeen  years,  attaiz^ 
ing  the  dignity  of  bishop.  He  was  brought  back  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church  apparently  by  the  preaching 
of  Peter  of  Verona  (q.  v.)  and  the  Dominican  Moneta 
(d.  about  1235).  When  Peter  Martyr  was  murdered 
at  Como  in  1262  at  the  instigation  of  the  Cathari, 
Rainerio  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  inquisitor  in 
Lombardy.  In  1259,  the  heretics  succeeded  in 
driving  him  out  of  Milan.  He  had  induced  Alexan- 
der IV.  to  put  under  the  ban  Uberto  Pallacino,  a 
distinguished  personage  of  Milan,  who  favored  the 
Cathari.  Uberto  obtained  a  decision  of  the  Podesta 
banishing  Rainerio  (Muratori,  Scriptores,  zvi.  662). 
The  last  known  of  Rainerio  is  that  he  was  summoned 
to  Rome  on  July  31, 1262,  by  Urban  IV.  to  consult 
on  important  matters.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  Rainerio  is  important  for  his  account 
of  the  Cathari.    His  Summa  de  Chaiaria  et  LeonUtU, 
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obviously  intended  for  the  information  of  the  In- 
quisition, is  still  the  most  important  source  for  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  that  obscure  sect,  though 
it  no  longer  exists  in  its  original  form.  It  was  first 
published  by  Gretser  (,LU)er  earUra  WaldetueM, 
Ingolstadt,  1613),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  other 
writings  are  not  included  with  it;  also  in  E.  Martdne 
and  U.  Durand,  Thesaunu  novum  anecdatorum,  v. 
1775  sqq.  (Paris,  1717).  (F.  Cohrs.) 

BiBUOoAAniT:  J.  Qu^tif  and  J.  £cbaid.  ScripUrrf  ordinxa 
Vrmiieatarwn,  i.  164  ■qq.,  U.  817,  Paris,  1719-21;  A. 
Touron,  Hui.  de»  Aommet  iUiMirM  d€  tofdv  d€  8L  Dcm- 
•mfftM,  L  313  aqq..  ib.  1743;  J.  C.  L.  Qieaeler.  D«  ieasiMrti 
9umma  commanUUio  critiea^  GAttingan.  1834;  A.  W. 
Diaokhoff,  DU  WaUauer  im  MittdaUer,  pp.  152  aqq.,  ib. 
1851;  W.  Precar,  OtBchichU  der  dmO^ehen  MytHk  im  Mii- 
idaUm',  i.  108  aqq.,  Laipaic.  1874;  H.  Rauter,  OttehiehU 
d*r  rdioidun  AufklArvna  im  MittdaUtr,  IL  317,  Barlin, 
1877;  K.  MQUar,  DU  WaUtnur,  pp.  147-148,  Qotba, 
1886:  AL,  X.  1452-^63;  H.  C.  Laa.  Hid.  of  the  Intuintum 
in  lAa  MiddU  Aom,  vol.  U.  paanm,  Naw  York,  IOCS. 

SACHAU,  sflc'au,  EDUARI):  Orientalist;  b.  at 
NeumQnster  (36  m.  n.  of  Hamburg)  July  20,  1845. 
In  1869  he  became  extraordinary  professor  of  Semi- 
tic languages  at  Vienna,  and  was  advanced  to 
ordinary  professor  in  1872;  went  to  Berlin  as  pro- 
fessor of  oriental  languages,  1876;  traveled  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  1879-^,  and  1897-98; 
became  director  of  the  oriental  seminary  at  Berlin, 
1887;  and  received  civil  recognition  as  councilor  in 
1906.  He  has  written  or  edited:  De  Aljavaligi 
eju9que  opere  (Halle,  1867);  Thsodori  Moptuuteni 
fragmenta  Syriaca  (Leipsic,  1869);  InedUa  Syriaea; 
eine  Samndung  ayriachen  UeberaeUungen  von  Sckrif- 
ten  grieckUcher  Profanliteratur  (A^enna,  1870); 
The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Natiana,  An  Engliah 
Veraian  of  the  Arabic  Text  of  the  Athar-^uUbakiya  of 
AUnruni  (London,  1879);  Syr%achrr(hniachea  Reehta- 
buch  aua  dem  6.  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1880;  in  col- 
laboration with  C.  G.  Bruns);  Reiae  in  SyrjLen  und 
Meaopotamien  (1883);  AWirunVa  India  (London, 
1888) ;  IndO'Arabiache  Stvdien  tur  Auaaprache  und 
Geachichte  dea  Indiachen  in  der  eraten  HAlfte  dea  11, 
Jahrhunderta  (Berlin,  1888);  Muhammedaniachea 
Erbrecht  von  Zantibar  und  OatrAfrika  (1894);  Skvue 
dea  FeUicki-Dialekta  von  Moaul  (1895);  Ueber  die 
Poeaie  in  der  Volkaaprache  der  Neatarianer  (1896); 
Muhammedaniachea  Recht  nach  achc/iitiacher  Lehre 
(1897);  Am  Euphrat  und  Tigria.  Reiae  NoHien 
.  .  .  1897-98  (Leipsic,  1900);  Drei  oramAiache 
Papyrua-Urkunden  aua  Elefantine  (Berlin,  1908); 
and  Ibn  Saad's  Biographien  Muhammeda  (Leyden, 
1908-09) ;  besides  a  considerable  number  of  smaller 
brochures  dealing  with  various  inscriptions  and 
other  matters  of  oriental  and  Biblical  interest. 

SACHEVSRELL,  sa-shev'er-el,  HE5RT:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Marlborough  (70  m.  w.  of  Lon- 
don), Wiltshire,  about  1674;  d.  at  The  Grove  (13  m. 
n.w.  of  London),  Highgate,  Middlesex,  June  5, 
1724.  He  was  graduated  at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1693; 
M.A.,  1695;  B.D.,  1707);  was  senior  dean  of  arts  of 
Magdalen  College,  1708,  and  bursar  in  1709 ;  and  was 
appointed  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in 
1705.  In  1709  he  preached  two  sermons  which,  on 
account  of  their  political  bearing,  gave  the  gravest 
offense  to  the  ministry  and  the  majority  of  parlia- 
ment (whigs).  He  was  impeached  for  libel  by  the 


house  of  commons;  and  in  1710  he  was  convicted  by 
the  peers,  and  suspended  for  three  years  from  the 
ministry.    He  was  ardently  supported,  however,  by 
the  tories,  the  clergy,  and  the  country  squires;  and 
the  excitement  caused  by  his  trial  contributed  much 
to  the  defeat  of  the  whigs  in  the  general  election  of 
1710  and  the  downfall  of  Sidney  (jodolphin  and  his 
colleagues.     In  1713  he  was  made  rector  of  6t. 
Andrew's,   Holbom,   in  which  position  he  died. 
BiBUOQBArHT:    F.  Madan,  A  BibHography  of  Dr.  Henry 
SaehoooroU^  privataly  printad,  Oxford,  1887  (indispaiiaabla 
for  aouroaa);   W.  BiaMt,  Tho  Modem  FanaHck^  Loiul<m, 
1710  (a  violant  attack) ;  W.  King,  Vindkation  oftke  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  SachevtreU,  ib.   1710  (leply  to  BiaMt);    T. 
Haama.  Remarka  and  CoUeetione,  ad.  C.  £.  Dobla  for  Ox- 
ford Hiaioxical  Soeiaty,  vola.  i.-iiL  paamm,  Oxford,  1886 
aqq.:  C.  A.  Lana,  lUuttraied  NoUe  en  BngKah  Chweh  Hio- 
tory,  pp.  205-206,  London,  1882;    W.  H.  Button,  The 
Bnoliek  Chvnh  .  .  .  Ueu-STW,  PP.  200-262,  ib.  1903; 
DNB,  \.  80-63  OiM  rBfara&ea  to  aoattarinc  notioaa). 

SACHS,  sacs,  HAHS:  German  Lutheran  poet; 
b.  at  Nuremberg  Nov.  5,  1494;  d.  there  Jan.  19, 
1576.  After  completing  his  education  at  the  Latin 
school  of  his  native  city,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  to  a  shoemaker,  and  during  the  two 

years  following  received  his  first  in- 
His   Life,   struction  in  ^  Meistersinger's  art. 

After  his  "wander  years''  (1511-16), 
he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  henceforth 
resided  as  a  shoemaker  and  poet.  His  life  falls  in 
the  period  of  Nuremberg's  prosperity,  and  in  this 
city,  the  home  of  wealth,  art,  and  learning,  he  was 
honored  as  the  master  and  patriarch  of  the  Meister^ 
singers.  The  dialect  used  by  him  is  Bavarian  High 
German.  His  first  work  as  a  Meistersinger  was  his 
Bui  Seheidelied  (1513),  but  his  chief  activity  began 
after  his  return  to  Nuremberg.  At  the  instance  of 
his  friends,  he  undertook  a  complete  edition  of  his 
writings  (5  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1558-79,  reprinted, 
Kempten,  1612-17),  which  contained  1,462  poema, 
though  he  himself  prepared  only  the  first  three 
volumes.  All  forms  of  poetry  are  represented — 
epic,  lyric,  didactic,  and  dramatic — and  the  themes 
are  drawn  indififerently  from  sacred  and  profane 
history,  legend,  descriptions  of  nature  and  geog- 
raphy, civil  and  domestic  life,  events  of  the  author's 
own  life  or  the  lives  of  others,  and  from  his  own 
imagination.  The  sources  which  he  expressly  names 
are  more  than  120,  among  the  more  modem  being 
Boccaccio,  S.  Brant,  Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  Alberus, 
and  Agricola. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Nuremberg  edition  of  Hans 
Sachs  is  opened  by  his  Tragedia  von  der  Schdpffung, 
FaU  und  Auatreibung  Ada  auaa  dem  Paradeiaa,  a 
drama  with  eleven  characters  and  three  acts,  writ- 
ten in  1533.  This  is  followed  by  a  poem  on  the 
children  of  Eve,  based  on  the  writings  of  Agricola. 

The  most  important  poem  drawn  from 

Principal    the  New  Testament  is  the  tragedy  of 

Poems,      the  passion  with  thirty-one  characters 

and  ten  acts,  written  in  1557.  The 
antagonism  between  the  law  and  the  Gospels  is  set 
forth  in  the  tragedy  of  the  last  judgment  with 
thirty-four  characters  and  seven  acts  (1558).  From 
the  "golden  legend"  is  drawn  Ein  Comedx  von  dem 
reichen  aterbenden  Menachen  der  Hecaatua  genannl 
(1549),  which  treats  of  a  rich  man  called  from  the 
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joys  of  life  to  the  divine  judgment  seat,  where, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  finds  consolation  in 
faith  in  the  merits  of  C^irist.  Besides  purely  Biblical 
narratiyeB  are  found  legends  of  apostles  and  mar- 
tyzB.  In  the  writings  which  treat  of  virtues  and 
vices  there  is  found  keen  observation,  cogent 
thought,  and  well-drawn  characters,  despite  fre- 
quent monotony  and  prolixity.  Here  mention  can 
only  be  made  of  Das  kUnsUich  Frauen  Lob,  Fama  daa 
fgei^liegend  GenUMt  Die  gut  und  b&s  Eigenschqft  dea 
Gddes,  and  Kampfgesprdch  Xenopfumtia  Pkiiosopki 
mii  Frau  Tvgend  und  Frau  Untugend.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  fables,  farces,  and  Shrove  Tuesday 
plays  that  Hans  Sachs  reaches  the  aenith  of  his  art. 
In  the  farces,  210  in  number,  the  devil  and  fools  are 
the  principal  characters.  The  devil,  however,  is 
ridiculous  rather  than  dangerous,  while  the  speeches 
of  the  fools  contain  seriotis  admonitions.  Among 
these  farces  allusion  may  be  made  to  Der  Teu/d 
9%teht  ihm  eine  RuhstaU  auf  Erden,  Der  eigennnnig 
3i(huA  mU  dem  Waaserkrug,  and  Der  Einnedd  mU 
dem  Honighrug.  The  Shrove  Tuesday  plays,  of 
which  the  Nuremberg  edition  contains  forty-two, 
are  easentially  dramatised  farces,  designed,  as  their 
author  said,  "only  for  seemly  merriment  and  joy." 
The  first  oi  these  plays,  D<u  Hofgesind  Veneris 
1517),  is  based  on  the  Tannhftuser  cycle,  and  among 
the  others  are  Das  b6s  Weib,  Derfahrend  SchUler  im 
Paradeiss,  Das  heiss  Eisen,  and  Das  Weib  im  Brun- 
men.  In  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church,  Hans 
Sachs  was  a  Christian,  almost  a  Protestant,  poet. 
Between  1514  and  1518  he  wrote  eight  hymns,  in 
1325  he  issued  his  EUiche  geysUiche  in  der  schrifft 
gegrOnU  lA/ederfUr  die  layen  gu  singen,  and  in  1528 
his  Drefftsehen  Psalmen,  his  entire  contributions  of 
this  character  numbering  thirty-five.  Many  of 
these  marked  distinct  changes  from  the  older  views, 
as  when  he  modified  the  SarU  Christoff  du  heyliger 
man  into  the  Christe  warer  sun  GoUesfron,  To  the 
same  category  belong  the  paraphrases  of  books  and 
portions  of  the  Bible,  as  of  the  Psalter,  Ecclesiastes, 
EoclesiaBticus,  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  gospels  for  Sundays. 

Hans  Sachs  was  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  polenust, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  decided  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  in  Nuremberg.    Long  an  ad- 
mirer of  Luther,  he  himself  entered  the  lists  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  his  poem  df  700 
verses.  Die  Wittembergisch  NachtigaU,  die  man  yeU 
hOret  aberaU  (1523).    In  1524  he  published  his  Vier 
Dialogen  in  Prosa:  the  disputation  between  a  canon 
and  a  shoemaker;   an  attack  on  the 
Anti-       outward  works  and  vows  of  the  clergy; 
Romanist   and  two  admonitions  to  the  Lutherans 
Writing^,    themselves  against  unseemly  conduct 
and   against  abuse  of  their  freedom. 
He  created  a  sensation  in  1527  by  publishing,  to- 
gether  with  A.   Osiander,   his  Eyn  vmnderliche 
weyssagung  vcn  dem  Babshimb,  wie  es  ykm  biss  an  das 
endt  der  weU  gehen  sol,  in  Figuren  odier  gemiU  begrif- 
fen,  a  work  consisting  of  thirty  pictures  and  150 
verses  by  Hans  Sachs.    Luther  hi^y  approved  the 
production,  but  it  was  suppressed  at  Nuremberg, 
and  its  author  received  a  shaip  warning  from  the 
authorities.     Nevertheless,   he  expressed  similar 
views  two  years  later  m  his  InhaU  sweierlei  Predigt, 


jede  in  einer  kurten  Summ  begriffen,  in  which  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  salvation  was  set  forth  in 
fifty-five  verses,  while  all  the  practises  of  the  Roman 
Catiiolic  Church  were  pictured  in  an  equal  number 
of  strophes,  the  reader  being  invited,  at  the  close, 
to  make  his  choice.  To  the  same  category  belongs 
his  Der  gut  und  der  bds  Hiri  (1531),  based  on  John  x., 
in  which  the  shepherd  with  the  tiriple  crown  enters 
the  house  by  the  roof,  while  the  good  shepherd  (the 
Lutheran  pastor)  comes  in  by  the  door.  Of  bitterly 
polemic  character  was  the  Vergleichung  des  Babst 
mit  Christo,  jr  paider  leben  und  passion  (1551),  in 
seventy-five  verses,  and  equally  virulent  was  his 
Epitaphium  Luiheri  (1546).  Repeatedly  in  other 
poems  Hans  Sachs  assails  usages  and  conditions  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  which  he  dis- 
approved. His  HeUtum  fur  das  unfleissige  Haushalr 
ten  was  directed  against  relics,  Der  Ketsermeister 
mit  den  vid  Kessdsuppen  against  luxury  in  monastic 
life,  and  Der  Schwank  vom  verlomen  und  redeten 
Gulden  against  the  pope  and  indulgences,  while 
auricular  confession,  holy  water,  and  monasticism 
also  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sarcasm.  In  the 
comedy  of  Die  ungleichen  Kinder  Ev&  the  good 
childr^  repeat  the  Lutheran  catechism  by  heart 
and  receive  all  earthly  blessings,  while  the  bad 
answer  with  nonsense  or  in  terms  of  atheism  and 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  are  condemned  to  servi- 
tude and  wretchedness. 

In  his  lifetime  Hans  Sachs  enjoyed  wide  esteem. 
With  the  change  in  poetic  structure  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  he  sank  into  oblivion,  but 
was  rescued  by  Goethe  and  Herder,  and  since  then 
he  has  been  recognised  as  the  first  poet  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  (G.  Holz.) 
Bibuoorapht:   M.  8.  Raniaoh,  HidoritehrkntiBehe  Lebem* 
beachreSmno  Han§  Saehsetu,  Altenburg,  1706;   R.  Q«a6e, 
Hant  3aeh»  ttnd  9ein»  Zeii,  2d  ed.,  Leipnc,  1902;   J.  L. 
HofEnuum,  Hans  Saeha.  Sein  LAen  imd  Wirken^  Nurem- 
berg, 1847;    O.  Haupt.  Ld>«n  und  dicfUeritche  Wirksam- 
keii  des  Bona  Sachs,  Posen,  1868;    F.  Ahifeld  and  E. 
Luihard,  Hana  8aeh»  und  Albreeht  DUrer,  Leipaic.  1875; 
F.   Schultheiss,   Bans  Sach»  in  teinem   VerhAUniste  nc 
Rafimnation,  Leipaic.  1879;    W.  Kawerau.  Bana  Saeha 
und  die  R«fifrmaiion,  Halle,  1883;  H.  Nietachmann,  Hana 
Saeha,  Bin  LAenAUd,  Halle,  1889;  E.  Mummenhoflf,  Hana 
Saeha,  Nurembeig,  1894;   J.  Nover,  Bana  Saeha,  Ham- 
burg, 1895;    L.  B.  Suphan.  Bana  Saeha,  HumanitdtMeit 
ttnd  Otoenwart,  Weimar,  1896;   L.  Mettetal,  Bana  Saeha 
€i  la  riformation,  Paria,  1896;   F.  Fichler,  Daa  NaehUban 
dea  Bona  Saeha,  Leipaic,  1904;    H.  HoUaohuher.  Hana 
Saeha  in  aeinar  Badeutuna  fUr  unaere  Zeii,  Berlin,  1906. 

SACHSSE,  sdc'se,  EUGEK:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Cologne  Aug.  20, 1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Berlin  (lie.  theol.,  1863), 
and  after  being  pastor  at  Notho-on-the-Weser 
(1863-69),  and  teacher  at  the  normal  school  of 
Hilchenbach  (1869-71),  was  pastor  at  Hamm  (1871- 
1883) ;  director  and  professor  of  the  seminary  for 
preachers  at  Herbom  (1883-90),  and  was  called 
to  his  present  post  of  professor  of  practical  theology 
in  the  Protestant  faculty  of  the  University  of  Bonn 
in  1890.  He  has  written  Ursprung  und  Wesen  des 
PvBtismus  (Wiesbaden,  1884);  Die  ewige  Erl6sung 
(sermons:  2  vols.,  GQtersloh,  1885-98);  Ueber  die 
M6glichkeit  GoU  'gu  erkennen  (Giessen,  1888); 
Evangdische  Kateckik  (Berlin,  1897),  and  Der 
geschuMiche  Wert  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien  (1904); 
and  has  published  a  German  translation  of  A.  Hy- 
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perius's  HomileHk  und  Kaleckik  (in  coU&boradon 
with  E.  C.  Achelis;  Berlin,  1901). 

SACK  BRETHREN  (Fratrea  saccaii,  Saceaphori, 
Sachetti):  An  order  of  hermits  formed  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  for  rigid  asceticism  and  works  of 
mercy.  They  received  their  name  from  the  rough 
garments  worn  by  them,  though  they  were  also 
known  as  "Penitential  Brethren  of  Jesus  Christ" 
and  Boni  Homines  (q.v.).  The  Sack  Brethren  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Henry  III.  in  1257, 
though  they  had  existed  in  Spain  in  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.,  and  in  France  and  Flanders.  The 
order  seems  to  have  been  suppressed  by  the  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1275,  probably  because  of  heretical 
views  rife  among  them,  whereupon  the  brothers  en- 
tered other  orders,  such  as  the  Servites.  The  Sack 
Brethren  lived  extremely  rigorously,  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  wine,  drinking  only  water,  and  prac- 
tising communism  of  property.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  their  name  had  vanished  from 
history. 

A  similar  order  of  nuns  was  founded  by  Louis  IX. 
of  France  in  1261.  They  termed  themselves  the 
"Penitent  Daughters  of  Jesus,"  and  were  also 
called,  from  their  habit,  SaccarisB  or  Sachettes. 
Though  the  order  survived  only  a  short  time  in 
France,  where  the  nunneries  were  near  St.  Andr6- 
des-Arcs,  Sack  Sisters  seem  to  have  had  houses 
in  London  as  late  as  1357.  (O.  ZOcKiiERt.) 

Bxbuographt:   Hebrot,  Ordm  monaativuM,  iii.  175  ■qq.; 

Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Konoregationen,  ii.  182;    A.  0. 

little,  in  Bnoliah  Hiatorieal  Rmnew,  Jan.,  1894,  pp.  121  aqq. 

SACK,  Bflc,  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM: 
German  Reformed;  b.  at  Hangerode  (50  m.  s.e.  of 
Brunswick)  Feb.  4,  1703;  d.  at  Berlin  Apr.  23, 
1786.  He  was  educated  at  Frankfort  and  Leyden, 
after  which  he  was  a  private  tutor  in  Groningen. 
Returning  to  Germany,  he  became,  in  1728,  tutor 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  in 
1731  was  called  to  be  third  minister  of  the  Gennan 
Reformed  church  in  Magdeburg,  where  he  founded 
a  poorhouse  and  orphan  asylum  which  still  exist. 
In  1738  he  became  first  minister  of  the  same  church, 
and  consistorial  coimcilor  and  inspector  of  the 
Reformed  churches  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg. 
From  1740  imtil  his  retirement  in  1780  he  was  court 
and  cathedral  preacher  at  Berlin  and  member  of 
the  consistory.  Theologically  he  was  orthodox  in  a 
period  of  religious  indifference  and  latitudinarian- 
ism,  yet  possessed  of  characteristic  Protestant  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  averse  to  all  forms  of 
compulsion.  Though  his  mediating  position  ex- 
posed him  to  severe  criticism  from  adherents  of 
more  one-sided  views,  he  enjoyed;  in  general,  the 
support  of  men  of  all  parties,  many  of  whom  he 
counted  among  his  personal  friends  and  correspond- 
ents. In  1745  Sack  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
physical  section  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  from  1751  to  1766,  in  addition  to  his  other 
duties,  he  was  a  visitor  of  the  Reformed  Joachims- 
thal  Gymnasium.  He  also  directed  for  a  time  the 
benevolent  institutions  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral, and  during  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  at 
Magdeburg  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  not 
only  their  chaplain,  but  also  the  religious  teacher  of 
the  princes  and  princesses. 


Sack's  theological  convictions  may  be  gathered 
most  fully  from  his  Verteidiffter  Glaube  der  Christen 
(Berlin,  1751),  a  popular  presentation  of  apologetics 
and  dogmatics,  as  well  as  from  the  notes  and  medi- 
tations contained  in  his  Lebentbeschreibung  (ed.  F. 
S.  G.  Sack,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1789).  He  was  naturally 
under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolff,  and  consequently  presupposed  a  natural 
religion  based  on  concepts  ol  divine  perfections,  the 
attaimnent  of  religious  convictions  by  processes 
of  reason,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
garded such  natural  religion  as  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  man,  seeing  perfection  in  the  Bible  alone, 
and  seeking  the  proof  of  its  divine  inspiration  in  its 
contents  and  their  effect  on  the  human  soul.  The 
central  point  of  revelation  he  held  to  be  the  medi- 
ation and  the  redemption  by  Christ;  forgiveness 
and  blessedness  are  possible  only  on  condition  of 
repentance  and  true  faith  in  Ghrist  the  mediator. 
The  doctrines  of  prevenient  grace  and  justificHtion 
by  faith,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively 
neglected,  while  regeneration  is  emphasised.  His 
sermons  were  collected  in  six  volumes  (1735-64). 

(K  H.  SACKt.) 
Bxbuoosapht:  The  chief  eouree  is  the  LAenAtKhreibuno, 
ut  sup.  Consult  fttrther:  J.  M.  H.  DAring,  Dxb  devUchen 
Kanadndner  det  18.  imd  IP.  JahrhunderU,  pp.  353-360. 
Neustadt,  1830;  R.  Rothe,  OMchichU  der  Pndigt,  P.  421. 
Wittenbeis.  1881. 

SACK,  FRIEDRICH  SAMUEL  GOTTFRIED: 
German  Reformed;  b.  at  Magdebrnig  Sept.  4,  1738; 
d.  at  Berlin  Oct.  2,  1817.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  (1755-57)  and  in  England 
(1758-59),  and  was  appointed,  in  1760,  Glerman 
Reformed  preacher  in  his  native  city.  In  1777  he 
was  called  to  Berlin  as  fifth  court  and  cathedral 
preacher,  becoming  the  Reformed  member  of  the 
supreme  consistory  in  1786.  He  gradually  rose  to 
be  first  court  preacher,  but  was  chiefly  active  in 
religious  instruction  and  in  ofi&cial  duties.  In  1804 
he  was  made  chief  school  councilor,  and  in  1814  was 
appointed  presiding  ofi&cer  of  the  committee  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Protestant  church  system;  in 
1816  he  became  a  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
In  his  theological  views  he  was  slightly  semi-Pelagian, 
but  an  opponent  of  deism  and  of  the  speculation 
and  pantiieistic  tendencies  of  German  philosophy 
beginning  with  Fichte.  In  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration he  sought  to  keep  the  Church  from  too 
close  coimection  with  the  State,  and  in  1788  was 
one  of  the  five  who  protested  agakist  the  officializing 
of  orthodoxy  enacted  by  the  religious  edict  issued  by 
WdUner's  ministry.  He  labored  earnestly  to  revive 
true  religion  among  both  Lutherans  and  Reformed, 
as  exemplified  in  his  OtUachUn  iZ5er  die  Verhesserung 
des  RdigiansziLstandes  in  den  kOniglichen  preuss- 
isehen  L&ndem  (Berlin,  1802).  He  also  wrote  Sehnf- 
ten  an  einen  Freund  den  Herm  Dr.  Bahrdt  und  sein 
Olaubenahekenntnis  bebreffend  (1779);  Ein  Wort 
der  Ermunterung  an  meine  MiibOrger  (1807);  and 
Ud)er  die  Vereinigung  der  beiden  protestantischen 
Kirehenparteien  in  der  preussischen  Monarckie 
(1812).  (K.  H.  SACKt.) 

Biblioohapht:  M.  S.  Ldwe,  BUdniaw  .  .  .  j$lzUAender 
Berliner  Od^tien,  Berlin.  1806-07  (supplied  by  Sack 
himself);  F.  Theramin,  CMOehtnieeprediot  aufden  Bieckof 
F.  S,  G.  Saek,  Berlin,  1817;  J.  M.  H.  D6riiig,  Die  deut- 
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acAdM  KanMtir^dner  det  18.  und  19,  JahrhunderU,  p.  365, 
XeortMlt,  1830. 

SACK,  KARL  HEUTRICH:  Gennan  Lutheran, 
son  of  the  preoeding;  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  17,  1789; 
(L  at  Bonn  Oct.  16,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Gdttingen,  returning  to  Berlin  in  1810. 
Three  years  later  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Napoleonic  war,  where  he  gained  the  Iron  Cross, 
and  in  1815  returned  to  the  field  as  a  chaplain.  On 
the  close  of  hostilities  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
touring  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  and  on 
his  return  became  privat-docent  at  the  University 
of  Berlin.  In  1818  he  was  called  to  Bonn  as  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  and  in  the  following  year  also 
became  Lutheran  pastor  in  the  same  city.  In  1834, 
however,  he  resigned  his  pastorate  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  his  prc^essorial  duties.  In  his 
theology  Sack  was  strongly  influencd  by  Schleiei^ 
macher,  as  is  clear  from  his  Idea  tmd  Entwurf  der 
ckrUaichen  ApologeHk  (Bonn,  1819),  Chrisaiche 
ApologeOk  (Hamburg,  1829),  and  Ckrisdiche  PdU- 
mik  (1838).  His  rigid  adherence  to  the  Bible  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  was  evinced  in  his  Vom 
Worte  Gottes  (Bonn,  1825)  and  Ueber  daa  Atuehen 
der  heiligen  Sckrift  (1827;  in  collaboration  with 
NitBch  and  (Gottfried  (Christian  Friedrich  Ldcke), 
while  he  attacked  the  myth-theory  of  Strauss  in  his 
Das  Leben  Jeau  von  Strauss  (1836).  Shortly  after 
1840  Sack  visited  Scotland,  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations being  embodied  in  his  Die  Kvrche  v(m 
SchoOand  (2  parts,  Heidelberg,  1844-45).  In  1847 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  consistorial  coun- 
cilor. Here,  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  he 
strove  faithfully  to  promote  the  cause  of  union,  until, 
in  1860,  he  retired  from  active  life,  living  hence- 
forth first  in  Berlin,  and  later  at  Neuwied  and  Bonn. 
During  these  years  of  retirement  he  wrote  his  last 
work,  Ud)eT  die  GeschichU  der  Predigt  von  Mosheim 
bis  Schleiermacher  (1866).      (David  EbdmannI.) 

Bduoobaprt:  W.  Bcyacfalag,  KaH  Immanud  NitM^eh, 
Berlin.  1872;  Neu€  evanodiaehe  KirehenMeitung,  1876,  pp. 
772-773;  L.  Lemme.  HeUathatmehen  vnd  G2aii6«fM«r- 
Jakrwg,  HeidelbeiB.  1805. 

SACRAMENT. 

Name  axul  Early  Chunsb  Theory  (|  1). 

Medieral  Development  of  Saoramental  Doctrine  (|  2). 

Nature  of  Saeraments  (|  3). 

Intention  (f  4). 

Neceaeity  of  the  Sacraments  (|  5). 

Protestant  Teachinc  (I  6). 

The  name  sacrament  is  given  to  seven  sacred 
Christian  rites  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern 
churches,  and  to  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  the  Protestant  churches.  The  Greek 
word  mysterion,  "mystery,''  used  in  the  Eastern 
Church  to  designate  these  rites,  is  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  contains  a  reference  to  the 
hidden    virtue   behind   the   outward 

X.  Name  symbol  (see  Mtstagogical  Theol- 
and  Early  got).    The  Latin  word  sacramentum 

Church     means  something  that  is  consecrated, 

Theoxy.     more  particularly  an  oath,  especially 

a  military  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

standard;  and  also  the  sum  of  money  deposited  in 

court  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  previous  to  the 

trial  of  a  case,  and  kept  in  some  sacred  place.    The 


term  was  applied  to  Christian  rites  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  but  can  not  be  traced  further  back  by 
any  distinct  testimony.  Jerome  translated  the 
Gieek  work  mysterion  by  sacramentum  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii. 
3,  9,  V.  32;  I  Tim.  iii.  16;  Rev.  i.  20),  and  from  the 
Vulgate  the  word  sacrament  passed  into  the 
Reims  Version  in  Eph.  v.  32,  where  marriage  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  translation  is,  ''This  is  a  great 
sacrament."  In  other  cases  the  Reims  Version 
retains  the  word  "mystery." 

The  doctrine  of  tiie  sacraments  was  not  fully 
developed  till  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Schoolmen 
did  for  it  what  the  Church  Fathers  did  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Trinity  and  for  Christology.  With 
the  exception  of  Augustine,  none  of  the  Fathers 
gave  more  than  passing  attention  to  the  definition 
and  doctrine  of  sacraments;  but  the  Eastern  Church 
held  that  there  were  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist,  although  later  the  number  seven 
was  accepted.  St.  Augustine  has  a  number  of 
passages  bearing  on  the  definition,  meaning,  and 
necessity  of  the  sacraments.  He  caJls  baptism  and 
the  Eucharist  sacraments  "in  an  eminent  sense" 
(Epist.  ad  Januariumj  liv.  1,  ilfPL,  zzxiii.  2000), 
and  he  likewise  applied  the  term  sacrament  to  or- 
dination to  the  priesthood  {Contra  episL  Parmeniani, 
II.,  ziii.  20;  MPL^  zliii.  70),  to  marriage  (De  bono 
conjugali,  21 ;  MPL,  xl.  394;  NPNF,  1  ser.,  iu.  408), 
and  to  other  rites.  He  assigned  sacraments  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  the  New,  and  spoke  of 
the  former  as  promising  a  Savior,  and  of  the  latter 
as  giving  salvation  (On  Ps.  bnriv.  1;  NPNF,  1  ser. 
viii.  343).  He  defined  a  sacrament  as  a  visible  sign 
of  a  thing  divine  {De  caiechisandis  rudibuSf  xxvi.  50; 
NPNF,  1  ser.,  iii.  312),  and,  commenting  on  John 
vi.  41-59,  he  declared:  "The  sacrament  is  one  thing, 
the  virtue  of  the  sacrament  another"  {In  Joannis 
Evangdium  Tractaius,  xxvi.  11;  NPNF,  vii.  171). 
He  did  not,  however,  write  a  connected  treatise  on 
the  sacraments;  this  task  remained  for  the  School- 
men. 

The  sacramental  system  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
constructions  of  the  Schoolmen  and  engaged  their 
most  careful  and  profound  speculation.  To  no  other 
one  branch  of  theology  did  they  give  more  attention, 
and  their  conclusions  determined  the  dogma  of  the 
Latin  Church,  especially  when  reaffirmed  by  the 
Coimcil  of  Trc^t.    The  tiieologians  most  prominent 
in  developing  the  sacramental  system  were  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor,  who  wrote  the  first  formal  treatise  on  the 
sacraments  (see  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  {§  5-6), 
Peter  Lombard,  Alexander  of  Hales, 
a.  Media-  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (qq.v.).     The 
val  Devel-  last-named  did  little  more  llian  clearly 
opment  of  reaffirm  the  views  of  his  three  predeces- 
Sacnunental  sors,  especially  Alexander  of  Hales; 
Doctrine,    and  with  him  the  development  may  be 
said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  for  though 
the  Franciscan  Duns  Scotus  (q.v.)  modified  some 
parts  of  the  doctrine,  his  teachings  were  set  aside 
by  the  Ck>uncil  of  Ferrara  (1439)  in  favor  of  the 
clearer  statements  of  his  great  Dominican  antago- 
nist, Thomas  Aquinas.    The  Schoolmen  all  started 
with  the  definitions  of  Augustine  and  were  not 
conscious  of  having  departed  from  him,  although 
they  did  so  by  laying  emphasis  upon  the  ex  opere 
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operate  theory  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sacraments 
(see  Opus  Operantis,  Opus  Ofebatum)  and  by 
reducing  the  prominence  given  by  Augustine  to  the 
operation  of  grace.  The  number  was  fixed  at  seven, 
and  thus  the  uncertainty  which  had  been  inherited 
from  the  fathers  and  had  been  felt  by  the  earlier 
Schoolmen  was  removed,  especially  through  the 
influence  of  Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  had  given  six  sacraments 
— ^baptism,  the  Eucharist,  unction,  the  ordination  of 
priests,  the  ordination  of  monks,  and  burial  rites. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  spoke  of  many  sacraments 
and  enumerated  ten,  including  foot-washing; 
Abelard  named  five — ^baptism,  confirmation,  the 
Eucharist,  marriage,  and  extreme  unction;  and 
Robert  Pulleyn  (q.  v.)  gave  the  same  number.  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  likewise  seems  to  recognise  tve  in  his 
Summa — baptism,  confirmation,  Eucharist,  pen- 
ance, and  extreme  unction — but  in  his  2>e  Mcror 
mentU  ehrUHaruB  fidei  he  enumerates  thirty,  taking 
the  word  sacrament  in  the  wide  sense  of  religious 
rite.  In  this  latter  work  he  divided  the  sacraments 
into  three  classes,  among  which,  for  instance,  holy 
water  and  the  use  of  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  b^ 
long  to  the  second  class  and  are  distinctly  called 
sacraments,  Thomas  Aquinas  himself  ascribing  a 
quasi-sacramental  character  to  such  rites.  Councils 
were  equally  undecided  as  to  the  number  of  the  sac- 
raments and  the  definition  of  the  term.  Thus  the 
Third  Lateran  Council  (1179)  included  the  investi- 
ture of  bishops  and  the  rites  of  burial  among  the 
sacraments,  and  the  Roman  (Catholic  Church  to-day 
makes  a  distinction  between  certain  sacred  rites 
called  Sacramentals  (q.  v.)  and  the  seven  sacraments. 
Peter  Lombard  was  not  the  first  to  give  the  number 
seven.  About  his  time  it  had  been  given  by  Roland 
Bandinelli  (afterwards  Alexander  III.)  in  his  Senr 
tenHa,  and  by  Ctto  of  Bamberg  in  a  sermon  of  1 158, 
as  reported  by  his  biographer,  Herbord.  The  seven 
sacraments  are  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  confirma- 
tion, extreme  unction,  penance,  ordination,  and 
marriage.  The  niunber  seven  corresponds  with  the 
seven  virtues  and  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  also 
unites  the  number  of  the  deity  (three)  and  of  crea- 
tion (four),  thus  illustrating  ihe  union  of  Grod  and 
man.  This  correspondence  was  called  the  "con- 
gruity"  of  the  sacraments,  that  is,  their  correlation 
to  the  spiritual  maladies  ahd  needs  of  man.  The 
sacraments  were  not  needed  in  man's  estate  of 
innocence.  With  Augustine  the  Schoolmen  repre- 
sent the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament  as  pre- 
figuring the  grace  to  come,  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  as  conferring  grace. 

In  defining  a  sacrament,  the  Schoolmen  started 
with  Augustine's  definition  that  it  is  a  visible  sjrmbol 
of  an  invisible  grace,  but  went  beyond  him  in  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  they  ascribed  to  it.    They  assert 
that  the  sacraments  ''contain  and  con- 
3.  Nature   fer  grace"  and  that  they  have  a  virtue 
of  Sacra-   inherent  in  themselves.    The  favorite 
ments.      figure  iised  to  describe  their  operation 
is  medicine,  so  that  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
(De  Mcramentia,  I.,  ix.  4;  MPL,  clxxvi.  325)  could 
term  God  the  physician,  man  the  invalid,  the  priest 
the  minister,  grace  the  antidote,  and  the  sacra- 
ment the  vessel.     The  physician  gives,  the  minift- 


ter  dispenses,  and  the  vessel  contains  the  spiritual 
medicine  which  cures  the  soul.  The  sacraments  are, 
however,  more  than  channels  of  grace.  They  do 
more  than  signify.  They  sanctify,  and  they  are 
the  efficient  causes  of  the  operations  of  grace  in 
the  recipient.  The  mode  of  this  efficacy  is  ex 
opere  aperalo,  the  expression  used  by  such  writera 
as  William  of  Auxerre  and  Alexander  of  Hales. 
Thomas  Aquinas  adopted  the  expression,  and  again 
and  again  says  that  the  sacraments  make  righteous 
and  confer  grace  ex  opere  operatOf  that  is,  by  a  virtue 
inherent  in  themselves.  By  this  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  religious  condition  of  the  recipient  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  but  that  the  sacraments  impart 
virtue,  if  need  be,  without  the  opei^tion  of  active 
faith.  The  sacraments  are  efficacious  only 
to  those  who  are  of  a  religious  disposition,  but 
they  are  always  efficacious  when  properly  adininis- 
tered. 

The  relation  the  priest  sustains  to  the  sacraments 
is  vital  to  their  efficacy,  and,  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  (as  sometimes  in  baptism),  his  ministra- 
tion is  essential.    The  priest's  personal  character 
does  not  affect  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  so 
that  an  unworthy  priest  confera  grace,  provided  he 
administen  the  sacrament  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rite  of  the  Church.    To  use 
4.  Intnitton.  the   medieval    illustration,    water    is 
conveyed  through  a  leaden  pipe  as 
well  as  through  a  ^ver  one.    The  priest  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  and  in  uttering  the  words  of 
sacramental  appointanent  he  is  giving  voice  to  the 
intention  of  the  Church.    This  intention  is  sufficient 
for  the  perfect  work  of  the  sacrament  and  ultimate- 
ly, as  Augustine  had  said,  it  is  Christ  and  not  the 
priest  who  gives  effect  to  the  sacrament.    [But  in- 
tention is  far  more  than  merely  sufficient  for  the 
validity  of  a  sacrament;   it  is  absolutely  essential 
in  all  Roman  (Catholic  teaching;  and  this  intention 
must  invariably  be  present  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament,  and  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient.    It  is  possible,  however,  for  infants 
and  idiots  to  receive  the  sacraments  validly  (though 
such  sacraments  as  ordera  would  scarcely  ever  be 
given  them);    those  who  subsequently  lose  their 
reason,  either  permanently  or  temporarily  (as  in 
unconsciousness),  may  validly  receive  extreme  unc- 
tion.   All  in  possession  of  reason,  however,  must 
have  intention  if  they  are  to  receive  a  sacrament 
validly.    This  intention  again  may  be  either  "ac- 
tual" or  "virtual,"  the  former  being  a  conscious 
intention,  and  the  latter  an  intention  which  influ- 
ences an  act,  even  though  this  act  be  not  recognised 
as  sacramental,  as  when  a  baptised  Protestant  con- 
tracts marriage  and  thus  imwittingly  receives  the 
sacrament  of  marriage.    If  there  is  no  intention, 
there  is  no  reception  of  a  sacrament,  so  that  if  one 
eats  consecrated  hosts  to  satisfy  hunger,  he  does  not 
receive  the  Eucharist. 

Intention  on  the  part  of  the  minister  is  invariably 
required  by  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  whether  this 
minister  be  lay  (as  in  the  case  of  a  midwife  who  bap- 
tizes a  new-bom  infant  in  immediate  danger  of 
death)  or  clerical  (as  in  the  mass,  ordination,  etc.). 
The  intention  must,  moreover,  be  in  accord  wil^ 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  though  even  a  heretic, 
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if  poBsesBing  proper  intention,  may  administer  a 
▼alid  sacrament.  While  there  is  danger  that  there 
may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  either  a  lack 
q£  intention  or  even  an  intention  of  acting  contrary 

I  to  the  precept  of  the  Church  (both  of  wldch  render 
the  sacrament  null  and  void),  it  is  maintained  by 
Roman  Catholic  dogmaticians  (e.g.,  S.  J.  Hunter, 
Ovdines  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  iii.  20S>212,  New 

.  York  [1896])  that  the  chance  of  such  invalidation  is 
8o  small  as  to  be  negligible.  The  "  defect  of  inten- 
tion" (see  the  rubric  on  this  topic  in  the  preface  to 
the  missal),  complicated  by  "defect  of  form/' 
forms  the  basis  of  the  condemnation  of  Anglican 
orders  in  the  bull  Ap09tolic(B  cura  of  Leo  XIII. 
(Sept.  13,  1896),  the  special  ground  of  invalidity 
being  sought  in  the  failure  of  the  Anglican  ordinals 
to  express  the  concept  of  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist.*  Intention  finds  a  place,  of  course,  in 
every  sacrament;  every  Protestant  who  maintains 
any  form  of  the  receptivist  theory  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  holds  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  inten- 
tion, however  unwittingly,  and  it  is  equally  implied 
in  such  rites  as  the  non-sacramental  Protestant 
ordination,  etc.  Intention  finds  its  most  usual 
application,  however,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  (}hurch;  and  it  should  also 
be  noted  in  this  connection  that  in  the  High-chiuvh 
school  of  the  Anglican  Church  Holy  Communion  is 
frequently  celebrated  "with  intention/'  as  for  the 
promotion  of  the  unity  of  Christendom  or  some  other 
pious  purpose.] 

To  the  Schoolmen  Sacraments  are  not  all  of  equal 
necessity.    Baptism  alone  is  essential  to  salvation, 
and  baptism  and  the  Eucharist  are  the  mightiest. 
Baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination 
5-  Kecflssity  impart  an  indelible  character.     Their 
of  the      mark  can  not  be  effaced,  nor  can  they 
Sacnunents.  be  repeated.t    The  other  four  sacra- 
ments are  necessary  to  salvation  as  a 
horse  is  necessary  to  a  journey.    The  Schoolmen 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  author  of  all  the  sacra- 

^  **  Hie  Church  does  not  judge  about  the  mind  and  in- 
tention in  ao  far  as  it  is  something  by  its  nature  internal; 
but  in  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  externally  she  is  bound  to 
judge  eonoeming  it.  When  any  one  has  rightly  and  seri- 
ously made  use  of  the  due  fonn  and  the  matter  requisite  for 
effecting  or  conferring  the  sacrament  he  is  considered  by 
the  very  fact  to  do  what  the  Church  does.  On  this  princi- 
ple rests  the  doctrine  that  a  sacrament  is  truly  conferred  by 
the  ministry  of  one  who  is  a  heretic  or  unbaptised,  pro- 
vided the  Catholic  rite  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  rite  be  changed,  with  the  manifest  intention  of  intro- 
ducing af^M**^''  rite  not  approved  by  the  Church  and  of  re- 
jecting what  the  Church  does,  and  what  by  the  institution 
of  Christ  bekmgB  to  the  nature  of  the  sacrament,  then  it  is 
dear  that  not  only  is  the  necessary  intention  wanting  to  the 
sacrmment,  but  that  the  intention  is  adverse  to  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  sacrament"  {ApottolUm  eurm,  tr.  in  The  En- 
cydiad  Utten  of  Pope  Leo  Xlll.,  New  York,  1003.  pp.  403- 
404). 

tin  both  the  Bonum  and  Anglican  ohurehes  provision 
is  made  for  "  conditional  baptism  "  if  there  is  doubt  whether 
a  former  baptism  was  valid,  Le.,  administered  in  the  name 
of  the  Trmity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  not  recognis- 
ing the  validity  of  Anglican  or  Greek  confirmation,  requires 
the  reoonfirmataon  of  all  converts  from  those  conmiunions, 
and  for  similar  reasons  both  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
ehurehes  inairt  on  the  reordination  of  all  clergy  becoming 
converte  to  them  and  desiring  to  exereise  priestly  func- 
tions, the  Anglican  church  accepting,  however,  the  validity 
of  Greek  and  Roman  ordinatton,  and  hence  not  requiring  its 
repetition. 


ments.  Peter  Lombard  expressly  ascribed  extreme 
unction  to  the  apostles,  while  Alexander  of  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  others  held  that  they  were 
all  instituted  by  Christ.  In  regard  to  the  precedent 
necessity  of  the  sacraments,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  de- 
clared that  God  might  have  saved  man  without 
them,  but  now  that  they  have  been  instituted,  no 
man  can  be  saved  except  through  them.  The  his- 
tory of  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sacraments  is 
given  under  Baptism,  Lord's  Supfbb,  etc.,  but  a 
general  statement  belongs  here.  Baptism  is  the 
door  to  the  other  sacraments  and  to  the  kingdom  of 
God;  confirmation  completes  what  baptism  has 
begim  and  confers  the  grace  of  ever-increasing 
strength;  the  Eucharist  confers  the  food  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  very  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  penance 
deletes  the  guilt  of  actual  transgressions  as  baptism 
regenerates  from  the  guilt  of  original  sin;  extreme 
unction  heals  the  soul  from  sin  not  already  remitted 
by  penance,  and  is  also  intended  to  heal  the  body; 
ordination  empowers  persons  to  administer  the  sac- 
raments; and  marriage  makes  the  union  between 
two  persons  perpetual  and  in  harmony  with  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  Church;  oV,  to  use 
the  comparison  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  the 
sacnunents  furnish  grace  for  the  spiritual  struggle 
and  strengthen  the  Christian  warrior  at  the  various 
stages  of  the  conflict.  Baptism  equips  him  on  en- 
tering the  conflict,  confirmation  strengthens  him  in 
his  purpose,  extreme  unction  helps  him  at  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  the  Eucharist  and  penance  renew 
his  strength,  orders  introduce  new  recruits  into 
the  ranks,  and  marriage  prepares  men  to  be 
recruits. 

The  first  blow  against  the  sacramental  system  of 

the  medieval  Church  was  given  by  Luther  in  his 

"Babylonish  Captivity,''  in  which  he  declared  the 

rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christian 

6.  Protes-  believer  to  be  fettered  by  the  tradi- 
tant  Teach-  tions  of  men.  He  rejected  all  the 
ing.  sacraments  except  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  was  followed  in 
tills  by  all  the  Reformers  of  the  continent  and  Great 
Britain.  All  the  Protestant  confessions  demand 
active  faith  as  a  condition  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacrament.  Faith  apprehends  and  appropriates 
the* spiritual  benefits  accruing  from  them.  The  una- 
nimity of  the  Reformers  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sacraments  and  the  conditions  of  their  efficacious 
reception  did  not,  however,  exclude  differences  of 
doctrine  which  became  the  occasion  of  bitter  con- 
troversies that  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

There  was  general  harmony  regarding  baptism, 
except  among  the  Anabaptists,  who  rejected 
infant  baptism  and  later  demanded  immersion; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  the 
cause  of  a  dispute  which  has  retarded  or  prevented 
cordial  Christian  cooperation  imtil  this  day.  The 
three  main  types  of  teaching  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  those  of  Luther,  who  took  the  view  of  con- 
substantiation;  of  Zwingli,  who  made  it  a  simple 
memorial  feast;  and  of  Calvin,  who  insisted  on  the 
mystical  presence  of  Christ  and  a  spiritual  feeding 
upon  him.  In  England  the  views  of  Luther  were 
first  adopted,  but  were  later  replaced,  generally 
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speakiDgy  by  those  of  Calvin.*  The  controversy  be- 
tween Zwingli  and  Luther  oame  to  a  climax  at  the 
conference  ^Id  at  Marburg  in  1529,  and  the  differ- 
ence led  to  a  long-lasting  cleavage  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Bef ormed  types  of  Firotestantism. 

Certain  religious  bodies,  of  whom  the  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Quakers,  reject  all  external  celebration 
of  the  sacraments  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  inter- 
pretation of  religion,  and  hold  only  to  an  internal 
baptism,  or  regeneration,  by  the  Spirit  and  an  in- 
ternal conununion  with  Christ.  D.  8.  SCHAFF. 
Bibuookapbt:  The  prinutiy  ■ouraei  are  of  ooane  (1)  the 
works  of  the  Fathen  and  Schoolmen  mentloiied  in  the 
tezt^Auguetine,  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Peter 
Lombard,  Albertoe  Macnus,  Tbomaa  Aquinaa,  Bonaven- 
tuia.  Duns  Sootua — all  of  whom  are  disousMd  in  this  work, 
and  usually  also  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  this 
article;  (2)  the  confessions  of  the  Tarious  churehes,  in- 
cluding the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  are 
collected  and  annotated  in:  Schaff,  Cnedt  and  £.  F.  K. 
MtkUer,  Die  BekmmtnisaehnfUn  dtr  reformirUn  AtrtAs, 
Leipaic,  1903.  Seoondaiy  sources  are  also  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  works  on  dogmatics  and  the  histoiy  of  dogma, 
which  will  be  found  given  veiy  fully  in  and  under  the 
articles  Dooma,  DoaMAnca,  and  Doonum,  HiafvoBT  of; 
and  (2)  works  on  the  history  of  the  Church,  also  veiy  fully 
given  in  and  under  Chukch  Histobt,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  works  on  the  history  of  Uie  oouneib  (see  the 
bibliography  under  CouKciui  and  STNODe),  and  the 
litenture  on  the  Fatheis  and  Schoolmen  named  above 
under  the  articles  on  them  in  this  work,  where  many 
monographs  will  be  found  devoted  to  the  subject  of  thk 
article.  A  useful  literature  is  that  on  Cakon  Law  (q.v.), 
the  literature  of  which  is  noted  in  the  article  on  that  sub- 
ject. Respecting  this  bat  it  is  to  be  said  that  refemce 
to  this  class  of  books  is  advised  only  for  advanced  stu- 
dents, as  the  relation  is  neither  so  direct  nor  so  obvious 
as  of  the  other  literature  named.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, the  litemtura  on  the  several  sacraments  is  to  be 
studied  as  given  under  the  articles  on  them  in  this  work. 
Special  treatises  from  the  Protestant  standpoint  are: 
R.  Whately,  The  Scripture  Doctrine  eoneemino  the  Sacra- 
fiMfito,  London,  1867;  O.  L.  Hahn,  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Saeramenten  in  ihrer  geechichtliehen  Bntwiekeluno  inner- 
kdSb  der  abendl&ndiecKen  Kirehe  tne  eum  KonsQ  von  TrierU, 
Breslau,  1864;  J.  S.  Stone,  The  Chrietian  SaeramenU, 
New  York,  18M;  J.  H.  Blunt,  The  Saeramenie  and  Saem- 
mental  Ordinaneee  of  the  Church,  London,  1867;  Q.  Q. 
Peny,  Vox  eodeaia  Anglicanm,  ib.  1868;  8.  W.  Critten- 
den, SaeramerOe  of  the  Church,  Philadelphia,  1860;  W.  F. 
Hook,  The  Ch%treh  and  ite  OnHnancee,  ed.  W.  Hook,  2  vols., 
London.  1876;  R.  Schmidt,  in  T8K,  1870,  pp.  187  sqq., 
301  sqq.  (on  the  Lutheran  doctrine);  0.  D.  Armstrong, 
The  SacrameiUe  of  the  New  Teetament,  New  York,  1880; 
R.  Watson.  The  SacrameiOe:  Baptiem  and  the  Lord^e  Sup- 
per, ib.  1803;  M.  Diz,  The  Sacramental  Syetem  Cank- 
ered ae  the  Bxteneion  of  the  Incamaiion,  ib.  1803;  The 
Church* e  Minielry  ofOrace  Oectures),  ib.  1803;  G.  Anrich, 
Dae  anlike  Myeterienweeen  in  eeinem  Binfluee  auf  dae 
ChrieleiUum,  GAttingen,  1804;  G.  Wobbermin,  Relioume- 
OeeehUchUiche  Studien  eur  Frage  der  Beeinflueeuno  dee 
UrchrielefUume  durch  dae  aniike  Myeterienweeen,  Beiiin, 
1806;  J.Qrm^DiepereiecheMyelerienreUinanimr&mieehen 
Reich  vnd  dae  Chrielentum,  Tlibingen,  1003;  J.  C.  Lam- 
bert, The  Sacramente  in  the  New  Teetament,  Edinburgh, 
1003;  K.  G.  Goets,  Die  Abendmahlefiraoe  in  ihrer  ge- 
eehiehaiehen  Bntwickelung,  Leipsic,  1004;  A.  Knox,  Grace 
of  SacrameiUe,  New  York,  1005;  J.  A.  Beet,  The  Church, 
the  Churchee,  and  the  SacramenU,  London,  1007;    H.  C. 

*  While  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican  CSiuich 
are  commonly  held  to  teach  only  two  sacraments,  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist  (art.  xxv.),  it  is  maintained  by  many  ad- 
herents of  the  High-ehuroh  school  of  that  communkm  that 
the  wording  of  the  article  in  question  does  not  necessarily 
militate  against  the  doctrine  of  seven  sacraments,  although, 
as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  (Thureh,  baptism  and  the  Eucha- 
rist stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  sacraments  preeminent 
over  all  the  rest.  The  seven  sacraments  of  this  Anglo- 
CathoUc  school  are  ideotioal  with  thoae  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 


Beeching,  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  the  SaeramenU,  ib.  1008: 
Hauck-Hersog,  RB,  zvii.  340-381;  SchalT,  Chrietian 
Church,  V.  1,  pp.  701-748. 

The  Roman  Cbtholio  idea  is  presented  in:  F.  Probst.  Sak- 
ramenle  und  SakramentaUen  in  den  drei  ereten  chrietlichen 
Jahrhunderten,  Tabingen,  1872;  P.  Schans,  Die  Lehre  von 
den  Saeramenten  der  katholiechen  Kirehe,  Freiburg.  1803; 
J.  H.  Oswald,  Die  dogmatieche  Lehre  von  den  heiligen  Sac- 
rameiUen  der  katholiechen  Kirehe,  6th  ed..  Monster.  180%^ 
S.  J.  Hunter,  Outlinee  of  Dogmatic  Theology*  iii-  162  sqq.. 
New  York  [1806];  J.  B.  Sasse,  De  eacramentie  eecUeia, 
Frsibuig,  1807;  KL,  x.  1481-1518. 

SACRAMEIITALS. 

Devek>pment  of  the  Doctrine  (|  1). 
The  Anointing  of  Kings  (|  2). 
Doctrine  of  Itoyal  Consecration  (|  3). 
Saoiamentals  in  General  (|  4). 
Legal  Aspeeti  (f  5). 
Occasions  for  Consecration  (f  6). 
Protestant  Teachinci  (|  7). 

"  Sacramentals  "  is  a  term  applied  to  certain 
benedictions  and  consecrations  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  ChuicheSi  or  to  the  objects  blessed, 
from  a  partial  resemblance  between  their  purpose 
and  use  and  those  of  the  sacraments  proper  (see 
Benediction).  Exorcisms,  which  in  the  name  of 
God  undertake  to  remove  the  influence  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  and  things,  are  included  under  this 
head  (see  Exorobii).  The  Roman  (Catholic  Church, 
however,  apart  from  the  connection  of  exorcism 
with  baptism  and  with  certain  blessings  and  con- 
secrations (such  as  that  of  the  sacred  oil  and  chrism 
by  the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday),  emplo3r8  it  as 
an  independent  rite  only  in  the  supposedly  possible 
case  of  the  demoniacal  possession  of  a  member  of 
the  diurch,  and  its  exercise  even  then  is  frequently 
limited  to  cases  where  the  permission  of  ecclesias- 
tical superiors  is  given  after  careful  investigation. 
The  order  of  exoroists  has  long  been  a  mere  step- 
pingHstone  to  the  higher  orders,  and  the  function  is 
in  practise  performed  by  priests. 

Before  the  development  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
sacraments  are  seven  in  number,  and  especially 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
I.  Develop- tury  to  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard, 
ment  of  the  benedictions  of  the  kind  here  consid- 
Doctrine,  ered,  or  at  least  the  more  important  of 
them,  were  loosely  included  among  the 
sacraments;  but  with  the  more  exact  definition  of 
the  term  sacrament,  these  spiritual  operations, 
which,  whil^  no  longer  considered  as  sacraments 
proper,  were  yet  supposed  to  impart  some  special 
grace  to  persons  or  things,  became  known  as  sacra- 
mentals.  The  development  of  doctrine  in  the  West 
was  subordinated  to  the  desire  of  the  Roman  spiri- 
tual power  for  domination.  As  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  (after  Peter  Lombard)  the  Church 
found  expression  for  its  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
classes  of  persons,  so  the  doctrine  of  sacramentals 
expressed  the  relation  of  the  dliureh  to  material  ob- 
jects; and  from  both  sacrament  and  sacramental 
grew  up  the  doctrine  of  Sacrilege  (q.v.). 

As  ^e  power  of  holy  orders  takes  a  dominant 
position  in  the  system  of  the  sacraments,  so  the 
full  significance  of  the  sacramentals  is  most  clearly 
visible  in  the  anointing  of  kings  by  the  clergy.  This 
practise,  connected  with  the  Old-Testament  custom, 
occxuv  in  the  West  as  early  as  the  coronation  of 
Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  672;  Egbert,  king 
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of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  said  to  have  been  anointed 

in  789,  but  this  is  imcertain.    The  practise  was 

not    found    among  the    Merovingian 

3.  The      kings;    in   the  Frankish  kingdom  it 

Anointing  was  first  used  in  the  case  of  Pepin, 

of  Kings,  and  among  the  East  Franks  in  that  of 

Louis  the  Child  and  Conrad  I.,  while 

Henrj  I.  refused  to  submit  to  it,  its  connection 

with   the  Old-Testament  theocracy  seeming  sus^ 

IHcious  to  an  ambitious  temporal  monarch.    From 

Otho  I.,  however,  imction  accompanied  coronation 

in  each  case.    The  German  king  was  anointed  on 

the  head,  breast,  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands;   at 

the  imperial  coronation  in  Rome  the  bishop  of 

Ostia  anointed  the  emperor  on  the  right  arm  and 

between  the  shoulders.    While  Gregory  the  Great, 

Hke  Isidore  of  Seville  and  even  Peter  Damian  (d. 

1072)  and  Peter  of  Blois  (d.  1200),  designated  the 

anointing  of  kings  and  princes  as  a  sacrament,  as 

did  the  Greeks  alIso,  the  degradation  of  this  rite  to 

a  sacramental,  compared  with  the  sacrament  of 

orders,  could  but  serve  to  emphasise  the  subordinate 

position  of  the  worldly  rulers  in  relation  to  the 

ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

According  to  the  view  laid  down  in  the  PfmH^Mie 
Romanum,  royal  dignity  is  first  conferred  in  its  ful- 
ness upon  the  king  by  the  unction  con- 
3-  Doctrine  nected  with  the  benediction;  but  this 
of  Royal  view  was  not  accepted,  either  at  its 
Consecra-  promulgation  or  for  any  long  period 
tion.  later;  nor  was  the  coronation  which 
in  the  ninth  century  was  added  to  the 
undion  believed  to  have  greater  validity  for  con- 
ferring regal  rights  in  the  Empire.  Until  the 
eleventh  century  the  choice  of  the  princes,  led  by 
the  archbishop  of  Mains,  was  understood  to  confer 
these  rights,  and  the  enthronisation  by  the  Church 
merely  exhibited  the  king  as  in  possession  of  them. 
In  opposition  to  the  principle  held  by  Charlemagne 
and  Louis  I.,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  dissen- 
sions within  the  Carolingian  house  that  under  the 
later  Carolingians  the  imperial  title  and  dignity 
w^e  held  to  depend  on  coronation  and  unction  at 
Rome.  From  Otho  I.  the  German  kings  claimed 
the  right  to  be  thus  crowned  as  inherent  in  their 
office — a  claim  which  was  more  than  once  (as  by 
CaHxtus  II.)  admitted  on  the  side  of  the  Church. 
But  from  the  pontificate  of  Gr^ory  VII.  the  preva- 
lent curialist  view  tended  to  transfer  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ceremony  from  unction  to  coronation. 
The  principle  of  free  election  won  its  victory  with 
the  extinction  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty.  Con- 
rad ni.  (1138)  received  unction  and  coronation  as 
German  king,  not  as  emperor,  from  the  papal  legate 
at  Aachen,  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.  The  con- 
tested election  of  1108  and  the  desuetude  of  the 
earlier  constitution  gave  the  great  popes  from  In- 
nocent m.  on  a  chance  to  dominate  the  elections, 
while  the  claim  of  the  popes  to  depose  temporal 
rulers  brought  the  latter,  even  as  to  their  political 
functions,  under  the  jiuisdiction  of  the  Church. 
By  this  time  the  election  was  admitted  to  give  only 
a  right  to  coronation,  which  was  required  for  the 
full  possession  of  the  office.  In  the  ritual  act,  which 
included  unction  and  coronation,  to  which  the  tra- 
dition of  the  imperial  insignia  and  the  enthronisa- 
X.— 10 


tion  in  the  chair  of  Charlemagne  at  Aachen  were 
added,  the  coronation  at  Aachen  became  of  decisive 
importance.  In  the  Sachaenspiegd  the  Roman  view 
as  a  whole  is  assumed — ^the  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne  connected  with  the  coronation  at 
Aachen  is  considered  effectively  to  confer  the  office. 
The  settiement  of  the  German  kingship  as  purely 
elective  in  1252  marked  the  complete  domination 
of  the  view  that  the  right  conferred  by  the  pope 
definitely  established  the  possession  of  the  royal 
dignity;  though  in  1338  the  electors  rejected  the 
claim  of  the  pope  to  investigate  and  confirm  the 
election.  Nevertheless,  although  the  constitution 
Licet  juria  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  (1338)  declared 
that  the  election  as  German  king  conferred  "  the 
plenitude  of  imperial  power,"  and  the  BuUa  avrea 
spoke  of  the  king  as  elected  "  to  be  promoted  to 
emperor,"  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  nothing 
was  more  firmly  established  than  the  claim  of  the 
king  to  the  imperial  crown.  In  1508  Maximilian 
I.,  without  papal  coronation  and  with  the  assent 
of  Julius  U.,  assumed  the  titie  of  "  Roman  emperor- 
elect."  This  was  borne  also  by  his  successors,  of 
whom  only  diaries  V.  (1530)  was  crowned  by  the 
pope,  thereafter  dropping  the  "  elect."  After 
Ferdinand  I.  (1558)  the  coronation  took  place  no 
longer  at  Aachen  but  in  the  same  place  as  the  elec- 
tion, Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  lost  its  special 
character  as  a  solemn  induction  into  the  kingly 
office.  Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be  anointed  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1804,  but  refused  to  be  crowned  by 
him.  In  modem  kingdoms,  in  so  far  as  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation  is  still  preserved,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  royal  dignity  is  no  longer  dependent  upon 
the  ritual  ecclesiastical  act  of  unction  or  coronation, 
but  the  law  of  the  State  is  alone  effective. 

The  sacramentals  in  general,  like  the  sacraments, 

have  their  uidividual  recognised  matter,  form,  and 

minister;   but  unlike  the  sacraments, 

4.  Sacra-  which  are  based  upon  the  direct  in- 
mentals  in  stitution  of  Christ,  they  are  derived 

GeneraL  from  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
under  a  general  commission  given  by 
God  to  bless  in  his  name.  In  accordance  with  an- 
cient oriental  custom,  anointing  forms  a  part  regu- 
larly of  consecrations  and  sometimes  of  benedic- 
tions. For  this  olive-oil  is  used,  either  pure  as  in 
the  case  of  that  employed  for  catechumens  and  the 
sick,  or  mixed  with  balsam  (in  the  Eastern  Church 
with  other  spices  as  well),  when  it  is  known  as 
Chrism  (q.v.).  The  effect  of  consecration  is  the 
definite  setting  apart  by  the  rite  of  imction  of  a 
person  or  thing  for  the  service  of  Crod  and  the 
(Church.  A  constant  feature  of  these  ceremonies  is 
a  solenm  appeal  to  God  to  grant  his  grace  to  the 
person  or  a  salutary  effect  to  the  use  of  the  thing. 
Outside  of  the  use  of  the  simple  oil  in  baptism  and 
the  ordination  of  priests,  and  of  chrism  in  confirmar 
tion  and  the  consecration  of  bishops,  chrism  is  em- 
ployed also  in  the  consecration  of  churches,  altars, 
patens,  and  chalices.  A  simple  benediction,  coupled 
with  anointing,  is  given  by  bishops  to  kings.  Church 
bells  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  anointed. 
The  water  used  in  baptism  is  blessed.  Holy  Water 
(q.v.)  is  used  in  the  blessing  of  abbots  and  abbesses, 
pilgrims,  man  and  wife  at  their  marriage,  and 
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women  after  childbirth.  Special  blessings  are  im- 
parted to  certain  objects  destined  for  the  service  of 
God — churches,  cemeteries,  vestments,  palls,  cor- 
porals, pyxes,  monstrances,  crosses,  images  of  the 
saints,  candles,  and  rosaries.  Particular  forms  of 
benediction  are  also  provided  for  a  number  of 
things  connected  with  the  daily  occupations  and 
needs  of  men,  as  for  houses,  ships,  locomotives, 
battle-flags,  fields,  and  bread,  wine,  salt,  and  other 
edibles. 

In  the  case  of  objects  consecrated  for  the  direct 
service  of  God,  the  act  has  both  a  liturgical  and  a 
legal  aspect.  Through  consecration 
5.  Legal  they  are  not  merely  prepared  in  a 
Aspects,  specially  solemn  way  for  their  sacred 
purpose  but  made  externally  inviolable 
{res  sacra).  The  administration  of  the  sacramen- 
tals  connected  with  the  sacraments  is  reserved  to 
the  person  who  administers  the  sacrament.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  spiritual  power  to  bless  and  con- 
secrate is  conferred  on  priests  at  their  ordination, 
when  their  hands  are  anointed  with  the  prayer 
**  that  whatsoever  they  bless  may  be  blessed,  and 
whatsoever  they  consecrate  may  be  consecrated 
and  hallowed."  If  a  priest  performs  consecrations 
reserved  to  bishops,  they  are  merely  irregular  or 
illicit,  but  not  invalid  as  they  would  be  if  pof ormed 
by  a  layman.  To  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  universal 
Church,  is  reserved  (apu*t  from  the  imperial  coro- 
nation, treated  above)  the  blessing  of  the  wax 
figures  known  as  Agni  Dei  (see  Agnus  Dei),  of  the 
Palliiun  (q.v.)  for  metropolitans,  of  the  golden 
roses  (see  (Golden  Rose)  sent  to  princes  or  churches, 
and  of  swords  for  kings  and  princes.  This  reserva- 
tion, however,  is  merely  a  mark  of  honor  attached 
to  the  papal  primacy.  As  the  possessor  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  Church,  the  pope  can  perform 
consecration  or  benediction  for  any  part  or  any 
member  of  it,  or  delegate  his  power  to  any  qualified 
person,  while  the  bishop's  au^ority  in  such  cases  is 
limited  to  his  own  diocese.  It  is  of  practical  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  the  modem  Roman 
Catholic  system  that  there  has  been  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  restrict  the  power  of  delegating  authority 
to  bless  or  consecrate  churches,  altars,  sacred  ves- 
sels, and  the  like,  to  the  pope.  This  power  is  nowa^ 
days  frequently  conferred  on  the  bishops  by  their 
quinquennial  faculties  (see  Facultibs).  In  recent 
times  the  (congregation  of  Rites  has  assumed  the 
power  of  sub-delegating  certain  privileges  directly, 
such  as  that  of  blessing  bells  to  a  priest  of  the  dio- 
cese, or  sacred  vessels  to  a  mitered  prelate. 

It  is  an  established  principle  of  church  law  and 
practise  that  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  blessed 
or  consecrated  must  be;  but  niunerous  objects  used 
in  Roman  Catholic  worship  are  not 
6.  Occasions  blessed,  e.g.,  hangings,  candle-sticks, 
for  Con-   and  censors.     Misuse  or  profanation 
secration.   of  blessed  objects  is  subject  to  ecclesi- 
astical penalties.    A  vsJidly  adminis- 
tered sacramental  is  not  allowed  to  be  repeated 
while  the  original  conditions  of  its  administration 
remain;   the  common  blessings,  however,  may  be 
repeated  for  the  same  person  or  thing  as  often  as 
there  is  reasonable  ground.    If  the  object  has  un- 
dergone an  essential  change,  especially  if  it  can  no 


longer  either  in  fact  or  in  law  subserve  its  liturgicsal 
purpose,  the  sacramental  operation  of  the  conae- 
cration  or  blessing  is  supposed  to  cease;  the  object 
needs  no  formal  desecration,  but  a  declaration  of 
the  drcumstances  is  made  to  the  proper  authority. 
A  new  consecration  is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
church,  where  the  object  is  destroyed  so  far  as  to 
affect  its  essential  character  and  then  restored. 
The  shedding  of  blood  or  the  commission  of  gross 
immorality  in  a  church  is  held  to  pollute  but  not  to 
desecrate  it;  reconciliation,  not  a  new  consecration, 
is  required,  which  is  accomplished  with  holy  water 
by  the  bishop.  The  pollution  of  a  church  affects 
the  churchyard  as  well,  in  which  (Christian  burial  is 
not  supposed  to  take  place  until  the  church  has 
been  reconciled.  The  pollution  of  the  churchyard, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  effect  on  the  church. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  applies  obviously  to 
the  medieval  or  nuxiem  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Evangelical  Churches  know  no  sacramentals  in 
the  sense  here  discussed.    They  em- 
7.  Protei-  ploy  neither  consecration  nor  bcoiedio- 
tant        tion  even  for  the  immediate  instni- 
Teachings,  ments  of  divine  worship,  such  as  would 
impart  to  them  any  property  of  special 
sanctity,  although  such  objects,  according  to  Prot- 
estant church  law,  deserve  special  respect  and  are 
to  be  protected  from  profane  uses.    A  solemn  dedi- 
cation is  indeed  usual  for  churches  and  churchyards, 
with  a  prayer  of  benediction.    In  regard  to  the  set- 
ting apart  of  particular  objects  (pulpits,  sacred  ves- 
sels, organs,  fonts),  it  has  been  held  sufficient  for  the 
officiating  clergyman,  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
use,  to  address  a  few  appropriate  words  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  then  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon  the 
employment  of  the  objects.    In  regard  to  benedic- 
tions for  objects  of  every-day  use,  the  older  Prot- 
estant ordinances  not  infrequently  declare  expressly 
against  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  sup^^ 
stition.  (R.  W.  DovEf.) 

Bibuoosapbt:  T.  Netter,  FaadeuU  gitamorum,  ed.  W. 
Shirior,  in  BolU  8mi49,  no.  5,  London,  1858;  J.  Helfert, 
Rtehte  in  Antehung  der  heiUo^  Handlwieen,  Pracue,  1843; 
F.  Probst,  KirehlieKe  BenedieHonm  %md  ihn  V^rvattung, 
TQbingen,  1857;  A.  L.  RIohter,  Lehrbueh  <!«•... 
Kireh^nrtehU,  ed.  R.  W.  Dove,  ||  200.  300,  Leipeio,  1871; 
P.  I.  Wapelhont,  Ccmptndium  mcrm  liiwrgiiB,  juxta  rihcm 
Romanum,  New  York,  1887;  P.  Hmschiue,  SyaUm  det 
.  .  .  KirdunrmihU,  iv.  141-177,  Berlin.  1888;  A.  A.  Lmm- 
bins,  SaemmeniaU  of  the  CaAoHc  Chwdt,  New  York,  1802; 
W.  Ynhxum^LtMrndidtrRdioum,  iv.  ||  97-08,  Mdneter. 
1805;  F.  Loofo,  5yiii6o^.  i.  348  sqq..  TObincenr  1002; 
XL,  X.  1400  sqq. 

SACRED  HBART  OF  JESUS,  DEVOnON  TO. 
L  History  of  the  Devotion:  The  devotion  to  Uie 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  was  practically,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, originated  by  the  Jesuits.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  director,  the  Jesuit  La  Colombia 
Marguerite  Marie  Alacoque  (d.  1690),  a  nun  in  tiie 
Salesian  convent  at  Paray-le-Monial  in  Burgundy, 
practised  a  fervent  mjrstical  devotion  to  Christ 
which  resulted  in  ecstasy.  According  to  her  ac- 
count, on  June  16,  1675,  when  praying  before  the 
sacrament,  she  saw  Jesus  "  showing  to  her  his  heart 
on  a  flaming  throne,  surrounded  by  thorns  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross;  and  he  told  her  it  was  his  will 
that  a  special  devotion  should  be  offered  to  his 
Sacred  Heart  in  reparation  for  irreverences  com- 
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mitted  against  him  in  the  most  holy  sacrament, 
and  that  the  Friday  after  the  octave  of  Corpus 
ChriBti  should  be  set  apart  for  this  devotion."  Fur- 
ther revelations  confirmed  this,  and  the  convent 
becanke  a  seat  of  the  devotion.  Colombidre  and  his 
suocesaors  Crolset  and  Rolin  labored  to  spread  it, 
and  Croiset  published  the  first  book  on  the  subject 
at  Lyons  in  1691.  The  new  devotion  was  not  well 
received  in  Rome;  Croiset's  book  was  put  on  the 

'  Index  in  1704,  while  in  1607  the  request  of  the 
Salesians  for  a  festival  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with 
proper  office  had  been  refused  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  a  refusal  which  was  renewed  in  1707  and 
1727.  Meantime,  through  confraternities  (see  be- 
low) the  devotion  spread  through  German  Switzer- 
land into  Germany.  Languet,  then  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons  and  later  archbishop  of  Sens,  defended  it  in  his 
biography  of  Marguerite  Marie;  and  the  Jesuit 
Gallifet  published  the  more  important  De  cultu 
tacroaaneti  cordis  Dei  (Rome,  1726).  Miracles  were 
claimed  as  a  result  of  it;  kings  and  queens  besought 
the  pope  to  grant  a  proper  mass  and  office  for  the 
festival,  which  was  at  last  conceded,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  cultus  was  paid  to  the  heart 
of  Jesus  only  as  the  symbol  of  his  love.  Determined 
opposition  was  made  to  the  devotion  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  Sdpione  de'  Ricci  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Pis- 
toja,  and  of  the  rationalizing  tendency  which  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  spread  from  Tus- 
cany through  a  large  part  of  Italy,  and  a  prolonged 
literary  warfare  was  carried  on  by  the  two  parties. 
The  accession  of  Pius  VI.  in  1775  marked  a  turn- 
ing-point. The  bull  Audaremfdei  of  1794  gave  ad- 
ditional sanction  to  the  devotion.    The  Jesuits  had 

.  long  pushed  it  vigorously,  and  after  the  restoration 
of  the  order,  they  continued  to  work,  with  the  result 
that  one  diocese  after  another  asked  permission  to 
celebrate  the  festival,  and  an  increasing  number  of 
indulgences  was  attached  to  the  devotion.  Both 
had  become  practically  universal  when  Pius  IX. 
(Aug.  23,  1856)  established  the  festival  as  a  greater 
double  for  the  whole  Church;  and  the  beatification 

.  of  Marguerite  Marie  in  1864  was  another  step  in  the 
same  direction.  At  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870,  the 
majority  of  the  bishops  asked  for  the  elevation  of 
the  feast  to  the  rank  of  a  double  (i.e.,  a  feast  at 
which  the  antiphon  is  said  both  before  and  after  the 
psalm)  oi  the  first  class  (i.e.,  one  which  takes  pre- 
cedence in  case  two  feasts  fall  on  the  same  day)  with 
octave  (i.e.,  lasting  through  eight  days,  with  special 

^  emphasis  upon  the  celebration  on  the  last  day), 
but  it  was  then  granted  only  to  the  Jesuit  order, 
in  recognition  of  their  services  in  spreading  the  de- 
votion. The  rank  was  extended  to  the  whole 
Church,  though  without  an  octave,  by  Leo  XIII.  in 
1889.  The  devotion  has  constantly  strengthened 
its  hold  on  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics;  and 
the  cautious  expressions  at  first  used  have  given 
place  to  a  full  acceptance  of  the  literal,  material 

'       heart  of  Jesus  as  its  object. 

n.  Societies  under  the  Name  of  the  Sacred  Heart: 
The  first  Confraternity  of  the  Sacred  Heart  was 
founded  at  Paray-le-Monial  in  1693;  and  by  1727 
there  were  already  as  many  as  400.  That  erected 
by  Gallifet  in  1729  in  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  at 
Rome  became  an  archoonfratemity  in  1732.    The 


number  of  confraternities  was  1,089  in  1765,  6,676 
in  1865,  and  is  now  over  10,000.  A  speciid  confra- 
ternity is  that  founded  at  Bourg  in  France  in  1863, 
whose  members  are  divided  so  that  each  has  a  par- 
ticular hour  set  apart  for  the  adoration  of  the  Sar 
cred  Heart  and  intercessoiy  prayer  which  adorar 
tion  and  prayer  thus  become  continuous.  The 
most  important  of  the  confraternities  which  make  . 
a  point  of  intercessoiy  prayer  is  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  or  Apostleship  of  Prayer,  founded  in 
1844  at  Vals  in  France  by  the  Jesuit  Pdre  Gautrelet, 
and  provided  with  new  constitutions  by  Leo  XIII. 
in  1879.  In  1895  it  had  50,000  branches  all  over 
the  world,  with  more  than  twenty  million  members. 
The  organ  of  the  league,  The  Messenger  of  the  <Sfa- 
ered  Hearty  is  published  monthly  in  fourteen  lan- 
guages. Another  important  society  is  the  French 
Dames  du  sacr4  coeur,  founded  in  Paris  in  1800  by 
Madeleine  Sophie  Barat  (d.  1865),  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jesuit  Pdre  Varin.  It  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  venerating  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  girls.  The  statutes,  drawn  up  by  Varin, 
are  modeled  on  those  of  the  Jesuits.  The  candidate 
for  admission  spends  three  to  six  months  in  the 
house  as  a  postulant;  then  follows  a  two  years' 
novitiate,  and  then  (since  1826)  the  taking  of  sim- 
ple vows,  an  additional  vow  of  stability,  i.e.,  life- 
long adherence  to  the  congregation,  being  made. 
Besides  the  professed  sisters,  there  are  seeurs  coadr 
jtUrices  for  the  household  duties,  and  sceurs  com- 
missionaires for  the  necessary  intercourse  with  the 
outside  world.  The  superior  is  chosen  for  life,  and 
resides  at  the  mother-house  in  Paris,  the  former 
Hdtel  de  Biron  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  A  general 
chapter  every  six  years  watches  over  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  constitutions.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
congregation  is  that  the  members  retain  their  orig- 
inal names,  with  the  prefix  of  "  Madame."  The 
costimie  is  a  black  dress,  a  cap  with  a  white  frill, 
and  a  black  veil.  In  1839  they  had  40  houses,  in 
1851,  65;  in  1864,  86,  with  3,500  members;  in 
1880,  105,  with  4,700  members,  divided  into  18 
vicariates.  In  1910  the  order  nimibered  212  houses 
and  7,800  members.  Three  vicariates  or  provinces 
are  established  in  the  United  States  with  39  houses 
and  1 ,140  sisters.  The  influence  exerted  by  them  has 
been  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  revival  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  especisdly  of  an  ultramontane  or  Jesuit 
cast.  (T.  KoLDE.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  F.  8.  Battler,  OeaehichU  dea  Feates  und  der 
Afkkuhi  Mum  Herten>Fe9u,  Vienna,  1875;  idem.  Die  bild- 
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Freibuig,  1891;  H.  Reusch,  Index  der  verbotenen  BUeher, 
ii  083  sqq.,  Bonn,  1885;  idem.  Die  deutache  Biechdfe 
%md  der  Aberglaube,  pp.  81  sqq.,  ib.  1879;  Heimbucher. 
Orden  und  KongreoaHonen,  vol.  iii.  passim;  F.  Berin- 
ger.  Die  AblHaae,  ihr  Weaen  und  Oebrauch,  Padexboni. 
1895. 

SACRED    HEART    OF    JESUS    AND    MART, 
CONGREGATION  OF.    See  Picfub,  Conqregation 
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I.  Stringed  Instrument!. 
The  Lyre  (|  1). 
The  Harp  (|  2). 

Other  Stringed  Instmmenti  (I  8). 
n.  Wind  Instruments. 

The  Flute  and  the  Pipe  (|  1). 
The  Horn  and  the  Trumpet  (|  2). 
in.  Instruments  of  Peroussion. 
IV.  Uses. 

For  Marking  Rhsrthm  (|  1). 
For  Leading  Melody  (|  2). 
V.  Effects. 

VI.  Hannony  and  Rhsrthm. 
B.  Christian. 

I.  Character,  Purpose,  and  Forms. 
General   Conception    and  Purpose 

(ID. 
Tlie  Roman  Catholic   Conception 

(12). 
The  Protestant  Conception  (|  3). 


SACRED  MUSIC. 

Hie   Use  of   Instrumental  Muiie 

(§4). 
Solo  Singing  (|  5). 
Congregation  and  C!hoir  (|  6). 
Hie  Churches  of  the  Refoimatioa 

(17). 
German  Singing  Societies  (|  8). 
n.  History. 

1.  The  liturgical  Side. 

a.  The  Choral  Chant. 

The  Authorised  Roman  Hymnaries 

(ID. 
Hm  Grsfoxian  Chant  (|  2). 

b.  The  Evangelical  Hsrmn. 
Developed     from    the    Folk-Song 

(ID. 
The    Sixteenth   and    Seventeenth 

Centuries  (|  2). 
The   Eighteenth   and    Nineteenth 

Centuries  (|  3). 

2.  The  Artistic  Side. 


Onixch  Song  Homophonic  till  tbe 

Year  1000  (|  1). 
Development  of  P<dyphonic  Sons 

(12). 
Hie  Reformatkm.     The  Motet  and 

Madrigal  (|  3). 
Development  of  the  Modem  Hyms. 

Tune  (I  4). 
New  Fonns.    The  Cantata  and  the 

Oratorio  (|  5). 
Hie  Period  of  Rationalism  and  tbe 

Nineteenth  Century  (i  6). 
3.  In  England  and  America. 
Hie  General  Situation  (|  1). 
Character  of  English  Church  Musio 

(12). 
Hjrmns  and  the  Grgan  (|  3). 
The  Sixteenth  Century  (I  4). 
Seventeenth  and  Eight4w>nth  CeQ-> 

turies  (I  5). 
Nineteenth  Century  (|  6). 


A.  Hebrew:  The  fonns  of  musical  instruments 
of  the  Hebrews  are  known  from  imprints  of  in- 
struments on  Jewish  coins  during  the  insurrection 
against  the  Romans  (66-70  a.d.).  Moreover, 
trumpets  are  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
Especially  valuable  are  the  manifold  designs  of 
musical  instruments  on  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Aseyrian  monuments,  since  from  these  can  be 
inferred  the  form  of  their  Hebrew  parallels. 

I.  Stringed  Instruments:  In  the  threefold  cate- 
goiy  of  stringed,  wind,  and  percussive  or  swaying 
instruments,  the  stringed  instruments  (neghinoth, 
titles  of  Ps.  iv.,  vi.,  liv.,  etc.)  rank  first  in  importance 
in  Hebrew  music,  llieir  strings  (imnnim)  were 
made  of  intestines  (of  sheep;  cf.  Homer,  Ody$sey, 
zxL  408),  or  of  twisted  cords.  It  is  not  Imown 
whether  a  particular  kind  of  wood  was  used  for 
the  framework,  but  among  Solomon's  luxiuies 
were  instruments  of  the  sandal  wood  that  came  from 
Ethiopia  (I  Kings  x.  12;  II  Chron.  ix.  11).  These 
instruments  were  played  either  with  the  fingers, 
as  by  pulling  and  twitching,  or  by  striking  with 
the  plectrum,  a  small  rod  of  gold,  ivory,  or  metal 
(naggen,  I  Sam.  xvi.  16,  xviii  10;  Isa.  xxiiL  16; 
etc.  In  the  Psalms,  zamar  is  ordinarily  used  for 
both  playing  and  singing,  Ps.  bod.  22,  exliv.  9; 
etc.). 

Apart  from  the  foreign  9tMekha,  "  saekbut  " 
(Dan.  iii.  5, 7, 10),  the  Greek  aambyki,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment mentions  two  instruments  that  are  purely 
Israelitish:  kinndr,  "harp,"  and  n^hel,  "psaltery." 
The  Old  Testament  gives  no  indications  req^ecting 
their  form,  save  that  they  could  be 
I.  The  Lyxe.  carried  and  played  in  processions  (I 
Sam.  X.  5;  II  Sam.  vL  5;  Isa.  xniL 
16).  Hence  they  were  relatively  small;  though 
greater  sizes  of  the  harp,  for  instance,  may  have 
existed  collaterally.  And  it  may  be  assumed  that 
among  the  Israelites,  as  among  the  EJgyptians,  the 
forms,  in  turn,  were  not  always,  and  at  all  peri- 
ods, invariably  the  same.  Ponibly  even  those  in- 
struments designated  by  one  name  took  different 
diapes.  In  the  Septuagint  HnnSr  is  usually  ren- 
dered kUhara  (cf.  I  Cor.  xiv.  7;  Rev.  v.  8);  less 
frequently  (5  times),  paalUnan.  It  was,  there- 
fore, probably  an  ins^mnent  similar  to  the  Qredc 


dthara.  The  CSiurch  Fathers  find  a  point  of  dis- 
tinction as  between  this  instrument  and  the  nebhd, 
in  the  position  of  the  sounding-board.  The  kinndr 
has  this  feature  below;  being  a  rotund,  hollow 
body,  whose  arched  surface  turns  downward. 
The  strings  are  stretched  over  the  concave  portion 
horizontally.  And  thb  arrangement  quite  cor- 
rectly describes  one  class*  of  stringed  instruments 
Gutes,  guitars,  etc.)  in  their  essential  outlines. 
According  to  data  transmitted  by  the  Church 
Fathers,  the  HnnSTf  unlike  the  Greek  cithara,  is 
not  played  in  an  upright  position,  but  held  hori- 
sontally.  It  is  therefore  quite  similar  to  the  gen- 
erally familiar  ancient  lyre.  Its  oldest  form  is 
shown  in  the  famous  and  often  copied  group  of 
Bedouin  immigrants  into  ESgypt,  as  found  in  a 
rock  sepulcher  of  Beni  Hassan  (150  m.  s.  of  Cairo) 
dating  from  the  time  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (c.  2000 
B.C.).  The  rather  bulky  instrument  which  one  of 
these  Bedouins  carries  under  his  arm  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  quadrangular  board,  one  foot  wide  and 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  square  excision  at  the 
upper  end,  or  part  remote  from  the  body;  so  that  at 
this  end  only  a  narrow  frame  of  wood  is  left  whole. 
Eight  strings  are  stretched  parallel  and  lengthwise 
over  the  board  and  the  opening.  The  man  plays 
as  he  walks.  He  •carries  the  instrument  under  the 
left  upper  arm,  and  resting  lengthwise.  The  per- 
forated portion  is  also  directed  forward.  The 
strings  are  on  the  right  side.  Bib  right  hand 
touches  the  strings  wi&  a  plectrum  about  where 
they  are  stretched  over  the  lower  part  of  the  board, 
the  part  serving  as  sounding-board.  His  left  hand 
reaches  toward  the  strings  through  the  excision. 
The  like  instrument  often  recurs  in  Egjrptian  de- 
signs. Notably  from  the  times  of  the  ei^teenth- 
twentieth  dyniasties,  it  assumed  finer  fcHins:  the 
upper  part,  or  frame,  showing  variously  waving 
lines  Instead  of  the  simple  square.  The  lower  part, 
originally  a  mere  board,  developed  into  a  resonant 
box.  Tlie  origin  of  this  instrument  is  Asiatic,  and  is 
found  in  Asi^rian  and  Babylonian  designs.  The 
simplest  form  is  shown  by  a  delineation,  reproduced 
by  Rawlinson,  of  three  Semitic  captives  playing 
this  lyre  under  surveillance  of  an  Assyrian  warrior. 
It  fully  resembles  the  lyre  of  the  Semitic  Bedouins 
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except  that  the  frame  grows  wider  above.  It  is 
lUcewifle  carried  under  the  left  arm,  and  is  played 
with  both  hands.  Other  designs  duly  indicate 
finer  forms,  just  as  in  case  of  the  Egyptian  drawings, 
and,  in  particular,  the  curved  frame,  with  more 
or  less  fantastic  turns.  The  number  of  strings 
varies;  as  from  five  to  six  or  eight  strings.  From 
this  harmony  between  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
delineations,  both  in  the  simpler  and  in  the  more 

*  elaborate  f  onns,  a  corresponding  diversity  of  f onns 
may  be  assumed  for  the  Israelitish  kinnOr,  Neither 
is  it  anything  striking  and  improbable  if  the  im- 
prints on  coins  exhibit  a  frame  which  in  the  Grecian 
period  was  fashioned  according  to  Greek  taste;  cor- 
responding now  rather  to  the  Grecian  lyre,  now 
rather  to  the  cithara.    The  early  Hebrew  instru- 

^  ments,  indeed,  may  have  had  simpler  forms;  in 
primitive  Umes  they  probably  resembled  the  simple 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  instruments. 

In  the  case  of  the  n^hd,  it  appears  from  the 
Church  Fathers,  who  style  this  instrument  paal- 
ieriatmf  that  the  sounding-board  was  furnished  by 
a  hcdlow  wooden  body,  at  the  upper  end,  as  though 
roofing  the  strings;  the  flat  surface  downward, 
the  convex  arching  above.    The  chief 

^  2.  TheHaxp.  point  is,  that  in  this  instrument  the 
strings  are  not  stretched  athwart  the 
sounding-board,  but  stand  perpendicular,  or  else 
at  an  acute  an^  to  the  resonant  surface,  and  run 
thence  as  uprights  to  their  supporting  arm  at  the 
other  end.  Ttaa  arrangement  applies  to  instru- 
ments of  the  harp  class.  The  Egsrptian  harps,  both 
the  stationary  upright  and  the  portable,  have  the 
sounding-board  below;  the  Babylonian  and  As- 
syrian designs  exhibit  it  above,  and  the  Church 
Fathers'  accoimt  answers  to  the  latter  models. 
The  use  of  the  harp  in  Asia  and  Egypt  goes  back 
to  primitiTe  antiquity.  The  most  ancient  of  all 
representations  of  stringed  instruments,  a  stone 
from  Telloh  in  Babylonia  (c.  3000  b.c),  shows  an 
upright  stationary  instrument  with  a  box-like 
sounding-board,  upon  which  rises  a  rude  frame- 

.       work,  while  the  strings,  two  in  number,  run  fairly 

'  vertically  from  the  sounding-board  to  the  upper 
cross-beam.  The  whole  instrument  is  rather  large, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  man's  stature,  and  has 
rough  embellishments.  The  later  Babylonian  harp, 
carried  upright,  is  more  wieldy,  as  is  also  the  simi- 
larly carried  Asayrian  harp.  Both  distinctly  ex- 
hibit the  characteristic  features  of  all  harps:  the 
strings  run  unobstructedly  from  beam  to  beam, 

*  the  frame  sustaining  them  is  not  closed  on  all  four 
sides,  as  in  case  of  the  lyre,  but  open  on  one  aide, 
and  the  instrument  is  played  in  a  vertical  position. 
Yet  the  Assyrian  designs  also  reveal  a  recumbent 
harp;  and  here,  too,  the  strings  are  superposed,  not 
side  by  side,  but  stretched  like  tendons  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  that  form  an  angle.  It  is  es- 
pecially interesting  to  note  how,  from  the  simple 

^  beam  of  the  Babylonian  harp,  that  holds  the  strings, 
the  Assyrian  hiup  has  developed  a  broad  sound- 
ing apparatus,  which  roofs  the  strings  in  the  manner 
of  a  shield.  The  Egyptian  harp  shows  a  great 
diversity  of  forms.  The  ancient  monarchy  has 
only  the  medium-sised  harp  with  six  or  seven 
strings,  played  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  position, 


and  the  large  harp,  with  twenty  strings  or  upward, 
and  as  tall  as  a  man,  or  still  taller;  in  plajdng  this 
harp,  the  player  stood.  All  these  harps  distinctly 
show  the  instrument's  original  form;  a  great  bow, 
whose  harp-strings  take  the  place  of  bowstrings. 
In  this  case,  again,  and  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, the  simple  arching  beam  has  expanded  into 
a  sounding-board,  occasionally  assuming  some- 
what the  fashion  of  a  wooden  chest.  In  contrast, 
however,  with  the  Assyrian  harp,  this  Egyptian 
sounding  apparatus  is  placed  b^ow,  and  serves 
at  the  same  time  as  the  harp's  base  of  support. 
The  pegs  for  tightening  or  tuning  the  strings  are 
above.  In  the  new  monarchy  appear  also  the 
various  portable  small  harps,  both  with  and  with- 
out a  sounding-board;  now  in  the  form  of  a  strongly 
curved  bow,  again,  angular  like  the  Assyrian 
harps.  They  are  borne  before  the  breast,  though 
there  is  also  a  kind  that  is  carried  on  the  shoulder, 
something  between  lute  and  harp.  The  manifold 
designs  of  harps  of  all  sorts  attest  that  this  instru- 
ment was  in  great  favor  with  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Two  stringed  instruments  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioned  were  probably  not  imknown  to 
the  Israelites:    the  lute  and  the  psaltery.    The 

lute  is  repeatedly  understood  within 

3.  Other    the  Hebrew  term  n^hd.    For  this 

Stringed  In- the  warrant  rests  partly   upon   the 

straments.  bulging  form  which  nebhid  is  supposed 

to  indicate;  since  the  term  elsewhere 
denotes  the  leathern  bottle  in  which  wine  was 
preserved.  But  again,  nd>hd  is  often  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  name  for  lute,  and  the  transfer 
of  terms  then  readily  suggests  that  of  the  objects 
they  signify.  Be  tlds  as  it  may,  the  lute,  at  all 
events ,  bdng  an  Egyptian  instrument  originally, 
was  there  highly  favored.  Nevertheless  it  migrated 
even  quite  early  to  Asia,  and  thus  into  Assyria, 
and  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  in  Egypt — an 
elongated,  yet  more  or  less  bulging,  hollow  body 
for  sounding-board,  with  a  decidedly  long  support, 
or  handle,  for  holding  the  few  strings,  only  one 
to  three  in  number  and  in  parallel  arrangement. 
The  player  holds  the  body  of  the  instrument  with 
his  upper  right  arm.  With  the  right  hand,  the 
strings  are  set  swaying  just  above  the  hollow  body; 
the  left  hand,  quite  agreeably  to  our  custom  with 
violins,  grasps  round  about  the  upper  end  of  the 
neck,  and  gives  different  lengths  to  the  vibrating 
strings  by  downward  pressure.  This  instrument 
was  hardly  unknown  to  the  Israelites.  And  since 
apart  from  kinnOr  and  nd}hd  there  are  no  desig- 
nations for  a  third  stringed  instrument,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  lute  was  comprised  under 
one  of  these  terms,  hence  probably  under  the 
name  nd>hd.  The  dulcimer  is  an  Assyrian  instru- 
ment, which  the  Egyptians  do  not  appear  to  have 
possessed.  According  to  the  representations,  it  is 
played  as  the  player  walks  along.  It  is  a  horizontal 
instrument,  with  a  low,  slightly  concave  box  by  way 
of  sounding-board.  Over  this,  and  in  parallel  ar- 
rangement, ten  strings  are  stretched,  with  their 
ends  dependent  across  their  supporting  staff  at  the 
forward  side.  The  player  carries  the  instrument 
horisontdly  before  him,  with  a  band  or  belt  at- 
tached to  his  body.     With  the    right   hand  he 
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strikes  the  stiiiigi  with  a  pleetnim»  while  his  left 
hand  also  seises  or  touches  the  strings.  This 
instnuDent  found  wide  circulation.  It  became 
later  transmitted  to  the  Qredcs  as  their  magadU  and 
was  in  use  during  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  name 
of  paaUerium.  The  name  itself  is  very  dd;  cf. 
the  Greek  translation  of  tubhd  by  ptaUerivm,  and 
the  Aramaic  petanterfn  (Dan.  iiL  6).  Under  this 
name,  in  turn  {aan(lr),  the  instrument  has  main- 
tained iteeif  among  the  Arabs  down  to  to-day. 
As  a  foreign  instrument,  moreover,  there  is  also 
mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  tabbekha, 
"sackbut"  (Dan.  iiL  5,  7,  10).  Both  name  and 
article  reached  the  Grades  and  Romans  by  way  of 
the  East.  The  umbyki,  indeed,  was  carried  about 
in  the  Roman  Empire  by  oriental  courtesans,  ac- 
cordingly styled  Mmbueina.  The  instrument  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  a  triangular  contrivance  of 
barbaric  origin,  with  four  sharp-toned  strings. 

IL  ^Hnd  Instruments:  The  wind  instruments 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  of  the  trumpet 
order  (horn,  trumpet),  or  of  the  flute  kind.  Among 
flutes,  the  Old  Testament  mentions  'ughabh,  "  or- 
gan "  or  "  flute,"  and  hOlU,  **  pipe."  The  Egyptians 
had  the  simple  long  flute  of  wood,  which  varied 
greatly  in  length,  however,  and  in  number  of  stops. 
There  likewise  occur  the  transverse  or 
X.  The  Flute  German  flutes,  which  are  played  like 

and  the  modem  flutes  by  means  of  a  lateral 
Pipe.  hole  at  the  upper  end.  Much  favored 
are  the  double  flutes,  that  is,  two 
flutes  either  joined  together  throughout  their  length, 
or  else  only  at  the  mouthpiece  and  then  diveiging. 
E^h  hand  plays  one  flute,  the  stops,  of  course, 
being  only  few.  Quite  simflar  double  flutes  occur 
in  the  AsQ3rrian  designs.  A  distinctively  Syrian 
instrument  is  understood  by  the  small  flute,  a  span 
in  length,  which  had  a  sharp  and  wailing  tone,  and 
was  played  in  connection  with  the  mourning  for 
Adonis  (see  TAiacnz) ;  though  with  the  Athenians  it 
was  employed  also  at  banquets  and  carousals.  The 
modem  Arabian  flutes  vaiy  in  length  and  are  made 
of  reeds.  Even  nowadays  the  double  flutes  are  still 
in  great  favor,  of  the  pattern  joined  throughout  their 
length.  It  is  probable  that  various  types  of  these 
flutes  are  comprehended  under  the  Hebrew  term 
MLU.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  ^ughdbh  denotes  this 
type  of  flute  (Gen.  iv.  21;  Job  xxL  12,  xxx.  31; 
Ps.  cl.  4).  And  as  far  as  tradition  goes,  the  same 
term  should  imdoubtedly  cover  the  bagpipe  as 
well.  Perhaps,  again,  the  latter  instnunent  is  meant 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  by  the  expression  twnponyah 
(cf.  the  Gk.  tymphOnia).  At  the  same  time,  over 
against  this  tradition  it  should  be  home  in  mind 
that  neither  among  the  Aseyrians  nor  among  the 
Egyptians  are  there  designs  of  this  instrument  or 
any  other  vouchers  for  its  occurrence.  With  at 
least  the  same  right,  indeed,  the  'ughabh  might  be 
connected  with  the  so^alled  "puff-cheek"  pipe, 
or  Pan's  pipe — the  9yrinx  of  the  Greeks,  which  fiie 
Septuagint  recovers  in  the  mashrokiha  (Dan.  iiL 
5,  7,  10).  The  syrinx  consists  of  seven  to  nine 
reed  pipes,  arranged  in  a  row,  of  varying  length 
and  thickness  and  of  varying  pitch.  This  instm- 
ment  is  still  in  use  in  the  East,  notably  with 
shepherds. 


The  trumpet  class  of  wind  instruments  can  hardly 
be  designated  now  as  musical  instruments  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  since  both  horn  and 
tiun^set  have  only  one  tone,  hence  no  melody  can 
be  played  on  theuL  They  both 
a.  The  Horn  served  as  signal  instruments  and  to 

and  the     reinforce   loud   shouts  and   cries   of 

Tmmpet  exultation.  As  its  name  imports,  the 
horn  (sAopAor,  also  keren;  Josh.  ^-i. 
6;  I  Chron.  xxv.  5;  Dan.  iiL  5)  was  ori^nally  noth- 
ingmore  than  a  natiunl  horn  of  ian  ox  or  a  ram.  In 
later  times  it  was  also  fashioned  of  other  nuiteriais, 
as  metal,  though  constantly  retaining  the  curved 
form  of  the  animal  horn;  a  distinctive  feature, 
again,  in  contrast  with  the  straight  trumpet.  The 
Talmud  knows  of  straight  horns  as  welL  For 
blowing  the  horn  the  Hebrew  has  two  expressions: 
to  "  thrust "  into  the  horn  denotes  short,  spasmodic 
blasts;  to  "  draw  "  signifies  prolonged  tones.  The 
tiun^set  (^ososeroA,  Num.  x.  1  sqq.,  xxxL  6;  II  Kings 
xL  14;  etc.)  is  straight,  and  usually  of  metal. 
According  to  Josephus  (An/.,  III.,  xiL  6),  the  thin 
pipes  or  tubes  were  about  an  ell  in  length,  and 
widen  below  into  a  campanulate  bell;  the  mouth- 
piece also  showing  a  slight  enlargement.  Herein 
agree  the  trumpets  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  which  also 
resemble  those  of  ancient  Egvpt.  The  trumpet  de- 
signs on  coins  from  the  time  of  Bar  Kokba  (q.v.) 
are  drawn  decidedly  shorter,  and  accordingly  appear 
quite  stocky.  Directly  below  the  broad  mouthpiece 
they  show  a  conical  expansion,  which  doubtless 
aims  to  strengthen  the  tone. 

nL  Instruments  of  Percussion:  Percussive  and 
rattling  instruments  play  a  much  greater  part  in 
the  ancient  and  modem  Oriental  orchestra  toward 
enhancing  the  rhythm  than  they  do  with  us.  The 
most  usual  of  these  instruments  was  the  timbrel, 
tabret,  or  tambourine  (Hebr.  Urph^  Gen.  xxxi.  27; 
Ex.  XV.  20;  Judges  xL  34;  etc.).  In  the  Egyptian 
designs  it  is  beaten  mostly  by  women;  in  the 
Asf^jrian  designs,  by  men  as  well.  These  instru- 
ments are  mostly  round,  less  frequently  quadran- 
gular. The  membrane,  stretched  over  a  wooden  or 
metal  rim,  is  held  with  one  hand  and  beaten  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other  hand.  The  modem  tambou- 
rines have  thin  metallic  disks  or  small  bells  about 
the  rim,  which  jingle  when  shaken.  Another  kind 
of  drum  that  belongs  to  the  orchestra  appears  in 
the  Assyrian  delineation  of  drums ;  it  is  carried  from 
the  belt,  and  stmck  with  both  hands.  The  cym- 
bals (gdfelim,  mezUtai^in,  II  Sam.  vi.  5;  I  Chron. 
xiiL  8,  XV.  19;  etc.)  are  described  by  Josephus  (Ant., 
VIL,  xiL  13)  as  two  great  broad  plates  of  bronse, 
that  are  clashed  together  with  both  hands.  They 
serve  as  metronomic  or  time-beating  instruments 
in  the  orchestra  (cf.  I  Chron.  xxv.  1-6;  II  Chron. 
V.  12).  The  Assyrian  designs  exhibit  both  bell- 
shaped  cjrmbals,  with  handles,  which  are  struck 
together  from  above  downward;  and  also  the 
flat  platter  kind,  which  are  struck  laterally  together. 
According  to  the  tradition  attaching  to  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Peshito,  the  shaliBhim  are  also  a  kind 
of  C3rmbals  (I  Sam.  xviiL  6).  On  account  of  the 
name  others  think  of  triangles.  Castanets,  or 
small  disks  of  metal,  ivoiy,  bone,  or  wood,  that 
are  seised  between  the  fingers  and  stmck  together, 
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are  in  g;reat  favor  to-day  and  were  also  known  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Probably  the  Israelites 
alao  had  them,  but  whether  the  term  felfeZim- 
9hama  signifies  castanets  is  quite  imcertain.  The 
siatm  are  probably  meant  by  the  term  mena'an'im 
(II  Sam,  vL  5).  In  Egypt  they  were  notably  in 
uae  in  the  service  of  Isis,  and  then  generally  in 
sacred  rites.  Th^  are  represented  in  the  designs 
as  consisting  of  a  broad,  oval  brass  frame  with 
iron  cross-bars.  The  latter  support  a  number  of 
loose  metal  rings.  A  long  handle,  which,  in  turn, 
supported  the  frame,  served  as  motive  rod,  for 
evoking  sound  by  agitating  the  rings. 

IV.  Uses:  As  touching  the  use  of  these  instru- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  neither  horn  and  trumpets, 
nor  the  percussive  and  rattling  instruments,  can 

serve  to  accompany  a  vocal  melody, 
X  ForMaik-or  even  to  play  one  in  the  orchestra; 
ing  Rhythm,  they  occur  only  as  "  noise  "  instruments 

to  produce  a  loud  stress  of  sound  and 
to  accentuate  the  rhythm.  Horns  answer  prefer- 
ably to  secular  ends,  such  as  watchman's  signals 
(Jer.  vL  1;  Hos.  viiL  1;  Amos  iiL  6),  war  signab 
(Judges  iii  27,  vL  34;  I  Sam.  adiL  3;  Amos.  iL  2; 
etc.);  and  still  other  signab  (II  Sam.  xv.  10; 
I  Kings  L  34  seq.;  II  Kings  ix.  13).  They  serve 
also  to  announce  worship  (II  Sam.  vi  15;  I  Chron. 
TV,  28;  etc.);  and  especially  the  new  year  and  the 
year  of  jubilee  are  proclaimed  by  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii.  24;  Num.  xxix.  1).  Other- 
wise the  trumpet  appears  as  the  properly  sacred 
instrument.  Yet  even  in  the  ancient  times,  it 
also  naturally  served  secular  ends  as  well:  war 
blasts  and  the  like  (II  Kings  xL  14;  II  Chron. 
xxiiL  13;  Hoe.  v.  8).  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  trumpet  appears  to  have 
served  exclusively  liturgical  ends;  above  all,  the 
feasts  and  new  moons  are  ushered  in  with  the  blare 
of  trumpets,  and  the  sacrifices  are  accompanied 
with  trumpet  blasts  (Num.  x.  2  seq.,  xxxL  6).  For 
this  purpose,  according  to  II  Chron.  v.  12,  there 
was  a  temple  corps  of  120  trumpeters.  Tam- 
bourines, or  the  timbrel,  and  cymbals,  have  their 
place  cUefly  in  the  dance  and  processions  (Ex. 
XV.  20;  Judges  xL  34;  I  Sam.  xviiL  6;  Jer.  xxxL  4), 
and  with  joyous  festival  singing  ((^en.  xxxi.  27; 
Ps.  IxxxL  3;  Isa.  v.  12).  In  the  second  Temple, 
when  the  timbrel  ceased  to  be  used,  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  cjrmbals,  for  beating  time  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  6;  n  CJhron.  v.  12). 

The  proper  musical  instruments  on  which  melo- 
dies could  be  played  were  the  stringed  instruments 
and  the  flutes,  hence  they  are  termed  keU  shir, 
''song   instruments"  (Amos  vL  5;    Neh.  xiL  36; 

I  Chron.  xvL  42;  II  Chron.  v.  13,  etc.). 
3.  For  Lead-  In  this  connection  the  nebhd  and 
ing  Melod7.  kinruyr  were  played  only  with  joyful 

music,  never  in  mourning  for  lamen- 
tation or  dirges;  hence  they  appear  at  the  festive 
banquet,  at  faznily  feasts,  and  at  popular  jollifi- 
cations (Isa.  V.  12;  Gen.  xxxL  27;  Job  xxL  12). 
Spiritual  songs,  too,  were  accompanied  with  these 
instruments,  both  in  the  liturgical  worship  (I  Chron. 
XXV.  6;  Neh.  xii.  27,  etc.),  and  at  religious  popular 
feasts  (I  Sam.  x.  5;  II  Sam.  vL  5).  From  its  fre- 
quent mention,  the  HnnSr  appears  to  have  been  the 


favorite  instrument  in  popular  use  (Gen.  xxxi.  27; 
Job  XXL  12;  etc.);  and  it  was  also  the  instrument 
of  the  shepherd  David  (I  Sam.  xvL  16  seq.).  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  playing  of  the  nebhd 
is  alone  in  question,  it  was  employed  for  litiugical 
purposes  (Amos  v.  23;  Ps.  cxliv.  9),  or  in  the  hands 
of  **  artists  "  (Amos  vi.  5;  Isa.  xiv.  11),  at  all  events, 
never  at  popular  meny-makings,  nor  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  In  mourning,  both  are  out  of  place; 
they  are  **  hanged  upon  the  willows  "  (Ps.  cxxxviL 
2;  Isa.  xiv.  11,  xxiv.  8;  Lam.  v.  14;  Ezek.  xxvi.  13). 
As  a  distinctively  wailing,  or  elegiac,  instrument 
the  flute  was  used,  and  in  particular,  the  halU  type. 
In  like  manner,  among  other  ancient  peoples 
(the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  for  instance)  the 
playing  of  flutes  was  by  no  means  to  be  omitted 
on  occasion  of  death  dirges  (Matt.  ix.  23;  Josephus, 
Wor,  IIL,  X.  15).  This  is  not  saying,  however, 
that  the  flute  was  not  used  on  many  other  occasions, 
as  it  was  a  veiy  popular  instrument.  Flute  and 
pipe  occurred  in  all  periods  in  connection  with 
popular  rejoicings  such  as  dancing,  weddings,  ban- 
quets, and  the  Iflce  (I  Kings  i  40;  Job  xxL  12,  xxx. 
31;  Isa.  V.  12).  The  "  bands  "  of  prophets  animated 
themselves  with  music  of  flutes  (I  Sam.  x.  5); 
while  festal  pilgrims  accompany  their  songs  wiUi 
the  "pipe"  (Isa.  xxx.  29).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  instrument  is  wanting  in  the  music  of  the 
Temple. 

V.  Effects:  The  importance  of  music  as  affecting 
the  popular  life,  and  the  position  it  occupied  both  in 
the  conunon  life  and  in  the  worship  of  the  period 
before  the  exile,  are  not  to  be  so  highly  appraised 
as  with  the  Greeks,  who  constantly  regarded  music 
as  an  educational  medium  of  great  value.  Still 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ancient  Israelites  loved 
music.  It  was  not  absent  from  popular  feasts 
nor  family  festivals;  neither  from  divine  service 
nor  from  lamentation  and  mourning.  At  the  festi- 
val of  harvest,  young  men  and  maidens  lead  pro- 
cessions of  dancing  with  song  and  music  (Judges 
ix.  27.  XXL  21);  whereas  the  same  features  also 
accompany  the  patriotic  festivals  (Judges  xL  34; 
I  Sam.  xviii.  6;  I  Kings  i.  39  sqq.;  Ps.  xiv.  8  sqq.; 
I  fiiacc.  ix.  39).  He  tihat  is  a  master  in  music  and 
song  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  a  constant  circle 
of  grateful  auditors  (I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  Lam.  v.  14). 
"  Men  singers  "  and  "  w^omen  singers  "  are  not  lack- 
ing at  the  court  of  the  king  (II  Sam.  xix.  35;  Eo- 
cles.  iL  8).  Joyful  song  and  strains  of  mirth  adorn 
the  banquet  (Ecclus.  xxxiL  5).  True,  the  prophets 
have  no  delight  in  such  sumptuous  entertainments 
(Amos  vi  5;  Isa.  v.  12,  xxiv.  8,  xxiiL  16;  Jer.  vii 
34,  XXV.  10)  because  the  vocation  of  professional 
singers  and  dancers  was  not  always  followed  by 
reputable  persons  (Isa.  xxiii.  16).  Where  the  relig- 
ious application  of  music  best  shows  its  impor- 
tance is  in  connection  with  the  popular  life. 
Doubtless  that  ancient  hymn  of  praise  in  Ex. 
XV.  was  by  no  means  the  only  song  to  Yahweh 
by  the  women  of  Israel  at  patriotic  and  relig- 
ious festivals  (II  Sam.  vi.  5,  14  sqq.).  With  the 
prophets  music  serves  direct  religious  objects:  it 
is  amid  music  that  they  become  transported  into 
holy  exaltation  (I  Sam.  x.  5,  xix.  20  sqq.;  II  Kings 
iii.  15;  and  see  Ecbtabt).    With  the  same  enchant- 
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ing  tones  it  was  also  customary  to  exorcise  the 
evil  spirit  in  men  (I  Sam.  z.  6,  xvL  23).  In  the 
divine  service  music  still  retained  a  leading  sig- 
nificance even  in  later  times.  A  laige  and  well- 
organized  gild  of  temple  musicians  was  active  in 
the  second  Temple  (I  Chron.  xxv.  6,  xvi.  4  sqq., 
XXV.  1  sqq.).  And  if  all  this  is  traditionally  re- 
ferred back  to  David,  at  least  so  much  is  correct 
that  the  beautifying  of  the  kingly  temple  worship 
with  music  reaches  back  to  those  ancient  times. 
After  the  exile,  many  singers  and  musicians  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  41;  Neh.  vii. 
44),  a  proof  that  the  musical  tradition  had  not  been 
dislodged  in  captivity.  In  this  matter,  the  blowing 
of  the  trumpets  on  feast  days  is  conmutted  to  the 
priests  in  the  way  of  a  high  prerogative;  though 
even  in  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles,  musicians 
are  incorporated  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  From  King 
Agrippa  they  later  won  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  white,  and,  in  its  origin,  priiestly  robe  ( Josephus, 
Ant,  XX.,  ix.  6).  Their  sustenance  is  provided 
by  special  prescription  under  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  6 
sqq.,  vii.  20  sqq.;  Neh.  xi.  23),  which  attests  their 
importance.  Their  song  was  accompanied  by  the 
Temple  orchestra  consisting  of  eight  n^hd  players 
and  six  kinnSr  players.  The  chief  musician  maiked 
the  time  with  cymhalB  (I  Chron.  xv.  19-21).  In 
the  Temple  of  Herod  the  orchestra  was  composed  of 
two  to  six  Tubhd  players,  nine  kinn^  players,  and 
one  beater  of  cjrmbals.  And  according  to  the 
Talmud,  there  were  also  from  two  to  twelve  flute 
players  and  two  trumpeters.  Most  intimately 
connected  with  the  entire  development  of  the 
Temple  music  stands  the  composition  of  the 
Psalms  (q.v.;  also  see  Psauiodt). 

VL  Harmony  and  Rhythm;  Concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Hebrew  music,  a  few  conclusions  may  be 
reached  alike  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  instnunents  and  from  modem  oriental  music. 
But  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  harmony,  which  is  based  on  the  triad  and  on 
the  interplay  and  flow  of  consonant  and  dissonant 
tones,  is  of  very  late  origin  (tenth  century);  and 
that  harmony,  as  such,  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
ancient  music.  To  the  oriental,  even  to-day,  what 
seems  to  us  the  harmonic  blending  of  variotis  tones 
in  chords,  is  a  repulsive  jumble.  Hence  the  old 
Hebrew  music  was  played  thoroughly  in  unison. 
Both  song  and  instruments  run  unisonally  together, 
or  perhaps  follow  the  octave,  which  also  soimds 
harmonious  to  them  (cf.  II  Chron.  v.  13).  For 
the  distinction  between  men's  and  women's  voices, 
and  their  semblance  of  sounding  a  single  tone 
as  they  render  the  same  tune,  is  supplied  by 
nature  itself.  This  being  so,  it  may  be  left  as  a 
remote  issue,  whether  the  expression  'al  *alamoih, 
of  playing  the  nebhd  (I  Chron.  xv.  20),  is  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  natm^  pitch  of 
the  "  virginal  voice  ";  and  the  same  as  to  whether 
the  designation  'al-haaheminiih  [sheminUh\  "  after 
the  eighth,"  is  to  be  connected  with  the  octave 
as  **  eighth "  tone,  in  case  of  other  instruments. 
But  even  apart  from  this,  the  division  of  the  oc- 
tave into  a  scale  of  seven  tones  is  to  be  surely 
assumed.  At  best,  detailed  consideration  cannot 
here  be  given  to  the  connection  between  this  scale 


and  the  whole  phUoeophy  of  the  orient,  with  its 
doctrine  as  to  the  harmony  of  the  spheres;  or  the 
tones  produced  by  the  seven  planets  in  their 
courses.  In  the  place  of  harmony,  rhythm  plays 
a  leading  part,  even  at  the  expense  of  mdody. 
Ancient  songs,  like  the  hymn  of  triumph  in  Ebc. 
XV.  20,  were  sung  with  the  timbrel  alone  in  the 
way  of  accompaniment.  The  timbrels,  however, 
simply  mark  the  liiythm.  This  shows  that  the 
singing  was  mainly  a  sort  of  rhythmic  dedama- 
tion.  Indpiently,  indeed,  this  was  the  case  with 
vocal  music  generally.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to 
set  forth  the  process  of  development  step  by  step; 
as  from  a  regular  variation  of  the  tone  into  an 
actual  melody.  Su£Sce  it  that  the  Hebrew  popular 
song  stood  on  the  plane  where  melody  is  overbal- 
anced by  riiythm.  And  this  is  still  ^  situation 
in  respect  to  Arabian  song. 

Two  traits  that  are  now  distinctive  in  the  ren- 
dering oi  oriental  vocal  music  are  nasalizing  and  vi- 
bration. That  the  former  trait  is  ancient  may  be 
surmised  on  the  ground  of  other  observed  qualities 
of  agreement  between  ancient  and  modem  music. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  direct  witness  as  to 
vibration  of  the  voice,  from  an  Ao^yrian  design, 
wherein  one  of  the  singing  women,  quite  in  the  man- 
ner of  Arabian  singers  to-day,  holds  one  hand  under 
her  chin,  thus  exercising  a  slight  pressure  against 
the  throat.  This  is  done  in  order  to  produce 
notably  flat  tones,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  pe- 
culiar vibration,  not  identical,  however,  with  our 
tremolo  style.  Sundry  obscure  data  in  the  Psalms, 
referring  presumably  to  the  delivery,  are  not  cer- 
tainly resolvable.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  involve 
directions  concerning  the  tune  to  be  followed  in 
singing  the  Psalm  (titles  to  Ps.  ix.,  xxii.,  xlv.,  Ivi., 
Ivii.,  etc.).  Selah  (occurring  seventy-one  times 
in  forty  Psalms)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by 
diapsalma,  which  possibly  means  "interlude." 
At  all  events  it  may  be  assumed  that,  in  rendering 
songs,  the  singing  was  intermpted  at  that  point, 
and  the  pause  filled  in  by  plajring  of  the  orchestra. 
The  expression  lameruuieah  has  lately  been  trans- 
lated "  for  the  liturgy  ";  but  this,  too,  is  uncertain, 
though,  indeed,  the  traditional  interpretation, 
**  To  the  Chief  Musician,"  is  still  more  questionable. 
Else  why  do  just  those  fifty-three  Psahns,  and  not 
the  rest,  need  the  like  specification? 

I.  Benzinoer. 

B.  Christian. — ^L  Character,  Purpose,  and  Forms: 
Sacred  music  is  properly  music  which  serves  for 
edification,  either  in  the  general  sense  or  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  edification  as  pertaining  to  divine 
worship.    It  is  distinguished  from  secidar  music, 
which  is  designed  to  serve  ends  not  specifically  re- 
ligious, such  as  those  of  art,  social  life, 
I.  General  or  instraction.    From  the  distinction 
Conception  between   religious   edification   in   its 
and  Purpose,  wider   sense    and  edification   in  the 
sanctuary  arises  a  distinction  between 
sacred  music  in  the  wider  and  in  the  stricter  sense: 
that  is,  between  what  may  be  called  spiritual  music, 
and  the  music  of  divine  worship,  church  music  or  U- 
tuigical  music.   To  the  former  class  belongs  all  music 
which  has  an  edifying  effect  upon  the  feelings, 
which  incites  to  devotion,  which  directs  the  imr 
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a^;matioD  toward  the  realm  of  the  eternal  and  divine; 
such  as  the  Biblical  oratorio,  the  spiritual  song, 
and  serious  instrumental  music.  The  music  of  the 
sanctuaiy  comprises  only  such  music  as  according 
to  its  substance  and  form,  object  and  character, 
harmonizes  with  divine  worship  as  a  homogeneous 
element  of  the  same,  not  overstepping  the  sphere  of 
divine  worship  but  essentially  complementing  it 
and  strengthening  its  effectiveness.  The  essential 
mark  of  sacred  music  in  the  stricter  sense  is  that 
its  artistic  effect  accords  with  the  effect  aimed  at 
in  worship,  producing  a  single  combined  effect. 
This  accoid  requires  that  the  music  heard  in  divine 
worship  shall  not  evoke  in  the  hearer  memories 
and  ideas  that  may  divert  from  the  object  of 
reverence.  It  excludes  transfer  of  compositions 
known  to  the  hearer  in  other  connections.  It 
requires  on  the  composer's  part  subordination  of 
the  artistic  purpose  to  the  end  and  conception  of 
divine  worship.  If  divine  worship  be  regarded 
only  as  a  means  of  converting  the  masses,  music 
is  employed  simply  for  its  operation  upon  the 
emotions;  and  nothing  further  is  required  of  it 
than  exciting  power,  easy  access  to  the  mind,  action 
upon  the  nerves.  Its  esthetic  value,  its  artistic 
constitution,  is  not  essentially  in  question.  Ar- 
tistic excellence  and  purity  must  frequently  be 
sacrificed  for  immediate  effect  and  influence  upon 
the  lower  stratum  of  the  congregation.  This  view 
of  church  music  obtains  more  or  less  where  divine 
service  is  regarded  exclusively  from  the  missionary 
and  pedagogical  standpoint  (e.g.,  among  German 
Methodists  and  the  Salvation  Army) .  Where  divine 
worship  is  an  end  in  itself,  either  as  consummating 
a  sacred  act  whose  value  properly  inheres  in  the 
strict  observance  of  the  form  of  its  consummation 
(the  Roman  Catholic  conception),  or  as  the  vol- 
untary assembling  of  the  congregation  before  God 
with  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  prayer  (the 
Evangelical  conception),  the  music  is,  in  the  one 
instance,  ecclesiastical  in  the  sense  of  constituting 
a  portion  of  the  liturgy;  in  the  other  instance,  in 
the  degree  that  it  animates  and  strengthens  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel,  or  as  it  imifies  the  con- 
gregation's prayer  in  due  Utuigical  process. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception, 

the  Church  decides  what  belongs  to  the  essence  of 

divine  worship;    music  is  ecclesiastical  in  so  far 

as  it  answers  to  the  '*  will  of  the  Church  in  the 

sphere  of  music."    Roman  Catholic  church  music 

is  liturgical  song  as  appointed  by  the  Church  and 

such  artistic  song  as  has  been  carefully  examined 

and  admitted  for  use  in  divine  wor- 

2.  The      ship.    This  was  expressed  in  no  equiv- 

Roman     ocsi   manner   by  the  decree  of   the 

Catholic     Congregation  of  Rites  of  Apr.  23  and 

Conception.  26,  1883.    According  to  tiiis  decree, 

''only  that  form  of  Gregorian  song 

was  to  be  regarded  as  authentic  and  regular,  which 

in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  His  Holiness 

Pope  Leo  XIII.,  as  likewise  by  the  Congregation  of 

Sacred  Rites,  conformably  to  the  edition  prepared 

at  Regensburg,  as  the  one  used  by  the  Roman 

Church."    [Tbds  decree,  however,  in  so  far  as  it 

made  the  Regensburg  edition  "  authentic  "  or  au- 


thoritative, was  reversed  by  Pius  X.,  who  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne  issued  a  most 
important  Moiu  Propria  concerning  the  reform  of 
abuses  in  church  music  and  embodying  many  posi- 
tive instructions.  Scientific  students  of  plain-song, 
especially  the  Benedictines,  had  already  proved 
conclusively  that  the  Regensbuig  "  authentic  "  edi- 
tion was  veiy  imperfect  and  uncritical — that  it  by 
no  means  represented  the  old  traditional  Gregorian 
melodies.  A  critical  edition  of  the  latter,  embody- 
ing the  res\ilts  of  long  and  painstaking  labor  on  the 
part  of  eminent  scholars,  was  prepared  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  by  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  the  monastery  of  Solesmes 
in  France,  but  while  competent  and  disinterested 
critics  unanimously  recogxiized  its  superiority  over 
the  Regensbuig  section,  the  latter  still  retained  its 
authoritative  position  in  virtue  of  the  above-men- 
tioned decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  But 
Pius  X.,  who  took  a  deep,  intelligent  interest  in  the 
subject,  cast  the  weight  of  his  authority  in  favor  of 
the  school  of  Solesmes,  and  the  undeserved  monop- 
oly hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Regensburg  editors 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  The  pope  appointed  a 
pontificial  commission  to  supervise  the  carrying-out 
of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  Motu  Propria, 
and  to  look  after  the  publication  of  a  new  "  authen- 
tic "  edition  of  the  Utuigical  plain-song,  to  be 
known  as  the  Vatican  edition.  The  members  of 
this  commission  were  all  chosen  from  among  the 
experts  representing  the  Benedictine  school,  and 
the  new  edition  (not  yet  completed)  is  bas^  ex- 
clusively on  that  of  Solesmes.  The  Motu  Propria 
deals  at  length  and  with  not  a  little  detail  with  the 
entire  question  of  church  music  in  its  various  as- 
pects. Many  abuses  are  pointed  out  and  reproved, 
and  while  modem  music  is  not  excluded  from  use 
in  church  services,  it  is  subjected  to  restrictions  re- 
quiring that  it  be  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in 
character.  Music  of  the  Palestrinian  style  is  com- 
mended, but  a  strong  preference  is  expressed  in 
favor  of  the  traditional  Gregorian  or  plain-song, 
the  use  of  which  is  prescribed  for  all  those  parts  of 
the  service  known  as  the  "  proper."  This  decree 
was  followed  by  a  keen  revival  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  church  music  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  in  most  of  the  dioceses  musical  com- 
missions were  appointed  by  the  bishops  with  a  view 
to  cany  out  the  instructions  contain^  in  the  papal 
document,  j.  f.  d.]  Church  music  is  ecclesiastical 
according  to  its  relation  to  the  sanctioned  choral 
music.  Its  ecclesiastical  quality  is  not  involved  in 
the  musical  style  of  any  specified  epoch;  or  in  any 
specified  harmonic  form  or  musical  mode  of  expres- 
sion. Music  is  ecclesiastical  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
artistic  consummation  and  idealization  of  the  li- 
tuigical  song  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Evangelical  conception,  it  is 
essential  to  divine  service  that  the  word  of  God, 
the  Gospel,  be  proclaimed,  and  that  the  congre- 
gation niake  its  confession  in  prayer.  Here  music 
becomes  the  art  which  expresses  emotions  that 
strive  in  vain  for  words,  as  well  as  the  art  which 
unifies  and  idealizes  eveiy  form  of  expression.  As 
music  supplements  the  spoken  word,  its  tones 
impart    a   vital,    apprehensible   quality    to    the 
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"  mufpeakable  worda  "  (I  Cor.  xii.  4)  of  the  revelar 
tion  difldoaed  to  the  human  aoul  in  the  divine  word, 

and  the   ''groaninga  which  can  not 

3.  The     be  uttered"   (Rom.  viii.  26)    which 

Pioteatant  accompany  the  prayer  of  faith.    But 

Conception,  only  to  the  extent  that  it  aervea  to 

attune  the  proclaiming  of  the  Qoapel 
to  its  utmost  impreeaiveneas,  and  to  harmonise 
the  congregation's  prayer  by  melodiously  defi- 
ning and  rhythmically  modulating  the  same,  in 
accord  with  the  fundamental  principle  that  "all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in  order"  (I  Cor. 
xiv.  40) — that  is,  only  aa  a  means,  and  not  for 
its  own  sake — ^has  music  its  rightful  place  in 
divine  service.  It  is  the  "tongue"  of  art, 
which  edifies  only  where  it  utters  "  words  ea^ 
to  be  understood"  (I  Cor.  xiv.  9),  and  is 
made  immediately  intelligible  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  word,  which  it  aids  to  expound,  or  unto 
which  it  contributes  a  freely  upliftbig  power.  For 
in  divine  service,  the  question  is  not  one  of  artistic 
edification;  that  is,  of  that  intellectual  stimulation 
of  life  which  contact  with  the  beuutiful  evdces, 
but  of  edification  in  the  religious  sense,  or  the 
strengthening  and  enhancement  of  the  life  of  faith, 
as  this  is  vouchsafed  by  the  living  realisation  of 
the  divine  means  of  salvation  in  tiie  Qospel,  and 
immediate  contact  with  the  same  in  prayer.  Re- 
ligious edification  can  be  promoted  only  by  music 
which  strengthens  the  impression  made  by  the 
Qospel,  and  fosters  prayer;  hence  by  music  which 
directs  attention  steadfastly  not  upon  itself,  but 
upon  the  Gospel  and  prayer.  Accordingly  the 
commonplace,  frivolous,  and  sentimental  are  ex- 
cluded, because  these  contradict  the  dignity,  the 
earnestness,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  object  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  end;  and  likewise  there  is 
excluded  whatever  is  technical  and  too  refined 
artistically  or  professionally,  because  this  appeals 
to  musical  interest  exclusively,  thus  withdrawing 
attention  from  the  word  of  God,  even  depreciating 
the  same  as  a  mere  means  of  artistic  exercise. 
Moreover  church  music  must  speak  to  the  congre- 
gation; accordingly,  as  touching  its  content  and 
style,  that  quality  which  presupposes,  in  order  to 
be  intelligently  understood,  a  strictly  technical 
education  is  excluded.  Church  music  does  not 
make  its  appeal  to  the  professional  musician  or  to 
the  concert  public.  The  requirement  of  close  con- 
centration upon  the  aim  in  view  becomes  restricted 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  requirement  of  musical 
self-discipline  and  self-limitation,  divesting  itself 
of  every  extraneous  purpose;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  requirement  of  noble  simplicity  and  luminous 
clearness  in  the  form  of  composition.  These  funda- 
mental requirements  premised,  no  musical  style 
or  species  of  music  is  in  itself  excluded  which  an- 
swers to  these  requirements.  If  in  many  circles 
there  is  a  disposition  to  restrict  the  conception  of 
church  music  to  the  productions  and  style  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  reason 
is  that  this  was  in  fact  a  period  of  productiveness  in 
classical  church  music,  a  time  of  concentrating  the 
creation  upon  church  requisitions.  But  the  worics 
of  a  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.)  likewise  bear 
the  impress  of  perfect  devotion  to  the  object  and 


end  of  Evangelical  divine  service;  and  the  motets 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  are  not 
to  be  preferred  simply  because  their  style  has  be- 
come strange  (see  below,  XL,  1,  b). 

If,  furthermore,  rigid  practise  would  exclude 

instrumental  music  from  church  music  (the  organ 

excepted),  and  limit  the  conception  of  what  is 

ecclesiastical  to  the  vocal  choir,  this  in- 

4.  The  Use  heres  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  instru- 

of  Instni-  ments  demands  a  far  greater  degree  of 

mental  both  foresight  and  restraint  than  the 
Music,  vocal  choir.  Choral  song  incites  to 
a  mood  in  harmony  with  the  Church, 
because  the  very  ideal  roundness  and  detachment  of 
the  choral  sound  gives  an  impression  of  piueneaa 
above  the  prose  of  everyday  routine.  The  sound 
of  orchestral  instruments  ea^y  rouses  in  the  hearer 
the  thought  of  secular  occasions  wherdn  they  are 
employed,  and  for  this  reason  orchestral  music  has 
for  many  people  a  somewhat  mundane  tone.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  convention, 
and  principally  subjective.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  Bach's  employment  of  the  orchestra — ^hia 
passbn  music  and  his  cantatas— to  make  clear 
that  the  matter  turns  only  upon  the  maimer  of  the 
employment.  Bach  knew  how  to  devote  this 
mighty  giant  of  instrumentation,  commanding,  as 
it  does,  every  harmonic  effect  and  shade  of  tone, 
every  variety  of  expression,  and  every  gradation 
of  tonic  power,  to  the  service  of  edification.  It 
is  not  abstract  principles  and  theories,  but  only 
practical  difi^\ilties,  which  oppose  themselves  to 
the  employment  of  the  orchestra  for  church  music, 
and  persuade  most  congr^f^tions  to  restrict  them- 
selves to  the  vocal  choir  and  the  organ.  For  the 
latter  instrument  in  Evangelical  churoh  music,  see 
Organ. 

Many  people  wo\ild  exclude  solo  singing  from 
church  music  for  the  reason  that  it  tends  to  empha- 
sise the  individual,  to  divert  the  hear- 

5.  Solo     er's  interest  from  divine  worship,  and 

Singing,  thus  interfere  with  edification.  Yet, 
while  this  may  easily  happen,  it  does 
not  necessarily  and  always  follow.  The  right  use  is 
not  abrogated  by  misuse.  Solo  song  has  its  good 
title  in  (£ureh  music,  provided  it  be  not  thrust  for- 
ward for  its  own  sake,  but  is  called  for  by  the  subject 
matter  and  the  musical  composition,  and  accords 
with  the  general  design,  helping  to  enrich  and 
deepen  the  total  impression.  On  account  of  human 
infirmity,  not  on  abstract  grounds,  it  is  advisable, 
as  a  rule,  to  keep  solo  song  somewhat  subordinated. 
But  to  renounce  a  musical  composition  as  unfitted 
for  church  use  merely  because  it  requires  solo 
voices,  is  not  Evangelical.  The  text  holds  good  of 
the  forms  and  kinds  of  Evangelical  church  music, 
"  all  things  are  yours,  but  ye  are  Christ's."  All 
things  are  to  be  admitted  provided  they  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  sacred  service.  For  the  C3iurch 
of  the  Gospel,  congr^f^tional  singing,  strictly  re- 
garded, is  not  a  constituent  int^;ral  element  of 
divine  service.  That  is  to  say,  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Evangelical  worship  are,  as  explained 
above,  the  proclaiming  of  the  word  of  Grod,  the 
Gospel,  and  the  prayer  of  the  congregation. 
Whether  the  word  of  Grod  reaches  the  congreg»> 
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tion  in  the  way  of  oral  diaooune,  or  in  the  man- 
oer  of  the  Roman  church  chant  in  a  melodiously 

graduated  delivery  (or  intonation),  or 

6.  Congre-  in    the  festival  pomp  of  full-voiced 

cation  and  choir  music;  whether  the  congregation 

Choir.      merely  joins  in  spirit  in  the  proffered 

prayer,  or  directly  expresses  the  same 
in  song,  as  in  the  congregational  hymn,  is  determined 
by  custom  and  requirements,  by  circiunstances  and 
means,  being  indeed  a  matter  of  significance  with 
reference  to  the  practical  effect  and  impressiveness 
of  worship,  but  not,  as  such,  a  part  of  its  essence  and 
intrinsic  value.  Nevertheless,  the  Evangelical 
worship  being  theoretically  and  essentially  a  eon- 
gr^ational  act,  this  impUes,  of  course,  that  the 
congregation  as  such  shall  take  part  in  the  same. 
And  this  it  can  best  do  in  a  collective  way  in  the  form 
of  singing  which  groups  a  diversity  of  voices  into 
a  harmonic  unity.  Siich  singing  is  well  established 
in  Evangelical  worship  as  the  most  suitable  form 
for  the  congregation's  collective  activity.  The 
congregation  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  service  is  not 
an  indiscriminate  mass  of  people,  but  consists  of 
a  variety  of  living  individuals  and  groups  of  peo- 
ple, who  differ  in  age  and  sex;  accordingly  it 
contains  within  itself  a  diversity  of  gifts  and  powers. 
Divine  worship  is  an  act  or  transaction  of  the  con- 
gregation in  proportion  as  the  separate  individuals 
actively  and  individually  cooperate  in  the  service; 
it  ia  a  congregational  act  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term  according  as  the  gifts  and  powers  latent  in 
the  congregation  come  into  active  play  and  min- 
ister to  the  service  of  edification  by  means  of  a 
lively  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  Among  gifts 
vouchfl^ed  to  the  congregation,  the  gift  of  song 
stands  in  the  front  rank  in  relation  to  divine  wor- 
ship; especially  the  harmonic  art  when  viewed  as 
a  preeminent  factor  for  enhancing  the  effect  of 
the  Gospel  to  its  utmost  degree  of  impressiveness, 
thus  powerfully  promoting  edification.  Viewed 
in  this  light,  aa  an  instrument  of  edification  of 
singular  power  and  effectiveness,  harmonic  art, 
and,  notably,  cultivated  singing,  has  its  place  in 
Evangelical  worship;  while  in  the  same  service 
the  choir  has  its  office  in  the  way  of  expressive 
leadership.  In  this  worship  the  choir  is  the  ex- 
ponent of  musical  art  in  the  divine  service,  being 
a  legitimate  adjunct  of  the  same  only  in  so  far  as 
the  purpose  of  edification  demands  that  this  art 
be  coordinated  as  a  homogeneous  factor  within  the 
sphere  of  worship.  The  choir  is  not  a  necessary 
arrangement  with  reference  to  worship,  its  essence 
and  realization;  all  this  is  complete  even  without 
the  choir's  cooperation.  In  fact  the  employment 
of  a  choir  presupposes  that  the  congregation  al- 
ready contains  the  proper  intelligence  for  the  ar- 
tistic performances  of  the  choir,  and  that  this 
intelligence  has  been  cultivated  up  to  a  certain 
degree;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  no  need 
of  choir  singing.  But  choir  singing  is  a  no 
less  powerful  than  blessed  instrument  of  con- 
gregational edification;  and  as  sucli  it  has  been 
duly  valued  by  the  congregation  from  the  very 
outset. 

The  Refonnatloii  coincided  with  the  age  when  the  art  of 
poiyx>hony  was  ripening  into  claasical  perfection.    Tliis  art 


WIS  quite  distinctively  the  creation  off  the  Church  (see  below 

II..a,  li  3-4);  hence  the  Reformation  found  artutic  choral 

■one  at  ita  height.     Attached  to  the  larger 

7*  The      churches  were  permanent  choirs,  whose  main- 

Ohnrohea  tenance  was  provided  in  part  by  the  munifi- 
of  the       cenoe  of  princes  and  magistrates,  in  part  by 

Beforma-  means  of  endowments.  But  in  case  of  the  rising 
tlon.  Evangelical  church  the  primaiy  interest  was 
not  artistic  singing,  but  congregational  singing; 
and  for  its  exponent  and  leader  in  Germany,  not  the  trained 
choir  was  in  question,  but  the  school.  All  effort  wasjacoord- 
ingly  directed  to  the  training  of  the  growing  congregation 
for  the  tasks  devolving  upon  it  in  the  divine  service,  by 
means  off  a  sealous  cultivation  of  singing  in  the  school. 
Nevertheless  the  importance  of  artistic  singing  was  fuUy 
valued  by  the  Reformers.  It  was  quite  peculiarly  owing  to 
Luther  that  this  instrument  of  congregational  edification 
was  retained.  He  urgently  enjoined  upon  those  in  author 
ity  the  duty  of  sufficient  provision  to  this  end,  in  cases  where 
the  congregations  lacked  resouroes  and  were  not  able  to  take 
the  initiative.  "  Kings*  princes  and  lords  must  support 
music,  for  it  becomes  great  potentetes  and  lords  to  maintain 
good  liberal  arts  and  the  laws."  Where  no  choir  is  present 
to  serve  the  congregation  with  the  glorious  gift  of  music, 
then  the  like  service  devolves  as  an  honorable  duty  upon  the 
sciuxd.  The  princely  chorister  schools  were  expressly  and 
positively  institutes  of  art,  and  liturgical  singing  engaged 
only  a  part  of  their  professional  duties.  Under' their  direc- 
tion church  music  Oune  to  be  more  and  more  a  concert  per- 
formance in  the  divine  service.  The  artistic  mission  of  the 
school  choirs,  however,  accorded  with  the  other  tasks  which 
the  school  had  in  ohaige.  Their  mtisical  tasla  were  planned 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  congregation  in  the  sanctuary, 
approximating  more  doeely  to  the  average  intelligence  and 
becoming  more  familiar  to  the  congregation  than  the  per- 
formances of  the  professional  art  choirs.  Thus  the  school 
choir  came  to  serve  as  a  musical  training  establishment  for 
the  whole  congregation,  and  from  it  the  oongregataon  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  help  itself  in  case  of  need. 

For  example,  when  the  choral  institute,  to  which  people 
had  been  accustomed,  dosed  ite  doors— as  did  the  residen- 
tial chorister  school  at  Torgau  in  1530  on  account  of  finan- 
cial considerations,  musically  endowed  dtiaens  of  the  town 
assodated  themsdves  in  the  *'  Toigau  Choris- 
8.  German  ter  Sodety  '*  with  a  view  to  practising  and 

Sinjglnff     rendering,  under  the  leadership  of  the  princely 

Booietiea.  vocal  master  and  precentor  Jobann  Walther, 
the  portions  devolving  upon  the  choir.  The 
example  of  Torgau  was  followed  by  other  towns.  At  the 
same  time  the  growing  delight  in  song  and  music  led  to  as- 
sociations which  charged  themsdves  with  the  cultivation 
of  singing  and  in  some  esses  especially  sacred  song  (as  at 
Reutlingen  in  WQrttemberg.  1009;  St.  GaUen,  1620;  and 
elsewhere).  The  popularity  of  Handd's  oratorios  toward 
the  close  of  the  di^teenth  century  and  the  rise  of  male  sing- 
ing sodeties  in  the  eariy  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
augmented  the  impulse  to  create  musical  associations,  which 
gladly  lent  thdr  services  to  the  Church;  these  sodeties,  how- 
ever, were  primarily  artistic  and  secular.  The  revival  of  re- 
ligious and  eodedastical  interest  after  the  wars  of  liberation, 
which  manifested  itself  particulariy  in  the  Reformation  jubi- 
lee festival  (1817),  led  to  the  formation  of  sodeties  devoted 
specifically  to  church  song.  They  soon  extended  over  all 
Germany  and  their  activity  has  steadily  become  wider.  In 
1881  the  first  *'  Creneral  Convention  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical Church  Singing  Sodeties  "  met  at  Stuttgart,  and  in 
the  year  of  the  Luther  jubilee  (1883)  was  organised  the 
"  Evangelical  CSiurch  Singing  Sodety  for  Germany."  which 
in  1905  comprised  twenty-two  territorial  and  provincial 
sodeties,  and  1.996  local  sodeties  and  church  choirs.  The 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee  vrhxtae 
duties  are  defined  to  be:  (1)  To  promote  the  cause  of  Evan- 
gelical church  song  by  spoken  and  written  means;  (2)  to 
work  for  cooperation  of  individual  sodeties;  (3)  to  assist 
sodeties  in  sdecting  and  securing  thdr  mudc;  (4)  to  call  a 
general  convention  at  least  once  every  three  yean;  (5)  to 
represent  the  general  intereste  abroad.  A  periodical,  the 
K&rresponderuMaU  d«9  evanffeliaehen  KirchenoemnffVfreinB 
fur  DeuUcMandt  is  published  at  Ldpdc. 

n.  History:  The  easential  ground  form  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  song  is  the  choral  (cantua 
Gregorianua,  because  its  regulation  and  ^stemati- 
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sation  ifl  traced  back  to  Gregory  I.;  eantus  pUmut, 
'^  plain-flODg/'  in  distinction  from  figured  song; 
caniua  ehoralU,  because  it  is  rendered  in  unison  by 
the  aggregate  of  singers  present  in  the  choir),  or 
church  song  in  the  tone  style  of  ancient  music. 
The  Evangdical  church  maices  some  use  of  the  Gre- 
gorian song,  as  when  it  is  used  for  the  altar  chant- 
ing in  German  churches,  and  when  particidar 
melodies  are  borrowed  from  it  for  congregational 
song;  but  its  own  distinctive  ground  form  is 
the  popular  melody  adapted  to  diurch  use;  the 
modem,  harmoniously  tuned  and  harmonically 
intelligible  melodious  hymn,  or  church  hymn. 
Upon  these  basic  forms  are  constructed  the  artis- 
tic forms  of  church  music,  which  are  proper  to  the 
particular  church  in  so  far  as  their  expressed  ob- 
ject is  to  adorn  and  idealise  thoee  basic  forms  by 
process  of  elaborated  tonal  art;  but  th^  are  gov- 
erned by  their  respective  standards,  the  choral 
and  the  church  hymn. 

1.  The  Iiitiuririoal  Side.  a.  The  Ohorml  Ohant: 
The  autheittic  sources  of  the  Utuigical  song  of  the 
Roman  Church  are  the  official  hymnaries  brought 

out  under  Popes  Gregory  XIII.  and 

A  ^'i.^*^  ^^^  V' ®^  *^ initiative  of  the  Coun- 

awSS*^  cil  of  Trent,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 

VwmiLMxi^m  revision     undertaken     by    Giovanni 

Guidetti  (1632-02);  vis,  the  Dineto- 
rium  chari  (1582);  the  ArUiphanarium,  containing 
the  liturgical  songs  for  the  breviary  (1610);  the 
Graduale,  with  the  Utuigical  songs  for  the  mass 
(1614  and  1615);  and  the  Hymnarium,  which  fol- 
lowed under  Urban  VIII.  in  1644,  after  a  revision 
undertaken  by  Palestrina,  Guidetti's  teacher. 
Their  authentic  edition,  among  the  later  ones,  is 
held  to  be  that  of  Regensbuiig,  1872-1882.  They 
contain  the  '' authentic  and  authorised  form  of 
Gregorian  song";  that  is,  that  manner  of  song 
"  which  the  Roman  Chureh  uses,"  or  has  to  use. 
Whether  the  melodies  thus  pronounced  to  be 
authentic  are  really  thoee  of  the  earlier  time  cor- 
rectly transmitted  is  a  matter  which,  in  spite  of 
careful  investigations,  may  not  at  present  be  de- 
termined to  a  certainty  (but  see  above,  B,  I.,  (  2). 
The  Gregorian  choral,  as  distinguished  from 
modem  melody,  is  conditioned  in  point  of  tune  and 
composition  by  the  text,  and  is  to  be  understood 
in  that  light;  being  stmcturally  monotonic,  in 
part  mere  musically  graduated,  stereotyped  reci- 

tative,  wherein  the  rise  and  fall  of 

i^^jV^^     the  vocal  tone,  the  choice  of  inter- 

Ohant.      ^^'  ^^  ^^  measure,  are  determined 

not  with  reference  to  grace  or  ex- 
pression of  the  melody,  but  simply  by  the  textual 
notation;  in  part,  again,  it  is  real  song,  melody 
representing  a  musical  eMemhU^  and  following, 
for  that  matter,  a  definite  rule  of  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  tonal  mode,  or  key,  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  conditioned  in  the  composition  by 
the  verbal  structure  of  the  text.  The  peculiarity 
and  significance  of  the  melody — its  musical  charac- 
ter, in  a  word — ^inheres  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
tonal  movement  which  the  melody  conveys  pro- 
gresses from  the  starting-point  of  the  initial  tone 
through  the  tonal  intervals  of  the  (diatonic)  scale 
to  the  dosing  tone;  and  what  in  this  case  in- 


terests the  musical  imagination  is  the  feature  of 
the  tone  graduations  ccmibined  with  singleness  of 
effect  by  the  melody  as  it  glides  along;  and  these 
in  relation  to  one  another,  not  in  their  rdatioxi  to 
the  basic  triad  of  tonal  values,  as  is  the  case  in 
modem  melody— in  respect  to  their  melodious  jux- 
taposition and  sequence,  not  in  respect  to  their  har- 
monic significance.  This  entirely  correspondB  to 
the  antique  theory  of  musical  tones:  Gregorian 
song  is  chureh  song  in  the  tone  language  of  ancient 
(Greek  and  Roman)  music.  Its  melodies  belong  to 
the  diatonic  scheme  of  tones;  that  is,  they  are  in- 
variably composed  of  the  tones  of  the  diatonic 
scales;  these  grouping  themselves,  in  every  in- 
stance, with  two  and  three  whole  steps  and  two 
half-steps.  Chromatic  and  enharmonic  scales  are 
quite  debarred.  The  Gregorian  song,  in  contrast 
with  the  secular  music  of  the  first  Quistian  cen- 
tury, thus  reflects  the  reform  of  music  in  the  direc- 
tion of  noble  sunplicity,  the  reaction  to  classical 
style.  The  regulation  and  systematisation  of 
chureh  song  for  the  Roman  and  so  for  the  entire 
Western  C3iurch  is  traditionally  connected  with  the 
name  of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-604);  though  to 
what  extent  rightly,  leaves  room  for  further  elu- 
cidation. 

b.  The  BTMigeHoal  Hymn:  In  contrast  with  the 
ancient  melody  of  Gregorian  song,  the  musical  form 
of  the  chureh  hymn,  which  constitutes  the  foimda^ 
tion,  so\il,  and  center  of  Evangelical  church  music, 

is  the  modem,  harmoniously  definite 

^^2i7!St'   *"^^    harmonically    consistent    hymn 

STf  DtT  *^*'^*    harmonicidly   consistent,    that 

g^^^^  *   is,  from  the  relation  of  the  tones  of  the 

mielody  to  the  basic  tone,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, to  the  basic  accord  of  the  key  to  which  the 
melody  belongs,  governed  by  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  yielding  a  symmet- 
rically coherent,  rhythmically  expressive,  sono- 
rously emotional  fabric.  It  is  the  recognised  musical 
form  for  the  song  of  the  congr^f^tion;  for  the  choral 
prayer  thereof  in  distinction  from  the  choral  (or 
Utuigical)  prayer  of  the  priestly  singers  assembled 
in  the  choir,  wherein  the  priestly  Chureh  has  like- 
wise its  mucdcal  speech  to  utter.  The  Reformation 
did  not  create  this  musical  form;  it  found  the  same 
at  hand  in  the  spiritual  and  secular  folk-song,  which 
had  gradually  wrested  itself  loose  from  the  fetters 
of  the  ancient  tone  theory,  and  had  developed,  in 
the  period  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  fif- 
teenth, into  luxuriant  blossoming.  It  is  true,  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  obtain  tunes 
for  congregational  singing,  did  not  Umit  itself  to 
the  folk-song,  but  impropriated  also  some  of  the 
melodious  treasure  of  Gregorian  song.  But  what 
it  borrowed  from  this  for  congr^f^tional  singing 
was  recast  according  to  the  folk-song  pattem.  Pe- 
culiar, if  not  essential  to  the  folk-song,  is  the  so- 
called  polyrhythm,  by  virtue  of  which  in  one  and 
the  same  melody  double  and  triple  time  interehange, 
thus  producing  rhythmical  combinations  which 
can  only  with  difficulty  be  conveyed  in  modem 


The  early  period  of  the  Reformation  had  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  adjusting  for  congregational  use 
the  tunes  which  it  borrowed  from  Gregorian  song, 
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from  the  treasure  of  Latin  hynmB,  from  the  se- 
quences, from  1^  spiritual  folk-song,  as  also  from 

the  treasure  of  secular  folk-song.  What 

8.  The  Six-  little  the  Reformation  period  contrib- 

**JP^^^  uted  to  the  treasure  of  melodies  out  of 

j2^r     its  own  invention  (Luther's  Bin'  feste 

Oentuzies.  -^^^j^y  ^o^  example)  reflects  the  classical 

type  of  the  church  folk-tune.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  an  increase 
of  originators  of  new  melodies  (Selnecker,  1530- 
1592;  PhilippNicolai,  1556-1608;  Melchior  Franck, 
c  1573-1639;  Melchior  Teechner,  1614;  Melchior 
Vulpius,  c.  1560-1615;  Johann  Hermann  Schein, 
1586-1630;  Michael  Altenburg,  1584^1640;  Mat- 
th&us  Apelles  von  LOwenstem,  1594-1648;  Jo- 
hannes CrOger,  1598-1662).  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury increasingly  exhibits,  in  the  composition  of 
melodies,  the  influence  of  the  aria  song  which 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  arisen 
in  Italy  (Heinrich  Albert,  1604-^1;  Johann  Georg 
Ebelmg,  1637-76;  Jakob  Hintze,  1622-1702;  Jo- 
hann Rudolf  Able,  1625-73;  Georg  Neumark,  1621- 
1681;  Joachim  Neander,  1650-^;  Adam  Drese, 
1620-1701).  The  chureh  melody  as  softened  down 
into  the  spiritual  aria,  with  its  sentimental  or 
"heart's  revealing"  nature,  stands  as  far  removed 
from  the  compact  force  and  the  sonorous  full  tones 
of  the  folk-song,  as  pietism,  whose  favorite  mode  it 
becomes,  from  the  Reformation.  In  evidence  of 
the  lively  and  zealous  activity  which  pietism  dis- 
played in  behalf  of  chureh  song,  there  are  the 
DarmMdter  KantUmal  (1687);  the  Frejfi.inghauB- 
en'tche  Geaan^fueh  (1704  sqq.);  the  ChmdbOcher  of 
Dretiel  (1731),  KOnig  (1738),  and  others;  in  evi- 
dence of  the  religious  vitality  inherent  in  the  move- 
ment, there  is  a  succession  of  hymnd,  which,  if  not 
betokening  vernacular  simplicity  and  primitive- 
neas,  yet  indicate  hymnal  buoyancy. 

The  '^  age  of  enlightenment "  completes  the 
process  of  modernizing  the  church  melody.  It  be- 
comes a  popularized  art  hymn,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  parallel  secular  art  song  only  in 
that  it  dispenses  with  all  rhythmical  chfum,  mer- 
ging into  the  "  slowest  song "  that  "  can  fairly  be 
conceived  "  (Justin  Heinrich  Enecht,  Preface  of  the 
Choralbuch  of  1799).    In  only  particular  instances 

have  the  numerous  melodiee  which  the 
8.  The  "  age  of  enlightenment "  produced, 
***^*^*^  evinced  vitaUty.  It  was  a  matter  fuU 
nineteenth  °^  POrte^t*  *^t  t^  ^e^  trend  of  taste 
Centuries.  "  improved  upon "  the  transmitted 
*  wealth  of  the  Fathers.  The  character- 
istic and  ever  charming  polyrhythm  of  the  old  times 
appeared  to  the  modern  conception  of  musical 
measure  hard  and  unintelligible;  likewise  it  seemed 
impracticable  for  popular  use;  while  the  rhythmical 
vivacity  seemed  incompatible  with  the  idea  then 
entertained  of  the  sublimity  and  '*  dignity "  of 
music  for  the  divine  service.  The  old  tunes  were 
approximated  to  the  ideal  of  the  "slowest  song 
that  can  fairly  be  conceived,"  being  divested  not 
only  of  polyriiythm,  but  of  rhytfam  altogether. 
This  leveUng  process  for  the  chureh  tune,  at  first 
in  the  direction  of  isometry,  then  to  the  completely 
unriiythmical  plain-song,  was  at  the  same  time 
evoked  and  favored  by  means  of  the  growing  sway 


of  the  organ  in  EvangeUcal  worship.  The  revival 
of  religious  life  and  the  deepening  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical consciousness  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  centuiy  manifested  itself  less  in  the 
production  of  new  melodies  (Bemhard  Klein,  1793- 
1832;  Johann  Georg  Freeh,  1790-1864;  Conrad 
Kocher,  178&-1872;  Heinrich  Carl  Breidenstein, 
1796-1876;  Arnold  Mendelssohn,  b.  1856;  and 
others)  than  in  the  growing  intelligence  in  behalf 
of  distinctive  charm,  the  historical  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical and  esthetic  justification  of  the  original 
fonn  of  the  transmitted  melodies;  and  in  the  zeal- 
ous endeavor  to  recover  for  congregational  singing 
the  rhythmical  vivacity  and  original  freshness  of 
the  Reformation  period.  How  far  this  endeavor, 
which  is  thoroughly  justified  from  the  standpoint 
of  historic  fidelity,  is  feasible  in  practise,  and  at 
what  point  it  becomes  restricted  by  considerations 
as  to  the  nature  of  choral  song,  and  of  the  charac- 
teristic tones  of  the  organ,  still  indispensable  for 
accompaniment,  are  matters  which  even  to-day  are 
still  subject  to  great  differences  of  opinion.  For 
this  reason,  and  because  of  the  numberless  variants 
which  have  established  themselves  in  the  several 
chureh  provinces  through  venerable  custom,  at- 
tempts to  secure  uniformity  of  usage  in  the  Ger- 
man churohes  have  been  successful  only  in  a  limited 
degree. 

2.  The  Artlstio  Side:   The  first  ten  centuries  of 
the  Christian  Chureh  knew  none  but  homophonic 
song.    For  the  non-Latin  peoples  who  came  into 
the  Chureh,  this  was  artistic  song,  which  required 
expert  schooling,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  it 
came  to  be  more  and  more  exclusively 
1.  Ohnroh  assigned  to  the  choir  of  singers  trained 
^^^fk  ^i"  8P®c"^y  ^^^  chureh  song.    It  was  ren- 
^U  ^  ^   dered  in  a  language  foreign  to  the  con- 
Tear  1000.  gi^S^tion,  and  in  a  mode  of  musical 
'  articulation  unusual  to  them,  viz.,  the 
antique  Greco-Roman.      The  liturgical  song  was 
choir  song.    The  people  still  had  the  canticum  vui- 
gore,  the  song  of  their  native  speech;    and  from 
the  twelfth  centuiy  onward  this  became  more  and 
more  independently  developed,  and  on  the  chief 
festivals,  at  least,  was  even  tolerated  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  mass  (between  epistle  and  Gospel  in  place  of 
the  psahn  which  succeeded  the  halleluiah;   or,  as 
the  case  might  be,  in  place  of  the  sequence,  and 
subsequently  also  following  the  Grospel  in  the  way 
of  a  Cierman  creedal  song,  either  instead  of  the 
Latin  credo  or  attached  to  the  same). 

From  the  eleventh  century  and  continually 
thenceforward,  out  of  modest,  and,  according  to 
modern  ideas  of  musical  beauty,  rude  attempts,  as 
they  appear  in  the  light  of  ^e  fifth  and  octave 
parallels  of  the  Benedictine  monk  Hucbald  of  St. 
Amand  (c.  840-930),  there  developed  itself  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  Church,  through  the  mid- 
dle terms  of  the  descant  (principle  of  reciprocal  har- 
mony) and  of  fauxbourdon  (habituation  to  the 
harmonic  euphony  of  thirds  and  sixths),  the  com- 
posite or  polsrphonic  choir  song,  which  for  the 
most  part  aimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
artistic  expansion  and  enrichment  of  the  liturgical 
song.  By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  poly- 
phony, the  art  of   counterpoint,  had  reached  its 
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oompleta  deyetopment  (fint  NellierUiid  school, 
e.  1380-1480:  ^^Ihelm  du  Fay,  Binehois,  Dun- 
stable, and  othen);  by  the  end  of  the 
S.X>«Tel*  fifteenth  centuxy  it  came  toitaclaanc 
opment  of  bloom  (second  Netheriand  school,  c. 
Poljrphoiiio  1480-1565:  Odcenheim,  Josquin  de 
Bmg,  Prfe,  Lassus,  and  others).  It  had 
gained  entranoe  to  the  papal  chapel 
during  the  exile  at  Avignon  (1309-77).  The  art 
of  blending  voioes  throu^  the  bond  of  musical 
consonance,  quite  distinctively  the  creation  of  Uie 
Middle  A^»— the  musical  expression  of  the  medi- 
eval association  and  gild  spirit — accorded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Medieval  Church.  The  creative 
constructive  power  and  the  wanton  constructive 
impulse  of  the  master  composers  brou^t  matters 
to  such  a  pass  that  Uie  artistic  product  became 
an  end  in  itself,  and  art  foigot  her  subservient 
position.  Not  only  in  the  luxuriant,  exuberant 
mase  of  tones  was  the  sacred  text  utterly  lost 
to  Uie  verge  of  unintelligibility,  but  also  the 
hallowed  style  of  the  choral  came  to  be  neglected. 
The  master  composers  elected  the  tenor  parts, 
and  along  these  lines  th^  built  up  their  themes, 
no  longer  subject  to  the  liturgical  point  of 
view,  but  to  the  purely  esthetic  standpoint  of  ar- 
tistic effect,  sometimes  basing  their  mnssps  upon 
favorite  and  often  secular  popular  tunes.  Accord- 
ingly the  Roman  Catholic  cShurch,  committing  itself 
as  it  did  at  Uie  Council  of  Trent  to  the  known  Ro- 
man chant,  could  allow  full  rights  to  the  pdjrphonic 
style  in  divine  worship  only  under  the  proviso  that 
art  should  do  justice  to  the  lituigical  demands  of 
the  (Church.  These  demands  were  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied by  the  masses  which  Palestrina  (1526?-94; 
see  Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pixrluioi  da)  com- 
posed at  the  instance  of  the  council,  and  submitted 
to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  council  for  the 
regulation  of  church  music.  In  this  master's  Af  imo 
PapcB  Marcdli  (1565),  the  stricter  schod  since  that 
time  recognises  the  classic  type  of  Roman  Catholic 
Clhurch  music.  It  is  true,  Uie  course  of  develop- 
ment passed  beyond  its  bounds,  and  Roman  (Church 
music  subsequenUy  shared  in  all  the  transformsr 
tions  of  tonal  art.  The  strict  Palestrina  style,  as 
represented  by  the  Roman  school  (Animuocia,  Vit- 
toria,  Felice  and  Francesco  Anerio,  Nanini,  lastly 
Baini)  had  to  yield  to  the  style  which  emphasised 
subjective  patLos,  over  and  above  the  beautiful 
style  which  exhibits  lofty  detachment  and  massive 
repose  by  striving  toward  individual  expression. 
The  Cfficilian  Society  (Frans  Witt,  1834-88;  Frans 
Xaver  Haberi,  1840-1910)  tried  to  reform  the 
Roman  Church  music  by  returning  to  the  style  of 
Palestrina.  Yet  the  Clhurch  itself,  though  acUvely 
supporting  that  society's  efforts,  has  not  obstructed 
the  fiurther  development  of  church  music;  nor  has 
it  even  barred  from  the  sanctuary  productions  of 
the  most  modem  tonal  art  of  a  Liszt  and  a  Verdi. 
The  Reformation  coincided  with  the  flourishing 
period  of  polsrphony.  Among  its  peculiar  forms,  the 
nascent  Evangelical  church  could  consider,  for  use 
in  divine  worship,  only  the  motet,  the  hynm  for 
several  voices;  or  the  madrigal.  The  motet  (Ital. 
moUetto,  diminutive  of  motto,  "a  word,  a  saying ''), 
a  musical  phrase  constructed  upon  a  more  or  less 


brief  refrain  either  borrowed  from  the  lituigical 
chant  or  the  folk-eong  or  even  freely  invented, 
foaiidits|4aoe  inthemass,  asa  musi- 
^  ^^^  art  form,  as  the  musical  setting 
^|~|^2^  for  passages  of  Scripture  that  mark 
^^^  the  oontotual  significance  of  the  mass 
^MdrigtkL  ^  ^^  calendar.  In  the  Evangelical  wor- 
ship it  occurred  first  by  way  of  musical 
setting  for  the  sentenees  of  the  introit,  Uie  gradual, 
or  the  epistle  or  Gospel  sentence,  and  in  the  next 
place  as  a  fonn  of  choir  song  during  the  distribu- 
Uon  of  the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  at  marriages, 
funerals,  and  other  sc^emnities.  The  word  motet 
eventually  came  to  signify  elaborate  choir  song. 
In  a  narrower  sense,  as  artistic  form  for  the  musical 
embodiment  of  a  Bible  sentence,  that  is,  of  the 
sentence  in  Uie  introit  or  lection  that  indicated  the 
day's  calendar  significance,  the  motet  became  the 
form  in  which  tonal  art  participated  in  proclaiming 
the  divine  word  in  Evangelical  worship.  A  form  of 
motet  which  was  cultivated  with  spedal  favor  was 
the  polyphonic  hymn  (as  elaborated  in  motet  style). 
The  tadc  of  the  musical  phrase  in  this  case  is  artis- 
tically to  modulate  the  harmonic  suggestion  already 
given  in  the  dosed  melody  preceding,  and  to  com- 
prehend it  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  cosUy 
painting  in  deganUy  carved  framework.  TUsform 
adapted  itself  quite  peculiaiiy  to  the  musical  elabo- 
ration of  the  church  tune,  and  therefore  became 
Uie  hymn  fonn  in  superior  choirs.  But  the  choir 
song  in  Evangelical  worship  had  now  not  only  an 
artistic  task,  it  had  above  all  an  educational  mis- 
sion; it  was  to  lead  the  tunes  for  the  congregation, 
in  order  to  render  them  so  familiar  that  Uie  people 
should  make  them  their  own  and  themselves  join 
in.  The  hymn  tune,  in  this  connection,  ran  tra^ 
ditionally  in  the  tenor,  which  constituted  the  mid- 
dle part.  On  practical  grounds,  it  became  advi- 
sable to  assign  the  tune  to  the  upper  voice,  the 
soprano.  Everything,  in  this  case,  was  left  to  the 
free  invention  oi  the  composer,  who  sought  mmply 
to  light  upon  the  musical  expression  for  the  key- 
note of  the  appertaining  text.  The  art  of  composi- 
tion, the  blending  and  the  direction  of  voices,  be- 
came an  incidental,  expression  the  chief  thing.  The 
tuneful  motives  concentrated  themselves  more  and 
more  upon  the  finished  expressive  melody,  and  this 
became  the  vocal  surface  of  the  composition.  The 
artistic  composition,  the  harmony  proper,  came  to 
be  more  and  more  a  mere  means  of  expression,  the 
chromatic  tone.  The  decisive  step  toward  trans- 
posing the  melody  to  the  soprano  part  was  accom- 
plished by  the  WOrttemberg  Court  Preacher  Lucas 
Osiander,  by  his  address  to  schoolmasters,  Jan.  1, 
1586  (see  Osiander,  2),  and  the  publication  of  the 
woric:  FUnffgig  gtiMche  Lieder  und  Pmdmen,  Mit 
vier  SHmmen,  auf  Contrapunctsweise.  A  succession 
of  notable  composers  followed  his  example:  Gesius, 
Raselius,  Michael,  Calvisius,  Vulpius,  Hassler, 
Michael  Prfttorius,  Johann  Eccard. 

It  was  natural  that  the  hymn  tune,  heretofore 
the  foundation  of  the  composition,  shoiild  now 
become  its  actual  object,  the  remaining  voices  rece- 
ding more  and  more  to  the  province  of  accompani- 
ment, as  they  followed  the  melody  in  regular  coun- 
terpoint;   and  the  polyphonic  motet  style  had  to 
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yield  to  tlie  ambitious  madrigal  style  of  the  modem 
hannonised  melody.    On  the  border  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new  conception  stand 
4.  2>«T«I-  ^  great  composers  Hans  Leo  Hassler 
^UT^       (1664-1612)andJohannEocard(1663- 
^L^^S^ieil);   also  Sethua  Calvisiua   (1666- 
^^  '1616),   Melchior    Vulpius   (d.   1616), 

ScandeUus  (1617^80),  Joachim  a  Buigck  (1641- 
1610),  Jakob  Meiland  (1642-77),  David  Scheide- 
mann  (c.  1686,  in  Hambuig),  Le  Maistre,  Dulichius, 
Johann  Stob&ns,  Demantius,  and  others.  They 
still  stand  upon  the  art  of  the  Netherland  mas- 
ters; Eccard  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Lassus;  but 
the  congr^^tional  tune  comes  to  its  full  rights. 
In  Luther's  time  it  was  the  leader  in  the  dancing 
round  of  voices,  where  "  one  sings  aloud  a  proper 
tune,  beside  which  three,  four,  or  five  other  voices 
likewise  play  round  about,  as  it  were  with  shouting; 
and  leap,  and  with  all  sorts  of  sound  wonderfully 
grace  and  adorn  the  same,  and  lead  as  it  were  a 
heavenly  dancing  procession,  encountering  one  an- 
other cordially,  and  somehow  caressing  and  lov- 
ingly embracing  each  other  "  (Luther  in  EncomUm 
muaieea).  It  now  becomes  all-prevailing.  The 
charming  work  of  the  polyphonic  hymn  yields  to 
the  merely  harmonized  four-voiced  choral.  Soon 
the  choir's  place  is  taken  by  the  organ;  and  the 
four-voiced  choral  is  succeeded  by  the  homophonic 
song  of  the  congregation  with  organ  accompani- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  the  pdyphonic  hjrmn,  as 
it  still  survives,  is  artistic  song  by  the  choir. 

The  tendency  to  emphasize  distinctive  expres- 
sion, which  came  into  vogue  in  Italy  toward  the 
end  of  the  sbcteenth  century  and  led  to  the  mo- 
nodic  style,  had  its  influence  very  early  upon  the 
German  Evangelical  church  music. 
5.  Vmw  Men  like  RosenmQller  (1610-84),  Mi- 
ThBc"tota  ®^**®^  PifttoriuB  (1671-1621),  and  above 
^^tiTt***  *^*  *^®  greatest  Cierman  harmonist  be- 
Oratozlo.  ^^^  Bach,  Heinrich  SchQtz  (1686- 
1672) ,  transplanted  the  Italian  forms  of 
the  church  concerto  to  Germany.  In  this  way  church 
music  acquired  the  means  for  an  animated  musical 
interpretation  of  the  divine  word,  such  as  was  not 
achicrired  by  the  purely  polyphonic  motet.  The 
barriers  of  the  old  church  tones  are  broken  through; 
the  harmony  becomes  closer,  fuller,  more  charac- 
teristic; the  melody  more  pliant  and  expressive; 
while  the  harmony  is  reinforced  by  the  accompani- 
ment of  distinct  instruments  (trombones,  violins). 
Especially  the  arioso  and  the  recitative  enabled  the 
composer  to  enliven  dramatically  the  musical  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  text;  to  rotmd  out  me- 
lodiously the  various  indicated  moods;  to  illustrate 
musically  the  narrative  events,  and  define  musically 
the  persons  introduced.  Church  music,  which  had 
formeriy  elected  to  present  to  the  congregation  the 
word  of  God  in  the  sumptuously  elaborated  mon- 
strance of  artistic  polyphonic  composition,  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  the  independent  interpreter  of 
that  word,  by  combining,  in  the  way  of  arias  and 
recitative,  the  motets  and  the  polyphonic  hymn 
into  a  laj^er  comprehensive  unity.  The  "  motet " 
thus  expands  into  the  "  spiritual  dialogue  "  (An- 
dreas Hammerschmidt,  1612-76);  into  the  "spir- 
itual conversation  concerning  the  Gospel "  for  the 


day  (Johann  Rudolf  Able,  1626-73;  Wolfgang 
Briegel,  1626-1712);  then  into  the  "cantata," 
which  in  turn  develops  from  a  simple  form  into 
richer  and  richer  complexity  (Johann  Kuhnau, 
1667-1722;  Johann  Philipp  Kii^g^T,  164^1726; 
Johann  Krieger,  1662-1736;  Dietrich  Buxtehude, 
1637-1707;  Johann  CJhristoph  Bach,  1642-1703; 
Johann  Michael  Bach,  1649-1693;  Greorg  Philipp 
Tdemann,  1681-1767;  Reinhard  Keiser,  1674- 
1739;  Gottfried  Stdlsel,  1690-1749,  and  others); 
and  becomes  complete  in  the  cantatas  of  Johazm 
Sebastian  Bach  (q.v.),  the  greatest  harmonist  of 
the  Evangelical  diurdi.  In  this  case  the  cantata 
has  become  divine  service  within  the  divine  serv- 
ice, transcending  the  bounds  of  the  litmgy.  In 
coimection  with  the  cantata  in  its  final  manifesta- 
tion, Evangelical  church  music  steps  outside  the 
church  door,  so  to  speak,  and  as  spiritual  music,  in 
the  form  of  the  oratorio,  becomes  a  powerful  wit- 
ness of  the  Gospel  before  people  who  avoid  that 
witness  when  uttered  in  God's  house.  Upon  the 
broad  stream  of  a  powerful,  robustly  expansive 
music,  which  for  all  its  musical  profundity  continues 
genuinely  popular,  Bach's  greatest  contemporary, 
Greorg  Friedrich  Handel  (q.v.),  displays  to  the  eye 
of  the  soul  the  story  of  divine  revelation  in  his 
Biblical  oratorios;  his  Messiah  is  the  Gospel  in 
monumental  tone-speech,  a  most  powerful  herald- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  a  monumental  anthem.  To- 
gether with  its  intimate  and  lively  relation  to  the 
congregational  h3nnn,  Bach's  church  music  is  char- 
acterized by  its  close  union  with  the  instrument  of 
Evangelical  worship,  the  organ.  As  he  fructifies 
organ  art  (see  Orqajy)  through  the  congregational 
hymn,  and  thus  devotes  the  same  to  the  Church, 
adapting  it  to  the  religious  mood,  likewise  his  vocal 
compositions  that  are  intended  for  the  divine  serv- 
ice are  conceived  and  created  out  of  the  spirit  of  the 
organ.  Handel,  too,  had  his  start  on  the  organ 
bench,  and  from  the  organ  received  the  polyphonic 
spirit  which  imparts  colossal  volume  and  power  to 
his  resounding  choruses.  But  Bach's  music  is  di- 
rectly bom  of  the  organ,  and  for  that  very  reason, 
the  same  as  through  the  congregational  hynm,  it  is 
inseparably  coimected  with  the  divine  service. 

There  came  the  time  which  no  longer  understood 

either  of  these  witnesses,  for  the  primal  notes  of  the 

Gospel  had  themselves  become  strange. 

6.  The     What  came  to   be  "  church  music  " 

Period  of  in  divine  service  in  the  rationalistic 
****^*^*"*  period,  tliough  sincerely  intended 
N^eteenth  ™^®  ^^^  technically  "  figural  music," 

Century.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  feeble  imitation  of 
the  contemporary  stage  or  concert 
music.  Very  capable  masters  devoted  their  best 
strength  to  the  oratorio  (Karl  Heinrich  Graun,  1701- 
1769;  Friedrich  Schneider,  1786-1863;  Bemhard 
Klein,  1793-1832;  Karl  Loewe,  1796-1869;  Lud- 
wig  Spohr,  1784-1869),  and  thus  attested,  in  their 
way,  the  inexhaustible  power  and  glory  of  the  di- 
vinely revealed  word;  although  their  tone-language 
stood  remote  from  that  of  a  Handel.  It  was  Felbc 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (1809-47)  who  in  1829 
roused  Bach's  Passion  Music  from  the  sleep  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  thereby  recalled  the  Evangel- 
ical church  of  Germany  to  its  greatest  musical  wit- 
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His  oratorios  8i.  Paid  and  Elijah^  whema 
he  makes  muoc  aerve  the  Biblical  text  in  masteriy 
faahion,  have  become  typical  for  a  aeriea  of  com- 
petent masters  (Eckert,  1820-79;  Reinthaler,  1822- 
1890;  Rheinbeiger,  and  othen).  For  the  one  school, 
which  gives  more  study  to  Handel,  the  oratorio  is 
the  Biblical  drama  without  stage  scenery.  Pro- 
priety and  fidelity  in  the  musi^  interpretation, 
force  and  fulness  of  expression,  are  the  tasks  to 
which  the  music  is  committed.  The  oratorio  style 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  musical  drama 
only  and  exclusively  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subject  requirements.  This  theory  later  leads  log- 
ically to  the  "spiritual  c^ra"  of  Rubinstein. 
The  others,  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  bear 
the  marie  of  Bach,  are  more  or  less  overBhadowed, 
even  in  the  oratorio,  by  the  relation  to  the  congre- 
gation, to  the  house  of  God,  to  divine  worship, 
whether  they  have  the  house  of  God  expressly  in 
view  and  aim  at  a  combination  of  oratorio  with 
congregational  singing  (as,  for  instance,  F.  Zimmer, 
Ludwig  Ifeinardus,  Albert  Becker,  Hennann 
Francke,  Bemeeker,  Schwalm,  Zierau,  R.  Succo, 
but  above  all,  Heinrich  von  Herspgenbeig,  184^ 
1900) ;  or  whether  they  allow  the  thought  of  edifying 
the  congregation  to  operate  only  ideiJly  upon  their 
creation  (Brahms,  183^-96;  Kiel,  1821-85)  without 
restricting  themselves  as  musicians;  or  whether 
their  muidcal  creation  seeks  closer  or  more  distant 
affinity  with  the  elements  of  congregational  edifi- 
cation (Felix  Woyrsch;  Wolfram).  Mendelssohn, 
again,  prompted  by  King  Frederick  William  IV.,  im- 
parted new  life  to  and  exerted  fresh  influence  upon 
Evangelical  church  music  in  its  more  limited  sense 
of  music  for  the  divine  service,  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  compositions.  And  the  list  of  serious  and 
praiseworthy  composers  of  extremely  diveiging 
tendencies  who  have  placed  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  German  Evangelical  church  in  later 
time  is  a  long  and  imposing  one.  See  also  Htm- 
nologt;  Psauiodt.  H.  A.  KOstun. 

8.  In  Snffla&d  and  Amerloax  Church  music  in 
England  has  had  a  history  peculiar  to  itself,  usually 
quite  distinct  from  that  in  Germany,  though  with 
obvious  analogies.     Although  music  has  alwa3rs 

beien  a  stated  feature  in  ecclesiastieal 

1^^^^\     life,  its  official  and  professional  culti- 

aUnaU^    ^^**^°  ***•  varied  greatly  in  quality  at 

different  periods,  so  that  its  progress 
has  been  somewhat  fitful  and  inconsistent.  It  has 
not  been  surrounded  by  so  rich  and  stimulating  an 
atmosphere  of  popular  aptitude  for  and  interest  in 
musical  activity  as  in  Germany.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  English  church  music,  being  a  part  of  the 
liturgical  practise  of  the  national  church,  has  had 
always  a  certain  traditional  dignity,  and,  at  times 
when  other  musical  fields  )mve  been  but  slightly 
emphasiaed,  it  has  provided  room  for  the  artistic 
effort  of  many  worthy  musicians.  There  has  nat- 
urally been  a  marked  difference  between  the  serv- 
ices of  the  cathedrals  and  thoee  of  the  parish 
churches.  The  former  have  usually  been  main- 
tained with  much  more  elaboration  than  the  latter. 
In  tracing  the  history  of  RngHtih  church  music,  then, 
it  is  almost  inevitable  to  dwell  more  upon  what  is 
found  in  the  diocesan  or  metropolitan  centers,  in* 


ehidmg  the  chapeb  of  the  great  universities  of  Ox- 
ford sjod  Gambridge,  than  upon  the  usages  of  the 
far  more  numerous  parochial  or  rural  churches. 

As  in  the  Roman  system  of  worship,  much  of  the 
scope  and  character  of  Anglican  church  music  is 
directly  determined  by  the  character  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Qiurch  of  England.  This  lituigy  is  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  GDmmon  Prayer  (see  Common 
FHater,  Book  of),  which  originated  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  This  important  man- 
ual provides  services  for  daily  worship,  morning 
and  evening,  for  the  Holy  Communion,  and  for  a 
variety  of  special  rites  aoid  observances,  its  details 
being  evolved  with  much  freedom  and  originality 
from  the  Missal,  Breviazy,  and  other  service-books 
of  the  medieval  Church.  The  Prayer  Book  ex- 
plicitly ordains  the  use  of  music  at  various  points  in 
all  the  principal  services,  and  common  custom  has 
sanctioned  some  musical  usages  that  are  not  thus 
prescribed.  All  Anglican  church  music,  then,  like 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  is  essentially  a  part  of 
the  liturgical  system  embodied  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
A  considerable  number  of  formulas,  especially  cer- 
tain cantides,  etc.,  are  fixed  and  invariable,  recur- 
ring at  every  service;  but  to  these  are  usually  added 
others  of  different  kinds  that  are  suited  to  particu- 
lar days  or  seasons,  and  that  are  not  definitely 
prescribed. 

Practically,  as  in  other  countries,  English  church 
music  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  (a)  choir 
music,  including  sentences,  responses,  canticles,  etc., 
liturgically  prescribed  (and  to  be  read, 
S.Oharaot«r[f  idnging  is  not  feasible),  and  "  an- 
oSuSi  ^®™*»"  which  are  optional  additions 
Knaic.  ^  ^  liturgy;  (b)  congregational 
music,  including  prose  canticles  or 
psalms,  usually  set  to  brief  harmonic  forms  known 
aa  ''  chants,"  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  set  to 
more  elaborate  forms  known  as  "  tunes,"  and  occa- 
sionally some  freer  forms  of  the  "  anthem  "  class; 
and  (c)  organ  music,  usuaUy  consisting  of  service 
preludes  and  postludes.  In  theory,  the  liturgy  of 
the  Prayer  Book  is  strongly  congregational,  that 
is,  its  exercises  are  conceived,  as  far  as  posable, 
as  proceeding  from  the  assembly,  even  when  actu- 
ally spoken  through  the  minister  or  sung  through 
the  choir.  The  choir,  therefore,  is  normally  to 
be  regarded  as  the  agent  of  the  laity,  as  is 
demanded  by  the  whole  Protestant  theory  of 
public  worship,  rather  than  as  the  agent  of  the 
hierarchy,  as  in  the  Roman  theory.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  congregation,  or  in  its  silence,  the  choir 
performs  the  musical  functions  of  the  congrega- 
tion. But  wherever  the  congregation  can  be  drawn 
into  actual  musical  activity,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
musical  worship  belongs  to  it  and  its  action  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cathedral 
services  the  choir  is  so  closely  associated  in  action 
with  the  stated  clerical  ministrants,  usually  officia- 
ting with  the  latter  in  the  chancel,  that  the  tradi- 
tional rule  against  female  officiants  is  enforced — ^all 
cathedral  choirs  consisting  of  men  and  boys  only. 
Furthermore,  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  services, 
and  now  also  in  many  parochial  services,  there  has 
been  a  decided  tendency  to  work  out  a  "  full  choral 
service,"  in  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  exercises, 
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'  except,  of  course,  the  lessons  and  the  sermon,  are 
I  delivered  with  the  singing  voice — intoned,  chanted, 
or  sung  in  figured  harmony.  In  such  a  service  ao- 
tual  congregational  participation  is  immaterial,  and, 
I  in  fact,  the  daUy  service  in  cathedrals  is  often  car- 
ried forward  with  but  few  or  even  no  persons  pres- 
ent except  the  clergy  and  the  choir.  And  in  all 
eases  where  a  choral  service  is  much  elaborated  the 
tendency  is  to  minimise  the  function  of  the  congre- 
gation, except  that  of  passive  listening.  This  ap- 
proximates rather  closely  to  the  practise  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

In  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-Book  hymns  are  but 
dightly  provided  for,  and  oi^gan  music  is  not  men- 
tioned. But  both  have  been  customary  from  the 
first.  As  manuals  for  congregational 
®"  ^^2?^*  singing  many  metrical  psalters  have 
^?]~*~*  beai  "authorized,"  b^inning  with 
"**"'  that  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  ("  the 
Old  Version  ";  see  Htmnologt,  IX.,  {  2)  in  1562. 
There  has  never  been  an  **  authorized  "  hymnal, 
however,  and,  indeed,  the  use  of  "  hymns  "  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  psalms  "  crept  in  somewhat  gradually 
in  the  later  eighteenth  century,  and  under  more  or 
leas  protest.  But  the  popularity  of  hymn-singing 
haa  led  to  a  remarkable  series  of  hymnals,  of  which 
without  doubt  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern^  first 
published  in  1861  and  since  repeatedly  augmented 
or  revised,  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  earliest 
psalter  contained  the  melodies  of  some  tunes,  and 
in  the  recent  hymnals,  at  least  in  the  fuller  editions, 
tunes  are  provided  for  all  the  h3nauis.  Associated 
with  the  more  or  less  officially  sanctioned  liturgy 
of  verse  has  accumulated  a  large  and  varied  litui^gy 
of  congregational  tunes,  which  is  a  featiu«  of  Eng- 
lish church  music  analogous  to  the  still  larger  treas- 
ury of  German  chorales. 

The  status  of  organ  music  is  but  vaguely  defined 
in  English  practise.  The  appointment  to  the  post 
of  organist  and  choirmaster  rests  with  the  rector 
or  other  clerical  authority  of  the  partic\ilar  church 
or  cathedral,  and  his  work  is  understood  to  be  under 
clerical  direction.  Organs  are  everywhere  regarded 
as  essential  parts  of  ecclesiastical  apparatus,  and 
their  utility  is  emphasized,  not  only  for  accompani- 
ment to  choir  and  congregational  singing,  but  also 
for  independent  use  before  and  after  services. 

What  is  here  said  refers  especially  to  the  musical 
usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  the  na- 
tional or  "  established  "  church  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  also  in  all  British  colonial  possessions, 
including  Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  Australia, 
New  Zesdand,  etc.  All  these  have  for  the  most  part 
derived  their  habits  in  public  worship  directly  from 
the  mother  country.  The  same  is  true  in  a  more 
remote  sense  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  which  became  an  independent 
church  in  1789.  For  a  very  extensive  section  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  world,  therefore,  the 
liturgical  usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  including 
everytlung  that  pertains  to  music,  have  been  either 
authoritative  or  exceedingly  influential.  Inasmuch, 
also,  aa  they  constitute  the  most  consistent  and 
definite  body  of  usages  among  all  the  churches  in 
English-speaking;  oountricE^ .  the^ ,  further,,  ipdin^ 
ioftisnoe  fatet  beds  tdtsiBitkalbly  widdi  Meeting  ^^ 


daily  the  hymnody  and  music  of  many  non-episcopal 
communions. 

For  convenience,  the  history  of  the  subject  can 
be  divided  roughly  into  three  main  periods:  (a)  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  a  small  part  of  the  early 
seventeenth,  during  which  musical  practises,  except 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  were  still  dominated  by 
the  traditions  of  the  time  before  the  Reformation; 
(b)  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  dur- 
ing which,  for  various  reasons,  church  music  was 
relatively  unprogressive  and  feeble;  and  (c)  the 
nineteenth  century,  during  which  there  was  gradu- 
ally established  a  fresh  line  of  development,  result- 
ing in  a  notable  literatiu^,  which  has  great  individ- 
uality and  spiritual  power. 

Since  the  English  Church  emeiged  at  the  Refor- 
mation without  losing  its  sense  of  continuity  with 
the  medieval  Church,  it  was  natural  that  its  new 
Prayer-Book  should  be  musically  treated,  in  part  at 
4  Th«  Six-  ^®^*'  *^  wajrs  consonant  with  medieval 
teenth  '  ^^^^^dition.     Hence  arose  before   1653 

Century.  P^cun-song  settings  of  numerous  formu- 
las, which  have  been  extensively  re- 
tained ever  since.  Hence,  also,  came  a  considerable 
literature  of  contrapimtal  choir  music,  much  of 
which  compared  favorably  with  similar  writing  in 
both  Italy  and  Germany,  and  which  has  often  been 
exalted  by  later  musicians  as  embodying  a  sort  of 
ideal  (analogous  in  some  degree  with  the  superiority 
attributed  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  Palestrina 
style).  Among  the  composers  of  this  period  may 
be  named  Christopher  Tye,  c.  1510-72;  Thomas 
Tallis,  c.  1515-85;  John  Merbecke,  1523-85?;  Rob- 
ert Whyte,  d.  1574;  William  Byrd,  1543-1623, 
and  several  writers  of  the  madrigal  era,  like  Thomas 
Morley,  1557-1602?;  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  1583- 
1625.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  mu- 
sical movements  of  a  different  sort,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  English  Church  of  the  Reformed 
Church  as  it  had  developed  under  Calvin  at  Geneva 
and  Strasburg.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction 
of  psalm-singing,  the  tunes  being  either  borrowed 
from  Calvinistic  sources  or  imitated  from  their 
style— opening  a  line  of  development  in  tunes  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  German  chorales,  though  much 
inferior  to  the  latter  in  variety  and  in  intrinsic 
artistic  worth.  The  other  was  the  tendency  for  a 
brief  period  after  1560  to  magnify  a  plain,  "  ^1- 
labio,"  imcontrapimtal  method  of  setting  canticles 
and  other  prose  texts  for  choir  use,  this  being  a 
reaction  in  the  direction  of  liturgical  and  artistic 
simplicity.  This  tendency  was  short-lived,  though 
its  essential  principle  reappeared  later  in  a  finer 
artistic  form. 

Throughout    the    seventeenth    century    church 

music  aroused  only  a  fluctuating  interest.     The 

period  of  the  Civil  Wars  checked  all  progress,  not 

so  much  because  the  Puritans  were  averse  to  music, 

as    because  they    were    against  the 

J^'  ^\^^^'a  ecclesiastical  system  to  which  it  be- 

2^*^^J  longed.    After  the  Restoration  in  1660 

Oentnrles.  hiterest  revived  to  some  extent,  though 

with  confused  results,  owing  in  part  to 

the  heedless  imitation  by  some  of  French  and  Italian 

models. .  At  tl^  .poiat  begins  to  be  feilt  th^  drift 

toVa;ixi  &ci6  sfai^  hi  clit)!!^  music  wbidh  grows  moi^ 
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pnmounced  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy — a  drift  that 
tended  to  set  aside  those  broad  choral  effects  that 
keep  church  music  from  too  close  similarity  to 
secular  music.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  cen- 
tury became  established  in  usage  that  special  form 
of  "  chant  "  which  is  usually  ctiJled  "  Anglican,"  a 
form  which  is  doubtless  historically  connected  with 
the  "  Psahn-tones  "  of  the  Gregorian  system  but 
has  been  developed  along  different  lines  from  the 
latter.  The  stock  of  psalm  tunes  was  also  grad- 
ually augmented,  though  their  variety  was  restricted 
by  the  fact  that  the  metrical  versions  to  which  they 
belonged  were  in  but  a  few  meters.  Prominent 
names  in  this  period  are  Michael  Wise,  c.  1648-87; 
Pelham  Humphrey,  1647-74;  Henry  Purcell,  1668- 
1695;  John  Blow,  1648-1708;  and  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
d.  1707.  The  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  time  of  lethaigy  and  barrenness,  except  for  the 
work  of  a  few  sterling  composers,  like  William 
Ooft,  1678-1727;  Maurice  Greene,  1695-1766;  and 
William  Boyce,  1710-79.  During  this  century,  how- 
ever, came  the  prodigious  influence  of  Handel  upon 
the  musical  life  of  England,  which  in  many  ways 
affected  the  whole  standard  of  church  music  by 
magnifying  the  choral  oratorio  as  a  characteristic 
musical  form.  During  this  century,  too,  occurred 
the  notable  defections  from  the  Church  of  England 
that  established  the  Independent  and  Methodist 
forms  of  dissent,  with  some  others,  as  influential 
elements  in  English  religious  life.  The  dissenters 
generally  were  eager  for  congregational  hymn-sing- 
ing, and  it  was  &eir  interest  that  brought  about 
the  multiplication  of  "  hymns  "  as  dist^ct  from 
"  psalms,"  together  with  the  consequent  multipli- 
cation of  much  more  flexible  tunes  than  had  been 
earlier  attempted.  It  is  here  that  is  to  be  sought 
the  origin  of  that  type  of  hynm-time  which  is  some- 
times called  the  "  part-song  "  tune,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  heavier  "  chorale,"  which  later  devel- 
oped into  a  striking  feature  of  English  church  music. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  steady 
and  vigorous  advance  in  the  quality  of  1<^gl»«h  in- 
terest in  things  musical.    At  the  outset  Uiis  was 
promoted  largely  from  within  the  Church,  but  later 
it  received  impetus  more  from  without, 
t^^    But  the  effect  upon  the  musical  aspoctB 

Oenturv.  ^^  public  worship  has  been  continuous. 
With  the  rapid  advance  in  methods  of 
musical  instruction  of  all  kinds,  including  the  foun- 
dation of  many  strong  music-schools,  and  with  the 
increase  in  such  facilities  for  musical  knowledge  as 
popular  choral  societies,  public  concerts  of  various 
degree,  including  the  opera,  etc.,  the  number  of 
competent  musicians  has  been  greatly  augmented 
and  the  whole  standard  of  popular  appreciation 
elevated.  Even  when  the  objects  in  view  were  not 
at  all  churchly,  the  gains  have  been  unmistakable 
for  chiuxsh  music. 

In  the  field  of  choir  music,  the  century  begins 
with  a  serious  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  cathedral 
musicians,  like  Thomas  Attwood,  1765-1838;  Sam- 
uel Wesley,  1766-1837,  and  others,  to  provide  a 
new  literature  of  anthems  and  other  service  music, 
of  different  degrees  of  elaboration,  which  should  be 
at  once  devotional  and  expressed  in  modem  musical 
idiom.   Still  more  fertile  was  thamiddle  portion  of 


the  century,  under  leaders  like  John  Goes,  1800-80; 
Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  1810-76;  Henry  Smart, 
1813-79;  Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ouseley,  1825-89, 
and  many  more.  The  ciurent  style  of  expression 
during  tUs  period  was  strongly  influenced,  perhaps 
too  much  BO,  by  the  extreme  popularity  of  Mendels- 
sohn in  En^^and  and  the  vogue  of  his  concert  ora- 
torios. Almost  all  church  composers  exercised  their 
talents  in  the  field  of  oratorio-writing  as  well  as  in 
church  music  proper.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  general  current  of  production  moves  on 
with  volume  and  momentum,  but  with  a  steadily 
increasing  amount  of  attention  to  striking  emo- 
tional effects,  sometimes  verging  upon  the  theatrical 
and  merely  sensational,  yet  on  the  whole  with  an 
earnest  purpose  to  make  the  resources  of  modem 
musical  utterance  genuinely  serviceable  in  religious 
worship.  Prominent  composers  in  this  time  are 
John  Bacchus  Dykes,  1823-76;  Joseph  Bamby, 
1838-96;  John  Stainer,  1840-1901;  Arthur  Sey- 
mour Sullivan,  1842-1900;  and  Charies  Hubert 
Hastings  Parry,  b.  1848.  Besides  the  fine  list  of 
anthems  and  services,  of  cantatas  and  oratorios, 
from  these  writers,  many  of  them  contributed 
worthily  to  the  remarkable  body  of  hymn-tunes  for 
congregational  use  which  has  brought  the  impress 
of  English  church  music  to  bear  ever3rwhere  through- 
out the  English-speaking  worid  and  among  churches 
of  every  name.  It  is  during  thb  latest  period,  also, 
that  the  advance  of  English  organ  music  haa  be- 
come most  noticeable,  bringing  into  view  a  large 
number  of  expert  players,  with  an  immense  quantity 
of  works,  usually  devised  with  special  reference  to 
effectiveness  in  connection  with  public  worship. 

In  all  this  nineteenth-century  development,  there 
was  less  of  that  ideality  and  technical  intensity 
which  marked  the  greater  periods  of  German  church 
music,  but  one  may  fairly  claim  that  in  practical 
efficiency  for  the  specific  uses  in  view  modem 
English  music  affords  its  finest  examples  of  true 
worship-music.  Waldo  S.  Pkatt. 

BnuoosAPHT.*  On  Hebrew  music  consult:  J.  L.  Saelehatm, 
a^9ckiehU  und  WUrdioymo  der  Mutik  hei  den  HtbrArrn, 
Berlin,  1829;  C.  Encel.  Mvme  of  the  Moel  Ancient  Naiione, 
London.  1864;  E.  Hatehinaon.  Mveie  of  the  Btble,  Boston. 
1864;  F.  DelitMoh,  PhyeioUtaie  vnd  Mvaik  in  ihrer  Be- 
deuhmo^  Leipsio,  1868;  E.  David,  La  Mueique  eheg  lee 
Juif»,  Paris,  1873;  F.  Jacoz,  Bible  Mueic,  hondon  and 
Boston,  1872,  new  ed.,  London.  1878;  F.  L.  Cohen.  Rime 
and  DeoeUtpment  of  Synagoatie  Mveie,  in  AnoUhJewieh 
Hielorieal  Papere,  pp.  80-135,  London,  1888;  Sir  John 
Stainer,  The  Mueie  of  the  Bible,  New  York,  1800;  F.  Con- 
solo,  Libro  dei  canti  d^  I  erode,  Florence,  1892;  J.  Weiss* 
Die  mwikalieehen  Inetrumente  in  den  heQioen  Sehriften 
dee  A.  r.,  Qras,  1806;  E.  Pauer,  TradiHonal  Hebrew 
Mdodiee,  London,  1806;  F.  Vicouroux,  La  Bible  et  Ue 
dSeoueertee  modtmea,  iv.  305-322,  Paris.  1806;  idem.  Die 
fkmnairs,  zxvii.  1347-60,  Paris,  1006;  BOehler,  in  ZATW^ 
zix.-xz.,  1800-1000;  H.  Qrenman.  Mueik  %md  Mueik^ 
inebrwnenU  im  Alien  Teelament,  Qiessen,  1003;  H.  Smith, 
The  WorUTe  BarUeet  Mueie,  London,  1004;  C.  H.  ComUl. 
Mueie  in  the  O.  T.,  Chioaco,  1000;  C.  Engel,  Mueic  of  the 
meet  Andeni  JVofums,  parUeulaHy  /  the  Aeeunane,  Bg^^ 
OatUt  and  Hebrew,  with  epeeiai  Reference  to  the  recent 
Dieeoveriee  in  Weetem  Aeia  and  Bffypt,  New  York,  1010;  P. 
Wacner,  Judaiem  in  Mueie,  London,  1010;  J.  Wellhausen 
in  iSBOT,  vol.  on  PSabns;  Bensincer,  ArcAado^M,  pp.  237- 
246;  DB,  iii.  456-463;  BB,  iii.  3225^-43;  JB,  iz.  llfr-135: 
the  commentaries  on  the  passagw  named  in  the  text. 

On  n..  works  of  an  enoyolopedio  character  are:    CL 

Knemmerie,  Bncydopddie  der  evanoeUeehen  Kirehenmuaik^ 

4  vols.,  Oaterrioh,  1888-05;  Q.  Schiqinc,  UmeermUUtUb^m 

-derTankmnd^  2d  ed«  7  vob^  Stottiatt,  1840*42;  J.  W. 
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Moore,  C&mpUte  Encyclopedia  oj  Mumc^  Boston,  1854; 
F.  J.  FetiB,  Biooraphi$  wwoeneU*  dn  muMCMiw,  H  6«&- 
ttoffiropMe  ginknlB  de  la  muaique,  10  vola.,  Pazis,  1860- 
1881;  H.  Mendel  and  A.  Reiasmann,  Muaikali9ch€§  Con- 
cwwfione-Leriibom  12  vols.,  Berlin,  1860-63;  J.  D.  Brown. 
Biagrapkieal  Didionary  of  MuncianB^  London,  1886; 
J.  D.  Champlm  and  W.  F.  Apthorp,  Cydopmiia  of  Afutie 
md  JfuMcicww,  3  vob..  New  York,  188»-00;  J.  Stainer 
and  W.  J.  Barrett,  Diaionary  of  Mtuieal  Term;  new  ed., 
London,  1808;  R.  Eitner,  Bioffrapkieehrltiblioirraphiediee 
QuetUn-Lexikon,  10  vols.,  Leipeio,  1900-04;  G.  Orove, 
DieUonary  of  Mueie  and  Mueieiane,  ed.  J.  A.  F.  l£ait- 
land,  6  vob.,  London.  1904-10;  T.  Baker,  Biooraphiaa 
Dittionary  of  Mueieiane,  2d  ed..  New  York,  1905;  H. 
Riwnann.  Mueik-Leinlbon,  6th  ed.,  Leipeie,  1905. 

On  the  musio  of  the  Latin  Church  consult:  J.  Pothier, 
Der  gregonanieehe  Choral,  Toumay,  1881;  J.  Tbrdif, 
Methods  iKSorique  el  praiiQue  de  PlaifirChanl,  Angen, 
1883;  Tliieiy.  £tvde  eur  U  ehatU  grigorien,  Brucee,  1883; 
W.  J.  Wabh,  Grammar  of  Greaorian  Mueie,  Dublin,  1885; 
J.  N.  LemmeDs,  Du  Chant  grtgorien,  Ghent,  1886;  E. 
Bnmoaf,  Lee  Chante  de  VifMee  kuine,  Paris,  1887;  F.  A. 
Gemfirt,  Le  Chant  Hturffique  done  FiffUee  latine,  Brussels, 
1889;  idem.  Lee  Originee  du  chant  Utwvique  done  VtgHee 
latme,  Ghent,  1890;  V.  J.  Ooomaert,  TraUS  de  Plainr 
t^ani  eaari,  Bruges,  1890;  T.  E.  X.  Normand,  Toifs, 
L'ArehSoloaie  mueieale  el  le  vrai  chant  grHforien,  Paris, 
1890;  T.  Nisaid.  VArehMogie  mueieaU  el  U  vrat  chant 
grigorien,  Paris,  1890;  L.  Lootens.  La  thSorie  mueieale  du 
chaaU  grigorien.  Paris,  1805;  P.  Wagner.  BinfUhrung  in 
die  gregorianiechen  Mdodien,  Bin  Handbueh  der  Choral- 
kunde,  Freibuig.  1895;  A.  Gastoue,  Lee  Originee  du  chant 
romain;  rantiphonaire  grigorien,  Paris,  1908. 

Qeneml  works  on  the  history  of  music  are:  F.  W.  Mar- 
pois,  HietorieeMeritieche  BeitrOge  eur  GeechiehU  der  Mueik, 
5  vols.,  Berlin*  1744-62;  C.  Bumey.  Hietory  of  Mueie 
from  the  Earlieet  Agee  to  the  Preeent  Time,  4  vols.,  London, 
1776-1780;  Sir  John  Hawkins.  Hietory  of  the  Science  and 
Praetiee  of  Mueie,  5  vols.,  London,  1776,  new  iHue,  re- 
edited,  1863-75;  M.  Gerbert,  Seriploree  eedeeiaeHei  de 
mueiea  eaera,  3  vob.,  St.  Blasieu,  1784  sqq.;  J.  N.  Forkel. 
AUgeenMine  GeechiehU  der  Mueik,  2  vob.,  Leipsie,  1788- 
1801;  T.  Busby.  General  Hietory  of  Mueie,  2  vob.,  London, 
1819;  J.  Jebb.  Chond  Service  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  ib.  1843;  C.  von  Wintexfeld,  Der 
eoangdieehe  Kirehengeeang,  3  ports,  Leipeio,  1843-47; 
idem,  Zwr  GeechiehU  heiligen  Tonkunet,  2  ports,  ib.,  1850-52; 
R.  G.  Kieswetter,  Hietory  of  the  Modem  Mueie  of  Weetem 
Europe,  London,  1848;  N.  E.  Cornwall,  Mueie  ae  it  vae 
and  aeit  ie.  New  York,  1851;  C.  E.  H.  de  Coussemaker, 
HieL  de  Vharmonie  au  moyen  dge,  Paris,  1852;  idem,  UArt 
harmanitue  It.-lS.  eiidee,  ib.  1865;  Austin  Phelps,  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  Daniel  L.  Furber,  Hymne  and  Choire,  An- 
dover.  1860;  J.  SchlOter,  AUgemeine  GeechiehU  dor  Mueik, 
Leipsie.  1863,  Eng.  transl..  General  Hietory  of  Mueie,  Lon- 
don, 1865;  G.  von  Tuoher,  Ueber  den  Gemeindegeeang  der 
eeangeliechen  Kirche,  Leipsie,  1867;  E.  Naumann.  IHe 
Tonkunot  in  der  KuUurgeechiehU,  Berlin,  1869-70;  idem, 
IttueirirU  MueikgeechiehU,  Stuttgart,  1880^85;  F.  J.  F4tb, 
Hiet.  ghtSraU  de  la  mueique,  5  vob..  Paris,  1859-76;  F.  L. 
Bitter,  Hietory  of  Mueie,  2  vob.,  Boston,  1874;  O.  Douen, 
Clewtent  Marot  el  U  PeauHer  Huguenot;  Hude  litUraire,  mu- 
eioaU  et  biUiographique,  Paris,  1878-79;  J.  Hullah,  The 
Traneiiion  Period  of  Mueieal  Hietory,  London  and  New 
York,  3  vob.,  with  supplement,  1879-1883;  J.  Sittard, 
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SACRIFICB. 

Origm  of  Sacrifice  (f  1). 

Oki-Testament  Data  (f  2). 

Bkxxly  Sacrifices  and  Meal  Offerings  (f  3). 

The  Burnt  Offering  and  Communal  Meal  (f  4X 

Sin  and  Guilt  Offerings  (S  5). 

Development  of  Israelitic  Sacrifice  (S  6). 

Ancient  peoples  generally,  including  the  HebrewB, 
were  convinced  that  wor^p  of  a  deity  consisted 
not  only  in  words,  but  above  all  in  offering  some- 
thing dear  to  the  worshiper,  which  he 
X.  Origin  of  denied  himself  in  favor  of  his  god.  The 

Sacrifice,  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  worship 
were  usually  measured  by  the  extent 
of  self-denial  which  man  was  willing  to  make  for  the 
object  of  worship,  particularly  where  the  deity  in 
question  had  been  offended  by  some  tranogression 
of  man,  so  that  propitiation  had  become  necessary. 
In  the  earlier  forms  of  religion  the  gods  are  sup- 
posed not  only  to  be  well  pleased  with  such  sacri- 
fices of  gratitude  or  expiation,  but  actually  to  need 
them,  since  they  are  regarded  as  hungry  and  thirsty, 
and  thus  as  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  man 
and  his  offerings.  Even  when,  at  later  stages  of 
development,  the  worthlessness  of  material  goods 
to  the  deity  is  recognised,  the  conviction  still  su]> 
vivos  that  their  surrender  by  man  for  the  sake  of 
his  divinity  is  as  pleasing  as  any  other  form  of  re- 
nunciation and  self-mortification.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  to  derive  all  sacrifice  from  ancestor- 
worship  or  from  the  communal  meal  of  the  god  and 
his  worshipers,  but  both  these  theories  are  unten- 
able and  can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
data  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  real  solution  of 
the  theory  of  sacrifice,  the  origin  of  which  is  prehis- 
toric, must  be  sought  in  the  childlike  dependence  of 
man  upon  the  gods. 

In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  Yah- 
weh  is  represented  as  at  least  enjoying  the  savor  of 
the  sacrifices  (Gen.  viii.  21;  Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17);  when 
he  becomes  manifest  to  man,  he  must  receive  hoe- 
pitality  in  the  form  of  a  sacrifice  (Jfudges.  vi.  17 
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sqq.,  xiii.  15) ;  and  his  wrath  must  be  averted  by 
the  same  means  (Gen.  viii.  20-21;  I  Sam.  zxvi. 
19).  The  whole,  or  burnt,  offering  is 
3.  Old-  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  communal 
Testament  meal  (e.g.,  Gen.  xxxi.  54);  and  it  was 
Data.  the  custom  from  the  earliest  times 
to  express  gratitude  to  the  divinity  by 
both  bloody  and  bloodless  sacrifices  (Gen.  iv.  3-4). 
As  early  as  the  patriarchal  period  the  sacrificial 
meal  arose,  sealing  human  organisations  in  the 
sight  of  the  divinity  and  employed  especially 
in  covenants,  alliances,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
All  important  undertakings  were  accompanied 
by  sacrifices  (Gen.  xlvi.  1),  and  religious  festivals 
were  inconceivable  without  them  (Ex.  x.  25). 
like  the  feasts,  moreover,  the  sacrifices  tended 
to  become  periodical.  The  covenant  of  the  chil- 
dren  of  Imel  at  Sinai  was  also  accompanied 
by  a  formal  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxiv.  5  sqq.;  cf.  Ps.  1.  5); 
and  from  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  edle  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  in  Israel  was  never  without  sacrifice. 
The  place  in  which  sacrifice  should  be  offered  was 
from  the  very  first  a  matter  of  moment,  altars  be- 
ing erected  preferably  in  places  where  there  had 
been  some  divine  manifestation  (Gen.  xxviii.  10 
sqq.;  Ex.  xvii.  8  sqq.;  Judges  vi.  11  sqq.).  As 
early  as  Moses  the  center  of  Israelitic  sacrifice  was 
the  tabernacle  of  Yahweh,  and  Lev.  xvii.  1  sqq. 
even  forbade  the  killing  of  an  animal  at  any  other 
place,  although  Deut.  xii.  10  sqq.  restricted  this 
prohibition  to  sacrificial  victims.  In  Ex.  xx.  24, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  nimiber  of  places  of  sacrifice 
are  implied,  even  though  Ex.  xxiii.  14  sqq.  (cf. 
xxxiv.  23  sqq.)  indicates  that  the  central  sanctuary 
already  existed.  Many  (}anaanitic  shrines  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  but 
pagan  rites  were  still  performed  at  them,  so  that  it 
again  became  necessary  to  restrict  sacrifice  to  the 
central  tabernacle.  The  concept  of  a  central  seat 
of  Yahweh  was  never  abandoned  (cf.  Joel  iii.  16; 
Amos  i.  2;  Isa.  xxviii.  16,  xix.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiii. 
14),  and  centralising  reforms  were  also  proclaimed 
by  the  theocratic  kings  Asa  (II  C!hron.  xiv.  3,  but 
cf.  XV.  17),  Jehoshaphat  (II  CSiron.  xvii.  6,  but  cf. 
XX.  33),  Heaekiah  (II  Kings  xviii.  4,  22),  and  Josiah 
(II  Kings  xxiii.  8).  This  centralisation  of  worship 
made  sacrifice  more  formal  and  solemn  at  the  ex- 
pense of  spontaneity.     See  Altar;  Hexatbuch. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Israelites  were  of  two  gen- 
eral types,  bloody  and  imbloody,  the  former  facing 
animals  and  the  latter  the  fruits  of  the  land.  Bloody 
sacrifices,  moreover,  are  also  classified  (Ex.  xx.  24) 
as  burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  one  object  of 
the  latter  being  the  communal  meid.  Human  sac- 
rifices, permitted  by  the  other  Semites,  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Mosaic  code,  although  there  is  an 
obvious  allusion  to  such  a  custom  at 
an  early  period  in  the  account  of  the 
contemplated  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham  (Gren.  xxii.;  cf.  Mic.  vi.  7; 
Lev.  xvii.  11;  II  Kings  iii.  27;  and 
see  Family  and  Marriage  Relations, 
Hebrew,  {  10;  Gezer;  Jephthah;  Moloch).  The 
sacrifice  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  was  wide- 
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of  these  only  those  which  were  ritually  clean.  The 
only  birds  that  might  be  sacrificed  were  doves,  these 
often  instead  of  more  expensive  offerings  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  (Lev.  v.  7,  xii.  8),  although  any  small 
clean  birds  might  be  used  in  the  ceremony  of  cleans- 
ing a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4  sqq.).  The  sex  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim,  generally  a  roale,  was  also  prescribed 
in  many  cases;  and  the  animal  was  required  to  be 
without  blemish,  except  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
offerings,  where  slight  imperfections  were  over- 
looked (Lev.  xxii.  19  sqq.).  The  calf,  lamb,  or  goat 
should  be  at  least  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27; 
Ex.  xxii.  30),  and  rabbinical  authority  required  an 
age  of  less  than  three  years,  while  in  some  cases  the 
age  was  set  at  a  year  (Lev.  ix.  3,  xii.  6,  xiv.  10; 
Num.  XV.  27,  xxviii.  3, 9, 11).  Meal  (A.  V. "  meat ") 
offerings  were  in  the  form  of  ears  of  com  parched  or 
bruised,  with  the  addition  of  oil  and  incense  (Lev. 
ii.  14  sqq.);  or  as  fine  flour  (Lev.  11.  1  sqq.);  or  as 
unleavened  cakes  (Lev.  ii.  4  sqq.).  llie  use  of 
leaven  or  honey  (both  of  which  undergo  fermentsr 
tion)  was  forbidden,  except  in  the  sacrifice  of  first- 
fruits  and  certain  thank-offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11-12, 
vii.  13,  xxiii.  17;  II  Chron.  xxxi.  5).  The  meal 
offering  might,  however,  be  seasoned  with  salt 
(Lev.  ii.  13),  as  might,  according  to  the  Septuagint 
of  Lev.  xxiv.  7,  the  showbread.  According  to  some 
readings  of  Mark  ix.  49,  all  offerings  were  salted,  as 
were  burnt  offerings  (Esek.  xliii.  24).  Drink  offer- 
ings are  mentioned  in  the  codes  only  in  coxmection 
with  other  offerings,  although  there  are  traces  of 
simple  libations  of  water  (I  Sam.  vii.  6;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  17).  The  only  instance  of  such  libations  in 
the  developed  ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  however,  was 
the  pouring-out  of  water  from  the  Pool  of  Shiloah 
at  the  altar  during  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Oil 
and  wine  were  also  important  in  libations  (Gen. 
xxviii.  18,  XXXV.  14;  Num.  xxviii.  7, 14;  Eodus.  1. 
15) .  All  the  materials  of  sacrifice  proper  were  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  the  peace  offering  is  accordingly 
even  called  the  bread  of  God  (Lev.  iii.  11,  16,  xxi. 

6,  8,  17,  xxii.  25;  Num.  xxviii.  2,  24;  Esek.  xliv. 
7),  while  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  was  the  "  table 
that  is  before  the  Lord  "  (Esek.  xii.  22;  cf.  Mai.  i. 

7,  12). 

The  ritual  of  the  sacrifice  varied  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  offering,  and  in  the  case  of  sacrifice 
of  animals  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
burnt  offerings  and  communal  meals.    The  burnt 
offering,  or  "  whole  burnt  offering  "  (Deut,  xxxiii. 
10;  I  Sam.  vu.  9;  Ps.  H.  21),  is  fuUy 
4.  The     described  in  Lev.  i.  3  sqq.,  and  consti- 
Bnmt  Offer-  tutes  a  very  ancient,  perhaps  even  the 
ing    and    most  primitive,  form  of  sacrifice,  ex- 
Communal  pressing  in  the  widest  sense  adoration 
Meal.      of  the  divinity,  and  in  a  maimer  in- 
cluding all  the  other  and  more  special 
forms  of  sacrifice.   This  general  character  rendered 
the  burnt  offering  the  form  best  adapted  for  daily 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  a  yearling 
lamb  was  accordingly  offered  eacii  morning  and 
each  evening  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3--8). 
Even  gentiles,  excluded  from  all  other  sacrifices, 
might  offer  burnt  offerings,  though  they  were  for- 
bidden to  be  ;preeei|t  (^ui^  the  oercpnony.  ,  After 
'Oy  <lWe  k  A^^ittA^ff*  «B  Gx^ 
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the  Jews  had  burnt  offerings  sacrificed  for  them, 
and  when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Rome, 
Eleasar  forbade  any  sacrifice  to  be  accepted  from 
1  non^ew,  his  prohibition  marked  an  open  breach 
with  Roman  sovereignty  (Josephus,  War,  II.,  xvii.  2) . 

The  second  Israelitic  form  of  animal  sacrifice  was 
the  peace  offering  and  communal  meal.  Regular 
famQy  feasts  were  held  on  such  occasions  as  new 
moons  or  annually  (I  Sam.  xz.  5-6),  and  while  these 
were  primarily  social,  the  code  of  Lev.  vii.  11  sqq. 
recognises  a  number  of  forms  of  communal  meal  with 
a  distinctly  religious  basis:  thanksgivings,  vows,  and 
freewill  offerings,  all  comprised  imder  the  general 
tenns  of  "  peace  offerings  "  or  "  sacrifices  "  (in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  tenn).  Of  these  the  first  was 
the  most  important,  probably  serving  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  some  special  boon;  the  second  was  offered 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  made  if  some  specific 
prayer  was  granted;  and  the  third  seems  to  have 
been  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  piety.  In  the  last- 
named  Uie  strictness  of  the  rule  as  to  the  physical 
perfection  of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  somewhat 
relaxed  (Lev.  xxii.  23) ;  and  while  male  victims  were 
preferred  for  the  communal  meal  (Lev.  ix.  4,  18; 
Num.  vii.  17  sqq.),  female  animals  were  not  ex- 
cluded (Lev.  iii.  6).  The  communal  sacrifices  also 
included  offerings  of  food  and  drink,  especially  in 
the  thanksgiving  offerings  (Lev.  vii.  12;  Num.  xv. 
3  sqq.). 

In  sacrifices  of  this  type  the  victim  was  not 
slaughtered  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  as  in  the 
burnt  offering,  but  the  chief  difference  between  the 
two  categories  was  that  in  the  communal  sacrifice 
the  fat  covering  the  intestines,  kidneys,  liver,  etc. 
(and,  in  the  case  of  sheep,  the  tail),  alone  were 
burned  as  being  the  choicest  parts,  and  so  most 
acceptable  to  Yahweh  (Lev.  iii.  3-6,  »-ll,  14-16, 
ix.  19-20).  The  breast  of  the  victim  was  devoted 
to  the  "  wave  offering  "  (Lev.  vii.  30),  in  which  the 
priest  placed  the  object  to  be  waved  upon  the  hands 
of  the  sacrificer,  then  put  his  own  hands  imder  the 
hands  of  the  one  who  brought  the  offering,  and 
moved  them  backward  and  forward,  thus  appar- 
ently indicating  the  reciprocity  of  giving  and  ac- 
cepting between  the  sacrificer  and  the  divinity. 
The  upper  part  of  the  right  hind  leg  (A.  V.,  "  shoid- 
der  ")  was  made  a  "  heave  offering,"  a  term  orig- 
inally connoting,  no  doubt,  some  sort  of  dedicatory 
gesture  (Lev.  vii.  32).  The  heave  offering  and  the 
wave  offering  were  the  share  of  the  priests,  who 
might  eat  them  with  their  families  at  any  place  rit- 
ually  clean  (Lev.  x.  14),  the  priests  also  receiving 
one  cake  of  each  oblation  (Lev.  vii.  14)  and  the  two 
lambs  of  the  Passover  peace  offering  (Lev.  xxiii. 
19-20).  As  a  rule,  however,  the  sacrifioers  ate  the 
offering  at  a  sacred  meal  celebrated  by  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  (cf.  Deut.  xxvii.  7;  I  Kings  viii. 
63).  To  these  communal  meals  guests,  especially 
Levites  and  the  poor,  were  also  invited  (Deut.  xvi. 
11),  although  only  those  who  were  ritually  pure 
might  partake  (Lev.  vii.  19-21).  Such  communal 
meals  were  essentially  joyous  in  character.  What- 
ever remained  must  be  preserved  from  defilement. 
The  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  must  be  eaten  on  the 
day  it  was  offered  (Lev.  vii.  15;  xxii.  30);  all  other 
oonununal  meals  must  be  oonsiuned  at  latest  on  the 


second  day;  and  on  the  third  day  all  fragments  re- 
maining must  be  burned  (Lev.  vii.  16  sqq.,  xix.  6 
sqq.),  as  must  all  sacrificial  meat  coming  in  contact 
with  anything  unclean  (Lev.  vii.  19). 

Among  special  sacrifices  the  most  important  were 
the  sin  and  the  guilt  (A.V.,''  trespass  ")  offerings,  the 
former  primarily  an  expiation  for  some  ethical  fault, 
the  latter  a  satisfaction  for  the  reparation  of  some 
injury.  The  guilt  offering  was  especially  required  in 
case  of  defrauding  or  materially  injuring 
S  Sin  and  the  temple  or  private  individuals.     In 

Guilt  case  of  defrauding  the  temple,  restitu- 
Offerings.  tion  should  be  made  in  full,  with  a  fine  of 
one-fifth  of  the  amount  and  a  ram  as 
the  guilt  offering  (Lev.  v.  14-16);  and  a  similar 
punishment  was  imposed  on  one  who  had  defrauded 
or  otherwise  financially  injured  his  fellow  (Lev.  vi. 
1-7),  Num.  V.  &-10  also  requiring  public  confession 
on  Uie  part  of  the  defendant  and  stipulating  that 
the  fine  should  go  to  the  priest  if  the  man  injured 
should  "  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the  tres- 
pass unto  "  (Num.  v.  &-10).  Other  forms  of  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  fellow  Israelites  were 
also  to  be  atoned  for  by  guilt  offerings  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22),  while  a  leper  and  an  unclean  Nazirite,  as 
having  their  capacity  to  worship  Yahweh  tempo- 
rarily interrupted,  were  likewise  obliged  to  offer 
guilt  offerings  (Lev.  xiv.  11  sqq.;  Num.  vi.  12).  In 
similar  fashion  Ezra  required  a  ram  as  a  guilt  offer- 
ing from  those  who  had  trespassed  against  Yahweh 
by  marrying  gentile  wives  (Ezra  x.  18-19);  and 
Lev.  V.  17-19  also  makes  provision  for  a  guilt  offer- 
ing in  case  of  unwitting  transgression  of  the  law. 
The  ritual  of  the  guilt  offering  is  given  in  Lev.  vii. 
1-7.  The  victim  is  a  ram,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
leper  and  the  Nazirite,  when  it  is  a  yearling  lamb 
(Num.  vi.  12) ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  ob- 
served (cf.  Lev.  iv.  33  with  vii.  7),  probably  with 
open  acknowledgment  of  the  transgression  for  which 
the  sacrifice  was  made.  Throughout  the  ceremony 
the  form  of  the  sacrifice  was  stressed  as  a  debt  to 
Yahweh  and  his  representatives. 

The  underlying  concept  of  the  sin  offering,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  so  much  that  of  paying  a  debt 
as  of  cleansing  the  sacrificer  from  sin,  so  that  the 
chief  factor  is  the  use  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
victim.  The  sacrifices  here  are  far  more  varied 
than  in  the  guilt  offering,  depending  both  on  the 
circimistances  of  the  sacrificer  and  on  his  particu- 
lar fault.  The  victim  in  the  case  of  very  grave  sins 
was  a  young  bullock,  which  was  offered  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  in  case  the  high  priest  sinned  in  his 
official  capacity  of  representative  of  the  people,  in 
the  event  of  a  sin  committed  by  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  at  the  consecration  of  priests  and  Le- 
vites (Lev.  xvi.  3  sqq.,  iv.  3  sqq.,  13  sqq.;  Ex. 
xxix.  10-14,  36;  Nimi.  vii.  8).  A  ram  was  sacri- 
ficed for  the  people  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  5),  as  well  as  at  other  feasts  and  new  moons 
(e.g.,  Num.  xxviii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5),  and  in  case 
of  unwitting  sin  on  the  part  of  a  ruler  or  of  the  entire 
people  (Lev.  iv.  23;  Num.  xv.  24).  A  she-goat  or 
young  ewe  was  sufficient  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
an  ordinary  Israelite  (Lev.  iv.  28,  32,  v.  6);  while 
a  yearling  ewe  was  required  as  a  sin  offering  in 
cleansing  a  leper  (Lqv.  xiv.  10)  and  at  the  comple- 
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turn  of  a  Nasirite's  vow  (Num.  vi.  14).  TortledoTCs 
and  young  pigeons  were  used  in  pmificatjona  (Lev. 
zii.  6,  XV.  14,  29;  Num.  vi.  10),  and  abo  served  as 
substitutes  for  a  lamb  (Lev.  v.  7,  xiv.  22);  while  if 
any  could  not  affmd  even  a  dove,  he  nii^t  offer, 
in  cases  of  ordinary  sin,  a  tenth  of  an  e|^iah  of 
meal.  In  the  sin  oiSering  the  blood  of  the  victim 
is  not  simply  q>rinkled  on  the  altar,  but  is  ^>plied 
to  specified  places.  In  the  offering  of  an  individual 
Israelite  (except  the  high  priest),  and  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  priest  (probably  also  in  the  case  of  a 
Levite),  some  of  the  blood  of  the  goat  or  lamb  was 
smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  the  rest  was  poured  on  the  ground  (Ex.  xxix. 
12;  Lev.  iv.  25,  30,  34).  At  sin  offerings  for  the 
entire  people  or  for  the  high  priest  (exc^  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  q.v.)  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial 
buUock  was  epnnkied  seven  times  against  the  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  and  smeared  on  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
the  remainder  being  poured  on  the  ground  (Lev. 
iv.  5  sqq.,  Id  sqq.).  The  ritual  of  the  sin  offering 
for  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  elaborately  described 
inLev.  xvi.  The  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  was  sacro- 
sanct, and  rigid  regulations  were  laid  down  where 
and  by  whom  it  might  be  eaten  (Lev.  vi.  25-26)  or 
burned  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev.  iv.  11-12,  21,  vi.  23, 
xvi.  27).  Any  one  besprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
sin  offering  must  wash  in  a  sacred  place,  and  special 
provision  was  protection  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacri- 
ficial victim  against  defilement  (Lev.  vi.  27-28), 
and  he  who  burned  the  flesh  must  bathe  and  wadi 
his  clothes  before  returning  to  the  camp  (Lev.  xvi. 
28).  The  exact  details  concerning  the  sin  offering 
of  doves  are  imoertain;  but  in  the  meal  offering  of 
the  very  poor  the  priest  was  to  cast  a  handful  upaa 
the  altar,  taking  the  residue  as  his  share  (Lev.  v. 
12-13). 

It  is  evident,  from  Lev.  xvii.  11,  that  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  victim  was  held  to  protect  the  life 
of  the  sacrificer  in  virtue  of  the  animal's  life  in  the 
blood.  The  actual  slaughtering  of  the  victim  was 
merely  to  obtain  the  blood,  not  to  inflict  upon  the 
victim  the  penalty  merited  by  the  sinner,  the  essen- 
tial basis  of  the  act  being  the  forfeiture  of  an  ani- 
mal instead  of  a  human  life  to  the  deity.  In  the 
sin  offering,  moreover,  the  blood  is  not  merely  im- 
portant, as  in  the  burnt  offering  and  the  communal 
meal,  but  the  one  essential;  and  the  sin  offerings 
are,  accordingly,  invariably  bloody,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  very  poor.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  only  involimtary  sins  are  atoned  for  by  these 
sacrifices  (cf.  Lev.  iv.  2-3,  22,  27,  v.  15,  18,  xxii. 
14;  Num.  xv.  25-26).  Accordingly,  an  involim- 
tary homicide  has  provision  made  for  him  in  the 
"  cities  of  refuge  "  (Num.  xxxv.  11,  15;  Josh.  xx. 
3,  9),  but  one  who  commits  an  intentional  murder 
must  die  (Num.  xv.  30). 

The  pre-exilic  ritual  of  sacrifice  passed  through 
a  process  of  development,  Moses  adapting  to  the 
worship  of  Yahweh  rites  in  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites from  times  immemorial.  The  theory  is  fre- 
quently advanced,  however,  that  all  ritual  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  sacrifice  are  post-exilic, 
the  sacrifice  having  previously  been  purely  volun- 
tary and  regularly  connected  with  joyous  sacri- 
ficial meals.     Accordingly,  it  is  held  that  the  sole 


distinctive  feature  in  Isradite  sacrifice  was  that 

it  was  offered  to  Yahweh  instead  of  to  Baal  or 

Moloch;  the  Priest  Code  alone  stresses 

6.  Develop-  the  form  of  the  rite;  passages  like 

meat  of    Amos  iv.  4-5,  v.  21  sqq.;  Hoe.  vi.  6, 

Isnsiitic    viii.  11  sqq.;  Isa.  i.  11  sqq.;  Jer.  vi. 

Sacritlce.  1^20,  vii.  21  sqq.  show  that  at  the  time 
of  the  great  prc^hets  a  ritual  sacrificial 
code  was  unknown,  Eaekiel  (eq>ecially  xl.-xlviii.) 
being  the  first  to  attach  extreme  importance  to  the 
sacrifice.  But  this  theory  ignores  the  fact  that 
even  in  remotest  antiquity  the  sacrifice  is  a  rite  of 
prime  importance;  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
itself  contains  ritual  prescriptions  concerning  the 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xx.  24-26,  xxiii.  18-19,  cf.  xxxiv.  25- 
26)  which  allow  of  no  doubt  eithm  as  regards  the 
importance  attached  to  the  sacrifice  or  as  to  the 
previous  existence  of  fully  developed  regulations 
governing  the  sacrificial  ritual.  Again,  the  pas- 
sages just  listed  from  the  prophets  neither  presup- 
pose the  non-existence  of  nich  a  ritual,  nor  do  they 
polemiae  against  either  a  liturgy  of  this  character 
or  against  sacrifice  in  itself,  but  only  against  a  false 
estimate  of  it,  con]4;>licated  by  a  refusal  to  render 
due  obedience  to  (xod.  The  prophetic  passages, 
therefore,  Uke  analogous  ones  which  might  readily 
be  quoted  from  the  Ptelms,  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  spirit  of  I  Sam.  xv.  22.  At  the  same  time,  even 
after  Moses  there  was  greater  freedom  in  sacrificial 
ritual  than  is  permitted  by  the  Priest  Code;  and 
there  was  also  no  rigid  adherence  to  the  Mosaic 
regulations,  but,  on  the  one  hand,  a  priestly  de- 
velopment which  finds  its  culmination  in  the  Priest 
Code,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  popular  deviations 
from  the  use  of  the  priests  at  the  central  sanctuaiy. 
In  the  revision  of  the  liturgy  in  Eaekiel,  finally,  the 
conscious  and  sovereign  freedom  of  God  as  the  law- 
giver finds  expression  in  contrast  to  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  code.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  is  frequently  held,  that  tan  and  guilt 
offerings  are  first  mentioned  by  Eaekiel,  for  such  a 
hjrpothesb  finds  immediate  rdFutation  in  Hoe.  iv. 
8;  and  it  is  equally  idle  to  hold  that,  because 
frankincense  is  first  mentioned  (outside  of  the 
Torah)  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  it  was  in  any  sense  an  innova- 
tion. 

For  the  ethnic  concept  and  practise  of  sacrifice 
see  CoMPAR^TivB  Reugion,  VI.,  1,  d;  for  the 
Christian  idea  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Christ 
see  Atonsment;  and  Jesus  Chbist,  Threefold 
Office  of;  and  for  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  see 
Mass.  (C.  von  Obelli.) 

Bibuoobapht:  On  ethnic  neiifioe,  beside  the  Uteratiin 
adduced  under  OonPARATiva  Rbuoion,  oooeult:  C.  F. 
NlceUbeoh,  HomerimAe  TUolo0i0,  Nuiembeix.  18S4: 
H.  Zimmem,  BeUrOoe  mw  K€mUnia9  der  baX>yUmiBchen  Re- 
lioum,  Leipeio.  1896;  L.  R.  FameU,  CuUt  of  the  Gr«k 
8kUe9,  voU.  i.-v..  Ozfoid.  189S-1907;  W.  W.  Fowler. 
Roman  FettwdU  of  (ho  Period  of  the  Repvblie,  Lcaidon. 
1890;  E.  B.  TVlor.  PrimiHve  CuUvre,  4th  ed..  ib.  1903; 
E.  Cnwley.  The  Tree  of  Life,  a  Study  ofReWon,  ib.  1905; 
A.  Broe,  La  Religion  dee  peuplee  non  eivUieSe,  pp.  132 
■qq..  Puis,  1907;  Jane  E.  Harrison.  Pnleoomena  to  the 
Study  of  Greek  Rdigion,  2d  ed..  Cambridce.  1908;  G. 
Fouoait.  Melhode  eomparative  done  rhiet.  dee  rdMfiont, 
ehap.  iv..  Paris.  1909;  S.  Reinach.  Orpheue.  Hiel.  0^ 
irale  dee  relioione,  ib.  1909,  Ens.  transl.,  Orpheue^  a  Oea- 
erai  Hiel.  ofRdioione,  London  and  New  York.  1909;  A.  le 
BoF*  La  Bdigion  dee  primitife,  paaim.  Paris,  1909;  P. 
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Steocd«  Opferbrilueht  dm-  Chritehen,  Leipdc,  1910;   Well- 
h&u9ea,  Heidentvm. 

An  important  daas  of  books  on  O.  T.  saorifioe  is  that 
whieh  deals  with  O.  T.  theology  (fully  given  in  and  under 
BiBLicAi<  Tskoloot);  the  discussion  of  Pentateuchal 
orisins  also  brought  out  much  whieh  had  to  do  with  saori- 
fiee  (see  Hkxatbdcb);  besides  the  above,  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Hexateueh  are  of  oouxse  valuable.  Special 
works  are:  F.  Bfthr,  SymboUk  des  mom»i9chen  KuUua,  ii. 
189  sqq..  Heidelbezg,  1837;  J.  H.  Kurts.  Der  aUUtiament- 
Uehe  Opf€rkuUuB»  Mitau.  1862,  Eng.  inxuii./ Sacrificial 
Wonfdp  of  the  O.  T.,  Edinbuxgh.  1863;  J.  A.  Seiss.  The 
Gotpd  in  Leoiticua;  or,  an  BxpoaUion  of  the  Hebrew  Ritual, 
3d  ed..  Philadelphia,  1875;  A.  Stewart,  The  Moeaie  Sacrir 
ficee,  Edinbuigh,  1883;  H.  G.  Trumbull,  The  Blood  Cove- 
nant, New  York,  1885;  E.  F.  Willis.  The  Worahip  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  London,  1887;  J.  Q.  Murphy,  Sacrifice  ae 
eet  forth  in  Scripture,  ib.  1889;  A.  Ciave,  Scriptural  Doc- 
trine of  Sacrifice,  Edinbuigh,  1890;  E.  W.  Edexsheim, 
The  Ritee  and  Worship  of  the  Jewe,  New  York,  1891;  A. 
Scott,  Sacrifice:  ite  Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,  Edinbuigh. 
1894;  W.  L.  Baxter,  Sanctuary  and  Sacrifice,  London, 
1895;  A.  Kamphausen,  Dae  VerhAUniee  dee  Meneehcnop- 
fere  eur  iaraeUtiechen  Reliaion,  Bonn,  1896;  K.  Marti,  Oe- 
aAiehte  der  imulitiechen  Religion,  3d  ed.,  Strasbuig,  1897; 
Hubert  and  Manss,  in  L* Annie  eocioloffique,  1897-1898, 
pp.  29-138  (important);  R,  Smend,  Lehrbtich  der  altteeta- 
mcnaichen  Rdigionegeechichle,  Freibuxg,  1899;  H.  Schults, 
in  AJT,  iv  (1900),  257  sqq.;  R.  C.  Moberly,  Atonement 
and  Pereonality,  London,  1901;  C.  Mommert,  Meneehcnop- 
fer  bd  den  alien  HebrOem,  Leipsio,  1905;  C.  F.  Kent, 
Students  O.  T.,  iv.  227  sqq..  New  York,  1907;  H.  L. 
Steaek,  The  Jew  and  Human  Sacrifice:  Htanan  Blood  and 
Jeieieh  Ritual,  ib.  1909;  S.  J.  Smith.  Rdution  in  the  Ma- 
king,  chap,  ix.,  ib.  1910;  O.  Schmits,  Die  Opferanechauung 
dee  epOieren  Judentuma  und  die  Opferauaaaoen  dee  N. 
7*.,  Tttbingen,  1910;  Bensinger,  Archdoloffie,  pp.  362- 
387;  Nowack,  Arehdotogie,  vol.  ii.;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp. 
694  sqq.;  DB,  iv.  329-349;  BB,  iv.  4183-4233;  DCG, 
ii.  542-548;  JB,  x.  615-628;  Vigouxoux,  Dictumnaire, 
fsae.  XXXV..  ools.  1311-37  (a  broad  discussion). 

SACSILEGB:  In  the  wider  sense,  any  injury  or 
dishonor  done  to  a  sacred  object;  in  the  narrower 
and  stricter  sense,  the  theft  of  a  sacred  object  (see 
Sacbamentalb),  without  necessarily  involving  per- 
sonal violence.  The  early  Roman  law  imposed  the 
severest  penalties  upon  this  crime  ("  Let  him  be 
treated  as  a  parricide  who  steals  or  carries  o£f  aught 
sacred  or  what  is  entrusted  to  a  sacred  person," 
Cicero,  De  legibus,  ii.  9);  a  law  of  Julius  Csesar,  the 
Lex  Julia  peculahu,  made  more  detailed  provision 
against  it,  and  it  was  later  definitely  distinguished 
from  that  of  embezzlement,  or  the  illegal  appro- 
priation of  public  funds.  The  Roman  law,  how- 
ever, covered  only  the  removal  of  a  sacred  object 
from  a  sacred  place,  not  from  any  other  place  or 
that  of  an  unconsecrated  object  from  a  sacred 
place.  In  the  imperial  period  the  penalties  were 
graded  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  offense, 
and  culminated  in  the  most  severe  forms  of  capital 
punishment.  The  Germanic  law,  which  punished 
severely  violations  of  sanctuary,  extended  the  Ro- 
man principle  to  cover  all  thefts  of  sacred  objects 
from  any  place,  or  of  any  object  from  a  sacred 
place;  and  the  canon  law  took  the  same  view.  The 
penalties,  besides  restoration  or  compensation,  in- 
cluded fines,  penances,  and  excommunication.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  sacrilege  was  regarded  as  a  crime 
against  both  Chiuxsh  and  State,  and  might  be  pun- 
ished by  both.  For  example,  the  great  ordinance 
issued  by  Charles  V.  in  1572  prescribed  penalties 
varying  with  the  offense;  thus  the  theft  of  a  mon- 
strance with  the  host  was  punished  by  burning; 
that  of  other  consecrated  vessels  of  gold  or  silver, 


or  breaking  into  a  consecrated  church,  tabernacle, 
or  sacristy  with  intent  to  steal,  by  death  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court;  and  the  theft  of  other  hallowed 
objects,  or  unconsecrated  objects  from  a  holy  place, 
with  severer  penalties  than  ordinary  stealing.  Such 
an  attitude  was  adapted  only  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic theoiy  of  an  inherent  sanctity  in  such  objects; 
but  it  exercised  no  little  influence  on  the  Protes- 
tant state  churches,  although  the  severer  penalties 
gradually  fell  into  (Ususe.  (P.  HiNSCHiusf-) 

Bibuoorapht:  Bingham.  Originea,  VIII..  x.,  XVI.,  vi.  23- 
25;  Gregory  of  Toura,  De  gloria  martyrum,  chap,  xvii  (for 
an  example  of  legendary  treatment) ;  W.  Rein,  Dae  Crim- 
inalrecht  der  Rdmer,  Leipsio.  1844;  K.  Binding.  Lehfbuch 
dee  deutachen  Strafrechta,  i.  157-158,  ib.  1806;  KL,  x. 
151»-21 ;  DC  A ,  ii.  1884-35  (gives  list  of  aets  classed  as  sac- 
rilegious); Vigouxoux,  IHeetofifiaM^  faso.  xxxv.  1337;  JB, 
X.  628-629. 

SACRISTAll,  SEXTON:  Two  forms  of  what  was 
originally  the  same  word,  differentiated  in  modem 
English  so  Uiat  the  former  designates  in  Roman 
CaUiolic  churches  especially  the  official  who  has 
charge  of  the  vestments  and  other  property  kept  in 
the  sacristy,  while  the  latter  is  in  more  general  usage 
for  one  who  takes  care  of  the  whole  church  build- 
ing. The  title  custos  ecdencB  seems  to  occur  first  in 
the  Spanish  monasteries,  denoting  the  monk  who 
had  charge  of  the  conventual  church.  Thus  Isidore 
of  Seville  {Regitia,  xix.)  says:  "  It  pertains  to  the 
office  of  the  guardian  of  the  sacristy  to  have  the 
care  of  the  church,  to  give  the  signals  in  the  offices, 
to  take  charge  of  the  veils,  sacred  vestments  and 
vessels,  books  and  other  instruments,  the  oil  for  the 
sanctuary  lamps,  the  dandles,  and  other  lights." 
The  same  tenn  was  commonly  used  in  the  Prank- 
ish church,  where  it  is  sometimes  apptied  to  the 
bishop  or  abbot  or  pastor  of  a  parish  chiuxsh.  From 
this  usage  it  is  found  in  the  C^lingian  period  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  rector.  The 
tenn  was  used  all  tlurough  the  Middle  Ages  in  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  chmxshes,  but  now  no  longer  for 
the  abbot  or  provost,  but  for  the  monk  or  canon 
who  had  the  cure  of  souls.  In  the  more  important 
cathedral  churches,  e.g.,  Cologne,  the  cathedral 
cu9tos  took  rank  as  a  prelate.  In  many  collegiate 
churches  his  duties  included  the  custody  of  the  cor- 
porate seal.  In  closer  harmony  with  the  definition 
given  by  Isidore  is  the  Carolingian  usage  of  the 
term  custos  thesauri,  the  official  who  had  charge  of 
the  church  property,  or  that  cited  from  an  old  Ordo 
Romanus  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  where 
the  cuatos  ecdenoB  is  mentioned  as  a  subordinate  of 
the  archdeacon  charged  with  such  offices  as  Isidore 
describes.  The  modem  use  of  the  term  sacristan  is 
derived  from  this  aspect  of  the  functions  of  the 
cu8to8,  and  his  duties  are  minutely  prescribed  not 
only  in  the  decrees  of  Roman  Catholic  provincial 
councils  but  also  in  numerous  Reformation  church 
constitutions,  which  lead  up  to  the  later  German 
precentor  and  schoolmaster,  as  to  the  English  parish 
clerk,  who  was  such  an  important  f  unctionaiy  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoohapht:  A.  L.  Riehter,  Lehfbuch  dee  katholiaehen  und 
effangdiachen  Kirehenrechta,  8th  ed..  by  W.  Kahl,  p.  458, 
Leipaic,  1886;  F.  Dreising,  Dae  Amt  dee  KHatere  in  der 
eoangdiachen  Kirehe,  Beriin,  1854. 
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SACT,   LOUIS   ISAAC  LEMAISTRB  DS.     See 

Lemautbk  de  Sact,  Louu  Isaac. 

SADDUCEES.    See  Phaubkes  and  Sadducbes. 

SADOLETO,  sa^'dM^'tO,  JACOPO:  Italian  car- 
dinal; b.  at  Modena  1477;  d.  at  Rome  Oct.  18, 
1547.  He  received  a  humanisUc  training  at  Fer- 
rara,  which  he  completed  at  Rome  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VI.,  the  earlieet  results  being 
the  three  treatises  De  Cajo  CtarHo,  De  Laoeoontie 
statua,  and  De  lavdibus  pkiloaophia.  Here,  too,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  was  soon  ap- 
pointed apostolic  secretary  by  Leo  X.  to  change 
the  style  of  the  papal  briefs  from  barbarous  Latin- 
ity  to  Ciceronian  elegance.  Though  later  raised  to 
the  episcopate  of  Carpentras,  Sadoleto  remained  in 
Rome  until  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  returning 
once  more  at  the  request  of  Clement  VII.  He  was 
at  Carpentras  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  the  troops 
of  Charles  V.  in  May,  1527,  but  the  event  turned 
his  thoughts  to  serious  themes,  evinced  in  his  I>e 
Uteris  rede  inetUuendie  (Venice,  1533)  and  his  Can^ 
merUarius  in  epietolam  SaneU  Pauli  ad  Romanoe 
(Lyons,  1535).  In  1534  he  was  raised  to  the  cai^ 
dinalate  by  Paul  III.,  and  accordingly  resumed 
residence  in  Rome,  where,  in  1536,  he  took  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Consilium  de  emendanda 
ecdesia  (see  Paul  III.),  the  result  exposing  him  and 
his  colleagues  to  suspicion  of  heresy.  His  conmien- 
tary  on  Romans  was  forbidden  as  Semipelagian, 
although  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  after 
Sadoleto  had  appealed  to  the  Sorbonne  and  had 
modified  certain  passages.  On  June  19,  1537, 
Sadoleto  addressed  a  letter  to  Melanchthon  urging 
him  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  in  liar.,  1539,  he  wrote  to  the  munic- 
ipal council  of  Geneva  to  restore  that  city  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  an  act  which  evoked 
Calvin's  brilliant  Responsio  ad  SadoleH  episUdam 
(Sept.  1,  1539).  Both  letters  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish in  Tracts  ReUUing  to  the  Reformation  by  John 
Calvin,  transl.  by  H.  Beveridge,  i.  3-71,  Edin- 
buigh,  1844. 

Sadoleto  was  one  of  the  number  who  based  all 
hopes  of  the  amelioration  of  the  Church  on  the  con- 
vening of  a  general  council,  and  while,  as  in  the 
sweeping  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  heresy  at 
Modena  in  1542,  he  deprecated  extreme  measures, 
he  made  no  surrender  of  church  doctrine.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  no  friend  of  the  Reformation, 
and  he  was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Waldensians  in  Cabridres  and  M4rindol 
in  May,  1545;  and  letters  written  by  Sadoleto's 
nephew  in  the  preceding  year  show  that  influence 
in  this  direction  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Francis 
I.  from  Sadoleto  himself.  In  1543  he  was  recalled 
to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
His  principal  writings,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, were:  De  philosophia  (Lyons,  1538);  Philo- 
sopkiccB  consoUuiones  et  medilationes  in  adversis; 
Ad  principes  poptdosque  Oermanice  exhortaOo;  and 
Epistolarum  libri  sedecim  ad  Paulum  Sadoletum 
(Lyons,  1550).  His  collected  works  were  edited  at 
Mains  in  1607,  and,  more  fully,  at  Verona  in  four 
volumes  in  1737.  K.  Benrath. 


BiBUooBAnrr:  lives  am  prefixed  to  the  '*  CoQected 
Works,"  ut  sapnu  Notion  from  oontempomy  and  later 
Uteimtuie  tm  given  in  A.  Teiasier.  ilogea  dea  hommea  m- 
eofite,  voL  L,  Leyden,  1716.  Ckmsult  further:  G.  von 
Sehulthen-Rechbeis,  Der  Kardindl  Jaeopo  SadoUlo, 
Zurich,  1909;  F.  CaneeUieri,  Vita  dd  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
Rome,  1823;  A.  P6ricsad,  Froffmmta  Hographiauea  sttr 
J,  SadoUl,  Lyons,  1849;  A.  Joly.  £tudo  tur  J.  SadoUt, 
Caen,  18M:  A.  Zimmennann,  Kardinal  Pole,  tein  Leben 
tmd  eeine  Sehn/ten,  p.  389.  Resensbuis.  1893;  M.  Haile, 
Life  ofReoinald  Pole,  passim,  London,  1910;  KL,  z.  1524- 
1626;  Liohteobeiier,  B8B,  xL  387-389. 

SABGlfUELLER,  sdg'mQl-ler,  JOHANNES  BAP- 
TIST: German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Winterreute 
(a  village  near  Biberach,  23  m.  s.s.w.  of  Ulm), 
WOrttemberg,  Feb.  24,  1860.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Tubingen  (Ph.D.,  1888)  and  the 
theological  seminary  at  Rottenbuig;  was  curate  at 
Alpirsbach  (1884-^);  lecturer  at  the  Wilhebn- 
stift,  Tubingen  (1887-03);  was  appointed  associate 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
(1893),  where  since  1896  he  has  be^  professor  of 
church  history  and  pedagogics.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  associate  editor  of  the  TUXnnger  theologi- 
sehe  Quartalsehri/t  and  the  Arckiv  /Or  katholisches 
Kirehenrecht,  he  has  written  Die  PapstwahUn  und 
die  Staaten  wm  lU'^-1666  (Tubingen,  1890);  DU 
PapstwahlbuUen  und  das  sUutUiche  Recht  der  Ex- 
dusitfe  (1892);  Zur  Oeschichte  des  Kardinalais,  ein 
Traktat  des  Bischo/s  von  Fdtre  und  Treviso  Teodoro 
de'  Ldli  Hber  das  Verhdltnis  vom  Primal  und  Kar- 
dinalat  (Freiburg,  1893);  Die  ThOHgkeU  und  Stel- 
lung  der  Kardinale  bei  Papst  Bonifaz  VIII .  (1896); 
Lehrbuch  des  katholischen  Kvrchenrechts  (1904,  2d 
ed.,  1909);  Die  kirddiche  AufkUtrung  am  Hofe  Her- 
tog  Karl  Eugene  van  WOrttemberg  (1906) ;  Die  Tren- 
nung  von  Kirdie  und  Stoat  (Mains,  1907);  Die 
Bischofsvoahl  bei  Oratian  (Cologne,  1908);  and 
WissensduLft  und  CHaube  in  der  kirddidbm  Auf- 
klOrung  (1910). 

SAGirTARIUS,  sa^'git-tUM-us  (SCHUBTZE), 
KASPAR:  German  Lutheran  theologian  and  his- 
torian; b.  at  LUneburg  (68  m.  n.n.e.  of  Hanover) 
Sept.  23,  1643;  d.  at  Jena  liar.  9,  1694.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Helmstftdt,  where  his 
studies  took  the  widest  range,  and  after  preaching 
at  HelmstAdt,  LUneburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  visit- 
ing Brunswick,  Magdebuig,  Halberstadt,  and  Copen- 
hagen, he  completed  his  training  at  Leipsic,  Witten- 
berg, Jena,  and  Altdorf .  In  1668  he  accepted  a  call 
to  Saalfeld  as  rector  of  the  school  there,  and  three 
years  later  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at 
Jena,  being  transferred  to  the  chsdr  of  history  in 
1674.  His  eneigy  was  thenceforth  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  history  of  (German  Protestantism, 
especiaUy  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Sagittarius 
was  also  involved  in  a  number  of  controversies,  of 
which  the  most  noteworthy  was  his  defense  of  Piet- 
ism in  and  after  1691.  Among  his  numerous  wri- 
tings special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 
Hamumia  historim  passionis  Jesu  Christi  (Jena, 
1671;  revised  edition  1684);  Historia  antiquisaima 
urhis  Bardevici  (1674);  Epistola  de  antiquo  Thur- 
ingia statu  (1675);  Nudeus  historia  Germanica 
(1675) ;  Disseriatio  de  prtecipius  scriptortbus  historia 
Oermaniea  (1675;  the  first  attempt  at  a  history  of 
German  historiography);   Antiquitates  regni  Thvt 
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ingid  (1684);  ArUiquttatea  gerUilismi  et  ckristian- 
ismi  Tkuringici  (1685);  AntiquiUUes  Ducatus 
Tkwrifigici  (1688);  Memorabilia  kistoria  (hthancB 
(1689);  and  Theses  theologia  apologetica  de  promo- 
vendo  vero  Chriatianiamo  (1692).  His  IntroducUo 
in  kUtariam  ecdesiasHcam  et  eingulas  ejus  partes, 
which  he  began  in  1692,  was  continued  and  com- 
pleted by  Johann  Andreas  Schmid  (2  vols.,  Jena, 
1718).  (Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bislxoorapht:  J.  A.  Schmid,  CommerUariua  de  vita  et 
aeriptu  Caap.  Sagittariua,  Jena,  1713;  M.  J.  C.  Zeumer. 
Vila  profeaaorum  .  .  ,  in  aeademia  Jenenai,  ib.  1703-06; 
G.  Fnnk.  Geachic/Ue  der  proUataTUiachen  Theohgie,  iL  147. 
Leipaie,  1865. 

SAILER,  aail'er,  JOHAlfN  mCHAEL  VON:  Ro- 
man CathoUc  bishop  of  Regensburg;  b.  at  Aresing  (a 
village  near  Schrobenhausen,  16  m.  8.8.w.  of  Ingol- 
Btadt),  Upper  Bavaria,  Nov.  17,  1751;  d.  at  Re- 
gensbuiig  May  20,  1832.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  colleges  of  Landsberg  (1770-72)  and  Ingol- 
Btadt  (177a-77),  having  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  as  a  novice.  On  Sept.  23,  1775,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood,  and  in  1777  the  Elector 
Maximilian  III.  appointed  him  leo- 
Prof esaional  turer  on  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Career.  Ingolstadt:  In  1782  he  became  sec- 
ond professor  of  dogmatics,  but  two 
years  later  he  was  retired  on  a  pension  of  240  gul- 
dens, since  the  new  elector,  Charles  Theodore,  di- 
verted the  funds  of  the  college  to  other  uses.  The 
years  immediately  following  were  passed  by  Sailer 
at  Ingolstadt  as  a  private  scholar.  He  had  already 
published  his  Fragment  zwr  Reformationagesckichte 
der  chrisdichen  Theologie  (Ulm,  1779)  and  Theo- 
logia  Chrittuma  cum  phUosophia  nexus  (Augsburg, 
1779),  and  he  now  issued  his  VoUsi&ndiges  Lese-  und 
Gebetbuch  fUr  kathdische  Christen  (1783)  and  Ver- 
nrniftlehre  fur  Menschen,  wie  sie  sind,  d.  i.  Anleitung 
zur  Erkenntnis  und  Li^  der  Wahrheit  (3  vols., 
Munich,  1783).  In  1784  a  new  academic  career  was 
opened  to  Sailer  by  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  ethics  at  the  reoi^ganized  University  of  Dillingen, 
where  the  lectures  on  pastoral  theology  were  soon 
placed  under  his  guidance.  He  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  progress  of  the  institution,  but  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  vogue  at  Dillingen  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  faculty  of  the  Collie  of  St. 
Salvator  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1793  a  committee  of 
investigation  decided  adversely  to  Dillingen.  In 
the  year  following  Sailer  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
feasoFBhip,  especially  as  he  was  suspected,  though 
unjustly,  of  sympathy  with  the  Enlightenment. 
While  professor  at  Dillingen,  he  had  been  active  as 
an  author,  writing,  among  other  works,  Ueber  den 
Sdbstmord  (Munich,  1785);  Predigten  bei  verschie- 
denen  ArUOssen  (3  vols.,  1790-92);  Kwrzgefasste 
Erinnerungen  an  funge  Prediger  (1792);  GlUck- 
adigkeitslehre  aus  Vemun/tgrUnden  (2  parts,  1793); 
and  Vorlesungen  aus  der  Pcutoraltheologie  (2  vols., 
1793-94).  After  being  dismissed  from  Dillingen, 
Sailer  took  up  his  residence  in  Munich,  but  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  compromised  his  position 
with  the  papal  nuncio,  Zoglio,  as  with  Elector 
Charles  llieodore.  Under  these  circimistances 
Sailer  gladly  accepted  an  invitation,  in  Jan.,  1795, 
to  the  castle  qf  Ebersberg,  belonging  to  the  Knights 


of  Malta.  In  this  retirement  he  turned  again  to 
literature,  producing  his  Buch  von  der  Nachfdlge 
Christi  (Munich,  1794)  and  his  EodesitB  catholica  de 
cultu  sanctorum  doctrina  (1797),  as  well  as  his  ex- 
tremely popular  Udmngen  des  Oeistes  xur  OrHndung 
und  FOrderung  eines  heiligen  Sinnes  und  Lebens 
(Mannheim,  1799),  and  Brie/e  aus  alien  Jahrhunr- 
derten  der  christlichen  Zeitrechnung  (Munich,  1804). 
With  the  accession  of  Max  Joseph  I.,  in  1799,  the 
entire  situation  changed.  The  Enlightenment  was 
now  officially  adopted,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the 
reorganized  University  from  Ingolstadt  to  Land»- 
hut  Sailer  was  reappointed  professor  of  ethics  and 
pastoral  theology.  He  now  published  his  C^e&er  Ertie" 
hung  far  Erzieher;  oder  Pddagogik  (Munich,  1807); 
Grundlehren  der  Religion  (1805);  and  Handbuch  der 
christlichen  Moral  fUr  kHr^tige  kathdische  Sedsorger 
(3  vols.,  1817-18). 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  entered  upon  a  phase  of 
development  most  favorable  for  her  revival,  one  of 
her  most  pressing  tasks  was  the  filling  of  the  nu- 
merous vacant  dioceses.  In  1818  Sailer  was  twice 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
Bishop  of  by  the  Prussian  government,  but  his 
Regensburg.  attachment  to  Bavaria  led  him  to  de- 
cline. In  the  following  year  Max 
Joseph  proposed  him  as  bishop  of  Augsburg,  only  to 
have  the  nomination  rejected  by  the  paptal  nuncio 
at  Munich.  Before  long,  however,  this  opposition 
vanished,  and  in  1821  Sailer  was  made  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  R^gensbui^g,  and  in  the  following 
year  (Oct.  28,  1822)  he  was  consecrated  titular 
bishop  of  Germanicopolis  as  coadjutor  to  the  aged 
bishop  of  Regensburg,  with  right  of  succession.  In 
1825  he  added  to  his  other  duties  those  of  dean  of 
the  cathedral,  and,  after  having  declined  to  be 
transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Passau  in  1826,  he  be- 
came full  diocesan  of  Regensburg  on  Oct.  29,  1829. 
His  health  was,  however,  ahready  failing,  and  with- 
in the  year  he  was  forced  to  have  the  assistance  of 
a  bishop-coadjutor,  Georg  Michael  Wittmann,  who 
succeeded  him  as  full  diocesan  on  his  death  in  1832. 
The  importance  of  Sailer  in  the  German  Roman 
Catholic  episcopate  of  the  nineteenth  oenttiry  was 
due  preeminentiy  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  definite  type  of  Roman  Catholicism 
which  enabled  the  church  to  recover 
Chancter  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
and  the  heavy  losses  ^e  had  incurred  at 
Influence,  the  begiiming  of  the  oenttiry.  Deeply 
religious  and  strongly  contemplative 
in  character,  he  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher  of 
theology  or  governing  prelate.  He  sought  to  in- 
spire oUiers  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  to 
train  up  a  cleigy  who  should  appeal  to  all  that  was 
best  in  their  parishes,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  deeply 
needed  practical  reforms.  At  the  same  time,  while 
manifesting  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
mystical  movement  rife  at  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth centtiry,  and  while  not  unfriendly  to  Prot- 
estants in  many  respects,  he  never  forgot  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  superiority  and  divine  mission  of 
his  own  communion.  Nevertheless,  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  theological  writings  was  not  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  a  taint  of  the  Enlightenment,  and 
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opinion  is  still  divided  regarding  them.    Neither  a 
statesman  of  the  church  nor  a  polemic  theologian, 
Sailer's  aim  was  rather  the  internal  reform  of  his 
communion  and  the  revival  of  confidence  and  faith 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful, while  as  a  prelate  he  manfully  combated  the 
contracting  of  mixed  marriages,  and  through  his 
influence  a  school  of  priests  was  trained  both  for 
Gennany  and  for  Switserland  who  united  theolog- 
ical and  secular  learning  with  deep  moral  earnest- 
ness.   It  may,  in  a  word,  be  said  that  Sailer  stands 
for  Roman  Catholicism  before  the  rise  of  Ultra- 
montanism.    His  collected  works  were  edited  by 
J.  Widmer  (40  vols.,  Sulsbach,  1830-41;    supple- 
mentary voliune,  1846).  Cabl  Mikbt. 
Bibuookapbt:  An  aooount  of  SaflM^i  life  by  himMlf  ii  ra- 
printed  in  his  Werk*  (ut  sup.),  tttix.  257  aqq.,  fiorn  F.  J. 
WaitMnesger'i  GddtHm-  md  Sehri/taUOtrimkon,  iL  18^ 
318,  Landshut,  1829.    Biocraphiet  have  been  writtan  by: 
E.  von  Schenk,  Ret«»buzE.  1838;    F.  W.  Bodemann, 
Gotha.  18M;    O.  Aiehincer,  Freibui«.  1806;   and  J.  A. 
MeHmer,  Mannheim,  1878.    Consult  further:   A.  Lfltolf. 
Ltben  wd  BdcenmtwUm  dst  J.  L,  Sehiffmatm,  Lueeme, 
1860;    M.  Jocham,  Dr,  AloU  Buehner,  AucibuiSt  1870; 
H.  Sehmid,  OuehiehU  der  katholUehen  Kirehe  DwUek- 
kmda,  pp.  267-^14,  Munich,  1874;  J.  H.  Reinkena,  M.  wm 
Diefienbroek,  Leipde.  1881;   F.  Nielaen,  Av  dem  itmerm 
LAen  der  kaiholischm  KireKs  im  19.  Jakrhundeii,  i.  287- 
344,  CarisTuhe,  1882;   J.  N.  von  RincMla,  Brwntnmoen, 
2  vola.,  Ambeiv,  1886;  J.  Friedfieh,  IgnoM  wm  DMinoer, 
Munich,  1800;  F. Nippold, Handbueh derntuMUn Kvreken- 
geaehichU,  L  010  eqq.,  Berlin,  1001;  A.  BrOck,  GeeehichU 
der  hatholieehen  Kirehe  im  i9,Jahrhunderl,  2  vok.,  Maina 
and  Monster,  1002-03;    KL,  z.  1S36  sqq.;    ADB,  xzz. 
178-102. 

SAIRT    ALBAH8:     A    town   of    Hertfordshire, 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  London,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  with  a  population  of  16,100  (1901).    It 
derives  its  name  from  Saint  Alban  of  Verulam 
(q.v.),  the  Roman  town  of  Verulamium.   The  cathe- 
dral was  founded  in  1077,  and  was  restored  in  the 
nineteenth  centiuy.     Names  connected  with  the 
place  are  Matthew  of  Paris,  Sir  John  liandeville. 
Pope  Adrian  IV.,  and  Lord  Bacon. 
Bxbxjoobafbt:   A.  E.  Qibba,  BUtorieal  Reeorde  of  8t.  Al- 
bane,  St.  Albans.  1888;  C.  H.  Ashdown,  8t,  AWane,  Hie- 
torical  and  Pictttreaque,  ib.  1806;    idem.  The  Citif  of  8L 
Albana,  London.  1007;  D.  W.  Barrett.  Skelehee  ofCKureh 
Life  in  the  Dioeeee  of  8t.  AVbane,  ib.  1002;  T.  Peridna,  Tho 
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SAIRT  CTRAlf .    See  Du  Vebgieb,  Jban. 

SAINT  GALL,  s^nt  gOl  or  son  gOl, 
MONASTERY    OF. 

Origin  (I  1). 

Early  Services  to  Tieafntng  (|  2). 

Increasing  Secularisation  (|  3). 

The  Reformation  (|  4). 

The  aosing  Struggle  (I  6). 

The  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  OaU,  celebrated 
for  centuries  as  a  center  of  learning,  and  situated 
in  the  Swiss  town  of  the  same  name  (19  m.  s.e.  of 
Constance),  took  its  rise  from  a  hermitage  estab- 
lished, probably  in  613,  by  St.  Gkdlus,  a  disciple  of 
Goliunban  (q.v.),  with  a  few  companions.  It  would 
seem,  however,  even  from  the  legend-filled  life  of 
the  founder,  written  toward  the  end 

z.  Origin,  of  the  eighth  century,  that  his  personal 
activity  was  of  only  secondary  impor- 
tance, since  he  is  represented  as  an  anchorite  rather 
than  as  the  "  apostle  of  the  Alemanni ";  and 
the  Christian  element  was  already  so  strong  that  he 


had  no  lack  of  associates  and  support.  It  was  but 
seldom  that  he  could  be  induced  to  leave  his  cell, 
and  before  many  years  he  died  on  Oct.  16,  probably 
about  627.  After  this  the  hermitage  continued  to 
exist  uneventfully  until  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  real  history  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  began  with  the  first  abbot,  Otmar  (720- 
759),  who,  in  747  or  748,  substituted  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  for  that  of  St.  Columban,  and  likewise  re- 
placed the  Irish  monks  with  his  own  compatriots, 
the  Rhaetians.  Gifts  of  money  and  land  were  made 
from  far  and  near;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  monastery  had  to  be  surrendered, 
and  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, Otmar's  resistance  exposing  him  to  eccle- 
siastacal  censure  and  the  secular  arm,  so  that  he 
died  a  prisoner  on  the  little  island  of  Werd  in  the 
Rhine  (Nov.  16,  759).  In  816  the  monastery  was 
made  exempt  from  episcopal  control  by  Louis  the 
Pious,  and  in  854  its  annual  pajrment  of  a  tax  to 
Constance,  the  last  remnant  of  its  dependence  upon 
the  see,  was  abolished. 

Abbot  Grosbert,  elected  by  the  monks  themselves 
(probably  in  816),  was  the  first  of  the  long  series 
ik  abbots  of  St.  Gall  whose  interests  embraced  the 
whole  intellectual  cultiu«  of  the  period.  In  830 
Gosbert  commenced  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
the  monastery,  beginning  with  a  larger 

2,  Baxly  church  to  replace  one  erected  appar- 
Senricet  to  ently  by  Otmar.    A  plan  of  a  great 

T«eimlng.  Benedictine  abbey  with  all  accessories 
was  drawn  in  Italy  especially  for  St. 
Gall,  although  the  topography  forl>ade  its  entire 
acceptance;  and  this  pUn,  still  preserved  at  St. 
Gall  (ed.  F.  Keller,  Bourns  dea  KloHen  SL  GaUen 
vam  Jahr  890^  Zurich,  1844),  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  for  architecture  and  culture-history.  Gosbert 
likewise  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  under  his  successor,  Grimald  (841-872),  the 
first  catalogue,  listing  some  400  books,  was  drawn 
up.  There  was  likewise  a  flourishing  school,  dating 
back  to  Otmar  and  now  consisting  of  a  division  for 
the  training  of  the  future  regular  cleigy  and  one 
for  the  education  of  secular  priests  and  laymen. 
Close  relations  were  also  maintained  with  the  in- 
stitutions established  by  Alcuin,  as  well  as  with 
Fulda,  and  especially  with  Reichenau.  St.  Gall's 
rich  historical  literature  began,  during  the  abbacy 
of  Gosbert,  with  a  VUa  SancH  OaUi  by  the  monk 
Wettinus,  who  died  in  824  (ed.  MOH,  Script,  ii., 
1829,  pp.  1-21),  followed  by  the  two  works,  revised 
by  Walafrid,  of  Gosbert's  nephew,  who  bore  the 
same  name:  MiracuU  SaneU  OaUi  and  Vita  SancU 
Otmari  abbaHa  SangaUensia  (ed.  MGH,  Saripi.f  ii., 
1829,  pp.  21-31,  40-47).  In  like  manner  Iso  (d. 
871)  wrote  a  Miracula  SancH  Otmari  (ed.  MGH, 
Script,,  ii.  1829,  pp.  47-54);  and  Ratpert  (d.  prob- 
ably shortiy  after  884),  distinguished  as  a  teacher, 
a  poet  (even  in  German),  and  a  historian,  began  the 
great  history  of  the  monastery,  the  Caaits  SancU 
OaXU  (ed.,  with  its  continuations,  MGH,  Script., 
ii.,  1829,  pp.  75-183).  To  the  succeeding  generar 
tion  of  monks  belong  Notker  the  Stanunerer  (see 
NoTXER,  1)  and  Tuotilo,  as  well  as  such  abbots  as 
Solomon  m.  (d.  920)  and  Hartmann  (d.  925).   The 
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first-named  gave  new  fonn  to  the  services  by  his 
iystematic  use  of  Sequences  (q.v.)i  besides  being, 
according  to  later  tradition,  the  author  of  the  an- 
tiphon  Media  vita,  and  also  wrote  the  Oesta  Karoli 
Magni  (ed.  MGH,  Script,  ii.,  1829,  pp.  726-763); 
Tuotilo  was  distinguished  as  artist;  and  Solomon, 
like  many  of  his  monks,  was  conspicuous  as  a  poet. 
With  the  death  of  Solomon,  however,  the  state  of 
the  monastery  changed,  its  steady  progress  being 
hindered  by  the  indifference  of  the  secular  rulers, 
the  frequent  change  of  abbots  and  their  inferior  de- 
gree of  ability,  the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians  in 
926,  the  fire  of  937,  and  the  Saracen  inroads. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  tenth  and  early  eleventh  cen- 
turies the  monastery  could  again  number  first-class 
men,  especially  Dean  Ekkehard  (d.  973)  and  his 
four  nephews.  The  first-named  was  not  only  a 
distinguished  economist,  but  also  the  author  of  the 
Waliharius  manvfortis;  and  among  the  pupils  of 
his  famous  nephew  Notker  Labeo  (see  Notker,  4) 
was  Ekkehard  IV.  (d.  about  1060),  the  author  of 
the  Liber  benedidionum  and  a  busy  glossator  and 
poet,  as  well  as  one  of  those  who  continued  Rat- 
pert's  Casus  SancH  GaUi.  Besides  histoiy  and 
literature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine 
were  cultivated  at  St.  Gall  by  Noticer  Medicus  (see 
Notker,  2).  A  reminiscence  of  the  Irish  origin  of 
the  monastery,  moreover,  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  its  cultivation  of  calligraphy  and  music.  Waldo, 
who  resigned  the  abbacy  of  St.  Gall  for  that  of 
Reichenau  in  784,  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
calligraphy,  and  Uie  miniatures  and  the  drawings 
of  the  Irish  manuscripts  of  St.  Gall  clearly  show 
Celtic  coloring  and  ornamentation.  These  were, 
however,  importations  and  exercised  only  a  second- 
azy  influence,  but  when  Grimald  becune  abbot, 
he  initiated  a  revival  both  of  calligraphy  and  mini- 
ature painting  which  reached  its  acme  in  the  Caro- 
lingian  style  and  lasted  far  into  the  dynasty  of  the 

OttOB. 

In  1034  St.  Gall  was  placed  by  Conrad  II.  under 
the  Cluniac  reform,  but  though  the  monks  firmly 
resisted  the  innovation,  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
being  terminated  by  the  voluntuy 
3.  Increas-  resignation  of  the  Cluniac  abbot,  Nort- 
ing  Secular-  pert,  in  1072,  the  spiritual  power  of 
izatk>n.  the  monastery  was  broken.  It  became 
involved  in  political  strife  after  1077, 
Abbot  TJhich  III.  taking  the  side  of  Henry  IV. 
against  the  pope,  and  himself  being  opposed  by 
two  anti-abbots.  Ulrich's  partisanship  also  brought 
him  into  conflict  both  with  Reichenau  and  with 
Constance;  the  country  about  St.  Gall  was  devas- 
tated; and  learning  in  the  monastery  sank  to  a  low 
level,  even  the  Casus  Sancti  OaUi  being  kept  only 
indifferently,  and  its  concluding  portion  being 
written  in  German  by  a  layman,  Christian  Kuche- 
meister.  St.  Gall  had  been  completely  secularized, 
yet  as  a  spiritual  principality  it  maintained  its  im- 
portance, embracing  the  territory  between  Ror- 
schach and  Wll  and  the  mountain  districts  of  kp- 
penzell.  Among  the  abbots  were  many  of  ability, 
though  more  knightly  than  spiritual  in  type,  such 
as  Uhich  rV.,  Conrad  of  Busnang,  and  Berchtold. 
Meanwhile,  what  in  the  tenth  century  had  been  the 
little  village  of  St.  Gall  had  been  steadily  increasing  in 


importance,  and  simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsbuig,  it  constituted  itself  an  imperial 
city,  soon  even  attempting  to  effect  a  confederation 
of  the  Swabian  cities.  The  closing  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  moreover,  brought  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  into  conflict  with  the  Swiss  confederation; 
and  though  the  antithesis  came  to  an  end  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  spiritual  principality  of  St. 
Gall,  as  part  of  the  German  Empire,  into  the  con- 
federation, the  abbots  still  maintained  connection 
with  the  empire  and,  when  they  judged  it  to  their 
advantage,  assumed  a  peculiar  intermediate  posi- 
tion. Under  Swiss  protection  the  Appenzell  vas- 
sals of  St.  Gall  threw  off  their  allegiance,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  uprising  of  the  shepherds,  which 
for  a  time  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  mon- 
astery, was  suppressed  in  1408.  Such  was  the  north- 
eastern spread  of  the  influence  of  the  confederation, 
however,  that  in  1451  Abbot  Caspar  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  two  cities  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne, 
and  the  two  cantons  of  Schwys  and  Glarus,  the 
city  of  St.  Gall,  which  had  now  become  entirely  in- 
dependent, joining  this  league  three  years  later. 
Henceforth  abbey  and  city,  like  Appenzell,  which 
entered  their  confederacy  in  1452,  took  an  active 
part  in  Swiss  affairs,  as  in  the  struggles  against 
Charles  the  Bold,  Maximilian,  and  the  Swabian 
League. 

The  first  abbot  of  St.  Gall  not  of  noble  birth, 
Ulrich  Rosch  (1463-91),  strove  indefatigably  to 
unite  all  the  prerogatives  and  possessions  of  his 
monastery,  and  in  1469  purchased  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Toggenburg  from  the  heirs  of  the  extinct  house 

which  had  held  it.    He  thus  came  into 

4.  The     conflict  with  the  city  of  St.  Gall  and 

Reforma-  with  Appensell,  and  though  circum- 

tion.       stances  so  favored  him  that  he  was 

able  to  crush  them,  a  generation  after 
his  death  the  city  seemed  on  the  point  of  triumph- 
ing over  the  abbey.  Zwingli,  bom  in  the  Toggenburg, 
manifested  special  hatred  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall,  and  in  this  he  was  abetted  by  the  buigoma»- 
ter  of  the  city  of  St.  Gall,  Joachim  von  Watt  (q.v.), 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  new  doctrines.  In 
1529  the  cloisters,  deserted  by  the  monks,  were 
seized  by  the  city,  and  Protestantism  worked  its 
will  in  the  abbey  church;  while  from  the  archives 
of  the  monastery  were  taken  the  materials  which 
enabled  Watt  (Vadianus)  to  write  his  Qrdssere  Chro- 
nik  der  Ad>te  and  KUinere  Chronik  der  Aebte  (ed.  £. 
Gatzinger,  St.  Gall,  1875-77) .  The  death  of  Zwingli 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Cappel  war  in  1531  tran»- 
f ormed  the  situation,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
new  abbot,  Diethehn  Blaarer,  reentered  his  abbey. 
The  old  faith  was  reembraced,  except  in  the  city  of 
St.  Gall  and  in  the  Toggenburg,  and  both  Diethehn 
and  his  successors  speedily  revived  the  spiritual  and 
material  preeminence  of  St.  Gall.  Joachim  Opfer 
(1577-94)  was  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  the  suf- 
ferers from  pestilence;  and  Bemhard  Mailer  (1594- 
1630)  and  Pius  Reher  (1630-^)  brought  the  disci- 
pline and  administration  of  the  abbey  to  such  a 
point  that  St.  Gall  was  justly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  Swiss  Benedictine  congregations,  and  lost 
territory  was  regained.  Learning  was  revived  in 
equal  measure;  the  abbey  had  its  own  press  after 
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1633;  and  the  theological  attainmenta  of  Abbot 
Celestine,  Count  Sfondrati  of  Milan  (1687-06), 
were  so  great  as  to  win  him  the  cardinal's  hat. 

The  last  century  of  the  monastery's  existence 
opened  with  the  stormy  period  of  the  last  great 
civil  war  in  Switzerland  (1712),  brought  on  mainly 
by  the  confessional  divisions  and  the  demagogic 
agitations  among  the  Toggenburg  vassals  of  the 
abb^.  The  Protestants  conquered, 
5.  The  to  the  detriment  of  the  monastery,  and 
doting  it  was  only  after  the  death  of  the  stem 
Straggle.  Abbot  Leodegar  Baigisser  (1697- 
n  17)  that  St.  GaU  had  peace.  But  in 
succeeding  years  the  abbey  resumed  its  honored 
career,  so  that  Abbot  Celestine  Gugger  (1740-67) 
could  carry  out  extensive  architectural  plans,  not 
only  constructing  the  imposing  granary  in  Bor- 
schach,  but  also  rebuilding  the  monastery  itself, 
especially  the  late  renaissance  church  on  the  site 
of  the  venerable  medieval  structure,  and  the  re- 
fectory. The  next  abbot,  Beda  Angehm,  sought 
to  introduce  reforms  in  school  and  prison,  but  weak 
economic  administration  plunged  the  monastery 
into  financial  difficulties,  and  the  abbot  had  to  en* 
counter  strong  opposition  from  the  younger  monks, 
and  latei*  even  from  the  older  ones,  though  he 
emerged  from  i}xe  struggle  triumphant,  thanks  to 
the  aid  of  t&e  Confederation.  The  succeeding  ab- 
bacy of  Pancratius  Vorster  was  likewise  marked 
by  storm,  and  though  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
monastery  were  saved  both  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  from  the  greed  of  the  municipality,  and 
though  the  abbot  returned  to  his  abbey  with  the 
victorious  imperial  troops  in  1709,  the  second  battle 
of  Zurich  forced  him  again  to  flee,  and  the  doom  of 
St.  Gall  was  foreshadowed.  The  abbot  fought 
bravely  to  regain  his  rights,  but  in  1805  the  mxp- 
pression  of  the  monastery  was  decreed.  Even  the 
troublous  times  that  came  upon  Switsorland  after 
Napoleon's  fall  could  not  aid  Pancratius,  who  died 
in  the  monastery  of  Muri  in  1829.  The  plan  of  a 
diocese  of  St.  Gall,  thwarted  in  great  part  by  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Abbot  Pancratius,  was  later 
realized;  and  after  the  existence  of  the  double 
bishopric  of  Chur  and  St.  Gall  (1823-14),  the  latter 
received  independent  diocesan  rank  in  1844.  At 
the  suppression  in  1805  the  property  of  the  founda- 
tion was  divided  between  the  whole  canton  and  its 
Roman  Catholic  portion,  the  former  receiving  the 
palace  as  a  government  building,  and  the  latter  the 
treasures  of  the  library  and  archives,  which,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  had  been  regained  in  1804.  The 
monastery  itself,  after  being  used  as  a  spinning  fac- 
tory from  1801  to  1808,  was  made  a  Roman  Catholic 
gymnasium.  (G.  Meter  von  Knonau.) 
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SAIRT  JOHN,  KHIGHTS  OF.  See  Militabt 
Rbuqious  OBDBBa. 

SAINT-MARTni^  8an-m(l^-tan^  LOUIS  CLAUDS 
DB:  French  mysiie;  b.  at  Amboise  Jan.  18,  1743; 
d.  at  Paris  Oct.  13,  1803.  After  studying  law,  he 
entered  the  army  and  at  Bordeaux  beoune  ac- 
quainted with  a  Portuguese  Jew  named  Martines  de 
Pasqualis,  whose  freemasonry  increased  8t.  Mar- 
tin's tendency  to  mysticism.  At  Lyons  and  Paris 
St.  Martin  oonmiunicated,  in  mysterious  phraseol- 
ogy and  ceremony,  his  "  revelation  "  on  God,  the 
spirit  world,  the  fall,  and  original  sin.  Among  his 
hearers  was  a  Count  d'Hauterive,  on  whom  St. 
Martin  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments  at  Lyons 
(1774-76)  to  gain  fellowship  with  the  Logos.  Mean- 
while, he  griulually  withdrew  from  Pasqualis  and 
his  followers,  formed  a  cautious  friendship  with 
Cagliostro,  and  read  Swedenborg.  At  this  period 
he  published  his  first  work,  under  the  pseudonjrm 
of  "  un  philosophe  inc(onnu),"  Des  erreun  et  de  la 
viriU,  ou  lea  hommea  rappdUa  au  prindpe  vniverad 
de  la  acience  (Lyons,  1775),  a  book  which  aroused 
the  anger  of  Voltaire. 

To  propagate  his  views  St.  Martin  now  removed 
to  Paris,  where  he  moved  in  aristoeratie  circles, 
writing  his  emanational  tenets  in  his  Tableau  not- 
urd  dea  rapporta  qui  exiateni  entre  Dieu,  Vhamme  et 
Vunivera  (Lyons  [ostensibly  Edinburgh],  1782).  His 
travels  gained  him  new  acquaintances.  In  England 
he  met  William  Law  and  Best;  he  accompanied 
Prince  Gallitsin  to  Italy  in  1787;  in  1788  he  re- 
sided in  Montb^liard  with  Duchess  Dorothea  of 
WOrttemberg.  Until  1791  he  lived  in  Strasbuig, 
where  he  studied  the  writings  of  Jacob  BShme,  but 
in  the  latter  year  his  father's  illness  forced  him  to 
return  to  Amboise,  where  his  theories  found  little 
S3rmpathy.  To  this  period  of  his  career  belong  his 
L'Homme  de  diair  (Lyons,  1790),  J^oos  homo  (Paris, 
1792),  and  Le  Nouvd  Homme  (1792). 

St.  Martin's  last  close  friendship  was  formed  with 
Baron  Kirchbeiger  of  Bern,  through  whom  he  was 
kept  informed  of  mystic  movements  abroad  during 
the  French  Revolution.  This  latter  upheaval  was 
greeted  by  him  with  joy,  and  after  being  appointed 
tutor,  with  Condoroet,  Siey^  and  Bemardin  de 
St.  Pierre,  to  the  Dauphin  in  1791,  he  became  one  of 
his  jailers  two  years  later.  St.  Martin  himself  was 
later  imprisoned  and  exiled  to  Amboise.  Before 
long,  however,  he  was  sent  back  to  Paris  as  a  teacher 
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at  the  new  nonnal  school  there.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  during  his  inciunbency  he 
wrote  LeUre  d  un  amif  considiraHona  poliHques,  phi- 
loaopkiquef  et  rdigieusea  aur  la  revolution  frangaise 
(Paris,  1795);  Edatr  tur  VcasodaJtion  kumaine 
(1797);  Esprit  dea  choaea  ou  coup  d'onl  pkiloso- 
jMque  awr  la  nature  dea  itrea  et  aur  Vobjet  de  leur 
existence  (1800);  Miniattre  de  r/umme  esprit  (1802), 
besides  translating  a  number  of  the  works  of  Bdhme. 
St.  Martin's  views,  a  mixtiu«  of  cabalistic.  Gnos- 
tic, and  neoplatonic  doctrines  on  a  Christian  basis, 
can  scarcely  be  reduced  to  a  system.  At  the  same 
time,  he  bitterly  hated  the  Church,  yet  fell  into  all 
sorts  of  clairvoyance,  conjuring,  and  juggling  with 
numbers  and  the  tetragrammaton.  His  favorite 
sphere  was  anthropology;  he  held  it  the  aim  of 
man  to  be  still  higher  than  Christ,  the  highest  type 
of  humanity;  in  his  daily  life  St.  Martin  sought 
simply  to  live  like  a  pious  Christian.  For  his  follow- 
ing see  Mabtdost  Order.  (C.  Pfender.) 

Biblioorafht:  La  Corrtapondanee  inSdUe  de  L,  C.  dt  Saint- 
MofUn, .  .  .  6d.  L.  Schauer  and  A.  Chuquet,  Amsterdam, 
1862,  ef.  Myttiad  Phiioeophy  and  Spirit-Manifeslaiiona. 
StUction*  from  the  ,  .  ,  Correepondenee  beiu}een  .  .  . 
Saini-MarUn  .  .  .  and  Kirchberger,  Exeter.  1863;  J.  B.  M. 
Genoe,  NoHee  biographique  eur  L.  C.  de  Saint  Martin^  Paris, 
1823;  L.  Moreau,  Rtfiexione  eur  lee  idSee  deL.C.de  Saint- 
Martin,  ib.  1860;  £.  U.  Garo,  Du  myetieieme  au  xviii. 
eiide.  Beeai  eur  la  vie  et  la  doctrine  de  Sainl-Mariin,  ib. 
1852;  J.  Matter,  Saint-Martin,  le  phUoeopke  ineonnu,  ib. 
1802;  A.  Fxanek,  La  PhUoeophie  myetique  en  France  h  la 
Jin  du  xviii.  eikie,  Saint-Martin  et  eon  mattre  Martinea 
Paaqualu,  ib.  1866. 

SAIRT-MAUR,  san-mdr",  CONGREGATION  OF: 
The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order,  dis- 
tinguished by  reform  in  discipline  and  great  serv- 
ioes^to  learning.  At  the  begimiing  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  monastery  of  Saint- Vanne 

Foundation  near  Verdun  was  reformed  by  Didier 
of  the      de  la  Cour.   Soon  the  famous  old  mon- 

Congrega-  asteiy  of  Moyenmoutier  and  others 
lion.  joined  the  movement,  and  Clement 
VIII.  in  1604  confirmed  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  congregation  within  the  order  under  the 
name  of  Congregatio  SS.  Vitonis  et  Hidulphi.  In 
1614  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  cleigy  ex- 
pressed ^e  wish  that  all  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries associate  themselves  with  this  congregation; 
but  its  general  chapter,  fearing  danger  to  its  spirit 
from  too  large  a  growth,  advised  the  formation  of 
a  second  congregation,  and  in  1618  Dom  Bdnard,  a 
monk  of  Saint-Vanne,  wai  chaiged  with  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  union.  It  adopted  the  name  of  St. 
Maor,  the  companion  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XY.  in  1621,  and  again  by  Urban 
Vm.  in  1627.  By  1652  the  new  congregation  num- 
bered forty  houses,  and  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  had  grown  to  191,  divided  into  six 
provinoes.  The  most  influential  was  the  abbey  of 
Saint-Ckrmaln-dee-Prds  in  Paris,  the  seat  of  the 
superior-general.  Dom  B^nard  had  not  proposed 
to  make  the  congregation  predominantly  a  learned 
one;  it  was  the  first  superior-general,  Dom  Tarisse 
(169(M8),  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  splendid 
edifice  of  learning  which  was  gradually  reared  by 
the  monks.  Their  activity  has  embraced  all  de- 
partaoeDlA  of  kuciwledge,  but  eq)^ially  the  history 
orFraadbso^tfihtoOUriDb.    BebSdeb  iUs  c^eria! 


outline  given  here  of  the  long  series  of  master^works 
which  ^ey  produced  by  their  indefatigable  and 
intelligent  labors,  further  inf onnation  will  be  found 
in  separate  articles  on  the  more  distinguished 
members. 

They  made  their  own  the  science  of  paleography, 
or,  as  it  was  then  called,  diplomatics;  Mabillon  is 
regarded  as  its  actual  founder,  with  his  De  re  dip- 
lomatica  (1681)  and  its  supplement  (1704) .   As  these 

works  had  special  reference  to  France, 

Contribu*   Dom  Tassin  published  a  general  trea- 

tions  to     tise  under  the  title  Nouveau  traiU  de 

Paleogra-   diplomatique  (6  vols.,  1750-65);    and 

phy   and    what  this  did  for  Latin  paleography 

Chronology.  Montfaucon  attempted  to  do  for  Greek 

in  his  PalcBographia  GrcBoa  (1708). 
Modem  scientific  chronology  may  also  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  them.  Every  historian 
knows  the  value  of  the  Art  de  verifier  lea  datea,  be- 
gun by  Dantine  and  finished  by  Cl^mencet  (1750; 
1770;  1783-02;  1818  sqq.),  which  has  been  called 
the  most  noteworthy  monument  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  scholarahip.  To  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity a  considerable  contribution  was  made  by 
Montfaueon's  Antiguiti  expliqrUe  en  figvrea  (10 
vols.,  1710).  In  the  history  of  language,  the  con- 
gregation took  part  in,  though  it  did  not  originate, 
Du  Cange's  great  doaaarium  media  et  infimce  Latinr 
iiatia,  which,  originally  published  in  1687,  was  in- 
creased one-half  by  Dantine  and  Carpentier  (6  vols., 
1733-36,  with  a  supplement  by  Carpentier,  4  vols., 
1766;  and  two  revised  and  ei^aiged  editions,  1840 
sqq.  by  Henschel,  and  1883  sqq.  by  Henschel  and 
Fabre). 

The  most  extensive  labors,  however,  were  given 
to  history.  Colbert  had  sought  in  vain  for  able 
scholars  to  continue  the  undertaking  of  a  collection 

of  the  sources  of  French  history,  until 

Contribtt-   Chancellor  d'Aguesseau  persuaded  the 

tions  to     congregation  of  Saint-Maur  to  take  it 

History,     up.    Martdne  and  then  Bouquet  had 

chaige  of  this  branch,  and  their  work 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  fifteen  folio  volumes 
of  Scriptorea  rerum  GaUicarum  et  Francicarutn  be- 
tween 1738  and  1818,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  This 
body  has  also,  since  1814,  taken  charge  of  the  His- 
toire  littiraire  de  la  France,  begun  by  Dom  Rivet 
and  extending  to  thirteen  volumes  between  1733 
and  1763,  a  collection  of  sources  which  has  immense 
value  for  the  literary  history  not  only  of  France 
but  of  all  medieval  Europe.  Provincial  histories 
surpassing  those  of  any  other  country  are  also  due 
to  the  congregation.  Their  researches  in  the  li- 
braries of  their  own  monasteries  and  their  travels 
in  quest  of  documents  (especially  MabiUon's  jour- 
ney to  Italy  and  Montfaucon's  to  Germany)  gave 
them  an  opportunity  to  bring  together  unpublished 
material  of  the  highest  importance.  The  most  fa- 
mous of  their  works  in  this  department  are  D'Ach- 
ery's  SpicHegium  veterum  aliquot  acriptorum  (13 
vols.,  1653-77);  the  Vetera  analecta  of  MabiUon  (4 
vols.,  1675-^);  Mart^ne's  CoUecHo  nova  veterum 
acriptorum  (1700);  the  Theaaurua  novua  aneedotorum 
by  Martdneta&d  QuiwcL  (5  vols.,.  1717),  sis  well  as 
thdfr  V(^6  Ukirc^e  de  ^leux  reUgitux  binidietCna 
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(1724) ;  the  Duinum  Italicum  of  Montfaucon  (1702), 
and  his  BMioUieca  bibliothecarum  manuscriptcrum 
nova  (2  vols.,  1739). 

In  the  field  of  church  history,  their  first  noted 
work  was  the  continuation  and  revision  of  the  Oallia 
Christiana  originally  published  by  a  Benedictine 
not  connected  with  the  Maurists,  Dom  de  Sainte- 
Marthe,  in  1656.    They  carried  it  on 
Contrihu-   from  Sainte-Marthe's  death  in  1726  to 
tions    to    1785,  by  which  time  thirteen  volumes 
Church     had  appeared,   forming  a  model  on 
History  and  which  similar  works  for  other  coun- 
Patristict.   tries  have  since  been  planned.    The 
work  was  taken  up  anew  in  1856  (16 
vols.,  Paris,  1715-1865,  vols.  xiv.,-xvi.  by  B.  Hau- 
r6au).    The  history  of  the  martyrs  was  treated  by 
Dom  Ruinart  in  his  Acta  primorutn  martyrum  (1680) . 
Much  was  done  in  the  way  of  editing  primitive  lit- 
uigies;  the  best^o^n  works  in  this  department 
are  Menard's  Sacramentary  of  St.  Gregory  (1642), 
Mabillon's  De  liturgia  GalUeana  (1685),  Mart^ne's 
De  arUiquia  monachorum  riHbue  (2  vols.,  1700  sqq.), 
and  De  antiquie  ecdesuB  riHbue  (4  vols.,  1700  sqq.). 
In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  Acta  Mno 
tarum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  begun  by  D'Achery  and 
continued  by  Mabillon  and  Ruinart  (9  vols.,  1668 
sqq.),  and  the  Annalee  ordinie  S,  Benedicti,  Mabil- 
lon's most  famous  work,  completed  by  Massuet  (6 
vols.,  1703  sqq.).    The  most  enduring  service  ren- 
dered by  the  congregation  was  its  editions  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  are  remarkable  monuments  of 
scholarship,  distinguished  by  enlightened  criticism, 
careful  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  admirable 
introductions  and  excursuses.    They  originally  con- 
templated only  the  publication  of  medieval  writers, 
principaUy  those  of  their  own  order.    The  first  was 
the  Concordia  regularum  of  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
edited  by  Menard  (1628).    But  the  general  favor 
shown  to  these  editions,  the  wish  to  put  thoroughly 
good  texts  into  the  hands  of  their  novices,  and  the 
wealth  of  manuscripts  accessible  to  them  induced 
them  to  extend  the  plan.    Augustine  was  the  first 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  be  published  (11  vols.,  1679- 
1700) ;  the  choice  of  this  author  in  the  midst  of  the 
Jansenistic  controversy  is  significant  of  the  attitude 
of  the  congregation  toward  the  vexed  questions  of 
the  day,  which,  in  fact,  was  one  of  scarcely  concealed 
sympathy  with  Port-Royal,  if  not  with  Jansenism 
in  general.   The  first  early  Greek  text  published  was 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  by  D'Achery  and  Menard 
in  1645;  but  no  special  attention  was  paid  to  this 
department  until  near  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
Montfaucon  edited  Athanasius  (3  vols.,  1698).  The 
work  continued  until  the  publication  of  the  Opera 
of  Gregory  Naziansen,  b^:un  by  Maran  in  1788, 
was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.    Useful  work 
was  done  also  on  the  old  Bible  versions;  included 
were  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  ed.  Montfaucon  (2 
vols.,  1713),  the  Bibliotheca  divina  of  Jerome,  ed. 
Martianay  (vol.  i.  of  Jerome's  works,  1693),  and  the 
Latinoe  versiones  antitpia,  ed.  Sabatier,  Baillard,  and 
Vincent  de  la  Rue  (3  vols.,  1743-49). 

Lack  of  space  excludes  detailed  accoimt  of  a  great 
mass  of  other  works,  partly  of  an  edifying  nature, 
partly  dealing  with  various  subjects,  in  classical 


literature,  Hebrew,  the  arts,  geography,  and  even 
the  natural  sciences.    In   oontroverey,  to  which 

they  were   not  seldom  exposed,  the 

Odier      Maurists  showed  the  same  calm  mod- 

Labon.     eration    and    intellectual    superiority 

that  mark  all  their  work.  An  attack 
by  De  Ranc^,  the  founder  of  the  Trappists,  on  devo- 
tion to  mere  learning  among  monks,  called  forth 
Mabillon's  admirable  Traits  dee  itudee  monaetiquee 
(1691).  They  were  often  engaged  in  disputes  with 
the  Jesuits,  provoked  especially  by  their  edition  of 
Augustine,  and  wrote  not  a  few  strong  criticisms  of 
the  constitution  Unigenxtue.  They  exposed  them- 
selves to  attack  also  by  a  tendency  to  follow  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  and  some  of  their  members 
even  inclined  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
oentiuy  to  fraternise  with  Voltaire  and  t^  Ency- 
clopedists (qq.v.).  The  congregation  was  dispersed 
by  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  at  the  Revo- 
lution; the  last  member,  Dom  Brial,  died  in  1828. 
After  his  death  some  friends  of  Lamennais,  with  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  of  Mons,  bought  the  abbey 
of  Solesmes  near  Cambnu  with  a  view  to  reviving 
the  congregation.  In  1837  it  was  made  a  regular 
abbey  of  the  restored  Benedictine  order  in  France, 
the  head  of  which  its  abbot  was  to  be.  Under  Dom 
Gu^ranger  (1805-75)  a  new  start  was  made  in  the 
old  Maurist  direction;  but  up  to  the  present  the 
early  excellence  has  not  been  reached.  The  most 
distinguished  of  Dom  Gu^ranger's  associates  was 
Jean-Baptiste  Pitra  (q.v.),  whose  most  noteworthy 
achievement  is  the  SpioUegium  Soleam/enM,  a  col- 
lection of  unpublished  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers  (4  vols.,  1852-58,  followed  by  8 
vols,  of  Analecia  epieilegio  Solesmensi  parata,  1876- 
1891,  and  by  2  vols,  of  Analeda  novieeima,  1885- 
1888).  (O.  ZOcKUBBf.) 

Bibuoobaprt:  Helsrot,  Ordna  tmmattiQuea,  vi.  286  sqq.; 
B.  Pm.  BMioiheoa  Ben^ieto-Mauriana^  AufibuzE.  1715; 
P.  Le  Cerf .  BibUoiMque  kutorique  «t  eriHque  dm  auieurt 
de  la  conffriffaUon  de  St.  Maur,  The  Hague.  1720;  R.  P. 
Taann,  Hiai.  lUUnnre  de  la  eonar^oation  de  8.  Maur,  Brus- 
sels. 1770;  HeiiMt.  in  TQS,  1833.  parts  1^.  1834,  part 
1:  E.  C.  de  Ifalan,  Hul,  de  MainUon  tide  la  eonorigaium 
de  St.  Maw,  Paris.  1843;  U.  Robert.  SuppUment  h  TAi*- 
toire  de  la  oongrtooHan  de  St.  Maur,  Paris,  1881;  C.  de 
Lama.  BMiotMque  dee  Serivaina  de  la  eotHrrigation  de  St. 
Maur,  Paris.  1882;  A.  Sicaxd.  Lea  £tudea  daaaiQuea  etvani 
la  rhtolutwn,  Paris.  1887;  E.  de  Broglie.  MaMUon  el  la 
aocitti  de  Vabbaye  de  St.  Oermain  dea  PrSa,  2  vols..  Paris, 
1888;  E.  Gigas.  LeUrea  dea  UnSdietina  de  la  eonorigation 
de  St.-Maur  1741  «•..  Copenbacen.  1893;  J.  B.  Vanel.  Lea 
BinUictina  de  St.-Oennainrdea-Pria  et  lea  sooante  luon- 
naia,  Paris.  1894;  idem,  Nkrolooe  de  rdigieux  de  .  .  .  SL 
Maur,  ib.  1896;  idem.  Lea  BhtSdicHna  de  SairU-Maur, 
Paris.  1896i  J.  A.  Endres,  Korreapondena  der  Mauriner 
mii  dem  Emmeramem,  Stuttgart,  1899;  J.  M.  Besse.  in 
Revue  dea  adeneea  eceUaiaatiquea,  ii  (1902).  143  sqq..  230 
sqq..  532  sqq.;  Heimbuofaer,  Orden  und  KongmfoUone^ 
L  306-313. 

SAINT-SIMON,  san-st"m6n  or  sdnt^oi'mmi, 
CLAUDE  HENRI,  COUNT  DE:  French  socialist; 
b.  at  Paris  Oct.  17,  1760;  d.  there  May  19,  1825. 
He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution, 
and  after  many  adventtires  was  major  and  com- 
mandant at  Mets  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Weary 
of  military  life,  he  traveled  through  Holland  and 
Spain,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1802,  after  an  unhappy 
marriage,  he  resumed  bis  sci^ti$c  studio  fancying 
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that  he  could  accoznpliflh  his  intended  social  renova- 
tion through  an  alliance  of  science  and  industry. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  traveled  in  Gennany  and 
KnglanH,  but  f  oimd  nothing  to  reward  his  pains.  By 
this  time  he  had  lost  his  property.    He  now  wrote, 

^  amoDg  other  works,  LeUre8  d*un  Jiabitant  de  Genhfe 
d  «u  eontemporains  (1802);  Introduction  aux  tra- 
roux  sdentifiguea  du  dixneuvihne  tUde  (2  vols., 
1808);  De  la  riorganisation  de  la  s'kUU  europienne 
(1814);  and  L*Indu8ine,  ou  diacusnone  poliHques, 
moralea  et  pkUosapfnquea  (1817).  His  appeals  for 
financial  aid  to  scholars,  bankers,  and  Napoleon 
hiniBelf  were  in  vain.   Cuvier  alone  encouraged  him, 

^  whOe  Lafitte  and  Temaux  helped  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing  his  writings.  All  his  efforts  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public  were  equally 
fruitless,  even  his  daring  Le  Politiquef  Vorganisateur, 
9ytUme  induetrid  dee  BowrbonB  et  dee  Stuarta  (1820). 
In  despair  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  but  was 
prevented  from  so  doing.  Henceforth  his  fortunes 
were  better,  and  with  the  help  of  his  devoted 
adherent,  Olinde  Rodrigues,  he  published  his  Cat^ 
chisme  politique  (1823-24)  and  Nouveau  christian' 
tame  (1825;  Eng.  transl.,  New  Chrietiantiyf  Lon- 
don, 1834). 

In  St.  Simon's  ideal  society  indiistry  was  to  rule 
all.  By  "  industry,"  however,  he  understood  all 
labor,  scientific  as  well  as  manual,  so  that  among 
the  working  classes  scholars  and  artists  were  to  con- 
stitute the  aristocracy.  While  recognising  the 
power  of  the  medieval  Church  as  a  factor  of  civil- 
isation, however,  he  failed  to  understand  the  basal 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  holding  that  the  princi- 
ple of  Christ  and  the  apostles  afforded  "  the  quickest 
possible  amelioration  of  material  conditions  among 
the  poorer  classes."  He  was  equally  blind  to  the 
course  of  histoiy,  maintaining  that  the  gradual 
changes  in  doctrine,  dogma,  and  mode  of  thought 
were  the  results  of  capricious  interference  on  the 
part  of  individuals. 

The  teachings  of  St.  Simon  were  propagated  by 
his  followers,  the  St.  Simomsts,  who  included  Rod- 
rigues, Auguste  Comte  (see  PosmvisM),  Bazard, 
and  Enfantin.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  closed 
by  the  government  because  of  their  radicalism,  and 
Enfantin  established  at  Mdnilmontant,  which  was 
then  a  suburb  of  Paris,  a  sort  of  monastery,  where 
he,  as  "  pdre  supreme,"  ruled  a  community  in  mot- 
ley. But  it  was  closed  for  offenses  against  morality, 
and  Enfantin  and  his  colleague,  Michel  Chevalier, 
were  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  thus 
breaking  the  spirit  of  ^e  entire  movement.  His 
works  have  been  collected  in  (Euvrea  de  Satnl-Stmon 
et  d'EnfanHn  (47  vols.,  Paris,  1865-78),  to  which  a 
life  is  prefixed.  (C.  Pfendbb.) 

Bibuooraprt:  F.  W.  Carowe*  Der  Saini-Simoniamua  und 
die  heutioe  franzdeiache  PhUoaaphie,  Leipao.  1831 .  L.  Stdn. 
Der  Sogialiamue  und  Kommuniamue  dee  heutigen  Prank- 
rtieh,  ib.  1842;  C.  Des  Ouenois,  £tudee  litUrairee  et  hio- 
graphiquee,  Paris,  18M;  N.  O.  Hubbard,  Saint-Simon,  ea 
vie,  eee  travattx,  ib.  1857;  Marie  Reoourt,  RSeurrection  du 
Ptre  Enfantin.  Quelquee  lumiiree  eur  la  doctrine  de  Saint' 
Simon,  ib.  1868;  W.  R.  L.  R«ybaud,  Studee  eur  lea  riforma- 
tewra  eontemporaine,  ib.  1864;  A.  J.  Booth.  Saint  Simon, 
and  Saint  Sinumiem,  London,  1871;  P.  Janet.  Saint- 
Simon  et  le  Saint-Simonieme,  Paris,  1878;  O.  Wanchauer, 
SaintrSimon  und  der  Saint-Simoniemue,  Leipsic,  1892; 
G.  Weil,  Un  ^rSeuremar  du  eocialiema,  Saint-Simon  et  eon 


mvmre,  Paris,  1894;  idem,  L*£cole  eaint-eimonienne,  eon 
hitt.,  eon  infiuenee  jueq*h  noe  joure,  ib.  1896;  P.  Weisen- 
gnien.  Die  eoeialuneeenecKaftlichen  Ideen  Saint-Simone, 
Basel,  1895;  S.  Charlety,  Hiet,  du  Saint-Simonieme  (i8$S- 
1864),  Paris,  1896;  L.  Paoli.  Le  Saint-Simonieme  en  Italie, 
ib.  1898;  La  Grande  EneuelopSdie,  vol.  zxix.,  ib.  1901; 
F.  Muokle,  Saint-Simon  und  die  dkonomieehe  Oeeehiehte- 
tKeorie,  Jena,  1906. 

SAINTS,  VENERATION  OF:  In  accordance  with 
Old-Testament  usage  (e.g.,  Dan.  vii.  18  sqq.)  the 
name  "  saints  "  (Gk.  hagiin,  Lat.,  eancti)  is  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  especially  to  those  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem.  This  use  occurs  as  late  as  Hippoly- 
tus.  At  an  early  time  attention  was  directed  to  in- 
dividuals who  by  deeds  and  lives  of  extraordinary 
piety  seemed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in 
exceptional  fulness.  Naturally  this  character  was 
ascribed  to  those  whose  lives  were 
Before  crowned  with  the  glory  of  martyrdom, 
Constantine.  a  view  definitely  expressed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  account  rendered  by  the 
community  at  Smyrna  of  the  death  of  Polycaip 
(about  155).  The  reproach  advanced  by  the  Jews 
that  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  seemed  desirous  of 
adoring  Polycarp  in  place  of  Christ  caused  the  com- 
munity to  define  their  attitude  toward  the  martyrs 
whom  they  declared  they  '^  did  not  worship  as  they 
did  Christ  the  son  of  God,  but  regarded  them  wiUi 
fond  affection  as  witnesses  aiid  imitators  of  the 
Lord."  Yet  Lucian  bears  testimony  to  the  rever- 
ence with  which  the  confessors  were  regarded  even 
in  their  lifetime.  Between  them,  as  representatives 
of  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  saintliness,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Church  a  certain  measure  of  rivalry 
prevailed;  on  the  theory  that  their  superabundant 
merit  might  atone  for  the  failings  of  others,  they 
came  to  exercise  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of 
the  keys. 

With  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  the  ces- 
sation of  persecution  in  the  State  the  early  con- 
fessors together  with  the  prophets  and  apostles  at- 
tained an  unprecedented  authority. 
Rise  of  and  names  of  hitherto  local  vogue  be- 
tfae  Ciiltus.  gan  to  receive  the  veneration  of  the 
entire  Church.  Through  the  venera- 
tion of  saints  heathenism  made  its  way  into  the 
Church  which  had  supplanted  it.  Pagan  worship  of 
the  dead  became  Christian  martyrolatry,  and  the 
birthday  feasts  of  the  martyrs  were  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  banquets  signalizing  the  pagan  parenta- 
lia  (V.  Schultze,  Geeckichie  dee  Untergange  dee 
griechischrT&mischen  HeidenthumSf  ii.  351-353,  Jena, 
1892).  Aphrodite  became  the  source  of  legends  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Pelagia,  Maria,  Marina, 
Margaret,  Anthusa,  and  Eugenia,  and  during  the 
last  years  of  an  expiring  paganism  marked  by  the 
wide-spread  worship  of  female  divinities  greater 
emphasis  came  to  be  laid  on  the  worship  of  the 
"  Mother  of  God."  With  the  gods  came  also  the 
heroes;  the  hymn  to  the  martjrr  was  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  hymn  to  the  hero,  the  translation  of  one 
was  the  deification  of  the  other,  and  the  pagan 
statue  was  replaced  by  the  Christian  relic,  in  the 
adoration  of  which  such  enlightened  spirits  as 
Gregory  of  N3'ssa  engaged.  The  host  of  saints,  in- 
creased by  th<  accession  oC  a  ne^  category,  that  of 
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ascetieB,  is  addressed  by  Gregory  Nairiansen,  by 
BasQ,  Slid  by  Jerome  as  intercessors  between  nuin 
and  God.  Not  alone  thdr  bones  but  their  graves 
and  their  shrines  are  instruments  of  blessing;  they 
appear  to  those  who  invoke  them  or  are  represented 
by  angels  who  assume  their  form;  and  though 
Augustine  issues  a  warning  against  the  adoration  of 
the  dead  and  argues  that  the  saints  are  to  be  rev- 
erenced as  mod^  and  not  worshiped  as  gods,  with 
him,  too,  the  prayers  for  the  saints  at  the  eudiaris- 
tic  oblations  becxnne  transformed  into  an  appeal 
addressed  to  the  saints  for  their  intercession.  JiUian 
was  in  a  position  to  reproach  the  Christians  with 
having  abandoned  the  service  of  the  gods  for  that 
of  mere  men.  In  his  time  every  altar  had  its  relics 
and  the  sick  were  laid  in  the  diapels  of  the  saints 
as  formerly  they  were  placed  in  the  temples  of 
.£sculapius.  Tbs  opposition  of  a  Eunomitis,  a  Eu- 
staUiius,  or  a  YifplantiuB  oould  not  check  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  cult.  The  wearing  of  relics  as  amu- 
lets became  common,  the  aid  of  the  saints  was  in- 
voked before  the  inception  of  important  measures, 
and  formal  gratitude  was  rendered  them  on  the 
successful  completion  of  an  adventure.  Particular 
lands  and  particular  trades  and  professions  adopted 
their  patron  saints. 

The  veneration  of  the  saints  was  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  second  Nicene  Council  (787)  which 
distinguished,  however,  between  the  proakynetia  or 
daidaOf  the  reverence  due  to  the  saints  and  the 
absolute  worship,  latreia,  to  be  ren- 
in the  dered  to  God  alone  (see  Duua).  In 
the  West,  though  the  Caroline  Books 
(q.v.)  pronounced  for  the  veneration 
of  the  saints,  Charlemagne  was  no 
friend  of  the  cult  in  its  extreme  form,  and  the  Sjmod 
of  fVankfort  in  794  declared  against  the  addition  of 
new  names  to  the  list  of  those  venerated.  Butimder 
Louis  the  Pious  (814-840)  the  translation  of  saints 
became  common,  and  though  protests  against  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  cult  are  found  after  1104 
the  principle  of  the  practise  was  not  assailed.  In 
the  case  of  a  Bernard  or  Francis  of  Assisi  venera- 
tion was  paid  to  a  saintly  character  even  in  his  life- 
time. It  was  the  voice  of  the  people  that  at  first 
bestowed  the  title  of  holiness;  Ulrich  of  Augsburg 
was  the  first  to  receive  the  papal  canonisation. 
Scholasticism  supplied  the  dogmatic  basis  for  the 
worship  of  saints  by  describing  them  as  friends  of 
God  and  intercessors  before  his  throne.  The  dis- 
tinction between  douleia  and  laireia  was  preserved 
and  the  saints  were  divided  into  six  categories,  par 
triarohs  and  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  confes- 
sors, virgins,  and  holy  women.  Indeed  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
many  new  saints,  the  worship  of  Anna,  the  mother 
of  Hary,  becoming  at  that  time  the  basis  of  a 
separate  cult  in  Gomany. 

The  Reformation  in  transforming  the  ideal  of  the 
religious  and  moral  life  struck  at  tiie  roots  of  saint 
worship.  The  certainty  of  salvation  obtained 
through  faith  in  Christ  made  the  intercession  of 
saints  not  only  superfluous,  but  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Christ  as  the  sole  advocate.  The 
Augsbung  Oonf essioix  declares  itself  clearly  o^  the 
poini.    Tbto  AVddgy  ^itAAi  )pfanflfi«  W»  MMMxg 
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of  honors  to  the  saints  though  it  finds  no  Scriptural 
basis  for  their  invocation,  and  Luther  in  the  Schmal- 
kald  Articles  declares  definitely  against 
The  Refor-  the  practise.     The  Coimcil  of  Trent 
matk>n  and  contented   itself    with  declaring  the 
After.      practise  "  good  and  useful,"  and  de- 
cisively rejected  a  proposal  looking  to 
its  abandonment.     In  fact,  however,  saint  woi^p 
continued  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  the  religious 
life  of  the  southern  peoples.   In  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  the  saints  are  invoked  ''  not  as  gods  but  as 
friends  of  God."    Altars  are  not  dedicated  to  them. 
In  practise  the  worshiper  addresses  himself  to  his 
name  saint  after  the  Virgin,  and  the  feast  days  of 
the  saints  have  pushed  the  Sabbath  day  into  the 
background.   The  Russian  Church  has  added  many 
saints  to  those  it  received  from  the  Greek  Church, 
but  it  knows  no  actual  process  of  canonization.    It 
considers  the  most  important  mark  of  sanctity  to 
be  the  delay  in,  or  the  total  absence  of,  physical 
decomposition  following  death,  together  with  exhi- 
bition of  miraculous  powers.    See  Canonization; 
O^MuuNioN  or  Saints;  and  Acta  Marttrum  and 
Acta-  SANCTOBinc.  (N.  Bonwetbch.) 

BiBUOoBArar:  Th«  Uteimtiiie  of  fixBt  importanoe  is  given 
in  Acta  Mabttbum,  Acta  Sanctorum*  which  the  stu- 
dent ean  not  afford  to  mifls.  Further  treatises  (selected 
from  an  immense  literat«ue)  of  a  general  nature  are:  C. 
Gabier,  CaneUri§t%qufe»  dm  minU  dana  Vari  poptdaire,  2 
vols.,  Paris.  1867;  H.  Usener.  Lefftnden  der  heUigen  Pda- 
gia,  Bonn,  1870;  W.  H.  Anderdon,  Evenino»  with  the 
SainU,  London,  1883;  Q.  F.  L.  Du  Broo,  Le$  SainU  pa- 
twfu  dea  eorporaHon§,  2  vols.,  Paris.  1887;  H.  Samaon.  Die 
SehutduOioen,  Padeibom,  1880;  idem.  Die  HeUigen  ale 
Kinhenpot^'one,  ib.  1892;  T.  Trade,  Dae  Heidentvem  in 
der  rOmieehen  Kirthe,  BUder  aue  dem  religideen  und  eUt- 
Uchen  LAen  SUditaiiene,  4  vols.,  Ctotha,  1880-^1;  8. 
Biessel,  Die  Verehrung  der  HeUigen  und  ihrer  Relvjuien  in 
Deulechland,  ib.  1890;  F.  Kattenbusch,  Vergleiehende 
Konfeeeiondtunde,  L  466  sqq.,  Freibuig,  1892;  H.  R. 
Pereival,  The  Imooeaiion  of  SauUe^  London.  1806;  O. 
Pfleiderer,  DU  Atiribtde  der  HeOigen,  Ufan,  1807;  H. 
Leclereq.  Lee  Martyre.  ReeueU  de  piicee  authentiquea 
eur  lee  marigr;  3  vols.,  Paris,  1902-04;  E.  Hells.  Sttsdiea 
in  Saintehip,  London,  1903;  H.  P.  Brewster,  SaiinU  and 
Feetivale  of  the  Chrietian  Church,  New  York.  1904;  E.  A. 
Greene.  SainU  and  their  Symbole,  London,  1904;  J.  Hahn- 
Hahn,  Die  MUriyrer,  Regensbuig,  1904;  E.  Lucius,  Dm 
Anfltnge  dm  HeUigenkvUe  in  der  ehrietliehen  Kirche,  Tfl- 
bincen,  1904;  H.  Delehaye,  Lee  Legende  hagiographiquee, 
Bnissels,  1905;  D.  H.  Kerier.  Dm  PatronaU  der  HeUigen, 
Uhn,  1905;  H.  Siebert,  BeUrdge  sur  vorreformatoriechen 
HeUigen'  und  ReLiquiencerehrung,  Freiburg.  1907. 

For  eastern  hagiology  consult:  A.  Ehrhaidt.  Die  Le^ 
gendeneammlungen,  Freibufg,  1896;  idem,  Forechunaen  eur 
Hagiographie  der  grieehieehen  Kirehe,  in  RQS,  1807.  pp.  67 
sqq.;  L.  Clugnet.  BiUiothique  hagiographique  orUntale, 
Paris.  1901  sqq.;  O.  Rabeau.  Le  CuUe  dee  eainte  done 
TAfrique  e&f«MiMM,  ib.  1903.  For  England:  John  Wilson. 
The  Bnglith  Martyrologe,  Conieyning  a  Summary  of  the  Lioea 
of  the  .  .  .  Saiintee  of  the  Three  Kingdomee,  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Ireland  collected  .  .  .  into  monethe  after  the  Form 
of  a  Cattendar  according  to  every  Sainte*e  Feetivity,  London. 
1608;  idem.  The  Roman  Martyraioge,  according  to  the  Re- 
formed Calendar,  ib.  1627;  John  Bowden,  Oratorwin  Ltves 
of  the  SainU,  4  vols.,  ib.  1873-76;  T.  Walsh.  The  Church 
ofBrin,  Her  Sainte,  3  parta,  New  Yoiic,  1886;  R.  Stanton, 
Menology  of  England  and  Walee,  London,  1887;  F.  Heit- 
emeiyvr,DU  HeUigen  DeuUchiande,  PaderiMm.  1888;  John 
Pinkerton,  VUm  antiqum  eancUrum  qui  habiiaverunt  in  ea 
parte  Britannia  nunc  vocaia  Scotia  vd.  ejue  ineulU,  ed.  W. 
M.  Mitoalfe.  2  vols..  Paisley.  1890;  The  Book  of  Liemore, 
Oxford.  1890;  F.  A.  Smallpieoe,  The  EngliA  Sainte  of  the 
En(fiieh  Calendar,  ib.  1894;  F.  E.  Amold-Forster,  Studiee 
in  Church  Dedicatione,  or,  BngUnuTe  Patron  Sainte,  3  vols.. 
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Hamig  upon  National  CharaeUr  lUuitraiodhytho  Lives  of  tho 
EnoUak  SainU,  ib.  1902.  For  other  countries:  G.  Sainati, 
ViU  dei  Santi  naH  notta  Dioeooi  Pioana,  Pisa,  1884;  E. 
Noyes,  SaiiUo  of  Italy,  London,  1901;  £.  P.  M.  Sauvajce, 
iictos  dst  sotnfM  de  iSouen,  Rouen,  1884  sqq.;  C.  A.  Ber- 
Botilli,  Dm  Hoai4i«n  der  Merowinger,  Tdbingen.  1900;  A. 
Lesrand,  Leo  Vies  deo  oainU  de  la  Brelagne  ArmonQue, 
Quimper,  1901;  Mary  Hamilton,  Oreek  Sainla  and  their 
FeoHvaU,  London.  1910;  T.  F.  M aaken.  The  Canonitation 
efSaintM,  ib.,  19ia 

On  the  saints  in  art  eonsult  the  literature  under  Abt 
▲SID  Cbttbch;  Pi^MTiMO,  Illuitbatitb  and  DmcotULTivm, 
Chbzstxan;  and  Sculptukb,  CBBxenrxAN  Usa  or;  and  the 
followinc:  C.  £.  Clement,  The  SainU  in  AH,  London, 
1899;  N.  Bell,  The  SainU  in  ChritHan  Art,  3  vols.,  ib. 
1901-04;  Maisaret  E.  Tabor,  The  SainU  in  Art;  with 
their  AttrihyUo  and  Symbole  alvhabotieallu  arranged.  New 
York.  1908. 

SAXKOS.    See  Vb8tiixmt8  and  Insignia,  Eo 

CXESIASnCAL. 

SALEM  WITCHCRAFT.    See  Witchcrait. 

SALES,  FRAHCIS  DS.  See  Francis,  Saint,  or 
Sales. 

SALI6,  salig,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST:  German 
Lutheran  church  historian;  b.  at  Domersleben,  near 
liagdebuig,  Apr.  6,  1602;  d.  at  WolfenbUttel  (32 
m.  8.e.  of  Hanover)  Oct.  3,  1738.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Halle  (1707-10)  and  Jena 
(1710-12),  and,  after  preaching  in  his  native  town 
for  two  years,  returned  to  Halle,  where  he  lectured 
on  philology,  theology,  and  history.  Here  he  pub- 
lished his  PkUowphumena  veierum  et  recenHarum 
de  anima  et  ejus  immorUdittUe  (Halle,  1714)  and 
took  part  in  editing  the  Neue  haUieche  Bibliathek, 
In  1717  he  became  associate  rector  of  the  lyceum  at 
WolfenbUttel,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death.  Drawing  his  materials  almost  entirely  from 
the  great  library  at  WolfenbQttel,  Salig  wrote  his 
De  Euiyekianismo  ante  EvJtychium  (WolfenbUttel, 
1723),  a  work  which  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  of 
Nestorianism,  and  thus  inspired  him  to  write  a 
voluminous  Eviychianiemi  hieUrria,  which  was  never 
published.  He  wrote  also  De  diptychie  veterutnf  tarn 
profame  quam  aacria  (Halle,  1731),  but  his  fame  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  labors  in  the  history  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  began  with  the  VotUtdndige  Hietarie 
der  augeburgieehen  Kenfeasion  und  deradben  Apologie 
(Halle,  1730).  This  was  followed  in  1733-35  by  the 
VoOaUlndige  Hiatorie  der  augaburgiaehen  Korrfeaaion 
und  deradben  tugethanen  Kirchen  (omitting  the 
Scandinavian  chiuches),  in  which  an  unmistakable 
ssrmpatfay  is  shown  for  the  followers  of  C.  Schwenk- 
feld  (see  Scrwenxfbld  ton  Ossig,  Caspar, 
Schwknxfbldianb)  and  V.  Krautwald.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  series  appeared  posthumously  under 
the  title  Vollatdndige  Hiatorie  dea  tridenHniachen 
Kormliuma  (3  vols.,  ed.  S.  A.  Ballenstedt  and  J.  S. 
Baumgarten,  Halle,  1741-45).  (T.  Kolde.) 

BnuooKAPBT:    J.  A.  BaUenstedt,  De  vita  et  obitu  .  .  . 

C.  A.  Saliaa,  Hebnstadt.  1738;    F.  K.  Hinohinc,  Bie- 

lorioeMUterarieehee  Handbyeh,  z.  79,  Leipeie.  1807;  J.  M. 

H.  DArinc.  Die  Oelohrton  Thoologen  Deuteehlande,  iiL  092. 

Neuetedt.  1833. 

SALISBURY,  s6lsl>uivi(llSW8ARUM):  Capital 
of  Wiltshire,  England  (78  m.  w.s.w.  of  London), 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  a  popidation  of  21,900 
(1901).  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
eariy  English  architecture,  was  built  1220-58  and 
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restored  since  1868.    The  cloisters,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  are  the  most  perfect  in  England,  and  con- 
stitute a  square  with  sides  of  181  feet. 
Bzblioobapht:  W.  H.  R.  Jonee,  DoeumonU  IttuabraHne  the 
Hiet.  of  the  Cathedral,  City  and  Dioeeee  of  Salitbwy  m  tho 
Itth  and  ISth  Centwriee,  Salisbuxy.  1891;    G.  D.  Boyle. 
Saliebwy  Cathedral,  London.  1897;  C.  Wordsworth,  Cero- 
moniee  and  Proeeeeione  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salie- 
bury,  Gambridce,  1901. 

SALLE,  JEAlf  BAPnSTB  DE  LA.  SeeCJEBUvriAN 
Brotbebs. 

SALMANTICENSES,  sal-man-tiHsen'sts:  Two  ex- 
tensive scholastic  compilations  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  prepared  by  Discalced 
CarmeUtes  at  Salamanca.  The  first  was  a  presen- 
tation of  Thomistic  dogmatics,  and  the  second  a 
compend  of  Roman  CaUiolic  moral  theology.  The 
two  were  preceded  by  the  Discalced  Carmelite  Can^ 
plutenaea,  or  Collegium  CamphUenae  pkilaaapkicum, 
hoc  eat,  artium  curatia  aive  dxapuUOUmaa  in  Ariato- 
tdia  diaJecticam  et  philoaophiam  naturalem  jtata  an' 
gdici  doctoria  divi  Thamce  dodrinam  et  ejua  achotam 
(5  vols.,  Alcala,  1624-25).  The  dogmatic  work  of 
the  Salamanca  Carmelites  bore  the  title  of  Curaua 
theologicua,  Summam  theotogicam  divi  Thoma  doo- 
ioria  angdici  complectena  (9  vols.,  Salamanca,  1631 
sqq.;  3d  ed.,  by  Pahni,  Paris,  20  vols.,  1871-85). 
The  theological  standpoint  of  the  dogmatics  is  strict- 
ly Thomistic,  frequently  assailing  the  semi-Pelagian- 
ism  of  Molina,  and  more  or  less  opposed  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  moral  compend,  or  Cvraita  theotogia 
moralia  (6  vols.,  Salamanca,  1665  sqq.),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  akin  to  the  Jesuit  scholastic  in  its 
probabilism.  The  chief  collaborators  on  the  dog- 
matics were  Antonius  de  Olivero  (Antonius  a  liatre 
Dei),  Dominicus  a  Santa  Theresa,  and  Johannes  ab 
Annuntiatione;  and  on  the  morals  Frandsctis  a 
Jesu  Maria,  Andreas  a  Matre  Dei,  Sebastiantis  a 
Joachim,  and  Ddefonsus  ab  Angelis. 

(O.  ZOCKLBBf.) 
Bibuoobaprt:  N.  Antanius,  Bibltotheea  Hiepaniea,  I  113, 
ii.  220,  Rome,  1672;  K.  Werner,  Thomae  von  A^mn,  iii. 
361  eqq.,  Ret«»bttxs,  18M;  J.  J.  I.  von  DAlUncer  end 
F.  H.  ReuBch,  OeeehiehU  der  Moraletreitiokeiten  in  der 
riymieeh-katholieehen  Kirehe,  i.  81,  410  sqq.,  Bonn,  1887; 
Heimbufiher,  Orden  und  Kangregationen,  n.  664;  KL,  x. 
1566. 

SALMASIUS,  sal-m6'shi-us,  CLAUDIUS  (CLAUDS 
DB  SAUMAISB):  French  Protestant  polyhistor; 
b.  at  Semuren-Auxois  (128  m.  s.e.  of  Paris)  Apr. 
15,  1588;  d.  at  Spaa  (18  m.  s.e.  of  Li^e),  Bdgium, 
Sept.  3,  1653.  While  a  student  of  philosophy  at 
Paris  (1604-06),  he  professed  Calvinism,  and  later 
studied  jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg  (1606-09). 
Returning  to  France,  he  became  an  advocate  at 
Dijon,  but  feeling  himself  impeded  in  such  a  career 
by  his  Protestantism,  he  turned  to  literature,  and 
quickly  became  renowned  throughout  Europe.  He 
accepted,  in  1632,  the  offer  to  succeed  Joseph  Scali- 
ger  at  Leyden.  Here  his  scope  as  an  author  spread 
constantly.  At  the  height  of  his  fame  he  defended 
the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  and  Charles  I.  against  the 
commonwealth,  in  his  anon3rmous  Defenaio  regia 
pro  Carolo  /.  (Leyden,  1649),  which  provoked  the 
anger  of  liilton,  to  whom  he  replied  in  his  posthu^ 
mous  Ad  Miltonum  reaponaio  (Divione,  1660).  In 
1650  he  accepted  the  call  of  CSuistina  of  Sweden  to 
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Stockholm.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
climate  and  his  controversiea  with  laaak  Voaeius 
and  Nicolaufl  Heinaiua  caused  him  to  return  to 
Leyden,  laden  with  gifts  and  honors  from  the  queen. 
His  theological  works  deal  with  exegesis,  church 
history,  and  canon  law.  To  the  first  cat^ory  be- 
long his  editions  of  Nilus'  De  primatu  papa  Romani 
and  Barlaam's  Monachi  (Hanau,  1608),  and  to  the 
second  his  Amici  ad  amicum  de  tuburbicariis  regionir 
&US  et  ecdeHis  auburbicariis  epittola  (n.p.,  1619)  and 
also  his  Eucharisticon  Jacobo  Simumda—hotti  in  de- 
fense of  Jacques  Sirmond  (q.v.)  against  Jacobus 
Gothofredus.  Salmasius  published  an  edition  of 
Tertullian's  De  pallia  (Paris,  1622),  which  led  Pe- 
tavius  to  write  his  p8eudon3rmous  AnUmii  Kerkoetii 
ammadversarum  libtar,  to  which  Salmasius  replied  in 
the  CoT^ftUatia  animadvertorum  ArUonii  CereaUii, 
audore  Francisco  Franco  (Middelburg,  1623).  In 
1638  the  De  umtris  (Leyden,  1638)  involved  its 
author  in  strife  with  theologians  and  jurists.  This 
was  followed  by  the  De  modo  usurarum  (1639),  Dia- 
triba  de  mutuo  (1640),  and  DieeertaUo  de  fctnore 
(1640).  Petavius  assailed  Salmasius  in  his  Disser- 
tationee  ecdesiaetica,  and  Salmasius  answered  in  the 
pseudonymous  Walonia  Meeaalini  de  epiecopis  et 
preabyteris  (1641),  and  in  De  primaiu  papcB  (1645). 
In  like  maimer  he  wrote,  imder  the  pseudonym  of 
Simplicius  Verinus,  the  De  tranetubstantione  (The 
Hague,  1646).  (G.  LAUBMANNt). 

BxBXJoaaAPHT:  Salmami  epittolarum  liber  /.  Accedunt  de 
latidibtu  et  viia  ejuedem  prolegmnena,  ed.  A.  Clementio, 
heydea,  1656;  J.  Amd,  Bxereitatio  de  error^ua  Salmaeii 
in  theciogia,  Wittenberg,  1651,  reproduoed  in  G.  H. 
Goetae,  Elogia  Oermanorvm  theotooomm,  pp.  207-231, 
Labeok,  170S:  A.  Vont,  OraHo  in  exeeaewn  Salmaeii,  ib. 
1654;  P.  Pspillon,  BQdioiMque  dee  atdewe  de  Bourgogne, 
iL  247-286.  Dijon.  1742;  A.  J.  von  der  Aa,  Bioffraphiaeh 
Woordepboek  der  Nederlanden,  xvii.  33-53,  Haarlem,  1852 
■qq.;  B.  and  E.  Haac,  La  France  proieeUmte,  ix.  149-173, 
10  vols.,  Paris,  2d  ed.,  1877  sqq.;  £.  Esger,  UHettmieme 
en  France,  L  227,  Paris.  1869. 

SALMERON,  sOl'me-rOn",  ALPHONSO:    Jesuit; 
b.  at  Toledo  Oct.  8,  1515;   d.  at  Naples  Feb.  13, 
1585.    He  studied  at  Alcala  and  Paris;  joined  Ig- 
natius Loyola,  1534,  and  became  one  of  the  foimders 
and  most  active  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Fanatical  in  his  resistance  to  the  Reformation,  he 
visited  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  papal  theologian,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  (16  vols.,  Cologne,  1602-04,  and 
after),  which  are  more  theological  than  exegetical. 
Bibuoorapht:   The  two  important  lives  are  by  O.  Boero, 
Florenoe.  1880  (in  Italian),  and  I.  Tom,  Baroelona,  1887 
(in  Spanish).    Gonsult  also  KL,  x.  1665-^66;   Vicourouz, 
XHefionnatre,  fssc.  zxxv.  1378-1379;    and  the  literature 
under  jBsnm. 

SALMON,  GEORGE:  Church  of  Ireland;  b.  in 
Dublin  Sept.  25,  1819;  d.  there  Jan.  22,  lOCH.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A., 
1839;  M.A.,  1843),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1844 
and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was 
assistant  to  the  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Dub- 
lin University  (1845-66);  senior  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  lecturer  in  the  same 
subject  (1848-^);  and  regius  professor  of  divinity 
(1866-88).  He  was  also  junior  dean  in  1848,  exam- 
ining chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1852- 


1864  and  1885-88,  university  preacher  in  1852-55 
and  1857-65,  and  deputy  Archbishop  King's  lecturer 
in  1862.  From  1888  imtil  his  death  he  was  prov- 
ost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  from  1871  was 
also  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 
He  wrote,  besides  several  volumes  of  collected  ser- 
mons, Hietorical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Teitam€nt(lSS5);  The  InfaUibaHy 
of  the  Church  (1888);  Some  Thoughle  on  the  Textual 
Criticiem  of  the  New  Testament  (1897);  and  The 
Human  Element  in  the  Oospds.  A  Commentary  of 
the  Synoptic  Narrative,  ed.  N.  J.  D.  White,  London, 
1907. 

SALMOND,  STEWART  DDIGWALL  FORDTCE: 

Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Aberdeen  June  22, 
1838;  d.  there  Apr.  20,  1905.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  College  and  the  University,  Aberdeen,  and 
at  Erlangen;  was  assistant  professor  of  Greek,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1861-64;  classical  examiner, 
1864-67;  minister  at  Barry,  Forfarshire,  1865-76; 
professor  of  systematic  theology  and  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen, 
after  1876;  and  principal  after  1898.  He  translated 
with  notes  parts  of  vols,  vi.,  ix.,  xiv.,  and  xx.  of 
the  ANF  (Edinbuigh,  1867-71),  and  of  vols.  viii.  and 
ix.  of  transL  of  Augustine  (1873),  and  was  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  Peter  (New 
York,  1883),  in  Philip  Schaff's  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament;  on  the  Epistle  of  Jude  (New 
York,  1890)  in  The  Ptdpit  Commentary;  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  (London,  1902)  in  the  Century  Bible; 
on  Ephesians  (1904);  and  of  The  Life  of  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  (Edinbuigh,  1884);  An  Exposition  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  (1884);  The  Parables  of  our  Lord 
(1884);  The  Life  of  Christ  (1887);  and  The  Sabbaih 
(1894)~the  last  four  are  included  in  The  Bible  Class 
Primers.  He  published  also  The  Christian  Doctrine 
o//mmar(a/t(y  (Edinburgh,  1895;  4th  rev.  ed.,  1901). 
He  was  editor  of  The  Bible  Class  Primers;  The  Crit- 
ical Review  of  Current  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Literature;  and  coeditor  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs 
of  The  International  Theological  Library. 

SALOME.  See  Hebod  and  his  Family,  I.,  §S  1, 
3,  5,  IL,  H  3,  6;  James  L,  1. 

SALT:  Important  both  as  a  condiment  and  as  an 
element  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  of  sacrifice.  The  Dead 
Sea  rendered  it  easy  for  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  ob- 
tain salt  (Gen.  xiv.  3;  Deut.  iii.  17;  Josh.  iii.  16), 
and  they  obtained  it  also  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Crystals  of  salt  were  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea  ready  for  gathering  (cf.  EcchiB.  xliii.  19),  and 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  sea  are  beds 
of  rock  salt  (cf.  Gen.  xix.  26;  Wisd.  of  Sol.,  x.  7). 
The  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  have 
an  incrustation  of  coarse  salt  when  the  water  re- 
cedes each  year  (Ezek.  xlvii.  11;  Zeph.  ii.  9).  For 
many  thousand  years  the  tribes  about  the  Dead 
Sea  have  driven  a  thriving  trade  in  salt.  According 
to  I  Mace.  X.  29,  xi.  35,  a  tax  was  levied  on  salt, 
of  which  the  temple  consumed  immense  quantities 
(Ezra  vi.  7);  supplies  of  salt  could  be  obtained  in 
the  temple  market  by  the  worshipers  (Ezra  vi.  9. 
vii.  22).  According  to  Josephus  the  salt  of  Sodom 
alone  was  used  for  the  temple. 
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There  are  in  the  Bible  a  few  alluaooB  to  aalt  as 
a  eeasoniiig  (Job  vi.  6).  The  prophet  Elisha  threw 
salt  into  an  unhealthy  well  (II  Kings  ii.  19  sqq.). 
To  eat  one's  salt  (Esra  iv.  14)  was  the  same  as  to 
eat  a  person's  bread,  and  when  a  guest  had  tasted 
bread  and  salt,  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
tribe.  Salt  was  accordingly  used  in  making  a  treaty, 
possibly  as  a  symbol  of  purity  combined  with  the 
inviolable  relation  established  by  eating  the  salt  of 
a  host.  The  covenant  of  salt  could  not  be  broken 
(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  zviii.  19;  II  Chron.  ziii.  5). 
What  was  salted,  being  preserved  from  corruption, 
could  be  regarded  as  ritually  piue  and  as  worthy 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  deity.  Herein  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  use  of  salt  in  the  ban  and  in  the 
sacrifice.  When  the  ban  was  placed  upon  a  dis- 
trict, it  was  sown  with  salt  to  imply  that  the  groimd 
in  question  was  dedicated  to  the  divinity.  It  was 
extremely  perilous  to  occupy  land  thus  devoted  to 
God  (I  IQngs  xvi.  34;  cf.  Josh.  vi.  26).  In  like 
manner,  an  animal  was  sprinkled  with  saJt  to  make 
it  fit  to  be  a  burnt  offering  to  Yahweh  (Eiek.  xliii. 
44;  Mark  ix.  49).  Though  this  ceremony  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Bible,  it  may 
well  have  been  practised  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  only  allusions  to  salted  sacrifices  in  early  times 
are  those  of  the  meal  offering  (Lev.  ii.  13)  and  of 
the  shewbread  (Lev.  xxiv.  7,  LXX.).  The  oriental 
custom  of  rubbing  the  new-bom  child  with  salt 
must  be  regarded  as  a  religious  ceremony  to  purify 
the  infant  defiled  by  contact  with  the  impurity  of 
childbirth  and  to  dedicate  the  babe  to  God  and  pro- 
tect it  against  demonic  influence. 

The  Bible  frequently  alludes  figuratively  to  the 
properties  of  salt.  When  Jesus  termis  the  disciples 
**  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  he  regards  them  as  a  new 
purifying  element  to  counteract  moral  foulness. 
Other  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  liark  ix.  49-^50; 
Luke  xiv.  44;  Col.  iv.  6.  The  Hebrews  were  like- 
wise acquainted  with  the  fondness  of  cattle  for  salt 
(Isa.  XXX.  24).  The  salt  of  Palestine  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Europe,  since  it  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  gypsum,  magnesia,  and  other  minends. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  salt  is  used  in  ex- 
orcism, and  as  the  salt  of  wisdom  is  placed  on  the 
tongue  at  baptism.     Salt  is  likewise  put  in  holy 
water  with  reference  to  II  Kings  ii.  21-22,  and  the 
salt  for  cattle  is  duly  blessed.    (R.  Zehnpfund.) 
BnuoGXAPBT:    Tlw  two  booka  of  most  value  are  H.  C. 
TnambuU.  The  CovenatU  of  Salt,  New  York,  1800  (not  to 
be  overlooked);    mnd  M.  J.  Schleiden,  Dm  Salt,  pp.  73 
■qq.,  Leipsic,  1875.    Conmilt  furtber:    Shalden,  in  Bx' 
ponior,  xi  (1880),  70  aqq.;    H.  H.  Wendt,  Tmehino  of 
Jenu,  ii.  92  sqq.,  London,  1802;    Landbeii,  Arabieat  v. 
134-107.  Leyden,  1808;   U.  Wileken,  OriechtecKe  Oetnua 
aua  AtovpUn,  i.  141  sqq.,  Leipsie,  1800;    F.  Sehwally, 
SemiHoehe  KritomtUriUmer,  p.  32,  ib.  1001;    Smith,  Rd, 
of  Sem.,  p.  470;    WeUhaussn,  HeidetUum,  pp.  124,  180; 
Bensincer,  Arehdotogie,  pp.  60,  110,  377-378;    DB,  iv. 
353;   EB,  iv.  4247-50;   DCO,  ii.  1838-30;   XL,  x.  1585- 
1580;  and  the  commentaries  on  the  passaces  cited. 

SALUTATIONS,  HEBREW:  The  Hebrew  salu- 
tation is  in  its  essence  an  invocation  of  good  f ortune, 
joy,  peace,  the  blessing  of  God  ((3en.  xxiv.  60,  xlvii. 
7).  In  fonn  it  was  often  a  question  after  one's  wel- 
fare (Gen.  xliii.  27),  and  might  be  given  in  person, 
by  letter,  or  by  messenger,  on  arrival  or  at  depar- 
ture, or  at  a  chance  meeting  on  a  journey  (I  Sam. 


xiii.  10;  II  Kings  x.  15;  II  Sam.  viii.  10).  At  least 
among  later  orientals  greetings  became  so  cere- 
monious and  protracted  that  t£ey  constituted  seri- 
ous interruption  (II  Kings  iv.  29;  Luke  x.  4);  Jews 
seem  not  to  have  offered  greetings  to  (^entiles  (Matt. 
V.  47).  The  simplest  formula  was:  Is  it  well? 
(II  Sam.  XX.  9),  or:  Peace  be  unto  thee  (Judges 
xix.  20);  on  departure  the  expression  was:  Go  in 
peace  (I  Sam.  i.  17).  Specifically  Hebraic  was  the 
blessing  which  contained  the  name  of  Yahweh  (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  An  honorific  form  is:  Let  the  king  live 
for  ever  (I  Kings  i.  31),  employed  in  Babylonia, 
Persia,  Phenicia,  and  Carthage. 

The  gestures  which  accompanied  the  salutation 
varied  according  to  station  both  in  degree  and  in 
the  matter  of  repetition,  and  included  the  bowing 
of  the  head  (I  Kings  i.  16),  deep  obeisance  (Gen. 
xviii.  2;  I  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  and  prostration  (Gen. 
xlii.  6).  A  horseman  dimnounts  when  meeting  a 
superior  (Gen.  xxiv.  64)  and  greets  him  with  honor- 
ific bowing.  Other  forms,  expressing  humility,  are 
kissing  the  feet  and  bowing  the  knee  (Luke  vii.  38; 
II  Kings  i.  13).  Salutation,  especially  by  a  man  of 
lower  degree,  was  often  accompanied  by  gifts  (C^en. 
xxxiii.  11,  :diii.  11),  and  in  return  gifts  were  made 
by  the  superior  on  departure  (I  Khigs  x.  10  sqq.). 
Other  forms  were  kissing  the  hand,  the  beard,  and 
the  mouth,  and  embracing.  The  kiss  upon  the  face, 
mouth,  neck,  and  eyes  were  signs  of  friendship  or  of 
the  love  of  kinship.  (E.  LsTBERt.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  C.  M.  Doughty,  TroveU  in  Artdna  Deteria, 
passim.  2  vols..  Cambridge.  1888;  G.  M.  Maokie,  BibU 
Mannera  and  Cu$toma,  p.  160.  London,  1000;  Beniinger, 
Arehdotogie,  p.  171;  DB,  ii.  263,  iv.  366-367;  EB,  iv. 
4262  sqq.:  JB,  vL  8»-«0;  DCO,  I  692-603;  KL,  Vr  131&* 
1310. 

SALVADOR.    See  Central  Ahebica. 

SALVATION:  In  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage the  purpose  and  result  of  the  redeeming 
activity  of  C3od.  Of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  ex- 
pressions, yesha  and  yeshu*ah  signify  help  in  gen- 
eral; marpe,  recovery  from  disuse,  but  also  in  a 
broader  sense  deliverance  of  any  kind  (as,  for  in- 
stance, Jer.  viii.  15;  Mai.  iii.  20,  E.  V.,  iv.  2).  The 
Greek  sdUria  (from  «d«,  "  safe  ")  means  security  of 
personal  life  by  protection  from  any  injury.  This 
expression  corresponds  exactly  to  the  German  Heily 
since  Gothic  haiUf  Old  High  Germ,  heil,  Eng. 
'  Vhole,"  means  ''  safe,  sound,  intact." 

In  Old-Testament  prophecy  the  salvation  of 
Israel,  which  is  to  be  effected  by  God's  saving  deed, 
became  the  comprehensive  expression  of  hope  for 
the  future  and  the  content  of  tiie  Messianic  activity 
(see  Messiah,  Messianibm).  It  means  originally 
deliverance  from  hostile  oppression  and  realization 
of  lasting  peace  and  welfare,  but  these  external 
acts  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  God  are  conditioned 
by  the  religious  and  moral  attitude  of  the 
people  (Isa.  xlv.  22,  lix.  20).  Thus  salvation  can 
be  realised  fully  only  by  an  ideal  religious  and  moral 
order  of  life  through  the  remission  of  guilt  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  24,  xliii.  25)  and  moral  renovation  (Jer.  xxxi. 
33  sqq.).  The  spiritualisation  of  the  blessing  of  sal- 
vation was  completed  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
salvation  denotes  that  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is 
mediated  by  Christ's  redeeming  activity,  saves  from 
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judgment,  and  admits  to  God's  kingdom  (Luke  i. 
77).  The  basis  of  salvation  is  God's  love  (Rom.  v. 
8  sqq.)*  The  means  by  which  God  effects  the  indi- 
vidual's salvation  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  (Rom.  i. 
16;  I  Cor.  i.  21).  The  condition  of  reception  is 
faith  (Rom.  z.  9;  John  iii.  16). 

For  the  changes  in  the  eoclesiafltical  conception 
of  salvation  see  Redemption.  In  dogmatic  lan- 
guage the  term  soZus  was  not  strictly  defined.  The 
older  Protestant  dogmatidans  used  it  to  express 
the  total  result  of  dbrist's  activity  in  the  sense  of 
redemption,  but  also  for  the  share  of  the  individual 
in  redemption.  After  the  Lod  iheologici  had  made 
room  for  a  more  logical  disposition  of  dogmatic  mar 
terial,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  (soteriology)  be- 
came an  independent  part  of  the  Christian  system 
of  doctrines.  (O.  Kibn.) 

BiBUoaRAPRT:  R.  H.  CSiarias,  CrtHeal  HuUny  of  tKt  Doc 

trine  of  a  Future  Life,  Loodoii,  1899;  G.  F.  OeUer.  The- 

otogy  of  the  O.  T.,  i.  27,  ii.  309.  £diiibui«h.  1875;   C.  A. 

Brigaii.  Meuiauie  Fropheey,  New  York,   1902;    JB,  x. 

863-^MM:  «nd,  for  the  Chriitian  eoooeptkm,  the  literature 

under  Dooma. 

SALVATIOH  ARMY:  An  international  oigani- 
lation  having  for  its  purpose  the  uplift  of  the  mor- 
ally, spiritually,  and  materially  destitute.  Its 
founder  was  William  Booth  (q.v.),  who  in  1865  com- 
menced holding  meetings  in  a  disused  burial-ground 
in  London  belonging  to  the  Quakers.  Its  first  name 
was  the  Christian  Mission,  which  was  changed  in 
1878  to  the  present  name,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  military  titles,  uniforms,  and  paraphernalia.  The 
new  title  seemed  to  express  more  fittingly  the  pur- 
pose of  the  oiganisation,  and  also  to  infuse  into  the 
workers  an  esprit  de  corps  while  at  the  same  time 
it  caught  the  popular  ear  and  gained  a  hearing 
which  otherwise  might  not  have  been  secured.  The 
work  extended  in  the  notorious  East  End  of  London, 
and  conversions  were  made  which  showed  that  a 
need  had  been  met  which  was  not  supplied  through 
the  channels  of  ordinary  church  work.  The  growth 
of  the  work,  which  in  1878  had  81  corps,  127  offi- 
eers,  and  1,987  workers,  aroused  some  opposition; 
but  the  opposition  was  overcome  and  the  activities 
were  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  then 
out  into  the  coimtry  and  to  the  other  large  cities  of 
England,  over  the  entire  United  Kingdom,  gained 
a  footing  upon  the  continent,  then  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  into  the  British  colonies  in  gen- 
eral, until  at  the  present  all  westera  Europe,  Ice- 
land, Italy,  India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Japan,  Korea, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  South 
America,  and  several  of  the  West  Indies  are  occu- 
pied by  the  organization — ^in  all  fifty-four  countries 
In  which  twenty-eight  languages  are  used  in  the 
■enrces.  In  1910  the  reports  indicated  for  the  en- 
tire organisation  8,574  corps  and  outposts,  16,244 
officers,  cadets,  and  employees,  and  56,867  local  offi- 
cers, and  21,681  bandsmen.  It  has  received  official 
recognition  from  several  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  while  in  other  quarters  as  exalted  its  work 
has  be^  commended. 

The  basis  of  the  army  doctrinally  is  that  of  ortho- 
dox Christianity  without  the  distinctions  of  sect. 
Its  object  includes  the  betterment  in  all  worthy  re- 
spects of  those  whom  it  can  reach  in  its  various 
ways.    It  discards  all  distinctions  except  those  of 


piety  and  ability,  men  and  women  work  side  by 
side;  while  the  ordinary  conventionalities  employed 
in  the  usual  agencies  of  Christian  work  are,  if  the 
case  demands,  entirely  disr^arded.  The  specific 
directions  its  work  takes  are  first  religious,  aiming 
at  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  either  indifferent 
to  religion  or  are  opposed  to  it;  second,  social,  aim- 
ing to  reach  especially  the  poor  and  destitute.  In 
carrying  out  its  specifically  missionary  work,  preach- 
ing and  exhorting  in  the  vernacular  of  the  country 
are  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and  also  in  the 
halls  which  are  provided  by  volimtary  offerings. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  many  thousands  of  conver- 
sions are  reported  yearly,  converts  being  gathered 
from  all  classes.  The  social  work  is  very  varied. 
It  includes  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
food  and  shelter  depots  and  cheap  restaurants 
for  the  poor.  In  thm  the  Army  cares  for  many 
thousands  yearly,  furnishing  food  and  lodging,  in- 
sisting upon  cleanliness  in  person  and  habit  while 
under  the  care  of  the  institutions,  while  religious 
services  are  held  regularly  for  the  inmates.  In  close 
connection  with  this  chiss  of  work  is  the  home  visi- 
tation in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  dties,  the  women 
entering  the  homes,  ministering  to  the  sick,  supply- 
ing medicines,  washing  and  dressing  children  for 
school,  even  cleansing  the  house  and  furniture,  sup- 
plying food,  and  on  occasion  preparing  the  dead  for 
burial.  Work  among  prisoners,  including  the  pro- 
viding of  employment  upon  their  release,  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  work.  The  Army  has  also 
established  orphanages,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
where  the  tndning  of  the  children  b  both  mental 
and  industrial.  It  also  maintains  a  network  of  in- 
dustrial homes  in  connection  with  which  work  is 
furnished  and  the  self-respect  of  the  beneficiaries  is 
fostered.  Salesrooms  are  kept  in  connection  with 
these  in  which  articles  suitable  for  use  in  the  house- 
hold are  dispensed  at  prices  which  are  a  boon  to  the 
poor  and  worthy.  Those  who  enter  these  homes  are 
encouraged  and  helped  to  obtain  work  outside  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  thus  the  idea  of  alms- 
giving is  eliminat>ed  so  far  as  the  nature  of  individual 
cases  permits.  Farm  colonies  have  been  established 
which  supplement  the  other  establishments  for  fur- 
nishing work  to  the  needy.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful branches  of  the  Anny's  operations  is  the  rescue 
work  for  fallen  women,  in  which  twenty-two  homes 
are  maintained.  It  is  claimed  that  between  eighty  ^ 
and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  rescue  cases  prove  to  be 
permanent.  Maternity  wards  are  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  these  homes.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  also  employed  its  organisation  as  a  means  for 
collecting  and  disbursing  f  imds  in  great  emergences 
like  those  of  the  earthquake  disasters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Messina  and  environs.  A  recognised  prac- 
tise with  the  Army  is  the  furnishing  of  Christmas 
dinners  to  the  poor  and  unemployed,  in  the  United 
States  alone  350,000  were-  the  guests  on  a  single 
Christmas.  Its  funds  in  the  course  of  a  year  are 
large,  $300,000  being  spent  in  the  single  item  of  poor 
relief.  A  careful  system  of  bookkeeping  is  in  vogue, 
the  accounts  are  regulariy  audited,  ami  yearly  re- 
ports are  issued  and  filed  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  under  which  the  Army  is 
incorporated. 
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[In  Gennany  in  1911  the  army  reports  190  sta- 
tions, with  twenty-eight  institutions  for  social  bet- 
terment, including  twelve  homes  for  men,  seven 
rescue  homes  for  women,  and  three  "  Samaritan 
homes/'  besides  kindergartens  and  other  oiganized 
means  of  help.] 

In  the  United  States  work  was  begun  in  1880  by 
Commissioner  Geoige  RaUton  and  seven  women 
officers.  It  reports  896  corps  and  outposts,  3,875 
officers  and  employees,  75  workingmen's  hotels,  4 
women's  hotels,  and  in  these  accommodation  for 
6,592  is  furnished  nightly,  and  1,961,677  beds  each 
year,  20  food  depots,  107  industrial  homes,  3  farm 
colonies  with  2,000  colonized  and  350  colonists; 
there  are  20  emplojrment  bureaus  lyhich  furnish 
work  for  1,500  persons  each  month,  107  second- 
hand stores,  4  children's  homes,  4  day-nurseries,  and 
23  slum  settlements.  In  a  single  year  in  the  United 
States  309,591  persons  were  affoided  temporary  re- 
lief, summer  outings  were  given  to  3,972  mothers 
and  24,373  childr^,  employment  was  found  for 
65,124  men  and  5,355  women,  1,593,834  pounds  of 
ice  and  4,579,788  pounds  of  coal  were  distributed. 
Regular  visitation  of  prisons,  workhouses,  and  hos- 
pitals is  also  carried  on.  At  the  Paris  Exposition 
a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  oiganization  for  the 
United  States  exhibit  of  the  Salvation  Anny's  oper- 
ations am<mg  tiie  poor.  Wm.  H.  Cox. 

BnuoaaATBT:  Besides  tbe  literature  by  memben  of  the 
Booth  family  (see  Booth,  Catbkbinb  Muicford,  and 
WxixZAM,  and  Booth  Tuckxb,  Emma  Moss,  and  Fxubd- 
■ucK  8r.  Qsoiuu  db  Latoub),  whieh  is  currently  pub- 
Inhed  and  obtainable  at  tbe  principal  Salvation  Anny 
depots,  and  the  literature  under  the  articles  on  the  Booths, 
ooQSuIt:  J.  E.  Butler,  The  Salvation  Army  in  SwiUeriand, 
Landon,  1883;  T.  Kolde,  Die  HeiUarmee,  Eiiangen,  1885; 
L  Ftastalosai,  Was  tat  die  HeOe-Armee,  Halle,  1886;  E.  R. 
Swift,  Drum  Tape,  London,  1887;  J.  O.  Baintow,  Senr 
eaUonal  Beliaion,  London,  1890;  B.  Booth,  From  Ocean 
to  Ocean;  or,  the  Salvation  Army^M  March  from  the  AUantic 
to  the  Pacific,  New  York,  1801;  J.  Fehr,  Die  HeUearmee, 
Frankfort,  1801;  Sir  W.  Besant,  The  Farm  and  the  City, 
A  Study  of  the  social  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  London, 
1900;  J.  PacB.  General  Booth,  ib.  1001;  G.  S.  Raflton, 
BieL  of  ow  South  American  War,  ib.  1002;  J.  HoUins, 
The  Sahation  Army:  a  Study  of  ite  Defects  and  Possibil- 
ities, ib.  1003;  F.  St.  Q.  de  L.  Booth  Tucker,  The  Constd: 
a  Sketch  of  Emma  Booth-Tveker,  ib.  1004;  H.  R.  Hacgaid, 
The  Poor  and  the  Land;  a  Report  on  the  Salvation  Army 
Colonies,  ib.  1005;  idem.  Regeneration;  being  an  Account 
of  the  Social  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Great  Britain, 
ib.  1010;  A.  Ooodxieh«  Life  and  Work  of  General  Booth; 
Story  of  the  Salvation  Army,  ib.  1006t  J.  Sanson,  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Ptd>lic;  a  religious,  social  and  financial  Study, 
Mew  York,  1007  (criticises  Army's  methods  in  Great  Brit- 
ain); Hulda  Fxiederichs,  The  Romance  of  the  JSalvation 
Army,  London,  1008;  G.  S.  Railton.  Day  hu  Day  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  Being  a  brief  Account  of  Salvation  Army 
Work  in  varioue  Countries,  ib.  1010;  Orders  and  Regulations 
for  Field  Oficers,  ib.  1886:  Salvation  Army  Year  Book, 
f.>wM«iiy  published  at  London. 

SALVIAIIUS,  sal-vt-^'nus:  Presbyter  of  Marseilles  ; 
b.  probably  at  Treves  about  400;  d.  after  480.  He 
came  of  a  highly  respected,  and  probably  Chris- 
tian, family,  but  married  a  pagan  wife.  After  her 
conversion,  the  pair  bound  themselves  to  continence. 
Salvianus'  ascetic  tendencies  opened  the  way  for 
him  to  ibe  monastic  circles  of  southern  Gaul,  where 
he  formed  a  dose  friendship  with  Eucherius,  later 
bishop  of  Lyons.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  Salvianus  was  a  presbyter  at  lliarseilles. 

Gennadius  (De  vir,  iU,,  bcviii.)  knew  of  the  follow- 


ing writings  of  Salvianus:  De  trirginitatia  bono  ad 
MarceUum  presbyterum;  Adverette  avarUiam;  De 
prcuenti  pjdido,  and  Pro  eorum  merUo  aoHefacUoniM 
ad  SaUmium  epiecopum  (the  latter  title  apparentiy 
corrupt).  Of  these,  except  for  nine  letters,  only  the 
Advereue  avaritiam  and  the  De  prcBsenH  judido 
(usually  known  as  the  De  gyberruUione  Dei)  are  ex- 
tant (ed.  C.  Hahn,  MGH,  And.  ant,,  I.,  i.  1877; 
F.  Pauly,  CSEL,  viii.).  The  letters  are  fragments 
of  a  collection  which  was  originally  large.  Of 
the  other  two  works  the  Adverstta  avaritiatn  is  the 
older.  It  appeared  pseudon3rmously  as  Timothei  ad 
ecdeaiam  libri  qiuUuor,  and  contributes  to  knowledge 
of  the  moral  ideals  of  monastidsm  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  gulf  between  ordinary  CJhristians 
and  ascetics.  Stress  is  laid  by  Salvianus  on  pov- 
erty, i.e.,  on  the  communism  of  the  primitive  Church. 
The  religious  were  uiged  to  renounce  their  earthly 
possessions  and  were  exhorted  to  leave  their  wealtli 
to  the  Church,  this  being  reconmiended  for  the 
moral  effect  which  such  action  would  produce.  The 
De  gubemoHone  passes  judgment  on  contemporary 
conditions  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  was 
written,  in  all  probability,  between  439  and  451. 
Gennadius,  about  480,  knew  of  only  five  books,  but 
the  work  as  now  extant  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the 
eighth  book.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  why  God,  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  barbarians, 
seemed  to  take  the  side  of  Arians  or  pagans  against 
Catholics.  This  was  due  to  divine  judgment  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  a  thought  ever  reiterated 
by  the  author.  Yet  his  very  unworldliness  freed 
him  from  many  of  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  He 
could  be  fair  to  pagans,  and  even  to  heretics;  and 
was  as  exempt  from  contempt  for  barbarians  and 
slaves  as  he  was  unbiased  in  judgment  on  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  rich.  He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  evil 
conditions  of  social  and  economic  affairs,  and  in 
this  lies  the  historical  value  of  his  pictiures  of  the 
period.  (A.  Haucx.) 

BzBUooaAPBT:  W.  Zschinuner,  Salvianus,  der  Presbyter  von 
MassUia,  und  seine  Schriften,  Halle,  1875;  F.  X.  Himer, 
Commentatio  de  Salviano  ejusque  l&>eUie,  Fidsing,  1800; 
A.  Ebert.  AUgemeine  Oeschiehte  der  Literatur  dee  Mittd- 
alters,  i.  450  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1880;  J.  B.  Ullrich,  De  Salviani 
scriplurm  sacrm  versionibue,  Neustadt,  1802;  A.  HAm- 
merle,  Studien  su  Salvian,  Priester  von  MassQia,  Lands- 
hut,  1803;  Q.  Valran,  Quare  Salvianus  presbyter  Massi- 
liensis  magister  epiecoporum  a  Oennadio  dictue  wit,  Paris, 
1800;  F.  Pauly,  in  the  SHeungAerichU  of  the  Vienna 
Academy,  xcviii.,  part  1;  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie,  pp. 
533-535,  Eng.  transl.,  St.  Louis,  1008;  HuL  litttravre 
de  la  France,  ii.  517  sqq.;  DCB,  iv.  580;  Hauek,  KD,  L 
66-71;  Bchaff,  CAri#Mn  CAiirtA,  iii.  88-80. 

SALVIUS:    Name  of  several  bishops. 

1.  Donatist  bishop  of  Membresa  (Membrissa, 
Membressa;  45  m.  from  Carthage)  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  was  one  of  the  ordainers 
of  Maximianus  and  practised  rebaptism  (Augustine, 
Contra  epUtolam  Parmiani,  iii.  22),  was  deposed  as 
a  heretic,  but  resisted  and  the  civil  power  was 
called  in  to  execute  the  decision.  Salvius  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  his  townsmen,  consequentiy  the  popu- 
lace of  a  neighboring  town  (Abitina)  forcibly  car- 
ried out  the  decree  (308),  so  heaping  insults  and 
contumely  as  to  lead  Augustine  strongj^  to  con- 
demn it  (Augustine,  ut  sup.,  iii.  29).  TtoB  father 
often  refers  to  his  case. 
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2.  Fifth  bishop  of  Martigny  in  Switaerland;  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  To  him 
Eucherius  (q.v.)i  bishop  of  Lyons,  addressed  the 
history  of  St.  ICaurioe  (q.y.),  and  Salvius  responded 
by  dedicating  to  Euch^us  his  only  esctant  work, 
the  LaHadus  (in  part  printed  in  ASB,  Jan.,  i.  43- 
44,  June,  vii.  178  sqq.;  and  in  AfPL,  xiii.  671  sqq.; 
cf.  Histoire  liUiraire  de  la  France,  ii.  294-296;  and 
Ceillier,  AtUeun  aacria,  viii.  452),  a  calendar  of 
things  sacred  and  profane. 

8.  Bishop  of  Alby;  d.  c.  684.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate of  Gregory  of  Tours  (q.v.),  b^gan  life  as  an 
advocate,  but  was  converted,  became  a  monk,  then 
abbot,  and  had  a  vision  of  heaven  which  Gregory 
relates  iHiat.  Franeorwn,  vii.  1).  Gregory  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  incessant  char- 
ity, and  the  church  at  Nevers  (as  also  another)  was 
dedicated  to  him  (ASB,  Sept.,  iii.  576  sqq.). 

SALZBURG,  saits^ilrg,ARCHDIOCBSB  OF:  An 
Austrian  archbishopric,  the  see  city  of  which  is 
Salsburg,  the  Juvavum  of  the  Romans,  who  re- 
duced it,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  province  of 
Noricum,  during  the  campaign  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus  in  15  b.c.  The  original  Celtic  population 
was  quickly  Romanised,  and  Christianity  early 
found  entrance,  doubtless  from  Aquileia,  although 
there  are  no  certain  records  of  the  new  faith  in  the 
city  previous  to  Constantine.  After  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans,  Salsbuig,  which  evidently  had  not 
become  an  episcopal  city  during  this  period,  fell 
into  decay,  nor  did  its  medieval  history  b^gin  until 
the  time  of  St.  Rupert  (q.v.).  The  diocese  was  first 
formi^y  oiganised  by  St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  in  739, 
although  it  was  not  until  987  that  the  dignities  of 
bishop  or  archbishop  of  Salsburg  and  abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  were  made  distinct.  In  798  Salsburg  was 
elevated  to  archiepiscopal  rank  by  Charlemagne,  its 
jurisdiction  embracing  the  sees  of  Regensbuig,  Pas- 
sau,  Freising,  Seben,  and  the  short-lived  Neuburg. 
It  was,  accordingly,  the  largest  German  archbishop- 
ric next  to  llains,  its  boundaries  being  the  Inn  on 
the  west  and  the  Drau  on  the  south,  while  on  the 
north  and  east  it  practically  coincided  with  the 
present  northern  boundary  of  Salsburg  and  St3rTia 
and  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  Styria. 

(A.  Haucx.) 
Throughout  its  history  the  archdiocese  of  Sals- 
buig remained  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
its  rigorous  treatment  of  Ptotestants  exposing  it 
to  much  criticism  from  adherents  of  the  newer  doc- 
trines (see  Salzburg,  Evangelicalb  of).    In  1802 
the  archdiocese  was  secularised,  and  after  belong- 
ing in  turn  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bavaria, 
finally  passed,  in  1814,  under  the  control  of  the 
latter  country.    The  archdiocese  was  reerected  in 
1824,  after  having  been  vacant  since  1812,  and  now 
exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  dioceses  of  Trient, 
Brixen,  Gurk,  Seckau,  and  Lavant.    In  1909  it  had 
a  population  of  263,080  Roman  Catholics  and  1,637 
Protestants,  491  secular  and  130  regular  cleigy,  183 
parishes,  and  a  theological  faculty  in  the  see  city. 
Bibuoqrapht:    Souraes  are  contained  in  MOH,  Script., 
I  (1826).  86  sqq..  ix  (1851),  767  aqq..  zi  (1854).  1  aqq.,  25 
sqq.,  xiii  (1881).  353  sqq.;  ib.  Nee.,  ii  (1890).  45  sqq.;  ib. 
Leg.,  II..  Cap.  rtg.  Franc.,  i  (1883).  226;  SaUlnmer  Ur- 
kundenbueh,  ed.  W.  Hauthaler.  SaUbuzE.  1808;    Rcgcda 
arcAKptaooponim  Salitburgcnnum,  ed.   A.   von  Meiller, 


Vienna,  1866.  Consult:  M.  Hansig.  Oermama  mem, 
VOL  ti.,  Aucibuis.  1720:  O.  A.  Piohler.  SaUntrge  Landa- 
gcuekidUc  Salabuig,  1866;  H.  G.  Qengler,  BeUrOge  lur 
BcehUgcaMchU  Baycmt,  i»rt  1,  Eriangen,  1889;  F.  von 
Pidie,  Abhandlungen  Hber  die  diteaU  OeechiehU  SaUbwgi, 
Innsbruck,  1880;  J.  Loserth,  SaUburg  UHd  SUicmuuk  im 
Ubien  Vimid  dee  16,  JakrhunderU,  Qzas,  1905;  H.  Wid- 
mann,  OeechieMU  SaUtntrg;  2  vols.,  Qotha,  1007-00  (gom 
to  1510):  Gams,  Seriee  epiaooporum,  pp.  307-327;  KL,  i 
X.  1586-1642. 

SALZBURG,  EVAHGELICALS  OF:     The  name 
applied  to  several  thousand  Protestants  expelled 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Salsburg  (q.v.)  in  the 
eighteenth    century.      Protestantism    early  pene- 
trated this  region,  especially  the  Sals- 
Initial      achthal  and   its  vicinity.    Matthseus 

Movements  Lang,  archbishop  of  Salsbuig  at  the 
for        time  of  the  Reformation,  was  at  first 

Repmsion.  not  hostile  to  the  new  movement.  He 
gave  favorable  reception  to  Johann 
von  Staupits,  Paulus  Speratus,  Urbanus  Rhegius, 
and  Wolfgang  Russ,  and  gained  the  approval  of 
Luther.  But  before  long  he  changed  hiis  attitude, 
in  consequence  of  favors  from  the  Curia.  He  now 
roused  enmity  between  Luther  and  Stauintz,  ener- 
getically opposed  the  Protestant  preachers,  and  in 
1520  obliged  Speratus  and  Agricola  (qq.v.)  to  flee. 
A  certain  Matthsus  was  captured,  and  an  ex-Fran* 
ciscan,  Georg  SchArer,  was  beheaded  for  contumacy. 
In  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  Lang  and  his 
successors,  Protestantism  steadily  increased;  exile 
and  visitation  were  alike  in  vain ;  many  of  the  clergy 
broke  their  vows  of  celibacy.  Yielding  to  repeated 
demands,  Arohbishop  Johann  Jakob  granted  the 
laity  the  cup,  but  was  obliged  by  the  Curia  to  re- 
tract his  position.  In  1588  Archbishop  Wolfgang 
Dieterich  visited  Rome  for  instructions,  and  on  his 
return  issued  a  "  Reformation  mandate  "  in  which 
he  commanded  all  Protestants  of  the  city  of  Sals- 
burg either  to  recant  or  to  leave  the  country  within 
a  month,  permission  being  given  the  recalcitrant  to 
convert  their  property  into  money.  Since,  however, 
nearly  all  preferred  exile  to  recantation,  a  second  i 
mandate  was  issued  confiscating  their  property.  In 
consequence  of  these  measures,  many  of  the  wealth- 
iest iiJiabitants  of  Salsbuig  emigrated  to  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  elsewhere,  while  others,  outwardly 
complying  with  Roman  Catholicism,  secretly  ad- 
hered to  Luther's  teachings.  In  1613-15  the  man- 
dates were  extended  by  /Grchbishop  Markus  Sittich 
to  the  entire  r^on  in  view  of  the  increase  of  Prot-  \ 
estantism.  Throughout  Pongau  the  churches  stood 
empty,  while  the  people  thronged  to  Schladming  in 
Styria  to  attend  Lutheran  gatherings;  and  in  Rad- 
stadt,  where  the  Protestants  were  in  the  majority, 
they  demanded  from  the  archbishop  preachers  of 
their  own. 

The  archbishop  increased  the  sternness  of  his 
measures  to  crush  the  Protestant  movement.    Ca- 
puchins sought  in  vain  to  restore  the  Evangelicals 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  (Thurch,  whereupon  the  Prot- 
estants were  required  to  recant  within 

Persaca-    four  weeks  or  fourteen  days,  or  to  be 
tion  i6z5-  banished   with   confiscation   of   their 
X727.       goods.    At  the  same  time,  search  was 
made  for  Protestant  books,  and  impris- 
onment was  enacted  for  those  who  circulated  such 
writings.    Finally,  the  Evangelicals  were  subjected 
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to  the  dragonade,  many  of  whom  feigned  submis- 
sion, though  secretly  maintaining  Lutheran  views. 
A  consideni>le  number  went  into  exile  and  poverty, 
some  600  going  from  Radstadt  and  its  vicinity  to 
Austria  and  Moravia.    Of  2,500  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  mountainB  of  Gastein  only  about  300  prom- 
ised to  live  and  die  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  archbishop,  however,  was  deceived  by  appear- 
ances.   Public  gatherings  indeed  ceased,  but  many 
of  those  who  ostensibly  professed  the  old  faith  se- 
cretly read  Lutheran  works  which  they  had  con- 
cealed.   The  children  were  instructed  in  Lutheran 
doctrines,  and  Protestantism  spread  under  cover. 
This  was  especially  the  case  under  the  mild  Arch- 
bishop Paris  Hadrian  (1619-53),  and  after  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  Protestants  sentenced  to  exile  from 
Roman  Catholic  coimtries  were  allowed  three  years 
in  which  to  dispose  of  their  property.    Neverthe- 
less, these  prerogatives  were  disregarded  by  Arch- 
bishop Maximilian  Gandolf   (1668-87).     In   1683 
Jesuits  discovered  a  congregation  of  secret  Luther- 
ans, ostensibly  professing  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
the  Tefferegg  Valley  on  the  southern  boimdaiy  of 
the  archdiocese.     Attempts  at  conversion  by  Ca- 
puchin monks  and  judicial  endeavors  to  suppress 
Lutheranism  led  only  to  a  more  stubborn  adherence 
to  their  beliefs  imder  the  guidance  of  the  miner 
Joseph  Schaitberger  (q.v.).    The  archbishop  sought 
to  prove  that  these  F^testants  did  not  come  imder 
the  protection  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  that 
they  were  a  sect  adhering  neither  to  the  Augsburg 
nor  the  Reformed  confession,  but  their  represen- 
tatives, when  sununoned  to  Hallein  and  Salzbuig, 
boldly  declared  theoiselves  Lutherans.    After  being 
imprisoned  and  made  the  objects  of  vain  attempts 
at  conversion  by  Capuchins,  ^ey  were  released,  the 
archbishop  requiring  them  to  submit  a  written 
statement  of  their  belief.     Sterner  measures  fol- 
lowed without  success,  and  the  archbishop  finally 
issued  a  mandate  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of 
1685  banishing  the  Protestants  from  the  coimtry, 
and  confiscating  their  property  and  children,  some 
600  in  number.   The  exiles  in  bands  of  fifty  or  sixty 
sought  refuge  in  Ulm,  Augsbuig,  Nuremberg,  Frank- 
fort, and  elsewhere,  the  total  niunber  of  those  ban- 
i^ed  bdng  over  1,000.    This  act  of  the  archbishop 
horrified  fdl  Protestant  Germany,  but  neither  the 
intervention  of  Elector  Frederick  William  of  Bran- 
denbuig  nor  the  protests  of  the  Evangelical  estates 
in  R^ensbiug  were  of  avail.    Under  Archbishop 
Frans  Anton  (1709-27)  the  Salzburg  Protestants 
fared  better,  and  during  this  period  Evangelical 
doctrines  were  strengthened  in  the  region  by  read- 
ing Protestant  books  and  the  letters  of  Schaitber- 
ger, as  well  as  by  the  religious  meetings  which  were 
tolerated. 

Under  his  successor,  Leopold  Anton  (1727-44), 
however,    affairs    resumed    their    wonted    course. 
Feigned    conversions   were    extorted; 
Increased   their  Bibles  and  books  of  edification 
PrwBiire    were  burned;  they  were  charged  with 
I737~3i-    bdng  dangerous  inciters  to  riot;  they 
were  imprisoned,   deprived  of  work, 
fined,  dragonaded,  and  compelled  to  emigrate  leav- 
ing property  and  children  behind.   Yet  all  this  only 
increased  the  determination  of  the  Salzburg  Protes- 


tants.   In  Jan.,  1730,  the  peasants  Hans  Lerchner 
and  Veit  Breme  appealed  to  the  Evangelical  estates 
in  Regensburg  and  sought  for  influence  to  be  brought 
to  bear  that  the  exiles  might  be  allowed  to  regain 
their  wives  and  children.    All  was  in  vain,  even  the 
chaige  that  the  archbishop  had  violated  the  peace 
of  Westphalia.    In  the  following  year  the  Protes- 
tants sent  a  deputation  from  Radstadt,  Wagrein, 
Werffen,  St.  Johann,  and  Gastein  to  Regensburg 
with  new  complaints,  and  with  the  demand  that 
either  Evangelical  preachers  be  given  them  and 
that  they  be  permitted  to  worship  in  their  own 
way,  or  that  they  be  allowed  to  sell  their  property 
and  emigrate  witii  their  wives  and  children.    Again 
their  demands  were  fruitless.    Meanwhile  the  arch- 
bishop, seeking  to  determine  how  far  Protestant- 
ism had  spread,  ordered  that  the  complaints  be 
tried  before  a  committee.     All  Protestants  were 
now  summoned  to  appear  before  the  commissioners 
sent  out  from  Salzburg,  whereupon  they  declared 
that  they  were  willing  to  be  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  archbishop  in  all  things  temporal,  but  that  in 
religion  they  desired  freedom  of  conscience.    The 
commissioners  thereupon  required  within  three  days 
a  list  of  all  those  who  professed  Lutheranism,  the 
total,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  being  over  20,000. 
The  archbishop  accordingly  saw  himself  obliged  to 
put  forth  his  utmost  endeavors,  while  the  F^tes- 
tants  became  still  more  firm  in  their  resistance. 
On  Aug.  5,  1731,  about  300  representative  Luther- 
ans took  a  solemn  oath  in  the  town  of  Swarzach, 
and  it  was  quickly  resolved  to  send  a  committee 
to  the  emperor  at  Vienna.    The  envoys,  having  no 
passports,  however,  were  arrested  as  rebels  and 
brought  back  to  Salzbuig.    Since  no  relief  could  be 
expected  from  either  the  archbishop  or  the  em- 
peror, the  Lutheran  envoys  sought  the  interven- 
tion of  their  princes.    Frederick  William  I.  of  Prus- 
sia accordingly  threatened  reprisals  on  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  but  the  threat  was  an  empty  one, 
and  rigorous  measures  against  the  Salzbuig  Prot- 
estants were  renewed.    The  Evangelicals  again  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor,  who  declared  he  had  warned 
the  archbishop  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  empire.    On 
Oct.  31,  1731,  the  archbishop  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring all  non-householders  over  twelve  years  of 
age  to  emigrate  within  eight  days  as  being  disobe- 
dient and  leagued  to  destroy  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.    All  o^ers  were  to  follow  them  into  exile 
within  one  to  three  months.    The  plan  of  thus 
financially  ruining  the  well-to-do  and  forcibly  con- 
verting   their   dependents   failed    with    but   few 
exceptions. 

Meanwhile  two  Protestant  delegates,  Peter  fiel- 
densteiner  and  Nikolaus  Forstreuter,  had  implored 
the  aid  of  the  king  at  Berlin  in  Nov.,  1731 .    In  Feb- 
ruary of  the  following  year  he  issued  a  patent  wel- 
coming the  exiles  from  Salzburg,  re- 
Emigration  questing  the  archbishop  to  allow  them 
to  Pnusia.  to  depart  freely,  and  urging  all  princes 
through  whose  lands  tibey  should  go 
to  aid  them.    He  himself  promised  each  person  a 
considerable  sum  daily  for  expenses,  and  at  the 
same  time  threatened  severe  reprisals  for  any  injury 
done  them,  being  followed  in  the  latter  respect  by 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland.     The  exiles  now 
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throDged  into  Qermany,  everywhere  ioyfully  wel- 
comed by  their  fellow  Protestants.  The  4,000  who 
first  came  were  quickly  followed  by  several  thou- 
sand more,  so  that  from  Apr.  30,  1732,  to  Apr.  15, 
1733,  no  less  than  14,728  passed  through  Berlin 
alone  on  their  way  to  Lithuania,  increawng  the 
spirit  of  German  Lutheranism  as  they  went.  A 
collection  wsa  raised  for  them  in  all  Protestant 
countries  at  the  instance  of  the  king  of  England, 
which  amounted  to  900,000  gxilden.  l^us  more  than 
20,000  exiles  from  Salsburg  repopulated  the  wide 
Lithuanian  plains  devastated  by  a  pestilence,  and 
the  Prussian  king  was  richly  repaid  by  the  agricul- 
tural benefits  received  from  his  industrious  and 
intelligent  immigrants.  (D.  EBDUAmrf .) 

Bibuoobaprt:  C.  F.  Arnold,  DU  Auarothmg  dm  PnUttan- 
fumia  tn  SaUburg  unter  Enbiuehof  FimnAan,  Halle,  2  parts, 
1000-1901;  idem,  V€rtrmbyno  tUr  SaUburv^  Protmkmten 
undihnAufiutknu  heidem  OtaybtntgmMtm^  Leipaie,  1000; 
8.  Uriepemer,  Avaf^ArUehe  Nackrickt  90%  dm  SaUbutgtr 
SwngranUn,  Halle,  1735;  J.  L.  voo  Cupaii,  AclmmiU- 
d^  Ot&ehiehU  d«r  SaUburv^  MmigramUn,  8aUbui|,  1700; 
J.  K.  F.  Obetfelder,  DU  wvamoMaehM  SaUburg^r,  Naum- 
bttis,  1867;  L.  (Sarna,  Dit  Autwamd^nrng  dtr  pnUdan- 
liKA^MUMilcM  SoUburv^,  lanabniek,  1864;  T.  F6nter, 
Dm  evangdiaeUn  SaUburgtr,  HaUe,  1884;  A.  Hoeee  and 
H.  Eicheri,  DU  SaUburv^,  GfckiekU  dtr  mi  Jakrt  17SM 
«i»  LtttotMM  mrngtwomdmUn  8aUburg§r,  OumbJnnen,  1002; 
C.  Blume,  DU  Vwrtnibviiig  der  evangdUehen  SaUburg^, 
Leipeio,  1004;  O.  NJerita,  DU  proUaUuUUehm  SaUburgtr 
und  deren  Vtrtrwibtmg,  Oonstanoe,  1007.  A  bibUograpby 
ia  piOYided  in  E.  Daanappel,  DU  LiUraiwr  d«r  SaUburgm- 
Jffm^rafum,  17SM-96,  Stuttgart,  1880. 

SAM  (SOU,  8AU1I),  KOHRAD :  Reformer  of  Ubn; 
b.  at  Rottenacker  (15  m.  s.w.  of  Ubn)  1483;  d.  at 
Ukn  June  20,  1533.  After  studying  at  Freiburg, 
Tubingen,  and  some  other  university  (perhaps 
Basel),  he  became  parish  preacher  at  Brackenheim 
in  Wttrttemberg  in  1620.  He  was  already  an  adhere 
ent  of  the  Reformation,  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
new  doctrines  exposed  him  to  such  hostility  that 
only  the  encouragement  of  Luther  kept  him  from 
resigning  his  position.  In  May,  1524,  however,  he 
was  dismissed,  ostensibly  for  harboring  Johann 
Eberlin  (q.v.),  whereupon  his  stepbrother,  Sebaa- 
tian  Fischer,  secured  for  him  an  appdntment  at 
Ulm  "  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  purity  without 
the  addition  of  the  doctrines  of  men,  in  peace  and 
without  strife."  Despite  his  many  excellent  qual- 
ities, he  lacked  the  power  of  organisation  and  was 
both  harsh  and  violent,  and  his  position  was  com- 
plicated by  his  estrangement  from  Luther,  with  a 
corresponding  attraction  to  (Ecolampadius  and 
Zwingli.  Nevertheless,  Sam  soon  enjoyed  high 
favor  throughout  Upper  Swabia,  gaining  entire 
control  of  the  church  in  Ulm  in  1526  and  also  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Memmingen. 
In  the  same  year  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Diet  of  Speyer  encouraged  the  magistracy  of  Ulm 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  the  Reformation  in 
their  city,  and  private  baptism  and  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  were  now  permitted,  Sam  himself  tcJdng 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  public  his 
union  with  a  Bavarian  woman.  In  1528  the  new 
schoolmaster,  Michael  Brodhag  of  (jCppingen,  pub- 
lished Sam's  Chnstenliche  vndav>eysung  der  Jungen, 
a  catechism  based  on  the  130  questions  of  Agricola, 
as  well  as  on  Capito  and  Althamer,  but  omitting  all 
discussion  of  the  sacraments.    A  hymnal  and  a  Ger^ 


man  Psalter  followed  in  1529,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Anabaptism  was  rife,  and  the  introduction  ol 
Protestant  communion  was  forbidden  as  late  as 
Feb.,  1530.  Meanwhile  Sam  was  inveighing  rabidly 
against  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  eucha- 
ristic  doctrine,  his  words  incurring  the  opposition  of 
the  Protestant  Billican  and  Althamer  (qq.v.)  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Johann  Faber  (q.v.),  and  Jo- 
hann Ulrici.  Johann  Eck  (q.v.)  now  demanded  the 
removal  of  Sam,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  disputa- 
tion, and  the  Ubn  magistracy  in  perplexity  ap- 
pealed to  Nuremberg,  which  advised  that  Sam  be 
dismissed.  The  council,  however,  not  only  per- 
mitted Sam  to  attend  the  disputation  at  Bern,  but 
remained  wavering  between  the  Swiss  and  Saxon 
types  of  doctrine.  After  the  Diet  of  Speyer  in  1529 
Ulm  decided  to  join  the  Schmalkald  League,  and  at 
Augsburg  it  refused  to  accept  either  the  Augsburg 
or  the  Tetrapolitan  Ccmfession.  Sam,  in  disgust, 
thought  of  leaving  Ubn,  but  the  dedaon  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (1530)  brought  matters  to  a  crisis; 
Ulm  went  over  to  the  Schmalkald  League;  the 
municipality  determined  to  carry  out  t^  Reform 
mation;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Sam,  (Ecolampa- 
dius was  summoned  from  Basel,  Butier  from  Stras- 
burg,  and  Blaurer  from  Constance.  On  June  16, 
1531,  mass  was  abolished,  and  exactly  a  month 
Uter  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated  in  Protes- 
tant fashion.  On  Aug.  6  a  new  agenda,  similar  to 
that  of  Basel,  was  promulgated,  but  though  after 
(Ecolampadius  and  Butaer  returned  home  (Blaurer 
remaining  to  promote  the  Reformation  in  Geis- 
lingen)  otiier  men  were  called  to  Ulm  to  take  their 
places,  a  heavy  burden  still  rested  upcm  Sam.  The 
seal  of  the  people  and  of  the  council  relaxed,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Anabaptists  redoubled 
their  activity,  it  proved  difficult  to  secure  capable 
preachers,  the  magistracy  ruled  the  Church  arbi- 
trarily, and  the  deaths  of  (Ecolampadius  and 
Zwingli  were  severe  blows  to  the  Protestants  in 
Ulm.  The  latter  now  sought  Lutheran  support,  and 
at  a  conference  held  at  Schweinfurt  in  Apr.,  1532, 
they  determined,  in  Sam's  presence,  to  accept  the 
Augsburg  (Confession  and  Apology.  Sam  was  in- 
tensely embittered,  especially  against  Luther,  but 
within  the  year  he  fell  ill,  and  between  March  and 
Jime,  1533,  had  three  strokes  of  apoplexy,  suc- 
cumbing to  the  third.  Sam's  catechism  was  re- 
printed, with  a  chapter  on  the  sacraments  and  re- 
vised in  a  Zwinglian  spirit,  at  Augsburg  in  1540; 
his  sermon  at  the  disputation  of  Bern  was  printed 
by  K.  Schmid  in  his  DU  Predigen  $o  vonn  den/rlfmb- 
den  PredicanUn  .  .  .  heschehen  sind  (Bern,  1528) ;  his 
three  last  sermons,  Davids  Ehtbnuh,  Mord,  Strafe, 
und  BuB9e,  appeared  at  Ulm  in  1534;  and  in  1569  his 
communion  sermon  at  Ulm  in  1526  was  reprinted  by 
the  Heidelbeig  theologians.  G.  Bossebt. 

BxauooEAPBT:  G.  Veesenmeyer,  NatkriehUn  «of»  Konnd 
8a$n9  Leben,  Ulm,  1795;  idem,  VerBueh  einer  OeachiehU 
dea  devUehtn  KircKengemMget  in  der  Ulmer  Kwehe,  ib. 
1798;  idem,  Denkmal  der  einkeimUeKen  und  frmnden  Thto- 
logen  .  .  .  tn  Ulm^  ib.  1831;  A.  Weyennaim,  NaekridUen 
von  CftUkrten  .  .  .  aia  Ulm,  Bern.  1798;  T.  Keim,  DU 
ReformaiUnderReiehetadi  Ulm,  Stutt«&rt.  1851;  F.  Dobel 
Memmingen  in  der  A«/onfuilionaml,  Auffsburs,  1877: 
T.  BchieH,  Briefweehtd  der  Briider  Amhroeiua  und  Thomat 
Blaurer  {tSO^-J^B),  2  Toli.,  Frnbius,  1908-10;  ADB, 
xxz.  304-305. 
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X.  TheRofioa. 

Name  and  History  (§  1). 
Avaa  and  Roads  (f  2). 
Sbeehem    and    Neighboring 

(13). 
The  City  Samaria  (§  4). 
Other  Inland  Cities  (§  5). 
CitieB  of  Western  Samaria  (|  6) 
n.  The  People. 


1.  Origin  and  Histoiy. 
Origins  (§  1). 
Josephus'  Account  (§  2). 

Cities  Histoiy  to  66  a.d.  (§  3). 

Later  Histoiy  (§  4). 

2.  Doctrine. 

3.  Language  and  Literature. 
Pentateuch,    Taigum,    and   Arabic 

Translations  (§  1). 


Other  Early  Writing  (§  2). 
.  Literature  on  the  Samaritans. 
On  the  Histoiy  of  the  Samaritans 

(§1). 
On  the  Sacred  or  Semi-sacred  Books 

(§2). 
On  Manuscripts  and  Other  Works 

(§3). 


L  The  Region:  Samaria  denotes  both  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Palestine,  between  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  the  capital  of  this  district.  From  the  time  of 
Omri  the  dty  of  Samaria  became  the 

I.  Name  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  of 
and  Histoiy.  Israel,  so  that  the  city-name  was  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  country  (e.g., 
IKxngBziii.32;  II  Kings  zvii.  24, 26, 28;  Jer.zxxi. 
6;  Hob.  vii.  1;  Amos  viii.  14).  Tlie  people  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Samaria  were  called  Samaritans 
(II  Kings  xvii.  29).  A  similar  usage  is  found  in  the 
Assyrian  Samenna,  connoting  both  the  city  and 
the  land.  When  the  city  received  the  name  of 
Sebaste  from  Herod  the  Great  in  27  B.C.,  Samaria 
was  in  application  restricted  to  the  district.  The 
Arab  conquest  destroyed  all  traces  of  the  name, 
except  among  occidentals  and  in  learned  language. 
The  oldest  form  of  the  name,  given  in  the  Bfasso- 
letic  text  as  Shomeron,  seems  to  have  Shameran  (cf . 
I  Kings  xvi.  24,  and  the  Assyr.  Samenna,  the  Aram. 
Shamerayin  of  Ezra  iv.  10,  17,  and  the  Gk.  jSaiTi^ 
arda).  Originally  ..ynonymous  with  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  the  area  of  Saznaria  varied  with  the  foi^ 
tunes  of  that  kingdom.  In  734-733  Tiglath-pileser 
so  limited  the  territory  that  Hoshea  retained  only 
the  small  district  from  Judah  to  the  plain  of  Jes- 
reel  (cf.  11  Kings  xv.  29,  xvii.  24  sqq.;  Ezra  iv. 
10).  The  rapid  decline  of  Assjrria  after  640  seems 
to  have  enabled  Judah  to  extend  its  power  over 
this  region  (cf.  II  Kings  xxiii.  15, 19  sqq.;  II  Chron. 
xzxiv.  6-7),  which  it  quickly  lost  after  the  battle 
of  M^ddo  (608).  The  Sdeudd  Demetrius  II.  de- 
tached three  districts  hitherto  belonging  to  Sa- 
maria (Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Ramathaim)  and 
gave  them  to  the  Hasmonean  Jonathan  (145  B.C.). 
In  128  B.C.  John  Hyrcanus  subdued  the  whole  of 
Samaria  and  united  it  with  the  Judean  kingdom; 
but  in  63  B.C.  Pompey  freed  Samaria  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  new  province  of  Syria.  **  Samar 
ria  "  in  this  case  means  the  city  and  tiie  region  from 
Judah  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  excepting  Scythopolis 
and  Carmel.  In  30  b.c.  Herod  received  Samaria 
from  Augustus,  and  after  the  tetrarch's  death  it, 
together  with  Judea  and  Idumea,  was  placed  imder 
the  control  of  his  son  Archelaus.  In  6  a.d.  these 
three  districts  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
though  they  were  governed  by  a  special  procurator 
at  Casarea,  except  in  41-44,  when  Samaria  and  its 
vidnity  were  in  the  dominion  of  Agrippa.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  Samaria  was  given 
to  Vespasian  as  a  part  of  the  province  of  Judea,  and 
its  fortunes  were  henceforth  identical  with  those  of 
Palestine. 

The  boundaries  of  Samaria  to  the  east  and  west 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Jordan  and  the  declivities  | 


of  the  moimtain  district  respectively.  During  the 
period  of   the  dominion  of   Israel  the  mountain 

district  was  inhabited  by  the  tribes 

a.  Area  and  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvi.- 

Roads.      X vii .) ;  Josh.  xvii.  14-18  implies  that  the 

tribe  of  Joseph  spread  to  the  southern 
region  west  of  the  Jordan.  Josh.  xvii.  16, 18  implies 
another  advance  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  this  time 
to  the  north,  possibly  to  the  southern  border  of  tne 
great  plain  to  the  range  of  Ya^d.  Here  lay,  ac- 
cording to  Judges  i.,  the  cities  of  Beth-shean,  Ib- 
leam,  Taanach,  M^ddo,  and  Dor,  which  later  came 
imder  the  sway  of  Israel,  even  though  they  were  not 
actually  occupied  by  Israelitic  stocks  (Josh.  xvii. 
11-13).  According  to  Josh.  xvii.  11,  the  district  of 
Manasseh  extended  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  from  the  Jordan  (Beth-shean)  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Dor),  and  was  consequently  more 
than  thirty-six  miles  wide.  The  length  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Ephraim  was  from  north  to  south  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  twenty-four  miles  and  the 
territory  embraced  the  richest  and  most  fertile  por^ 
tions  of  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xvi.  6-^8,  xvii. 
7-10;  cf.  Deut.  xxxiii.  13-16).  The  region  of 
Ephraim,  whose  southern  boimdary  has  been  given 
in  the  article  Judea  (q.v.),  stretched  eighteen  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Jor- 
dan on  the  east  to  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  west. 
It  was  thus  inferior  to  Manasseh  both  in  area  and 
in  fertility.  Apparently  there  was  no  strict  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  districts  of  Manasseh  and 
of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  9,  xvii.  8).  Samaria  was 
crossed  by  important  highways.  The  continuation 
of  the  road  to  the  coast  cut  through  the  northwest 
comer  of  Samaria  from  M^ddo  in  the  direction  of 
Lydda;  and  another  branch  of  the  same  road  reached 
Samaria  by  way  of  Jezreel  near  the  present  Janin, 
where  it  again  divided.  One  of  these  latter  roads 
reached  the  highway  to  Egypt  at  Kafr  Kud,  while 
the  other  ran  southward  to  the  cities  of  Samaria 
and  Shechem.  Shechem  was  at  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral important  roads.  From  the  south  came  the 
road  from  Judea  (Jerusalem)  by  way  of  Bethel, 
from  the  southwest  a  road  from  Jaffa,  and  from  the 
southeast  a  road  from  Jericho  by  way  of  the  Wadi 
al-Qmnr  and  the  plain  of  al-Ma]|^nah.  To  the  north- 
west, through  the  Wadi  al-Sha'ir,  a  road  led  to  Dor 
and  later  to  Cssarea,  while  to  the  northeast  ran  a 
road  to  Scythopolis,  which  was  joined  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah  by  a  road  from  the  ford 
of  the  Jordan  near  Adama.  The  southern  ranges  of 
Samaria,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  less  accessible. 
The  ancient  center  of  the  district  was  Shechem, 
which  lay  on  the  watershed  not  quite  a  mOe  east  of 
the  modem  Nablus.    Its  pre-Iszaelitic  mhabitants 
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are  termed  Canaanites  by  J  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xxxiv.  30), 
Amorites  by  E  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and  Hivites  by  P 
(Gcni-iuGdv.  2) ;  and  many  contests  for 
3.  Shechem  its  possession  seem  to  have  been  waged 
and  Heigh-  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites. 
boring  Cities.  The  religious  importance  of  Shechem 
is  implied  by  Gen.  xxziii.  19-20, 
according  to  which  Jacob  there  purchased  ground 
and  erected  an  altar  to  Yahweh;  it  was  also  the 
place  of  Joseph's  burial  (Josh.  zxiv.  32).  Another 
sacred  place  at  Shechem  seems  to  have  been  the 
oak  mentioned  in  Gen.  xii.  d-7,  xxxv.  4;  Deut.  xi. 
30;  Josh.  xxiv.  26  (possibly  also  Judges  ix.  6,  37); 
while  assemblies  of  tbe  people  gathered  in  its  sanc- 
tuary (Josh.  xxiv.  1;  I  Kings  xii.  1;  II  Chron.  x. 
1).  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  the  well  of  Jacob 
(John  iv.  6),  the  modem  Bir  Ya'kub  at  the  foot  of 
Gerizim,  almost  south  of  the  village  of  Balata.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  historical  period  Shechem, 
though  dependent  on  Gideon,  was  not  occupied  by 
Israel  (Judges  viii.  31,  ix.  1-2).  When  it  revolted 
against  Abimelech,  it  was  destroyed  (Judges  ix. 
23  sqq.).  The  city  then  came  under  the  control  of 
llanasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31;  Josh.  xvii.  2).  Jero- 
boam I.  fortified  it  and  made  it  the  royal  seat 
(I  Kings  xii.  25),  thus  the  city  could  justly  be  reck- 
oned to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7,  xxi.  21;  I  Chron. 
vii.  28).  The  successor  of  the  BiblicaJ  Shechem 
was  Flavia  Neapolis,  founded  by  Vespasian  in  72 
A.D.,  the  modem  Nablus  in  the  valley  between  Ebal 
and  Gerisim.  Sychar,  the  city  nearest  to  the  well 
of  Jacob  (John  iv.  5-6),  is  usually  identified  with 
the  modem  village  of  'Askar,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Nablus  and  over  half  a  mile  north  of  Jacob's  well. 
The  Gilgal  of  Deut.  xi.  30;  II  Kings  ii.  1,  iv.  38,  is 
f  requenUy  identified  with  the  small  ruin  Qirbat  al- 
Julai  jil  on  the  southem  edge  of  the  plain  of  al-Ma^- 
nah,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  On  the  road  to 
'A^rabah,  two  hours  southeast  of  Nablus,  lies  the 
lofty  village  of  al-'Aurma,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Arumah  of  Judges  ix.  41;  while  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Far'ata,  six  miles  west  of  Nablus,  is  doub1>- 
less  the  Pirathon  of  Judges  xii.  13  sqq.;  II  Sam. 
xxiii.  30;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  14,  though  scarcely  the 
Pharathoni  fortified  by  Bacchides  c.  160  B.C. 
(I  Mace.  ix.  50).  The  village  of  l^aiyat  Jitt,  three 
miles  further  north,  is  plainly  synonymous  with  the 
Gitto  (I  Apol.  xxvi.,  Eng.  transl.,  ANF,  i.  171) 
designated  by  Justin  Martyr  as  the  home  of  Simon 
Magus,  though  the  name  also  occurs  at  the  foot  of 
•the  moimtain  district.  About  nine  miles  distant, 
on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  is  the  site  of  Kafr  Tilt,  which 
has  been  identified  with  the  Shalisha  of  I  Sam.  ix. 
4  and  II  Kings  iv.  42. 

In  the  r^on  north  of  Shechem  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria first  deserves  notice.    The  hill  on  which  the 
city  lay  was  connected  to  the  northeast  with  the 
opposite  heights  by  a  narrow  ridge,  but  was  sepa- 
rated on  all  other  sides  by  wide  val- 
4*  The  City  leys  (Isa.  xxviii.  1).    It  had  easy  ac- 
Samaria.    cess  to  all  important  points,  such  as 
Shechem  in  the  southeast  and  the  plain 
of  Jesreel  in  the  north.    The  city  contained  altars 
of  Yahweh  (Micah  i.  5)  and — after  the  reign  of 
Ahab— of  Baal  (I  Kings  xvi.  32;  cf.  II  Kings  xiii. 
6);  and  as  early  as  Omri  the  Arameans  of  Damas- 


cus had  their  own  quarter  for  trade  there  (I  Kings 
XX.  34).  Diuing  the  reign  of  Ahab  the  dty  was  be- 
leagumd  by  the  Arameans  (I  Kings  xx.  1  sqq.;  cf. 
II  Kings  vi.  24-vii.  20).  Jehu,  after  his  entry  into 
Samaria,  had  the  prophets  and  priests  of  Baal  slain, 
and  the  idolatrous  sites  destroyed  and  desecrated 
(II  Kings  X.  1-7,  18-27;  II  Chron.  xxii.  8-9).  The 
last  king,  Hoshea,  was  i^ut  up  in  Samaria  by  Shal- 
maneser  IV.  in  724  B.C.  (II  Kings  xvii.  5,  xviii.  0), 
though  the  city  was  reduced  under  Sargon.  On  his 
retum  from  E^pt  in  331,  Alexander  the  Great  Hel- 
lenised  the  city,  but  Ptolemy  Lagos  rased  it  in  312, 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  again  destroyed  it  in 
296.  In  27  B.C.  Samaria  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  who 
named  it  Sebastie,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Philip  (Acts  viii.  5-7).  Under  Septimiua 
Severus  the  city  became  a  Roman  colony,  but  it 
became  second  in  importance  to  Neapolis,  though 
having  its  own  bishops.  The  Crusaders  erected  a 
magnificent  church  there  in  honor  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

The  road  to  Janin  cuts  through  the  plain  of 

Dothan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14-17;   Judith  iv.  6-7,  vii. 

3),  which  is  now  represented  by  Tell  Dautan.    The 

name  of  Ibleam  (Judges  i.  27;  II  Kings 

5-  Other  ix.  27;  located  in  Issachar  in  Josh. 
Inland  xvii.  11),  to  which  corresponds  the 
CitiM.  Bileam  of  I  Chron.  vi.  70  (the  Behnaim 
of  Judith  vii.  3),  is  preserved  in  the 
Qirbat  and  Wadi  Bal'amah  two  miles  south  of 
Janin.  On  the  road  from  Shechem  to  Scythopolis, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Wadi  Far'ah,  four  miles 
northeast  of  Nablus,  is  TaUusah,  identified  by  Rob- 
inson with  Tirzah,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  to  the  time  of  Omri,  though  Conder  seeks  this 
ancient  capital  in  Tayasir,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Nablus  on  the  road  to  Bethrshean.  The  pilgrim 
Brocardus  (1332)  mentions  a  Thersa  three  hours 
east  of  Samaria,  thus  pointing  to  noteworthy  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  'Ain  al-Far'a]^  on  the  road  to  Beth- 
shean  northeast  of  T^Uusah.  About  six  miles  be- 
yond T^Uisah  lies  the  ancient  village  of  Tubas, 
which  apparently  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  Thebez 
(Judges  ix.  50;  II  Sam.  xi.  21).  To  the  north  lie 
the  Ras  Ibsi^  and  Qirbat  Ibsi^,  corresponding  to 
the  Besek  of  I  Sam.  xi.  8  (cf.  Judges  i.  4).  In  the 
Jordan  valley,  285  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  is  the  flourishing  village  of 
Baisan,  representing  the  Biblical  Bethnahean,  a  city 
long  independent  of  Israel,  and  reckoned  to  lianas- 
seh,  though  lying  in  the  district  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xvii.  11-13;  Ju<^  i.  27;  I  Chron.  vii.  29).  After 
the  death  of  Saul,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines (I  Sam.  xxxi.  7-13),  but  with  David's  subju- 
gation of  the  Philistines,  it  came  imder  Israelitic 
control,  and  formed  part  of  one  of  the  tributary  dis- 
tricts of  Solomon  (I  Kings  iv.  12).  During  the 
Maccabean  wars,  Tryphon  here  sought  to  capture 
Jonathan  (I  Maoc.  xii.  40).  In  the  Greco-Roman 
.  period  the  city  was  known  as  Scythopolis.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  federation  of  Decapolis,  was 
rebuilt  by  Gabinius,  and  contained  many  pagan  in- 
habitants (Josephus,  War,  III.,  vi.  7;  Ant.,  XIV., 
V.  3).  The  "  .£non  near  to  Salim,"  where  John 
baptised  (John  iii.  23),  was  located,  according  to 
the  OnomasHcon  of  Eusebius,  in  the  plain  of  Beth* 
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ahean,  seven  miles  south  of  .the  city.  Both  Jerome 
and  the  pilgrim  Sylvia  record  a  Salem  in  this  vicin- 
ity, and  in  1852  Robinson  found  there  the  name 
ShaD^  Salim.  Abel-meholah,  the  home  of  Elisha 
(I  Swings  xix.  16,  iv.  12),  which  Judges  vii.  22  seems 
to  locate  south  of  Beth-shean,  is  identified  by  the 
Onomasticon  with  a  village  named  Bethmaela  or 
Betbaula,  nine  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  in  the 
Jordan  VBiley,  thus  pointing  to  the  modem  spring 
'Ain  al-Qalwah.  The  Gilboa  of  I  Sam.  xxviii.  4, 
after  which  the  mountain  range  was  named  (II  Sam. 
i.  21),  corresponds  to  the  modem  Jalbaun  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Jabal  Fu^u'ah,  which  rises 
abruptly  above  the  plain  of  Beth-shean.  Further 
to  the  west,  on  the  lower  slopes,  lies  the  little  village 
of  Bait  Kad,  which  may  correspond  to  the  B^ 
'Ekedh,  "  shearing  house,"  of  II  Kings  x.  12,  14. 

Turning  to  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr 
al-'Aujah  to  Carmel,  some  twelve  miles  north  of 
Jaffa  is  the  ruined  site  of  Arsuf ,  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  ApoUonia  which  was  claimed  by  AXesx- 
ander  Jannsus  for  Judea  and  was  rebuilt  by  Ga- 
binius  (Joeephus,  Ant,,  XIII.,  xv.  4; 
6.  Cities  of  War,  I.,  viii.  4).  The  chief  place  on 
Western  the  Samaritan  coast,  however,  was 
Samaria.  CflBsarea,  also  called  CsBsarea  Palsss- 
tina,  CsBsarea  Palsstins,  Csesarea  ad 
mare,  or  Sebaste.  It  was  earlier  known  as  Cssarea 
Stratonis,  and  as  Straton  here  represents  *abd  *Aa- 
tarUm,  "  servant  of  Astarte,"  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians  late  in  the  Persian 
period.  Alexander  Jamueus  subjugated  the  dty 
and  its  vicinity  as  far  as  Dor,  but  it  was  **  freed  " 
by  Augustus  and  given  to  Herod,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  city,  which  was 
henceforth  called  Cesarea.  On  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus,  CsBsarea  became  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
procurators  of  Judea  (6-41  a.d.),  and  again  after 
the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  (44).  PhUip  and  the  cen- 
tiuion  Cornelius  lived  there  (Acts  viii.  40,  x.  1  sqq., 
xxi.  8),  there  Paul  was  imprisoned  before  being 
taken  to  Rome,  and  there  he  appeared  before 
Agrippa  II.  and  Berenice  (Acts  xxiii.  23-24,  xxi  v. 
27,  XXV.  14  sqq.).  Vespasian  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  and  Alexander  Severus  gave  it  the  title  of 
a  metropolis  (Tacitus,  Hist.,  ii.  78).  In  consequence 
of  its  wide  harbor,  trade  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Med- 
iterranean passed  through  it  (Acts  ix.  30,  xviii.  22, 
xxi.  8).  Tlie  most  famous  bishop  of  the  city  was 
Eusebius  (q.v.).  The  relatively  smaller  C^sesarea  of 
the  Crusaders  was  destroyed  by  the  sultan  Bibars 
in  1296.  The  site  still  bears  the  name  of  ^laifariyah. 
About  nine  miles  north  of  Csesarea  are  the  ruins, 
now  called  Qirbat  T&i^turah,  which  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Dor,  founded  by  the  Pheni- 
cians.  Although  the  king  of  Dor  was  conquered  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23),  the  city  did  not  become  trib- 
utary to  Israel  imtil  the  regal  period  (Josh.  xvii. 
11-12;  Judges  i.  27),  so  that  I  Kings  iv.  11  makes 
the  entire  mountain  region  of  Dor  a  tax-district  of 
Solomon.  The  "height  of  Dor"  (Josh.  xii.  23, 
R.  v.),  apparently  the  southwestem  slope  of  Car- 
mel,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  city  itself. 
According  to  the  Esfamunazar  inscription  the  Per^ 
Bian  king  gave  Dor  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Joppa 
to  the  Sidonians.    In  the  Maccabean  period  Trypho 


was  vainly  besieged  at  Dor  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 

(I  Maoc.  XV.  10-14).    Alexander  Jaxmeus  won  the 

city  from  Zoilus,  but  in  63  B.C.  Pompey  made  it  a 

free  city.    It  was,  however,  deserted  in  the  days  of 

Jerome.   The  Migdal  Mal^  of  the  Talmud,  the  Mag- 

dihel  of  Jerome's  OnoTnasticon,  is  represented  by 

the  modem  Qirbat  Mali^^di,  five  miles  north  of 

T&nturah.    A  Hebrew  Migdal  £1  was  probably  once 

situated  at  the  present  ruins  of  'Atlit,  the  CasteUum 

PeregrinoTum  of  the  Crusaders.  (H.  Guthe.) 

n.  The  People.— 1.  Oriflrin  and  History:    The 

account  of  the  origin  of  the  people  (called  in  Greek 

Samareitai,  Samaritai,  and  in  Latin  Samaritani) 

after  the  destmction  of  the  northern  kingdom  is 

given  in  II  Kings  xvii.  24  sqq.,  according  to  which 

Sargon  brought  colonists  from  "  Babylon,  Cuthah, 

1    n«4<»4       ^^^9  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim  "  to 
1.  ungins.  ^^^  ^^  pj^^  ^j  ^g  j^^g  ^j^^  j^ 

been  deported.  The  accoimt  continues  to  the  effect 
that  since  these  colonists  did  not  fear  Yahweh  he 
sent  lions  among  them;  representations  of  the  facts 
were  then  made  to  Sargon  who  had  a  Hebrew  priest 
from  among  the  captives  sent  to  teach  them  how 
to  worship  Yahweh,  "  the  god  of  the  land."  Yet 
each  nationality  made  for  itself  gods  in  each  place, 
while  priests  were  appointed  and  offered  sacrifice  in 
the  high  places.  This  account,  so  far  as  the  settling 
of  colonists  is  concerned,  is  corroborated  by  the 
annals  of  Sargon  (cf.  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  276  sqq.), 
which  speak  of  two  sets  of  colonists  settled  in  the 
West;  Ezra  iv.  2, 10,  speaks  of  settlements  made  by 
"  Esar-haddon  "  and  **  Asnapper  "  (Asshurbanipal; 
cf.  AssTRU,  VI.,  3,  §§  12-14).  In  view  of  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  population  thus  derived,  the 
question  has  been  raised  how  a  people  of  such  unity 
of  character  and  with  so  pronounced  a  Jewish  stamp 
could  have  been  formed.  Hengstenberg  finds  the 
answer  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  held  to 
Jewish  models,  especially  after  they  received  the 
Pentateuch.  Josephus  (Ant.,  IX.,  xiv.  3,  X.,  ix. 
7)  claims  a  purely  heathen  origin  for  the  Samari- 
tans, and  affirms  that  the  Jews  up  to  his  time  denied 
any  relationship  with  them,  calling  them  Cutheans 
(cf.  II  Kings  xvii.  24).  But  this  account  must  be 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  other  story  told  in  the 
sources  referred  to  above.  Since  the  Hebrews  de- 
ported numbered  only  27,290,  it  is  clear  that  not 
all  the  Hebrew  population  was  carried  away;  the 
remnant  left  must  have  been  strong  enough  to  ac- 
count for  the  bringing  of  the  heathen  settiers  over 
to  the  practise  of  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  Very 
early  the  Samaritans  called  themselves  "  children 
of  Israel "  and  descendants  of  Joseph.  This  con- 
clusion is  not  contradicted  by  the  few  notices  of  the 
early  centuries.  For  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  was  rehabilitation  of  the  Yahweh 
worship  in  the  northem  kingdom  (II  Kings  xxiii. 
15,  19  sqq.);  in  the  report  of  the  high  places  in 
Samaria  there  is  no  word  of  idolatry  in  connection 
with  Josiah's  reform.  In  Ezra  iv.  2  the  Samaritans 
make  their  appeal  to  Zembbabel  on  the  basis  of 
their  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel  from  the  days  of 
Esar-haddon;  and  the  Jews  in  their  reply  do  not 
accuse  them  of  idolatry.  Ezra  vi.  21  shows  a  trace 
6f  inclusion  of  a  part  of  the  Samaritans  in  associa- 
tion with  the  returned  exiles  after  the  building  of 
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the  second  Temple.  The  eehiam  and  the  mutual 
hatred  of  Jews  and  Samaritane  are  most  simply 
accounted  for  by  the  old  standing  opposition  be- 
tween north  and  south. 

*  Preeminent  in  importance  in  accounting  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Samaritans  were  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  erection  of  the  tem- 
ple on  Mt.  Qerisim.  Of  the  second  matter  Josephus 
ft  Jommohn^^^^  ^  aocount  (AfU.,  XI.,  vii.  2, 
Aoorant.  ^'  ^  ^^'^  much  in  need  of  critical 
investigation.  According  to  him  Darius 
Codomannus  sent  as  satrap  to  Samaria  a  certain 
Sanaballetes,  and  he,  to  secure  Jewish  friendship, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  brother 
of  Jaddus,  the  high  priest.  In  accordance  with 
Esra  ix.,  Manasseh  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  wife 
or  his  priesthood,  and  appealed  to  Sanballat;  the  lat- 
ter then  promised  him  a  temple  on  Mt.  Qerixim  and 
the  high  priesthood  of  it.  Manasseh  therefore  took 
up  his  residence  in  Samaria,  whither  other  Jews, 
priests  and  laymen,  who  had  heathen  wives  followed 
him  and  were  joyously  received  by  Sanaballetes 
and  given  means  of  support.  While  Alexander  was 
besieging  Tyre,  the  satrap  went  over  to  him  and 
secured  Alexander's  consent  to  his  project,  after 
which  he  built  the  temple.  After  the  death  of  Sana- 
balletes, the  Samaritans  sent  a  deputation  to  Alex- 
ander, invited  him  to  their  city,  and  asked  immunity 
from  taxation  in  the  sabbatioal  year,  asserting  that 
they  were  Hebrews,  though  they  disclaimed  being 
Jews.  Alexander  postponed  granting  their  request, 
but  took  the  Samaritan  soldiery  with  him  to  Egypt 
and  settled  them  there  as  guardians  of  the  bound- 
ary. But  the  temple  at  Gerisim  became  a  refuge 
and  resort  of  Jews  who  in  their  own  land  were  ac- 
cused of  breaking  the  laws  of  Judaism.  This  ao- 
count does  not  make  clear  how  a  heathen  people 
through  the  shrewdness  of  their  satrap  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  fugitive  Jewish  priest  permitted  the 
victory  over  them  of  a  new  religion.  Rather,  Ma- 
nasseh, if  he  acted  as  is  related,  found  existing  an 
idea  of  relationship  to  the  Jews.  The  chronology 
of  Josephus  raises  questions,  when  compared  with 
Ezra  ix.,  x.  6,  and  Neh.  x.  31,  xiii.  23  sqq.  Neh. 
xiii.  28  seems  to  have  the  same  basis  as  the  narra- 
tive of  Josephus;  a  son  of  Joiada,  who  was  son  of 
the  high  priest  Eliashab,  was  son-in-law  of  San- 
ballat. Josephus  makes  Manasseh,  son-in-law  of 
Sanaballetes  and  brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddus, 
who  was  son  of  the  high  priest  Johanan,  the  grand- 
son of  Joiada  and  great-grandson  of  Eliashab.  That 
is,  Josephus  puts  Manamh  a  centiuy  too  late.  If 
Manasseh  built  the  temple  on  Gerizim,  he  was  not 
son  or  grandson  of  Joiada.  It  seems  historical  that 
the  Gerizim  temple  was  built  imder  Alexander  (cf . 
Josephus,  Ani,,  XIH.,  ix.  1).  If  Manasseh  is  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  the  Joiada  of  Nehemiah,  he 
may  have  been  active  among  the  Samaritans,  but 
not  as  builder  of  the  temple.  At  the  cost  of  chron- 
ology, identity  has  been  assumed  (by  Josephus)  be- 
tween the  founder  of  the  temple  and  the  object  of 
Nehemiah's  anger.  Reference  to  the  Samaritan 
temple  has  been  seen  in  the  "  Trito-Isaiah  "  (chaps. 
lvi.-4xvi.),  as  in  Ivii.  3  sqq.,  hcv.  3  sqq.,  hcvi.  1  sqq., 
16  sqq.,  and  with  considerable  reason  (cf.  on  this 
A.  Kuenen,  Gesammelle  Abhandlungenf  pp.  229  sqq.. 


Leipsic,  1894;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  IrUnducUan  to  the 
Book  o/ltaiah,  pp.  316-317,  363  sqq.,  London,  1895, 
and  Jewish  Rdigious  lAft  after  the  Exile,  pp.  25  sqq., 
ib.  1898). 

When  the  Pentateuch  was  taken  over  by  the 
Samaritans  is  entirdy  unknown.  It  can  no  longer 
be  maintained  that  the  hatred  between  Jews  and 
Samaritans  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah  necessitates 
the  acquisition  by  the  Samaritans  of  the  Pentateuch 
earlier  than  the  breach  at  that  time;  nor  can  Jo- 
sephus' account  be  wholly  rejected,  nor  may  the 
absolute  completion  of  the  Pentateuch  be  set  be- 
tween 444  and  432.  The  mutual  hatred  of  the  two 
peoples,  moreover,  was  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the 
Samaritans  from  adopting  an  unquestioned  work 
of  Moses,  since  they  derivnl  their  religion  from  him 
as  its  founder.  Moreover,  in  the  Samaritan  alpha- 
bet there  are  to  be  seen  indicaticms  that  it  dates 
back  to  the  forms  of  the  fourth  centuiy  b.c. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidn  the  Samari- 
tans shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  (cf.,  e.g.,  Jo- 
sephus, Ant,,  XII.,  i.  1).  The  hatred  of  tl^  two 
peoples   manifested   itself  in   acts  of  aggression 

a  SiAiATv  (J<*®P^^  '^^'9  XLl.,  iv.  1;  1  Mace. 

toeeiL^  iii.  10)  and  in  epithets  (Ecdus.  1.  25- 
'  26).  Under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the 
Samaritans  denied  kinship  with  the  Jews  and  claimed 
descent  from  Modes  and  Persians  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XII.,  v.  5)  or  Phenidans,  while  they  contested  with 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  for  precedence  in  bdialf  of  their 
own  temple  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII.,  iii.  4).  John 
Hjrrcanus  overran  Samaria  and  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple at  Gerizim  and  later  the  dty  of  Samaria  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.,  XIII.,  ix.  1,  X.  2),  and  under  Alexian- 
der  JamuBus  (104-78  b.c.)  the  dty  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Jews.  In  63  b.c.  it  was  made  a  free  dty,  that 
is,  was  under  the  Roman  governor  of  Sjrria.  Under 
Gabinius  (57-^)  it  was  rebuilt,  and  in  30  adorned 
by  Herod  and  named  Sebaste  in  honor  of  Augustus. 
After  the  death  of  Herod  the  district  came  under 
Archdaus,  but  after  his  depodtion  came  again  under 
direct  Roman  rule,  except  that  in  41-44  a.d.  it  was 
given  by  Claudius  to  Herod  Agrippa.  Testimony 
to  the  continuing  hatred  of  and  for  the  Jews  is  found 
in  John  viii.  48;  Josephus,  Ant.,  XVIII.,  ii.  2,  XX., 
vi.  1 ;  War,  II.,  xii.  3,  in  which  the  recurring  con- 
flicts are  in  part  narrated  while  they  explain  such  in- 
cidents as  those  of  Luke  ix.  53  and  the  remark  in 
John  iv.  9.  John  iv.  shows,  however,  that  the  sep- 
aration and  exdudveness  were  not  absolute,  and 
the  circuit  made  by  Galileans  in  going  to  Jerusalem 
was  caused  less  by  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans 
than  by  the  exposure  to  ceremonial  defilement  on 
the  part  of  Jews.  That  the  Samaritans  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  were  oonddered  heathen  follows  ndther 
from  Matt.  x.  5  nor  Luke  xvii.  18;  note  that  in 
John  iv.  12  the  Samaritan  woman  speaks  of  "  our 
father  Jacob."  The  New  Testament  nowhere 
charges  the  Samaritans  with  idolatry.  The  report 
in  the  Talmud  {CkuUin  6a)  that  the  Samaritans 
worshiped  the  image  of  a  dove  is  a  late  invention, 
and  that  they  worshiped  a  god  Ashima  arose  from 
a  misunderstanding.  That  worship  continued  on 
Gferizim  in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  clear.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Gerijom  for  the  Samaritans  is  indicate  by 
Josephus  (Ant.,  XVIH.,  iv.),  according  to  whom  in 
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35  AJ).  a  false  prophet  promised  to  show  the  Samari- 
tans the  sacred  vessels  buried  by  Moses  upon  the 
mountain;  in  consequence  there  was  an  assemblage 
of  people  at  a  village  near  by  called  Tirathana  which 
Pilate  attacked,  slaying  many,  and  his  violence  and 
cruelty  caused  his  deposition.  That  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  two  peoples  did  not  bar  the  Samaritans 
from  the  Gospel  is  shown  by  Jesus'  employment 
of  the  Samaritan  as  the  merciful  man  in  Luke  x. 
Further  testimony  is  found  in  Luke  xvii.  16;  John 
iv.  Sdsqq.;  Acts  viii.  5  sqq.,  14  sqq. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  in  66  the  Sa- 
maritans were  undecided  which  of  the  two  hated 
parties  th^  should  choose  as  enemies.  In  June,  67 
(Joeephus,  fPor,  III.,  vii.  32),  an  armed  assemblage 
4  Tjm±mr  K**^*®*^  ^^  Gerisim,  against  which 
^ll^l~!  Vespasian  sent  Cerealis  with  600  horse 
and  3,000  foot,  who  stormed  the  hill 
and  killed  11,600  of  them.  After  that  the  Samari- 
tans dropped  out  of  history  for  a  time,  but  in  194 
are  heard  of  as  partisans  of  Pescennius  Niger  against 
Septimiua  Severus.  Roman  laws  of  the  end  of  the 
fourth  centuiy  show  Samaritan  communities  in 
Egypt,  on  some  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  else- 
where; and  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
oentuiy  they  had  a  synagogue.  Tows^  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  began  the  insurrections  of  this  peo- 
ple which  revealed  their  hate  of  the  Christians  and 
led  to  their  suppresaon.  The  Emperor  Zeno  re- 
placed their  sjmagogue  on  Gerisim  with  a  church 
to  the  Virgin,  and  under  his  successor  they  stormed 
the  mountain  and  slew  the  keepers  of  the  church. 
In  529  under  Justinian  they  rebelled  and  crowned 
their  leader  Julian  long,  plundered  and  burned 
Christian  villages  and  churches,  until  Justinian  in  a 
pitched  battle  conquered  and  slew  many  of  them, 
and  proclaimed  severe  laws  against  them.  The  next 
report  concerning  the  Samaritans  comes  from  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  c.  1170,  who  says  that  the  "  Cu- 
theans"  of  Sheehem,  about  100  in  number,  cele- 
brate their  Pbssover  festival  on  Gerisim,  and  speaks 
of  about  900  Samaritans  distributed  in  Csesarea, 
Ascalon,  and  Damascus  (for  the  latter  cf.  A.  Musil, 
SUben  samarit.  InachnftenausDamascuSf  in  SWA, 
xxxix.,  1903,  pp.  127-128).  Since  the  end  of  the 
sbrteenth  century  the  Samaritans  of  Sheehem  and 
Cairo  have  been  in  communication  with  Christian 
travelers  and  scholars,  the  point  of  interest  to  the 
latter  being  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Penta- 
teudi.  In  1853  Heinrich  Petennann  reported  the 
number  of  Samaritans  in  Nablus  as  122;  in  1884 
there  were  reported  fifty-three  men,  forty-six 
women,  thirty-six  boys,  and  sixteen  girls,  while  in 
1904  the  totid  number  was  given  as  175,  but  there 
are  no  colonies  of  Samaritans  outside  Nablus.  In 
Nablus  this  people  inhabits  its  own  quarter  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  city,  living  in  great  poverty, 
with  a  priest  (kohin)  who  claims  to  be  a  Levite, 
though  the  Aaronic  line  is  conceded  to  have  been  ex- 
tinct since  1658.  The  present  priest  has  the  power, 
either  at  his  own  initiative  or  at  the  wish  of  the 
community,  to  anoint  others  to  the  office.  He  re- 
ceives tithes  from  the  commimity,  and  from  this  and 
an  accessory  source  the  income  is  about  sixty-four 
doDan.  The  clothing  is  white  with  a  red  turban. 
The  dvil  control  is  under  a  ahophet,  "  judge." 


8.  Doctrine  t  Their  doctrine,  apart  from  the 
special  significance  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  is  like  that  of 
the  Jews.  They  emphasize  the  unity  of  God,  and 
reject  all  kinds  of  image  worship,  anthropomor^ 
phism,  and  anthropopathism,  though  between  God 
and  man  they  conceive  of  mediating  spirits.  Moses 
was  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  whose  law  is  holy. 
The  cultus  on  Gerizim  they  refer  to  Deut.  xxvii.  4, 
where  they  read  "  Gerizim  "  for  "  Ebal."  The  Mes- 
siah (John  iv.  25)  is  to  come  6,000  years  after  the 
creation,  and  he  will  establish  the  Tabernacle,  holy 
vessels,  and  manna  on  Gerizim,  renew  the  worship, 
and  convert  all  people  to  the  true  faith;  he  will  live 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  be  buried  on  Gerizim. 
The  final  judgment  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  7,000 
years,  the  result  of  which  will  be  eternal,  with  a 
period  of  penance  in  hell  for  those  whose  lives  have 
mingled  good  and  evil.  In  the  matter  of  the  levi- 
rate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv.  5  sqq.)  the  Samaritans 
construe  "  brother  "  as  "  nearest  friend,"  and  the 
levirate  is  not  binding  if  the  friend  has  two  wives 
already  (a  second  wife  being  aUowed  in  case  of  ster- 
ility of  the  first).  Marriages  are  contracted  early, 
and  divorce  is  extremely  rare;  the  value  or  pur- 
chase price  of  a  bride  is  from  $300  to  $115,  which 
the  bride  receives.  Circumcision  ia  on  the  eighth 
day.  The  Samaritans  follow  for  their  religious  fes- 
tivals the  calendar  of  Lev.  xxiii.,  marking  the  three 
chief  ones  by  processions  to  Gerizim.  T^ey  regard 
the  Hebrew  (being  the  tongue  of  the  Pentateuch)  as 
the  holy  language,  and  some  of  them  possess  a  pass- 
able knowledge  of  the  text;  their  pronunciation  in 
some  particulars  serves  to  correct  the  Jewish- 
Christian. 

8.  Iian^nage  and  Literature:  The  colloquial 
language  of  the  Samaritans  from  the  last  century 
B.C.  till  the  first  centuries  of  the  Mohammedan 
hegemony  was  a  dialect  of  the  West  Aramaic,  usu- 
ally designated  Samaritan;  it  presented  few  dif- 
ferences, apart  from  loan  words  from 
tii^^^rS^  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  com- 
teach,  Twp-  p^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ordinary  Palestinian 
'^^^  Aramaic  found  in  the  Targums  and  in 
Transla-  certain  parts  of  the  Talmud.  The  fact 
tiona.  that  c.  1100  a.d.  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  translated  into  Arabic  shows 
that  already  the  Samaritan  had  become  a  dead 
tongue;  even  earlier  than  that,  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadia  had  been  used.  In  their  literature  the  Penta- 
teuch takes  first  place.  Among  the  tendencial  text 
alterations  the  most  noticeable  is  that  already  noted 
in  Deut.  xxvii.  4;  there  are  also  wide  differences  in 
the  term  of  life  given  the  patriarchs  in  Cien.  v.  and  xi. 
It  is  said  that  the  variants  from  the  Hebrew  text  num- 
ber 6,000.  The  theory  that  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch was  the  basis  of  the  Septuagint  version,  though 
this  is  regarded  as  a  falsified  and  corrupt  recension 
of  the  Hebrew,  was  restated  by  S.  Kohn,  De  Penr 
tateucho  Samaritano  (Leipsic,  1865).  Besides  this 
work,  the  Samaritans  possess  the  Samaritan  Tar- 
gum,  a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Sa- 
maritan; this  the  Samaritans  claim  to  have  been 
made  between  50  and  1  B.C.;  really  it  was  made  in 
the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy  a.d. 
Field's  Hexapia  (prolegomena,  pp.  Ixxxii.-brodii.) 
remarks  that  of  forty-three  readings  in  the  Greek 
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not  leas  than  thirty-siz  agree  with  the  Samaritan 
Taigum  exactly  and  seven  others  do  not  invalidate 
the  conclusion  stated  above  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Greek  to  the  Samaritan;  this  is,  however,  disputed 
by  others  {MonaiMekrift  fUr  Gesckiehie  und  fPisMn- 
Bchaft  dea  Judentkams,  1894,  pp.  1-7, 49-67;  ZDAfG, 
xlvii.,  1893,  pp.  650  sqq.).  The  investigations  of 
Kohn  have  shown  that  the  views  which  have  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  Samaritan  Taigmn  were  er- 
roneous. The  grammars  and  lexicons  hitherto  have 
contained  many  false  words  and  explanations,  and 
what  has  passed  as  the  Samaritan  Taigum  was  a 
poor  exemplar  of  varied  and  unrelated  writings, 
corrupted  and  distorted,  with  attempted  corrections, 
the  products  of  a  time  when  Samaritan  had  long 
been  disused,  with  interpolations  from  the  Taigum 
of  Onkelos  and  with  Aiabisms;  in  short  of  the  orig- 
inal Taigum  probably  only  small  fragments  are 
known.  The  tendencial  changes  represent  accom- 
modations, running  through  centuries,  to  all  pos- 
sible variations  in  views  (Sadducean,  Pharisaic, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic),  and  are  the  work  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  hands;  the  indications  are  not  that  a 
fundamental  taigum  serves  as  the  basis,  but  that  by 
different  priests  partial  translations  were  made  for 
practical  purposes.  There  is  also  a  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  made  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  probably  to  supersede  that  of 
Saadia.  The  text  current  under  the  name  of  Abu 
Said  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  recensions.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  used  the  Targum,  though  the  lat- 
ter may  have  received  insertions  from  the  translsr 
tion;  the  Arabisms  in  the  Targum,  where  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  translation,  are  possibly  of  the 
time  of  Abu  Said  and  rest  upon  another  Arabic 
version. 

Another  piece  of  Samaritan  literature  is  the  Arar- 
bic  Book  of  Joshua,  perhaps  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, dealing  with  histoiy  from  the  death  of  Moses 
to  that  of  Joshua  in  thirty-eight  chapters,  often  in 
agreement  with  the  Hebrew  Joshua, 

*"R?V**'  but  with  apocryphal  additions,  and  an 
-JJf^J^^  appendix  of  nine  chaptere  carrying  the 
^°*^  histoiy  down  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der Severus.  It  is  claimed  that  it  was  written  in 
Hebrew  originally;  but  possibly  the  whole  work  was 
composed  in  Arabic.  There  is,  moreover,  also  writ- 
ten in  Arabic,  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abul  Fatb, 
an  apology  for  the  Samaritans,  based  upon  older 
works  in  1355  a.d.,  coming  down  to  Mohammed, 
and  continued  by  another  hand  to  the  time  of 
Harun  al-Rashid.  Both  these  works  are  historically 
worthless.  There  is  also  the  so-called  Neubauer 
Chronicle,  and  the  recently'  edited  Samaritan- 
Hebrew  Chronicle  issued  by  Adler  and  Seligsohn 
(see  below,  4,  §  2,  end). 

4.  Literature  on  the  Samaritanst  The  followinc 
gives  the  principal  works  dealing  with  the  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  Samaritans.  (1)  C.  Cellariu"  CoKectanaa  hiatorim 
Samaritanmt  Zeits,  1088;  idem,  ExerciiaHo,  otnii*  Samari- 
tanta  hittoriam  el  eommofiwM.  poal  ejutdem  auetoria  CoileC' 
tanea  .  .  .  magia     iUiMfrans,     Halle*     1707 

1.  On  the    (these  two  books  constitute  the  chief  source) ; 

History     E.  W.  HengstenberK.  Die  Auihentie  dee  Pen- 

Of  the       tateuchee,  i.  1-46.  Berlin.  1836  (apologetic); 

Samaritans.  Robinson,    Reeearchee,    vol.    iii.;     T.    G.    J. 

Juynboll,    CammerUarii   in    hieloriam    gentie 

Smnariianm,  Leyden.  1846  (the  best  collection  of  the  oldei 

matsrisl):  A.  Knobel,  Zur  OeechichU  der  Samaritaner,  Qim- 


MQ,  1846;  J.  Orimm,  Die  Samariier  und  ihre  SleUttno  mw 
WeUgeecMehte,  Hunieh,  1864;  H.  Peteimann,  Reieen  in 
OrimU,  I  360-202,  Leipde,  1860;  Heidenbeun.  in  Deideche 
Viertdiakneehrift,  L  0  aqq..  374  aqq.;  J.  W.  Mutt.  Sketch 
ofSomaritan  Hietory,  Doama,  and  Literaiwre,  London,  1874; 
A.  Cowl^,  in  JQR,  1806.  pp.  562  aqq.  [J.  A.  Montgomery, 
The  Samariiane,  Philadalphia,  1007;  Jacob,  Son  of  Aaron 
(high  priest  of  the  Samaritans).  The  Meeeianie  Hope  of  the 
SamarUane^  tranel.  from  the  Arobie  by  Abdullah  ben  Kori, 
ed,  with  Introduction  by  W,  B,  Barton,  Chicago,  1008;  J.  W. 
Rothstein,  Juden  und  Samaritaner.  Die  grundUgende 
Seheidung  von  Judentum  und  Heidentum,  Bine  kritieche 
Studio  gum  Buehs  Haggai  und  eur  fUdieehen  OeechichU  im 
ereten  naehexaieehen  JahrhundeH,  Leipsic,  1008.]  (2)  On 
individual  points  in  history:  J.  F.  ZaohariA,  De  SamfOritanie 
eorumque  templo  in  monte  Garieim,  Jena,  1723;  Schuls.  De 
implaeabili  Judmorum  in  Samantae  odio,  Wittenb^.  1756; 
D.  Mill,  De  eaueie  odii  Judmrn  inter  atque  Samaritanoe  in 
Dieeertationee  eeleetet,  Leyden,  1743;  S.  de  Sacy.  CAreatoma- 
thie  Arabie,  L  163  aqq.,  u.  177  sqq.,  Paris,  1806  (extract  from 
Madrid's  "Description  of  Egypt*');  idem,  Mhnoire  eur 
rttat  aetud  dee  SamarUaine,  ib.  1812.  in  extended  form  in 
NcHcee  et  extraiU  dee  manueerite  de  la  bibliotheque  du  roi,  pp. 
1-30,  ib.  1831  (deals  especially  with  the  dogmatics  of  the 
Samaritans);  Oesenius,  De  Samaritanorum  theoiogia  ex 
lonHbue  ineditu,  Halle,  1723;  J.  J.  L.  Baxgte,  Lee  Samari- 
taine  de  Naplouee,  Paris,  1866;  G.  H.  A.  von  Ewald,  Go- 
eehiehU  dee  Volkee  lend,  iii.  724  aqq.,  iv.  120  sqq.,  107  sqq.. 
274  sqq.,  Gftttingen.  1864-66;  M.  Appel,  Qumdionee  de  re- 
but SomaritanoTtan  tti&  imperio  Romano  perattie,  Breslau, 
1874;  A.  BrOll,  Zur  Geechiehte  und  lAtteratur  dee  Samari- 
taner, Frankfort,  1876;  Geiger,  in  ZDMG,  xL  730  sqq.,  xiL 
132  sqq.,  xiv.  622  sqq.,  xvi  380  sqq..  xx.  527  aqq.;  Tac 
lichi,  Der  KuthAer  ale  Beobachter  dee  GeeeUee,  Erlangen, 
1888;  L.  Wrsschner.  Samaritanieehe  TradUionen,  Berlin, 
1888  (includes  materials  from  the  twelfth  oentury).  (3)  In> 
terchange  of  correspondence  between  Samaritans  and  Euro- 
peans is  contained  in  C.  F.  Sohnurrer,  Samaritaniecher  Brief- 
weehed,  in  Repertorium  fUr  biblieehe  und  morgenldndieche 
Litteratur,  ix.  1  aqq.;  S.  de  Sacy,  Litteret  Samaritanortpn  ad 
J.  Sealigertim,  in  the  same.  xiii.  257  sqq.;  AUarius.  Epie- 
tolm  Samaritanm  Siehemitarum  ad  J.  Ludolfum,  Zeita.  1688; 
Bruns,  Epietola  Samaritana  Siehemitarum  terlia  ad  J.  Ludol- 
fum, Hehnstidt,  1781;  S.  de  Sacy,  in  Notieee  H  extraite  dee 
manueeriU  de  la  bibliothique  du  roi,  xii.  1-235.  Paris,  1831; 
ZDMG,  xvu.  375-376;  Deuleche  Vieridiahreechrift,  I  78 
aqq.;  ZDPV,  1885,  140  aqq.;  JQR,  vol.  xvL  no.  63;  Bib- 
liotheea  eaera,  Ix.  610;  and  a  letter  in  facsimile  and  tianala- 
tion  to  ICing  Oscar  of  Sweden.  Upsala,  1807. 

(1)  On  the  grammar  of  the  language  consult:  F.  Uhle- 
mann.  InelituHonee  lingwe  Samaritaner,  Leipsic,  1837;  G.  J. 
Nicholls,  A  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  Lan- 
8.  On  the  guage  with  Bxtraete  and  Vocabulary,  London, 
Bftored  or  1858;  H.  Petermann.  Breoie  lingum  Samari- 
Semi*8ltored  tanes  grammatica,  litteratura,  ehreetomathia. 
Books.  cum  gloaeario,  Beriin.  1873;  S.  Kohn,  Zur 
Spraehe,  Literatur,  und  Dogmatik  der  Samari- 
tanor,  Leipsic,  1876;  J.  Rosenberg,  Lehrbueh  der  eamaritanr 
ieehen  Spraehe  und  Literatur,  Vienna,  1001.  On  lexicog- 
raphy: Oastelli,  Lexicon  heptaglotton,  London,  1660;  idem, 
Animadvereationee  Samaritana,  in  the  "  London  Poly- 
glot,'* vol.  vi.;  S.  Kohn,  Samaritanieehe  Studien,  Breslau, 
1868.  On  Samaritan-Hebrew:  T.  Ndldeke,  C/«6«r  einige 
eamarilanieeh-arabieehen  Schriften,  die  hdfrHieche  Spraehe 
bdreffend,  Gftttingen,  1862;  H.  Petermann,  Vereuch  einer 
hd>rAieehen  Formenlehre  naeh  der  Aueepraehe  der  heuHgen 
Samaritaner  nd>d  einer  danaeh  gdnldeten  traneekription  der 
Geneeie,  Leipsic.  1868.  (2)  On  the  Hebrsw-Samaritan 
Pentateuch:  bibliogmphy  under  Biblb  T^xtv.  A,  IV.;  the 
reprint  by  B.  Blaynay.  Oxford,  1700;  C.  F.  Houbigant 
printed  the  Samaritan  variants  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  his 
Biblia  Hebraica,  Paris,  1753;  a  collation  by  B.  Kennioott 
is  in  his  Vdue  Teelamentum  Hebraica,  vol.  i..  Oxford.  1776, 
in  the  Bagster  edition  of  the  O.  T.,  London.  1844,  and  in 
Petermann's  Vereuch  .  .  .  Formenldire,  ut  sup.,  pp.  210 
sqq.  On  the  manuscripts:  J.  G.  Eichhom,  Einleitung  ine 
AUe  Teelament,  ii.  584  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1803;  Bjftmstal,  in 
Repertorium  fUr  biblieehe  und  morgenl&ndieehe  Litteratur, 
iii.  84  sqq.;  Rosen,  in  ZDMG,  xviii.  582  sqq.;  A.  Harkavy, 
**  The  Samaritan  Manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  St.  Petersbunt.**  St.  Petenburg.  1875  (in 
Russian);  G.  MarRoliouth.  in  JQR,  July,  1003.  pp.  632  sqq.; 
and  the  literature  under  Biblb  VKRaiONS.  A.,  IV.  Critieal 
expositions  are:    W.  Oesenius,  De  Pentateuehi  Samaritanee 
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indole,  Halle,  1815;  F.  Bleek,  EinUittmg  in  daa  AlU  TeUa- 
ivMiU,  ed.  Kamphauaen,  pp.  757  sqq.,  Berlin,  1870;  W.  M. 
L.  de  Wette,  EinUitwig  in  daa  AlU  Tulammt,  ed.  Schiadar, 
pp.  203  aqq.,  Berlin,  1800;  F.  Bleek«  EinUUuno,  etc.,  ed. 
J.  Wellhauaen,  pp.  570,  643,  Berlin,  1878;  £.  W.  E.  Reiua, 
OeachiehU  der  HeQiQen  Sehriften  dea  AUm  Tedamenta,  pp. 
470  aqq.,  Brunswick,  1881;  B.  Pick,  in  Bibliothaoa  Sacra, 
Jan.,  1877-Apr.,  1878;  K&nig.  in  DB,  extra  voL,  pp.  68- 
72.  On  the  Samaritan  translations  of  the  Pentateuch: 
printed  texts  are  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots;  an 
edition  was  begun  by  G.  Petexxnann,  Pentateuchua  Stxmari- 
tanua,  of  which  he  published  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Berlin. 
1872-73,  continued  and  completed  by  C.  Vollers,  1883-91 
(Petermann*s  part  not  very  well  done;  cf.  Kohn  in  ZDMO, 
xlvii.  626-607);  A.  BrOll,  Daa  Samaritaniaeha  Targwn  autn 
Pentateuch,  5  parts  and  two  appendixes,  Frankfort,  1873- 
1876;  idem,  Kritiache  Studien  iiber  aamaritaniache  Frag- 
menU  ...  in  Oxford,  ib.  1875;  S.  Kohn,  Zur  Spraehe,  etc.. 
ut  sup.,  pp.  215  sqq.;  M.  Heidenheim.  in  Bibliotheea  Satnari- 
tana,  vol.  L,  Leipsic,  1884  (uncritical):  A.  Harkavy  gives  a 
collation  of  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments  with  the  polyglot 
text  in  Kataiog  der  Myrfliachen  und  aamaritaniacKen  Hand- 
aehnflen,  Leipeic.  1875;  P.  Kahle,  in  ZA,  xvi  (1001),  83 
sqq.,  xvii  (1002),  1  sqq.;  Kohn  in  ZDMO,  1800.  pp.  650 
sqq.;  P.  Kahle,  Textkritiache  und  lexikaliache  Bemerkwigen 
aum  aamarUanieehen  Pentateuchtarffum,  Halle,  1808;  and 
the  works  on  introduction  ut  sup.  by  Elchhom,  De  Wette- 
Schrader,  Bleek-Kiunphausen,  and  Kftnig.  On  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Pentateuch:  the  works  on  introduction  by 
Eichhom  (ii.  264  sqq.),  and  De  Wette-Schxader  (p.  135); 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  in  Neuea  Repertorium,  1701,  pp.  171  sqq.; 
8.  de  Sacy,  De  veraiane  Samarilaw>'AraMca  librorum  Moyaia, 
in  AUgemeine  Bibliothek  der  bibliaehen  Litteratur,  x.  1-176, 
with  additions,  in  Mhnoirea  de  Vacadhnie  dee  intmjrtiofw  et 
beUea  Uttrea,  xlix.  1  sqq.  (fundamental);  A.  Kuenen  issued 
the  text  of  the  firat  three  books,  Leyden,  1851-54;  J.  Bloch, 
Die  aamariianiacK^rabiecke  PentateuchUberaelMung,  Deut.  •'.- 
xi.,  Berlin,  1001  (cf.  P.  Kahle,  in  Zeitachrift  fUr  hebr&iaehe 
Bibliographie,  1002.  no.  1).  On  the  Book  of  Joshua:  for  the 
older  literature  the  "  Introduction  "  of  Eichhom,  iii.  412 
■qq.,  and  of  De  Wette-Schrader,  pp.  307  sqq.;  and  Juyn- 
boU,  Cknmiean  Samaritanum,  L^den,  1848  (edits  the  only 
manuscript  in  Arabic  with  Samaritan  letters);  M.  Gaster. 
Daa  Buck  Joahua  in  hel>rdiach-aatnarUaniaeher  Reaenaion, 
entdeekt  und  lum  eraten  Male  herauagegeben,  Leipsic,  1008. 
On  the  other  chronicles:  C.  F.  Schnurrer  edited  twenty 
pages  of  the  text  of  Abu*l  Fat^  in  Neuea  Repertorium  (1700), 
117  sqq.;  E.  Vilmar,  Abulfathi  annalea  SamarUani,  Gotha, 
1865  (complete);  the  Bodleian  codex  by  Payne  Smith  in 
Deutachen  Viertelyihraachrift  fikr  engHech-iheologiache  Fof 
aehung,  ii  (1863),  304  sqq.,  432  sqq.;  and  De  Wette-Schra- 
der, ut  sup.,  pp.  308-300.  A.  Neubauer  edited  a  later  man- 
uscript, not  the  same  as  Abu'l  Fate's  work,  in  JA,  ^v 
(1860),  385-386;  E.  N.  Adler  and  M.  Seligsohn  edited  in 
RBJ,  xliv  (1002)-xlvi  (1003)  a  "  new  Samaritan  Cbfoa- 
iele  "  (cf.  Clermont-Oanneau,  in  Journal  dee  aavanta,  Jan., 
1004,  pp.  34  sqq.,  and  RecueU  eTarcMologie  orientale,  vol.  vi). 
On  numusoripts  of  other  literature:  Barton  in  BiUiotheea 
aaera,  Oct.,  1003,  pp.  612  sqq.;    Neubauer,  in  Chronique 

aamaritaine,  pp.  467  sqq.  (on  MSS.  in  the 

8.  On  Xanu-  British  Museum) ;    G.  Margoliouth,  Deacrip- 

■orlpts  and  tive  Liet  of  Hebrew  and  SafnarUan  MSS., 

Other       London,  1803  (on  the  same);   for  the  Bod- 

Workfl.      leian  MSS.,  Neubauer,  Catalogue  of  Hebrew 

MSS.,  Oxfonl,  1853;  for  those  at  St.  Peten- 
buig,  A.  Harkavy,  Collection  of  Samaritan  MSS.  at  Si. 
Peleraburg,  London,  1874.  {Add  R.  Gottheil.  in  JBL,  xxv. 
1  (1006).]  A  general  review  of  later  publications  till  1866 
is  given  by  A.  Geiger,  in  ZDMO,  vols,  xvi.-xxii.  On  the 
liturgy:  W.  Gesenius.  Carmina  Samaritana,  Halle.  1824; 
numerous  examples  are  given  by  M.  Heidenheim  in  the 
DetdacKea  Vierieliahraachrift,  Gotha,  186(M57;  cf.  idem,  in 
Bibliolheca  Samaritana,  iL-iv.,  Leipsic.  1885-87;  A.  Merx, 
Carmina  Samaritana,  Rome.  1887;  A.  E.  Gowley,  in  JQR, 
vii  (1804).  121  sqq.;  idem.  The  Samaritan  Liturgy,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1000,  London.  1010;  S.  Rappopost.  La  Uturgie 
aamariiaine,  office  du  aoir  dee  fHea,  Angeis,  1000;  idem,  in 
J  A,  0  ser.,  xvi.  280  sqq.  On  the  Haggada  and  exegesis  of 
the  Pentateuch:  here  belongs  the  Samaritan  Marlfah,  in 
pure  Aramaic,  a  commentary  of  the  fourth  century,  copied 
by  Petermann  in  1868  from  a  Nablus  MS.,  ed.  H.  Baneth, 
Berlin,  1888;  cf.  E.  Munk,  Dee  Samaritanera  Marqah,  Bei^ 
tin.  1800;  M.  Heidenheim.  Der  Kommentar  Marqaha,  in 
BiUiolheea  Samaritema,  vol.   iii..  Weimar.   1806;    L.   ESm- 


merich,  Daa  Siegealied,  eine  SekrifterkUkrung  dee  Samari- 
lanera  Marqah,  part  i.,  Beriin,  1807;  L.  Hildesheimer,  Dee 
Samaritanera  Marqah  Bueh  der  Wunder,  Beriin,  1808.  C.  F. 
Schnurrer  published  in  the  Repertorium  far  bUdiache  .  .  . 
Litteratur,  xvi  (1785).  154  sqq..  Probe  einea  aamarit.-fnbli- 
achen  Kommentara  on  Gen.  xlix.;  Drabkin,  Fragmenta  com- 
mentarii  ad  pentaL  Samaritano-Arahici  aet,  Breslau,  1875. 
On  halacha:  the  chief  work  is  the  Kitab  al-kafi,  a  work  dated 
1042  ▲.D.,  in  thirty-two  chapters,  compiled  from  tiie  work  of 
the  most  esteemed  Samaritans;  N.  Gohn  edited  chap.  x. 
as  Die  Zaraathgeaelae  der  Bibel  .  .  .  ,  Fnmkfort,  1800; 
M.  Klumel,  "  Miachpatim.**  Ein  aamarit.-arab,  Koif»- 
mentar  mu  Ex.  xxi.-xxii.  IS,  Berlin,  1002;  S.  Hanover,  Daa 
Featgeaela  dee  Samaritaner  .  .  .  ,  ib.  1004.  Literature  on 
the  Taheb:  the  earlier  works  are  given  in  SohOrer,  Oeachiehte, 
ii.  622;  A.  Merx,  Ein  aamarit.  Fragment  Hber  den  Taeb  oder 
Meaaiaa  aua  der  Oothaer  Handaehrift,  Leyden,  1803  (cf.  Hil- 
genfeld  in  ZWT,  1804,  pp.  233  sqq.,  1805,  p.  156);  Cowley, 
in  Expoeitor,  Mar.,  1805,  pp.  161  sqq.;  Goldsiher,  in  ZDMO, 
Ivi  (1002),  411-412.  On  other  (secular)  Uterature,  J. 
Freudenthal,  HeUenietieehe  Studien,  heft  1,  Breslau,  1874. 

(E.  Eautzsch.) 
SAMARITAll  PENTATEUCH.    See  Biblb  Vbb- 

BXONS,  A.,  IV. 

SAMSON:  The  son  of  Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  the  last  popular  hero  of  the  book  of  Judges 
(xiii.-xvi.),  which  drew  upon  special  written 
sources,  apparently  with  only  a  few  additions.  The 
special  characteristic  of  Saoison  was  his  great  and 
divinely  given  strength,  due  to  the  fact  that  before 
his  birth  he  had  been  dedicated  a  lifelong  Naadrite, 
his  powers  depending  on  his  faithful  observance  of 
his  vows,  particularly  by  refraining  from  cutting  his 
hair.  He  was,  moreover,  quick  of  wit,  and  fidl  of 
biting  irony,  but  he  was  also  reckless  and  self-con- 
fident, so  that  he  was  finally  overcome  rather  by  the 
craft  than  by  the  strength  of  his  foes.  In  like  fash- 
ion he  was  impractical,  and  though  the  spirit  of 
Yahweh  moved  him  against  the  enemies  of  Israel 
(Judges  xiii.  25,  xiv.  4),  his  prowess  was  manifested 
chiefly  in  deeds  of  mischief  and  in  love  adventures. 
The  spirit  of  Yahweh  which  aided  him,  especially 
in  time  of  need  (Judges  xiv.  6,  19,  xv.  14;  cf.  xvi. 
20),  was  often  made  to  serve  foolish  and  imworthy 
ends,  so  that  even  his  serious  battles  had  no  unify- 
ing purpose,  and  his  victories  bore  no  adequate  re- 
sult. Chily  in  a  formal  sense,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  can  he  be  said  to 
have  "  judged  Israel "  twenty  years  (Judges  xv. 
20,  xvi.  31).  He  is  never  described  as  leading  his 
people,  who  received  but  slight  profit  from  the  en- 
terprises which  he  imdertook  for  his  own  glory 
(Judges  xiii.  5),  and  his  character  was  marred  by 
his  excessive  amorousness.  Samson  thus  presents 
a  dual  aspect,  the  antithesis  between  divine  calling 
and  the  nature  of  man,  the  theories  of  opposition 
between  pagan  nature  myth  and  monotheistic  re- 
working, or  between  popular  accoimt  and  religious 
revision,  being  inadequate  explanations. 

Judges  xiii.  records  a  twofold  appearance  of  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  annoimcing  to  Manoah  and  his 
barren  wife  the  birth  of  a  son  who  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  Yahweh  from  his  birth  and  should  "  begin 
to  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines." 
The  first  cycle  of  Samson's  deeds  centers  around  his 
wooing  of  and  marriage  with  a  Philistine  bride  liv- 
ing at  Timnath.  On  his  way  to  her  he  tore  asunder 
a  Uon,  an  event  which  furnished  him  the  basis  for  a 
riddle  with  which  he  pussled  the  Philistine  wedding 
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gueete  until  hia  bride  coaxed  its  solution  from  him, 
wlMsreupon  he  boldly  slew  thirty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ashkelon  to  obtain  the  garments  to  pay  his  f oiv 
feit  (Judges  xiv.).  The  marriage  was  abruptly 
broken  off,  but  Samson  still  regarded  his  bride  as  his 
lawful  wife  (Judges  xv.  1)  ai^  avenged  the  giving 
of  her  to  another  man  by  burning  the  fields  of  the 
Philistines.  The  latter  thereupon  destroyed  both 
fathei^in-law  and  wife,  while  Samson,  in  his  turn, 
daughtered  large  numbers  of  them.  Delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  the  men  of  Judah,  he 
nevertheless  slew  a  thousand  more  Philistines  with 
the  jawbone  of  an  ass  (Judges  xv.).  Somewhat 
later,  when  captured  while  enmeshed  in  an  amour 
in  Gasa,  Samson  carried  off  the  city  gates  by  night 
(Judges  xvi.  1-4).  He  was  finally  destroyed,  how- 
ever, by  his  intrigue  with  a  Philistine  woman  named 
Delilah,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  reveal  the  true 
secret  of  his  strength  and  then  betrayed  him  to  her 
compatriots,  who  seised  and  blinded  him,  com- 
pelling him  to  work  as  a  slave  in  the  prison  at  Gasa 
(Judges  xvi.  4-21).  But  the  hair  which  Delilah 
had  shorn  grew  again,  and  with  it  his  strength  re- 
turned, whereupon,  with  one  last  mighty  revenge, 
he  destroyed  both  the  Philistines  and  himself  by 
pulling  down  the  temple  of  the  god  Dagon  (Judges 
xvi.  22  sqq.). 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  this  story 
with  Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  myths,  the  hero's 
name,  as  a  derivative  of  sA«me«^  "sun,"  being 
etymologised  as  "  littie  sun  "  or  as  "  sunlike  "  (al- 
though others  derive  it  from  Mhamem,  "  to  be  laid 
waste,"  while  according  to  Josephus,  ArU,,  V.,  viii. 
4,  it  signifies  "  strong  "),  Samson  being  compared 
with  the  Greek  Herakles,  a  view  early  current  in  the 
Church  (Eusebius,  Chran,,  ed.  A.  Schdne,  pp.  54- 
55,  Berlin,  1875-76;  Philaster,  Hear,,  viii.;  Geoi^ 
gius  Syncellus,  ed.  G.  Dindorf,  i.  309,  Bonn,  1829), 
which  derived  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  story. 
In  accordance  with  this  supposed  resemblance,  the 
attempt  has  repeatedly  been  made  to  explain  the 
account  of  Samson  as  a  smi  myth,  the  hair  wherein 
Samson's  strength  lies  being  interpreted  as  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  the  lion  of  Judges  xiv.  5  sqq.,  being  the 
aodiacal  sign  of  Leo,  Delilah  representing  Omphale, 
and  the  gates  of  Gasa  being  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
etc.  A  common  source  of  the  traditions  concern- 
ing Samson  and  Heracles,  or  a  Semitic  bond  of 
union,  has  been  sought  in  the  Babylonian  Gil- 
gamesh  epic;  but  since  the  points  of  difference 
from  the  accoimt  of  Samson  are  far  stronger  than 
the  points  of  similarity,  which  are  often  strained, 
and  since  many  details  in  the  Hebrew  story  can 
scarcely  be  explained  as  parts  of  a  nature  myth, 
other  scholars  regard  Samson  as  a  historical  per- 
sonality, despite  certain  legendary  accretions.  Still 
others  exclude  the  nature  myth  entirely,  although 
attributing  more  or  less  scope  to  local  tradition. 
The  life  of  Samson  shows  strong  influence  of  local 
coloring  and  was  restricted  to  a  limited  territory 
(cf.  Judges  xiv.  1,  6,  19,  xv.  17  sqq.,  xvi.  1,  3-4); 
his  entire  figure  is  genuinely  Hebraic;  and  he  was  a 
trueNasirite,  whose  wonderful  power,  vanishing  with 
his  recreancy  to  his  vows,  is  by  this  fact  shown  to 
have  been  divine  in  origin  (cf .  (Sen.  vi.  4)  even  though 
turned  to  unworthy  purposes.    (C.  von  Obxlli.) 


Bibuoorajpbt:  The  most  valuable  traatmeat  ii  giv«ii  in 
the  oommentaziea  named  under  Judgbb,  paitieulaily 
those  of  Moore,  Budde.  and  Nowack.  For  other  discusr 
■ioDS  ooosult:  G.  Q.  Roekoff,  Die  Simmmmioe  und  der 
HentkUtmythua,  Leipsic,  1800;  Steinthal,  in  I.  Goldaiher. 
HArew  Muthotogy,  pp.  392-446.  London,  1877;  E. 
Wietske,  Dtr  bOtlUehe  Simmtn  und  der  doyptUehe  Horoa- 
Ra,  Witteobeiv.  1888;  F.  Baethcen.  BtOrdge  9ur  ssmsM- 
•ehm  Rdio%onag€9ch%ehU,  pp.  161  sqq.,  Bexiin,  1880;  Van 
Doominck,  in  ThT,  1804,  pp.  14-^2.  1806,  pp.  162-167; 
F.  Vifourouz,  La  BibU  et  Ub  dSeouverUa  modemsB,  iiL  172- 
220,  Palis.  1806;  idem.  Dietumnain,  fase.  xzxr.  1434- 
1436;  J.  &  Reuaer,  Di*  Hauplpenonm  dm  RiehUHntehm 
im  Taimud  und  Midraaek,  /.,  Simmm,  Beilin,  1002;  A. 
/sresiMw,  Dob  AlU  Tettament  im  lAehU  de»  aUen  OrUnU, 
pp.  287-288,  Leipsio,  1004;  D.  Vftlter,  A§npUn  und  die 
Bibd,  pp.  107  sqq..  Lqyden.  1004;  P.  Oarus,  The  Story  of 
Sameon  and  tte  Place  in  the  Rdigioue  Development  of  Mamr 
ftwMl.  Chieato,  1007;  H.  Stahn,  Die  Simeoneaa*,  06ttinc- 
en.  1008;  DB,  iv.  377-381;  BB,  iv.  4268-70;  JB,  id.  1-2. 

8AMS0R,  BBRHHARDni.    See  Sanson. 

SAMSOH,  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD:  Baptist;  b. 
at  Harvard,  liass.,  Sept.  29, 1819;  d.  at  New  York 
Aug.  8,  189(3.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  Uni<- 
versity,  1839,  and  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
Newton  Centre,  liass.,  1843;  was  pastor  of  the  E 
Street  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  1843-50;  at  Ja- 
maica Plain,  Boston,  liass.,  1850-^52;  E  Street, 
Waslungton,  D.  C,  1853-59;  president  of  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C,  1859-71;  of  Rut- 
gers Female  Seminary,  New  York,  1871-75;  pastor 
of  First  Church,  Harlem,  New  York,  1873-^1; 
from  1883  he  was  secretary  in  charge  of  Liberia  Col- 
lege; after  1884  conducted  private  collegiate  and 
theological  instruction;  and  after  1886  was  acting 
president  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York. 
After  his  death  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Williams  con- 
tinued his  class  in  theology  in  expanded  form  ss  the 
Amity  Theological  School,  New  York  City.  He  was 
the  author  of  To  daimonidn,  or  the  Spiritual  Medium 
(Boston,  1852;  2d  ed.,  under  title  SpirihtalUm 
Teeted,  1860);  EUmente  of  AH  CriHciem  (Philadel- 
phia, 1867) ;  Physical  Media  in  Spiritual  Mamfesta- 
tiona,  Uhutrated  from  Ancient  and  Modem  TeMnany 
(1869);  The  Atonement  (1878);  Divine  Law  aa  to 
Winee  (New  York,  1880);  Guide  to  Seif  Education 
(1886) ;  and  Idole  to  Faehion  and  CuUure  (1888). 

SAXUBL. 

I.  TIm  Prophet. 

Name.  Lineace.  Youth  (§  1>. 
Later  Life;  Chanuster  (|  2). 
n.  The  Books  of  Samuel. 
Fonn  and  Contenta  (|  1). 
The  Text  (|  2). 

Soureea  and  Ckmiposition  (§  3). 
Date  and  Value  (§  4). 

L  The  Prophet:   The  name  Samuel  is  of  eariy 

origin,  pointing  to  pre-Hebraic  times;   its  meaning 

is  "his  name  is  £1";  in  I  Sam.  i.  20  it  is  given  the 

significance  "asked  of  Ckxl,"  though  strictly  its 

meaning  is  "  heard  of  God.''   According  to  I  Sam.  i. 

1,  Samuel  came  of  Ephraimitic  lineage;  but  it  is  not 

probable  that  the  Ramathaim-aophim 

z.  Namsi    of  that  passage,  the  Ramah  where 

Lineage,    Samuel  was  bom,  had  his  house,  died. 

Youth,      and  was  buried,  is  to  be  identified 

with  the  (Ephraimitic)  Ramah  in  Ben* 

jamin  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  the  modem 

el-Ram,  but  rather  with  the  place  called  in  the  New 

Testament  Arimathea,  perhaps  the  present  Beit- 
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Rima  near  Tibne.  Against  the  Ephraimitic  origin 
of  Samuel,  I  Chron.  vi.  11  sqq.,  18  sqq.  speaks, 
where  unmistakably  the  same  famUy-tree  is  given 
as  in  I  Sam.  i.,  tracing  the  descent  from  the  Levite 
Kohath.  Many  regard  this  as  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chronicler,  who  desired  to  derive  ^e 
priest  Samuel  from  the  Levites  according  to  "  Mo- 
saic" law.  The  arguments  for  the  non-Levitical 
origin  of  Samuel  are  not  absolutely  conclusive. 
SamueFs  continual  residence  at  the  sanctuaiy  as 
against  the  ordinary  term  of  residence  of  I^evites  is 
explained  by  his  mother's  vow  (I  Sam.  i.  11) ;  while 
Rama  was  not  a  Levitical  city,  the  Levites  lived  in 
other  than  Levitical  cities.  Yet  Elkanah's  yearly 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  might  easily  find  other 
explanation  than  that  of  Levitical  duty,  and  I  Sam. 
i.  1  nowhere  suggests  Levitical  origin.  But  Samuel's 
grandson  Heman,  the  celebrated  singer,  was  a 
Levite  (I  Chron.  xxv.  4,  cf .  vi.  18-19) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  boundaries  between  Levites  and  others 
may  not  have  been  hard  and  fast  at  that  period, 
and  men  may  have  become  Levites  through  a  vow. 
Such  a  vow  Hannah  registered  in  beseeching  a  son, 
promising  his  lifelong  service  to  God,  and  also  that 
he  should  be  a  Nazirite  (q.v.).  This  vow  she  ful- 
filled after  her  request  had  been  granted  and  she  had 
weaned  the  child,  and  he  became  an  attendant  at 
Shiloh,  "girded  with  a  linen  ephod"  (I  Sam.  ii.  18; 
see  Ephod).  There  he  was  speedily  distinguished 
by  being  made  the  recipient  of  divine  revelations, 
the  first  being  that  which  concerned  the  judgment 
of  God  on  EU  and  his  house  (I  Sam.  iii.).  After  the 
death  of  Eli  Samuel  became  the  leader  in  Israel  and 
that  people's  judge,  the  reformer  of  its  religion 
(I  Sam.  vii.  3  sqq.),  and  by  his  answered  prayer  its 
savior  (verses  9  sqq.). 

Concerning  his  later  life  little  appears  which  is 
striking,  apart  from  I  Sam.  vii.,  which  is  contested 
on  critical  grounds  (see  below).  But  if  this  portion 
of  the  history  be  given  up,  attested  though  it  is  by 
the  stone  Eben-ezer  (verse  12),  the  title  of  father 

which  Samuel  bears  in  his  old  age 

a.  Later     vouches  for  his  thorough  and  com- 

Life;       prehensive    activity.      His    journeys 

Character,  among  the  people  and  attendance  at 

their  gatherings  at  Bethel,  Gilgal, 
Mispah,  where  he  acted  as  consecrator  of  the  offer- 
ings and  as  judge,  tended  to  build  up  Mosaic  tradi- 
tion and  prophetic  illimiination  and  to  prepare  for 
a  better  ethical-religious  situation  in  the  land.  To 
this  end  the  prophetic  schools  were  a  part  of  the 
means.  Through  his  worth  and  eminence  he  con- 
tributed to  the  \mifying  of  the  people;  and  if  the 
Philistine  yoke  was  not  altogether  broken,  the  lot 
of  Israelites  was  at  least  bearable.  In  his  old  age 
sorrow  assailed  him  through  his  sons'  departure 
from  his  upright  course,  and  the  people  demanded 
a  king,  which  he  at  first  opposed,  and  then,  at  a 
higher  bidding,  granted  (see  Saul).  His  work, 
however,  was  not  at  an  end,  his  duty  being  to  an- 
nounce Saul's  supersession  and  to  anoint  David 
(q.v.).  While  David  was  being  persecuted  by  Saul, 
Samuel  died,  and  Saul  followed  not  long  after.  Since 
Moses,  alongside  whom  he  is  placed  (Ps.  xcix.  6; 
Jer.  XV.  1),  no  one  had  been  endowed  with  so  rich  a 
spirit  and  entrusted  with  so  high  and  comprehen- 
X.— 13 


sive  tasks  as  Samuel  who  gathered  in  himself  all 
the  theocratic  offices,  officiating  as  priest,  prophet, 
and  judge,  and  becoming  the  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. His  office  of  priest  came  to  him  not  by  birth 
but  by  an  inner  call  and  the  external  needs  of  the 
times;  the  external  organization  of  the  cultus  is 
ascribed  to  him  (I  Chron.  ix.  22),  and  his  prophetic 
activity  was  thorough  and  comprehensive,  he  being 
possibly  the  founder  of  the  prophetic  schools.  His 
ethical  deliverance  in  I  Sam.  xv.  22-23  became  the 
keynote  of  subsequent  prophecy,  while  his  work 
had  bearing  upon  the  building  up  of  the  "Torah"" 
and  upon  prophetic  writing.  He  appears  as  a  true 
servant  of  God,  who  subjected  his  own  will  to  that 
of  the  deity,  and  endeavored  to  lead  the  people  to 
realize  its  higher  call  over  against  the  striving  for 
national  greatness  and  worldly  might. 

n.  The  Books  of  Samuel:  In  the  Hebrew  these 
books  were  originally  one  (cf .  Origen,  in  Eusebius, 
Hist,  ecd.f  VI.,  xxv.),  in  the  Septuagint  they  were 
divided  and  called  I  and  II  Kings;  this  division 
into  two  books  appeared  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  D. 
Bomberg's  edition  (Venice,  1517),  but 

z.  Form  the  Masoretic  remarks  prove  the  orlg- 
and  Con-  inal  unity,  showing  I  Sam.  xxviii.  24 
tents.  to  be  the  middle  verse  of  the  book. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Samuel  because  in 
the  first  part  he  is  the  principal  character,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  author,  as  later  Baba  Bathra  (14b) 
mistakenly  declared.  The  contents  of  the  books 
connect  closely  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  showing  how  out  of  the  confusion  of  those 
times  the  Hebrew  kingdom  arose  and  soon  reached 
its  highest  point.  They  divide  into  three  main 
parts:  (1)  history  of  Samu*^l,  the  last  judge  and  the 
prophetic  foimder  of  the  kingdom  (I.,  i.-xii.);  (2) 
historyof  Saul  (I.,xiii.-xxxi.);  (3)  history  of  David 
(II.,  i.-xxi  v.),  though  the  latter  part  is  not  complete, 
the  closing  days  and  death  of  David  being  de- 
scribed in  I  Kings.  But  the  author  surely  wrote 
after  the  death  of  David  (II  Sam.  v.  5),  and  certain 
signs  indicate  that  he  wrote  also  the  history  of 
Solomon;  moreover,  it  is  clear  that  he  used  various 
written  sources. 

The  form  of  the  text  of  the  book  requires  special 
consideration,  the  Hebrew  text  being  very  often 
defective  and  not  seldom  susceptible  of 
2.  The  Text  correction  from  the  Septuagint.  Yet 
in  places  this  version  follows  a  variant 
recension.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  text  is  the  more 
detailed,  sometimes  the  Greek;  the  former  is  fullest 
in  the  story  of  the  youth  and  persecution  of  David 
by  Saul,  and  this  raises  the  question  whether  the 
Greek  translators  (or  the  writer  of  their  Hebrew 
exemplar)  had  in  mind  to  simplify  and  harmonize 
the  text  or  whether  the  longer  Hebrew  text  con- 
tains insertions  later  than  the  Greek  version.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  source  of  the  additions  is  sought 
either  in  a  later  midraeh  or  in  earlier  books  which 
threw  light  upon  the  situation.  In  the  reconstruo- 
tion  of  the  text  Klostermann  is  too  subjective, 
while  Thenius,  Wellhausen,  and  Petri  stress  too 
much  the  Septuagint.  While  in  many  passages 
the  Septuagint  helps  to  the  correct  text,  in  others 
the  Masoretic  points  to  the  better  reading,  the  Sep- 
tuagint leaning  on  a  variant  text  or  not  being  exact. 
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That  the  text  is  composite  in  its  sources  appears 
from  the  dissimilarities  of  its  parts,  mingling  de- 
tailed narrative  with  brief  notices  of  events.  Thus 
of  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  throne  late  critics  find 
three  narratives,  I  Sam.  zi.;  iz.  1-10,  16;  viii.  10, 
17-27,  which  should,  however,  be  reduced  to  two, 
vis.,  ix.  1-10,  16,  X.  27b,  xi.  11,  15,  and,  for  the 
second  narrative,  viii.  10, 17-27a,  xi.  12-14.  These 
two  reports  are  marked  by  strong  characteristics. 
According  to  the  earliest  of  these  Samuel  shows 
only  joy  in  the  erection  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
more  pessimistic  account  reflects  eiUier  the  exilic  or 
pos^exilic  times  (Wellhausen),  the  time  ci  Hosea 
(Kittel),  or  of  Hesekiah  (Kuenen).  As  a  theocrat 
Samuel  must  have  had  gloomy  forebodings  over  the 
new  movement.  Yet  it  is  granted  by  several  of  the 
critics  that  this  doubling  of  the  narrative  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  either  is  false.  Kloetermann 
sees  in  the  two  accounts  only  apparent,  not  real, 
discrepancies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  criticism 
sees  so  often  in  I  Samuel  doublets  or  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  same  events.  Some  of  these  are:  the 
rending  of  the  kingdom  from  Saul,  xiii.  8-14  and 
XV.  12  sqq.;  the  two  accounts  of  the  hurling 
of  the  spear  at  David,  xviii.  10-11  (not  in  the 
Septuagint)  and  xix.  9-10;  the  double  Ijetrayal  of 
David  by  Uie  Ziphites,  xxiii.  19-28  and  xxvi.;  the 
repetition  of  the  proverb  in  x.  12  and  xix.  24;  the 
double  sparing  of  Saul  by  David,  xxiv.  and  xxvi.; 
the  two  flights  of  David  to  the  Philistines,  xxi.  10 
sqq.  and  xxvii.  1  sqq.  In  most  of  these  cases  repeti- 
tion of  the  occurrences  is  psychologically  probable, 
while  each  stoiy  has  its  own  characteristics.  But 
in  these  books  as  in  other  historical  books  of  the 
Bible  the  imion  of  varied  accoimts  gives  rise  to 
difficulties,  to  gaps,  and  to  incongruities.  Thus 
I.,  vii.  13-14  does  not  agree  with  ix.  16,  x.  5,  xiii., 
dealing  with  the  control  of  the  land  by  the  Philis- 
tines, though  the  critics  often  press  too  far  the  con- 
tent of  the  passage  vii.  2-17.  So  in  the  history  of 
David  the  separate  narratives  are  put  together 
without  attempt  to  harmonise  the  differences  (see 
David).  While  II  Samuel  is  wrought  into  a  closer 
unity,  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  not  lacking. 

While  the  Books  of  Kings  often  name  their  sources, 
reference  to  a  source  is  made  only  once  in  Samuel 
(II.,  i.  18,  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  named,  cf . 
Josh.  X.  13).    There  is  no  reason  to  hold  that  other 
pieces  of  poetry  given  in  Samuel  are  from  this  source, 
such  as  the  Song  of  Hannah  (I  Sam. 
3.  Sources  ii.),  an  early  psalm  of  victory,  and  the 
and  Com-  lament  over  Abner  (II  Sam.  iii.  33-34), 
position,     which  is  genuine.     The  piece  in  II 
Sam.  xxii.  (—Ps.  xviii.)  is  among  the 
psalms  best  attested  as  Davidic;   while  the  ''last 
words  of  David"  (II  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7)  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  genuine.    For  the  historical  contents  no 
source  is  adduced.    II  Sam.  viii.  16  first  mentions 
a  "recorder,"  who  appears  to  have  been  a  perma- 
nent official,  so  that  annals  of  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon  could  have  been  available  whence  such 
data  as  II  Sam.  xx.  23-26  might  have  been  drawn. 
But  the  chief  sources  were  doubtless  the  prophetical 
accoimts  such  as  those  referred  to  in  I  CSiron.  xxix. 
29,  the  "book  of  Samuel  the  Seer,  and  .  .  .  Nathan 
the    prophet,    and  .  .  .  Gad    t^e   seer."     These 


references  can  not  be  to  the  varied  parts  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  but  are  rather  prophetical  narratives 
which  seem  to  have  been  accessible  to  the  Chronicler 
as  parts  of  a  greater  work  on  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Whether  the  prophets  named  left  historical 
narratives  or  not,  some  such  sources  were  used  by 
the  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  composi- 
tion was  governed  by  a  divine  pragmatism.  Comill 
divides  the  chief  material  between  J.  and  E.,  though 
convincing  proof  is  lacking.  A  Deuteronomic  re- 
daction like  that  of  the  Book  of  Judges  is  generally 
accepted  as  fact,  though  parts  of  the  contents  do  not 
show  the  marks  of  this.  Kittel  distinguishes  be- 
tween an  older  and  a  later  class  of  sonnies:  the 
first  includes  a  Jerusalemitic  history  of  David  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  or  Rehoboam,  another  not 
much  later,  and  a  history  of  Saul  contemporary 
with  the  second  source;  the  later  class  includes  an 
Ephraimitic  history  of  Samuel  and  David  from  the 
time  of  Hosea;  this  material  was  worked  over  by 
the  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  Judges,  while  another 
Deuteronomist  worked  over  the  whole  material. 
Oettli  sees  an  earlier  and  a  later  section  in  the  book, 
the  earlier  favorable  to  the  kingdom  and  the  later 
prophetic  in  its  interests;  the  whole  was  edited  in 
Deuteronomic  style.  Most  important  is  the  fact 
that  contemporary  sources  are  generally  recognized. 
The  time  of  the  final  composition  of  the  book 
from  these  various  sources  can  be  only  approxi- 
mated. In  general,  it  was  later  than  the  death  of 
David  (II  Sun.  v.  5),  and  subsequent  to  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  (I  Sam.  xxvii.  6).  A 
4,  Date  and  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
Value,  events  described,  according  to  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  formula  "unto  this 
day"  (e.g.,  I  Sam.  v.  5)  and  the  reference  to  ar- 
cheological  matters  such  tfs  I  Sam.  ix.  9;  yet  such  a 
passage  as  I  Sam.  xxvii.  6  forbids  a  date  in  the 
exile.  Schrader  would  place  these  books  with  other 
historical  books  shortly  before  the  exile;  the  rabbis 
ascribed  them  to  Jeremiah;  Stfthelin  puts  them  in 
the  time  of  Hesekiah,  and  they  may  be  older  than 
this.  The  author  was  no  mere  compiler,  but  had  a 
definite  plan  and  the  prophetic  standpoint  in  view. 
Critics  generally  grant  the  historical  value  of  the 
work,  while  the  Hebrew  is  pure  and  the  narrative 
simple  and  lively,  presenting  a  truthful  and  not  a 
glosised  history  of  the  times  and  individuals. 

(C.  VON  Orslli.) 

BxauooHAjpHT:  On  the  prophet  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
commentaries  (see  below)  and  to  works  on  the  history  of 
the  Hebrews  (under  Ahab;  and  Isbajbu  Bistort  of). 
Of  the  following  special  nota  may  be  made:  G.  C.  M. 
Douclas,  Samud  and  hia  Age;  Study  in  ih*  ComtittUional 
Hial.  of  I  trad,  London.  1901;  F.  B.  Kdster,  Die  Propheten 
dea  Alien  und  Neuen  TestamenU,  Altona,  1838;  H.  EwaJd. 
GetehiehU  det  Volkea  Israd,  ii.  501  sqq..  iii.  1  sqq..  Gdt- 
tingen,  1865-66.  Eng.  transl..  London,  1883;  F.  E.  Kdnig. 
OffenbarungAvrif  dea  AUm  Tealament,  pp.  69-70.  Leip- 
sic,  1882;  J.  Robertson,  Early  Rdigion  of  Iwrad,  Edin- 
burgh. 1802;  H.  Guthe,  Geachichte  dea  Volkea  farad,  pp. 
68  sqq.,  TQbingen,  1880;  F.  B.  Meyer,  Samud  the  Prophet, 
new  ed.,  London.  1000;  H.  P.  Smith.  Old  Teatament  HiaL, 
New  York.  1003;  8.  OettU.  OeachiehU  tarada  bia  auf 
Alexander,  CJalw.  1005;  Wellhausen.  ProUgomena;  DB, 
iv.  381-382;  EB,  iv.  4270-73;  JE,  xi.  5-8;  Vigourouz. 
IHetionnaire,  fasc.  xxxv.  1435-1442. 

On  questions  of  introduction  and  text  consult  the  litera- 
ture in  and  under  Bibucal  lNTiu>DUCTtoN.  especially 
Driver,  Kirkpatrick,  Davidson.  Comill,  and  McFadyen; 
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and  the  following:  K.  H.  Qraf,  D0  lUtronan  SamudU  tt 
Rtffum  compontiane,  Augsbuig,  1842;  O.  E.  Kara,  D« 
finUibuB  librorum  91M  feruntur  Samuelu,  Berlin,  1862;  F. 
Bdttcher,  Neue  exeffetiseh-kritiache  AehrenUae  Mum  A.  T., 
vol.  i.  Leipeio.  1863;  J.  Wellhauaen,  Der  Text  der  BOeher 
Samud  untemieht,  G6ttin<en,  1871;  C.  H.  Comill,  in 
ZKW,  1885,  pp.  112  sqq.;  idem,  K&niotberger  Stvdien, 
i.  25  sqq.,  Kdnigsberg.  1888;  idem,  Binleittmg  in  dot  A.  T., 
FreibuTs,  1891,  Eng.  tmnsl.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1907; 
idem,  in  ZATW,  x  (1890),  96  sqq.;  K.  Budde,  in  ZATW, 
viii  (1888),  223  sqq. ;  idem.  Die  BUcKer  Riehter  ttnd  Samud, 
Giessen.  1890;  idem,  in  SBOT,  1894;  R.  Kittel,  GeechichU 
der  HebrOer,  ii.  22  sqq.,  Gotha,  1888-92,  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1895;  idem,  in  TSK,  1892,  pp.  44  sqq.;  S.  R. 
Driver.  NoUe  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Booke  of  Samiui, 
Oxford,  1890  (indispensable);  A.  Kuenen,  Hiatorieeh- 
kritieche  Einleitung  in  die  Biieher  dee  A.  T.,  I.,  ii.  37-62, 
Leipsic,  1890;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Aids  to  the  Devoid  Study  of 
Criticiem^  pp.  1-126,  London,  1892;  N.  Peters.  BeitrUge 
zur  Text'  und  Litterarkritik,  Freibuig.  1899;  S.  A.  Cook, 
in  American  Journal  of  Semitic  LanauoQee,  1900,  pp.  145- 
177;  G.  Stoech,  Die  Urkunden  der  Samudegesehichte, 
GQtexBloh,  1901;  P.  N.  Schl5gl.  Libri  Samudie,  Vienna, 
1905;  £.  Sievera.  Metriache  Studien,  part  3.  Leipsic,  1907; 
Wellhausen,  ProUgomena;  DB,  iv.  382-391;  EB,  iv. 
4273-«l;  y^,  xi.  8-13. 

Commentaries  are  by:  H.  P.  Smith.  New  York,  1899; 
O.  Thenius,  Leipsic,  1864,  3d  ed.  by  M.  Ldhr,  1898  (the 
prefatory  notes  are  valuable);  C.  F.  Keil  and  F.  De- 
iitxsch,  Edinburth,  1876;  C.  F.  D.  Erdmann,  in  Lange's 
Commentary,  New  York,  1877;  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  in 
Cambridge  Bible,  2  vols..  Cambridge,  1880-8?;  R.  Payne 
Smith  and  others,  in  Puipit  Commentary,  2  vols.,  London 
and  New  Yorki  1880-88;  T.  J.  0>nant,  Philadelphia, 
1884;  A.  Kloetermann,  Ndrdlingen,  1887;  W.  G.  Blaikie, 
in  Expoeitor'e  Bible,  2  vols.,  London,  1887-88;  K.  Budde, 
Tabingen,  1902;  W.  Nowack,  Gftttingen.  1902;  J.  Witt, 
Saul  and  David,  Eine  ErklArung  der  Backer  Samudie, 
Kiel,  1902;  B.  Neteler,  MOnster,  1903;  P.  N.  SchlOgl, 
Vienna,  1904;  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  in  Century  Bible,  Lon- 
don. 1905;  P.  Dhorme,  Paris,  1909;  H.  L.  WilleU,  Studies 
in  I.  Samud,  Cliicago,  1909. 

SANBALLAT,  san-bal'at  (Babylonian^  "Sin  pre- 
serves in  life''):  An  opponent  of  Nehemiah,  and  a 
leader  against  the  Jews  in  their  attempts  to  restore 
Jerusalem  after  their  return  from  the  exile  (Neh.  ii. 
10,  19-20,  iii.  33  sqq.,  iv.  1  sqq.,  vi.  1  sqq.,  xiii.  28 
sqq.).  His  special  efforts  were  directed  against  the 
protection  of  Jerusalem  by  the  erection  <rf  the  city 
wall,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, Geshem  (or  Gashmu)  the  Arabian,  the 
Philistines  of  Ashdod,  and  the  Persians  in  posses- 
sion of  Samaria.  Threats  that  the  king  of  Persia 
would  regard  the  building  of  the  wall  as  an  act  of 
rebellion  failing,  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah  pro- 
ceeded to  violence  when  the  wall  was  half  finished. 
This  also  proving  unsuccessful,  Sanballat  en- 
deavored by  stratagem  to  get  Nehemiah  into  his 
power,  and  thus  to  ruin  his  plans.  Some  of  Nehe- 
miah's  partizans  were  actually  won  over,  especially 
as  Sanballat  had  influential  kinsmen  in  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  vi.  10  sqq.,  xiii.  28  sqq.).  According  to 
Josephus  iAnt,f  XI.,  vii.  2),  who  apparently  drew 
from  Jewish  tradition,  Sanballat  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomann\is,  and  after  marrying  his 
daughter  to  the  brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua, 
set  up  the  temple  and  worship  of  the  Samaritans 
on  Gerizim.  Sanballat  is  described  as  a  Horonite, 
implying  that  he  was  an  Ephraimite  from  Beth- 
horon,  Uiough  some  scholars  have  sought  his  home 
in  the  Moabitic  city  of  Horonaim. 

(R.  Kittel.) 

Bibuoobafht:  H.  Winckler.  AUorientaliache  Foraehungen, 
ii.  228  sqq..  Leipsic.  1894;  A.  A.  van  Hoonacker,  £titdea 
aw  la  reatauraHon  j'uive  aprto  FexU  de  Babylone,  Paris. 


1896;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jewidi  Bdigioua  Life  after  the  ExHe, 
New  York,  1898;  C.  F.  Kent,  HiaL  of  the  Jewiah  People, 
7th  ed.,  ib.  1905;  E.  Sachau.  Drei  aram&iaehe  Papyrua- 
urkunden  aua  Elephantine,  Berlin,  1907;  DB,  iv.  371; 
EB,  iv.  4281;  JE,  xi.  37;  Vicouroux,  Dictionnaire,  xxxv.. 
ool.  1443;  the  commentaries  on  Exra-Nehemiah;  and  the 
works  dealing  with  this  period  of  hiatoiy  cited  under 
Ahab;  and  Israel,  HzeroRT  of. 

SANBEmTO,  san"b^nt't6:  A  pentitential  gar- 
ment the  wearing  of  which  was  one  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  (q.v.).  In  its 
final  form  it  was  *'  a  kind  of  yellow  tunic  with  a  red 
St.  Andrew's  cross  [on  the  breast  and  on  the  back] 
— a  mark  of  infamy  and  a  severe  infliction,  as  it 
largely  impeded  the  efforts  of  the  penitent  to  gain 
a  livelihood''  (H.  C.  Lea,  Inquisition  of  Spain,  ii. 
401,  New  York,  1906).  Its  origin  is  with  proba- 
bility to  be  traced  to  the  habit  of  sackcloth  worn 
by  penitents  in  times  earlier  than  the  Inquisition. 
Tlie  sanbenetillo  was  a  stage  in  the  inquisitorial  de- 
velopment of  the  sanbenito  and  was  the  device  of 
Torquemada  in  1490,  consisting  of  black  or  gray 
cloth,  eighteen  inches  long  and  nine  wide,  depend- 
ing from  the  neck  over  breast  and  back,  with  the 
red  cross  on  each  part.  It  was  worn  over  the  outer 
garment  and  was  therefore  extremely  conspicuous. 
In  1514  Ximenes  ordered  that  the  form  of  cross 
used  should  be  that  of  St.  Andrew;  and  in  1561  the 
"Instructions"  (of  the  Inquisition)  directed  that 
the  material  be  yellow  (apparently  in  Valencia  and 
Sicily,  of  green)  linen  or  cloth,  the  aim  being  evi- 
dently to  increase  the  conspicuousness  of  the  object 
and  ^e  severity  of  the  penalty.  A  variation  that 
came  into  use  was  a  half -cross  or  diagonal  bar,  used 
on  the  sanbenitos  of  those  regarded  as  culpable  in  a 
less  degree.  Those  who  were  to  be  "relaxed"  wore 
a  black  sanbenito,  on  which  were  painted  flames  and 
figures  of  devils  thrusting  the  heretic  into  heU. 

The  punishment  of  wearing  the  garment  was  at 
first  inflicted  for  life.  Later  different  periods  were  as- 
signed, and  the  wearing  was  sometimes  conterminous 
with  the  period  of  imprisonment,  sometimes  only 
during  the  period  of  the  auto  da  f^,  at  other  times 
the  punishment  varied  with  the  adjudged  degree  of 
guilt  or  seriousness  of  the  crime.  The  severity  of 
the  punishment  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  modem 
times  and  in  Protestant  environment.  It  proclaimed 
the  wearer  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  most  de- 
testable of  crimes,  heresy.  The  wearer  could  with 
extreme  difficulty  gain  employment,  he  was  an  ob- 
ject of  general  horror  and  ostracism,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  numy  were  driven  to  death  by  starva- 
tion. To  discard  the  garment  subjected  the  wearer 
to  rearrest  as  one  who  had  recanted  his  submission 
to  Holy  Church  with  all  the  penalties  w^hich  that 
involved.  This  led  naturally  to  appeals  for  dispen- 
sation from  wearing  the  garment,  and  it  came  before 
long  to  the  situation  that  dispensation  was  made  a 
means  of  papal  revenue  and  an  instrument  of  ex- 
action, as  high  as  1,000  florins  having  been  paid  in 
order  to  avoid  the  wearing  of  the  sanbenito. 

In  order  to  increase  the  detestation  of  heresy  and 
to  deter  from  committing  such  a  crime  a  new  use 
of  the  garment  was  devised.  The  sanbenito  was 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  wearer  and  other 
details  and  hung  in  the  churches,  this  having  in 
view  the  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  the  offense. 
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This  usage  seems  to  have  been  followed  with  especial 
malignity  and  persistence,  gaps  in  the  series  being 
filled  from  the  records,  and  even  those  who  had  been 
exempted  from  wearing  the  sanbenito  were  repre- 
sented by  the  article  in  the  church.  That  the  crime 
might  be  brought  home  to  the  family,  a  duplicate 
was  sometimes  made  and  hung  in  the  church  which 
was  the  parish  home  of  the  family.  The  inscrip- 
tions were  renewed  as  they  faded  through  time  and 
handling.  Naturally  these  articles  were  at  times 
stolen  from  the  depositaries,  but  were  often  re- 
placed by  the  Holy  Office.  This  exhibition  was  at 
times  supplemented  by  lists  made  out  and  sus- 
pended separately,  in  onier  the  more  securely  to  per- 
petuate the  memoiy  of  the  heretic  and  his  crime. 
Dining  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  seal  of  the  Inquisition  in  this 
natter  relaxed,  and  there  was  connivance  at  the 
burial  of  the  custom.  The  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  Jan.  22, 
1813,  abolished  the  Inquisition,  and  a  decree  of  the 
same  date,  citing  Article  305  of  the  constitution, 
called  attention  to  the  provision  that  punishment 
was  not  to  extend  beyond  the  criminal,  and  directed 
that  records  or  articles  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  Inquisition  be  removed 
or  destroyed  within  three  days.  The  condition  of 
Spain,  however,  could  not  ensure  obedience  to  this 
order,  and  not  for  some  time  subsequently  was  the 
abolition  of  these  garments  completely  carried  out. 

Bibuoohajpht:  H.  C.  Lm,  InquUiHtm  of  Spain,  iii.  102- 
172.  i.  268.  280.  U.  401-402.  400.  iii.  109.  125.  IM.  163. 
164.  iv.  527.  New  York.  1006-^. 

SAllCHUiriATHON,  san-cQ-noi'a-thon. 

The  Aaeumed  Author  (§  1). 

Philo'a  Introduction  ({  2). 

Pie-Heaiodio  Tbeocony  and  CraatioB  (§  3). 

Theosony  Bttaed  on  the  Qraek  (§  4). 

Antiquity  of  MAteritJ  not  Supported  (|  5). 

Complexity  of  Sourees  (§6). 

Semitic  Material  Employed  (|  7). 

Sanchuniathon  is  the  name  given  to  an  assumed 
Phenician  writer,  alleged  to  have  belonged  to  the  city 
of  Berytus  (Beirut),  the  putative  author  of  a  work 
cited  as  "Phenician  History''  or  "Things  Pheni- 
cian." This  work  Philo  Byblius  (q.v.)  claims  to  have 
translated  from  the  Phenician  language 
X.  The  Ai-  into  Greek,  and  it  is  known  only  by 
turned  quotations  from  this  alleged  translar- 
Antfaor.  tion  extant  principally  in  Eusebius' 
PrctparaHo  EvangeUca,  32c-41d  (Eng. 
transl.,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1903).  The  known  frag- 
ments are  collected  elsewhere,  best  in  C.  Mailer, 
Fragmenta  htatorieorum  Grcecorufitf  iii.  560  sqq. 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1841-51).  According  to  Eusebius 
(utsup.,  31d),  Philo  Byblius  describee  Sanchimiar- 
thon  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  given  to  research 
into  universal  history,  and  especially  interested  in 
the  god  Thoth  {Taautos)^  the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  he  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  letters  and  wri- 
ting, with  whom  the  writing  of  history  began. 
Eusebius  (ut  sup.,  31ar^)  cites  also  Porphyry,  the 
anti-Christian  polemist,  as  asserting  that  the 
"truest  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews"  was 
written  by  this  Sanchuniathon,  "who  received  the 
records  from  Hierombalos,  the  priest  of  the  god 
leuo"  and  dedicated  his  history  to  King  Abibalus  of 


Berytus.  Porphyry  adds  that  "the  times  of  these 
men  [i.e.,  evidently  of  Sanchuniathon,  Hierombalos, 
and  Abibalus]  fall  before  the  date  of  tiie  Trojan  war 
and  approach  nearly  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  shown 
by  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Phenicia  [cf .  Euse- 
bius, ut  sup.,  484-486,  where  he  uses  these  data  to 
confirm  the  antiquity  of  Moses].  And  Sanchunia- 
thon .  .  .  lived  in  the  days  of  Semiramis,  queen  of 
the  Assyrians,  who  is  recorded  as  living  before  the 
Trojan  war  or  in  those  very  times."  Porphyry 
further  declares  that  his  authority  made  "a  com- 
plete collection  of  ancient  history  from  the  records 
in  the  various  cities  and  from  tiie  registers  in  the 
temples,  and  wrote  in  the  Phenician  language  with  a 
love  of  truth."  Porphyry  adds  his  testimony  that 
these  works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of 
Byblos.  Mention  of  Sanchuniathon  appears  to  be 
confined  to  postrChristian  writers,  such  as  the 
grammarian  Athenieus  (fl.  about  225  a.d.).  The 
character  and  intrinsic  interest  of  the  material 
presented  by  Eusebius,  the  high  antiquity  claimed 
for  it,  and  the  line  of  transmission  by  which  it 
has  come  down  have  combined  to  raise  a  number 
of  problems  which  are  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  are  by  no  means  merely  academic.  Renan 
voices  a  quite  general  opinion,  justified  by  the 
amount  of  discussion  the  subject  has  raised,  when 
he  remarks  that  "few  problems  in  the  circle  of 
Semitic  studies  and  of  ancient  history  .  .  .  are  of 
more  importance"  (Af^frunrf,  p.  6).  The  worth  of 
the  material  is  surpassing  if  it  be  of  the  antiquity 
claimed  ;  it  is  great  if  it  be  of  a  period  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era;  it  is  well  worth  study  if  it  reflect 
truly  either  the  priestly  or  the  popular  belief  of  the 
period  of  the  "translator";  and  it  is  in  any  case 
worthy  of  study  as  a  presentation  of  a  theory  of  the 
origin  of  religion  if  it  date  no  earlier  than  the  trans- 
lator himself . 

According  to  Eusebius  (ut  sup.,  31d),  the  work 
was  by  Philo  divided  into  nine  books;  Porphyry 
(De  abgtinentia)  reports  that  it  was  in  eight,  pos- 
sibly counting  the  first  book  merely 
a.  Philo's  as  an  introduction.  Eusebius  makes 
Introduc-  it  clear  that  Philo  prefaced  his"  trana- 
tk>n.  lation"  with  an  introduction.  This 
describes  Sanchuniathon  as  given  to 
historical  research,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
histoiy  with  Thoth-Hermes.  Philo  then  asserts 
that "  the  most  recent "  writers  on  religion  [by  whom 
he  means  apparently  those  near  the  age  of  Sanchu- 
niathon] rejected  facts,  invented  aJlegories  and 
myths,  employed  fictitiously  cosmic  phenomena,  and 
overlaid  them  with  absurdities.  But  Sanchu- 
niathon happened  on  the  "secret  writings  of  the 
Ammoneans"  in  the  shrines,  studied  them,  and  put 
aside  the  myths  and  allegories.  But  the  priests  who 
followed  him  restored  the  mythical  character  of  the 
narratives,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  legends  and 
myths  prevalent  in  the  Greek  world.  Philo  is  then 
quoted  as  setting  forth  briefly  his  sjmcretistic  theory 
of  the  origin  of  religion.  He  declares  that  the  "  most 
ancient  barbarians,"  especially  the  Phenicians  and 
Egyptians,  who  in  these  matters  were  the  teachers 
of  mankind,  regarded  as  the  greatest  gods  those  who 
had  discovered  the  necessaries  of  life  or  .  .  .  done 
good  to  the  nations,"  worshiped  them  as  gods  after 
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their  death,  consecrated  pillars  and  staves  "after 
their  names/'  applied  the  names  of  their  kings  to 
the  elements,  and  knew  no  other  gods  than  those  of 
nature — sun,  moon,  and  planets,  so  that  "some  of 
their  gods  were  mortal  and  some  immortal."  Euse- 
bius  then  asserts  that  Philo  "begins  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Sanchtmiathon  by  setting  forth  the  theology 
of  the  Phenicians,"  and  gives  the  following  cos- 
mogony and  theogony. 

The  first  principle  was  "an  air  dark  with  cloud 

and  wind,''  and  a  "chaos  dark  as  erebus,"  both 

boundless.    The  wind  fell  in  love  with  its  parents, 

and  "Desire."    This  was  the  beginning  of  creation. 

Thus    "Mot"    was   produced — either 

3.  Pr»-H»-  mud  or  a  "  putrescence  of  watery  com- 

Biodic       pound" — ^which  contained  the  germs 

Theogony  of  all  creation.  There  were  certain 
and        insensate  animals  from  which  the  sen- 

CnatiofL  sate  (called  Zuphaaemin,  "observers 
of  heaven")  issued  while  Mot  broke 
forth  into  light,  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  constel- 
lations, sea  and  land  became  heated,  causing  storms 
of  wind  and  clouds  and  floods  and  whirlwinds,  the 
tumult  of  which  awaked  the  intelligent  animals  that 
then  began  to  move.  All  this  Sanchuniathon  dis- 
covered in  Thoth's  cosmogony  and  commentaries. 
Here  Eusebius  summarises,  saying  that  the  winds 
Notus  and  Boreas  and  other  things  are  called  by 
name.  Then  he  proceeds  again  to  quote  to  the  pur- 
port that  these  [intelligent  animals?  or  "winds  and 
other  things"?]  were  the  first  who  consecrated  the 
productions  of  earth  and  worshiped  them  as  gods 
because  they  were  the  supporters  of  life,  making 
libations  to  them.  From  ihe  wind  Colpias  and  his 
wife  Baau  ("Night,"  cf.  Hebr.  bohu,  "chaos") 
were  bom  the  men  Aeon  and  Protogonus  ("Age" 
and  "Firstborn");  Aeon  discovered  foods  borne  by 
trees.  Their  offspring  were  Genos  and  Genea  and 
dwelt  in  Phenicia,  worshiping  the  sun,  calling  him 
Beelsamen  (Hebr.  Baal  shamayim,  "Lord  of 
heaven  "),  the  Greek  Zeus.  From  Genos  were  bom 
mortals  named  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  who  discov- 
ered fire  by  friction.  They  also  begat  giants,  whose 
names  were  applied  to  the  mountains— -Cassius,  Leb- 
anon, Antilebanon,  and  Brathy.  These  in  turn 
b^gat  Memrumus  who  is  also  Hypsuranius,  taking 
their  names  from  their  mothers.  He  adds  that  inter- 
course between  men  and  women  in  those  days  was 
free.  Hypsuranius  settled  Tyre,  and  invented  huts 
of  reeds  and  rushes.  He  quarreled  with  his  brother 
Ousdus,  who  invented  clothing  from  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  first  sailed  the  sea  on  a  log,  set  up  two 
pillars  in  his  worship  of  fire  and  wind,  and  poured  on 
them  libations  of  blood  from  game.  After  the 
death  of  Ous6us  and  Hypsuranius,  they  were 
deified  and  worshiped  by  their  descendants  at  yearly 
festivals,  where  cultic  objects  were  pillars  and  staves. 
From  the  race  of  Hypsuranius  sprang  Agreus  and 
Halieus,  inventors  of  fishing  and  himting,  from 
whom  sprang  two  brothers  who  discovered  iron  and 
how  to  work  it;  one  was  Chrysor,  orator,  magician, 
and  diviner,  also  called  Hephsstus,  inventor  of 
sailing  on  rafts,  who  is  also  Zeus  Meilichios  (cf .  Jane 
E.  ^rrison.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  chap,  i.,  Cambridge,  1908).  Two  youths 
of  this  race  were  Technites  ("Artificer")  and  Cieinoe 


Autochthon  ("Earth-bom  Aboriginal")  who  mixed 
straw  with  clay  for  bricks  and  invented  roofs. 
From  them  came  Agros  and  Agrueros  or  Agrotes, 
founders  of  agriculture,  identified  with  the  Titans; 
their  offspring  were  Amynos  and  Magus,  who  de- 
veloped villages  and  sheepfolds;  next  came  Misor 
(Hebr.  mishor,  "uprightness")  and  Suduc  (Hebr.  ze- 
dek,  "righteousness"),  who  discovered  salt.  Misor's 
son  was  Thoth-Hermes,  who  invented  the  alphabet 
and  writing.  Suduc  was  the  father  of  the  first, 
builders  of  ships  (the  Dioscuri  or  Cabeiri  or  Cory- 
bantes  or  Samothraci),  from  whom  sprang  the  first 
physician.  Then  were  bom  Elioun  (cf.  the  Hebr. 
Elyon,  "Most  High")  and  the  female  Bemth 
(?  Hebr.  berith,  "  covenant "),  who  dwelt  near  Byblos, 
from  whom  came  Epigeius  or  Autochthon  (after- 
wards called  Ouranos,  Uranus),  whose  sister  was 
Ge,  "  Earth."  These  deified  their  father  Elioun  after 
he  had  been  killed  by  wild  beasts,  married,  and 
produced  Elus  (Hebrew  El,  "Ckxi")  or  Kronos, 
Bflstylus  (Bethel,  "shrine"),  Dagon  who  is  also 
Siton,  and  Atlas. 

From  this  point  on  the  substratum  of  the  "his- 
tory" is  the  Greek  mythology  of  Hesiod  and  later 
writers.  Uranus  took  other  wives,  and  had  a 
numerous  progeny.  This  offended  Gfi  and  she  re- 
proached Uranus,  who  separated  from  her  and  then 
tried  to  destroy  his  offspring  by  her.    Kronos,  after 

he  had  grown  to  manhood,  with  the 

4.  Theogony  help  of  his  secretary  Hermes,  avenged 

Based  on  his    mother.      Kronos    became    the 

the  Greek,  father   of    Persephone   and   Athena, 

drove  Uranus  from  his  kingdom,  and 
founded  Byblos  by  building  a  wall  around  his  own 
dwelling.  Of  a  concubine  of  Uranus  captured  in  the 
war  between  Kronos  and  Uranus  was  bom  in  the 
house  of  Dagon  the  deity  Demarus.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Dioscuri  at  tiiis  time  put  together  rafts 
and  ships  and  made  voyages,  were  shipwrecked 
near  Mt.  Cassius,  and  consecrated  a  temple  there. 
The  allies  of  Kronos  in  the  war  with  Uranus  were 
caUed  Eloim  (cf.  Hebr.  Elohim,  "God"  or  "gods"). 
Kronos  then  became  the  murderer  of  one  of  his  sons 
and  one  of  his  daughters.  Meanwhile  Uranus  was 
constantly  intriguing  for  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Kronos,  sending  his  daughters  Astarte,  Rhea,  and 
Dione  for  this  purpose.  But  they  were  captured 
and  made  the  wives  of  Kronos  and  bore  him  the 
Titanides  and  others.  One  of  the  Titanides  married 
Suduc  and  became  the  mother  of  Asclepius.  In 
Persea  Kronos  had  the  sons  Kronos  the  Younger, 
Zeus  Belus,  and  Apollo,  and  issue  from  these  were 
Pontus,  Typhon,  Nereus,  Sidon  (inventor  of  song), 
and  Poseidon.  To  Demarus  was  bom  Melcathrus 
(Melkart).  Finally  Uranus  was  waylaid,  killed,  and 
deified.  Astarte,  Zeus  Demarus,  and  Adodus 
(Hadad,  see  Rimmon)  ruled  the  country;  the  first 
of  these  is  by  Phenicians  identified  with  Aphrodite. 
Kronos  gave  Attica  to  his  daughter  Athena.  When  a 
pestilence  occurred,  he  offered  up  his  only  begotten 
son  ledud  (see  below  §  8)  to  Uranus  (thus  beginning 
the  sacrifice  of  the  firstborn)  and  introduced  circum- 
cision. When  his  son  Muth  (Thanatoa,  "Death," 
Pluto)  died,  he  deified  him.  He  gave  Byblos  to 
Baaltis  (Beltis,  Dione).  and  Berytus  to  Poseidoa 
Thoth  hiftd  meanwhile  invented  portraiture  and 
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devised  symbols  of  royalty  for  Kronos,  and  had 
received  from  him  Egypt.  The  Cabeiri,  Suduc's 
seven  sons,  reduced  these  things  to  writing.  But 
the  first  Phenician  hierophant,  Thabion,  allegorised 
the  narrative  and  made  myths  of  them,  the  prophets 
inaugurated  the  mysteries,  while  their  successors 
diffused  m3rths  and  ceremonials.  The  Greeks,  in 
accordance  with  their  genius,  were  most  fertile  in 
carrying  this  process  forward,  especially  Hesiod  and 
•  the  Cyclic  poets.  Quotations  from  a  work  cited  by 
Eusebius  as  ''  History  of  the  Jews  "  repeat  the  story 
of  Thoth's  rescuing  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  from 
Ignorance,  and  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  ancients 
used  in  crises  to  sacrifice  their  most  beloved  children 
with  mystic  rites.  Kronos  (Elus)  was  deified  as 
Saturn,  but  had  previously  by  Anobret  a  son  ledud, 
whom  he  sacrificed  on  an  occasion  like  that  men- 
tioned in  II  Kings  iii.  26-27.  The  origin  of  serpent 
worship  is  ascribed  to  Thoth,  who  saw  in  this 
a.niTnA.1  and  in  the  dragon  the  divine  nature. 

The  material  here  presented  embodies  an  eclectic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  combining  the 
Euhemeristic  theory  (see  Euhemerus)  with  the 
naturalistic  (deification  of  cosmic  or  stellar  or 
natural  forces).  The  line  of  transmission  of  the 
fragments  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  obscurity. 
For  centuries  the  opinion  obtained  that 
5.  Antiquity  Eusebius  quoted  from  Porph3rry;  but 
of  ICaterial  a  closer  examination  warrants  the  con- 
not  Sup-  elusion  that  Eusebius  cited  Porph3rry 
ported,  only  to  establish  the  supposed  antiq- 
uity of  Sanchuniathon,  and  that  for  the 
rest  he  used  Philo  direct.  The  alleged  antiquity  is 
implied  by  Philo  in  his  statements  that  the  results  of 
Sanchuniathon's  researches  had  long  before  been 
perverted  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  Greek  myths, 
which  go  back  to  Hesiod,  were  derived  from  this 
falsified  material.  Philo's  task  as  he  states  it  was  to 
recover  once  more  the  facts  from  the  perverted 
statement  of  them.  But  the  fragments  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  that  no  such  antiquity  can  be 
granted.  The  incidents  with  which  they  are  made 
contemporary  were  not  of  the  same  period.  Semi- 
ramis  (the  Assyrian  queen  of  Greek  legend  is  prob- 
ably to  be  identified  with  Sammuramat,  consort  of 
Adad-nirari  V.,  812-783)  was  not  a  contemporary 
of  the  Trojan  war,  but  considerably  later.  Hierom- 
balos  is  evidently  the  Greek  form  for  Jerubbaal 
(Judges  ix.-x.),  while  by  Abibalus  is  evidently 
meant  the  father  of  Hiram  of  Tyre  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Solomon  (cf.  Josephus,  Ant,,  VIII., 
V.  3);  all  of  these  are  made  nearly  the  contem- 
poraries of  Moses.  Moreover  the  dedication  of  a 
work  of  history  in  those  times  is  almost  certainly  an 
anachronism.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  Euhemerism 
was  so  old  as  to  have  become  the  subject  of  so  early 
priestly  falsification,  which,  moreover,  reverses  the 
course  of  history.  When  to  Euhemerism  is  added 
so  late  a  theory  as  the  eclectic  employed  in  this 
narrative,  the  ascription  of  so  great  an  antiquity  falls 
to  the  gro\md  of  its  own  weight. 

It  still  remains  to  ask  whether  Philo  reproduced 
the  work  of  a  man  much  later  in  history.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  processes  of  criticism  reveal  an  evi- 
dent complexity  of  sources.  At  least  two  cosmog- 
onies are  present  besides  the  Greek  (cf .  Eusebius, 


ut  sup.,  33c  with  34c).    There  are  present  at  least 

three  accotmts  of   tlie  invention  of    navigation 

— ^by  (Xisous,  Chrysor-Hephffistus,  and 

6.  Complex-  the  Dioscuri.     Similarly,    there    are 

ity  of       triple  accotmts  of  the  origin  of  himting 

Sources.  — through  Agreus  and  Halieus,  Ousous, 
and  A^^  and  Agrueros,  the  first  of 
whom  invented  clothing  from  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  he  had  slain.  While  so  far  this  might  have 
existed  in  the  supposed  original  of  Philo's  work,  a 
whole  series  of  facts,  vis.,  the  distinct  mingling  of 
two  separate  lines  of  tradition — ^the  Semitic  and  the 
Greek,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  implied  by  Philo  himself  for  the  composi- 
tion ;  the  facts  that  the  whole  work  is  a  distinct  echo 
of  Euhemerus  (who  claimed  to  have  discovered  his 
basal  material  in  a  temple;  the  most  notable  in- 
stance of  Euhemerism  in  the  assiunption  that  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame  were  the  names  of  three  men 
which  were  given  to  their  discovery — a  statement 
truly  Spencerian  in  its  boldness  1);  that  the  part 
assigned  to  Hermes  as  the  adviser  of  the  gods  be- 
longs to  late  post-Alexandrian  theology;  that  a 
Greek  play  of  words  is  found  which  involves  the 
material  (^  tradition  (astir ,  "star,"  Astarte);  that 
the  method  of  handling  Greek,  especially  Hesiodic, 
theology  is  that  of  the  period  about  the  Clu-istian 
era;  that  the  forms  followed  in  Phenician  names 
are  rarely  old  Phenician  but  rather  Aramaic  (cf . 
the  form  BeeUamen  instead  of  the  true  Phenician 
BaaUameme), — all  these  considerations  make  it 
practically  certain  that  Sanchuniathon  was  a 
fictitious  personage  upon  whom  Philo  fathered  the 
material  which  embodied  his  own  philosophy  c^ 
religion. 

While  t&ere  is  little  that  is  remarkable  in  the  Greek 
material  which  Philo  employed,  the  use  of  Semitic 
is  interesting.  The  name  Sanchuniathon  reproduces 
a  correct  formation  and  means  "  (the  god)  Sakkun 
has  given,"  and  such  a  deity  is  abundantly  attested 
in  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  environment.  The 
deity  Aion  as  discoverer  of  fruit  finds  a  certain  war- 
rant in  the  inscription  in  Semitic  en- 
7.  Semitic   vironment  on  a  late  coin.    Melcathrus 

ICaterial  is  evidently  Melcarth-Herakles.  Muth 
Employed.  (Semitic  for  "death")  is  punned  upon. 
Adodoe  is  Hadad,  but  Aramaic  rather 
than  Phenician.  That  Hebrew  tradition  is  drawn 
upon  is  shown  not  only  by  mention  of  Hierombalos 
and  Abibalus,  but  by  the  phrase  "  ledud,  the  only 
begotten  being"  (Eusebius,  ut  sup.,  40c;  cf.  yahid, 
"only  son,"  Gen.  xxii.  2,  12,  16,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  tempting  of  Abraham).  leuo  is  as  clearly  Yah- 
weh;  Elus  is  the  Hebrew  El,  "  God  "  (or  the  Semitic 
ilu,  "  god  ") .  Is  Ousous  the  himter  to  be  connected 
with  Esau  the  himter  or  with  Usu,  the  cunei- 
form name  for  the  mainland  of  Tyre?  Misor  and 
Suduc  are  Semitic  abstracts,  "equity"  and  "right- 
eousness," though  there  may  have  been  a  Phenician 
deity  ^dk,  Zophasemim  is  correctly  rendered  "  ob- 
servers of  heaven,"  Elioun  and  Eloim  (Eusebius, 
37b)  have  already  been  commented  upon.  The 
reasoning  of  the  introduction  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
professed  discussion,  while  the  first  part  of  the  coe- 
mogony  is  but  the  prologue  to  accoimt  for  Greek 
mythology,  used  in  the  second  part.    Moreover  the 
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whole  implies  the  current  Greek  conception  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egsrptians,  modifying  this,  however, 
by  putting  on  practically  equal  terms  with  the  Egyp- 
tians the  Phenicians  from  whom  part  of  the  material 
is  obtained,  and  regarding  them  as  disseminators  of 
knowledge.  This  fits  with  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected  from  an  inquirer  with  a  theory  to  sup- 
port who  foimd  himself  among  the  Phenicians,  as 
did  Philo.  Thus  Sanchimiathon  reduces  to  a  pseu- 
donym, behind  which  Philo  hides  as  he  rationalizes 
the  mythology  of  his  times,  against  which  he  shows 
a  polemic  bias.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bzbuoqbapbt:  For  the  earlier  literature  consult  Fabricius- 
Haries,  Bibliotheca  Graca,  i.  222-226,  Hambuxs.  1790. 
The  best  discuBsions  of  the  subject  are:  H.  Ewald,  in  the 
Abhandlungen  of  the  G6ttincen  Scientific  Society,  His- 
torical-philoeophical  series,  v  (1851-62),  3-68;  idem,  in 
OGA,  1859.  pp.  1441-67;  E.  Renan,  in  the  Mhnoiru  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  xxiii.  2  (1858),  241- 
334;  W.  W.  von  Baudissin,  Studien  »ur  timitiaehm  Re- 
Wonaoeaehichte,  i.  1-46,  Leipsic,  1876;  O.  Gnippe,  DU 
ffruchiacken  CuUe  und  Mythen  in  ihren  Begiehungen  gu 
den  orierUaliachen  Rduiionent  pp.  347-409,  Leipsie,  1887; 
and  R.  P.  Lagrance,  itvde  aur  let  rdigione  ehniiiquee,  pp. 
306-437,  Paris.  1905.  Consult  further:  J.  G.  von  Herder, 
Werke,  vi.  139-154,  Stuttgart,  1827;  F.  C.  Movers,  Die 
Phonixier,  Bonn,  1841;  idem,  in  JahrbHeher  fUr  Theoiogie 
und  chriaUiche  PhiloaophU,  vii  (1836).  51-94;  F.  L.  Vibe, 
CommenUxtio  de  SanehoniaShanet  C^ristiania,  1842;  E. 
Rdth,  Oeachichte  vnaerer  abendldndiachen  Philo99phie»  i. 
243-277.  Mannheim.  1846;  Eckstein,  in  /A,  V..  ziv 
(1859),  167-238.  xv  (1860).  67-92.  210-263,  399--414; 
C.  P.  Tiele,  EffvpHeehe  en  Meeapciamieehe  Oodedienaten, 
pp.  440-448,  Amsterdam.  1872,  Fr.  transl..  pp.  273-279. 
Palis,  1882;  P.  Beiger,  VAnoe  d^Aetarte,  in  congratula- 
tory volimie  in  honor  of  E.  Reuss,  pp.  47  sqq.,  Paris, 
1879;  F.  Lenormant,  Lee  Orioinee  d^hietoire,  i.  536-552, 
Paris.  1880,  Eng.  transl.,  Beginninoe  of  Hietory,  London, 
1883;  J.  HaI6vy,  MUangee  de  critique  el  d^hialoire,  pp. 
381-388,  Paris.  1883;  Robiou.  in  M&moiree  prieenUe, 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  I.,  x.  2  (1897),  12-19; 
Eisch  and  Gruber,  Encyklopttdie,  III.,  xxiv.;  Biographie 
univereeUe,  vol.  xxxiv.,  s.v.  "  PhUon  de  Byblos,"  and  vol. 
xl.,  S.V.  "  Sanchoniathon.** 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
at  Fresslngfield  (84  m.  n.e.  of  London),  Suffolk,  Jan. 
30, 1616-17;  d.  there  Nov.  24, 1603.  He  graduated 
from  Enomanuel  Ck>llege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1637; 
MA.,  1641 ;  B.D.,  1648),  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  1642,  which,  however,  he  lost  in  1649  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
On  leaving  Cambridge  he  retired  to  Fresslngfield, 
where  he  remained  nine  years;  went  abroad  in 
1657;  returned  at  the  Restoration;  became  suc- 
cessively chaplain  to  John  Cosin  (q.v.),  bishop  of 
Durham,  and  university  preacher,  1660;  rector  of 
Houghton-de-Spring,  and  the  king's  chaplain, 
1661 ;  prebendary  at  Durham  Cathedral,  and  master 
of  his  collie,  1662;  dean  of  York,  and  of  St.  Paul's, 
1664;  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  1668;  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1677.  He  attended  Charles 
II.  on  his  death-bed,  Feb.,  1685;  and  crowned 
James  11.,  Apr.  23,  1685.  He  would  not  act  on 
James's  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  was  one  of 
the  famous  seven  bishops  who  refused  to  read 
James's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  in  con- 
sequence were  confined  in  the  Tower  and  tried,  but 
were  triumphantly  acquitted.  Sancroft  also  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary,  1688;  and  was  deprived  Feb.  1,  1601.  The 
Fur  predeatinatua  (London,  1651;  Eng.  transl.. 
The  FreduHned  Thief,  1658)  has  been  shown  to  have 


been  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  and  to  be  a 
translation  of  Den  ghepredeetineerden  Dieff  (The 
Hague,  1610-22).  He  left,  Modem  Policies  (Lon- 
don, 1652);  Occasional  Senruma  (1604);  and 
FamUiar  Letters  (1757). 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  D'Oyley,  Life  of  Arehbi^u>p  Sancroft, 
2  vols.,  London,  1821;  J.  Le  Neve,  Lives,  Charaetere  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  BenefaeHone  of  .  ,  .  Biehope  of  the  Church  of 
England  eince  the  Reformation,  ib.  1720;  AJgnes  Strickland. 
Livee  of  the  Seven  Biehope,  pp.  1-103.  ib.  1866;  J.  Stouch- 
ton.  Rdigion  in  England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1884;  W.  H.  Hutton, 
The  Englieh  Church  (1026-1714),  PP.  228-233  et  passim, 
ib.  1903:  DNB,  1.  244-250. 

SANCTIFICATION:  In  common  Christian  usage 
the  deliverance  of  the  personal  life  from  the  power 
of  sin  accomplished  by  the  faithful  observance  of 
faith,  by  the  earnest  struggle  against  all  temptation 
to  turn  away  from  the  living  God,  and  by  the  prac- 
tise of  C!!hristian  piety.  In  technical  language 
sanctification  means  the  operation  of 
Definition,  the  grace  by  which  salvation  is  con- 
veyed to  man,  enabling  him  to  be  freed 
and  to  free  himself  from  sin,  and  to  become  like  God 
in  heart,  will,  and  thought.  The  term  is  derived 
from  Scripture  (I  Thess.  iv.  3,  7;  II  Thess.  ii.  13; 
Rom.  vi.  10,  22).  The  Christian  is  admonished 
to  yield  himself  to  C3irist,  "who  is  made  imto  us 
sanctification ''  (I  Cor.  i.  30)  and  to  prove  his  holi- 
ness by  lus  conduct  (I  Peter  i.  15,  16;  cf .  I  Cor.  vii. 
24;  Eph.  i.  4,  v.  27).  The  divine  work  of  salva- 
tion is  designated  as  sanctification  especially  in 
Hebrews  (ii.  11,  ix.  13,  14,  x.  10,  xiv.  20).  But  the 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  fixed  with  dogmatic  preci- 
sion; in  Roman  Catholic  theology  it  is  included 
in  Uie  conception  of  justification;  in  Protestant 
theology  it  follows  justification,  but  in  this  case  is 
usually  identified  with  renovation  and  good  works. 

According  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  while 
the  saving  grace  of  God  is  operative  in  sanctification, 
the  process  neither  follows  logically  upon  Roman 
Catholic  justification  nor  differs  essentially  from  it. 
In  accordance  with  the  medieval  and  modem  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  it  is  sanctifica- 
tion which  effects  justification.  Grace  obliterates 
sin  in  man  and  endows  him  with  supernatural 
righteousness  and  holiness  through  justification. 
Sanctification,  therefore,  considered  as  sanctifying 
grace,  is  the  cause  of  justification,  and  the  effects  of 
sanctification  form  the  content  of  justification, 
through  which  redemption  from  sin,  as  won  by 
Christ,  18  imparted  to  man.  In  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  the  Formula  of  Concord 
regards  sanctification  as  following  justification,  but 
scarcely  differentiates  it  from  renewal.  Luther,  on 
the  contrary,  in  lus  larger  catechism,  considers  sanc- 
tification as  the  ofiice  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
agreeing  with  the  scholastic  and  Roman  theology 
in  so  far  as  he  looks  upon  sanctification  as  bestowal 
of  salvation;  though  by  this  last  he  understands 
not  the  "infusion  of  righteousness,"  the  bestowal 
of  a  power  of  virtue,  but  the  effect  of  faith.  The 
difference  between  Luther  and  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  is,  however,  more  nominal  than  real,  since 
the  Formula  meant  by  the  term  sanctification'  ap- 
parently only  a  part  of  that  which  Luther  meant  by 
it.  The  doctrine  of  sanctification  was  not  essen- 
tially changed  in  Pietism,  but  rationalism  perverted 
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the  whole  conception.  While  the  term  formerly 
denoted  justification  by  faith  and  grace  alone, 
rationalism  understood  by  it  the  inner  disposition 
which  is  to  make  man  pleasing  to  God.  Conse- 
quently the  rationalists  laid  stress  upon  sanctifica- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  man's  efforts  for  his  own  moral 
perfection.  In  opposition  to  this  tendency  Schleier- 
macher  once  more  emphasised  faith  as  the  truly 
religious  attitude  toward  God  and  his  revelation, 
as  the  condition  of  heart  which  is  satisfied  and  feels 
itself  strong  in  conmiunion  with  Christ.  This  condi- 
tion was  developed  by  the  following  theologians  into 
the  germ  of  a  new  life  on  the  basis  of  which  man  is 
just^ed.  Accordingly,  the  subjective  faith  of  man 
effects  sanctification  and  lies  at  the  baslB  of  divine 
justification.  This  teaching  was  far  removed 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformers.  Ritschl  and 
his  school,  however,  returned  to  the  latter,  especially 
to  that  of  Luther,  by  making  sanctification  depend- 
ent upon  the  justification  of  God.  But  according 
to  Ritschl,  man  is  justified  only  as  a  member  of  the 
Church,  his  act  of  conformity  to  which,  and  hence 
to  the  motives  and  purposes  of  God,  constitutes  the 
faith  which  justifies  him.  Thus  here,  too,  sanctifica- 
tion, conceived  as  separation  f^om  sin,  which  takes 
form  and  accomplishes  itself,  is  made  within  man 
and  is  the  basis  of  justification. 

In  the  Reformed  Church  and  theology  sanctificar 
tion  comes  into  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.    Man 
is  justified,  indeed,  freely  by  grace;  but  the  justified 
must  perform  good  works,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do 
by  a  second  act  of  grace,  inseparably  connected 
with  justification.     This  is  regenera- 
Tha        tion,  which  sanctifies  him.     By  this 
Reformed   regeneration   or    sanctification,    how- 
View,       ever,  man  does  not  attain  full  per- 
fection.    His  whole  consolation  rests 
upon  the  fact  of  justification.     Sanctification  is 
necessary  for  the  elect  and  justified,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  grace  of  their  justification,  and  thus 
it  follows  justification  with  an  inner  divine  necessity. 
Here  also,  as  in  Lutheran  theology  after  Luther, 
sanctification  is  considered  a  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  following  justification  and  conditioned 
by  it.    The  distinction  between  the  two  is  hardly 
more  than  a  technical  and  controversial  one. 

Owing  to  influences  from  England  and  America, 
especially  from  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Sal- 
vation Army  and  the  doctrine  of  Pearsall  Smith,  a 
new  doctrine  of  sanctification  has  become  current, 
according  to  which  it  is  not  only  different  from,  but 
even  more  important  than,  justification.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  that  act  of  divine  grace  in  which  the  real 
tendency  of  divine  revelation  finds  its  fullest  ex- 
pression, while  justification  is  secondary  to  it. 

Upon  examination  the  view  of  the  Lutheran  as  well 

as  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  that  sanctification 

is   a   special    process    to   be    distinguished   from 

justification   and   following  it,  is  seen  to  be  im- 

scriptural.    Just  as  little  authority  in  Scripture  can 

be  found  for  the  view  of  the  Pietists, 

Conclusion,  of  the  modem  dogmaticians  (including 

Ritschl),  and  still  less  for  that  of  the 

"practical''  tendency  in  church  life,  according  to 

which  sanctification  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 

divine  plan  of  salvation.     Formal  scriptural  au- 


thority can  be  foimd  only  for  the  view  of  Luther  and 
that  of  the  medieval  or  Roman  theology,  which 
designate  the  whole  process  of  conveying  salvation 
to  man  as  sanctification.     Of  these  two,  again, 
Luther's  alone  is  scriptural  in  so  far  as  he  looks  upon 
this  bestowal  of  salvation  as  the  effect  of  faith. 
Bestowal  of  salvation  is  sanctification,  because  it 
delivers  man  from  sin  and  brings  him  into  com- 
munion with  the  God  of  redemption.    It  is  to  be 
distinguished,    though   not   separated,    from    the 
divine  sentence  of  justification,  since  it  is  that  effect 
of  the  grace  of  God  on  man  which  makes  him 
capable  of  faith  and  preserves  it,  which  brings  him 
into  communion  with  God  and  preserves  him  in  it; 
it  is  therefore  not  a  single  isolated  operation  but 
a  continuous  one.    The  scriptural  term  hagi<UTru>s 
denotes  the  condition  of  being  sanctified,  the  action 
performed  on  the  object  as  a  condition  proceeding 
from  and  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  bestows 
salvation  (I  Peter  i.  2;  cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  13;  I  Thcss. 
iv.  7).    If  it  be  asked  what  is  the  relation  of  sancti- 
fication to  the  actuality  of  Christian  life,  it  appears 
that  man  stands  by  faith  in  communion  with  God, 
and  is  thus  placed  in  a  position  from  which  he  is  not 
only  able  but  obliged  to  resist  sin  and  fulfil  the  will 
of  God  out  of  love.   The  bestowal  of  grace,  forgive- 
ness, in  a  word  justification,  is  actually  sanctifica- 
tion; for  there  is  no  mightier  deliverance  from  sin 
than  that  which  is  worked  by  the  bestowal  of 
grace  or  forgiveness,  or  by  faith  in  the  operation  of 
its  power.    "Christ  in  us"  is  nothing  else  than 
"Christ  for  us,"  realised  and  held  fast  in  faith. 
Such  action  as  makes  man  a  partaker  of  sanctifica- 
tion is  precisely  the  same  action  as  that  by  which  he 
is  made  a  partaker  of  justification;  it  is  clear,  accord- 
ingly, that  in  view  of  the  position  and  meaning  of 
the  latter  in  the  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
term  sanctification  is  non-essential,  if  not  super- 
fluous. (H.  T.  CHEMEKf.) 
Bibuoobapht:  The  rabjeot  to  c«nera]ly  tnated  in  the  works 
on  orttematic  theology  (see  under  the  article  Dogma. 
Doomaticb).  while  traatiaes  on  the  Holy  Spirit  (q.v.) 
necenarily  deal  with  the  topie;  another  eiaae  of  worla  to 
be  used  for  the  Biblical  aide  is  that  on  Biblical  Thsoi^ 
ooT,  especially  W.  BeyscMac's  N.   T,  Theoloov,  Edin- 
bur^,  1896.     Conmilt  further:    Walter  MarBhall.  Qoaptl 
MytUry  of  Sanctifieation,  London,  1602,  often  reprinted, 
e.g.,  EdinbuTBh.  1887  (a  clastic);   E.  G.  Marsh.  The  Chrie- 
Han  Doctrine  of  SandificaHon,  London,  1848;  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Sanctification,  new  ed..  New  York.  1863;   G.  Junldn,  A 
Treatiae  on   Sanctificatum,    Philadelphia,    1864;     W.    E. 
Boardman.  The  "  Higher  Life  "  Sanctification  Tried  hy  the 
Word  of  God,  Philadelphia.  1877;  J.  A.  Beet.  Holineu  aa 
Understood  by  the   Writere  of  the  Bible,  London,   1880; 
J.  Hartley,  Chaptere  on  Holineee,  London,  1883;    J.  H. 
Collins,  SanctifUation,  what  it  m.  when  it  i»,  how  it  it, 
NashvUle.  1885;   A.  Murray,  Holy  in  Chriet,  New  York, 
1888;    J.  Fraser,  A   Treatiee  on  Sanctification,  London, 
1897;    E.  Hoare,  Sanctification,  5th    ed..  ib.,  1898;     P. 
T.   Forsyth.  Chrietian  Perfection,  New  York,  1899;   H. 
W.  Webb-Peploe,  Calle  to  Holineee,  London,  1900;   A. 
Kuyper,  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  New  York,  1902; 
W.   R.   Inge,   Faith  and  KnowUdge,   Edinbursh,    1904; 
H.  C.  G.  Moule.  Holineee  by  Faith,  London,  1906;  A.  B. 
O.  Wilberforoe.  Sanctification  by  the  Truth,  London.  1906; 
E.  Tobac,  Le  ProbUme  de  la  j'ttetification  dane  S.  Paul, 
Louvain,  1908;  DB,  iv.  391-395;  DCO,  ii.  561-566  (adds 
a  bibliography  of  distinct  homiletical  value);  Vigouroux, 
Dictionnaire,  faac.  zxxv.  1443-44. 

SANCTIS,  sOnc'tis,  LUI6I  DE:  Italian  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Rome  Dec.  31,  1808;  d.  at  Florence 
Dec.  31,  1869.    Of  his  youth  little  is  known,  but 
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in  1831  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  three  years  later  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Genoa,  where  he  manifested  great  heroism  in  the 
care  of  the  sick  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in 
1835.  In  1837  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
Holy  Office,  only  to  have  his  faith  gradually  but 
surely  undermined  by  the  books  which  his  position 
compelled  him  to  read.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  from  1840 
to  1847  was  at  the  head  ol  the  parish  of  Santa  Mad- 
dalena  alia  Rotonda  in  Rome;  but  the  doubts 
already  engendered  were  complicated  by  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  the  overthrow  of  papal  control,  and  in 
1843  he  was  condemned  to  ten  days'  imprisonment 
in  the  monastery  of  San  Eusebio.  The  accession  of 
Pius  IX.  June  21,  1846,  and  the  policy  at  first 
adopted  by  the  new  pontiff,  filled  De  Sanctis  with 
hope,  which  was  speedily  crushed  by  the  encyclical 
of  Nov.  9, 1846,  pTalting  the  cult  of  the  Virgin.  De 
Sanctis  was  now  obli^d  to  conceal  his  ever-in- 
creasing doubts,  both  family  ties  and  official  position 
combining  to  prevent  him  from  openly  breaking 
with  his  church.  At  this  juncture  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  Scotch  clergsrman  named  Lowndes, 
then  resident  in  Malta,  who  brought  him  greetings 
from  the  ex-monk  Giovanni  Giacinto  Achilli,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  propagate  Protestantism  in 
Malta  under  British  protection  (see  Nbwican,  John 
Henrt).  a  second  interview  with  Lowndes  led 
De  Sanctis  to  gain  pennission  to  visit  Ancona, 
whence  he  surreptitiously  sailed  for  Corfu,  soon 
leaving  that  island  for  Malta.  Refusing  every 
inducement  to  return  to  Rome,  he  now  passed 
two  years  preaching  in  an  Italian  church  in  Malta, 
but  with  ihe  change  of  conditions  in  Italy  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  visit  Tuscany,  where  he 
preached  in  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Lucca  imtil  ordered  by  the  police  to  desist.  He 
then  returned  to  Malta,  where,  on  Nov.  1,  1848,  he 
began  the  publication  of  II  CaUoUioo  crisHano,  a 
sheet  filled  with  denunciation  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism and  defense  of  Protestantism.  In  1849  he 
married,  and  in  the  same  year  published  his  La 
Canfeasume  (Malta,  1849;  Eng.  transl.  by  M.  H.  G. 
Buckle,  London,  1878),  and  in  1850  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Geneva  to  preach  among  the  Italian  polit- 
ical refugees,  workmen,  and  ex-priests.  He  soon 
after  made  a  tour  of  Italian  Switzerland,  meeting 
with  special  success  in  the  Protestant  Val  Bregaglia. 
The  growth  of  the  Waldensian  commimity  in  Turin 
(see  Italy,  II.,  §  1),  however,  led  to  the  call  of  De 
Sanctis  to  that  city  in  1853,  and  he  was  formally 
ordained  to  the  Waldensian  ministiy  on  Aug.  31 
of  the  same  year.  But  a  split  soon  arose  among  the 
Waldensians,  one  faction  adhering  to  their  original 
principles,  and  the  other,  supported  largely  by 
funds  supplied  by  Baptists  and  Plsrmouth  Brethren, 
terming  themselves  "Free  Italian  Cliurches"  (see 
Italt,  n.,  §  2)  and  claiming  that  they  would  quickly 
turn  all  Italy  to  Protestantism.  It  was  with  this 
radical  wing  that  De  Sanctis  threw  in  his  fortunes, 
and  in  1855,  at  the  Paris  conference  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  he  secured  recognition  and  financial 
aid  for  his  party.    He  also  visited  London  in  quest 


of  funds  and  was  cordially  received,  and  after  a 
tour  of  Piedmont  took  up  his  residence  at  Genoa, 
where  he  and  his  friends  established  a  Protestant 
school.  Diuing  this  period  he  employed  himself 
in  writing,  the  chief  results  being  his  Si  pud  Ug^ 
gere  la  BibUaf  (3d  ed.,  Florence,  1866);  La  Re- 
ligiane  degU  avi  (1861);  La  Mesaa  (Turin,  1862); 
and  DUcuwione  padfica  (1863).  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, approve  of  the  hostility  of  the  "Free  Church" 
to  the  Waldensians,  and  in  1863-64  events  forced 
him  to  protest  publicly  against  an  attack  on  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  alike  in  favor  of  the 
exclusive  claim  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  to  true 
Christianity.  The  result  was  a  fresh  split  in  the 
"Free  Church,''  and  De  Sanctis  withdrew  to  Flor- 
ence, where  he  was  soon  appointed  professor  of 
apologetic,  polemic,  and  practical  theology  in  the 
Waldensian  seminary,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
his  death. 

The  list  of  De  Sanctis'  writings  is  a  long  one. 
His  principal  productions,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  are  as  follows:  H  CeUbalo  dei 
preH  (n.p.,  1850);  Popery  and  JeeuUiem  at  Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  1852);  Lettera  a 
Pio  nono,  vescovo  di  Roma  (Turin,  1854) ;  II  Primato 
del  papa  (Florence,  1861);  Osaervazioni  doUrinali  a 
eUniche  (1865);  Compendia  di  controvereie  tra  la 
parola  Lio  i  la  ieologia  romana  (4th  ed.,  1870) ;  II 
Papa  non  i  eucceeeore  di  eon  Pietro  (4th  ed.,  1887); 
II  Purgatorio  perchh  non  h  ammeeeo  dagli  evanr 
gelid  (1898);  and  the  most  important  of  all,  Roma 
papale  (1865).  (Paolo  Calvino.) 

SANCTUARY,  RIGHT  OF.     See  Asylum,  Right 

OF. 

SANDAT,  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Holme  Pierrepont  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Nottingham), 
Nottinghamshire,  Aug.  1,  1843.  He  was  educated 
at  BaUiol  CoUege,  Oxford,  and  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  (BA.,  1865),  and  was  ordered  dea- 
con in  1867  and  ordained  priest  two  years  later. 
He  was  feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1866-73); 
in  charge  of  Navestock,  Romford  (1869-71),  lec- 
turer of  St.  Nicholas,  Abingdon  (1871-72);  vicar 
of  Great  Waltham,  Chehnsford  (1872-73);  rector 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  Warwickshire  (1873-76); 
principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham  (1876-83); 
Dean  Ireland's  professor  of  the  exegesis  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  University  of  Oxford  and  tutorial 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  (1883-95);  and 
since  1895  he  has  been  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  and  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  was  also  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham  (1879-81),  select  preacher  at  Cambridge 
in  1880,  1892,  and  1903,  Whitehall  preacher  in 
1889-90,  and  Bampton  lecturer  in  1893.  He  has 
been  honorary  fellow  of  Exeter  College  since  1898; 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
British  Academy  since  1903.  Besides  bemg  joint 
editor  of  the  Variorum  Bible  (London,  1880);  Old 
LaHn  BiUical  Texts,  ii.  (in  collaboration  with 
Bishop  John  Wordsworth;  1886);  Studia  Bibliea 
et  Ecdeeiaeiica  (Oxford,  1891);  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romane  (in  collaboration  with 
A.  C.  Headlam;  London,  1886;  5th  ed.,  1909); 
and  editing  the  translation  of  select  writings  of 
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Hilaiy  of  Poictiers  for  the  Library  of  Nicens  and 
Poat'Nicene  Fathers  (New  York  and  Edinbuzghi 
1898) ;  he  has  written  The  Autharehip  and  IlieUniad 
Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London,  1872);  The 
Gospels  in  the  Second  Century  (1876);  the  sectionB 
on  Romans  and  Galatiana  in  Bishop  C.  J.  Ellicott's 
Handy  Commentary  (London,  1878);  Appendices 
ad  Novum  Testamentum  Stephanicum  (1889);  The 
Oracles  of  God  (1801);  Tido  Present  Day  Questions 
(1892);  Inspiration  (Bampton  lectures;  1893); 
The  Conception  of  Priesthood  in  the  Early  Church 
and  in  the  Church  of  England  (1898) ;  An  Examinor 
tion  of  Hamack's  ''What  is  Christianity?"  (1901); 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (1902);  Divisions 
in  the  Church  (1902);  Sacred  Sites  of  the  Gospels 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  Waterhouse;  1903);  Out- 
lines  of  the  Life  of  Christ  (Edinburgh,  1905);  The 
Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (London,  1905); 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  Recent  Research  (1907);  and 
Christologies,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1910). 

SAHDEMANIANS,  san-de-mA^ni-ans  or  man^i-ans 
(GLASSITES):  A  sect  founded  in  Scotland  c.  1730 
by  John  Glas  (q.v.).  The  basal  idea  of  the  founder 
was  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  Church,  realizing 
the  complete  independence  of  each  local  church 
from  every  other  and  from  the  State.  Chief  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  Lord's  Supper,  while 
feet-washing,  the  kiss  of  charity,  the  lovefeast, 
and  a  limited  community  of  goods  were  introduced; 
games  of  chance,  eating  of  blood  and  things 
strangled,  and  the  use  of  the  lot  were  forbidden,  and 
church  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
bishops,  elders,  and  teachers.  The  name  came 
from  the  son-in-law  of  Glas,  Robert  Sandeman  (b. 
at  Perth,  Scotland,  1718;  d.  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
Apr.  2,  1771),  who  was  appointed  an  elder  in  the 
new  organisation,  exercised  his  ministry  at  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Edinburgh,  and  sailed  In  1764  to 
America,  where  he  founded  churches.  The  denom- 
ination is  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

(C.  SCHOBLLt.) 
BzBUoaRAPHT.'  The  Workt  of  John  Glas.  especially  his 
Treatue  on  the  LonTt  Supper,  Edinbunch.  1743,  reprinted, 
London,  1883;  the  literature  under  Olas.  John:  J.  Bel- 
lamy. Eaeay  on  the  Nature  and  Glory  of  the  Goepd  of  Jeaua 
Chriet,  L  05-126.  London.  1761.  reprint  1841;  A.  Fuller, 
Strieturea  on  Sandemanianiem,  in  his  Complete  Worke,  ib. 
1853;  J.  B.  Marsden.  Hiel.  ofChriatian  Churchee  and  Sede, 
ii.  297  sqq..  ib.  1856;  J.  E.  Ritchie,  Rdigiove  Life  of 
London,  ib.  1870. 

SANDER,     IMMAinmL    FRIEDRICH    EHIL: 

Pulpit  orator  and  polemist;  b.  in  Saxony  in  1797; 
d.  at  Wittenberg  Apr.  28,  1859.  In  early  life  he  was 
repelled  by  the  current  rationalism,  and  as  a  minor 
official  of  St.  Paul's  Church  m  Leipsic,  in  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  he  began  to  preach  with  emphasis 
the  Gospel  of  the  Crucified  One.  In  1822  he  was 
called  to  Wichlinghausen  in  Wupperthal,  where  he 
exerted  his  activities  in  the  same  direction,  trans- 
lating into  Crerman,  in  collaboration  with  C.  H.  F. 
Bialloblotzky,  Pusey's  Enquiry  into  the  Probable 
Causes  of  the  Rationalist  Character  lately  Predominant 
in  the  Th^logy  of  Germany  (Elberfeld,  1829),  and 
following  this  up  with  his  own  Theclogisches  Gut- 
achten  (Barmen,  1836),  which  was  preceded  and 
followed  by  several  volumes  of  sennons  and  by 
Bdeuchtung  (1836)  aimed  at  the  Prediger-Bibd  of 


Eduard  HQlsmann  (1835),  which  last  brought  him 
into  coiui;  on  chaiges  of  libel.  He  also  attacked 
Droste-Vischering  (q.v.)  in  Ueber  den  Frieden  unter 
der  Kvrche  UTid  den  Staaten  and  Das  Papstthum  in 
seiner  heuHgen  Gestalt,  in  seinen  UrsprHngen  und 
endlichen  Ausgdngen  (Elberfeld,  1845).  To  this 
period  belongs  also  his  treatise  on  Gal.  iii.  20  (1840) 
and  Der  Romanismus,  seine  Tendemen  und  seine 
Methodik  (Essen,  1843).  About  this  time  he  ac- 
cepted the  ideas  of  Johann  Tobias  Beck  (q.v.),  and 
placed  the  beginning  of  the  parousia  (see  MiLJiEN- 
NiUM,  Millenarianism)  in  1847.  In  1854  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  came  to 
occupy  the  positions  of  city  preacher,  superintend- 
ent, and  director  of  the  preachers'  seminary  till  his 
death.  He  continued  to  issue  sermons,  occasional 
and  others,  the  most  significant  based  upon  the 
Revelation  of  John. 
Bibuoobapht:  F.  W.  Knimmaoher,  Immanuel  Prudrich  ' 
Sander,  Cologne,  I860.  I 

SANDERS,  FRANK  KHIGHT:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Batticotta  (a  village  near  Jaffna,  190  m.  n.  of 
Colombo),  Ceylon,  June  5,  1861.  He  was  educated 
at  Ripon  College,  Wis.  (A.  B.,  1882);  was  instruc- 
tor in  Jaffna  College,  Ceylon  (1882-^),  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  Yale  (1886-89).  He  was  then 
successively  assistant  in  Biblical  literature  (1889- 
90),  instructor  in  Semitic  languages  (1890-91), 
and  assistant  professor  of  BibUcal  literature  on 
the  Woolsey  foundation  (1891-93)— all  at 
Yale.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  Woolsey  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  in  Yale,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1901,  when  he  resigned 
it  to  become  professor  of  Biblical  history  and 
archeology  and  dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
both  which  offices  he  held  until  1905,  when  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
school  and  Publishing  Society.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kan.,  since 
1908.  He  has  edited  in  collaboration  with  G.  F. 
Kent  The  Historical  Series  for  Bible  Students  (10 
vols..  New  York,  1897-1906)  and  The  Messages  of  the 
Bible  (12  vols.,  1898  sqq.),  and  together  with  the 
same  scholar  has  written  The  Messages  of  the  Earlier 
Prophets  (New  York,  1898)  and  The  Messages  of  the 
Later  Prophets  (1899).  He  has  also  written  Outlines 
for  the  Study  of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  (in 
collaboration  with  H.  T.  Fowler,  New  York,  1906); 
A  Student's  Life  of  Christ  (1906);  Historical  Notes 
on  the  Apostolic  Leaders  (1907);  and  Historical 
Notes  on  the  Life  of  Christ  (1907). 

SANDERSON,  JOSEPH:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Ballybay  (60  m.  n.w.  of  Dublin),  County  Monaghan, 
Ireland,  May  23,  1823;  graduated  at  the  Royal 
College,  Belfast,  1845;  emigrated  to  America,  1846; 
was  classical  teacher  in  the  Washington  Institute, 
New  York,  1847-49;  studied  theology  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1849;  at  New  York,  1853-69;  acting 
pastor  of  Saugatuck  Congregational  Church,  Conn., 
1872-78;  assistant  editor  of  the  HomHetic  Monthly, 
New  York,  1881-83;  editor  of  the  Pulpit  Treasury, 
New  York,  after  1883;  and  from  1895,  secretary  of 
the  Cliurch  Extension  and  Sustentation  Committee, 
New  York  Presbytery.     He  is  the  author  of  Jesus  on 
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the  Holy  Mount  (New  York,  1869);  Memorial  Trib- 
utes (1883);  The  Story  of  Saint  Patrick  (1895);  and 
Man'%  Seal  to  God'e  Word  (1902). 

SAll  D0MIK60.    See  West  Indies. 

SANDYS,  EDWIN:    Church  of  England,  arch- 
bishop of  York;  b.  near  Hawkshead  (24  m.  n.w.  of 
Lancaster),  Lancashire,  1516;  d.  at  York  July  10, 
1588.    He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge;   was  converted  to  Protestantism;   elected 
master  of  Catherine  Hall,  1547;    became  vicar  of 
Caversham,  1548;    canon  of  Peterborough,   1549; 
prebendary  of  Carlisle,  1552;    and  vice-chancellor 
of  Cambridge,  1553.     He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
escaped,  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  until  Eliza- 
beth's accession;  became  bishop  of  Worcester,  1559 
of  London,  1570;   and  archbishop  of  York,  1576. 
He  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  (see  Bible  Versions,  B,  IV.,  §  4)  in  1565 
translated  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Malachi  in  the 
version  of  1572;  and  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy,  1559.    A  volume  of  Sermons  (London,  1585; 
1616)  contains  in  its  newer  issue  (by  T.  Whltaker, 
1812)  a  life;  this  volume  was  reedited  with  life  for 
the  Parker  Society  by  J.  Ayre  (Cambridge,  1841). 
Bibuoobapht:    William  Thomas,  Suney  of  the  CtUhtdral- 
Church  of  WoreeUer;   vfith  an  Account  of  the  Biahope,  pp. 
210-214,  London.  1736;    C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper,  Athena 
Cantabrigienaee,  ii.  24.  543,  ib.   1861;    F.  Q.   Lee.   The 
Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  ib.  1896;    W.  Clark,  The 
Anglican  Reformation,  New  York.   1897;    W.  H.  Frere, 
The    Enolieh    Church  .  .  .  {1668-1626),    London,    1904; 
H.  N.  Birt,  The  BliMobethan  Rdioioua  Settlement,  ib.  1907; 
DNB,  1.  283-286. 

SANDYS,  GEORGE:  English  poet  and  para- 
phrast;  b.  at  Bishopthorpe  (2  m.  s.  of  York)  Mar.  2, 
1577-78;  d.  at  Boxley  (32  m.  s.e.  of  London),  Kent, 
Mar.,  1644.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  traveled 
in  the  East,  1610-12;  was  in  Virginia,  1621-24,  as 
colonial  treasurer;  nominated  to  the  colonial 
council,  1624,  1626,  and  1628,  building  there  ''the 
first  water-niill,  the  first  iron-works,  and  the  first 
ship,"  but,  involved  in  quarrels  and  disappointed  in 
not  securing  the  appointment  of  secretary  in  1631, 
returned  to  England;  and  was  for  some  years  an 
attendant  of  Oharles  I.,  and  ended  life  in  scholarly 
retirement.  He  published  a  much-valued  Relation 
of  a  Journey  (London  1615);  translated  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (1626),  partly  at  Jamestown,  Va.; 
and  G.  Grotius'  Chrises  Passion  (1640) ;  and  para- 
phrased the  Psalms,  Job,  C!anticles,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Lamentation  (1636-41).  In  James  Montgomery's 
opinion  "his  psahns  are  incomparably  the  most 
poetical  in  the  English  language,  and  yet  they  are 
scarcely  known.''  Fragments  of  one  or  two  of  them 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  hynm-books.  The 
paraphrases  were  nearly  inaccessible  imtil  H.  J. 
Todd's  Selections  from  the  Metrical  Paraphrases  on 
the  Psalms  and  Other  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture  by 
0.  Sandys  with  a  Memoir  (1839)  appeared.  The 
Complete  Poetical  Works  (1872)  was  published  with 
Memoir  by  R.  Hooper  in  Library  of  Old  Authors 
(London,  1856-72). 

BxBUoaBAPHT;  Besides  the  Memoire  named  in  the  text, 
consult:  Julian.  Hvmnohoy,  PP.  918.  994;  DNB,  1.  290- 
293.  .1 


SANFORD,  ELI  AS  BENJAMIN:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Westbrook,  Ck>nn.,  June  6,  1843.  He 
received  his  education  at  Wesleyan  University 
(A.B.,  1865;  A.M.,  1869)  and  Yale  Divinity  School; 
served  as  pastor  at  Cornwall  (1869-71),  Thomaston 
(1873-81),  and  Westbrook,  all  in  (Connecticut  (1882- 
1895),  during  this  period  being  a  contributor  to 
religious  publications  on  subjects  of  importance; 
he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Open  and 
Institutional  Church  League  (1895-1900);  was  the 
organizer  of  the  National  Federation  of  (lurches 
(see  Chubch  Federation)  and  general  secretary  of 
the  same  since  its  founding  (1900).  At  his  sugges- 
tion this  organization  took  action  that  secured  the 
appointment  of  delegates  from  the  highest  judica- 
tories and  national  conferences  of  thirty  denominsr 
tions  representing  the  larger  part  of  the  Evangelical 
church  membership  of  the  United  States.  These 
delegates  came  together  in  an  inter-church  confer^ 
ence  held  in  New  York,  Nov.  8-15,  1905,  and 
adopted  the  plan  of  federation  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  above.  Since  1903  Dr.  Sanford  as 
corresponding  secretary  has  had  in  charge  the  cor- 
respondence and  office  details,  \mder  direction  of 
the  executive  committee,  of  the  several  conferences. 
He  is  the  author  of  History  of  Connecticut  (Hartford, 
1881);  Concise  Cyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge 
(1890);  Church  Federation,  Report  of  Inter-Church 
Conference  on  Federation  (New  York,  1905);  and 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  Report  of  the  First 
Meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  (Philadelphia,  1908). 

SANHEDRIN,  san'he-drin,  SANHEDRIM:  The 
term  usually  applied  to  the  highest  Jewish  judica- 
tory in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  dSu-ist.  The  New 
Testament  in  the  Greek  usuaUy  employs  the  term 
synedrion  to  designate  the  court  in  which  the  ju- 
(Ucial  process  against  Jesus  Clirist  was  carried  on 
(Matt.  xxvi.  59;  Mark  xiv.  55,  xv.  1;  Luke  xxii.  66), 
before  which  the  apostles  (Acts  v.  21,  27,  34,  41), 
especially  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  15),  Stephen 
(Acts  vi.  12,  15),  and  Paul  (Acts  xxii.  30,  xxiii.  pas- 
sim, xxiv.  20),  had  to  answer  for  their  faith  in  the 
Risen  One.  In  John  xi.  47  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
session  of  this  court.  [In  the  English  version  the 
term  "coimcil"  is  usually  applied  to  this  court,  and 
generally  with  additional  phrases,  such  as  ''elders, 
scribes  and  the  whole  council,''  "elders,  chief  priests, 
and  scribes,''  ''council  and  senate."]  In  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  the  reference  is  to  one  court  alone. 
But  the  plural  form  in  Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9; 
cf .  Matt.  V.  22,  refers  to  smaller  judicatories.  These 
bodies  had  the  right  to  make  arrests  (Matt.  xxvi. 
47  sqq.;  Mark  xiv.  43  sqq.;  cf.  Acts  v.  18,  ix.  2), 
to  pronounce  decision  and  to  punish,  except  that 
capital  pimishment  required  the  confirmation  of 
the  Roman  procurator,  by  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  executed  (John  xviii.  31);  the  only  case  of 
capital  punishment  mentioned  in  connection  with 
this  judicatory  in  the  New  Testament  is  that  of 
Jesus.  Acts  ix.  2  indicates  that  the  mandates  of  the 
great  sanhedrin  was  recognized  wherever  Jews 
dwelt — ^the  high  priest's  directions  reached  at  any 
rate  to  Damascus.  The  great  sanhedrin  was  com- 
posed of  elders  (see  Elders  in  Israel),  Scribes 
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(q.v.)i  and  the  moat  eminent  members  of  the  high- 
priestly  families.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  called  a 
counselor  (Mark  xv.  43;  Luke  zxiii.  50;  Gk. 
houleiUis;  houli  occxxn  in  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIX.,  iii. 
8  for  the  council  itselO*  The  high  priest  Caiaphas 
appears  as  president  in  the  process  against  Jesiis 
(Matt.  xxvi.  3,  67)  and  the  high  priest  Ananias 
(Acts  xxiii.  2,  xxiv.  1)  in  the  time  of  Paul. 

The  traditional  Jewish  view  was  that  a  supreme 
court  was  created  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  the 
great  sanhedrin  was  its  Intimate  successor;  but, 
though  learned  and  diligent  attempts  have  been 
made  in  modem  times  to  defend  this  view,  success 
has  not  attended  them.  Even  if  Jehoshaphat 
erected  a  supreme  coiurt  which  lasted  till  the  exile 
(a  doubtful  fact;  II  CJhron.  xix.),  such  a  judicatory 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah, 
or  it  would  have  left  some  traces  in  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  these  men.  At  the  head 
of  the  conmiunity  then  were  the  "elders  of  the 
Jews"  (Esra  v.  5,  vi.  7, 14),  also  known  as  "princes" 
(Ezra  ix.  1,  2,  x.  8;  Neh.  ix.  38).  From  these 
"princes"  was  formed  an  aristocratic  senate,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  hereditary  high  priest;  and 
this  body  was  known  as  the  gerouna  (from  Gk.  gerOrif 
"old  man"),  which  appears  under  this  name  first 
in  a  writing  of  Antiochus  the  Great  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XII.,  iii.  3).  The  letter  of  Jonathan  the  Maccabee 
to  the  Spartans  (I  Mace.  xii.  6)  begins:  "Jonathan 
the  high  priest,  and  the  gerausia  (senate)  of  the 
nation,"  etc.,  while  I  Mace.  xii.  35  speaks  of  "the 
elders  of  the  people"  as  called  together.  But  there 
is  no  testimony  as  to  the  exact  significance  of  the 
gerousia  imder  the  Maccabean  ki^,  though  it  is 
probable  that  it  continued  to  exist.  Such  contin- 
uance would  easily  explain  the  division  by  Gabinius 
(57-55  B.C.)  of  ike  Jewish  territory  into  five  dis- 
tricts ruled  by  synedria  or  aynodoi  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XIV.,  V.  4;  War,  I.,  viii.  5),  a  division  set  aside 
by  Cssar  in  47,  when  to  the  stmhedrin  at  Jerusalem 
was  given  general  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  land 
(cf.  Josephus,  Ant.,  XIV.,  ix.  3-^5),  before  which 
Herod  appeared  and  on  which  he  afterward  took 
bloody  vengeance,  although  the  sanhedrin  continued 
to  exist  \mder  his  rule  (Josephus,  Ant.,  XV.,  vi.  2). 
Under  Roman  rule  through  procurators  the  sanhe- 
drin had  naturally  great  importance,  receiving 
recognition  even  from  Jews  not  in  Palestine.  Be- 
cause of  the  singular  significance,  after  the  exile,  of 
the  law  for  Jewish  life,  the  importance  of  the  san- 
hedrin as  the  highest  theological  and  national  court 
of  justice  continually  increased,  and  before  it  were 
decided  causes  which  affected  the  entire  civil  life 
of  the  Jews. 

Jewish  tradition  is  simmiarised  in  the  Talmudic 
tract  Sanhedrin,  the  data  from  which  supplement 
well  the  scanty  data  obtainable  from  other  sources. 
It  makes  clear  that  the  membership  was  seventy- 
one,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  lesser  sanhe- 
drin had  a  membership  of  twenty-three.  The  place 
of  session  seems  according  to  some  reports  to  have 
been  a  hall  inside  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
(Sanhedrin,  xi.  2),  but  was  really  outside  the  court 
and  to  the  west,  as  described  by  Josephus  (below) : 
members  are  called  hovleidai,  "counselors,"  and 
the  body  itself  hauli,  "council."    Josephus  calls  the 


place  of  assemblage  haide  or  botdeutSrion  (War, 
v.,  iv.  2,  VI.,  vi.  3).  The  tract  Chagiga,  ii.  2,  niakes 
two  Pharisees,  heads  of  schools,  normally  the 
president  and  vice-president,  and  J.  Levy  and  D. 
Hoffmann  (see  bibliography)  have  defended  this 
view.  But  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  Josephus  is  decisive  that  the  high  priest  ivas 
always  the  presiding  officer.        (H.  L.  Stback.) 

BiBUOoaAPRT:  Tbe  Jewish  ■ouroM  are  the  tracts  Sait- 
hedrin  and  Makkoth  in  Hiahna,  Toiephtha,  and  Taknud. 
The  Hkhna  text  with  Lat.  tiaiuL  and  noteB  la  in  tbe 
AmBteidam  ed.  by  Sufenhuyeen,  iv.  205-291,  published 
1702;  with  Germ,  tranal.  in  D.  Hoffmann's  Miachnajdt, 
iv.  145-219,  Berlin,  1898;  the  Palestinian  form  with  L^t. 
introduction  is  in  Ucolini,  Theaavnu,  zxv.  1-338,  Fr. 
tranal.  in  M.  Sehwad,  Le  Talmud  de  Jirumdem,  vols.  x.-3cL. 
Paris,  1888-89;  the  Babylonian  Tahnudio  tract  San- 
htdrin  is  in  Usolini,  ut  sup.,  zxv.  339-1102;  both  forms 
with  Germ,  transl.  are  in  L.  Goldschmidt,  Der  balnfion. 
Talmud,  vii  1-010,  Beriin,  1903. 

Consult:  A.  BQchler,  Das  Synedriim  in  Jeruadlmn^ 
Vienna,  1902;  J.  Selden,  Z>s  t^n^dnU,  London.  1650-A5; 
Ugolini,  rAesaurw,  xxv.  1103-1234;  A.  T.  Hartmann, 
J>is  enge  Vtiinnduna  d€$  A.  Tt.  mil  dem  Neuen,  pp.  106~ 
225.  Rostock.  1831;  L.  Hersfeld.  OetcMchte  de$  VoUum 
Itrad,  u.  380-390,  Leipsie,  1855;  J.  Levy,  in  ManaUm^trift 
far  Oeackiehie  und  Wu$€n$eha^t  d€$  Judentuma,  1855,  pp. 
260-274,  301-307,  339-358;  J.  M.  Jost,  GeachiehU  dem 
Judenthvma,  i.  120-128,  270-285.  403  sqq.,  iL  13  sqq..  25 
sqq.,  Leipsie,  1857-A8;  J.  Lancen,  In  TQ,  1862.  pp.  411- 
403;  A.  Kuenen,  Ovtr  de  SamentUUing  van  het  Sanhedrin, 
Amsterdam.  1800;  J.  Derenbours,  Hiet.  de  la  PaleeUn^ 
pp.  83-94.  405-408.  Palis,  1807;  D.  Hoffmann,  Uer 
cbente  Oenehtehof  in  der  StaJt  dee  HeUUihtane,  BciUa. 
1878:  Stapfer.  in  Revue  de  thMoffie  el  de  phUoeophie,  18S4. 
pp.  105-119;  H.  Giflts,  GeechichU  der  Juden,  iii.  100  sqQ., 
Leipsie,  1888;  Blum.  Le  Synhedrin  ou  grand  eoneeU  dm 
Jiruealem,  StiBsburs.  1889;  I.  Jelskl.  Die  innere  Einriehi- 
ung  dee  groeeen  Synedrione  9u  Jeruealem,  Breslau.  1894; 
A.  Hausrath,  NeuteetamenUiehe  Zeitgeechiehte,  i.  03-72. 
Hddelbexs.  1873.  Eng.  transl.,  Hiet.  of  N.  T.  Times. 
London.  1895;  H.  Sulsbei^gcr.  The  Am  ha-AreU,  the  An- 
deni  Htbrew  Parliament;  a  Chapter  in  the  constitutional 
Hietory  of  ameient  Israd,  Philadelphia,  1910;  SohOrer. 
Oeeehiehte,  ii.  188-214.  Eng.  transl.,  II..  i.  103  sqq.;  DS, 
iv.  397-402;  BB,  iv.  4840-44;  JB,  xL  41-44. 

SANKARACHARTA.    See  India,  I.,  2,  §  2. 

SANKBT,IRADAVn):  Methodist  lay  evangelist; 
b.  at  Edinburgh,  Lawrence  County,  Pa.,  Aug.  28, 
1840;  d.  in  Brooklyn  Aug.  14,  1908.  He  entered 
business  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  1865-71,  and  was  active 
as  choii^leader,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  and 
president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; met  D.  L.  Moody  (q.v.)  in  1870  at  the  inter- 
national convention  of  that  body  at  Indianapolis. 
He  joined  Moody  in  1871  at  Chicago  and  for  years 
was  associated  with  him  in  joint  revival  work  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  his  part  being  ningii^g 
solos,  conducting  the  singing  of  the  assembly,  com> 
posing  "  Gospel  hymns,"  and  rendering  assistance  in 
the  inquiry-meetings.  In  later  years  he  also  lectured. 
In  1903  he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  compiled  Ooapd 
Hymns  (1875-05),  and  Sacred  Songs  and  Solas 
(London,  1873,  and  often),  of  which  over  50,000,000 
copies  were  sold;  translations  have  been  made  into 
many  languages.  He  composed  also  many  popular 
songs,  of  which  are  "There  were  ninety  and  nine,'* 
and  "When  the  mists  have  rolled  away."  He  is 
author  of  My  Life  and  the  Story  of  the  Gospel  Hymns 
and  of  Sacred  Songs  and  Solos  (Philadelphia,  1907). 
Bibuoorapbt:  The  literature  is  to  be  sought  under  Moodt. 
DwioBT  Ltican  (RrrHEn).  as  the  sketches  of  the  life  of 
Moody  invariably  treat  of  his  fellow-laborer.    Note  par- 
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ticularly  E.  Naaon,  Lives  of  the  Eminent  American  Evan- 
getiste,  D.  L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Boston.  1877. 
AJao  aee  under  Rsyxvalb. 

SANMINIATELLI,  Bon-min-ya-tel'lf,  ZABAR- 
ELLA,  ALESSANDRO:  Cardinal;  b.  at  Radicondoli 
(14  m.  s.w.  of  Sienna),  Tuscany,  Italy,  Aug.  4,  1840. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Collegio  Romano  and  the 
Accademia  del  nobili  ecclesiastici,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  1863.  In  1868  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  pope,  and  in  1874  became  grand 
almoner  and  titular  archbishop  of  Tjrana.  In  1887 
he  was  made  auditor  genenJ  of  the  Apostolic 
Chamber,  and  in  1899  was  created  cardinal  priest  of 
Santi  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 

SAIISON,  sOn-sen'  (SAMSON),  BERNHARDHTO: 
Commissary  of  indulgences  in  Switzerland  in  1518- 
1519.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from  Brescia.  He 
was  guardian  of  the  Observantist  Franciscans  at  San 
Angelo,  Milan,  when  he  was  commissioned,  in  1517, 
to  preach  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  among 
their  confederates,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Valais  and 
Chur.  Hia  course  through  Lugano,  Uri,  Schwyz, 
Lucerne,  Bugdorf,  Bern,  Solothiun,  and  Freiburg, 
June,  1518,  to  Jan.,  1519,  met  with  much  success. 
In  eastern  Switzerland,  however,  he  was  less  success- 
ful; Zwingli  directed  sermons  against  him  and  his 
practise,  which  in  the  more  enlightened  quarters 
was  reg^EUtied  as  both  ridiculous  and  outrageous. 
The  bishop  of  Constance  and  his  vicar,  Johannes 
Faber  (q.v.),  resisted  Sanson,  who  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  churches  in  Aargau,  Feb.,  1519. 
In  Baden  he  succeeded,  but  was  refused  admis- 
sion at  Staufberg  and  Brengarten.  He  then  went 
to  Zurich,  where  the  diet  of  the  federation  had  con- 
vened. Here  he  met  the  united  hostility  of  Zwingli, 
Faber,  and  the  bishop  of  Constance.  The  diet 
took  recognition  of  the  complaint,  which  Sanson 
met  with  his  credentials  and  the  request  to  ascer- 
tain his  authority  at  Rome  at  his  expense.  The 
diet  did  not  interpose  any  impediment  and  Sanson 
appeared  at  Sofingen,  Apr.  18.  But  the  diet  asked 
the  knight  Felix  Grebel  of  Ziurich,  who  was  about 
to  journey  to  Rome,  to  lay  certain  grievances  before 
the  pope  and  make  a  thorough  investigation.  Before 
Grebel's  arrival,  the  pope  had  appointed  Sanson 
commissary  of  indulgences  to  the  end  of  October, 
but  upon  taking  knowledge  of  the  missive  of  the 
diet,  he  revoked  the  commission,  and  the  diet  was 
privileged,  if  Sanson  was  objectionable,  to  request 
his  peaceable  return  to  Italy,  to  be  examined  and 
punished,  if  he  exceeded  his  powers  and  conunitted 
errors  in  the  announcing  of  indulgences.  The 
matter  of  indulgences,  although  a  factor  in  the  rise 
of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  played  a  less 
important  part  than  in  Germany. 

(EiaL  Eout.) 
Bibuoobapbt:    L.  R.  Sohmidlin,  Bemhardin  Sanmm,  der 

AhUueprediifer  in  der  Sehweig,  1618-19,  Sotothum.  1898; 

Sehaff,  Chrit^n  Church,  vii.  31,  42-43. 

SAPHIR,  sA'fir,  ADOLPH:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Budapest,  Hungary,  Sept.  26,  1831;  d.  at  Lon- 
don Apr.  3,  1891.  Son  of  a  Jewish  merchant 
he,  with  the  rest  of  his  father's  family,  was 
converted  to  CSiristianity  by  the  Jewish  mission  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  he  studied  at  the  Gsrmna- 
sium  of  the  Graue  Kloster,  Berlin,  1844-48;    at 


Gla^ow  University,  1848-49  (M.A.,  1854),  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  1849-51,  and  was  a 
student  of  theology  at  the  Free  Church  Ck)llege, 
Edinburgh,  1851-54.  He  was  licensed  in  1854,  and 
sent  as  missionary  to  the  Jews  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many; was  Crerman  preacher  at  Glasgow,  1855; 
minister  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  South 
Shields,  1856-61;  at  Greenwich,  London,  1861-72; 
at  Notting  Hill,  London,  1872-80;  and  of  Belgrave 
Presbyterian  Cliurch,  London,  1881-88.  In  later 
life  Saphir  took  much  interest  in  the  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary  and  southern 
Russia,  being  president  of  the  auxiliary  in  London, 
the  Rabinowich  Coimcil.  In  theology  he  was  Evan- 
gelical. He  was  the  author  of  From  Death  to  Life 
(Edinburgh,  1861;  revised  and  published  under 
the  title  Conversion,  London,  1865);  Christ  and 
the  Scriptures  (1864);  Lectures  on  the  Lard's  Prayer 
(1870);  Christ  Crucified  (Lectures  on  I  Cor.  ii., 
1873);  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (1874-76);  and  The  Divine  Unity  of  Scrip- 
ture (1892);  and  of  numerous  tracts  employed  in 
the  mission  to  the  Jews. 

Bxbuoorapht:    Q.  Carlyle,  Mighty  in  the  Seripturea,    A 
Memioir  of  A.  Saphir,  Londoii,  1893;  DNB,  1.  299. 

SARABAITES,  sOr'a-boits  (SARABITES):  A 
class  of  Egyptian  hermits,  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(Epist.,  xxiii.  34)  imder  the  name  of  Remoboth. 
The  appellation  Sarabaites  is  of  unknown  connota- 
tion, although  Cassian  (CoUationes  patrum,  XVIII., 
iv.  7-^)  declares  it  to  be  Egyptian,  and  names  three 
classes  of  monks,  cenobites,  anchorites,  and  Sara- 
baites. After  Cassian,  who  thoroughly  disapproved 
of  the  Sarabaites,  the  only  independent  sources  for 
a  knowledge  of  these  hermits  are  Benedict  of 
Nursia  (Re^ula,  1.),  who  states  that  they  were  to  be 
foimd  in  Italy,  and  possibly  the  Dialogue  Zachaei 
Christiani  et  ApoUonii  philosophi  of  the  late  fifth 
century.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  epithet  Sarabaites 
(translated  Renuiice  by  Isidore  of  Seville,  De  officiis 
ecdesiastidsj  ii.  15)  was  frequently  applied  to 
disobedient  or  turbulent  monks,  since  their  proto- 
types lived  without  teacher  and  without  discipline; 
and  they  were  likewise  often  confused  with  the  Gyro- 
vagi  (q.v.). 

The  earliest  sources  concerning  the  Sarabaites 
are  invariably  prejudiced  against  them  and  desired 
to  replace  them  by  those  following  the  cenobitic 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  distinctive  characteristics 
which  separated  them  from  hermits  and  cenobites 
are  clear.  They  were  generally  considered  monks, 
like  whom  they  were  celibate,  fasted,  sang  in 
choir,  and  wore  habits.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
did  not  live  in  monasteries  or  deserts,  but  in  towns 
or  fortified  places,  sometimes  in  their  own  houses. 
Neither  did  they  form  communities  like  the  ceno- 
bites, but  lived  alone  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three 
without  any  superior;  nor  were  they  rigidly  separ- 
ated from  the  world  like  hermits  and  cenobites. 
Like  other  monks,  they  earned  their  livelihood  by 
manual  labor,  but  sold  the  products  independently. 
In  the  time  of  Cassian  the  Sarabaites  of  Egypt 
equalled  the  cenobites  in  number,  but  in  other  lands 
were  far  more  numerous,  so  that  they  were  almost 
the  only  class  of  monks,  a  statement  which  also 
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holds  true  for  the  dayB  of  Jerome.  By  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  oentuiy  their  nimiber  had  declined  in 
Italy. 

Tlie  Sarabaites  were  essentially  the  successors  of 
the  primitive  ascetics,  and  long  maintained  their 
existence  in  the  West  despite  the  spread  of  anchori- 
tism  and  monasticism  from  the  East,  especially  from 
Egypt,  thus  explaining  the  intense  hatred  felt  by 
hermits  and  monks  for  them.  Their  freer  mode  of 
life  doubtless  gave  some  ground  for  the  charges 
alleged  against  them,  probably  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, by  their  opponents;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
they  sank  before  the  more  rigid  ascetic  ideals  of 
monasticism.    See  MoNABnasM. 

(G.  GrCtzmacher.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  in  Noti  eommentarii  ao- 
eielatia  .  .  .  acientiarum  0<MvnoenaUt  vi.  1-34,  Cdttingen, 
1776;  Neander.  ChruHan  Church,  ii.  283-284. 

SARAVI A,  ADRIAN:  Reformed  (afterward  Angli- 
can) theologian;  b.  at  Hesdin  (35  m.  n.  of  Amiens), 
France,  in  1531 ;  d.  at  Westminster,  London,  Jan.  15, 
1612-13.    His  father  was  a  Spaniard,  his  mother  a 
Fleming,  and  both  became  Protestants;  he  was 
trained  for  the  Reformed  ministry,  and  became  pastor 
at  Antwerp,  and  later  formed  a  Walloon  church  at 
Brussels;  he  removed  after  1560  with  his  family  to 
the  Channel  IsUmds,  where  he  first  acted  as  school- 
master, and  then  in  1564  became  assistant  minister 
of  St.  Peter's,  Guernsey;   he  next  became  school- 
master at  Southampton,  and,  in  1582,  professor  of 
divinity  at  the  University  of  Leyden;   because  of 
complicity  in  a  political  plot  he  was  forced  in  1587  to 
flee  to  England,  where  he  became  rector  of  Tatten- 
hill,  Staffordshire;   his  De  diversU  gradibus  mints- 
trorum  (see  below)  in  1590  brought  him  honor  there, 
and  in  1501  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
in  1505  of  Canterbuiy  and  vicar  of  Lewisham,  Kent, 
and  in  1601  of  Worcester  and  of  Westminster;  he 
was  nominated  in  1607  one  of  the  translators  for 
the  new  version  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1600-10  ex- 
changed Lewisham  for  Great  Chart,  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death.    He  was  buried  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    His  promotion  in  England  was  no  doubt 
due  in  part  to  his  vigorous  assertion  and  defense  of 
episcopal  church  government,  in  his  De  diversU 
gradibus  (London,   1500;    Eng.  transl.,   1502,  re- 
issued 1640),  in  his  Defensio  tradatus  de  .  .  .  gradv- 
hu8  (1504),  and  Examen  Tractaius  D.  Beza  de  tripUd 
episcoporum  genere  (1504),  against  the  aiguments  of 
Theodore  Besa,  who  sought  to  secure  its  abolition 
in  Scotland.     He  is  best  known  as  the  earliest 
modem    advocate    of    worldwide    evangelization, 
which  most  of  the  Reformers  thought  either  im- 
practicable or  unauthorised.     In  his  first  work 
he  devotes  a  chapter  (xvii.)  to  establishing  the 
thesis  "  that  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  peoples  is  obligatory  upon  the  Church  since  the 
Apostles  were  taken  up  into  Heaven,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  the  apostolic  ofiice  is  needful."    He 
maintains  that   the  obligation  to  evangelize  all 
peoples  rests  upon  the  Christians  of  every  century 
to  the  end  of  ^e  world  on  the  ground  that  Christ 
in  giving  the  commission  promised  to  be  with  his 
disciples  all  the  days  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that 
the  apostles  left  the  work  incomplete  and  provided 
for  its  extension,  that  after  the  apostolic  age  the 


Gospel  was  successfully  preached  to  many  new 
peoples,  etc.  He  insists  that  it  is  not  fanaticisni 
but  simple  duty  to  try  to  carry  out  Christ's  great 
commission.  Beza  (1602)  and  Gerhard  (1617) 
sought  by  elaborate  argumentation  in  opposition  to 
Saravia  to  prove  that  the  commission  of  Christ 
expired  with  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age.  In 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries  they  succeeded  and 
Saravia's  plea  made  little  impression.  His  Treatise 
on  the  Christian  Priesthood  was  republished  in  Lon- 
don, 1845;  and  a  Latin  manuscript  was  translated 
and  published  by  Denison  as  Treatise  on  the  Eucha- 
rist (London,  1855).  See  Missions  to  the  Heathen, 
B,  II.,  1,  §  2.  A.  H.  Newman. 

Bibuoobapht:  DNB,  1.  299-^1,  where  are  given  referenoa 
to  ecatterinc  notioes. 

SARCERIUS,   sOr^tr^-us  (SORCK),  ERASMUS: 
Gennan  Lutheran;    b.  at  Annaberg  (18  m.  s.  of 
Chemnits)  probably  Apr.  19,  1501;   d.  at  Magde- 
biug  Nov.  28, 1559.   He  was  matriculated  at  Leipsic 
in  1522,  but  in  1524  seems  to  have  migrated  to  Wit- 
tenberg, and  in  1528  was  a  teacher  at  Lubeck  and  a 
firm  supporter  of  Protestant  tenets.    He  likewise 
taught  in  Grai,  and  apparently  received  his  master's 
degree  at  Vienna,  but  was  forced  to  leave  because  of 
his  religious  convictions  and  in  1530  was  matricu- 
lated at  Rostock.    Finally  completing  his  studies, 
he  was  recalled  to  Lubeck,  where  he  remained  until 
1536,  when  Ck>unt  William  of  Nassau  called  him  to 
Siegen  as  rector  of  the  Latin  school.   In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and  chap- 
lain to  the  count,  and  henceforth  all  his  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Lutheranism.    He  at 
once  began  a  system  of  frequent  visitations  and 
regular  pastoral  synods  according  to  the  plan  out- 
lined in  his  Dialogus  .  .  .  reddens  raUonem  veterum 
synodorum   .  .  .    item   visitationum    (n.p.,    1539), 
likewise  promoting  his  cause  not  only  by  his  Cate- 
chismtu  of  1537,  but  also  by  his  commentaries  on 
Matthew  (Frankfort,   1538),  Mark  (Basel,   1539), 
Luke  (1539),  John  (1540),  Acts  (1540),  Romans 
(1541),  Galatians  and  Ephesians  (1542),  Ck>rinth- 
ians  (1542-44),  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thes- 
salonians  (1542),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (1543),  as  weQ 
as  by  his  Methodus  in  pracipuos  ScripturcB  locos  (2 
parts,  Basel,  1539-40),  Nova  methodus  (1546),  Ej^ 
positiones  in  epistolas  dominicales  et/estivales  (1540), 
In  evangelia  dominicalia  postiUa  (1540),  and  Con^ 
eiones  annwe  rhetorica  dispositione  conscripta  (4  vols., 
1541).    In  1541  Sarcerius  was  called  to  Dillenburg 
as  court  chaplain  and  preacher  at  the  city  church, 
besides  being  superintendent  of  the  county.     In 
Mar.,  1540,  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Schmalkald 
conference,  and  in  1542-46  he  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cologne. 
He  also  came  into  momentary  contact  with  the 
English  movement  against  the  Roman  Church,  this 
being  the  occasion  of  his  Loci  aliquot  communes  et 
theologici  (Frankfort  [  1538];  Eng.  transl.,  under  the 
title  CofFion  places  of  scripture  ordrely  and  after  a 
cdpendums  forme   of  teaehyng  set  forth,"  by  R. 
Tavemer,  London,  1538). 

As  a  distinguished  theologian  Sarcerius  could 
boast  that  he  had  framed  church  orders  for  twenty- 
four  coimties,  and  in  1541  he  was  obliged  to  decline 
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the  invitation  to  become  professor  of  theology  at 
Leipsic.  But  the  Interim  ended  his  activity  in  Nas- 
sau in  1548,  and  he  then  went  first  to  Annaberg, 
where  he  wrote  his  CreiUzbuchlein,  after  which  he  be- 
came pastor  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  Leipsic,  pub- 
lishing four  volumes  of  sermons  in  1551-52,  and  his 
Von  SynodU  and  Buck  vam  heiligen  Ehestand  in  1553. 
In  1551  he  was  one  of  the  theologians  to  whom  the 
Saxon  Confession  was  submitted  for  approval  and 
subscription,  and  in  the  following  year  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  unsuccessful  delegation  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  got  no  further  than  Nuremberg.  In 
1553  he  published  his  Hausbuchfur  die  einfdUigen 
Hatisv&ter,  whicli  is  of  interest  for  a  history  of 
Lutheran  confirmation,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  chosen  superintendent  of  Eisleben  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  adiaphoristic  Georg  Major  (q.v.).  He 
now  necessarily  adopted  an  attitude  of  opposition 
to  the  teachings  of  Melanchthon  and  completely 
accepted  the  tenets  of  the  Gnesio-Lutherans,  being 
active  at  the  same  time  both  in  visitation  and  in 
writing  a  number  of  treatises  on  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  the  most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  his  son,  Wilhelm  Sarcerius,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Pastorale  oder  Hirtenbiu^h  van  Amt, 
Wesen  und  DiszipUn  der  Paatoren,  published  in  1562. 
Meanwhile  the  course  of  events  was  leading  him 
further  and  further  away  from  Melanchthon,  and  at 
the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1557  be  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Weimar  theologians.  From  Worms  he  hur- 
ried to  Heidelberg  to  prevent  the  threatened  schism 
in  Protestantism,  only  to  take  part  in  the  fatal 
protestation  which  broke  o£F  the  conference.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  one  of  those  called  to  Weimar 
to  make  the  final  revision  of  the  Weimar  Confuta- 
tion, but  his  pbsition  in  Mansfeld  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  he  was  exposed  to  ceaseless 
official  interference.  Nevertheless,  in  1559  he 
presided  over  a  synod  which  formulated  the  inter- 
esting Bekendhis  der  Prediger  in  der  Graffschafft 
ManefeU  .  .  .  t^ider  aUer  Secten,  Rotten  und/alache 
Leren  (Eisleben,  1560),  and  almost  immediately 
afterward  he  accepted  a  call  to  Magdeburg  as  pastor 
of  the  Johanniskirche  and  senior  of  the  ministerium, 
but  lived  only  long  enough  to  deliver  four  sermons. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  faneral  sennon  was  by  J.  Wigand, 
Macdebuxg,  1560.  and  Pia  lamentationea  by  Z.  Prfttorius, 
W.  Saraerius,  and  P.  Spenlin,  Eisleben,  1560;  two  mono- 
graphs are  A.  W.  lUiselmaUer,  Leben  und  Wirken  dea 
Enumua  SareenWf  Annabeig,  1888,  and  Q.  Eskuche, 
Sarcerius  aU  ErxUher  und  Schulmann,  Siegen.  1901  (worth- 
ful).  Compare  further  H.  L.  J.  Heppe.  Dogmaiik  dtn 
deuUeKm  Protealantismua,  i.  49  sqq..  Qotha.  1857. 

SARDICA,  SYNOD  OF:  A  synod  held  in  343-344 
at  Sardica  (^e  modem  Sophia,  capital  of  Bulgaria). 
The  date  given  above  is  not  Uiat  of  the  historians 
Socrates  (Hist  ecd.,  ii.  20;  NPNF,  2d  ser.  ii.  46-47) 
and  Soaomen  {Hist,  ecd.,  iii.  11-12;  NPNF,  2d 
ser.,  ii.  28^290),  who  assign  the  year  347.  But  the 
Historia  acephda  (discovered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ed.  S.  Maffei  in  Oaeervazioni  litterariey  vol.  iii., 
Verona,  1738)  fihowed  that  Athanasius  returned  to 
Alexandria  from  his  second  exile  in  346  (see  Atha- 
NAsnrs  I.,  §  4)  and  this  is  corroborated  by  Jerome 
(MPLy  xxix.  68i2),  who  places  this  return  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Gonstantius.     The  "Paschal  I/ctters"  of 


Athanasius  prove  that  the  synod  was  held  at  least 
two  years  before  his  return.  The  synod  may  have 
met  late  in  343;  it  was  in  session  in  344,  for  two 
envoys  sent  by  Constans  arrived  in  Antioch  at 
Easter  of  that  year  (Athanasius,  "Arian  History," 
XX.;  NPNF,  2d  ser.,  iv.  276-277,  footnote).  It  was 
summoned  by  Constans  and  Constantinus  (Athana- 
sius, "Defence  against  the  Arians,"  xliv.;  NPNF, 
2d  ser.,  iv.  123)  with  the  threefold  object  of  re- 
moving causes  of  dissension  in  the  Church,  rooting 
out  false  doctrine,  and  confirming  the  tradition  of 
the  true  faith  in  Christ. 

There  is  some  debate  as  to  the  number  of  bishops 
who  attended.  Two  parties  were  represented, 
Eusebians  and  the  orthodox.  The  former  in  their 
synodal  letter  (Mansi,  Concilia,  iii.  132)  claim  to 
be  eighty  in  number,  but  seventy-six  is  given  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen  (ut  sup.)  and  this  seems  to 
be  right.  Athanasius  in  his  "Arian  History"  (xv.; 
NPNF,  iv.  274)  reckons  the  entire  attendance  at 
170  "more  or  less,"  which  leaves  ninety-four  for  the 
orthodox  party.  The  Eusebians  were  a  compact 
party,  whose  principal  animus  was  against  Athana- 
sius. When  they  learned  that  he  was  to  be  present 
and  was  expected  to  take  part,  they  recognized  that 
the  l(^c  of  events  would  lead  him  to  take  the  ag- 
gressive and  to  bring  charges  of  unseemly  conduct 
against  them.  They  therefore  demanded  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  of  the  synods  of  Tyre  and  An- 
tioch that  Athanasius  be  excluded.  The  presidency 
of  the  synod,  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
fell  to  Hosius  of  Cordova  (q.v.)  through  whom 
negotiations  were  conducted.  Hosius  warned  the 
Eusebians  that  their  threat  to  abstain  from  partici- 
pation might  prove  dangerous  to  them,  and  advised 
them  to  submit  their  proofs  against  Athanasius  to 
him  alone  if  they  were  unwilling  to  bring  them 
before  the  synod,  promising  that  if  they  were  con- 
clusive, Athanasius  should  be  excluded.  But  this 
advice  was  rejected,  and  the  Eusebians  left  the  city 
by  night. 

The  synod  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charges 
of  the  Eusebians  (1)  against  Athanasius  and  found 
them  baseless;  (2)  against  Marcellus  of  Ancyra 
(q.v.),  and  pronounced  him  orthodox;  (3)  against 
Asclephas  of  Gaza  (whom  the  Eusebians  at  Antioch 
had  deposed),  and  proved  him  innocent,  acquitting 
of  blazne  also  certain  minor  officials  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  major  charges.  Certain  heads  of  the 
Eusebian  party  were  deposed  and  excommunicated, 
viz.,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  Narcissus  of  Neronias, 
Acacius  of  Csesarea,  Ursacius  of  Singidunum,  Valenr. 
of  Murcia,  Menophantes  of  Ephesus,  and  George  of 
Laodicea.  The  alleged  "creed  of  Sardica"  rests 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  a  sketeh  of  such  a  creed 
by  Hosius  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  synod, 
but  came  to  be  included  in  the  Acta.  The  twenty 
canons  were  drawn  up  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were 
adopted  by  the  second  Trullan  synod,  and  are  usu- 
ally appended  to  those  of  the  council  of  Nicsea, 
though  they  are  not  recognized  as  ecumenical. 
The  canons  have  to  do  with  the  righte  and  duties 
of  bishops,  with  the  filling  of  vacant  bishoprics, 
the  righte  and  duties  of  lower  clergy,  and  make  an 
attempt  to  arrange  for  union  on  the  date  of 
Easter. 
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Bduogbatst:  Ori^nal  docwaamU  are  the  eaaons.  with 
hbtoiy  of  the  qmod  aad  dkeinnoo,  in  Hef ele,  CMctUm- 
^McMcAfa.  L  fi88  ecN..  Enc-  tnad..  fl.  86  wqq^  Ft.  tnad.. 
L2.i»p.737Kiq.  (eqwaetty^valaableforthe  notes);  theae- 
eountof  Athanaciiis  in  "  Defence  acainat  the  Axiana,"  £nc. 
tnuiaL,  NPNF,  2d  aer.,  iv.  100  aqq.;  three  letteia  to  the 
flynod,  aummariied  in  Hefele.  at  aup.,  givoi  in  Athanaaiaa, 
**  Defenoe/'  chap.  iiL,  Eoc.  trend.,  nt  aap..  pp.  119  sqq. 
The  doeumenti  appear  alao  in  Manai.  ConeUia,  toI.  iJL 
(important)  and  Haiduin,  ConeOia,  voL  L  Cooault  fur 
ther:  W.  Beveridge,  Synodiean,  Ozfoxd,  1672;  Z.  B.  Tan 
E^Mn,  Commefitonttf  tf»  eanonm  H  dterda  jvrU  vdUri*  ac 
navi,  Cologne,  1766;  idem,  Jva  ecdmituHeum  univertwn, 
iiL  204  aqq.,  ib.  1777;  L.  T.  Ton  Sptttler.  SAmmtUehs 
WnU,  ed.  K.  Wtehter,  viii.  120  aqq..  15  Tola.,  Stuttgart, 
1827-37;  F.lfaaHen,GMcMcAl«dcrOiMBm  viid  dcrlitem- 
hir  dm  cofMiMtAM  AeeAto,  L  60  aqq.,  Leipaie,  1870;  KL,  x. 
1706-11;  Sohaff,  CAmlMS  CAureA,  iiL  310-314. 

SARDIS.    See  Asia  Minor,  IV. 

SAROOH.    See  AasTRiA,  VI.,  §  11;  Babylonia, 
VI.,  3,  §  1. 

8ARI%8ar'pt,  PAOLO  (FRA  PAOLO):  Venetian 
patriot  and  opponent  of  the  Jesuits;  b.  at  Venice 
Aug.  14,  1552;  d.  there  Jan.  14,  1623.  He  ob- 
tained 1^  education  in  his  native  city,  and  in  1566 
entered  the  order  of  the  Servites.  After  an  activity 
of  two  years  as  teacher  in  Mantua  he  became  priest, 
in  1579  was  made  provincial  of  his  order  in  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  and  subsequently  became  general 
procurator  of  the  order  with  seat  at  Rome  (1585- 
1588) .  But  for  a  long  time  his  mind  had  been  grow- 
ing increasingly  hostile  to  the  Jesuits,  and  he  had 
consequently  come  under  suspicion  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. After  1606  his  views  foimd  expression  in  the 
famous  struggle  of  Venice  with  Pope  Paul  V.  The 
pope  in  his  blindness  tried  for  the  last  time  to 
gain  supremacy  over  Venice  by  using  the  mightiest 
weapon  of  medievalism,  the  interdict.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
the  republic,  while  the  remaining  deigy  were  in- 
duced to  continue  the  chureh  services.  This  un- 
expected victory  of  the  republic  would  have  been 
impossible  if  public  opinion  had  not  been  influenced 
in  its  favor  by  Sarpi,  whom  his  native  city  had 
retained  in  its  defense.  Induced  by  patriotism  and 
by  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  Sarpi  published  master- 
works  of  polemics.  The  attempt  to  assassinate 
Sarpi  on  Oct.  5, 1607,  shows  that  the  authorities  at 
Rome  knew  to  whom  their  defeat  was  due.  His 
principal  work  is  latoria  dd  concUio  TridenHno  di 
Pietro  Soave  Polano  (London,  1619;  Eng.  transl., 
HUiory  of  The  Council  of  Trent,  1676) .  Its  hostility 
to  the  popes  is  extreme;  it  has  been  translated  into 
the  principal  European  languages.  Other  works  of 
his  which  have  been  translated  into  English  from 
his  Opere  or  from  separate  publications  are:  A 
TreaHae  of  Matters  Beneficiary  (London,  1680;  later 
editions  with  slightly  variant  titles,  1727,  1730, 
1736) ;  The  History  of  the  InquiaiHrn  (1639) ;  and  The 
Rightaof  Sovereigns  and  Subjects  (1722),  His  Opere 
were  issued  in  5  vols.,  Venice,  1677,  better  edition, 
8  vols.,  "  Hehnstadt"  (i.e.,  Verona),  1761;  and  his 
Letiere  at  Verona,  1673;  Lettere  inedUe,  1833,  and  ed. 
S.  and  A.  S.  Contarini,  Venice,  1892;  and  Lettere 
raecoUe,  Florence,  1863.  An  Eng.  transl.  of  the  Let- 
ters  appeared  London,  1693.      (P.  Tschackert.) 


BauoGBATHT:  A.  Bobertaon,  Fro  Padi  Sarpi,  the  Gnat- 
mtofths  Venttknu,  London,  1894;  F.  Mieanaio,  La  Vi* 
du  Ph-e  PdttI,  Leyden,  1001;  A.  Bianehi-Giovim.  Biografia 
dft  Fro  P.  Sarpi,  2  yob.,  Bniaeela,  1830;  J.  N.  Brischar, 
BmrttOuMg  der  Koidrov^ami  Sarpia  und  PaUavicini,  2 
parts,  TObingen,  1844;  J.  Kraenker,  Bami  nw  la  via  H 
Im  SeriU  d»  Fra  P.  Sarpi,  Strari>urg,  1857;  Ax&beUa 
Geoigina  Gampbell.  Tka  Life  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  London. 
180B;  L^  Latri,  Fro  Paoio  Sarpi,  Beigamo,  1873;  M. 
Broach,  GeackieMU  dm  Kirehenataatea,  L  364  aqq..  Gotha. 
1880;  P.  Bahm,  Fro  P.  Sarpi,  Venice,  1887;  A.  Paeco- 
lato.  Fro  P.  Sarpi,  Mihui,  1893;  Q.  Rein,  Paoli  Sarpi  vnd 
die  ProUdarden,  Hebingfon,  1904;  A.  D.  White,  i5«v«ii 
Qrmd  SUdeamen,  New  York,  1910;  KL,  x.  1720-26. 

8ART0RIUS,  sOr-tOM-us,  ERKST  WILHELM 
CHRISTIAN:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Darmstadt 
May  10, 1797;  d.  at  Kdnigsberg  June  13,  1859.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  (1815- 
1818),  where  he  became  lecturer  in  1818.  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  Marbuig  as  associate 
professor,  being  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in 
1823.  He  had  already  written  Drei  Abhandlungen 
iiber  widUige  Gegenstdnde  der  exegetischen  und  eys- 
tematisehen  Theologie  (GOttingen,  1820),  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  his  Die  hUherische  Lehre 
vom  Unverm^endesfreien  WiUens  zur  hdheren  Sitir- 
lichkeit  (1821),  a  work  strongly  emphasizing  the 
Augustinian  concept  of  grace  and  criticizing 
Schleiermacher's  theory  of  election.  During  his 
ICarbuig  professorship  he  also  wrote  his  Ueber  die 
Lehre  der  Protestanten  von  der  heiligen  WUrde  der 
wdiUehen  Ohrigkeii  (Marbuig,  1822)  and  Die  Religum 
ausserhalb  der  Qrenzen  der  blossen  Vemunft  nach  den 
OrundaOtzen  des  wahren  Protestantismus  und  gegen 
die  eines  falachen  RoHcnalismus  (1822).  In  1824 
Sartorius  was  called  to  the  University  of  Dorpat, 
where  he  remained  until  1835,  vigorously  com- 
bating rationalism,  a  tendency  which  he  also 
assailed  in  his  Beitrdge  eur  Verteidigung  der  evangel- 
ischen  Rechtgldybigkeit  (2  parts,  Heidelbeig,  1825- 
1826).  During  this  period  he  also  delivered  a 
eulogy  on  the  Augsburg  Confession  which  was  later 
revised  and  enlarged  as  the  BeitrOge  zur  Apologie 
der  augaburgischen  Confession  gegen  aUe  und  neue 
Gegner  (Gotha,  1853),  and  in  1831  he  published  at 
Hamburg  his  Lehre  von  Christi  Person  und  Werk 
(Eng.  tninsl..  Doctrine  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  London,  1838,  and  Boston,  1848),  which  led 
to  his  call  as  general  superintendent  of  the  province 
of  Prussia  and  as  first  court  chaplain  of  the  castle 
chureh  at  Kdnigsberg.  In  these  capacities  he  strove 
earnestly  for  t^e  defense  of  true  Lutheran  princi- 
ples and  sturdily  opposed  rationalism  and  kindred 
developments,  as  in  his  Ueber  die  Notwendigkeit  und 
Verbindlichkeii  der  kirchlichen  Glauben^^ekenntnisse 
(Stuttgart,  1845).  The  most  noteworthy  work  of 
Sartorius,  however,  was  his  Le^e  von  der  heiligen 
Liebe,  oder  OrundzUge  der  eiangdisch-kirchLichen 
MoraWieologie  (2  parts,  Stuttgart,  1840-44;  Eng. 
transl..  Doctrine  of  Divine  Love;  or  Outlines  of  the 
Moral  Theology  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, 1884),  which  was  followed  by  his  Ueber  den 
alt-  und  neutestamenUichen  Culius,  insbesondere 
Sabbath,  Priestertum,  Sacrament  und  Opfer  (Stutt- 
gart, 1852).  The  dissensions  arising  within  his 
communion  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  called  forth 
his  MediUUionen  iUter  die  Offenbarung  der  Herrlieh- 
keit  Gottes  in  seiner  Kirche  und  besonders  aber  die 
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Gegenwart  des  verkldrten  Leibes  und  BliUes  ChrisH 
im  htiUgen  Ahendmahl  (Stuttgart,  1855),  and  his 
polemic  attitude  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
particularly  in  regard  to  justification,  found  ex- 
pression in  his  last  work,  the  Soli  Deo  gloria  I  ver- 
gleichende  WCrdigung  evangdiachrlutheriacher  und 
r(hnishrkaiholischer  Lehre  nach  dem  augBburgisehen 
und  tridenHnischen  Bekenntnis  (Stuttgart,  1859). 

(David  ERDMANNf) 
Bibuoo&ipbt:  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  LuikerxBcht  Dogmatikt 
3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1861-«8;  Q.  W.  Frank,  GetchichU  der 
proteatanHschen  Theoloffie,  ib.  1862-75;  A.  MOcke.  Die 
Dofftnaiik  dea  19.  JahrhunderU,  Gotha.  1867;  I.  A.  Dor- 
ner.  SytUm  der  ehrisUiehen  Glavbendehre,  2  vob.,  Beriin, 
1879-81,  Eng.  tranal.,  4  vob.,  Edinbuish,  1880-82; 
M.  A.  von  Landerer,  Netieste  Doffmenoeaefnehte,  Heilbnmn, 
1881. 

SARUM  USB:  The  name  given  to  the  liturgy  in 
use  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum  (i.e.,  Salisbury)  before 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  con- 
sists of  several  books,  the  direct  or  mediate  work  of 
Saint  Osmund  (q.v.),  bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  viz.,  the 
Portiforiimi  or  Breviary  of  Sarum  (containing  the 
Daily  Services),  the  Sarum  Missal  (containing  the 
Conomunion  Service),  and  possibly  the  Sarum  Man- 
ual (containing  the  Baptismal  and  "  Occasional " 
Offices).  The  Sarum  use  was  adopted  in  Salisbiiry 
in  1085,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
was  the  form  of  liturgy  most  used  in  England.  The 
Portiforium  was  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Conmion 
Prayer  (see  Common  Pbatbb,  Book  or,  §  1).  Other 
"  uses ''  were  those  of  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Durham 
(?),  Bangor,  and  York. 

Bibuoobafht:  F.  Procter  and  C.  Wordsworth,  The  Sarum 
Breviary,  Cambridge,  1882;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere, 
New  HiH.  of  the  Book  of  Cotntnon  Prayer,  passim,  London, 
1905;  J.  H.  Blunt,  Anrtotaied  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
pp.  2-3,  361-363,  et  passim.  New  York,  1908. 

SATAN.    See  Devil. 

SATANAEL.    See  New  Manichbans,  L 

SATISFACTION:  A  doctrine  which  seeks  to  ex- 
plain how  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  God  are 
reconciled.  The  term  ''satisfaction"  is  traced  to 
Tertullian,  although  its  reference  was  to  the  peni- 
tence of  man  rather  than  the  death  of  Christ.  Man 
is  "released  from  penalty  by  the  compensating  ex- 
change of  repentance."  Origin  held 
Various  that  God  was  rendered  propitious  by 
Theories.  Christ's  offering  of  himself.  Gregory 
the  Great  taught  that  Christ  assum^ 
the  penalty  of  sin  and  so  appeased  the  wrath  of  God. 
Not  imtil  Ansehn  (q.v.),  however,  does  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  become  a  dominant  principle  of  religious 
thought.  According  to  him  (Ctar  Deus  homo)  the 
honor  of  God,  immeasiirably  injured,  demanded 
satisfaction — either  punishment  of  the  sinner  or  an 
equivalent.  God  chose  the  latter  alternative. 
'Wherefore,  the  God-man  who  alone  could  fulfil  the 
perfect  obligation  and  who  needed  not  to  die  for  his 
sins,  could  and  did  die  in  behalf  of  men  and  thus 
satisfied  God  for  their  debt  and  merited  the  salva- 
tion which  God  offers.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1274), 
vdth  other  Schoolmen  in  distinction  from  Anselm, 
denied  that  satisfaction  was  the  sine  qua  non  for  the 
foigiveness  of  sins;  God  might  have  redeemed  men 
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in  some  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  yet 
he  adopted  this  method  as  more  fitting.  On  account 
of  the  greatness  of  Christ's  love,  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  and  the  scope  of  his  passion,  the  satisfaction 
was  superabundant  (Summa,  pars,  iii.,  qu.  46-49). 
Dims  Scotus  (d.  1308)  argued  that,  since  the  merit 
of  Christ  belonged  to  his  human  nature,  it  was  not 
infinite,  yet  it  availed  for  as  much  as  God  was 
pleased  to  accept  it  ("  Commentary  on  the  Sentences 
of  Peter  Lombard,"  lib.  iii.,  dist.  19-20).  According 
to  the  authoritative  Roman  Catholic  doctrine, 
Christ  merited  justification  for  us  by  his  holy  passion 
on  the  tree  and  made  satisfaction  to  God  the  Father 
for  us.  This  satisfaction  extends,  however,  only  to 
those  sins  committed  before  baptism  and  to  those 
committed  afterward  which  deserve  eternal  punish- 
ment. Christians  themselves  make  satisfaction  for 
sin  as  regards  temporal  punishment  by  punishments 
either  inflicted  by  Christ,  or  voluntarily  \mdertaken, 
or  else  enjoined  by  a  priest  according  to  their 
ability  or  Uie  quality  of  their  sins,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  reduce  the  punishment  which  awaits  the  soul 
in  Pui^tory  {Decrees  and  Canons  of  the  Council  of 
Trentf  sess.  VI.,  chap,  vii.,  sess.  XIV.,  chap,  viii.-ix.; 
cf .  J.  S.  Hunter,  OuUinea  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  iii. 
334-337).  Faustus  Socinus  (1604)  and  the  Sodn- 
ians  (Ra4X)vian  Catechism,  1605)  rejected  the  idea 
of  satisfaction,  on  the  groimd  of  ^e  mutual  con- 
tradiction involved  in  satisfaction  and  remission, 
of  the  incompatibility  of  punishment  with  debt  or 
with  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  of  the  personal  and 
non-transferable  natiu^  of  obedience  as  well  as  of 
guilt  and  punishment,  and  of  redemption  as  not 
satisfaction  but  emancipation.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  only  an  example,  a  confirmation  of  divine 
promises,  a  condition  of  his  entering  into  glory. 
In  opposition  to  this  view,  Hugo  Grotius  (1645),  in 
his  "  Satisfaction  of  Christ,"  declared  that  Gkxi  who 
was  the  source  of  the  law  could  not  let  its  violation 
go  \mpunished.  If,  however,  he  rigorously  and 
exactly  enforced  punishment  upon  sinners,  he  would 
destroy  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  maintain  "rectoral  justice," 
he  sets  forth  a  penal  example  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  judgment  against  sin,  which,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  government,  is  of  equal  value  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  sinner  and  is  substituted  for  this. 
By  this  ''singular  method  of  relaxation"  God  is 
enabled  to  forgive  sin.  According  to  Curcellseus 
(d.  1659)  in  InstUuiio  rdigionis  Christiana,  V.,  xix., 
and  Limborch  (1712)  in  Theohgia  Christiana,  III., 
xxii.,  Christ's  oblation  was  not  a  full  satisfaction 
for  sin;  he  did  not  suffer  all  the  punishment  which 
we  deserve.  Sacrifice  does  not  liberate  from  debts; 
but  God  graciously  estimates  Christ's  sacrifice  as 
sufficient,  and  on  this  ground  remits  the  punish- 
ment due  us. 

The  theory  of  penal  satisfaction  has  had  a  long 
history.  It  differs  from  the  view  of  Anselm  in 
several  particulars.  The  satisfaction  was  public 
or  juridical,  rather  than  offered  to  a  person.  The 
righteousness  involved  was  the  penal  righteousness 
of  God.  Instead  of  the  Anselmic  alternative — satis- 
faction or  punishment — satisfaction  is  by  pimish- 
ment.  As  far  back  as  Wyclif  (d.  1384)  it  was  as- 
serted that   God's    justice  demanded  that  each 
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trespasB  be  punished  either  on  earth  or  in  hell.  Cal- 
vin (d.  1564)  held  that  Christ  satisfied  the  justice 
of  God  by  suffering  the  punishment  of 
Penal  our  sin.  Gerhard  (d.  1637)  affinned 
Satisfaction,  that  Christ  effected  the  perfect  satis- 
faction by  experiencing  the  wrath  of 
God,  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  the  penalties  of  hell 
(Loci  theolici,  locus  xvil.,  chap.  ii.  54).  Tobias  Crisp 
(d.  1643;  Christ  Made  Sin,  London,  1601,  new  ed.,  ib. 
1832)  and  John  Owen  (q.v.;  "  The  Death  of  Death 
in  the  Death  of  Christ,"  in  Works,  voL  v.,  Lon- 
don, 1826)  clauned  that  Christ  satisfied  for  our  sins 
by  suffering  the  punishment  and  death  our  sin 
deserved — "ejusdem."  According  to  Quenstedt 
(1688)  Christ  was  substituted  for  debtors  and  "  in  his 
satisfaction  .  .  .  felt  even  the  very  pangs  of  hell, 
although  not  in  hell  or  eternally  "  (Theologia  didacUr 
eo-polemica,  i.  39).  Jonathan  Edwards  (d.  1758),  who 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  penal  and  the 
New  England  view  of  the  atonement,  declared  that 
Christ  made  satisfaction  for  sin  not  by  reason  of  any 
excellency  in  his  sufferings,  but  by  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  him  whereby  through  his  death  the 
nature,  design,  and  perfection  of  &e  law,  together 
with  the  authority  and  truth  of  the  law-giver,  were 
maintained  (Works,  vii.  512>616,  New  York,  1830). 
The  more  recent  advocates  of  the  penal  satisfac- 
tion theory  are:  T.  J.  Crawford  (The  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  Respecting  the  Atonement,  Ix>ndon, 
1871),  George  Smeaton  (Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
as  Taught  by  Christ  Himself,  Edinburgh,  1868; 
and.  .  .  AsTaughtbytheApostleSfE^dnbuT^lSlO), 
Charles  Hodge  (Systematic  Theology,  New  York, 
1871-73),  and  W.  G.  T.  Shedd  (Dogmatic  Theology, 
New  York,  1880).  The  following  characteristic 
features  of  their  presentation  are  to  be  noted: 
(1)  a  technical  meaning  is  assigned  to  the  terms 
employed.  Our  "  sins  "  and  our  "  Guilt "  (q.v.)  were 
transferred  to  Christ  by  '' Imputation ''  (q.v.);  on 
him  was  inflicted  the  *'  punishment"  which  belonged 
to  us.  (2)  The  relative  values  given  to  justice  and 
love:  justice  is  "a  principle  of  God's  nature,  not  only 
independent  of  love  but  superior  to  love."  (3)  The 
sati^action  while  sufilcient  for  all  is  efficient  for 
the  elect  only.  J.  McL.  Campbell  (d.  1872),  taking 
a  hint  from  Jonathan  Edwards  (Works,  vii.  505), 
that  satisfaction  may  be  made  for  sin  either  by  an 
adequate  punishment  or  by  an  "answerable  repent- 
ance," declared  that  (Christ,  the  "great  Penitent  in 
humanity,"  made  a  perfect  confession  for  human 
sin;  hence  that  is  accorded  to  divine  justice  which 
is  its  due  and  could  alone  satisfy  it  (Nature  of  the 
Atonement,  pp.  117-118,  London,  1873).  The  New 
England  theory  of  the  atonement  (see  Atonement; 
New  England  Theoloot)  held  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  satisfied  the  general  or  public,  but  not 
distributive  or  individualising,  justice  of  God 
(E.  a.  Park,  The  Atonement,  Introductory  Essay, 
Andover,  1850). 

Satisfaction  has,  however,  been  differently  con- 
ceived. The  point  of  view  is  love  instead  of  justice. 
This  presents  love  as  the  central  principle  of  Gkxl, 
by  which  he  "both  affirms  his  own  perfection  and 
blessedness  and  wills  that  all  his  creatures  and 
especially  man  shall  share  his  love  in  the  measure 
of  their  capacity — a  purpose  which   is   perfectly 


disclosed  in  his  revelation  of  grace  in  (Jurist.    Here 
love  is  absolute  and  justice  relative;   or  love  and 
justice  are  regarded  as  complementary 
Satiifactk>n  aspects  of    the   same  gracious   will. 
from   the   Abelard  (1142)  maintained  that  Christ 
View-point  satisfied    the  divine    benevolence  by 
of  Love,     overcoming  the  rebellion  and  the  guilty 
fear  of  sinners  by  his  immeasurable 
love.    Schleiermacher  (d.  1834)  conceives  of  Clirist 
as    our    "satisfaction-making     substitute''    (Der 
ChrisUche  Cfloube,  ii.  103  sqq.,  12S-120,  Berlin,  1831- 
1832).    According  to  Albrecht  Ritschl  (1880),  ance 
Crod's  righteousness  is  essentially  identical  with  his 
grace,  satisfaction  can  only  signify  the  fulfilment  of 
his  eternal  purpose  of  love  (Rechtfertigung  und  Ver- 
sdhnung,   p.   474,    Bonn,    1888-80;    Eng.   transl.. 
Edinburgh,  10(X)).   Samuel  Harris  (d.  1800)  presenta 
the  satisfaction  of  God  as  the  normal  consummation 
of  all  his  revealed  action  rendering  service  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  love  (God,  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  AU,  p.  375,  New  York,  1806).     William 
Newton  Clarke  (q.v.)  affirms  that  God  is  eternally 
satisfied  with  the  suffering  of  love  in  behalf  of  sin- 
ners (Outline  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  348,  ib.,  1808). 
According  to  John  Scott  Lidgett,  satisfaction  is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  fatherhood;  the  fatherly  is  satis- 
fied in  perfecting  the  filial  (The  Spiritual  Principle  of 
the  Atonement,  p.  301,  London,  1808). 

In  all  the  above-mentioned  theories  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  ethical  nature  of  Gkxl  and  that  of  sati^ 
faction  go  hand  in  hand.  The  following  statement 
contains,  therefore,  the  truth  which  they  endeavor 
to  present:  "  the  satisfaction  of  Grod's  ethical  nature 
is  realised  in  three  respects:  (1)  so  far  as  there  has 
been  made  in  Christ  an  adequate  expression  of  the 
divine  character  and  of  the  divine  love  in  relation 
to  sin,  as  well  as  a  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  sin 
and  of  God's  hostility  to  it;  (2)  not  when  the  Father 
can  see  in  another  than  the  sinner  the  suffering  and 
death  .which  belong  to  sin,  but  when  he  can  forgiTe 
and  restore  the  child  to  his  loving  fellowship;  (3) 
God  will  be  perfectiy  satisfied  when  the  divine  pur- 
pose of  grace  manifested  through  the  death  of  G^rist 
shall  have  found  in  all  souls  a  perfect  Amen  "  (Isa. 
liii.  11;  cf .  II  Cor.  i.  20;  C.  A.  Beckwith,  Realities 
of  Christian  Theology,  pp.  228-220,  Boston,  1906). 
See  ATONEifENT,  §  10.  C.  A.  Beckwith. 

Bibuoobapht:  For  the  deveIopm«nt  of  the  doctrine  read- 
en  are  referred  to  the  works  named  in  and  under  Doc- 
TRiNK,  History  of— e.g.,  Hamaek,  Dogma,  vt.  54-7$, 
190  sqq.,  257  sqq.  et  passim.  Aa  a  theme  in  systematie  , 
theology  the  subject  is  discussed  in  the  works  named  in  ^ 
and  under  Dogma,  Dogkatics,  e.g..  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd. 
Dogmatie  Theology,  ii.  433-134,  New  York,  1889.  Th« 
literature  under  Atoncmbnt,  with  that  already  noted, 
gives  practically  all  that  is  necessary.  Special  mentioa 
may  be  made  of:  F.  C.  Baur,  Die  chriMiehe  Lehrm  von  de' 
VertiOMvng,  TObingen.  1838;  Q.  B.  Stevens.  The  Chrit- 
Han  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  New  York.  1905;  K.  Staab.  Di* 
Lehre  von  der  etellverlretenden  Oenugtuung  Chrieti,  Pader- 
bom.  1908. 

SATOLLI,    sa-toli,    FRANCESCO    DI    PAOLO: 

Cahlinal;  b.  at  Marsciano  (14  m.  s.w.  of 
Perugia),  Umbria,  Italy,  July  21,  1830;  d.  in 
Rome  Jan.  8,  1010.  He  was  educated  at  the 
seminary  of  Perugia,  the  Roman  Seminary,  and 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda;  after  which  he  was 
professor,  and  later  rector,  of  the  Greek  College. 
Rome,  and  later  still  president  of  the  Accademia 
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dei  nobili  ecclesiastici.  Appointed  domestic  prelate 
to  the  pope  and  consecrated  titular  archbidiop  of 
Lepanto,  SatoUi  was  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
1890  as  the  papal  representative  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  1892  again  visited  America,  where  he 
was  appointed  papal  delegate  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Washixigton.  In  1895  he  was  created  cardinal  priest 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli  and  shortly  afterward  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  created  cardinal  bishop  of 
Frascati,  archpriest  of  the  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  Studies, 
and  president  of  the  Theological  Academy. 

SATORinLOS.    See  Satxtrninttb. 

SATTERLEE,  HEIIRT  TATES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Washington;  b.  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  11,  144;  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
22,  1908.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  (A.B.,  1863)  and  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  (1866) ;  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and 
advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1867.  He  was  as- 
sistant minister  of  Zion  Church,  Wappinger's  Fall, 
N.  Y.  (1865-74),  and  rector  (1874-82);  rector  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York  Qty  (1882-96);  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (1896). 
Among  his  writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
A  CreecUess  Gospel  and  a  Gospd  Creed  (New  York, 
1894)  and  The  Calling  of  a  ChrUHan  (1902). 

BATTLER,  MICHAEL:  Leader  of  the  South 
German  Anabaptists;  b.  at  Staufen  (10  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Freibuig-im-Breisgau)  about  1500;  executed  at 
Rottenbuig  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Stuttgart)  May  20  or  21, 
1527.  He  apparently  studied  at  Freiburg,  and  then 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  same  city.  Here  diligent  reading  of  the 
Pauline  epistles  led  him  to  conclude  that  true 
righteousness  was  to  be  attained  in  ways  far  different 
from  those  taught  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  by  monasticism,  and,  leaving  the  monastery  in 
1523,  he  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  joined  the  Ana- 
baptists and  became  a  zealous  proselytizer  in  1525. 
He  was  banished  on  Nov.  18  and  retired  to  his  native 
town,  only  to  be  expelled  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, whereupon  he  was  kindly  received  by  Capito 
at  Strasbuig.  In  1526  he  went  with  Wilh^lm  Reub- 
lin  (q.v.)  to  the  latter's  home  in  the  district  of 
Hohenbeig,  south  of  TObingen,  and  developed  great 
activity  in  the  vicinity  of  Horb.  At  Schlatt-on-the- 
Randen  he  participated,  on  Feb.  24, 1527,  in  a  great 
meeting  at  which  he  formulated  in  seven  articles  the 
doctrines  and  the  constitution  of  the  South  Ger- 
man Anabaptists,  who  were  to  form  a  holy  com- 
mtmity  without  association  with  other  sects,  and 
who  were  also  to  refrain  from  taking  oaths,  holding 
office,  or  engaging  in  military  service,  the  entire 
scheme  being  one  of  high  ideals  but  thoroughly  im- 
practicable. Returning  to  Horb,  Sattler  and  his  wife 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Binsdorf ,  whence 
they  were  taken  to  Rottenburg  and  there  executed, 
Sattler  at  the  stake  and  his  wife  by  drowning.  His 
death  created  a  wide-spread  sensation  and  evoked 
the  sympathy  of  both  Capito  and  Butzer,  as  well  as 
of  some  less  well-known  Protestants.  The  pam- 
phlet Wie  die  Oechrift  verstendiglich  sdl  unterachieden 


und  erkl&H  werden  (n.p.,  n.d.)  has  been  attributed 
to  him,  as  has  the  hynm  Ala  Ckriatua  mil  eeiner 
wakren  Lehr,  but  the  latter  is  certainly  not  his  work. 

G.  BosaaBT. 

Bibuoorapht:  Sources  an:  J.  Beck,  in  Fontea  rerum  Aim- 
triaeartan,  vol.  xliii.,  the  series  published  at  Vienna,  1S49 
sqq.;  the  Werk€  of  Zwingli.  iii.  357  sqq.;  £.  Egli,  AJbten- 
tamnUimg  sur  Oeachiehte  der  ZUrehar  Reformation^  Zurich, 
1879;  and  Bin  Sendbrief  Michad  SatUert  an  eine  Oemeinde 
ChtU»,  ed.  W.  Ktaler,  Halle,  1905.  Consult:  G.  Boesert, 
in  BUUttr  fur  wUrUembttrgitche  Kirchenaeaehiehte,  1891, 
passim,  and  1892,  pp.  1^,  9-10;  idem,  in  ChrxMiehe  Welt, 
1891,  pp.  22  sqq.;  A.  H.  Newman.  Htel,  of  Anti-Pedo- 
hapHtnt,  pp.  137,  243  sqq..  Philadelphia.  1897;  C.  Qer- 
bert,  OemihichU  der  Stranburoer  Seetenbewegung  ttar  Zeit 
der  Reformation,  Strasbuxs.  1889;  idem,  in  W.  Kohlham- 
mer,  Beechreibuno  dee  Obemmte  Rottenburg,  i.  409  sqq., 
Stuttgart,  1900;  R.  Wolkan,  Der  Lieder  der  Wiederi&ufer. 
Berlin,  1903;  Flugeehriflen  aue  den  ereten  Jahren  der  Ro" 
formation,  vol.  ii.,  part  3,  Leipsic,  1908. 

SATURDAY,  HOLY.    See  Holt  Week,  §  6. 

SATUIUT.    See  Remfhan;  and  Stabs,  II. 

SATURITHTUS,  sa-tdr'ni-nus  (SATORNILOS) : 
The  head  of  a  Gnostic  school  of  the  second  century. 
Little  is  known  of  iiis  sect,  but  the  inf requency  of 
polemic  against  it  and  the  fact  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  heresies  imply 
that  it  was  of  secondary  importance.  Satuminus 
distinguished  a  supreme  God,  or  ''one  unknown 
Father,"  and  his  creations,  the  lower  "angels,  arch- 
angels, powers,  and  potentates,"  chief  among  whom 
were  the  seven  demiurges,  including  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  sometimes  appeared  as  hostile  to  the 
Father  and  sometimes  midway  between  him  and 
their  adversary,  Satan,  but  whose  part  in  the  cosmic 
process  is  imclear.  The  sole  innovation  known  in  the 
sjTstem  of  Satuminus  is  his  concept  of  the  creation 
of  man.  For  an  instant  the  demiurges  perceived  an 
image  of  the  Father  from  the  upper  world  of  light. 
This  awakened  their  longing  for  the  higher  spheres, 
and  they  sought  to  preserve  their  memory  of  the 
vision  by  creating  man,  but  though  he  was  formed 
in  the  image  of  the  Father,  he  could  only  crawl  on 
the  earth  like  a  worm  until  the  Father,  taking  pity 
on  him,  gave  him  a  scintillation  of  life.  At  death 
this  scintillation  returns  to  its  home,  while  the  earth- 
ly components  of  man  are  resolved  into  their  original 
elements. 

The  account  of  Irensus  is  too  meager  to  permit  of 
a  clear  knowledge  of  Satiiminus'  soteriology.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  taught  that  the  demiurges 
created  two  sorts  of  men,  good  and  bad.  The  latter 
were  aided  by  the  demons,  whereupon  the  Savior 
(whose  merely  apparent  humanity  is  stressed)  came 
to  render  them  and  the  demons  harmless  and  to  save 
the  good,  those  who,  possessing  the  scintilla- 
tion of  life,  believed  on  him.  The  sect  is  also  de- 
scribed as  ascetic;  marriage  and  generation  were 
traced  to  Satan;  and  some  of  the  school  were  vege- 
tarians. Prophecy  (i.e.,  the  Old  Testament)  was 
regarded  as  given  partly  by  Satan  and  partly  by 
the  demiurges,  although  this  statement  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  that  Satuminus  also  found 
divine  elements  in  it. 

The  data  concerning  Satuminus  are  too  scanty 
to  trace  either  his  sources  or  his  influence;  only  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  dualism  would 
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permit  even  an  approximate  conoliuion  as  to 
whether  it  was  derived  from  Zoroastrianism  or  from 
Platonism  or  from  some  syncretism  in  which  both 
elements  had  ahready  been  blended. 

R.   LlECHTENHAN. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  boutom  are:  XrenaBus,  ffor.,  X.,  zziv. 
1-2.  Eng.  tnuofll.  in  ANF,  i.  34S-349;  TertuIIian.  De 
anima,  xxiii..  in  ANF,  ill.  203;  Hippolytus,  ffor.,  VII., 
xvi..  in  ANF,  v.  109-110;  Euaebius.  HUl,  ecd.,  IV.,  vii. 
3-4,  in  NPNFf  i.  178;  Epiphanius.  Htn-.,  xxuL  Con- 
sult further:  DCB,  iv.  687-588;  and  the  literature  under 
GNOonciBM. 

SATURNINUSi  SAINT:  Missionary  and  martyr 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Italy 
and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Gaul  by  Pope 
Fabian  (c.  245).  He  settled  at  Toulouse  and  there 
labored  with  considerable  success,  becoming  first 
bishop  of  the  town.  Later  his  preaching  infuriated 
the  mob,  and  he  was  martyred  by  being  bound  to 
a  bull  which  was  maddened  by  goads.  He  became 
the  patron  saint  of  Toulouse,  and  is  commemorated 
on  Nov.  29. 

SAT7ER,  sau'er,  JOSEPH:  German  Roman  Catho- 
lic; b.  at  Unshurst  (a  village  near  Bohl,  25  m.  s.s.w. 
of  Carlsruhe),  Baden,  June  7,  1872.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  University  of  Freiburg  (1891-94,  1896-97; 
D.D.,  1900),  and,  after  being  a  parish  priest  and 
teacher  at  Sasbach,  Baden,  in  1898-99,  studied  in 
France  and  Italy  in  1900-02,  devoting  himself  es- 
pecially to  Christian  archeology.  In  1902  he  be- 
came privat-docent  for  church  history  and  archeol- 
ogy in  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  where  he  was  promoted  to  his  present 
position  of  associate  professor  of  the  same  subjects 
in  1905.  In  addition  to  editing  the  LUerariache 
Rundschau  fur  das  kaiholiache  Deutschland  since  1905 
and  preparing  and  editing  the  second  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  F.  X.  Kiaus'  Geschichte  der  chrUU 
lichen  Kunst  (Freiburg,  1907),  he  has  written 
Symbolik  des  Kirchengebdudes  und  scin^  AuBstair 
tung  in  der  AuffoMung  des  MittelaUers  (1902). 

SANKARACHARYA:  Hindu  philosopher.  See 
India,  I.,  2,  §  2. 

SAUL,  sGl:  First  king  of  Israel.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  1099-1059; 
later  chronographers  bring  down  the  end  of  his  reign 
to  1017,  and  give  much  less  than  the  forty  years  as- 
cribed to  him  (Acts  xiii.  21).  His  dates  are  in  con- 
fusion; in  his  third  year  his  son  Jonathan  was  old 
enough  to  have  command  of  a  body  of  men  (I  Sam. 
xiii.  2);  Josephus  (An^.,  X.,  viii.  4)  gives  the  length 
of  his  reign  as  twenty  years;  modem  scholarship 
reduces  even  this  to  ten  or  nine  years. 

Saul  was  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjaminite  of  Gibeah. 
The  sources  describe  him  as  of  unusual  height  and 
of  prepossessing  appearance,  while  in  the  first  years 
of  his  reign  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  modest 
bearing,  ability,  and  comrage.  In  obedience  to  a 
divine  revelation  Samuel  secretly  anointed  him 
king,  and  had  this  ratified  at  a  later  assembly  of  the 
people  at  Mlspah,  where  the  use  of  the  lot  resulted 
in  tiie  choice  of  Saul.  The  latter  continued  for  a 
time  his  residence  in  Gibeah,  accompanied  by  a 
small  volxmteer  guard.  When  the  Ammonites  as- 
sailed Jabesh-gilead,  he  summoned  all  Israel  to  the 


defense  and  utterly  defeated  the  assailants.  The 
kingdom  was  thua  securely  established,  and  Samuel 
retired  (see  Samuel). 

Nearly  the  whole  of  Saul's  reign  was  filled  with 
wars,  particularly  against  the  Philistines  who  had 
attained  such  supremacy  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  permitted  to  bear  arms.  Saul  assembled  an 
army  of  3,000  men,  2,000  of  whom  he  took  with  him 
to  Blichmash,  and  1,000  he  sent  imder  Jonathan  to 
Gibeah.  Jonathan  began  the  war  by  assaulting  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  at  Gibeah.  When  the 
Israelite  army  was  assembled  at  Gilgal  awaiting 
the  appearance  of  Samuel,  who  was  to  offer  the 
sacrifice,  Samuel  did  not  appear  at  the  time  he  had 
set  and  Saul  became  impatient  and  himself  offered 
the  sacrifice.  For  this  he  was  sternly  rebuked  by 
the  prophet  and  the  end  of  his  reign  foretold.  Saul 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  showed  his  self- 
willed  character,  which  was  incompatible  with  the 
position  which  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  was  to 
take  in  Israel.  There  are  some  difiiculties  in  the 
text,  no  directions  appearing  to  have  issued  from 
Samuel  before  I  Sam.  xiii.  8  to  the  effect  that  Saul 
was  to  await  him  (cf.  I  Sam.  x.  8).  The  most  likely 
solution  is  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  trans- 
posed in  editing  and  properly  belongs  immediately 
before  xiii.  7.  The  war  was  continued  by  a  bold  feat 
of  arms  on  the  part  of  Jonathan,  which  came  near 
costing  him  his  life  because  of  an  imprudent  oath  of 
Saul's.  Another  act  of  disobedience  to  the  voice 
of  God  was  conunitted  by  Saul  in  the  war  with  the 
Amalekites.  This  war  was  to  be  a  holy  war  of 
vengeance  for  old  acts  of  aggression  and  for  new 
insults.  Saul  was  victorious  and  took  Agag  prisoner, 
whereby  Nuni.  xxiv.  7,  20  was  fulfilled;  but'  he 
failed  to  carry  out  the  command  of  extermination. 
Samuel  met  him  again  at  Gilgal  and  foretold  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom  (xv.  22-23). 

After  this  second  conflict  Saul's  degeno^tion  was 
rapid.  Samuel  secretly  anointed  David  king,  and 
a  melancholy  fell  upon  Saul  which  could  be  dis- 
pelled only  by  David 's  playing.  Driven  by  jealousy, 
Saul  sought  to  destroy  David.  He  refused  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to  give  him  his  daughter  Mirab  in 
marriage  but  gave  him  her  sister  Michal.  David 
then  had  a  narrow  escape  with  the  help  of  Michal 
from  the  emissaries  of  Saul,  and  Saul  pursued  the 
fugitive  as  far  as  Ramah,  the  home  of  S&niuel.  i 
There,  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  ^school  that  had 
settled  in  the  place  seised  upon  him  as  it  had  once 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  the  bitter- 
ness of  Saul's  spirit  is  shown  by  his  slaughtering  the 
eighty-five  innocent  priests  of  Nob.  During  his 
subsequent  pm-suit  of  David  he  was  forced  in  shame 
to  endure  the  latter's  magnanimity,  but  his  re- 
pentance was  only  transient. 

Saul's  end  was  sad.    Abandoned  by  all  good 
spirits,  he  sought  out  the  witch  of  Endor  to  learn 
from  the  lips  of  the  departed  Samuel  what  his  fate 
was  to  be.    Hostilities  had  again  broken  out  with 
the  Philistines,  and  Saul  learned  that  he  and  his 
sons  were  to  perish  the  next  day  on  the  battle-field.       i 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.    Saul's  sons  were  slain       ' 
and  he  fell  on  his  own  sword.    David  recovered  his 
body  and  buried  it  in  the  family  tomb. 
Tlie  personality  of  Saul  rests  on  the  firm  basis  of 
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history.  The  narrative  is  supported  by  contempo- 
rary songs  like  those  given  or  suggested  in  I  Sam. 
xviii.  7;  II  Sam.  i.  17  sqq.,  and  it  is  a  misapprehension 
of  its  realistic  character  to  assert  ( Winckler)  that  the 
name  Saul  is  not  the  name  of  a  man  but  of  a  moon- 
Sod.  Cheyne's  fantastic  assertion  (EB,,  iv.  4305) 
that  Saul  was  a  Jerahmeelite  is  just  as  unfounded. 
Saul's  reign  began  promisingly  and  remained  power- 
ful to  the  end.  He  secured  Hebrew  independence 
and  fought  victoriously  against  Philistines,  Amalek- 
ites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Eklomites,  and  Aram 
Zoba.  He  also  did  good  service  in  rooting  out 
heathen  practises  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3).  His  do-all 
was  due  to  the  loss  of  that  himiility  with  which 
he  began  his  reign  and  to  his  growing  self-will. 
His  degeneration  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  al- 
though he  was  not  wanting  in  greatness  of  soul 
even  to  the  end.  (C.  vonOrelli.) 

BxBuoaRAFBT:  The  crnnmentarics  and  other  works  on 
I  Samuel;  the  litemture  under  David;  and  the  works  on 
that  period  of  Hebrew  hiatozy  cited  under  Abab;  Ibramu 
HiSTOBTOP;  andSAMUSL.  Consult  further:  J.A.Miller» 
Saul  the  Finl  King  oflwrad,  London.  1866;  W.  J.  Deane. 
SamtmL  and  Saul,  ib.  1888;  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  Aid*  to  the  De- 
vout Study  ofCrHicum,  pp.  1-126,  ib.  1892;  F.  Schwally. 
Smnitiache  KneffmUertUmer,  Leipeio.  1001;  H.  F.  Smith. 
Old  TuUunent  Hiatory,  chap.  vii..  New  York.  1903;  G. 
Beer.  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Tflbingen.  1906;  S.  A.  Cook. 
CrUieal  Notet  on  O.  T,  History;  ths  Tradiliofu  of  Saul  and 
David,  London.  1907;  DB,  iv.  412^15;  EB,  iv.  4302>14 
(elaborate);  JE,  zi.  74-78;  Vigouroux,  DicHonnaire, 
faso.  zzxv.  1600-07. 

SAUM,  KONRAD.    See  Sam. 

SAUMUR,  sO'mur:  A  town  of  France  (156  m. 
s.w.  of  Paris)  on  the  Ix)ire,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  academy  founded  in  15G8  by  the  national 
synod  of  Montpellier,  and  suppressed  by  royal  edict 
Jan.  8,  1685.  The  academy,  which  developed  the 
first  fertile  school  of  criticism  in  modem  theology, 
owed  to  a  certain  extent  both  its  existence  and  its 
scientific  character  to  Philippe  Duplessis-Momay, 
the  governor  of  the  place,  who  watched  the  young 
institution  with  great  tenderness  (see  Du  Plessis- 
MoBNAT,  Phuifpe,  §  5).  The  Scotchman  John 
Cameron  (q.v.)  became  one  of  its  first  professors,  and 
brought  with  him  that  spirit  of  free  and  independent 
research  which  afterward  characterised  the  acade- 
my. Three  of  his  disciples  became  professors  there 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  Molse  Amyraut  (q.v.),  Jo6u6 
de  la  Place  (see  Placeus),  and  Louis  Oftppel  (see 
Capfel,  3).  The  theological  significance  of  the 
school  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  theory  of  hypo- 
thetical universalism  connected  with  the  name  of 
Amyraut,  and  the  Biblical  researches  of  Gappel. 
Bibuoobapht:  A.  Sehweiaer,  Die  proieetantiache  Central- 
doomen  in  ihrer  Entwickiung  inn^rhalb  dor  reformirten 
Kirehe,  u.  439-^S63.  Zurich.  1856;  Sohaff.  Creeda,  I  478 
•qq.;  Liehtenbeiver,  BSR,  xL  467-472. 

SAUR,  CHRISTOPH.     See  SowsB. 

SAURIR,  sO-ran^  JACQUES:  The  greatest  pulpit 
orator  of  French  Protestantism;  b.  at  Ntmes  Jan.  6, 
1677;  d.atThe  Hague  Dec.  30, 1730.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Geneva,  to  which  he  had  been  taken  as  a 
child  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
in  1701  was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  He  immedi- 
ately went  to  England,  and  for  four  years  was  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  congregation  in  London,  untO  a 


position  was  especially  created  for  him  at  The 
Hague  in  1705,  which  he  filled  until  his  death. 
Through  all  these  years  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
steadily  increased,  and  multitudes  listened  to  his 
sermons,  attracted  not  only  by  the  diction,  logic,  and 
delivery  of  his  addresses,  but  even  more  by  the  deep 
religious  conviction  and  adherence  to  the  Gospel 
which  pervaded  him.    Apart  from  his  sermons,  his 
two  chief  works  were  his  Disctyura  kUtoriques,  cri- 
Hque8,  ihiologiqites  et  moraux  sur  Us  ^v&nementa  les 
pLuB  nUmorables  du  Vieux  et  du  Nauveau  Testament 
(4  vols.,  with  7  vols,  of  continuations  by  P.  Roques 
and  C.   S.   de  Beausobre,   Amsterdam,    1720-39; 
Eng.  transl.  of  vol.  i.,  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  I. 
Qiamberlayne,  London,  1723)  and  L*£tat  du  Chris- 
Hanisme  en  France  (part  i.,  The  Hague,  1725-27). 
By  far  his  most  important  productions,  however, 
were  his  sermons,  of  which  he  himself  published 
five  volumes,  and  his  son,  Philippe  Saurin,  seven 
(best  ed..  The  Hague,  1749;    Eng.  transl.  by  R. 
Robinson,   H.  Hunter,  and  J.   Sutcliffe,   7  vols., 
Blackburn  and  London,  1800-06,  and  by  S.  Burder, 
6   vols.,  London,    1824).    These  addresses,  many 
of  which  have  also  been  published  individually 
and  in  selections,  both  in  the  original  and  in  trans- 
lation, range  over  the  most  diverse  themes,  from 
dogmatic  tiieology  to  Christian  social  life.     The 
underlying  spirit  in  them  all  is  essentially  that  of 
the  Fx«ndi  Reformed  type  of  Biblical  Christianity, 
though  with  a  strongly  ethical  and  practical,  even  a 
subjective  and  mystical,  strain,  while  the  apologetic 
element  is  also  often  present.    The  sermons  are  of 
great  length,  many  of  them  doubtless  requiring  two 
hours  to  deliver;  yet  they  are  so  compact  that  even 
their    minutest    subdivisions    would    frequently' 
furnish  material  for  a  large  number  of  sermons  of 
ordinary  preachers.    On  t£e  other  hand,  both  style 
and  diction  are  often  careless  and  hasty,  and  his 
sermons  share  the  common  fault  of  the  time  in  the 
display  of  learning  which  burdens  them,  especially 
in  the  opening  portions.   In  the  exposition,  however, 
and  still  more  in  the  peroration,  Saurin's  genius 
reaches  its  climax,  but  in  form  and  taste  he  is  in- 
ferior to  Bossuet,  in  delicacy  and  depth  he  falls  be- 
low Bourdaloue,  and  in  pathos  he  can  not  compare 
with  MassiUon.    His  worat  fault,  however,  was  lack 
of  S3rmpathy,  despite  his  loftiness,  his  intellectuality, 
and  his  earnestness,  and  it  was  due  to  this  deficiency 
that  he  never  became  popular  and  that  he  is  now 
little  read.  (C.  Pfendeb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  Biognphies  are  by:  J.  J.  van  Ooetenee, 
BnuBels.  1856;  J.  F.  Gaberel  and  Dee  HouxB-Farel. 
Geneva.  1864.  Consult  further:  C.  A.  Coquerel,  Hiat. 
dea  Soliaea  du  dSaeri,  i.  241  sqq.,  Paris.  1841;  P.  A.  Sayous. 
Hiat,  de  la  littirature  franoaiat,  ii.  106  sqq..  Paris.  1853; 
C.  Weiss.  Hiai.  dea  rifugiea  proteatantea  de  France,  ii.  63 
sqq..  Paris.  1853;  A.  R.  Vinet,  Hiat.  de  la  pridication 
parmi  lea  riformea  de  France  au  17.  aiMe,  pp.  697-714. 
Paris.  1860;  E.  A.  Berthault.  Saurin  et  la  prMication 
proteatanta,  Paris,  1875;  E.  Lambert.  Eaaai  Komilttuiue 
aur  la  pridieaHon  de  Saurin,  Montauban,  1892;  Lichten- 
beiser.  ESR,  xi.  472-475. 

SAUSSAYE,  PIERRE  DANIEL  CHANTEPIE  DB 

LA.    See  Chantepie  db  la  Saussats. 

SAVAGE,  MmOT  JTJDSON:  Unitarian;  b.  at 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  June  10,  1841;  graduated  at 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  1864;  became  Con- 
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gregationalhozne  missionary  in  Calif  ornia,  1864;  was 
pastor  at  Framingbam,  Mass.,  1867-69;  at  Han* 
nibal,  Mo.,  1869-73;  Unitarian  pastor  in  Ciiicago, 
1873-74;  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston,  1874- 
1896;  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York, 
1896-1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  ministry  on 
account  of  the  f  ailm^  of  his  health.  He  is  the  author 
of  Chriaiianiiy  the  Science  of  Manhood  (Boston, 
1873);  The  Religion  of  Evoluiian  (1876);  Light 
on  the  Cloud  (1876);  Bluffton,  a  Story  of  To-Day 
(1878);  Life  Questions  {1879);  The  Morals  of  Evolve 
turn  (1880);  Talks  about  Jesus  (1880);  Minister's 
Handbook  (1880);  Belief  in  God  (1881);  Beliefs 
about  Man  (1882);  Poems  (1882  and  1905);  Beliefs 
about  the  Bible  (1883);  The  Modem  Sphinx  (1883); 
Sacred  Songs  for  Public  Worship,  edited  with  H.  M. 
Dow  (1883);  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  (1884);  The 
Religious  Life  (1886);  Social  Problems  (1886);  My 
Creed  (1887);  Life  (1890);  Four  Great  Questions 
Concerning  God  (1891);  The  Irrepressible  Conflict 
between  Two  World  Theories  (1891);  The  EvohUion 
of  Christianity  (1892);  Jesus  and  Modem  Life 
(1893);  Life  beyond  Death  (New  York,  1901);  and 
Life's  Dark  Problems  (1905). 

SAVONAROLA,  sd-vd^'na-rdaa,  GIROLAHO 
(HIERONYHUS). 

life  tm  1401  (S  1). 

HiB  Preaching  (|  2). 

His  Prophecies  (|  3). 

As  a  Reformer  of  the  Church  (|  4). 

Lorenso  de  Medici;  Charles  VII.  (|  6). 

The  Florentine  Theocracy  (|  6). 

Rehitions  with  Alexander  VI.  (|  7). 

Turn  of  Sentiment  acainst  Savonarola  (|  8). 

The  End  (|  9). 

His  Character  and  Work  ((  10). 

Girolamo  (or  Hieronymus)  Savonarola,  Italian 
Roman  Catholic,  origniator  and  victim  of  an  eccle- 
siastical-political reform,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  Sept. 
21,  1452;  d.  at  Florence  May  23,  1498.  He  has 
been  variously  represented  as  an  inspired  prophet, 
as  a  precursor  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  an  ambi- 
tious demagogue  and  deluded  fanatic.  His  right 
place  is  among  the  fearless  preachers  of 
I.  Life  till  righteousness  and  moral  reform  at  the 
149Z.  side  of  Nathan,  Elijah,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  John  Knox.  Destined  by  his 
parents  for  the  study  of  medicine,  he  was  led  to  seek 
a  religious  life  in  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  through 
a  deepening  sense  of  the  corruption  of  society  and  the 
refusal  of  a  family  of  the  Strozzi  living  in  Ferrara 
to  give  him  their  daughter  in  marriage.  In  1475  he 
secretly  left  the  parental  home  and  betook  himself 
to  Bologna,  where  he  entered  the  Dominican  con- 
vent. His  subsequent  letters  to  his  parents  were 
full  of  filial  affection  and  begged  forgiveness  for  the 
suddenness  of  his  flight  and  his  failing  to  make 
known  his  intention.  To  the  usual  routine  of  con- 
ventual life,  he  added  the  study  of  Augustine  and 
the  great  Dominican,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  also 
of  the  Bible,  with  which  he  became  thoroughly 
conversant.  In  1481  he  was  sent  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  discovered  that  a  prophet  may  not  expect  honor 
in  his  own  country.  The  same  year  he  went  to 
Florence  and  became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Mark's.  His  preaching  attracted  no  attention 
in  Florence,  and  his  audiences  during  Lenten  season 


in  San  Ix)renio  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  persons. 
Suddenly  in  1486,  while  preaching  in  Breecia,  his 
eloquence  broke  forth  in  idl  its  wealth.  In  1489  he 
returned  to  the  convent  in  Florence,  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  at  the  representation  of  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
urging  his  return.  In  1491  he  became  prior  of  St. 
Mark's. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Florence  was  filled 
with  Savonarola's  personality,  and  he  became  the 
most  conspicuous  religious  figure  in  Italy.  During 
the  first  part  of  this  period,  he  had  conflicts  with 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  political  despot 
3.  His  of  the  city,  and  during  the  second  part 
Preaching,  with  Alexander  VI.,  all  the  while 
seeking  by  his  exhortations  and  start- 
ling prophecies  to  bring  about  the  civic  and  moral 
regeneration  of  the  city.  He  preached  first  in  St. 
Mark's  and  then  in  the  cathedral,  immense  audien<»e8 
pressing  to  hear  him  expound  the  Hebrew  prophets 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  At  the  time  of  his 
greatest  popularity  throngs  waited  hours  for  his 
appearance  and  his  biographer  Villari  estimates 
his  audiences  at  from  10,000  to  12,000.  "Your 
sins  make  me  a  prophet,"  he  cried  out,  and  from 
the  depths  of  that  stirring,  briUiant  half-pagan  life 
which  the  Medicis  had  fostered  in  Florence  he  con- 
jured up  a  stinging  sense  of  its  emptiness  and  desola- 
tion. His  message  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  as 
well  as  to  the  people,  and  the  flashes  of  his  indigna- 
tion often  fell  upon  the  palace  of  Lorenzo.  In  the 
last  sermon  he  preached  during  Advent  season, 
1492,  he  portrayed  a  vision  he  had  had  the  night 
before  of  a  sword  held  by  a  hand  in  the  heavens  and 
bearing  the  inscription  "Behold  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  will  descend  quickly  and  suddenly  upon  the 
earth."  He  heard  many  voices  proclaiming  mercy 
for  the  good  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.  Then 
suddenly  the  sword  was  turned  toward  the  earth,  the 
sky  was  darkened,  and  swords,  arrows,  and  flames 
rained  down.  The  preacher  was  commanded  to 
preach  these  things.  This  was  one  of  those  visions 
the  description  of  which  from  the  pulpit  of  the  ca- 
thedral impressed  and  terrified  the  great  audiences. 
The  severity  of  his  warnings  upon  the  pleasure- 
loving  city  was  at  times  so  fearful  that  Savonarola 
himself  shrank  back  from  delivering  them.' 

To  his  gifts  of  vivid  description,  piure  language, 
and  fervor  of  heart  he  added  as  a  chief  element  of 
his  power  unshaken  confidence  in  his  divinely  ap- 
pointed mission.   He  felt  that  he  received  communi- 
cations  directly  from    God,  and    he 
3.  His      stood  forth  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
Prophecies,  prophet.     His   prophecies   of  future 
events  were  the  amazement  of  Flor- 
ence, though  not  all  joined  in  accepting  the  preacher 
as  an  inspired  seer.    He,  however,  applied  to  these 
prophecies  the  words  of  Scripture  that  not  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  them  should  fail  till  they  were  fulfilled. 
These  prophecies  were  usxially  given  to  him  in 
visions  or  transports  of  the  soul.     His  views  on 
prophecy  in  general  and  on  his  own  prophetic  en- 
dowment found  utterance  from  the  pulpit  and  also 
in  two  works.  Compendium  revelaiionum  (1495)  and 
Dialogus  de  veritaie  et  prophetica  (1497).  Savonarola's 
most  famous  prophecy  was  of  the  coming  of  a  new 
Cyrus  from  across  the  Alps  who  should  bring  about 
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the  political  emancipation  of  Florence  and  Italy. 
Most  of  the  prophecies  were  in  general  terms  and 
predicted  times  of  dire  chastisement  for  Florence, 
followed  by  a  time  of  righteousness  and  extension  <^ 
the  Church.  One  <^  the  proofs  Savonarola  gave  for 
his  prophetic  gift  was  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic* 
tions.  On  this  very  point,  however,  there  is  doubt. 
In  certain  cases,  his  prophecies  were  certainly  not 
fulfilled,  such  as  his  prediction  of  the  speedy  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  As  to  whether  other 
so-called  prophecies  were  real  is  open  to  question. 
The  Cyrus  from  the  West  came  into  Italy,  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Savo- 
narola's prediction  was  anything  more  than  the  fore- 
cast of  an  observer  carefully  watching  the  progress 
of  political  movements  in  Italy  and  alert  to  detect 
the  signs  of  impending  events.  Certain  it  is  that, 
while  Charles'  advent  was  followed  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Medids  from  Florence,  his  Italian  campaign 
ended  in  failure  and  the  independence  of  Florence 
lasted  but  a  short  period.  Another  consideration 
that  casts  suspicion  upon  the  prophetic  nature  of  his 
predictions  is  that  many  of  them  concerned  political 
events  such  as  belong  to  the  selfish  policy  of  nations, 
as  when  he  predicted  that  Florence  would  again 
secure  sovereignty  over  Pisa.  A  large  party  in 
Florence  held  Savonarola  to  be  a  prophet.  Men  like 
Landucci,  the  apothecary,  fully  accepted  his  pro- 
phetic endowment.  Some  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  age,  like  the  Frenchman  Commines,  either 
accepted  it  or  acknowledged  their  inability  to  ac- 
count for  the  forecast.  The  judgment  of  most  of 
Savonarola's  recent  biographers,  such  as  Villari  and 
Lucas,  and  of  historians,  such  as  Pastor  and  Creigh- 
ton,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  that  Savo- 
narola was  self-deceived.  But  while  his  prophetic 
claims  were  a  delusion,  he  had  none  of  the  spirit  of 
the  impostor.  What  men  moving  amidst  the  com- 
mon realities  of  life  called  dreams  of  fancy,  Savo- 
narola, longing  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  being  for 
the  reformation  of  Florence,  took  for  real  visions  of 
the  soul.  Much  as  he  impressed  his  own  age  with 
the  reality  of  his  prophetic  endowment,  to  modem 
times  his  glory  consists  in  his  being  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  in  an  age  of  deep  dissoluteness  and 
religious  effrontery. 

As  a  reformer,  his  vision  ended  with  the  moral 

reform  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  and  its  adoption  of 

righteousness  in  private  conduct  and 

4.  As  a  in  civil  management.  A  radical  doc- 
Reformer   trinal  reform  such  as  was  achieved  by 

of  the      Luther  and  Calvin  was  not  in  Savo- 

Church.  narola's  program.  In  all  essential 
points  of  doctrine  he  agreed  with  the 
medieval  Church.  He  did  not  call  in  question  a 
single  one  of  its. dogmas  (cf.  Pastor,  Popes,  vi. 
51).  His  only  departure  from  the  ecclesiastical 
belief  of  his  time  was  his  denial  of  the  pope's 
infallibility  and  his  appeal  to  a  council  as  the  final 
cotirt  of  arbitrament  in  Christendom. 

The  internal  history  of  Italian  affairs  in  1492  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent 
(the  most  accomplished  diplomat  of  his  time)  and 
the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  to  the  pontifical 
throne.  When  Lorenso  knew  that  he  was  dying, 
he  sent  for  Savonarola.    The  monk  had  kept  at  a 


distance  from  the  prince,  and  Lorenzo  had  said  with 

reference  to  him,  "a  stranger  has  come  into  my 

house,  yet  he  will  not  stop  to  pay  me  a 

5.  Lorenzo  visit."  Rich  gifts  sent  to  ^e  convent  of 

do  Medici ;  St.  Mark's  failed  to  win  its  prior.  Now, 
Charles  Vn.  facing  the  issues  of  eternity,  Lorenzo 
sent  for  Savonarola  as  ''  the  only  hon- 
est friar ' '  he  knew.  He  wanted  to  make  confession  of 
three  crimes.  The  spiritual  adviser  instead  proposed 
three  terms  of  shrift.  The  first  was  a  confident  trust 
in  God's  mercy.  To  this  the  dying  man  assented. 
The  second  was  the  restoration  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth.  To  this  also  assent  was  given.  The  third 
required  that  he  give  back  to  Florence  her  liberties. 
To  this  Lorenzo  gave  no  response  and  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall.  The  priest  passed  out  without  giving 
absolution.  The  accoimt  as  thus  given  is  based 
upon  the  earliest  lives  of  Savonarola,  by  Burlar 
macchi  and  Mirandola.  A  different  account  was 
given  by  Politian  in  a  letter  to  Jacopo  Antiquario. 
Politian  makes  no  mention  of  the  tJiird  condition 
and  reports  that  Savonarola  left  the  dying  man 
after  giving  his  blessing.  This  version  is  accepted  by 
Roscoe,  Creighton  (Popes,  iv.  172  sqq.),  and  Lucas 
(pp.  83-S4) .  The  version  adopted  here  is  accepted 
by  Villari  (i.  168-169),  Hase  (p.  20),  Clark  (p.  116); 
Pastor  (Popes,  v.  92)  seems  to  proceed  upon  the 
theory  of  its  truth.  Ranke  wavers,  but  declared  he 
did  not  see  his'  way  clear  to  deny  it.  During  the 
three  years  1494-97,  Savonarola's  ascendency  was 
at  its  height.  According  to  Guicciardini,  his  in- 
fluence was  most  extraordinary.  Diuing  this  period 
Charles  VII.  came  into  Italy,  Lorenzo's  son  Piero 
and  the  Medicis  were  banished  from  Florence  and  a 
theocratic  government  was  established  in  the  city. 
Fra  Girolamo  thimdered  from  the  pulpit  against  the 
rule  of  the  Medicis  and  pleaded  for  their  expulsion. 
Wlien  Charles  was  encamped  near  Florence,  Savona- 
rola, by  the  appointment  of  the  Florentine  seignory, 
met  him  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
monarch.  The  French  army,  through  the  monk's 
appeals  to  the  king  and  his  threats,  restrained  them- 
selves from  their  usual  violence  in  Florence,  and 
Cliarles  left  the  city,  and  pursued  ''his  onward 
journey  without  delay."  On  the  king's  return  from 
Naples  to  upper  Italy,  Savonarola  again  commu- 
nicated with  him  in  five  letters,  bidding  the  sover- 
eign grant  her  liberties  to  Florence,  a  city  of  which 
he  said  "  God  had  chosen  her  and  had  determined  to 
magnify  her  so  that  who  dared  to  touch  her,  touched 
the  apple  of  His  eye."  No  city  ever  had  a  more 
ardent  lover  than  Florence  had  in  Savonarola. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Medicis  involved  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  state,  and  in  this  work  Savonarola  had 
a  part  of  prime  importance.    He  was  called  upon  as 
the  chief  citizen  of  Florence  by  the  seigniory  to  pro- 
pose a  new  constitution.    Reluctantly 
6.  The     he  set  himself  to  the  task  and  took 

Florentine  the  government  of  Venice  as  lus  model. 

Theocracy.  The  supreme  official,  the  doge,  was 
left  out,  that  place  being  given  to 
Jesus  Christ.  "The  government  of  the' one  in 
Florence,"  so  he  cried  out  in  the  pulpit,  "could  re- 
sult only  in  despotism."  "God  alone  shall  be  thy 
king,  O  Florence,  as  He  was  king  of  Israel  imder  the 
old  covenant."     Savonarola's  government  was  a 
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theocracy;  "its  new  head  shall  be  Jesus  Christ'' 
was  the  ringing  cry  with  which  he  dosed  his  ser- 
mons on  Haggai.  Depicting  this  time  of  crisis, 
Guicciardini  called  the  prior  of  St.  Mark's  the  savior 
of  his  country  (cf.  Villari,  i.  268,  298).  The  whole 
social  fabric  of  Florentine  society  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  have  undergone  a  change,  and  a  millen- 
nial reign  of  order  and  good-will  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending. Love  to  Christ  seemed  to  have  become 
the  predominant  impulse.  Deadly  foes  fell  upon 
each  other's  necks;  property  illegitimately  acquired 
was  returned;  the  churches  overflowed;  the  con- 
vents were  filled  up;  profane  amusements  ceased. 
Indeed,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "the  people 
of  Florence  seem  to  have  become  fools  for  Qirist's 
sake." 

But  while  Savonarola's  influence  over  the  people 
maintained  itself  for  several  years,  the  ideal  ele- 
ments of  his  government  exposed  him  easily  to  at- 
tack. In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  its 
provisions  seemed  to  be  most  impracticable.  Be- 
sides, the  Medicis  were  pressing  to  re- 
7.  Relations  turn  to  Florence  as  their  rightftd  herit- 
with       age,  and  their  party  and  other  enemies 

Alexander  found  abundant  opportimity  in  Savo- 
VL  narola's  imworldly  peculiarities  to  in- 
crease the  disaffection  in  Florence. 
Alexander  VI.  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  last  stage 
of  Savonarola's  career.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  men  has  been  compared  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween Christ  and  Herod  and  between  St.  Paul  and 
Nero.  Moved  by  representations,  reaching  him 
from  Florence  itself,  and  by  appeals  of  the  Medicean 
princes,  the  pope  summoned  Savonarola  to  Rome 
July  25,  1495,  and  promised  to  "  welcome  him  with 
love  and  fraternal  affection."  Savonarola  refused, 
alleging  sickness  and  the  dangers  by  the  way.  Then 
followed  papal  briefs,  Sept.  8,  Oct.  16,  inhibiting 
him  from  preaching.  For  five  months  Savonarola 
refrained  from  preaching,  but  on  Feb.  17,  1496, 
at  the  call  of  the  seigniory  he  again  ascended  the 
pulpit.  He  took  the  bold  position  that  the  pope 
might  err,  and  that  when  he  spake  as  a  man  and 
erred  no  man  was  bound  to  obey  him.  He  entered 
upon  a  course  of  severe  denunciations  upon  the 
Qiurch  and  its  representatives  in  Rome.  Alexander 
tried  bribery  and  offered  Savonarola  the  red  hat  if 
he  would  keep  silence,  but  in  vain.  Savonarola 
stood  in  the  pulpit  and  declared  he  would  not  have 
mitres  nor  a  cardinal's  hat  but  only  the  red  hat  of 
martyrdom  which  God  gives  to  his  saints.  His 
wonderful  influence  with  the  people  had  illustra- 
tion in  the  carnival  season  of  1494.  Boys  who  had 
been  brought  under  the  new  religious  movement  and 
were  grouped  in  brigades  went  from  house  to  house, 
calling  upon  the  occupants  to  give  up  their  cards, 
dice,  erotic  books,  and  articles  of  adornment.  They 
marched  up  and  down  the  streets  singing  hymns 
which  Savonarola  had  composed.  In  1497,  similar 
scenes  were  enacted,  and  on  the  last  day  of  carnival 
week  a  great  bonfire  was  made  on  the  public  square, 
of  a  pyramid  of  such  articles,  the  pile  being  sixty  feet 
high  with  a  base  of  240  square  feet.  This  was  Imown 
as  the  "burning  of  the  vanities."  At  these  times, 
Florence  seemed  to  be  going  altogether  to  religion. 
Wives  left  their  husbands  and  betook  themselves 


to  convents.  Others,  who  were  married,  took  the 
vow  of  continence,  and  Savonarola  even  dreamed 
the  city  might  reach  so  perfect  a  condition  that  all 
marriage  would  cease.  People  took  the  communion 
daily.  Fra  Bartolomeo  threw  his  studies  of  naked 
figures  into  the  fire  and  for  a  time  thought  it  sinful  to 
use  in  painting  hands  which  should  be  continually 
folded  in  prayer. 

With  the  year  1497  the  troubles  thickened  around 

the  Florentine  reformer.    Insulting  placards  were 

posted  on  the  walls  of  his  convent  and  distributed 

through  the  city.    Assassins  moved  by 

8.  Turn  of  political  rancor  and  ambition  gathered 

Sentiment  in  the  cathedral  to  take  his  life.    Savo- 

Against  narola  intensified  his  denimciations  of 
Savonarola,  the  "fornications  in  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  all  other  regions."  Lust 
had  made  of  the  Church  a  shameless  courtesazi. 
Priests  openly  acknowledged  their  bastards  as  sona. 
Alexander  was  evidently  aimed  at,  and  such  open 
arraignment  the  pope  could  not  safely  tolerate.  On 
May  12,  1497,  Alexander  declared  Savonarola  ex- 
conmumicate  as  "one  suspected  of  heresy."  The 
seigniory  was  still  on  Savonarola's  side  and  espoused 
his  cause  in  letters  to  the  Apostolic  See.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  1497,  the  prior  violated  the  papal  cuiae 
and  celebrated  mass  three  times,  and  on  Feb.  11, 
1498,  he  stood  again  in  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  an 
immense  concourse  of  people  declaring  that  popes 
might  err  as  Boniface  VIII.  had  erred.  The  heat 
of  his  utterance  increased,  and  frequently,  from 
this  time  on,  he  appealed  to  heaven  as  his  witness 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  into  fire  of  hell,  if  his 
motives  were  not  pure,  or  to  be  struck  dead  on  the 
spot  if  he  were  not  sincere.  The  pope  had  one  more 
weapon,  the  interdict,  and  this  he  threatened  to 
hurl  against  the  disobedient  city.  The  seigniory 
sought  to  negotiate,  but  its  membership  became 
divided  and  decided  it  expedient  that  Savonarola 
should  keep  silence  and  the  good-will  of  the  Apostolic 
See  be  retained  with  an  eye  to  future  favors.  It, 
however,  refused  to  deliver  up  Savonarola  to  Alex- 
ander as  he  had  requested.  Savonarola  preached  for 
the  last  time  Mar.  18, 1498.  He  in  turn  now  deter- 
mined to  secure,  if  possible,  the  adjudication  of  an 
ecumenical  coimcU.  The  letters  to  the  kings  of 
France,  England,  and  other  coimtries,  appealing  to 
them  to  convoke  such  a  coimcil,  were  written  but 
never  sent. 

At  this  juncture  a  completely  new  tiun  was  given 

to  Savonarola's  career.     Florence  was  suddenly 

startled  with  the  report  that  an  ordeal  of  fire  was 

impending  to  test  the  prophet's  supernatural  claims. 

The  Frajiciscan  monk  Francesco  da 

9.  The      Puglia,  in  a  sermon  in  S.  Croce,  issued 

End.       the  challenge.     Savonarola  hesitated 

and  declared  that  he  did  not  depend 

upon  a  miracle  to  attest  his  claims.     Righteous 

lives  were  the  test.     But  the  popular    demand 

forced  him  to  accept  the  challenge.    Fra  Domenico, 

his  intimate  friend  and  a  monk  of  St.  Mark's, 

offered  himself  for  the  ordeal  as  did  also  many 

others.    The  seigniory  appointed  a  day  and  the  two 

parties  filed  their  statements  with  this  tribunaL 

The  place  fixed  was  the  public  square,  where  two 

pyres  seventy  feet  in  length,  of  inflammable  mate- 
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rials,  were  built.  All  Florence  was  present  to  witness 
the  spectacle.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
marched  in  solemn  processions  to  the  spot.  The 
ordeal  was  set  for  eleven  o'clock,  but  there  was  de- 
lay. Objection  was  made  to  Domenico's  going 
throiigh  the  fire  wearing  his  priestly  garments,  on 
suspicion  that  they  had  been  bewitched.  The 
Dominicans  yielded.  The  second  objection  was 
made  that  Domenico  should  not  carry  a  crucifix  or 
the  host  with  him.  The  parleying  was  protracted. 
Rain  fell,  the  day  was  declining,  and  the  Francis- 
can chaUenger  did  not  appear.  The  seigniory  de- 
clared the  ordeal  abrogate.  The  spell  of  Savo- 
narola's influence  was  gone.  The  mob  now  treated 
him  as  a  coward  or  an  impostor.  Florence  was  mad 
with  anger.  A  few,  like  Landucci,  were  bowed  with 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  The  next  day  St. 
Mark's  was  assaulted.  The  resistance  offered  by 
the  monks,  even  with  firearms,  staved  off  the  end 
at  best  for  a  few  hoiu«.  Savonarola  and  two  of  his 
chief  supporters,  Fra  Domenico  and  Fra  Silvestro, 
were  imprisoned.  Their  first  trial  was  before  the 
seigniory.  Alexander  wrote  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  Rome  but,  if  not,  they  should  be  tried  "with 
torture."  The  agonies  of  the  torture  induced 
Savonarola  to  make  confessions  of  imposture  and 
other  ill-doing,  which  he  denied  as  soon  as  the  de- 
liriimi  of  the  pain  wore  off.  It  was  hard  to  manu- 
facture, against  the  monk,  charges  deserving  death. 
Savonarola  was  no  heretic.  But  a  conmiission  sent 
by  the  pope — ^Turriano,  the  Venetian  Dominican 
general,  and  Bishop  Francesco  Romelino,  after- 
ward cardinal — were  equal  to  the  task  of  finding  the 
prisoners  guilty  of  raxdc  heresy.  Letters  came  to 
Florence  stating  that  Alexander  had  declared  Savo- 
narola should  "  be  put  to  death  even  if  he  were 
another  John  the  Baptist."  The  garbled  records  of 
the  trial  make  it  uncertain  what  the  exact  process 
was.  Roroelino's  letters  to  Alexander  show  that 
the  prisoners  were  to  be  treated  as  pernicious  here- 
tics. The  intervals  between  the  applications  of  tor- 
ture the  prisoners  spent  in  comparing  expositions 
on  Pss.  li.  and  xxxi.  The  three  friends  met  and 
prayed  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution. 
May  23,  1498.  Their  bearing,  that  of  humble  trust 
in  Christ,  was  adapted  to  win  universal  eympathy. 
The  sentence  ran  that  they  should  be  haiiged  and 
their  bodies  burned.  Absolution  was  pronounced* 
The  bishop  of  Vasona  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of 
deposition  upon  Savonarola  said,  "I  separate  thee 
from  the  Church  triumphant  and  the  Church  mili- 
tant." Savonarola  replied,  "Not  from  the  Church 
triumphant.  That  is  not  in  thy  power  to  do." 
The  ashes  of  the  three  monks  were  cast  into  the 
Amo. 

Savonarola  will  be  judged  by  the  righteousness  of 
his  message,  the  calm  stability  of  his  last  hours,  and 
the  environment  in  which  he  was  placed.   He  stands 

forth  as  the  greatest  master  of  pulpit 

ID.  His     eloquence  Italy  has  fiunished.    In  an 

Character  age  when  the  classical  renaissance  in- 

and  Work,  troduced  or  fostered  moral  corruption, 

he  represented  moral  righteousness  in 
private  life  and  in  civil  government.  Lacking  the 
sagacity  of  the  statesman,  he  was  inspired  with 
patriotism  and  the  devotion  of  the  religious  reformer. 


In  appealing  from  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI., 
he  was  taking  the  position  which  Julius  II.,  in  his 
bull  Cum  tanto  divino,  1505,  justified.  That  biill 
pronoimced  papal  elections  secured  by  bribery  void. 
If  the  bull  was  retroactive  then  Alexander  was  no 
pope.  He  had  secured  his  election  by  shameless 
bribery.  The  world  was  at  once  divided  between 
admiration  for,  and  condenmation  of,  Savonarola. 
Even  within  the  Dominican  order  the  monk's  mem- 
ory was  for  a  long  time  disparaged,  and  the  Domin- 
ican general  Sisto  Fabri  of  Lucca,  1585,  issued  an 
order  forbidding  monks  and  nuns  of  his  order  to 
mention  his  name  or  retain  any  relic  or  book  that 
could  remind  them  of  him.  But  the  feeling  in  the 
Dominican  order  has  changed  and  a  warm  and  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  by  Dominicans  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  canonisation  of  their  most 
eloquent  preacher.  Protestants  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard him  as  in  a  sense  a  precursor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  seer  of  a  new  era  in  the  Church.  So  Luther 
regarded  him,  and  wrote  a  preface  lo  an  edition 
of  his  Meditation  on  Pss.  li.  and  xxxi.  (1523). 
RietschI  included  him  in  the  monument  at  Worms 
conmiemorating  the  Reformation,  and  placed 
him  in  company  with  Wyclif  and  Huss  as 
forerunners  of  that  great  movement.  Savona- 
rola's expositions  of  the  two  Psalms  composed 
duriiig  his  imprisonment  show  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  universal.  Here  he  appeals 
as  a  sinner  directly  to  God's  mercy.  But  in  his 
"  Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  he  accepts  the  seven  sacra- 
ments and  the  other  distinctive  marks  of  the  medie- 
val Church.  Schnitcer,  the  leading  contemporary 
authority  on  Savonarola  in  Germany,  gives  him 
unstinted  admiration.  Pastor  joins  in  admiring 
the  purity  of  his  purpose  but  condemns  him  as  an 
unfaithful  Roman  Catholic  in  refusing  obedience 
to  the  Apostolic  See.  The  general  sentiment  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Hefele-KnOpfler  (Kvrchengesckicfite  p.  503), 
that  Savonarola's  execution  was  a  judicial  murder. 
Florence  regards  the  memory  of  her  adopted  citisen 
with  love  and  has  made  every  attempt  to  offer  repa- 
ration for  his  execution.  In  1882  the  seigniory 
placed  Girolamo's  statue  in  the  Hall  of  the  Five 
Hundred  and  again,  1901,  honored  him  by  placing 
a  tablet  on  the  spot  of  execution  with  a  statement 
that  there  "by  unrighteous  sentence"  he  and  his 
two  companions  "  were  hanged  and  burned."  On 
the  wall  of  his  cell  in  St.  Mark's  a  medallion  has 
been  placed  containing  a  head  of  the  prior,  and 
opposite  the  place  where  he  was  seized  another 
memorial  has  been  erected  which  the  visitor  often 
finds  hung  with  wreaths  of  fresh  flowers. 

(Philip  ScHAPrt.)   D.  S.  Schaff. 
Bibuoobapht:    On  bibliography  consult:    A.   Audin  de 
RianB,  BiMiographxa  ddle  opert  e  deW  edigioni  di  fra  J. 
Savonarofth   Florence,    1847;     Potthast,    WtgioeiMr,   pp. 
1604-66. 

Sources  for  a  life  are :  Savonarola's  Latin  and  Italian 
writincB,  oonststilng  of  sermons,  tracts,  letters,  and  a  few 
poems.  The  largest  collection  of  MSS.  and  original  edi- 
tions is  preserved  in  the  Central  National  Libraiy  oi 
Florence.  Printed  works  are:  Epidola  gpiritualet  el 
aaeetica^  ed.  Qu4tif,  Paris,  1674,  Eng.  trsnsl.,  Sjnritual 
arid  Ateetie  LeUen  of  Savonarola,  ed.  B.  W.  Randolph, 
London,  1907,  new  ed.,  1909;  the  sennons  were  col- 
lected by  a  friend,  Loreose  Vivoli.  and  published  as  they 
came  fresh  from  the  preacher's  lips— best  ed.  Sermoni  e 
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VMdkhs,  Prate,  1846;  also  ad.  0.  Baoeini,  Floimoa,  1880; 
a  aaleotlon  ed.  ViUari  and  Casanova,  SetUa  di  pr^dichM  §i 
aeriui  di  0.  Sawmarota^  Floreaod,  1808;  Qarm.  tranal.  of 
twalvo  seimons  and  of  th«  poem  D9  ndna  mundi  by  H. 
8chettmQUer»  Beriin,  1001;  A.  Qherardi,  Nuovi  doevr 
menH  e  Uudi  inUmo  a  O.  Savonarola,  2d  ad.,  Florence, 
1887.  *'  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,'*  ed.  in  Lat.  L.  Per- 
retti,  Sieiut,  1809.  Milan,  1001,  Eng.  transl.  from  thJs  ed. 
by  J.  Procter,  London,  1001.  St.  Louis,  1002.  "  Exposi- 
tion of  Pss.  li.,  xxxi.,"  Lat.  text  with  Exig.  trsnsl.  by  E.  H. 
Perowne,  London,  1000;  Savonarola's  poetry,  od.  C. 
Ouasti,  Florence,  1862;  E.  C.  Bayonne,  (Suvrea  wpiri- 
tuellea  chainea  de  Savonarola,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1880. 

An  extended  Ust  of  works  is  given  in  Potthast,  Wea- 
veiaer,  pp.  1564-66;  other  lists  are  noted  in  the  literature 
Siven  below.  Basal  accounts  are:  P.  Buriamacchi  (d. 
1610),  VUa  Hitrontnni  Savonarola  (founded  on  an  older 
Latin  life  by  an  eye-witness),  ed.  Mansi,  Lucca,  1761; 
G.  F.  Pica  della  Mixwidola  (nephew  of  the  celebrated 
litteiateur),  completed  1520,  published,  Mirsndola,  1530. 
ed.  Qu^tif,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1674;  J.  Nardi  (a  contempo- 
razy),  L«  Storie  delta  eiUa  di  Firense,  1494-lSSl,  Florence, 
1684;  Luca  Landucd  (an  ardent  adxnirer  of  Savonarola 
and  a  Florentine  apothecary),  Diario  Florontine,  tASO^ 
1516,  Florence,  1883. 

Of  later  aooounte  the  three  biographies  which  have 
made  notable  advance  are:    F.  K.  Meier,  Beriin,  1836; 

F.  T.  Pernms,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1852,  3d  ed.,  1850;  P.  VQ- 
lari,  Florence,  1850,  2d  ed.,  1887,  Eog.  tranal.,  2  vols., 
London,  1888,  1  vol.,  1890  (combines  results  of  previous 
study  with  new  material);  idem,  Studiet  HittoHeal  and 
Critical,  ib.  1007.  Other  biographies  are:  F.  C.  Bartoli, 
Florence,  1782;  A.  G.  Rudelbach,  Hamburg,  1835;  K. 
Hase,  Neus  Propheten,  Leipsic.  1851;  F.  T.  Perrens,  2 
vols.,  Paris  and  Turin,  1853,  3d  ed..  1850;  R.  Madden, 
2  vols.,  London,  1854;  V.  Marcheee,  Florence,  1866;  B. 
Aquarone,  2  vols.,  Alexandria.  1857;  S.  de  Rorari,  2d  ed., 
Legnago,  1868;  E.  C.  Bayonne,  Paris,  1870  (worthy);  E. 
Warren,  London,  1879;  W.  R.  Glark,  Chicago,  1890;  A. 

G.  Haygood.  Th4  Monk  and  the  Pnnce,  Atianta,  1895;  J.  L. 
O'Neil,  Boston,  1808  (has  extended  bibliography);  O. 
MoHardy.  Edinburgh,  1001,  New  York,  1002;  E.  L.  8. 
Honbuigh,  London,  1001;  N.  Howard,  ib.  1004;  H  Lucas, 
ib.,  rev.  ed.,  1006  (has  full  bibliography);  W.  H.  Crawford, 

•  Cincinnati,  1007;  W.  E.  Oliphant,  London,  1007;  H.  Berr 
mann,  Stockhohn,  1009. 

Other  discussions,  not  simply  biographical,  but  taking 
up  various  phases,  literary  or  critical,  are:  W.  Roscoe, 
Life  of  LorienMO  de*  Medici,  London,  1795,  new  issue, 
1885;  L.  von  Ranke,  Hiatorieeh-lnographieehe  Studien, 
pp.  183-257,  Leipsic,  1877  (discuaees  the  interrelations 
of  the  works  by  Buriamacchi  and  Pica  della  Miran- 
dola);  C.  Siekinger,  Savonarola,  asm  Ltben  und  eeine 
Zeit,  Warsburg.  1877;  E.  Comba.  <8loria  detta  Ri- 
forma  in  Italia,  Florence,  1881;  Margaret  Oliphant, 
Makere  of  Florence,  London,  1881;  Pastor,  Popee,  vi. 
8-54;  idem,  Zur  BeurtheUuno  Savonarolae,  Freiburg,  1896 
(answers  criticisms  by  Luotto  and  Feretti);  P.  Luotto, 
Dello  Studio  di  SeriUura  eaera  eecondo  O.  Savonarola  e 
Leon  XIII.,  Turin,  1896;  idem,  II  vero  Savonarola  ed  U 
Savonarola  di  L,  Potior,  Florence,  1897;  Feretti,  Per  la 
causa  di  Fra  O.  Savonarola,  Milan.  1897;  M.  Gloesner. 
Savonarola  ale  Apologel  und  Philoeoph,  Paderbora.  1898; 
J.  L.  O'Neil,  Woe  Savonarola  really  excommunicated  f 
Boston,  1900;  J.  Schnitser.  Qudlen  und  Forechungen  twr 
Oeachichte  Savonarolae,  vols,  i.-iv.,  Leipsic,  1902-10; 
G.  Biermann.  Kriiieche  Studie  Mur  Oeechichte  dee  Fra  O. 
Savonarola,  Rostock.  1901;  E.  S.  Godkin,  The  Monaetery 
of  San  Marco,  London,  1901;  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory, 
chap.  v..  New  York.  1902;  Creighton,  Papacy,  iv.  IBS 
sqq.  (discussion  of  the  authorities,  p.  351;  the  student 
should  not  omit  study  of  this  useful  note);  Schaif.  Chtarch 
Hielory,  v.,  2.  |  76  (good  list  of  literature,  pp.  660-661). 

SAVOY  CONFERENCE:  A  conferenoe  between 
twelve  bishops  and  twelve  Puritan  divines,  with 
nine  assistants  on  each  side,  at  the  Savoy  Palace, 
London,  Apr.  15-July  25,  1661,  the  object  being 
to  revise  the  P'rayer-Book.  The  conference  was 
necessitated  by  the  events  leading  to  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Puritans  with  the 
service  as  it  stood.    But  after  the  Restoration  the 


sentiment  of  the  country  was  strongly  royalist^ 
and  consequently  the  bishops  were  able  to  xmat* 
in  their  relianoe  upon  popular  feeling,  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Puritans  to  do  away  witii  parts  of 
the  service  and  with  observances  which  to  them 
savored  ci  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  Conference 
had  as  a  result  only  the  continued  use  of  the 
Prayer-Book.  The  proposals  desired  by  the  Puri- 
tans were  embodied  by  Baxter  in  his  hastily  com- 
piled Hturgy,  which  never  came  into  use,  but  was 
republished  by  C.  W.  Shields,  Philadelphia,  1867, 
New  York,  1880. 

Bxbuoorapht:  D.  Neal.  Hielory  of  the  Puriiane,  ed.  J. 
Toulmin.  part  iv.,  ehap.  vi.,  Bath,  1703-07;  W.  H.  Hu4^ 
ton.  The  Englieh  Chunh  16t&-17U,  pp.  185-186,  LDodon. 
1003;  F.  Procter  and  W.  H.  Frere,  New  HieL  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  10»-193  et  passim,  ib.  1905;  J.  H. 
Blunt,  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  30,  32,  07- 
98. 183,  New  York.  1906. 

SAVOY  DBCLARATIOll.  See  Congbtcation- 
ALurrs,  III.,  §  1. 

SAXOR  COIIFBDBRATION,  LOWER.  See 
LowsB  Saxon  Conpbdbration. 

SAXONS»  CONVERSION  OF  THE:  Of  aU  the 
Gennan  tribes  the  Saxons  longest  preserved  both 
their  independence  and  their  natioiuJ  religion.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  records  of  attempts  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  among  them  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  these  are  either  l^endary,  as  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Saxon  envoys  by  Bishop 
Faro  of  Meaux  at  the  court  of  Lothair  II.,  or  else 
were  frustrated  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Saxon 
people  to  accept  Christianity,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Hewald  brothers  (see  Hewaij>). 
St.  Boniface  (q.v.)  obtained  a  letter  of  recomnnen- 
dation  to  the  Saxons  (Epist,,  xxii.),  but  his  biog- 
raphers do  not  relate  that  he  worked  among  them. 
It  was  only  the  Saxon  wars  of  Charlemagne  that 
rendered  a  conversion  of  the  Saxons  both  possible 
and  necessary.  Whether  Charlemagne  intended  to 
incorporate  Saxony  in  the  Prankish  empire  when 
he  b^an  his  Saxon  campaigns  is  doubtful,  but  at 
all  events  he  followed  this  course  after  776,  and  he 
was  therefore  forced  at  the  same  time  to  undertake 
the  Christianisation  of  the  people  because  of  the 
close  connection  between  Chiutsh  and  State  in  his 
domains.  In  his  very  first  campaign  (772)  the  de- 
struction of  the  Irmensul  accompanied  the  capture 
of  the  Eresbuig,  whereupon  the  Saxons  retorted 
by  attacking  a  church  in  Fritslar  and  destroying 
the  church  at  Deventer.  The  religious  question  was 
first  treated  in  the  peace  of  776,  when  the  Saxons, 
probably  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  subjec- 
tion, agreed  to  accept  baptism.  In  the  following 
year  Charlemagne  assembled  an  imperial  diet  at 
Paderbom,  in  Saxon  territory,  and  Saxony  waa  di- 
vided into  missionary  districts  which  were  assigned 
to  various  Franki^  dioceses  and  monasteries, 
Cologne  receiving  the  land  of  the  Boructeri,  Mains 
the  districts  of  southern  Saxony,  bordering  on  its 
own  territory,  WOrsbtug  the  region  about  Pader- 
bom,  Abbot  Sturm  of  Fulda  the  districts  on  the 
Diemel,  and  the  monastery  of  Amorii>ach  in  the 
Odenwald  the  region  about  Verden.  West  Prank- 
ish bishoprics,  such  as  Reims  and  Ch&lons,  seem 
also  to  have  shared  in  this  missionary  activity. 
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Although  tho  task  thus  systematically  undertaken 
was  impeded  by  eve>recurring  revolts  against 
foreign  rule  (778,  782,  783,  784),  each  new  victory 
of  the  Franks  became  the  occasion  for  wholesale 
baptisms.  The  most  dangerous  insurrection  was 
that  of  782,  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of 
the  Saxon  Church  and  was  suppressed  only  through 
the  victories  won  by  Charlemagne  at  Detmold  and 
on  the  Hase  in  783.  When,  two  years  later,  Widu- 
kind  and  Abbio  were  baptized,  the  pacification  and 
Christianisation  of  the  land  were  regarded  as  assured. 
Charlemagne  sent  word  to  Rome  that  the  Saxons 
were  converted  and  sought  by  promulgating  the 
CapUukUto  de  parHbua  Saxonies  (probably  in  787) 
to  secure  the  position  he  had  won.  The  pimishment 
of  death,  decreed  by  the  old  Saxon  laws  against 
violators  of  the  heathen  sanctuaries,  but  a  p^ialty 
unknown  to  Prankish  law,  was  now  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  faith,  and  this  penalty  was 
decreed  not  only  for  the  murderers  of  ecclesiastics, 
but  also  for  all  who  conspired  against  Christians, 
damaged  churches,  observed  the  heathen  custom 
of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  contemptuously 
broke  the  commandment  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing baptism,  or  avoided  baptism.  Each  church 
received  rich  allotments  from  the  lands  of  its  pa- 
rishioners, tithes  from  private  and  royal  property, 
and  also  the  right  of  Asylum  (q.v.).  Besides  this,  it 
w^as  decreed  that  the  death  penalty  might  be  remit- 
ted in  case  of  volimtary  confession  of  guilt,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  baptized  before  reaching  the  age  of 
one  year,  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  observed  and 
mass  attended,  and  that  Christians  should  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground. 

Nevertheless,  a  new  revolt  in  792  was  followed 
by  a  relapse  into  heathenism,  the  destruction  of 
churches,  and  the  murder  of  many  of  the  cleigy. 
Alcuin,  writing  to  Megenfrid  in  795  (EpUt.f  Ixix.), 
laid  the  blame,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  execution  of 
tithes  and  extreme  legal  penalties,  even  while 
doubting  whether  the  Saxons  had  really  been  elected 
into  faith  (Epist.  Ixvii.),  but  finally  Charlemagne 
succeeded  in  pacifying  the  land,  largely  by  deport- 
ing thousands  of  Saxon  families  to  various  parts  of 
Franconia  and  Swabia  (795,  797-799,  804).  At  the 
same  time  the  severity  of  the  law  was  modified,  and 
at  the  imperial  diet  of  Aachen  (Oct.  28,  797)  the 
death  penalty  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the 
weiigild  of  sixty  soldi,  usual  among  the  Franks. 
By  802  the  hmd  was  considered  to  be  entirely 
Christianized.  As  early  as  787  the  missionary  dis- 
trict of  Willehad  (q.v.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser 
had  been  created  a  diocese,  of  which  Willehad  him- 
self had  been  consecrated  bishop;  the  dioceses  of 
Verden  and  Minden  seem  to  have  been  organized 
about  the  same  time;  the  bishopric  of  Monster  was 
formed  between  802  and  805;  toward  the  close  of 
Charlemagne's  reign  the  bif^opric  of  Paderbom 
was  erected,  the  first  bishop  being  Hathumar,  a 
Saxon  educated  at  WOrzburg;  and  the  remaining 
dioceses,  Osnabrdck,  Hildesheim,  Halberstadt,  and 
Hambuig,  were  formed  m  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Pious.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:  Original  aouroes  are:  Rmfetia  hidoria  Weal- 

faluB,  ed.  H.  A.  firfaaid.  2  vols.,  MOnster,  1847-^1:   Oe- 

tehichUqudJLen  det  Biathuma  MUntUr.  vols.  i.  and  iv.,  ib. 

1851  aqq.     KaiBerurkuriden  der  Proving  Wutfalen,  ccl.  R. 


Wilmana  and  F.  PhiUppi.  2  vols.,  lb.  1867-81;  Brvn- 
UcKm  Urkundmbueh,  ed.  D.  R.  Ehmok  and  W.  von  Bip- 
pen,  Branca,  1873  aqq.,  F.  A.  Ogg,  Sourea  Book  of  Modio' 
vol  HiBUfrv,  pp.  114-123,  New  York.  1908.  Consult: 
C.  Stuvo,  QuehichU  d€9  HochttifU  OmahrUck,  Jena,  1863; 
B.  Simeon,  JahrbUchtr  det  frUnkiachen  Reiehs  unter  Lud- 
wio,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1874-76;  Q.  Dehlo,  GeaehichU  dm 
BrMMunu  Hamburo-Brtmen,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1876;  W. 
von  Qiesebrecht,  Oeachichte  der  deuUehen  KataeneU,  L  110 
sqq.,  Brunswick,  1881;  8.  Abel  and  B.  Simson,  Jahr- 
badier  da  frdnhischen  Rekht  unter  Karl  dem  OroMe,  2 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1883-88;  C.  Ritter,  Karl  der  Groeee  und  die 
Sacheen^  2  parts,  Dessau,  1894-Q5;  G.  Hoffer,  Korveyer. 
Studien,  MOnster,  1898;  Robinson,  European  Hiatory, 
L  129  sqq.,  150  sqq.;  Rettbeis.  KD,  vol.  ii.;  Hauok,  KD, 
ii.  360  sqq. ;  the  literature  under  Chablbmaonx. 

SAXOHY:  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  boimded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  Pruasia,  on  the  eouth  by 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Thuringian  states, 
with  two  small  exclaves,  Ziegelheim  and  Liebsch- 
wits;  area  5^56  square  miles;  population  (1900) 
4,202,216.  Of  this  there  were  3,954,132  Lutherans; 
19,080  Reformed;  197,005  Roman  Catholics;  2,028 
German  CathoHcs;  1,260  Greek  Catholics;  12,416 
Jews,  and  19,295  others,  including  members  of  the 
fourteen  Irvingite  and  fourteen  New  Apostolic 
churches,  as  well  as  of  the  twelve  Methodist  and 
four  Baptist  congregations.  In  1905,  of  a  popular 
tion  of  4,508,601,  there  were  4,250,659  Lutherans, 
Reformed,  and  Unionists;  218,275  Roman  Catho- 
lics; 266  Russian  Orthodox;  1,331  Greek  Catho- 
lics; 2&,858  other  Christians;  and  14,697  Jews.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  of 
accessions  from  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church  to  the 
Lutheran,  the  number  advancing  from  508  in  1899 
to  1,266  in  1903,  while  converdons  from  Lutheran- 
ism  to  Roman  Catholicism  increased  from  41  to  52 
respectively.  The  Roman  CathoHc  Church  in- 
crease is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  immigration  of 
laborers  from  Bohemia,  Poland,  Italy,  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  Roman  Catholic  dis- 
tricts are  foimd  only  in  Saxon  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
the  nunnery  of  Marienstem  east  of  Kamens,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  nimnery  of  Marienthal  near 
Ostrits.  On  the  increase  is  the  influence  of  various 
sects  not  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau  (see 
Zwickau  Prophets),  a  hotbed  of  sects  since  the 
Reformation,  but  over  all  the  kingdom.  Particu- 
larly aggressive  in  recent  years  has  been  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  (Geyerites  and  Krebsites).  In- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopals 
are  the  Albrechtsleute  (see  Evangeucal  Associa- 
tion), whose  chief  attraction  is  their  close  fellowship. 

The  established  Church  of  Saxony  is  Lutheran. 
So  long  as  the  royal  house  is  Roman  Catholic  the  four 
ministers  of  worship,  justice,  interior,  and  finance 
must  be  of  the  State  Church.  Since  1874  its  control 
has  been  vested  in  the  national  consistory,  com- 
posed of  a  judicial  president  and  an  equal  number 
of  theological  and  judicial  coimcilors,  with  the  first 
court  preacher  as  vice-president,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  extra  members.  Between  this  consistory  and 
the  individual  congregations  stands  the  "  inspec- 
tion," consisting  of  the  superintendent  (ephorus) 
of  the  diocese  and  the  chief  civic  official  of  the  dis- 
trict. Upper  Lusatia,  which  has  no  superintendent, 
is  controlled  (subject  to  the  national  consistory)  by 
the  prefecture  of  Bautsen.  Since  1868  the  laity 
have  been  permitted  to  represent  individual  con- 
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gregatioDS,  and  quinquennial  national  synods  have 
been  held,  the  latter  composed  of  34  cleigy  and  43 
lajrmen.  In  1003  there  were  1,469  clerical  posi- 
tions, 619  being  under  royal  patronage,  832  con- 
trolled by  private  patrons,  and  18  alternating  in 
patronage.  In  1903  the  births  of  Evangelical  paren- 
tage numbered  142,641  and  the  baptisms  138,606; 
in  the  same  year  there  were  32,416  marriages, 
and  32,047  betrothals  of  wholly  Evangelical  pairs. 
By  the  law  of  Dec.  1,  1876,  omission  of  baptism  or 
betrothal  involves  loss  of  the  right  to  be  a  god- 
parent, or  to  have  either  an  active  or  a  passive  vote 
in  church  affairs.  The  church  attendance  is,  in 
general,  satisfactory;  and  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  in  missions  and  other  forms  of  practical 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  unmistakably  declining.  Besides  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans,  official  recognition  has  been 
accorded  since  1818  to  the  Evangelical  Reformed, 
represented  by  churches  at  Dresden  and  Leipsic. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Saxony,  which 
has  enjoyed  freedom  of  worship  and  complete  civil 
equality  with  the  Protestant  denominations  since 
1807,  has  been  controlled  since  1763  by  a  vicar 
apostolic  and  by  a  Roman  Catholic  consistory 
under  him.  He  resides  in  Dresden,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  dean  of  the  chapter  of  Bautsen,  and  is 
a  bishop  in  partibus.  The  State  requires  all  meas- 
ures, even  those  bearing  simply  on  intemal  ad- 
ministration, to  be  submitted  to  itself;  and  such 
changes  as  touch  in  the  remotest  degree  civil  rela- 
tions must  be  approved  by  the  civil  authorities. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  in  Saxony  seventy-five 
places  of  worship  and  ninety-seven  clergy.  In 
Upper  Lusatia  are  the  two  Cistercian  nunneries  al- 
r^y  mentioned,  but  the  foundation  of  additional 
religious  houses  is  forbidden,  and  every  religious 
order  is  prohibited  from  entering  the  country.  The 
only  exception  to  the  latter  restriction  is  that  of  the 
law  of  Aug.  23,  1876,  which  admits,  after  approval 
by,  and  under  supervision  of,  the  civil  government, 
such  sisters  as  belong  to  orders  settled  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  devoting  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  care  of  children  and  of  the  sick.  The  Ger- 
man Catholic  congregations  in  Dresden,  Leipsic, 
Chemnitz,  and  Gelenau,  recognised  since  1848,  are 
now  controlled  by  the  Landeskirchenvorstand  in 
Dresden,  which  convenes  a  S3mod  triennially,  and 
by  the  elders  of  each  congregation.  They  are  rapid- 
ly declining  because  of  their  increasing  tendency  to 
free  thought,  and  are  so  lax  that,  in  case  of  conver- 
sions to  the  Lutheran  Church,  baptism  is  required. 
In  case  of  change  of  confession  among  the  recog- 
nized bodies,  the  person  concerned  must  declare 
his  intention  to  his  clergyman,  who  must  warn  him 
of  the  seriousness  of  his  proposed  step.  If,  after 
four  weeks,  he  still  adheres  to  his  resolve,  he  is  fui^ 
nished  a  certificate  of  dismissal,  which  is  sent  the 
clerg3rmen  of  the  confession  to  which  he  has  be- 
come a  convert,  and  without  this  he  can  not  be 
received  into  any  of  the  recognized  churches.  In 
case  the  conversion  is  to  an  imrecognized  church, 
the  name  of  the  convert  must  be  entered  in  the 
official  register  of  dissenters.  This  latter  provision, 
dating  from  1870,  renders  the  formation  of  new  re- 
ligious bodies  possible.    Advantage  was  taken  of 


it  in  1871  by  the  '*  Separate  Lutherans  "  (see  Lu- 
THXSANS,  II.),  who  charged  the  State  Church  with 
lapse  from  the  Lutheran  confession.  They  now  have 
six  oongregations  in  Dresden,  Planitz,  Chemnits, 
Crimmitsschau,  Frankenbeig,  and  GrOn,  with  a 
membership  of  1,500.  (F.  W.  Dibeuus.) 

BiBUOoaAPBT:  The  best  eouroee  of  infoimatkm  are  tbe 
anniieto — Stai%$ti9ch€9  Jahtbueh  fOr  daa  Kdmoreieh  Saek- 
Mfi,  published  at  Dresden,  and  Kirchlichn  Jahtbueh,  pub- 
lished at  Gatersloh;  and  P.  Drews.  Dos  tirchHeht  LAen 
der  eoan(fd.-lutheriKhen  Ijandeakireh€  des  KomgrtiAi 
SachMft,  Leipsic,  1002. 
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SAYCBy  sds,  ARCHIBALD  HENRY:  Church  of 
England,  archeological  scholar;  b.  at  Shirehampton 
(4  m.  n.w.  of  Bristol),  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  25, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College  (BA., 
1860),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1870  and  or- 
dained priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  Queen's  College  in  1809,  where  he  was  also 
tutor  in  1870-79.  He  was  deputy  professor  of  com- 
parative philology  at  Oxford  (1876-1889),  and  since 
1891  has  been  professor  of  Assjrriology  in  the  same 
university.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment Revision  Company,  and  was  Hibbert  lecturer 
in  1887,  Gifford  lecturer  in  1900-02,  and  Rhind  lec- 
turer in  1906.  He  is  a  member  of  very  many  learned 
societies. 

He  has  edited  Q.  Smith's  History  of  Bdbykmia  (Jjoodaa, 
1877)  and  SennaehtrSb  (1878);  ReconU  of  ths  Paat,  seooad 
series  (5  vols.,  1888-^2);  the  English  translation  of  G. 
Maspexo's  Hidoin  <xne%enne  de$  ptuplea  de  V  orient  dassiqt 
as  Tht  Dawn  of  CivOitaiion  (3  vols..  1894-1900);  Munay'i 
Handbook  to  Upper  Egypt  (1896);  The  Aramaic  Papyn 
Dieeovered  at  Anoyan  (1906);  and  The  Tahlet  from  Yvegd 
in  the  Liverpool  IneHtvte  of  Arehaolooy  (1907).  Among  his 
numerous  independent  writings,  special  mention  may  b« 
made  of  his  Aeeyrian  Qrammar  for  Comparative  Purpomt 
(London.  1872);  PrincipUa  of  Comparative  Philoiogy  (1874); 
Astronomy  and  Astrotoay  of  the  Bahyloniane  (1874) ;  Elemm- 
tary  Aseyrian  Orammar  (1874) ;  Babylonian  Literature  (1877); 
Lectures  on  the  Assyrian  Language  and  Syllabary  (1877); 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language  (2  vols..  1870);  Thi 
MonumenU  of  the  Hittites  (1881);  The  ancient  Empires  of 
the  Bast:  Herodotus  t.-tu  (1883) ;  Fresh  Light  from  the  Monu- 
ments: A  Sketch  of  the  most  striking  Confirmations  of  tiu 
Bible  from  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Palatini, 
Babylonia,  and  Asia  Minor  (1883);  Assyria,  its  Pnnees. 
PriesU,  and  PeopU  (1885);  An  Introduction  to  the  Books  ef 
Etra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  (1885;  5th  ed..  1909);  Leetura 
on  the  Origin  and  Grou4h  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  ancient  Babylonians  (Hibbert  lectures  for  1887; 
1887);  The  Hittites:  or.  The  Story  of  a  Forgotten  PeopU 
(1888):  The  Races  of  the  Old  Testament  (1891);  Social  Lift 
among  the  Assyrians  and  BabyUmiane  (1893);  The  **  Highir 
Criticism"  and  ths  Verdict  of  the  MonumenU  (1894);  A 
Primer  of  Assyriology  (1894);  Patriarchal  Palestine  (1895); 
The  Egypt  of  the  Hdtrews  and  Herodotus  (1895);  EaHy  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  (1897);  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  No- 
tions (1898):  Babifionians  and  Assyrians  (New  York.  1899); 
Genesis  in  The  Temple  Bible  (London.  1901);  The  Religione 
of  Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia  (Qiffoid  leoturaa;  Edin- 
buzgh.  1902);  Tabit  and  the  Babylonian  Apocryphal  Writingi 
in  The  Temple  Bible  (London.  1903);  Monuments,  FadM, 
and  Higher  Critical  Fancies  (1904);  and  Arehtsology  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  (1907). 

SCADDINO,  CHARLES:  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Oregon;  b.at  Toronto,  Canada,  Nov.  25, 
1861.  He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Toronto  (1885),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1^ 
and  priested  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate 
at  St.  George's,  New  York  City  (1886-90);   rector 
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of  Christ  Church,  Biiddletown,  N.  Y.  (1890-01); 
Trinity,  Toledo,  O.  (1801-96);  and  Emmanuel,  La 
Grange,  111.  (1806-1006).  He  was  Deputation  lec- 
turer on  "  the  Church  in  the  United  States  "  for  the 
London  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  has  lectured  extensively  in  the  United  States  on 
similar  topics.  In  1006  he  was  consecrated  third 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Oregon.  He  has  written 
Direct  Answers  to  Plain  Questuma  for  American 
Churchmen  (New  York,  1001). 

SCALIGER,  scal'i-ger  (DE  LA  SCALA),  JOSEPH 
JUSTUS:  Founder  of  scientific  chronology  and 
philologist;  b.  at  Agen  (73  m.  s.e.  of  Bordeaux)  Aug. 
4,  1540;  d.  at  Leyden  Jan.  21,  1600.  Son  of  the 
famous  French  scholar,  Julius  Cssar  Scaliger,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  classical  and  orien- 
tal languages  at  Paris,  after  1558.  He  entered  the 
Reformed  church,  1562,  and  became  one  of  its 
leading  representatives;  traveled  in  Italy,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland,  1565-^;  studied  at  Valence, 
1570;  fled  from  his  native  land  after  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  was  professor  at  Geneva,  1572- 
1574;  spent  his  time  in  traveling  throughout  France 
or  residing  at  the  castle  of  his  friend,  a  French 
nobleman,  Louis  Chastaigner  de  la  Rochepozay, 
1574-03;  and  was  professor  and  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  from  1503.  Scaliger  is  the  lead- 
ing philologist  of  France,  and  secured  the  scientific 
investigation  of  the  classics  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  for  the  correction  of  ancient  texts  by  his 
acute  critical  method.  In  the  field  of  historical 
chronology,  his  M.  Manilii  Astronomicon  libri 
guingue  (1570)  may  be  considered  an  introduction 
to  his  famous  work  Opue  novum  de  emendaiione 
temporum  (Paris,  1583;  best  enlaiged  ed.,  Cologne, 
1620).  In  this  he  takes  the  Julian  period  as  the 
larger  basis,  upon  which  he  calculates  the  time 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  peoples.  This  em- 
braces the  periods  of  7,080  Julian  years,  and  is 
therefore  a  union  of  the  sim,  moon,  and  indiction 
cycles.  Here  is  to  be  mentioned  also  Hippolyti 
canon  paechalis  (Leyden,  1505).  He  wrote  his 
Elenchue  tnhcereaii  Nicolai  Serarvi  (Franeker,  1605), 
against  the  attempted  refutation  by  the  Jesuits  of 
his  denial  of  monasticism  during  the  Apostolic 
period;  and  in  this  he  set  forth  on  scientific  grounds, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  representation  of  the 
"  contemplative  life  "  by  Eusebius  (Hiet,  ecd.,  ii. 
17)  was  imtenable.  The  capstone  of  his  work  was 
the  edition  and  restitution  of  the  synchronistic 
Eusebian  chronicon,  Thesawnis  temporum  EuaMi 
(Leyden,  1606),  which  by  its  inestimable  sources  of 
pre-classic  history,  seemed  to  him  best  adapted  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  the  treasure-house 
of  the  times.  The  principal  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion appeared  under  the  subtitle  Synagoge  historion, 
better  known  under  the  separate  title  Olympiadon 
anaqraphe  (Berlin,  1852),  partly  in  the  words  of  the 
original  authors,  partly  in  a  free  rendering.  To  this 
he  appended  laagogici  ckronologics  eanonee  C'  Main 
Points  to  the  Introduction  of  Chronology  ")  as  his 
own.  His  EpietolcB  appeared  Leyden,  1627,  while 
EpUtrea  franfoUee  to  him  was  issued  Harderwyck, 
1624,  and  Lettres  franfoiees  inSdites,  Paris,  1870. 

(G.  LAtJBMAKNt.) 


Bibuoobapbt:  Souraes  are:  D.  BaudiuB,  Oraiio  fimebris 
honori  .  .  .  J,  J,  Scaliceri,  Leyden,  ld09;  D.  Heinaius, 
In  abitttm  ...  J.  Soaligeri  .  .  .  orationM  dum^  Leyden, 
IflOO;  D.  Qerdes,  in  MUcdUtn^a  Dtdsbtirgenaia,  vol.  iv., 
0  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1732-45.  Consult  further:  C.  Nisaxxl. 
Le  TriumvinU  litUraire  au  16.  aUcU,  pp.  149-308,  Paris, 
1852;  J.  Bemays,  /.  /.  Sealioer,  Beriin,  1855;  E.  and 
E.  Haag,  La  France  protetlante,  vii.  1-26,  Paris,  1857; 
C.  Seits,  Mtmoiv  mr  J.  J.  Scaliger  el  Oenhe,  Geneva, 
1895. 

SCANNELL,  THOMAS  BARTHOLOMEW:  En^ 
lish  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  London  July  8,  1854. 
After  completing  his  education  at  St.  Edmund's 
College,  Ware,  and  the  English  College,  Rome,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1878,  and  from 
that  year  imtil  1885  was  professor  of  philosophy  in 
St.  Edmimd's  College.  He  was  for  several  years  an 
administrator  of  the  Southwark  Fund  for  Infirm 
Priests,  and  has  served  as  missioner  in  Brighton, 
Norwood,  Sheemess,  Folkstone,  and  Weybridge. 
Li  1896  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  papal 
commissioners  on  ^e  question  of  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders,  and  since  1908  has  been  one  of  the 
canons  of  Southwark  Cathedral.  In  collaboration 
with  J.  Wilhelm  he  prepared  a  Manual  of  Catholic 
Theology,  based  on  Scheeben's  "  Dogmatik,"  vol.  i. 
(London,  1890),  and  besides  editing  the  fourth 
and  following  editions  of  the  Catholic  Dictionary  of 
W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold  (London,  1893  sqq.), 
has  written  The  Priest's  Studies  (London,  1908). 

SCAPEGOAT.   See  Atonkment,  Day  of;  Azazel. 

SCAPULAR:  A  small  badge  or  token  consisting 
of  two  little  pieces  of  cloth  joined  by  cords,  and 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  whence  the  name.  Con- 
fraternities connected  with  various  religious  orders 
received  the  privilege  of  wearing  this  small  repre- 
sentative of  the  habit,  in  token  of  participation  in 
prayer,  good  works,  and  spiritual  privileges  with 
the  order.  These  confraternities  are  now  very  wide- 
spread, and  the  wearing  of  the  scapular  is  an  ap- 
proved act  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  most  famous  of  the  different  scapu- 
lars is  the  brown  or  Carmelite  scapular,  the  history 
of  which  goes  back  to  a  vision  supposed  to  have 
been  vouchsafed  by  the  Virgin  Mary  to  St.  Simon 
Stock  (1164-1212)  of  the  Carmelite  order,  in  which 
she  promised  blessings  to  those  who  should  de- 
voutly wear  this  scapular.  Others  are  the  black 
scapular  of  the  Servite  order  and  the  red  of  the 
Passionists. 

SCAPULART.  See  VEcmfENTS  and  Insigkia, 
Ecclesiastical. 

SCARBOROUGH,  scdrO^nr^,  JOHN:  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey;  b.  at  Castle- 
wellan  (25  m.  s.  of  Belfast),  County  Down,  Ireland, 
Apr.  25,  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College 
Hartford  (A.B.,  1854),  and  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1857.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  the  same  year  and 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  1858.  After 
being  curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  1857 
to  1860,  he  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Comforter,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (1860-67),  and  of 
Trinity,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1867-75).  In  1875  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
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BtBuooRAPBT:    W.  S.  Perry.  Ths  BpimopaU  in  Amtriea, 
p.  236,  New  York,  1896. 

SCHAEDER,  shdMer,  ERICH:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  CHausthal  (25  m.  n.e.  (tf  Gottingen), 
Hanover,  Dec.  22,  1861.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Greifswald  from  1881  to  1886 
(lie.  theol.,  Greifswald,  1891);  was  inspector  of  the 
Tholuck  Semmary  at  Halle  (1887-89);  privat- 
docent  for  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Greifswald 
(1891);  associate  professor  of  t^e  same  subject  at 
KOnigsberg  (1894-95)  and  at  Gdttingen  (1895-99). 
Since  1899  he  has  been  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  Kiel.  In  theology  he  is  conservative, 
and  has  written  Die  Bedeutung  des  lebendigen 
ChrUiusfiir  die  RechtferHffung  nach  Paidua  (GOters- 
loh,  1893);  I7e&er  da»  Weaen  des  Christentuma  und 
seiiienmodernenDar8teUungen{l90i);  Die  ChristoU}- 
gie  der  Bekenntniaae  und  die  modeme  Theohgie 
(1905);  Christenaiand  und  kirchliche  Lehre  (Berlin, 
1906);  Die  Offenbarung  Oottes  in  der  Geackichte  der 
chrisaichen  Kirche  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1907);  Der 
modeme  Menech  und  die  Kirche  (GQtersloh,  1908) ; 
Schriftglavbe  und  HeilegewiesheU  (1908);  and 
Theotentriache  Theologie,  Eine  Unterauchung  zur 
dogmatiachen  Primipienlehre,  vol.  i.  (LeipsiCy  1909). 

SCHAEFER,  shd'fer,  PHILIPP  ALOYS:  German 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Saxony;  b.  at  Dingelst&dt 
(10  m.  n.n.w.  of  Mtthlhausen),  Saxony,  May  2, 
1853.  He  was  educated  &t  the  imiversities  of  Prague 
(187^74)  and  Wttribuig  (1874-78;  D.D.,  1878); 
was  curate  at  Plauen  and  at  the  Hofkirche  in  Dres- 
den (1879-81);  professor  of  Biblical  science  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Dillingen  (1881-85);  of  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  the  imiversities  of  Monster  (1885-95), 
Breslau  (1895-1903),  and  Strasburg  (1903-06), 
being  also  dean  of  MOnster  in  1887-88  and  1892-93, 
of  Breslau  in  1895-96  and  1901-02,  and  of  Stras- 
burg in  1903-05,  and  rector  of  Monster  in  1890-91. 
In  1906  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Saxony,  and 
is  also  vicar  apostolic  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
apostolic  prefect  of  Meissen-Lausitz,  and  dean  of 
the  cathedral  of  Bautzen.  He  has  written  Bib- 
liache  Chronologie  vom  Atuzuge  aua  Aegypien  bia  turn 
Beginn  dea  habyloniachen  Exila  mU  Beriickaichligung 
der  BeeuUate  der  Aegyptologie  und  Aaayri^ogie 
(Monster,  1879);  Die  GoUeamuUer  in  der  heiligen 
Schrtft  (1887);  Daa  Neue  TeatamerU  erfdOrt  (4  vols., 
comprising  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Romans,  and  Hebrews;  1890-93) ;  EirdeUung  in  daa 
Neue  Testament  (Paderbom,  1898);  Die  Aufgaben 
der  Exegese  nach  ikrer  gesMchtlichen  Entwiddung 
(Monster,  1900);  Die  Kaisererlaase  vom  4-  ^^-t 
1900,  und  die  akademiach  gebUdeien  Klaaaen  (1901); 
and  Klerta  und  aocUde  Frage  (1902). 

SCHAEFER,  PHILIPP  HEINRICH  WILHELM 
THEODOR:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Friedberg  (15 
m.  n.  of  Frankfort),  Hesse,  Feb.  17,  1846.  He  was 
educated  at  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Erlangen, 
and  Leipsic,  and  at  the  seminary  for  preachers  at 
Friedberg.  He  was  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran 
church  in  Paris  in  1869-70  and  inspector  of  the  See- 
gelmannsche  Anstalt  at  Alsterdorf ,  near  Hamburg, 
in  1871-72.  Since  1872  he  has  been  pastor  and  direc- 
tor of  the  institute  for  deaconesses  at  Altona.  In 
theology  he  is  an  orthodox  member  of  his  denomina- 


tion, and,  in  addition  to  editing  KorreapondenMaU 
der  Diakaniaaen^AnataU  in  AUona  (Altona,  1873 
sqq.) ;  Monatsackrift  far  innere  Miaaion  (Gotersloh, 
1877  sqq.);  Die  innere  Miaaion  in  Deutachland 
(1878  sqq.);  Jahrbuch  der  KrUppd/iiraorge  (Ham- 
burg, 1899  sqq.);  Evangdiachea  Vcikdexikon  (Biele- 
feld, 1900),  and  Reden  und  Predigten  vom  Gebiet  der 
Diakonie  und  inneren  Miaaion  (5  vols.,  Leipaic, 
1890),  has  written  Die  Diakoniaaenaache  und  die 
DiakoniaaenanataU  eu  AUona  (Bredstedt,  1875); 
Die  weiblu^  Diakonie  in  ikrem  ganzen  Umfang 
dargeatellt  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1879-^);  Leidfaden 
der  inneren  Miaaion  (1888);  Prakiisdies  Christen- 
turn  (4  vols.,  GOtersloh,  1888-1901);  Diakoniasen- 
Katechismus  (1895);  Die  innere  Mission  in  der 
Schule  (1895);  AgendefUr  die  Feste  und  Feiem  der 
inneren  Mission  (3  parts,  Berlin,  1896);  Pariser 
Erinnerungen  eines  deulschen  P<istora  (Gotersloh, 
1897);  Kalender  der  inneren  Mission  (1897);  Die 
innere  Mission  auf  der  Kanxel  (Munich,  1897); 
Unsere  Schwester,  ein  Wort  Hber  und  far  die  Diakonis- 
aenaache  (Potsdam,  1903);  and  Johann  Heinrich 
Wichem  (GOtersloh,  1908). 

SCHAEFFBR,  CHARLES  FREDERICK:  Lutheran 
(General  Council);  b.  at  (jeimantown.  Pa.,  Sept.  3, 
1807;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  23,  1879.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
studied  theology  under  private  direction;  was  or- 
dained in  1829;  pastor  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1829-34; 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  1834-39;  professor  of  theology 
at  Capitol  University,  Columbus,  O.,  1840-43;  pasr 
tor  at  Lancaster,  O.,  1843-45;  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
1845-51;  at  Easton,  Pa.,  1851-55;  professor  of  the 
Cierman  language  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  1855-64;  and  professor  of  systematic 
theology  and  president  at  the  new  theological 
seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  1864-79.  He 
was  a  representative  of  the  strictly  conservative 
and  confessional  party  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Genend  Council  in  1867.  Among  his  works  are 
Ekiglish  translations,  of  G.  V.  LecUer's  commen- 
tary on  Acts  (1869)  in  J.  P.  Lange's  Commentary 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  (New  York,  1865-80);  of 
Johann  Amdt's  Wahre  Christenthum  with  title 
True  Christianity  (Philadelphia,  1869) ;  and  of  J.  H. 
Kurtz's  Church  History  (1868). 
Bibuoorapht:  Tbe  Life  by  B.  M.  Sehmucker  and  W.  J. 
Mann,  Philadelphia,  1880;  and  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American 
Church  Hi$torv  Seriet,  passim.  New  York,  1903. 

SCHAEFFER,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Lutheran 
(General  Council) ;  b.  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  May  5» 
1813;  d.  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  15,  1896.  He  graidu- 
ated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1832,  and  at 
the  Ciettysburg  Theological  Seminary,  1835;  was 
pastor  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  1835-41;  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1841-49;  Germantown,  Pa., 
1849-75;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia, 
1864-96;  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1857.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  conservative  con- 
fessional party  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  whose 
councils  he  stood  high.  He  was  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Lutheran 
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Church  in  Americft,  and  published  Early  History  of 
ihs  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (Philadelphia, 
1857);  C.  H.  Bogaizky'e  Golden  Treasury,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  (1858);  Family  Prayer,  a 
Book  of  Devotione  (1859);  HaUe  Reports,  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  extensive  historical, 
critical,  and  literary  annotations  (vol.  i.,  1880) 
WackernagePs  Life  of  Luther,  translated  (1883) 
and  Hans  Sachs'  Wittenberg  Nightingale,  translated 
(1883). 

Bebuoorafht:  H.  E.  Jacobs,  in  American  ChunA  History 
S«ri«B,  iv.  209  et  paanm.  New  York,  1803;  and  literature 
under  LirrHBBA.Ma. 

SCHAFF,  schof,  DAVID  SCHLEY:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1852.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,  1873),  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary  (1876).  He  was  pastor  of 
the  Prwbyterian  church  at  Hastings,  Neb.  (1877- 
1881);  associate  editor  of  the  Schaff-Hertog  Ency- 
dopoBdia  (1881-83);  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (1883-89);  and 
professor  of  church  history  in  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Cincinnati,  O.  (1897-1903).  Since  1903  he 
has  held  a  similar  professorship  in  Western  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  contributed  to 
the  Bible  Dictionary  of  his  father,  Philip  Schaff 
(Philadelphia,  1880);  has  revised  and  abridged  J. 
S.  Howson  and  H.  D.  M.  Spence's  commentary  on 
Acts  for  the  International  Revision  Commentary 
(New  York,  1892);  has  written  The  Life  of  Philip 
Schaff  (1897);  and  has  continued  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  his  father  (vol.  v.  parts  1  and 
2,  1907-10). 

SCHAFF,  PHILIP. 

I.  Preparatory  Period,  1819-43. 
n.  Meroez8bux«  Period,  1843-63. 
Election;  Literary  Activity  (S  1). 
Relation  to  Use  of  Qerman  ((  2). 
ni.  New  York  Period,  1863-03. 
Varied  Activities  (|  1). 
literary  Work  (|  2). 

PhUip  Schaff,  Biblical  scholar  and  church  histo- 
rian, oi^ganiser  and  editor  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
Encydopedia,  was  bom  at  Chur,  Switserland,  Jan. 
1,  1819;  d.  in  New  York  City  Oct.  20,  1893. 
There  are  three  well-defined  periods  in  his  l^e: 

L  Preparatory  Period,  1819-43:  From  the  schools 
at  Chur  and  Komthal  (WQrttemberg)  he  passed  to 
the  g3rmnasium  in  Stuttgart,  and  the  iiniversities 
of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (1837-40).  At 
Tubingen  he  heard  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur 
(q.v.)  but  came  especially  imder  the  influence  of 
the  Biblical  theologian.  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid 
(q.v.).  At  Halle  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Julius  Mailer  and  Tholuck  (qq.v.)  living  a  part  of 
the  time  imder  the  latter's  roof.  There  he  made  his 
first  American  acquaintance,  George  Lewis  Prentiss 
(q.v.),  afterward  his  lifelong  friend  and  for  many 
years  his  colleague  in  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
At  Berlin  he  was  especially  attracted  by  Neander, 
whose  amanuensis  he  was  for  a  time.  He  then 
traveled  through  Italy  and  Sicily  as  tutor  to  Baron 
KrOcher.  In  1842  he  received  the  venia  legendi 
at  Berlin  and  began  his  career  as  privat<iocent  at 
that  university.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  came 
to  know  Godet  and  Theodore  Monod  (qq.v.)  and 


wrote  his  treatises,  Die  SUnde  under  den  heUigen 
Geist  und  die  daraus  geeogenen  dogmaiischen  und 
ethischen  Folgerungen.  Eine  exegetischrdogmaUscha 
Abhandlung,  nebst  einer  historischen  Anhange  aber 
das  Lebensende  des  Francesco  Spiera  (Halle,  1841), 
and  Das  VerhdUniss  des  Jakobus,  Bruders  des  Herm, 
zu  Jakobus  Alphdi,  aufs  Neue  exegetisch  und  historisch 
untersucht  (Berlin,  1842),  the  former  being  his 
licentiate  of  theology  and  the  latter  his  habilitation 
theme. 

n.  Mercersburg  Period,  1843-63:  He  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1843  at  the  invitation  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  to  occupy  a  chair  in  its 
theological  seminary  in  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and 
showed  himself  eminently  qualified  for  the  position^ 
adding  to  scholarly  attainments  and  religious  fervor 
wise  theological  judgment,  a  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  new  conditions,  and  of  enter- 
I.  Electton;  ing  heartily  into  the  republican  forms 
Literary  of  the  West.  On  his  way  to  America 
Activity,  he  spent  two  months  in  England, 
studying  the  language  and  coming  into 
contact  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
movement.  Arriving  in  Mercersburg  he  foimd  John 
Williamson  Nevin  (q.v.)  in  charge  of  the  seminaiy, 
and  as  colleagues  they  brought  out  the  so-called 
"Mercersbui^  Theology"  (q.v.),  known  through- 
out the  EnglishHspeaking  world  and  also  in  Germany, 
and  charged  with  a  Rome-ward  tendency,  but  which 
really  signified,  so  far  as  there  was  an3rthing  pecu- 
liar in  it,  merely  an  application  of  the  historical 
spirit  to  all  problems  of  theology  and  a  churchly 
regard  for  the  ancient  litiu'gical  forms  of  the  Church. 
Suspicion  soon  fell  upon  Dr.  Schaff  as  an  alleged 
advocate  of  a  de-Protestantizing  tendency,  and  his 
inaugural  address  on  Das  Princip  des  Protestantismus 
(Chambersburg,  1845,  Eng.  transl.  with  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Nevin,  The  Principle  of  Protestantism, 
as  related  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Church)  called 
forth  the  charge  of  heresy,  which  was  aigued  before 
the  synod  at  York  in  1845,  but  he  was  acquitted  by 
a  practically  unanimous  vote.  This  address  elabor- 
ated the  two  principles  of  Protestantism  and  the 
two  dangers  to  which  Protestantism  is  exposed, 
sectarianism  and  rationalism.  Dr.  Schaff  in  sub- 
sequent years  said  that  he  never  dreamt  of  advoca- 
ting anything  heretical  when  he  prepared  and 
deUvered  his  inaugural.  His  kindly  references  to 
the  Middle  Ages  and  to  the  Oxford  movement  prob- 
ably suggested  the  charge.  The  great  interest 
which  this  address  aroused  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  movement  in  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
In  the  seminary  Dr.  Schaff  at  one  time  or  another 
taught  all  the  departments,  having  only  a  single  col- 
league. He  became  identified  with  all  the  move- 
ments in  the  denomination,  especially  with  the 
liturgical  movement,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  prepare  a  liturgy  (1857).  He  brought 
out  a  Oesangbuch  (1859)  which  introduced  a  new  era 
in  congregational  song  among  the  German-speaking 
churches  of  the  United  States  by  substituting  a 
book  of  merit  for  books  in  which  rationalistic  hymns 
were  freely  used;  and  for  the  three-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  an  elaborate 
edition  of  that  catechism  (1863).  He  had  ah-eady 
written  a  simple  catechism  for  children  in  German 
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and  English  (1861);  while  his  preference  for  church 
history  was  shown  by  his  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  which  appeared  first  in  German  at  Mercers- 
bui:g  (1851,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1854;  English  transl. 
by  E.  D.  Yeomans,  New  York,  1853;  Dutch,  Tiel, 
1857).  The  work  was  favorably  received  on  all 
sides,  both  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  important  problem  was  presented  diuing  this 
period  to  the  Reformed  Church  and  other  churches 
of  continental  origin  as  to  how  far  they  should 
yield  in  the  matter  of  language  and  other  customs 
to  the  usages  of  the  United  States.  The  feeling 
was  very  strong  among  the  emigrants 

a.  Relation  of  the  first  generation  against  any 
to  Use      change  as  treason  to  their  traditions. 

of  German.  Dr.  Schaff  had  been  called  to  train 
ministers  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gennan  tongue,  and  this  he  conscientiously  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  class-room  until  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  students 
to  resort  to  English.  He  became  aware  that  it  was 
unwise  to  attempt  forcibly  to  perpetuate  the  use 
of  German  in  this  land.  In  his  address,  Der  Anglo- 
gennan%8mu8  (English  transl.,  AngUhC/ermanigm, 
or  the  Significance  of  the  Oerman  NationalOy  in  the 
United  States,  Chambersburg,  1846)  he  recognised 
the  sure  tendency  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions to  abandon  those  churches  of  German  origin 
which  persisted  in  maintaining  the  German  language 
and  other  customs  unmodified.  His  views  met  witii 
a  storm  of  opposition  and  German  papers  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor  to  his  German  training.  He  took 
the  same  attitude  ^th  reference  to  German  the- 
ology and  German  books,  and  held  that  it  was  un- 
wise, as  it  was  impracticable,  to  introduce  them 
unmodified  into  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
should  be  reproduced  "and  adapted  to  the  prac- 
tical wants  of  the  free  church  in  a  free  state."  But 
these  views  did  not  interfere  with  the  warmest  love 
for  his  native  Switserland  or  the  continuance  of  the 
warmest  friendships  in  Germany  and  his  imabated 
esteem  for  the  diligence,  simplicity,  and  independ- 
ence of  German  professorial  life.  In  1854  he  went 
to  Europe  for  a  year  to  recuperate  after  his  stren- 
uous labors.  He  delivered  lectures  on  America  and 
its  institutions  (German  original,  Berlin,  1854;  3d 
ed.,  1865;  English  transl.  by  E.  D.  Yeomans,  New 
York,  1855;  Dutch  transl.  by  De  Schryver,  Rot- 
terdam,  1855)  in  different  cities.  One  outcome  of 
the  year  was  his  Oermanyf  its  UnivernHes,  Theology 
and  Religion  (Philadelphia,  1857,  the  first  book  he 
issued  in  EInglish  Limself),  in  which  he  gave  infor- 
mation concerning  German  universities,  their  pro- 
fessors, and  other  leading  German  divines,  from 
personal  acquaintance,  which  was  very  welcome  to 
the  growing  niunber  of  American  and  British  students 
interested  in  German  theology. 

in.  New  York  Period,  1863-93:  In  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  civil  war  the  theological  sem- 
inary at  Mercersburg  was  closed  for  a  while  and  so  in 
1863  Dr.  Schaff  became  secretary  of  the  Sabbath 
Committee  in  New  York  City,  and  held  the  position 
till  1870.  He  advocated  the  American  view  of  Sim- 
day  observance  as  opposed  to  the  continental,  and 
gave  himself  up  with  characteristic  energy  and 
practical  foresight  to  the  work  of  arousing  public 


opinion,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  German- 
speaking  clergy  for  the  American  Simday  and  secur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  Sunday  laws. 

X.  Varied   In  this  interest  he  traveled  east  and 

Activitiet.  west,  issued  tracts,  made  addreeses, 
called  mass  meetings,  and  in  other  ways 
advanced  the  cause.  Also  in  Germany  he  advocated 
a  better  observance  of  the  day  before  meetings  of 
Christian  clergymen  and  laymen  in  different  cities 
held  during  visits  in  1865  and  1869.  On  these 
visits,  as  on  others,  he  also  advocated  the  idea  of  the 
American  Sunday-echool  and  organized  the  first 
of  such  schools  in  Stuttgart  (1865).  In  1870  he  was 
made  professor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City,  holding  first  the  chair  of  theological 
encyclopedia  and  Christian  symbolism  till  1873,  of 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  till  1874,  of 
sacred  literature  till  1887,  and  finally  of  church 
history,  till  his  death. 

But  his  labors  in  the  class-room  represented  only 
a  part  of  his  public  services.  Movements  in  which 
he  became  prominently  identified  were  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance,  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible« 
and  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
all  of  these  he  showed  himself  one  of  the  most 
devoted  as  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates.  As  secretary  of  the  Amei^ 
ican  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  he  threw 
himself  into  the  preparations  for  the  great  con- 
ference which  met  in  New  York  in  1873,  and  by 
three  visits  to  Europe  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  many  prominent  clerg3rmen  and 
scholars  who  probably  but  for  him  would  not  have 
come,  and  whose  presence  made  the  New  York 
meeting  so  unique.  He  himself  presented  papers 
at  all  ^  the  general  conferences  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  down  to  1891,  although  not  able  to  attend 
the  last,  and  in  the  same  direction  of  unity  strove 
for  the  closer  \mion  of  the  bodies  representing  the 
Reformed  type  of  the  Reformation,  joining  in  the 
formation  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
in  London  in  1875  and  delivering  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  first  council  held  in  ^iinbuigh  in  1877. 

Dr.  Schaff's  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible  began  in  1870.    By  invitation  of  the 
British   committee   he   selected   a   representative 
committee  of  American  scholars.     He 
3.  Literary  was  indefatigable  in  procuring  a  hearty 
Work,      and  sympathetic  cooperation  between 
the  British  and  American  committees. 
He  saw  the  completion  of  the  Revised  New  Testa- 
ment in  1881  and  of  the  Old  Testament  in  1885,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  predicted  that  though  the  He- 
vised  Version  was  by  no  means  perfect  it  would  be 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  churches  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Authorized  Version. 

A  work  in  which  he  was  preeminent  was  as 
mediator  between  German  theology  and  church 
life  and  the  Englishnspeaking  public.  He  repre- 
sented the  Evangelical  type  of  German  theology, 
and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  types  of 
German  thought  and  his  personal  intimacy  with 
many  of  the  leading  German  scholars  enabled  him 
to  interpret  German  theology  with  authority.  His 
mastery  of  both  German  and  English  and  his  clear 
style  furthered  his  influence.    By  his  visits  and  ad- 
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dresses  in  Germany  and  through  publications  he  was 
also  the  chief  interpreter  of  American  thought  to 
the  German  religious  public.  This  intermediary 
relationship  was  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  address  presented  to  him  by  the  the- 
ological faculty  of  Berlin  in  1892,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher,  he  was  com- 
pared to  Martin  Butser,  who  had  carried  the  learn- 
ing of  the  continent  to  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  also  to  Jerome,  who  translated 
the  Greek  Scriptiures  into  Latin,  because  of  his 
services  in  the  cause  of  Biblical  scholarship.  As  a 
theological  writer  he  was  prolific.  He  wrote  and 
edited  numerous  works  in  the  departments  of  exe- 
gesis, the  chief  of  which  was  the  American  edition 
of  Lange's  Bibehoerk  (25  vols.,  New  York);  pro- 
psedeutic;  hymnology  (Christ  in  Song,  1868;  en- 
larged by  his  son,  2  vols.,  1897);  symbolics  {The 
Creeds  of  Christendom,  3  vols.,  1877);  also  Through 
Bible  Lands  (1878);  A  Companion  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  the  English  Version  (1883);  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (1885).  Church 
history  was  his  most  fruitful  study,  and  he  followed 
his  Apostolic  Chiurch  with  a  history  of  the  Church 
down  to  1073,  and  passing  over  the  intervening 
period  brought  out  two  rich  volumes  on  the  German 
and  Swiss  Reformation  respectively.  He  originated 
the  American  Society  of  Church  History  (1888),  and 
arranged  for  the  authorship  and  publication  by  it 
of  the  American  Church  History  Series  (13  vols., 
1893  sqq.).  He  edited  the  series  of  Nicene  and 
PostnNicene  Fathers  (28  vols).  He  edited  the  first 
edition  of  this  Encyclopedia  (3  vols.,  1884)  and  its 
companion,  afterward  combined  with  it,  The  Ency- 
clopedia of  Living  Divines  (1886). 

His  last  public  appearance  was  in  Chicago  at  the 
Parliament  of  Religions,  Sept.  22,  1893.  He  sat 
upon  the  platform  while  hLs  paper  on  Christian 
Union  was  being  read.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone presents  the  salient  features  of  his  career:  ''A 
teacher  of  theology  for  fifty  years.  Historian  of 
the  Church.  President  of  the  American  Committee 
of  Bible  Revision.  He  advocated  the  reunion  of 
Christendom."  His  great  learning  was  held  in  the 
service  of  piety.  He  regarded  love  as  the  central 
principle  of  theology;  and  with  a  tolerant  mind, 
which  sacrificed  none  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
his  own  Reformed  faith,  he  labored  for  fellowship 
and  cooperation  among  all  classes  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, among  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholics  as 
well  as  among  the  numerous  communions  of  Prot- 
estants. His  motto  was  Christianus  sum.  Chris- 
tiani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto;  and  lus  last  confes- 
sion, "I  am  a  sinner,  and  place  my  trust  in  my 
Savior  who  died  for  me."  David  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuographt:  D.  S.  Schaff,  The  Life  of  Philip  Schaff,  New 

York.  1897. 

SCHAITBEROER,  shait1>arH-er,  JOSEPH:  Lead- 
er of  the  Protestants  driven  from  the  vallejrs 
about  Salzburg  in  the  persecution  instituted  in  1683 
by  Archbishop  Maximilian  Gandolf  (see  Salzbubo, 
£>AN0EUCAL8  of);  b.  at  DQmberg,  near  Hallein 
(9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Salaburg),  Mar.  19, 1658;  d.  at  Nurem- 
berg Oct.  2,  1733.  Though  a  simple  miner,  he 
studied  deeply  Luther's  and  Canisius's  catechisms 
X.— 15 


and  attained  a  rich  spiritual  life.  It  was  he  who 
drew  up  on  the  archbishop's  requirement  the  con- 
fession of  faith  for  his  Protestant  friends  and 
neighbors  because  of  which  they  were  driven  from 
their  homes  in  the  winter  of  1685.  With  his  wife 
Schaitberger  found  refuge  in  Nuremberg  and  sup- 
ported himself  there  as  wood-worker  and  wire- 
drawer.  During  his  last  years  he  was  a  pensioner 
of  the  Carthusian  monastery.  He  made  many 
journeys  through  the  valleys  about  Salzburg  at  no 
small  personal  risk,  exhorting  and  encouraging  the 
Protestants  who  had  remained  behind,  and  he  wrote 
for  them  a  number  of  missives  treating  questions 
of  Christian  faith  and  life  which  (twenty-four  in 
number)  were  ultimately  collected  and  printed  as 
Evangelischer  Sendbrief  (Nuremberg,  1702).  The 
book  soon  became  known  throughout  all  Germany 
and  is  still  read.  A  poem  of  his,  written  in  his 
native  dialect  on  occasion  of  his  exile  and  begin- 
ning "A  poor  exile  am  I,''  expresses  the  longing 
for  home  with  true  pathos,  yet  breathes  a  joyous 
trust  in  God.  It  has  found  place  in  many  hymn* 
books.  (Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  G.  Schellhom,  De  religionie  eoanoelica  in 
provincia  SalAurgenei  ortu  el  faetie,  Leipsio,  1732;  J. 
Moaer,  SdUbttrger  Emigratioruakten,  Frankfort,  1732;  C. 
F.  Arnold,  Die  Vertreibung  der  SaUburger  Proteetanten, 
Leipsic,  1900;  idem.  Die  AutroUung  dee  Proteatantismue 
in  Salsburg,  Halle,  1900-01;  C.  Groeae,  Die  alien  Trdater, 
Hermannsbuis,  1900. 

SCHALL,  shOl,  JOHAim  ADAH:  German 
astronomer  and  Jesmt;  b.  at  Cologne  1591;  d.  in 
China  Aug.  15,  1666.  He  was  educated  in  the  Col- 
legium Germanicum  in  Rome;  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  was  in  1628  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
China,  where  he  remained  to  his  death.  He  re- 
formed the  Chinese  calendar,  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  government,  and  translated 
into  Chinese  many  mathematical  treatises,  inter- 
larded with  religious  and  Christian  discussions. 
He  also  wrote  Historica  missionis  societatis  Jesu 
apud  Chinenses  (Vienna,  1665). 

G.  H.  KuppELt. 
Bibuoorapbt:    A.  and  A.  de  Backer,  Bibliothique  de  la 
compagnie  de  Jieue,  ed.  C.  Sommervogel,  vii.  705  sqq., 
Paris,    1896;    A.   Kircher,   China  numumentie  .  .  .  iUv*- 
(rata,  pp.  104  sqq.,  Amsterdam.  1667;   KL,  x.  1754-66. 

SCHAIVZ,  shOnts,  PAUL  VON:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Herb  (20  m.  s.w  of  Tttbingen), 
Warttemberg,  Mar.  4,  1841;  d.  at  Tttbingen  June 
1,  1905.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  Tttbingen  (Ph.D.,  1866)  and  at  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Rottenburg  (1865-66);  was 
lecturer  at  the  Wilhehnstift,  Tttbingen  (1867-70); 
acting  professor  of  mathematics  and  science  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Rottweil  (1870-72);  and  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subjects  in  that  institution  until 
1876.  After  1876  he  was  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tttbingen,  first  as  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  (1876-83)  and  later  as  professor  of 
dogmatics  and  apologetics  (since  1883).  In  addi- 
tion to  being  joint  editor  of  the  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift  and  editing  M.  von  Aberle's  Einleiiung  in 
das  Neue  Testament  (Freiburg,  1877)  and  the  fifth 
edition  of  J.  A.  MOhler's  Neue  Untersuchungen  der 
LehyegensCUze  zwischen  den  Katholiken  und  Prote^ 
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starUen  (Regensburg,  1900),  he  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Go6i>els  (4  vols.,  Freiburg,  1879-85) ;  Nicolaus 
von  Cusa  cds  Mathematiker  (Rottweil,  1872);  Die 
astnmamiachen  Anschauungen  des  Nicolaus  von 
Cusa  und  seiner  Zeil  (1873);  Oalileo  Galilei  und 
sein  Prozess  (WOrzburg,  1878);  Apologie  des 
Christentums  (3  parts,  Freiburg,  1887-88);  Die 
Lehre  von  den  heiligen  Sacramenten  der  kaiholischen 
Kirche  (1893);  Modems  Apologetik  (Frankfort, 
1903). 

SCHAPPELER,  sha'pel-er,  CHRISTOPH:  Re- 
former in  South  Germany;  b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m.  s.e. 
of  Constance),  Switserland,  in  1472;  d.  there  Aug. 
25, 1551 .  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education,  except 
that  it  foUowed  the  scholastic  vogue.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Latin  school  at  St.  Gall,  1493-1513; 
became  preacher  at  the  chief  church  at  Memmingen, 
Upper  Swabia,  1513,  where  with  rare  eloquence 
and  upright  life  he  fearlessly  set  himself  against  the 
priesthood  of  the  older  faith,  as  well  as  against 
private  and  public  evils.  At  the  approach  oi  the 
Reformation,  he  deliberately  made  his  choice,  and 
cast  his  lot  with  Zwingli  and  his  colleagues,  intro- 
ducing the  movement  in  his  city.  Laying  stress 
upon  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  faith  and  ordinances, 
he  attacked  the  mass,  the  claims  of  the  pope,  and 
the  orders  of  the  Roman  Gatholic  Church.  The 
writings  of  the  Reformers  were  spread  abroad, 
along  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the 
New  Testament;  but  the  council  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  interfere,  since  the  movement  had 
caught  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  people.  On 
Feb.  27,  1524,  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  exconmiu- 
nicated  Schappeler,  with  the  result  of  the  greatest 
public  excitement  at  Memmingen.  On  Dec.  7, 1524, 
he  administered  holy  communion  in  both  species 
and  celebrated  baptism  in  the  German  language. 
Finally  a  public  disputation  was  held,  Jan.  2-7, 
1525,  in  which  Schappeler  presented  his  profession 
in  seven  articles:  he  renoimced  (1)  the  oral  confes- 
sional; (2)  supplication  to  Mary  and  the  saints; 
(3)  the  practise  of  tithes;  (4)  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  which  he  regarded  as  a  memorial;  (5)  pur- 
gatory; (6)  he  demanded  the  Eucharist  in  both 
kinds;  (7)  he  proclaimed  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers.  He  overwhelmed  his  adversaries  with 
Scripture.  Practical  results  followed.  The  council, 
after  taking  advice  from  other  scholars  in  neighbor- 
ing towns,  approved  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
permitted  monks  and  nims  to  abandon  the  cloisters, 
subjected  the  priests  to  taxation  and  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, forbade  the  tithe  of  the  laity,  and  abolished 
the  mass.  Schappeler  attracted  not  only  an  en- 
thusiastic following  in  the  town  but  also  among  the 
peasants  of  the  surroimding  coimtry,  who  were  op- 
pressed with  economic  and  legal  grievances.  As 
the  author  of  the  famous  twelve  articles,  he  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  impending  Peasants'  War 
(q.v.). 

His  Swiss  nature  had  asserted  itself  in  his  attitude 
on  social  and  political  afiFairs.  From  the  beginning 
he  spoKe  on  behalf  of  the  lower  classes,  and  was  wont 
to  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  council  to  the  whole 
eommumty  of  dtisens.  The  council's  admonition 
only  made  him  more  discreet.    From  the  year  1523 


he  vigorously  opposed  the  right  of  demanding 
tithes,  but  he  warned  the  peasants  repeatedly 
against  resort  to  violence.  He  took  no  part,  per- 
sonally, in  the  peasant  parliament  of  the  delegates 
of  the  three  groups  of  Alg&u,  Lake  Constance,  and 
Baltringen  in  1525  at  Memmingen,  but  from  Schap- 
peler proceeded  imdoubtedly  the  demand  that  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
a  basis  must  be  sought  in  divine  law.  He  thoroughly 
approved  of  peasant  organization  in  order  to  carry 
out  this  theoretical  demand.  The  proposal  for  a 
Christian  union  of  peasants  that  his  friend  and 
follower,  Sebastian  Lotser,  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
carry  out,  thwarted  by  the  Swabian  League,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  scheme  of  Schappeler's.  The 
authorship  of  the  twelve  articles  has  been  variously 
attributed,  partly  because  Schappeler  subsequently 
did  not  acknowledge  them  and  pa^y  because  of  tlie 
failiu^  to  notice  the  inner  resemblance  to  the  ten 
articles  submitted  by  the  Memmingen  peasants  to 
the  council,  Feb.  23-Mar.  3,  1525,  of  which  the 
former  seem  an  enlarged  and  more  refined  version. 
Nevertheless,  the  ten  articles  must  be  taken  as  a 
sublimation  of  the  long-<;ontinued  public  instruction 
of  Schappeler.  When  the  parliament  met,  Mar. 
&-30,  the  ten  articles  were  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
Christian  imion,  and  they  had  to  be  revised  and 
strengthened  by  the  support  of  Scripture.  Whether 
Schappeler  performed  this  of  his  own  accord  <x  was 
prompted  by-Lotser  or  other  leaders  remains  un- 
certain. At  any  rate  they  appeared  in  print.  Two 
elements  were  embodied;  ecclesiastical  freedom, 
and  release  from  intolerable  feudalistic  burdens. 
Moreover,  the  Swabian  League,  under  the  implaca- 
ble Leonhard  von  Ech,  refused  all  discussion,  and  in 
the  confusion  it  took  advantage  of  a  long-cher- 
ished desire  for  an  anned  invasion  of  the  imperial 
city,  imder  pretense  that  Memmingen  was  the  breed- 
ing-place of  disturbance  and  Schappeler  the  chief 
agitator,  to  be  visited  with  a  bloody  penalty.  The 
latter  left  the  city  secretly  and  took  refuge  at  St. 
Gall.  Li  1532  the  congregation  sought  his  recall  by 
the  coimcil  in  vain.  After  two  years  the  coundl 
consented  to  the  surrender  of  his  library  and  to  an 
indemnity  of  one  himdred  florins  (about  $45) .  Lat^ 
he  was  preacher  at  Luisibtlhl  and  at  St.  Mang  in 
St.  GalL  (W.  VooT.) 

Bkbzjoorafbt:  F.  Dobel,  AfemmtiH^Mi  in  RtJormationaaUert 
5  portB,  AugtbuxiK,  1877-78  (part  1  deab  with  Schappeler): 
C.  A.  Cornelius,  SHuHen  gur  OeachichU  det  Bauemkritget, 
Munich,  1861;  E.  Rohling,  Die  Rmefutadt  Memminom  in 
der  Zeit  der  evangdiechen  VoUubeweffuno,  ib..  1864;  A. 
Stem.  UAer  die  19  Artikd  der  Bauem,  Leipsic,  1868;  F.  L. 
Baumann,  Die  obereehwObieehen  Battem  .  .  .  und  die  It 
Artikel,  Kempten,  1871;  W.  Voft.  DU  bayrieche  PoUHk 
im  Bauemkriegt  N(irdlinBen,  1883;  Ccmibrida^  Modem  Hie- 
tery,  li.  160, 177, 170;  and  the  literature  under  PsASAim* 
War. 

SCHARLmO,  sharping,  CARL  HENRIK:  Danish 
theologian;  b.  in  Gopenhagen  May  3,  1836.  He 
studied  at  the  Univerdty  of  Copenhagen  (candidate 
in  theology,  1859);  spent  the  years  1860-d3  in  ex- 
tensive travel,  a  result  of  which  was  the  publication 
of  Breve  fra  HoUand  (1864);  Grakefdand  (1866); 
and  En  Pilgrims/card  i  del  heUige  Land  (1876) ;  was 
editor  of  UgMad  for  den  danske  Folkekirke  (1865- 
1868),  and  of  Dansk  Tvdsskrifi  for  Kirke-  og  Folkeliv, 
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LUerahar  og  Kunai  (1869-70);  became  docent  in 
ethics  in  the  imivereity  1867,  and  professor  1870. 
In  1872-74  he  published  his  most  important  work, 
Menneskehed  og  Krisiendonif  in  two  volumes,  a 
philosophy  of  history.  Other  theological  publica- 
tions are  Jacob  BOhmea  TheosopJne  (1879);  Den 
hUherske  Dogmatik  over/or  NttUdena  ktrkdige  og 
videfukaMige  Krav  (1883),  the  address  at  the  uni- 
versity celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  Lu- 
ther's birth;  ChristeUg  Scdddcare  efter  evangdUk- 
luthersk  OpfaUeUe  (2  vols.,  1884-66),  a  systematic 
treatment  of  ethics;  Rdigumena  StMing  i  det  menr 
neskelige  Aandt-  og  Sjtddiv  (1897) ;  and  Det  tvundne 
og  det  Vundnef  Tanker  og  Overvejeleer  ved  Aarhundr 
redskiftet  (1903).  In  theology  Scharling  is  a  con- 
fessional Lutheran,  opposed  to  the  Grundtvig  school 
of  theology,  somewhat  inclined  to  polemics,  in  the 
interest  of  which  he  has  written  several  works,  and 
is  fearless  in  controversy.  He  has  not  confined  his 
literary  activities  to  theology.  Thus  he  is  the  author 
(under  the  pseudonym  of  Nicolai)  of  Ved  Nytaaratid 
iN6dd^PrcB8tegaard(18G2;  many  Danish  editions 
and  translations  into  Oerman,  French,  and  English, 
Ndddebo  Parsonage,  2  vols.,  London,  1867),  charac- 
teristic of  Danish  thoiight  and  personality;  he 
wrote  also  the  novel  Uffe  Hjebn  og  Palle  L&oea 
Bedrifter  (1866);  the  biography  of  Christian  IX. 
and  Queen  Louise  (1895-98).  His  The  Rivah,  or, 
Love  and  War  (London,  1869),  and  Niootai'e  Mar- 
riage (2  vols,  London,  1876)  are  other  works  which 
have  appeared  in  English.  John  O.  Evjbn. 

SCHARTAXJ,  shOr'tau,  HERRIK:  Swedish 
preacher;  b.  at  IfalmO  (16  m.  e.s.s.  of  Copenhagen) 
Sept.  27, 1757;  d.  at  Lund  (24  m.  e.  of  Copenhagen) 
Feb.  2, 1825.  He  was  of  Oerman  descent;  studied 
theology  at  Limd,  1771-78;  was  ordained  in  1780; 
was  domestic  preacher,  and  later  assistant  to  a 
rural  pastor;  but,  1786,  became  diakonus  at  the  ca- 
thedral at  Lund;  archdeacon  in  1793,  and,  besides, 
district  provost,  1800.  In  1810  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  clericals  in  the  diet  which  chose 
the  king.  He  steered  clear  of  the  rationalistic  moral- 
ism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pietism  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren  on  the  other,  between  representatives 
of  which  the  pulpit  was  divided  at  that  time;  and 
while  the  former  preached  the  abstract  formulas  of 
God  the  Father,  and  the  latter  indulged  in  the  mys- 
tical contemplation  of  the  Savior's  blood  and 
wounds,  he  chose  and  preached  with  earnestness  and 
power  the  third  article,  of  the  work  of  sanctification, 
that  is,  the  justification  of  the  sinner  before  God. 
At  the  same  time  he  no  less  earnestly  carried  on  his 
catechetical  work.  (A.  BfiCHEiiSENt.) 

Bibuoorapbt:    Biognphiei  are  by  A.  Undeblad,  Limd. 

1837,  Germ,  truisl..  Leipsie,  1842;    and  H.  M.  Melin. 

Stockholm,  1838. 

SCHAUFFLBR,  shM^er,  ADOLF  FREDERICK: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  Mar. 
7,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  Williams  (College 
(A.B.,  1867),  Union  Theological  Senunary  (1868- 
1869),  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1869- 
1871),  and  from  1872  to  1887  was  pastor  of  Olivet 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City.  Since  1887 
he  has  been  superintendent,  and  since  1902  presi- 
dent, of  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  So- 


ciety, and  has  also  been  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Sunday-school  Association  since  1899  and 
secretary  of  ^e  International  Sunday-school  Lesson 
Commission  since  1902.  In  theology  he  is  a  con- 
servative. He  has  written  Wage  of  Working  (Bos- 
ton, 1891);  The  Teacher,  the  Child,  and  the  Book 
(1900);  The  Pastor  as  Leader  of  Sunday-School 
Forces  (Nashville,  1903);  Sparks  from  a  Superin- 
tendence Anvil;  practical  Helper  for  every  Sunday- 
school  Worker  (1909);  and  Knowing  and  Teaching 
the  Scholar  (1910). 

SCHAUFFLER,  ALBERT  HENRY:  Missionary, 
"Apostle  to  the  Slavs  of  the  United  States," 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  William  Gbtt- 
lieb  SchaufOier;  b.  at  Constantinople,  Turkey,  Sept. 
4,  1837;  d.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Feb.  15,  1905.  He 
came  to  America,  Apr.,  1855,  to  enter  Williams 
College,  and  graduated  tiierefrom  in  1859.  After 
completing  a  course  in  Andover  Seminary  (1861) 
he  studied  a  year  (1862)  at  Harvard  Law  School 
in  preparation  for  teachhig  at  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  return  to  Turkey,  he  became 
professor  of  law  for  two  years  in  that  institution; 
but  a  preference  for  missionary  work  led  to  his 
ordination,  on  June  3,  1865,  at  Pera,  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  employment  by  the  American  Board 
in  that  city  until  1870.  While  he  was  in  America 
on  furlough  (1872),  the  American  Board  induced 
him  to  open  the  Austrian  mission  field.  He  located 
at  Prague  for  two  years  (1872-74)  and  then  at 
BrOnn,  Moravia,  for  seven  years  (1874-81).  He 
was  influential  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  a  decree  which  gave  to  Protestant 
churches  and  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation a  fair  amoimt  of  religious  freedom  in  the 
Austrian  Empire. 

Obliged  by  afiSiction  to  return  to  America  (1881) 
he  was  persuaded  to  undertake  mission  work  among 
Bohemians  settled  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  began 
work  in  Olivet  Chapel  in  1882,  and  in  1883  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  Slavic  missions  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  organised  Bethlehem 
(Bohemian)  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (1888);  opened  Bohemian  missions  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Crete,  Neb.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Silver  Lake,  Minn.;  Slovak  missions  in 
Pittsburg  and  its  suburbs;  Polish  missions  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Bay  City,  Mich.,  be- 
sides furnishing  inspiration,  counsel,  and  workers 
to  other  denominations  which  desired  to  enter 
where  Congregationalists  could  not  undertake  such 
work.  To  carry  forward  this  Slavic  work  he 
founded  two  new  institutions  for  the  training  of 
Slavic  workers,  the  Slavic  department  of  Oberlin 
College  for  the  training  of  ministers,  and  the  Bethle- 
hem Bible  and  Missionary  Training  School  for 
women,  as  Bible  readers. 

He  consecrated  to  missionary  service  a  rare  abil- 
ity. His  vigorous  constitution  withstood  peril, 
persecution,  and  incessant  toil.  His  disciplined 
mind  tolerated  only  methodic,  exact  work,  which 
he  performed  with  unusual  despatch.  He  was  re- 
sourceful and  cautious,  and  where  diplomacy  of 
a  high  order  was  required,  his  honest,  fearless,  and 
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broad  grasp  of  the  situation  secured  for  him  suc- 
cess and  the  lasting  respect  of  his  opponent0.  He 
served  the  interest  of  foreign  and  home  missionary 
work,  especially  as  a  linguist.  His  mastery  of 
languages  enabled  him  to  begin  work  at  once  in  the 
Austrian  field  and  later  to  meet  the  incoming  for- 
eigner to  America  with  a  greeting  in  his  mother 
tongue.  H  J  had  a  wann,  sympathetic,  and  generous 
heart,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  befitted  his 
stability  of  character  and  conscientiousness. 

FRANas  Methkrall  Whitlock. 

SCHAUFFLBRy  shaufaer,  WILLIAM  GOTTLIEB: 

Missionary,  father  of  the  preceding;  b.  at  Stuttgart, 
WOrttemberg,  Aug.  22, 1708;  d.  at  New  Yoric  Jan. 
26,  1883.  In  1804  his  father  removed  to  Odessa, 
South  Russia.  In  1820  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  missionary  work  and  in  1826  emigrated  to 
America  and  studied  at  Andover,  1826-^1.  Under 
the  care  of  the  American  Board,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  resided  and  labored,  1831-74. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  and  for  their  benefit  revised  and  superin- 
tended the  publication  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew-Spanish  (at  Vienna,  183^-42).  But  his 
great  work  was  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Osmanli-Turkish,  the  language  of  the  educated 
Turks.  This  occupied  him  eighteen  years.  For  his 
services  to  the  German  colony  at  Constantinople  he 
was  decorated  by  King  William  of  Prussia.  After 
1877  he  lived  in  New  York.  He  was  a  remarkable 
linguist,  being  familiar  with  nineteen  languages  and 
able  to  preach  extemporaneously  in  German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Turkish.  He  pub- 
lished MedUations  on  the  Last  Days  of  Christ  (Boston, 
1837). 

BnuooKAPRT:   His  AuUAunjravhy  was  edited  by  his  mos, 
with  introduction  by  £.  A.  Park.  New  York,  1888. 

SCHAUMBUR6-LIPPE,  shaumn[>uig-lip'pe:  A 
German  principality  boimded  by  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia;  capital 
BQckeburg;  area  131  square  miles;  population 
(1905)  45,000,  most  of  whom  are  Lutherans.  In 
its  present  extent  the  principality  dates  from  1640. 
Like  Lippe  (q.v.)  the  coimtiy  was  Christianised  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Rome  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  counts  of  the  house  of 
Schaumburg  held  high  positions  in  the  Roman 
Church,  the  Reformation  made  its  way  into  the 
country  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  However, 
in  the  decade  following  1560  the  countxy  became 
Evangelical,  and  the  Mecklenburg  Church  Order 
of  1552  was  adopted.  In  1614  Prince  Ernest  pro- 
mulgated a  new  church  order  which  was  only  mildly 
Lutheran.  From  1636  the  reigning  family  at 
Backeburg  has  adhered  to  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  the  population  as  a  whole  has  remained 
Lutheran.  The  Lutherans  have  eighteen  parishes, 
imder  a  superintendent  and  two  district  superin- 
tendents, and  recently  their  conslstorial  constitu- 
tion has  been  supplemented  after  the  modem  syno- 
dal plan.  The  Reformed  CSiurch,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  parish  at  BQckeburg  and  another  at 
Stadthagen,  has  belonged  to  the  federation  of  Re- 
formed churches  in  Lower  Saxonv  for  two  hun- 


dred years.   The  Roman  Catholics  likewise  have  two 
parishes  with  full  parochial  rights. 

(F.  H.  Brandes.) 

SCHECHTER,  shen'ter,  SOLOMOH:  Anglo- 
American  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Fokshani  (100  m. 
n.e.  of  Bucharest),  Rumania,  Dec.  7,  1847.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Talmudical  school  of  Vienna 
and  at  the  universities  of  the  same  city  and  Berlin. 
In  1882  he  went  to  England  as  tutor  in  rabbinics  to 
Claude  G.  Montefiore  and  eight  years  later  was  ap- 
pcnnted  lecturer  on  the  Talmud  at  the  University 
of  C]!ambridge,  where  he  became  reader  in  rab- 
binics in  the  following  year.  In  1893  he  visited 
Italy  and  five  years  later  went  to  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, discovering  in  (>airo  the  valuable  (jenizah 
collection  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  including  the 
Hebrew  original  of  parts  of  Ecclesiasticus.  In  1898 
he  was  appointed  external  examiner  in  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  and  in  1899  became  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  at  University  College,  London. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  president  ci  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  of  America,  New  York  City. 
He  has  edited  Ahot  de  Rabbi  NaJUm  (Vienna,  1887); 
The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira:  Portions  of  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiasticus  from  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  the  Cairo 
Genizah  Collection  (in  collaboration  with  C.  Taylor 
(Cambridge,  1899);  Midrash  hag^Oadol  (1902);  and 
Documents  of  Jewish  Sectaries  (2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1910).  He  has  written  Studies  in  Judaism  (two 
series,  189^1906);  and  Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic 
Theology  (1909).  For  a  time  he  was  Talmudical 
editor  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

SCHEEL,  sh^l,  JUERGEN  OTTO  EHIAR  IH- 
MANUEL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Tondem 
(25  m.  n.w.  of  Flensburg),  Sleswick-Holstein,  Mar. 
7,  1876.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
HaUe  (1895-97)  and  Kiel  (1897-99;  He.  theoL, 
1900),  and  was  privat-docent  for  ssrstematic  the- 
ology at  the  latter  institution  from  1900  to  1905, 
when  he  was  made  titular  processor.  Since  1906  he 
has  been  associate  professor  of  church  histoxy  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  modem  historical  and  critical  school,  and  has 
written:  Die  Anschauung  AugusHn's  von  Christi 
Person  und  Werke  (Tubingen,  1901);  Luthers 
SteHung  zwr  heUigen  Schrift  (1902);  Wie  erhaUen 
wir  das  Erbe  der  Reformation  in  den  geistigen  Kdmp- 
fen  der  GegenwartT  (Leipsic,  1904);  Die  dogma- 
tische  Behandlung  der  Tauflehre  in  der  modemen 
posUivtn  Theologie  (Tubingen,  1906);  Individual- 
ismus  und  Gemeinschaftsleben  in  der  Auseinander- 
setzung  Luthers  mU  Karlstadty  1624-26  (1907) ;  and 
Die  modeme  Rdigionspsychologie  (1908);  besides 
editing  the  Enchiridion  of  St.  Augustine  (TQbingen, 
1903),  and  the  first  two  supplementary  volumes  to 
the  Berlin  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  (Berlin, 
1905). 

SCHEELE,  sh^l'e*,  ENXTT  HEITIfING  GEZELIUS 
VON:  Swedish  Lutheran;  b.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
May  31,  1838;  graduated  at  Upsala;  became 
privat-docent,  1865;  provost,  1877;  ordinaiy 
member  of  consistory,  1878;  professor,  1879;  in- 
spector of  the  teachers'  seminary,  1880;  censor  of 
the  demission  examinations  in  the  Swedish  upper 
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schools,  1884;  and  in  1885  was  appointed  bishop 
ofWisby.  He  was  member  of  the  house  of  nobility 
in  the  Swedish  parliament,  1865-66;  and  in  1901 
represented  his  university  and  coimtry  at  the  Yale 
bicentennial.  He  is  the  author  in  Swedish  of  "The 
Ontological  Evidence  of  the  Existence  of  God" 
(Upeala,  1863);  "The  Preparations  of  the  Theo- 
logical Rationalism"  (1868);  "Church  Catechising" 
(1869);  " Theological SymboUcs"  (1877-79);  "Prom 
the  Court  into  the  Sanctuary"  (Stockhohn,  1879), 
and  "The  Fight  for  the  Peace"  (1881). 

SCHEFFER,  sheffer,  JACOB  6YSBERT  DE 
HOOP:  Dutch  ecclesiastical  historian  and  leader 
of  the  Mennonites  in  Holland;  b.  at  The  Hague 
Sept.  28, 1819;  d.  at  Amsterdam  Dec.  31, 1893.  He 
studied  theology  at  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht,  in- 
tending to  become  a  Mennonite  preacher,  but  took 
a  lively  interest  in  literary  questions,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  in  1844  of  the  Vereeniging  voor  oude 
Nederlandsche  letterkimde.  His  interest  in  art  and 
letters  was  evident  throughout  his  life,  as  when  he 
edited  Navaracher  (the  Dutch  "  Notes  and  Queries"). 
From  1848  to  1859  he  was  a  Mennonite  preacher  at 
Hoom,  Groningen,  and  Amsterdam.  Then  he  be- 
came professor  in  the  seminary  of  the  Algemeene 
Doopsgezinde  SociSteit.  With  the  elevation  in 
1877  of  the  Amsterdam  Athemeum  to  the  rank  of  a 
university,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Old- 
Testament  exegesis  and  early  Christian  literature, 
while  he  continued  to  lectins  on  the  history  of  the 
sect  and  practical  theology  in  the  Mennonite  semi- 
nary. His  most  important  work  was  done  in  the  field 
of  church  history,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  edited 
(1870-80)  with  Willem  Moll  the  periodical  StudUn 
en  Bijdragen.  In  this  first  appeared  his  principal 
production,  the  Geschiedenis  der  Kerkhervorming  in 
Nederland  van  hoar  onUtaan  tot  1631  (2  vols.,  Am- 
sterdam, 1873),  a  definitive  treatment  of  the  b^n- 
nings  of  Dutch  Protestantism.  A  number  of 
studies  in  the  history  of  the  Mennonites,  many  of 
them  appearing  in  the  Doopsgezinde  Bijdragen, 
which  he  edited  from  1870  to  1893,  showed  re- 
markable industry  and  acuteness.  A  third  depart- 
ment of  his  studies  dealt  with  the  Browmsts,  or 
English  Independents  settled  in  Holland,  from 
whom  came  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"  (see  C>3NOReoa- 
noNAUSTs),  and  Scheffer  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  these  people  (in  the  Ver- 
dagen  der  Koninklijke  Akademie) .  Scheffer  was  next 
led  to  take  up  the  history  of  baptism  by  immersion, 
which  he  treated  in  the  Verdagen  of  1882.  His 
researches  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
Baptist  theory  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  the 
doctrine  of  immersion  from  the  apostles,  and  their 
importance  has  been  recognized  by  the  best  modem 
Baptist  authors,  such  as  Newman  and  Lehman. 
No  one  among  the  Mennonites  was  better  known 
abroad  than  Scheffer,  whose  work  brought  him  into 
correspondence  with  many  foreign  scholars.  At 
home  he  occupied  for  thirty  years  a  position  of  great 
influence  among  the  members  of  his  communion, 
whose  activity  he  promoted  in  manifold  ways. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  liberal 
theology  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  "Gro- 
ningen School."     Though  devoted  to  his  own  re- 


ligious body,  he  never  assumed  that  this  alone  pos- 
sessed the  truth  or  forgot  proper  consideration  and 
charity  toward  other  churches.     He  was  an  admi- 
rable type  of  the  liberal,  highly  educated,  thought- 
ful Dutch  Mennonite.  S.  CJbameb. 
Bibuograpry:   Sketches  of  his  life  are  by  Rogge.  in  the 
"  Yearbook  "  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1894;    and  by  A.  Winkler  Prins,  Leyden,  1894;    cf. 
Doop^etindB  Biidragen,  1895,  pp.  1  sqq. 

SCHEFFLER,  shefler,  JOHARN  (ANGELUS 
SILESIUS):  German  mystic  and  poet;  b.  at  Bres- 
lau  1624;  d.  there  July  9,  1677.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Strasburg  (1643-44),  in  Holland  (1644-47), 
and  Padua  (1647-48).  In  Holland  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jacob  Boehme's  theosophical  and 
mystical  writings,  brought  from  Silesia  by  Abraham 
von  Franckenberg.  On  his  return  (1649)  he  became 
physician  to  the  zealous  Lutheran  count,  Sylvius 
Nimrod  von  Wtlrttemberg-Oels,  at  Oels  in  Silesia. 
He  was  intimate  with  Franckenberg,  which  prob- 
ably led  to  his  dismissal.  Upon  the  death  of  Franck- 
enberg (1652),  he  wrote  an  elegy,  Ehrengeddchtnis, 
which  contained,  in  the  style  of  Boehme,  the  main 
ideas  of  all  his  later  writings.  In  1652  he  went  to 
Breslau,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  the  same  time  assuming  the 
name  Angelus,  from  a  Spanish  mystic  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  gave  the  reasons  for  his  con- 
version in  his  GrUndliche  Ursachen  (Olmatz,  1653). 
In  his  desire  for  mystical  union  with  Crod  he  was  re- 
pelled by  the  Lutheran  religion  as  represented  in  the 
court  preacher  at  Oels,  through  its  objection  to  the 
contemplative  life  and  asceticism;  and  he  thought 
to  obtain  freedom  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  stood  for  the  communion  of  the  saints  and 
seemed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  Mar.,  1654,  he  became  court  physician  to  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  III.,  an  honorary  office  without 
duties  or  emoluments,  but  exempting  him  from 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  con- 
fession. He  lived  quietly  at  Breslau,  engaged  in  a 
comparative  study  of  doctrines  and  the  preparation 
of  his  literary  publications.  The  only  incident  re- 
ported of  this  period  was  that  he  led  a  pilgrimage 
(1656)  to  the  convent  of  Trebnitz,  three  miles 
distant. 

In  1661  the  brooding  mystic  suddenly  issued 
forth  as  a  fanatical  controversialist  against  Protes- 
tantism. He  entered  the  order  of  the  Minorites  and 
received  ordination  as  a  priest.  He  received  strong 
support  from  Sebastian  von  Rostock,  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  who  were 
successively  bishops  of  Breslau.  At  the  vicar's 
instigation,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  at  the 
first  occurrence  of  which  Scheffler  carried  the  mon- 
strance. The  impending  peril  from  the  Turks 
brought  forth  a  tract,  Von  den  Ursachen  der  tttrki- 
8chen  Ueberziehung  und  Zertretung  des  Volke8  Gottea 
(Neisse,  1664),  in  which  he  ascribed  the  danger  to 
the  divine  judgment  upon  the  apostasy  of  the  Prot- 
estants. After  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  wrote 
Christschrift  von  den  herrlichen  Kenmeichen  des 
Volkes  Gottes,  in  which  he  claimed  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  as  proof  that  only  a  Roman  theocracy  could 
help  Christendom.    Counterblasts  came  from  Chris- 
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tlan  Chemnitz  (q.v.)  and  Adam  Schemer,  and  a  long 
and  bitter  polemical  feud  ensued.  Scheffler  was 
appointed  ootirt-marahal  and  councilor  to  Sebas- 
tian von  Rostock,  now  bishop-prince  and  imperial 
supreme  commander  in  Silesia.  The  consequence 
was  that  Scheffler's  polemics  of  impassioned  enmity 
acquired  peculiar  significance  and  were  read  all 
over  Germany.  Of  these  he  issued  fifty-five  in 
twelve  years;  thirty-nine  were  selected  by  him- 
self and  published  posthumously  under  the  title 
Eedetiologia  (Neisse,  1677). 

Scheffler  attained  more  permanent  fame  as  a  poet. 
One  of  his  two  principal  works  was  Johannis  Angdi 
SUeni  Qeistreiche  Sinnr  und  Schlussreime  (Vienna, 
1657).  It  contained  in  five  books  1,410  epigrams 
with  superscriptions,  consisting  of  two,  four,  and 
rarely  more  Alexandrine  verses.  An  appendix  con- 
tained ten  sonnets.  Tliese,  with  two  poems  of 
considerable  length,  five  epigrams  in  quatrain,  and 
246  in  couplets,  fonn  the  sixth  book  dT  the  second 
edition  known  as  Cherubiniache  Wandermumn 
(Glats,  1674).  In  this  work  Scheffler's  theosophical 
and  mystical  wisdom  of  life  is  expressed  in  brief, 
terse  sentences.  Man's  goal  should  be  unity  with 
Qod  obtained  by  absorption  in  him ;  and  Qod  is  love. 
Man  experiences  Qod  not  by  thought  but  by  be- 
coming what  God  is,  by  renimciation,  patience, 
humility,  and  love.  The  work  ia  more  metaphysical 
in  character  than  ethical  or  dogmatic.  Though  it  is 
obscure  and  not  without  self-contradiction  in  fonn, 
exposing  the  author  to  the  charge  of  pantheism, 
yet  much  is  contained  that  is  truly  profound. 
For  many  thoughts  he  makes  acknowledgment  to 
predecessors;  namely,  Augustine  Bonaventura,  Jan 
van  Ruysbroeck  (qq.v.),  Heinrich  Harpius,  and 
especially  Johann  Tauler  (q.v.),  but  he  leaves  out 
Valentine  Weigel  and  JiJcob  Boehme,  evidently 
because  the  book  was  issued  imder  Roman  Catholic 
censorship.  His  book  of  spiritual  hymns  is  still 
more  famous,  Heilige  Seelenhut  oder  geisttiche 
HirtenUeder  der  in  ikrem  Jeaum  veiii^ften  Psyche 
geaungen  von  Johann  Angdo  SUeno  und  von  Herm 
Georgia  Joaepho  mit  atubundig  achUnen  Mdodien 
geziert  (Breslau,  no  date).  It  consisted  of  three 
books  containing  143  hymns,  each  with  a  melody. 
It  appeared  in  1657,  and  the  same  year  a  fourth 
book  with  thirty-two  hymns  and  melodies  was 
added.  A  second  edition  (Breslau,  1668)  appeared 
with  205  hymns.  The  subject  matter  c^  these 
hymns  consists  of  love  and  yearning  of  the  soul  for 
Jesus  and  the  worshipful  wonder  at  his  glory;  and 
they  are  of  the  pietistic,  personal  kind,  characteris- 
tic of  the  subjective  dotage  of  the  mystics.  The 
various  hymnals  of  the  later  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  especially  that  of  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren,  contained  many  selections,  which  dis- 
appeared during  the  period  of  rationalism.  In 
the  recent  Evangelical  h3ann-book  the  best  ones 
reappear;  such  as  "Ich  wiU  dich  lieben  meine 
Stdrcke''  (1657),  '' LiAe  die  du  mich  turn  BUde" 
(1657),  "Aftr  nach  ejfiich^  Chrietua  unaer  Hdd" 
(1668),  "Ach  aagt  mir  nicht  von  Gold  und  Schatzen'* 
(1657),  and  ^Jeaua  iat  der  aehOnaie  Nam''  (1657). 
Another  book  of  poems  is  the  Sintdiche  Beachreilh 
ung  der  vier  letgten  Dinge  (Schweidnits,  1675).  His 
poetical  works  were  collected  in  two  vols,  by  D.  A. 


Rosenthal  (R^gensburg,  1862);  and  SelecHona 
from  hia  Rhymea  was  published  in  English  by  P. 
Gams  (Chicago,  1909). 

From  his  hymns  and  poems  many  translatiozis 
into  English  have  been  made,  though  rarely  do  these 
embrace  more  than  parts  of  the  originals.    Noted 
among  these  are  "Esrth  has  nothing  sweet  or  fair," 
by  Miss  Cox;    "Make  my  heart  a  garden  fair"; 
"Jesus  is  the  highest  name,"  by  A.  T.  Russell; 
"Morning  Star  in  darksome  night,"  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth;    and  "Where  wilt  thou  go?     since  night 
draws  near,"  by  A.  Crull.         (Carl  Bebtheau.) 
BiBUoaBArar:   A.  Kahlert,  Anffdus  SUetiut,  dne  Htterar- 
kitloritcfu  UnUnwAuno,  BmlAU,  1853  (best);  J.  J.  Ram- 
bMh,  AntKolooie  ehrutUeher  0€$Ano€,  iii.  90  aqq.,  Altona, 
1819;    W.  Sohnuier.  Angdiu  SUeaiua  und  mine  Myttik, 
Hftlk,  1863;    a.  SehiMter,   in  ZHT,  1867,  pp.  427  aqq^ 
F.  Kem,  /.  Sektffisru  ChvnAim§cher  WamtUnmann,  Leip- 
no,  1866;   E.  E.  Kooh.  Osachiekte  dm  KutKenUedea,  iv.  3 
sqq.,  Stuttcart,  1868;   W.  Lindeauum,  Angthu  SOeaiuM, 
BUd  mnm  KonotrtUtn,  Di/AUn  und  StreiWmlogen,  Fret- 
burg,   1876;    A.  Seltouum,  Angtiut  SiUaiut   und   meine 
MyUik,  Braslau,  1896;  R.  von  Krmlik  von  Meyenwalden« 
AngduM  SiUriiu  und  die  chrUUicke  Myetik,  Fimnkfort, 
1902;    W.  Nella,  GeeehicfUe  dee  deuteehen  evangelimeken 
Kirehenliedee,  pp.  141  sqq.,  Hamboiv.  1904;    idem,  Jo- 
hann aehegler,  ib.  1904;  ADB,  i.  463-466;  Julian,  Hym- 
noUtoy*  PP-  1004-07;  KL,  at.  1766-67. 

SCHEIBEL,  sh(iia>el,  JOHANH  GOTTFRIED:  Ger- 
man Lutheran;  b.  at  Breslau  Sept.  16,  1783;  d.  at 
Nuremberg  Mar.  21,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Halle  (1801-04);  became  min- 
ister at  Breslau  1804-18;  and  theological  professor 
in  the  University  of  Breslau  after  1818.  ScheibeFs 
open  profession  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  on  justification,  original  sin,  and  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was  quite 
unusual  and  occasioned  no  little  antagonism;  but 
though  his  mode  of  expression  was  involved  and 
not  popular,  he  gradually  gathered  a  following  of 
believing,  positive  Christians  from  all  classes  about 
himself.  Religion  seemed  to  him  something  ready- 
made,  and  not  only  what  was  revealed,  but  what 
was  evident  to  him,  seemed  to  him  important  and 
necessary.  His  faith  was  the  certainty  that  the 
matter  in  question  was  contained  in  Scripture. 
His  first  publication,  Einige  Worte  Hber  die  Wahrheit 
der  chrisUichen  Religion  (1815),  was  an  attack  upon 
the  rationalistic  criticisms  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  creation  and  atonement.  In  his  Unter- 
auchungen  aber  Btbd  tmd  Kirchengeackichte  (1816) 
he  pleaded  especially  for  the  authenticity  of  the  Old- 
Testament  books.  He  became  a  sturdy  opponent, 
after  1814,  of  the  movement  for  the  union  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Prussia,  mainly 
in  his  anxiety  for  the  Lutheran  view  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. When  the  synod  at  Breslau  b^gan  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  church  order,  he  felt  constrained 
to  make  a  closer  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
AUgemeine  Unterauchung  der  chriaUichen  Verfase- 
unga-  und  DogmengeachichU  (Breslau,  1819).  The 
pastoral  epistles  of  Paul,  he  claimed,  revealed  a 
government  of  elders  from  the  instructing  and  lay 
classes,  which  also,  he  thought,  Luther  contem- 
plated. His  severe  strictures  on  the  agenda  of  union 
of  King  Frederick  Wilhelm  III.  led  to  his  suspension 
in  1830.    Forbidden  to  take  any  official  position  as 
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well  as  to  engage  in  any  literary  activity  for  the 
Lutheran  Churchi  he  removed  to  Dresden,  1832, 
from  where,  as  hoEMlquarters,  he  continued  the  fight 
by  means  oS  numerous  polemical  tracts.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  polemical  sermon,  the  same  year,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  Dresden,  and  went  to  Hennsdorf , 
near  by.  Compelled  to  leave  this  place  in  1836,  he 
found  asyliun  at  Glauchau  where  he  engaged  again 
in  public  preaching.  Driven  thence  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  at  Nuremberg  in  literary  work.  Just  as 
the  efforts  for  restoration  to  his  professorship  and 
pulpit  at  Breslau  were  being  successfully  completed, 
after  the  death  of  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  he 
passed  away.  (G.  FrobOss.) 

Bublxographt:  M.  Vorbnigg.  Reds  am  Orabe  ScheSMs, 
Nurembexs,  1843;  Lebensiauf  ScheSMa  vom  cberkirchen- 
kctUgiwn  verdfenUieht,  Braslau,  1843;  H.  Steffena,  Wtu 
ich  eritbte,  vol.  ix.,  Braslau.  1844;  T.  Wangwmann,  8i»- 
ben  BQcher  prntsMtehtr  KirehrnHfetehiehis,  Berlin,  1859; 
J.  Nagel,  Die  KAmpfe  der  evano^ieeh-luiheriachen  Kirche 
in  Pntuaen,  OQtenloh,  1869;  R.  Rooholl.  Die  Gemhiehte 
der  eoanoeliachen  Kirche  in  Deuteehland,  Leipato,  1897; 
£.  Ziemer.  Die  MieeiontlhiUiokeU  der  evanodieeK-lulheri- 
wehen  Kirche  in  Pretueen,  Elberfeld.  1904;  O.  FrobfiM, 
Kme  Ahwehr,  ib.  1906;  ADB,  zxx.  693-690. 

SCHELHORN,  shelOiOm,  JOHANN  GEORG: 
Name  of  two  Lutheran  theologians. 

1.  Johann  Georg  the  Elder:  was  bom  at  Mem- 
mingen  Dec.  8,  1694,  and  died  there  Mar.  31, 
1773.  He  studied  philosophy  and  philology  at  the 
University  of  Jena  1712-14  and  after  1717;  was 
librarian  in  his  native  town  and  co-rector  at  the 
school,  1725-32;  pastor  at  Buxach  and  Hardt, 
near  Memniingen,  1732-34,  and  in  Memmingen 
after  1734;  and  also  superintendent  after  1753. 
His  importance  is  that  of  a  collector  of  valuable 
material  and  correspondence,  first  in  AmomUates 
lileraruB  (14  vols.,  Leipsic,  1721-31).  For  the 
celebration  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  1730  he 
wrote  KurzgefauU  ReformatianagesckidUe  der  Stadt 
Memmingen,  and  the  fate  of  the  Salsburg  Protes- 
tants occasioned  the  De  rdigionis  evangdica  in 
pravinda  Saluburgenai  ortu  (Leipsic,  1732).  A 
new  collection  appeared,  Amanitaies  historuB  eo- 
desiasticcB  et  litercaruB  (2  vols.,  1737-40),  after  he 
came  into  possession  <k  the  literary  remains  and 
correspondence  of  his  deceased  friend,  Zacharias 
Konrad  of  Uffenbach.  Among  his  valuable  works 
were,  De  vUa,  foHs  ac  merUia  Philippi  Camerarii 
(Nuremberg,  1740);  Commercii  epiaiolaria  Uffen^ 
bachii  (Memmingen,  175^58);  and  ErgdUlichr 
keiten  atu  der  Kirchenhistorie  und  Literahar  (3  vols.» 
Leipsic,  1761-64). 

2.  The  Younger,  son  of  the  above;  b.  at  Mem- 
mingen Dec.  4,  1733;  d.  there  Nov.  22, 1802.  He 
studied  philology,  history,  and  theology  at  Gdtting- 
en  and  TQbingen  after  1750;  was  pastor  at  Buxach 
and  Hardt  after  1756;  and  became  associate  of 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  at  Memmingen,  1762, 
also  city  librarian  there;  and  in  1793,  superintendent 
of  Memmingen.  Among  his  works  were.  Beiirdge 
zur  ErUliUerung  der  Geschichie,  beeanders  der  SchvOh- 
iechen  Kirchenr  und  OeUhrten-OeechichU  (Mem- 
mingen, 1772-75);  and  Kleinere  kiatorisehe  Schriften 
(2  vols.,  1789-90).  (T.  Kolde.) 
Bibuographt:   F.  Braun,  /.  O,  Schelhom,  in  BeiM^e  ttar 

bayeriachen   Kirehenffeeehiehtef    vol.    iv.,    Eiiangen.    1898 
(supersedes  all  earlier  discuasions);  ADB,  xxx.  756-769. 


SCHELL,  HERMAN:  Crerman  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Freiburg  Feb.  28,  1850;  d.  at  Wttrsburg  May 
31,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Freiburg  (1868-70)  and  Wttnburg  (1870-73), 
and  at  the  College  of  the  Anima,  Rome  (1879-81); 
and  after  1885  was  professor  of  apologetics,  com- 
parative religion,  and  the  history  of  Christian  art 
in  the  University  of  Wttrzburg,  of  which  he  was 
rector  in  1896-97.  He  wrote  Die  Einheit  dea 
Seelenlebene  atu  den  Principien  der  aristoteliechen 
Philoaaphie  enhrickeU  (Freiburg,  1873);  Dae 
Wirken  dee  dreieinigen  Gottea  (2  vols.,  Mains, 
1885);  Katholiache  DogmaHk  (4  vols.,  Paderbom, 
1889-93);  GoU  und  Geiat  (2  vols.,  1895-96); 
Kaiholieiamua  ale  Prinzip  dea  FortachriUea  (WOrz- 
burg,  1897);  Daa  Problem  dea  Geiatea  (1897);  Neue 
Zeit  und  aUer  Glaube  (1898);  Apologie  dea  Chriaten- 
tuma  (2  vols.,  Paderbom,  1901-05;  3d  ed.,  1907); 
Chriatua:  daa  Evangdium  und  aeine  weUgeachicfUr 
liche  Bedeutung  (Mains,  1903);  GoUeaglaube  und  nor 
tunviaaenacha/tliche  Wdterkenntnia  (Bamberg,  1904); 
and  Kleinere  Schriften  (Paderbom,  1908). 

SCHELLHIG,  sheriing,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
JOSEPH  VOH:  German  philosopher;  b.  at  Leon- 
berg  (8  m.  w.n.w.  of  Stuttgart)  Jan.  27,  1775;  d. 
at  Rogats  (30  m.  s.e.  of  St.  Gall),  Switzerland, 
Aug.  20, 1854.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
at  TQbingen  from  1790,  and  science  and  mathe- 
matics at  Leipsic,  1796-97.  With  the  assistance  of 
Fichte  and  Goethe,  he  became  professor  at  Jena, 
1798-1803,  where  a  brilliant  literary  and  academic 
career  opened  for  him.  Impelled  by  an  ardent 
philosophic  interest,  during  a  creative  period,  he 
made  it  his  work  to  incorporate  with  his  own  the 
elemental  principles  of  others  as  he  met  them  suc- 
cessively in  his  career,  and  the  result  was  more  a 
stimulating  influence  of  his  vast  prospective  views 
than  the  establishment  of  enduring  fundamentals. 
Starting  out  originally  with  the  absolute  idealism 
of  Fichte,  his  reading  of  Spinoza  led  him  to  supple- 
ment this  by  the  philosophy  of  nature.  This  was 
also  an  unfolding,  as  unconscious  intelligence,  from 
the  absolute.  He  conceived  this  to  proceed  by  a 
synthetic  process  from  the  lower  inorganic  to  the 
Idgher  organic  forms,  issuing  into  conscious  in- 
telligence in  man,  and  he  based  it  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  soul  of  the  world  as  the  organizing  principle. 
Works  of  this  period  were,  Ideen  zur  Philoaaphie  der 
Natur  (Leipsic,  1797);  Van  der  WeUaeeU  (Hamburg, 
1798);  and  Erater  Entwurf  einea  Syatema  der  Phila- 
aophie  (Jena,  1799).  The  contradiction  between  in- 
tellectiial  and  natural  philosophy  is  resolved  by  the 
System  dea  tranazendentalen  Idealiamua  (TQbingen, 
1800),  in  dependence  upon  the  esthetic  philosophy 
of  Kant  and  in  connection  with  the  romanticism  of 
Schiller  and  the  two  Schlegels,  which  aimed  to 
reconcile  philosophy  and  poesy.  As  imconscious 
intelligence  has  been  shown  to  give  rise  in  nature  to 
the  inorganic  and  to  a  series  of  organisms,  at  the 
apex  of  which  is  man,  the  organism  of  conscious 
intelligence,  so  transcendental  idealism  reverses 
the  point  of  view  and  submits  the  objective  as  ideal 
representation,  or  conscious  production.  Its  highest 
fomi  is  art,  in  which  the  harmony  of  subject  and 
object  is  realized.    The  study  of  Spinoza  and  Gior- 
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dano  Bruno  (qq.v.)  prepared  him  to  work  this  out 
into  the  philosophy  of  identity,  which  first  emerged 
in  Zeitachriftfur  speculaiive  Physik  in  1801  (a  journal 
which  he  issued  jointly  with  Hegel),  but  appears 
fused  with  Platonic  idealism  in  Bruno,  oder  Hber  daa 
gdtUiche  und  ruUurliche  Princip  der  Dinge  (Berlin, 
1802),  and  expanded  in  popular  form  in  Varlesungen 
Hberdie  Methode  des  akademischen  Studiunu  (Tu- 
bingen, 1803),  which  has  been  pronounced  a  model 
of  literary  form.  The  absolute  is  defined  as  absolute 
reason  or  the  total  indifference  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject. The  highest  law  of  its  existence  is  absolute 
identity,  or  undifferentiated  imity.  Everything 
that  exists  is  this  absolute  itself.  It  is  the  uni- 
verse itself,  not  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  present  in 
everything  as  both  subject  and  object,  ideal  and  real, 
with  a  preponderance  of  either  one  over  the  other. 
Theology,  as  the  science  of  the  absolute  and  divine 
essence,  is  the  highest  synthesis  of  philosophical  and 
historical  knowledge.  The  antithesis  of  the  real 
and  ideal  occurs  in  the  contrast  of  Hellenism  and 
Christianity.  The  former  illustrates  the  imconscious 
identity  of  nature;  the  ideal  lay  concealed  in  visible 
gods  and  polytheism.  This  was  followed  by  separa- 
tion or  fate  at  the  close  of  the  ancient  world. 
Christianity,  as  the  inception  of  the  period  of  provi- 
dence, follows  with  the  reconciled  unity,  and  with 
God  revealed.  The  incarnation  of  God  is  from 
eternity.  The  ideas  of  Christianity  symbolized  in 
its  dogmas  have  a  speculative  significance.  The 
fundamental  dogma  of  the  Trinity  means  that  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  bom  of  the  essence  of  the  Father 
of  all  things,  is  the  finite  itself  as  it  exists  in  the 
eternal  intuition  of  God,  who  at  the  culmination  of 
his  phenomenal  manifestation  in  Christ  as  suffering 
God  terminates  the  world  of  finiteness  and  opens 
that  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Spirit.  The  consum- 
mation of  the  process  is  the  regeneration  of  esoteric 
Christianity  and  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute 
gospel,  or  the  self-consciousness  of  the  absolute  in 
which  subject  and  object  disappear,  or  the  becoming 
of  God. 

In  consequence  of  his  polemics  Schelling  left 
Jena,  and  was  professor  at  Wttraburg,  1803-16. 
Under  leave  of  absence  he  lectured  at  Stuttgart  in 
1810.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  given  more  and  more 
to  syncretism  and  mysticism.  In  his  PhUoaophie  und 
Religion  (Tubingen,  1804),  he  betrays  a  neoplatonic 
influence  in  affirming  that  finiteness  and  corporeality 
are  the  products  of  a  falling  away  from  the  absolute 
as  the  means  of  the  perfect  revelation  of  God.  The- 
osophical  are  the  views  in  Untersuchungen  Ober  das 
Wesen  der  menachlichen  Freiheit  (Landshut,  1809), 
imder  the  influence  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.  v.) .  He  dis- 
tinguishes in  God,  according  to  the  mystics,  three 
degrees!  indifference,  the  primordial  basis  or 
"abyss"  of  divine  nature;  differentiation  of  this 
into  ground  and  existence:  and^  the  identity  or 
reconciliation  of  the  two.  By  this  he  explains  the 
origin  of  evil.  The  first,  which  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  divine  nature,  without  form  or  personality, 
is  a  dark,  negative  ground,  the  basis  of  reality;  it 
is  that  which  is  in  God,  yet  not  God  himself.  This, 
which  is  described  as  a  certain  yearning  for  self- 
assertion,  is  the  basis  of  the  bare  existence  of  all 
things.    Man,  who  is  immanent  in  God,  is  capable 


of  freedom;  i.  e.,  of  enlightenment.  By  virtue  of 
the  dark  ground,  he  has  a  particular  will;  as  gifted 
by  understanding  he  is  the  organ  of  the  universal 
will.  The  separation  of  the  two  is  the  occasion  of 
evil  or  imperfection. 

The  feud  with  F.  H.  Jacobi  (q.v.),  president  of  the 
academy,  who  severely  assailed  these  views,  led  to 
Schelling's  departure  from  Munich  in  1820.  He 
lectured  several  semesters  at  Erlangen,  and  was 
ordinary  professor  of  the  new  university  at  Munich, 
1827-40.  During  this  period,  restive  criticisms  of 
the  system  of  Hegel,  who,  though  his  senior  yet  his 
follower,  had  resolved  his  principle  of  absolute  iden- 
tity into  a  system  of  synthetic  Ic^c,  began  to  ap- 
pear. Lecturing  at  Berlin,  1840-46,  he  further 
develops  the  departiue  nmde  in  his  treatise  on  free- 
dom. God,  he  now  acclaims,  may  indeed  be  con- 
ceived as  the  culmination  of  a  process  in  thought, 
but  not  of  an  objective  process.  Ther^ore,  he 
partly  reverses  his  position  and  declares  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel  as  well  as  his  own  pantheistic  system 
to  be  merely  negative,  which  he  supplements  with 
a  positive  philosophy.  Falling  back  on  Kant's 
criticism  of  the  ontological  argument,  he  finds  God 
not  immanent  in  thought,  but  transcendent;  not 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  but  absolute  first.  God 
creates  by  a  free  act  of  will;  and  in  positive  philoso- 
phy, the  real  universe  thus  created,  as  well  as  the 
real  God  viewed  as  an  objective  principle,  are  not 
subjects  of  the  speculative  reason,  but  of  experience, 
guided  by  the  documents  of  revelation.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  theoretical  are  merely  preparatory, 
affording  ideals  as  means  to  the  positive.  Schelling 
distinguishes  in  absolute  Spirit  possiLility  of  being, 
pure  being,  and  absolute  free  being,  which  in  crea- 
tion reveal  themselves  as  the  three  potencies — 
unconscious  will,  or  causa  materialis;  conscious 
will,  or  causa  efficiens;  and  their  union,  causa  finalis. 
They  furnish  the  basis  of  the  Trinity.  In  nature 
potencies,  at  the  end  of  revelation,  or  creation,  they 
are  three  perfect  personalities  in  one  God.  The 
potencies  which  exist  in  man  as  God's  image  suf- 
fered separation  by  the  fall.  In  consequence,  the 
second  was  deprived  of  its  divine  reality  and  was  de- 
graded to  a  potency  operating  only  in  purely  natural 
ways.  It  regains  its  total  freedom  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  man,  through  the  theogonic  process;  first  in 
mythology  and  then  in  revelation.  This  was  the 
subject  of  his  philosophy  of  m3rthology  and  revela- 
tion, respectively,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Religion  " 
(in  SdnUlichtn  Werke,  14  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1856-61). 
Following  the  suggestion  of  Fichte,  Schelling  divides 
the  Christian  era  into  Petrine  Christianity,  or 
Catholicism;  Pau'ine,  or  Protestantism;  and  the 
Johannean  with  its  idea  of  the  Logos,  the  Church  of 
the  Future.   See  Idealism,  II.,  §§  6, 8;  Pantheism, 

§7. 

BiBUooRAPBY.  Besides  the  works  ^m  the  histoiy  of  philoso- 
phy (e.g.,  by  J.  E.  Erdmann,  3  vols.,  London,  1892-98; 
W.  Windelband.  New  York,  1893;  F.  Ueberweg.  e<L 
Heinze,  9th  ed.,  Berlin,  1901-05)  consult.  F.  K6ppen. 
Schdlinq'a  Lehre,  oder  daa  Oatue  der  Philotophie  des  abao- 
Ifden  Niehi»,  Hamburg,  1803;  F.  Berg,  Sextua,  oder  aber 
die  ahaolute  Erkenntniaa  von  ScheUing  Wanbuig.  1804: 
J.  C.  Gdtz,  AntiSextua,  oder  Hber  die  abaolute  ErkentUniaa 
von  SchOling,  Heidelbexg,  1807;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Bio- 
graphia  literaria,  London,  1817;  J.  Fries,  ReinhoUi,  Fiekte 
und  Schelling,  in  Polemiache  Sckriften,  vol.  L,  Halle,  1824; 
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J.  T.  Sohwan,  Sch«Uind*a  aite  und  neuM  Ph%lo9ophie,  Ber- 
lin, 1844;  A.  J.  Matter,  SeheUing,  ou  la  phUo9ophie  de  la 
natttre,  Paris,  1845;  A.  Engels,  Schdlino  und  die  Offen- 
baruno,  Leipaic,  1842;  C.  Kapp,  F.  W.  J.  Sehelling:  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Oesckichte  dec  Tagea,  Leipsic,  1843;  P.  Mar- 
heineke,  Zur  Kritik  dor  tctidlingachen  Offenbarungtphi- 
lasophitt  Berlin,  1843;  C.  L.  Michelet,  EtUwickelungtoe' 
9chichU  der  neuaUn  deutachen  PhUoaophie,  Berlin,  1843; 
C.  Rosen krana,  ScheHinOt  Dansig,  1843;  C.  A.  Brandia, 
Ged&chinUarede  auf  F.  W.  J.  von  SchdLina,  Berlin,  1856; 
Fichu' 8  und  Schellino'a  philoaophiacher  Briefwechad,  Stutt- 
gart, 1856;  J.  E.  Erdmann,  Ueber  Schdling,  namentlieh 
aeine  negative  Philoaophiet  Halle,  1857;  R.  Haym,  Hegd 
und  aeine  Zeit,  Berlin.  1857;  A.  Planck,  Scheiling'a  nack- 
gelaaaene  Werke  und  ihre  Bedeutung  far  Philoaophie  und 
Theologie,  Erlangen,  1858;  H.  Beckera,  ScheUing'a  Geiatea- 
entwiekdung  in  ihrem  inneren  Zuaammenhang,  Munich, 
1875;  T.  Hoppe.  Die  Philoaophie  ScheUinga  und  ihr  Ver- 
h&ltniaa  aum  Chrialewthum^  Rostock,  1875;  O.  Pfleiderer, 
F.  W.  J.  Sehdling:  GedOchtniaarede,  Stuttgart.  1875; 
C.  Frants,  ScheUing*a  poaitive  Philoaophie,  3  parts,  Cothen, 
1879-80;  J.  Watson.  Scheiling'a  Tranacendenlal  Idealiam, 
Chicago,  1882;  R.  Qebel,  ScheUing'a  Theoru  vom  Ich  dee 
AU-Einen  und  deren  WiderlegunOt  Berlin,  1885;  K.  Groos. 
Die  reine  Vemunftwiaaenachaft,  Heidelberg.  1889;  E.  O. 
Burman,  Die  Tranacendenlalphiloaophie  Fichtea  und 
ScheUinga,  Upeala,  1891;  F.  Schaper,  Schdling*a  PhUoao- 
phie  der  Mgthologie,  Nauen,  1893;  tidem,  SchdLing*a  Phv- 
loaophie  der  Offenbarung,  Nauen,  1894;  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  Scheiling'a  phUoaophiachea  Syatem,  Leipsio.  1897; 
L.  Roth.  ScheUing  und  Spencer,  Bern,  1901;  K.  Fischer. 
Geechichte  der  neueren  Philoaophie,  vol.  vi.,  Heidelberg, 
1894;  idem,  ScheUinga  Leben,  Werke  und  Lehre,  3d  ed., 
ib.  1902;  M.  Adam,  ScheUinga  Kunatphiloaophie,  Leipsic. 
1907;  G.  Niehlis,  ScheUing'a  Oeachichtephiloaophie  in  .  .  . 
1799-W4»  Heidelberg.  1907. 

SCHELWI6,  sliel'vig,  SAMUEL:  Lutheran  theo- 
logian and  opponent  of  the  Pietists;  b.  at  Lissa 
(54  m.  n.n.w.  of  Breslau)  Mar.  8, 1643;  d.  at  Danzig 
Jan.  18, 1715.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Silesian  preacher, 
and  studied  at  Breslau  and  at  Wittenberg,  where  he 
became  an  adjunct  in  the  philosophical  faculty  in 
1667;  he  went  to  Thorn  as  associate  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  in  1668;  to  Danzig  in  1673,  where  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  pastor  of  Dreifaltigkeits- 
kirche,  and  rector  of  the  academical  g3rmnasium 
in  1685.  Rigorously  orthodox,  ambitious,  and 
quarrelsome,  he  soon  became  involved  in  a  variety 
of  conflicts.  In  Danzig  he  fell  into  strife  with  one  of 
his  colleagues,  Constantine  SchUtze,  the  contest 
taking  literary  form  in  tracts  and  being  continued 
until  the  city  magistracy  stopped  the  dispute  (1693). 
The  conflict  between  Schelwig  and  Spener  then 
began.  What  particularly  increased  and  embittered 
the  strife  was  a  journey  undertaken  by  Schelwig 
through  Northern  Grermany,  the  purpose  of  which 
his  opponents  asserted  to  be  the  forming  of  a  con- 
federation against  Pietism.  His  most  comprehen- 
sive anti-Pietistic  work  bears  the  title  Die  sehHerer" 
ische  PieiUterei  (Danzig,  1696-97),  which  called 
forth  a  nimiber  of  replies.  In  Schel  wig's  Synopsis 
cantroveraariarum  siA  pietatis  praetexiu  motarum 
(1701,  1703,  1720)  he  sought  to  demonstrate  264 
Pietistic  errors,  which  evoked  replies  from  J.  W. 
Zierold,  pastor  at  Stargard,  and  J.  Lange.  Among 
the  many  orthodox  opposers  of  Pietism,  Schelwig 
was  one  of  the  readiest  in  equipment,  but  his 
methods  were  bitter  and  unclerical.  C.  Mirbt. 
BiBUOORAPRT.  J.  Q.  Walch,  Rdigionaatreitigkeiten  der 
evangdiaeh-luthenaehen  Kxnhe.  i.  602-603,  739-746,  v. 
749-750,  849  et  passim.  Jena.  1733:  E.  Schnaase.  Oe- 
aehichte  der  evangdiachen  Kirche  Damiga,  pp.  332-363. 
Dansig,  1863;  S.  Schmid,  Die  Geachichte  dea  Pietiamua, 
pp.   228-236.   Ndrdlingen,   1863;    £.   Sachsse,    Uraprung 


und  Weaen  dea  Pietiamua,  pp.  321-332  Wiesbarlen,  1884; 
A.  Ritachi,  GeachichU  dea  Pietiamua,  vol.  li.  Boon,  1884; 
P.  Ortinberg,  PhUipp  Jakob  Spener,  i.  297-302,  Gdttinc- 
en,  1893;  ADB,  zxxi.  30-36. 

SCHERCS;  FERDINAND  SCHUREMAN:  Re- 
formed (Dutch);  b.  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  6,  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.A.,  1865;  M.A.,  1868),  Albany  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1867),  and  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (1872);  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  law,  1867-69;  was  licensed  by  the  classis  of 
Ulster,  1872;  served  as  pastor  at  Clarkstown,  N.  Y., 
1872-77,  at  Montgomery,  1877-90,  at  Hudson, 
1890-97,  and  at  University  Heights,  New  York 
City,  1897-99;  became  professor  of  practical  theo- 
logy in  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary, 
1899,  where  he  has  since  remained,  serving  also  as 
acting  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rutgers  College, 
1904-05,  and  acting  professor  of  ethics  and  evidences 
of  Christianity  there,  1906-07,  also  as  acting  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary since  1909.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York, 
1889);  Bible  Reader's  Guide  {IS96);  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Lord* 8  Prayer  (1902);  Modem 
Practical  Theology  (1903);  Sociology  of  the  Bible 
(1909);  and  Christian  Evidences  and  Ethics  (1910). 

SCHENK,  JAKOB.  See  AinrmoMiANisic  and 
Antinomian  Controversies. 

SCHENKEL,  shenk'el,  DANIEL;  £vangeli6al 
theologian;  b.  at  Dftgerlen,  near  Winterthur  (12  m. 
n.e.  of  Zurich),  Dec.  21, 1813;  d.  at  Heidelberg  May 
18,  1885.  He  bore  arms  for  three  years  in  the 
Basel  war  of  1831.  In  the  study  of  theology  he  was 
greatly  influenced  by  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette  (q.v.),  by 
whom  he  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  critical 
investigation.  After  a  period  of  study  of  primitive 
Christianity  and  church  history  at  Gdttingen,  he 
returned  to  Basel,  where,  in  1838,  he  habilitated 
with  the  thesis,  Dissertatio  critica  et  historica  de 
eedesia  Corinthia  primceva  factionibus  turhata  (Basel, 
1838).  in  the  mean  time  he  edited  the  Baseler  ZeU- 
ung  which  opposed  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
radicalism  of  the  time.  In  1841  he  was  called  as 
head  preacher  to  Schafifhausen.  He  made  important 
changes  in  the  church  organization,  and  his  ser- 
mons attracted  wide  attention,  even  in  the  univer- 
sity circle.  Schenkel  first  obtained  scientific  recog- 
nition by  the  publication  of  his  Wesen  des  Protestan- 
tismus  aus  den  Quellen  des  Reformationszeitalters 
dargesteUt  (3  vols.,  Schaffhausen,  1846-51),  which  was 
supplemented  with  Das  Primip  des  ProtestoTitismus 
(1852).  In  1850,  he  returned  to  Basel  as  professor, 
his  inaugural  address  being  on  Die  Idee  der  Per- 
sonlichheit  (1850).  The  following  year  he  was  called 
to  Heidelberg  where  he  remained  imtil  his  death. 

As  university  preacher  and  head  of  the  theological 
seminary,  Schenkel  had  noteworthy  success.  A  series 
of  events — open  opposition  to  the  Jesuit  mission 
at  Heidelberg,  1851,  protest  against  the  new  liturgy 
of  the  former  Durlach  Conference  adopted  by  the 
synod  in  1855,  the  strife  over  the  agenda  in  1858,  the 
transactions  concerning  the  Concordat,  1859, 
which  threatened  a  combination  of  the  ministry  of 
Stengel  and  the  church  regime  of  Baden — these 
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resulted  in  open  conflict,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  end  of  the  old  church  regime,  the  failure  of 
the  Concordat,  the  fall  of  the  Stengel  ministry,  and 
the  construction  and  approval  by  the  general 
synod,  1861,  of  a  new  church  constitution.  In 
the  mean  time  Schenkel,  who  was  a  rapid  and 
voluminous  writer,  published  OeseUeakirche  und 
62aii6en<A;trc^  (Heidelberg,  1852);  SchuUpfiiM  dea 
Stoats  gegen  die  EvangdUche  Kirche  (1862);  and 
Evangdxache  Zeugnuse  von  Christo  (1853-59).  In 
these  writings  Schenkel's  ecclesiastical  liberalism 
and  Protestant  tendency  come  to  the  front.  Specu- 
lative acuteness  he  did  not  brook;  and  his  con- 
troversy with  Kuno  Fischer  ended  in  the  latter^s 
dismissal.  The  theological  antagonism  was  becom- 
ing more  pronounced  and  Schenkel  felt  constrained 
to  oppose  the  orthodox  reaction.  His  FUr  Btmaen, 
wider  SiMt  die  neueeten  Bewegungen  und  Stremg- 
keiten  auf  dem  kirehlichen  QMei  (Darmstadt,  1856) 
has  been  said  to  mark  the  turning  point  in  his 
theological  development.  His  next  work  and  the 
second  in  importance.  Die  chrisUiche  DogmaUk  vom 
Standpunkte  des  Oewiaaene  (2  vols.,  Wiesbaden, 
1858-50)  is  more  in  accord  with  his  earlier  position. 
It  challenged  attention  by  its  vindication  of  the 
conscience  as  arbiter  in  intellectual  religious  ques- 
tions. There  followed.  Die  Reformatoren  und  die 
Reformation  (1856);  Union,  Kor^eseion,  und 
evangdiechea  Chriatenihum  (Darmstadt,  1859);  and 
Emeuerung  der  deutachen  evangdiachen  Kirche 
(Heidelberg,  1861). 

The  publication  of  the  much-discussed  Charac- 
terbild  Jeau  (Wiesbaden,  1864;  4th.  ed.  1873; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Charader  of  Jeaua  Portrayed, 
Boston,  1866)  alienated  many  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  Schenkel  and  subjected  him  to  open  attack. 
The  basis  adopted  is  the  Ciospel  of  Mark  as  fur- 
nishing the  safest  historical  confines.  The  final  con- 
clusions of  the  book  are  by  no  means  radical,  but 
a  storm  of  protest  was  aroused  by  certain  passages, 
especially  by  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  change 
during  Jesus'  public  career  in  his  self-determination 
and  self-consciousness.  A  demand  was  made  by 
a  part  of  the  clergy  di  Baden  for  the  author's  di»- 
miasal,  but  schism  was  averted  by  the  conciliatory 
tact  of  the  superior  church  council.  He  became 
head  of  the  Protestant  Union  organised  in  1863. 
Two  more  important  works  were  Die  QrundUhren 
dea  Ckriatentuma  aus  dem  Bewuaataein  dea  Olanbena 
dargeatelU  (Leipsic,  1877),  and  Daa  Chriatuabiid  der 
Apoatd  und  der  nachapoatoliachen  Zeit  (1870).  In 
the  former  of  these  the  privilege  and  service  of 
critical  scientific  rationalism  is  conceded,  but  it  is 
also  pointed  out  that  as  a  self -originated  philos- 
ophy, it  has  not  produced  a  dogmatic  on  the  basis 
of  revelation  in  history.  CJhristianity  he  represents 
as  the  absolute  religion,  both  because  it  presupposes 
the  unity  of  Qod  and  man  intrinsic  in  personal  life, 
and  because  it  regards  as  its  religious  ethical  ob- 
ject the  actualisation  of  this  unity  in  humanity 
through  the  absolutely  divine  imbued  man  Jesus 
Christ.  He  edited  and  published  Attgemeine  kirchr 
liche  ZeiUckrift  (1860-72);  and  Bibdlexicon,  Re- 
alwiSrierbvch  zum  Handgdrrauch  far  OeiaUiche  und 
Oemeindeglieder  (5  vols.,  Leipsic,  1860-75). 

(W.  GASst.) 


SCHENZ,  shents,  WILHELM:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Niederrieden  (a  village  near  Mem- 
mingen,  43  m.  s.w.  of  Augsburg),  Bavaria,  Mar.  7, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  ICumch 
(D.D.,  1860),  and,  after  being  incumbent  of  a  bene- 
fice in  the  same  city  (1869-72),  was  called  to  his  pres- 
ent position  of  professor  of  Old-Testament  ezegeaia 
in  the  Lyceum  ii  Regensburg,  of  which  since  1895  he 
has  also  been  rector.  During  his  administration  he 
has  reorganised  the  lyoeum  and  erected  a  new  ob- 
servatory for  it.  Bemdes  translating  Anselm's 
Cur  Deua  Homo  (Regensburg,  1880),  he  has  written 
HiatoriaehrkriHache  Abhandlung  ilber  daa  erate  aUge- 
meine  Condi  in  Jeruaalem  {1S&9);  Das  Laienn  und  daa 
himmliaehe  Prieatertum  nach  dem  eraten  Brirfe  dea 
Apostds  Petrus  (Freiburg,  1873);  Einteitung  in  die 
kanoniachen  BUeher  dea  Alien  Testamenta  (Bagens- 
burg,  1887);  PrieaierUehe  TdHgkeU dea  Meaaiaa  nach 
laaiaa  (1802);  LAende  Bilder  gum  Biachofajubildum 
Leoa  XI IL  (1803) ;  Leo  XIII.  aU  Biachofvon  Perugia 
und  von  Rom  (1803);  St.  WoUfgang  in  der  Poeaie 
(1804);  txidErklSrung  der  AUarbiXder  inder  Afber- 
tuakapdU  au  Regendnarg  (1000). 

SCHERBR,  she^'-rftr",  BDMOHD  HENRI 
ADOLPHB:  French  Protestant  critic  and  theolo- 
gian; b.  at  Paris  Apr.  8, 1815;  d.  at  Versailles  Bfiar. 
16,  1880.  Scherer's  paternal  ancestors  were  Swiss 
from  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  who  emigrated  to  Paris 
in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  his 
mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  After  a  preliminary 
education  at  the  Lyote  Louis  le  Grand,  he  was  sent 
to  England,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Thomas  Loader,  a  clergyman  in  Monmouth.  Up 
to  that  time  he  had  shown  no  religious  tendencies; 
he  dated  the  epoch  of  his  conversion  from  Christmas, 
1832,  during  a  revival  movement  characterised  by 
a  personal  religion  of  pietistic  emulation  and  de- 
votion to  prayer,  combined  with  strict  orthodoxy, 
and  belief  in  literal  inspiration,  original  sin,  and  the 
"foolishness"  of  Christianity  in  contrast  with  the 
rationalism  of  such  as  Victor  Cousin,  with  litUe  con- 
cern for  the  state  church  and  litui^  and  theological 
science.  Returning  to  France,  he  studied  law 
(1833-35)  without,  however,  giving  up  his  interest  in 
theological  and  philosophical  questions;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Strasburg,  he  studied  theology  (183&- 
1830);  and  was  ordained,  1840.  His  ordination 
sermon  betrays  a  depreciation  of  human  speculation, 
science,  and  wisdom,  in  contrast  with  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  For  five 
years  he  refused  to  accept  any  official  position, 
Uving  at  Strasburg  and  Truttenhausen  and  devoting 
himself  to  literary  and  theological  studies.  He 
published  two  long  essays,  De  VHai  actud  de 
V^liae  Hform^  en  France  (Paris,  1844),  and 
Eaquiaae  d'une  thiorie  de  Vigliae  chriHenne  (1845), 
written  in  a  Calvinistic  spirit,  in  which  he  outlined 
a  Church  independent  of  the  State  with  a  Presby- 
terian constitution.  Led  by  a  strictly  Scriptund 
and  practical  theology  resting  upon  earnest  inves- 
tigation, the  CSiurch  would  soon  be  freed  from  in- 
difference, unbelief,  and  schism.  In  consequence, 
Scherer  was  in  1846  called  to  the  chair  of  church 
history  in  the  free  theological  school  founded  at 
Geneva  by  Merle  d'Aubignd,  and  a  year  later  ex- 
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changed  this  for  the  professorship  of  Biblical  exege- 
810.  Then  as  now,  this  institution  received  older 
students  from  the  practical  vocations  who  had  not 
matured  at  the  university,  and  counted  among  its 
students  many  coming  evangelists  in  Europe  and 
Canada.  Soon  after  occupying  this  position, 
Scherer  seemed  to  become  aware  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  emotional  needs  of  the  religious  conscioue- 
nesB  and  the  theoretical  convictions  of  the  reason, 
but  he  stiU  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  sound  theology  and  sound  piety.  The 
natural  man,  he  thought,  can  not  conceive  religious 
things;  only  the  experience  of  the  Christian,  by 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  him,  unlocks  the  mystery. 
Accounts  of  "visitations  of  Christ,''  arranged  some- 
what in  the  fonn  of  a  diary,  from  the  year  1848, 
show  Scherer  in  the  heights  of  religious  moments 
and  from  the  personal  mystical  side.  His  transition 
from  history  to  exegesis  became  fatal  to  his  belief; 
he  had  always  fully  accepted  the  theory  of  verbal 
inspiration,  and  had  subscribed  without  reserve 
the  Canaennu  HdveUcus  of  1655  on  vowel  points 
and  punctuation,  but  with  the  insight  that  this 
position  was  untenable  his  faith  and  theology  also 
were  shaken.  In  June,  1849,  Scherer's  friends  be- 
came acquainted  with  his  dissatisfaction  with  his 
position,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
resigned  and  taken  farewell  of  his  students.  But 
he  continued  with  a  series  of  free  lectures  on  matters 
of  faith  which  were  a  great  attraction,  Jime,  1849, 
to  Feb.,  1850,  and  were  simuned  up  in  a  pamphlet, 
La  Criiique  etlafoi  (1850).  The  repetitions,  con- 
tradictions, inaccuracies,  and  the  temporal  con- 
tingency df  Biblical  writers  were  pointed  out  and 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  claim  to  be  inspired. 
The  personal  authority  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  in 
the  dyiBciples,  the  facts  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  sin  and  redemption  remained  for  him  the  pillars  of 
revelation  and  faith.  At  this  time  Scherer  regarded 
himself  as  still  a  believing  Christian,  logically  carry- 
ing on  the  thought  of  the  Reformation,  but  did  not 
linger  long  in  this  position.  His  Mdanges  de  critique 
reUgieuse  (1860)  show  a  progress  in  negation.  He 
examined  the  problem  of  sin  and  freedom  which 
led  him  on  the  causal  side  to  the  question  of  miracles. 
A  proposition  is  not  true  because  it  comes  from 
Christ;  but  because  its  truth  is  afl&rmed  in  ethical 
consciousness,  it  comes  from  Christ.  So  far  he 
could  justify  himself  by  reference  to  Alexandre 
Vinet  (q.v.),  but  his  interest  in  seeking  individual 
freedom  according  to  his  subjective  perception  of 
truth  led  him  farther.  Original  sin  is  a  limitation 
of  freedom;  not  that  God  was  the  author  of  sin, 
but  rather  Scherer  came  to  deny  original  sin  and 
to  declare  the  freedom  of  man  to  achieve  victory  by 
struggle  over  a  sinful  world.  Evil  was  a  lesser  good, 
the  shadow  needful  for  the  completion  of  the  opti- 
mistic world  harmony.  In  order  to  conserve  the 
humility  under  the  sense  of  sin  and  the  consequent 
desire  of  salvation,  the  necessity  of  sin  to  human 
development  was  to  be  held  theoretically  from 
the  view-point  of  the  theodicy;  but  practically  sin 
was  to  be  regarded  as  something  that  should  not  be. 
A  dualism  resulted  from  this  position  of  heart  and 
head.  From  the  mase  of  the  problem  of  freedom 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.    From  the  relativity 


of  freedom  he  proceeded  to  the  invariability  of  law 
in  nature  until  even  the  supernatural  could  no 
longer  be  maintained.  Finally,  Scherer  attached 
himself  to  the  Hegelian  philosophy  with  enthusiasm. 
With  the  last  step,  that  there  is  no  final  truth  but 
that  there  are  only  truths  which  prepare  them^ 
selves  by  self-destruction,  he  had  to  break  with 
even  the  prominent  and  advanced  theologians. 
Scherer  confined  himself  to  mere  textual  explanation 
in  his  lectures  on  the  Epistles,  1856-60,  and  moved 
to  Versailles  in  1860.  A  call  to  the  newly  established 
chair  of  religious  science  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes 
£tudes  he  declined;  the  columns  of  the  Revue 
des  deux  Mandee  were  open  to  him,  and  his  course 
was  marked  out.  The  fruit  of  his  literary  labors, 
remarkable  for  originality,  psychological  acuteness, 
and  ethical  earnestness,  was  collected  in  Etudes 
criHquee  aw  la  litUrature  contemporaine  (10  vols., 
Paris,  1868-95;  Eng.  transl.  of  one  volume.  Essays 
on  English  Literaturef  and  History  of  German  Liter- 
atwre,  5  vols.,  London,  1891).  He  was  also  coeditor 
of  the  Temps  since  it  was  founded  in  1860.  He  per- 
formed eminent  political  service  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  provisional  governments  of  the  Crerman 
occupation  and  the  population  and  was  made  sena- 
tor for  life  in  1872.  Scherer  was  never  a  polemical 
opponent  of  Christianity.  Faith  he  likened  to 
poesy,  striking  root  everywhere,  rising  ever  anew 
from  the  dust,  to  survive  as  long  as  hiunanity  shall 
draw  breath.  The  crisis  of  his  faith  brought  him 
great  suffering  which  left  him  a  sad  heart.  The 
flood  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  malediction 
and  ridicule  he  met  either  with  total  silence  or 
answered  with  calm  composure  and  noble  patience, 
knowing  that  his  course  was  the  only  one  left 
to  an  upright  man.  (E.  Platzhoff-Lejeune.) 
Bibuoorapht:  O.  Q^rard.  B.  Stherer,  2d  ed.*  Paris,  1891; 
J.  F.  AstiA,  B.  Scherer,  tea  diecipUe  d,  we  advereairee, 
Lauaume,  1864;  idem,  Lee  Deux  TMolooiea  nouvellee,  ib. 
1802;  idem,  B,  Scherer  el  la  thiologie  indSpendatUe,  ib. 
1892;  Q.  Frommel,  Betuieaee  corUemporainea^  pp.  199- 
286,  ib.  1891;  E.  Logos,  Beeai  eur  E.  Scherer  thiotogien, 
ib.  1891;  E.  Dowden,  New  Studies  in  LitenUure,  Boston, 
1896;  Haiy  Fisher,  in  McClurg*»  Maoaeine,  1897. 

SCHERER,  sht'rer,  JAMES  AUGUSTIN  BROWN: 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  May  22,  1870. 
He  was  educated  at  Roanoke  College,  Va.  (A.B., 
1890),  and  Pennsylvania  College  (Ph.D.,  1897). 
After  being  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church  at  Pulaski,  Va.,  in  1890-91,  he  founded  a 
mission  of  his  denomination  at  Saga,  Japan,  where 
he  remained  until  1897,  being  also  a  teacher  in  a 
Japanese  government  school  in  1892-96.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  1897  for  reasons 
of  health,  and  held  pastorates  at  Cameron,  S.  C, 
in  1897-98,  and  at  Charlestown,  S.  C,  in  1898-1904, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  professor  in  the  Lutheran 
theological  seminary  in  that  city.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  president  of  Newberry  College,  New- 
berry, S.  C.  In  theology  he  holds  that  the  Book 
of  Concord  is  the  ''true  and  logical  development  of 
Christian  faith  in  Reformation  times"  and  that 
"the  principle  of  historic  continuity  should  de- 
termine any  subsequent  statement."  He  has  writ- 
ten Four  Princes:  or.  The  Orowth  of  a  Kingdom: 
The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church  centred  around 
four  Types  (Philadelphia,   1903);    Japan  To-day 
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(1904);  Young  Japan:  Story  of  the  Japaneee  People, 
•  .  .  especiaUy  .  •  •  their  EdueaHonal  Development 
(1905) ;  The  Holy  Grail:  Six  Kindred  Addreuee  and 
Euaye  (1906);  and  Whal  w  Japaneee  Morality  t 
(1906). 

SCHERESCHEWSKT,  she^'re^ev'Bkt,  8AMUBL 
ISAAC  JOSEPH:  Protestant  Episcopal  missionary 
bishop  of  Shanghai^  China;  b.,  of  Jewish  parentage, 
at  Tanroggen,  Russian  Lithuaniai  May  6,  1831; 
d.  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  Sept.  15,  1906.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Talmud  Torah  of  Zhitomir,  Russia,  and 
the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
In  1854  he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  ac- 
cepted Christianity.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  Alle- 
ghany, Pa.,  in  1855-58,  but  in  1858  entered  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Oburch  and  studied  for  an- 
other year  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1859  and  prieeted  in 
1860.  He  then  went  to  China  as  a  missionary,  and 
was  stationed  successively  at  Shanghai  (1860-63)  and 
Peking  (1863-75).  From  1875  to  1877  he  was  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  1877  was  consecrated 
missionary  bishop  of  Shanghai.  In  1883  he  retired 
on  account  of  paralysis,  with  which  he  had  been 
stricken  in  1881.  He  continued  his  work,  neverthe- 
less, with  marvellous  perseverance  despite  his  in- 
firmities. From  1886  to  1895  he  resided  in  the 
United  States,  preparing  a  revision  of  the  Man- 
darin Bible  which  he  had  translated  unaided  many 
years  before.  He  then  went  again  to  Shanghai, 
where  for  two  3rear8  he  devoted  himself  to  transfei^ 
ring  the  Romanised  text  of  this  version  into  Chinese 
characters.  From  1897  until  his  death  he  resided 
in  Japan,  preparing  a  reference  Mandarin  Bible  and 
a  translation  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  latter  left  un- 
finished. 
Bibuoorapht:  W.  S.  Perry t  Bpi&oopaU  in  Ammoa,  p.  251, 

New  York«  1895. 

SCHERMANN,  shdr'mon,  THEODOR  FRANZ 
JOSEF:  German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Ellwangen 
(45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrttemberg,  Jan. 
19,  1878.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Munich  (D.D.,  1901),  and,  after  being  catechist  and 
curate  at  Munich  in  1901-02,  studi^  in  Paris  and 
Italy  for  two  years  (1902-04).  Since  1904  he  has 
been  privat-docent  for  church  history,  patristics, 
and  Christian  archeology  at  the  University  of 
Munich.  He  has  written  Die  Oottheil  dee  heUigen 
Oeistes  Tiaeh  den  griechiechen  Vdtem  dee  vierten 
Jahrhunderte  (Freiburg,  1901);  Die  griechiechen 
Qudlen  dee  heUigen  Ambroeiue  in  eeinen  drei  BUchem 
vom  hnligen  Geiete  (Munich,  1902);  Eine  Elfapos- 
tdmoral  oder  die  X-Reeeneion  der  beiden  Wege 
(1903);  Qeechichie  der  dogmoHechen  Florilegien  vom 
v.-^ii.  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1904);  and  has  edited 
Propheten-  undApoetellegenden  nthet  JUngerkatalogen 
dee  Dorotheue  und  VerwandUr  Texts  (in  TU,  1907); 
Prophetarum  vUob  fabuloecB  indicee  apoetolorum  die- 
dpulorumque  (Leipsic,  1907);  and  Griechieche 
Zauberpapyri  und  doe  Gemeinde-  und  Dankgebet  im 
I  Klemenebnefe,  in  TU,  xxxiv.  2b  (1909). 

SCHEXJRL,  sheirl,  CHRISTOPH  GOTTLIEB 
ADOLF,  FREIHERR  VON:  German  Lutheran, 
authority  on  canon  law;  b.  at  Nuremberg  Jan.  7, 


1811;  d.  there  Jan.  23, 1893.  He  came  of  an  ancient 
family  which  had  immigrated  from  Brealau  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  studied  at  Nurembeig,  comple- 
ting the  local  gymnasium  oouise  in  1827,  at  Erlanigen 
1827-28,  and  at  Munich,  where  his  object  was 
jurisprudence,  1828--31 ;  he  qualified  as  lecturer  at 
the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1836;  became  ex- 
traordinary professor  in  1840;  and,  in  1845,  pro- 
fessor of  Roman  and  canon  law,  and  retired  to  his 
ancestral  home  in  1881. 

Scheurl's  importance  inheres  both  in  his  produc- 
tive authorship  and  in  his  ofiicial  service  in  behalf 
of  the  CSiurch,  alike  in  the  legislative  chamber  and 
in  the  general  synod.  His  studies  began  with  the 
Roman  law,  themes  from  which  were  treated  in  his 
dissertation  (1835),  his  acadmnic  induction  thesis 
(1836),  his  essay  on  Nexum  (1839);  his  DieeertoHo 
de  ueue  etfructue  diecrimine  (1846),  in  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  (1855),  and 
especially  in  his  text-book  of  the  InetUuiianee, 
which  appeared  in  eight  editions.  The  course  of  his 
own  development,  however,  drew  him  more  and 
more  into  the  sphere  of  canon  law;  and  to  this  he 
subsequently  devoted  his  main  powers,  though  he 
won  distinction  in  both  civil  and  canon  law. 
During  the  years  1845-49  he  was  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  delegates,  where  he  foimd  rich  oppor- 
tunity of  tinning  to  accoimt  his  comprehensive  lore 
and  his  judicial  opinions.  In  the  national  diet  of 
1849  he  was  active  in  the  direction  which  was  to 
determine  the  proper  focus  of  his  later  life  in  qiie»- 
tions  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Evangelical 
state  church.  Possibly  in  those  years  Scheurl 
discerned  his  peculiar  vocation,  and  thenceforward 
his  professioxud  activity  applied  itself  predomi- 
nantly to  canon  law.  It  was  but  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion that  in  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
synod,  to  which  he  belonged  until  1884. 

His  oflScial  activity  was  closely  conjoined  with  pro- 
ductive authorship.  Herein  he  gave  predominant 
attention  to  questions  of  church  constitution.  So 
early  as  1853  and  1854  he  published  two  treatises  on 
the  constitutional  relation  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Bavaria.  In  an  independent  investigation,  1872, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  status  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  power  in  Bavaria.  The  decree  of  the  general 
83mod  of  1873  evoked  a  further  publication.  The 
Bavarian  situation  naturally  prompted  investiga- 
tions of  a  general  and  fundamental  cast.  Hence  he 
treated  (1862)  the  doctrine  of  church  government, 
the  problem  of  freedom  of  conscience,  ccmcepts  of 
confessional  church  and  state  chiutsh  (1867,  1868), 
and  the  tasks  of  the  Christian  State  (1885).  In  the 
year  1857  he  answered  a  number  of  general  questions 
in  pamphlets  which  he  styled  Fliegende  BUUter  fur 
die  kirchlichen  Fragen  der  Gegenwart,  Numerous 
articles  in  ZPK,  whose  associate  editor  he  was  from 
1858,  and  in  ZKR,  dealt  with  questions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical constitution,  while  on  all  sides  he  so  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  Evangelical  church  that  one 
may  justly  accord  him  the  honorable  title  of ''  syndic 
of  the  Lutheran  Church."  He  also  specialised  in 
the  modem  development  of  the  marriage  law,  and 
this  led  to  his  Eniwickelung  dee  kirchlichen  Ehe^ 
echlieeeungerecht  (Erlangen,  1877),  interesting  be- 
cause it  is  Scheurl's  one  considerable  effort  in  the 
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domain  of  canon  law  at  laige.  Even  prior  to  that 
publication  he  had  given  his  attention  to  Luther's 
marriage  law,  and  he  incorporated  his  Luthera 
EherechUweiaheit,  which  first  appeared  in  ZPK, 
in  his  Sammlung  kirchenrtch&icher  AhJiandlungen 
(1873).  An  exhaustive  summary  is  contributed  by 
his  very  excellent  Deis  gemeine  deuUche  Ehereehi 
und  seine  UmbUdung  durch  das  R.-G.  vom  6.  Februar, 
1876  (1882).  With  Roman  Catholic  canon  law  he 
occupied  himself  but  little,  publishing  in  1847  a 
survey  of  the  Concordat  and  constitutional  oath, 
and  later  a  number  of  briefer  studies  in  periodicals. 
His  last  work  in  canon  law,  Siaaisgesetzgebung  und 
religidse  Kindereniehung,  was  published  in  Deutsche 
ZeitschrtftfUr  KirchenrecfU  (1891).  E.  Sehling. 
Bzbuographt:    A.  von  Stfthlln,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  ChrU- 

toph  OotaUb  Adolf  Freiherr  von  Scheurl,  Leipsio,  1893; 

D<u  Olaubentb^enntnia  oinea  RechiUhrera  aua  unaerer  Zeil, 

Oarlsruhe,  1890. 

SCHIAIV,  shi'On,  MARTIN:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Liegnitx  (40  m.  w.n.w.  of  Breslau),  Silesia, 
Aug.  10,  1869.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Greifswald,  Breslau  (lie.  theoL,  1896),  Halle, 
and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1895),  and  at  the  preachers' 
seminary  at  Wittenberg.  After  being  curate  (1895- 
1896)  and  pastor  (1896-1901)  at  Dalkau,  Silesia,  he 
was  pastor  in  CrOrlitz  until  1906;  privat-docent  for 
practical  theology  at  the  University  of  Breslau  and 
pastor  of  the  Bemhardlngemeinde  in  the  same  city 
1906-08;  and  since  1908  professor  of  the  same  sub- 
ject at  Giessen.  In  theology  he  adheres  to  the  older 
Ritschlian  school.  Besides  work  as  editor  on  the 
Preussische  Ktrchenxeitung  since  1905  and  on  Studien 
zur  prakHschen  Theologie  since  1907,  he  has  written 
Die  Scholastik  im  ZeitaUer  der  AufJddrung  (Breslau, 
1900);  Unser  Ckristenglavbe  (Freiburg,  1902,  2d  ed., 
1910) ;  Das  kirchliche  Leben  der  evangdischen  Kirche 
der  Provinz  Schlesien  (Tabingen,  1903);  Der 
detdsche  Roman  seit  Goethe  (Gdrlits,  1904);  Die 
Predigt  (GOttingen,  1906) ;  Die  evangeUsche  Kirchenr 
gemeinde  (Giessen,  1907);  Zur  Beurteilung  der 
modemen  positiven  Theologie  (1907);  and  Die 
modems  GemeinschafUbewegung  (Stuttgart,  1909). 

SCHICKLER,  FERN  AND  DE,  BARON:  French 
Protestant  la3rman;  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1835;  d. 
there  Oct.  18,  1909.  He  early  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
in  France,  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  materially 
to  aid.  He  became  president  of  the  Soci^t^  de  I'his- 
toire  du  protestantisme  fran^ais,  1865;  president  of 
the  Soci^t^  biblique  protestante  de  Paris,  1878; 
member  of  the  Central  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  1879;  and  was  president  of  the  liberal 
delegation  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  1877. 
He  contributed  to  the  history  of  the  Bible  Society 
of  Paris,  Notices  biographiques  (ISQS);  to  the  His^ 
ioire  de  France  dans  les  archives  privies  de  la  Grande 
Breiagne  (1879);  and  published  En  Orient  (Paris, 
1862);  Notice  sur  la  SociiU  de  Vhistoire  du  Protes- 
taniisms  frangais  185S-7B  (1874);  and  the  very 
elaborate  Les  ^glises  frangaisea  du  rifuge  en  Angle- 
terre  (3  vols.,  1892). 

SCHIBLE,  shtae,  FRIBDRICH  MICHAEL:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Zeits  (23  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic)  Nov.  11, 
1867.    He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium 


at  Kaumburg  and  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen 
and  Halle;  taught  in  the  g3rmnasium  of  Schluchtem 
and  Ottweiler,  1894-1900;  on  accoimt  of  ill-health 
he  then  laid  aside  professional  employment  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  work  in  the  departments  of  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  pedagogics;  in  1907  he  again 
took  up  teaching,  becoming  privat-docent  for  church 
history  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  has  had 
editorial  relations  with  the  Philosophische  Bibliothekf 
Die  chrisUiche  Wdt^  Chronik  der  chrisUichen  Welt, 
Rdigionsgeschichtliches  VoUcsblatt,  and  Die  Religion 
in  Gesehichie  und  Gegenwart;  and  has  issued  Kants 
Beweisgrund  eu  einer  Demonstration  des  Dasein 
Gottes  (Leipsic,  1902) ;  an  edition  of  Schleiermacher's 
Monohgen  (1902);  Minnesang  und  Volkslied  (1904); 
Sang  und  Spruch  der  Deutschen  im  19.  Jahrhundert 
(1904);  Deutscher  Glaube  (1904);  Religion  und 
SchuLe  (1906);  and  Reformation  des  Klosters 
Schluchtem  (1907). 

SCmjN,  shoin,  HERHANNUS:  Dutch  Men- 
nonite;  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1622;  d.  there  1727. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  Rotterdam  and  then  at 
Amsterdam,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  minister  of 
the  conservative  Mennonite  church,  upholding  its 
faith  both  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  writings,  and 
issuing  a  catechism,  Kort  Onderwijs  des  christelijken 
Gdoo/s  (1697,  and  often).  In  opposition  to  the 
"Lamistic"  (i.e.,  subjective-pietistic  Socinian) 
party  of  his  church,  he  maintained  the  traditional 
Biblical  orthodox  theology,  rejecting  with  all  Men- 
nonites  predestination  and  satisfaction  for  sin  by 
Christ,  and  opposed  union  with  the  Socinian  Collegi- 
ants,  though  in  his  Plenior  deductio  (see  below) 
he  spoke  with  respect  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  united  with  all  schools  of  his  church  in 
the  charities  instituted  for  the  oppressed  Mennonites 
in  other  coimtries.  But  his  significance  lies  in  his  at- 
tempt to  win  respect  for  the  Dutch  Mennonites 
through  his  writings,  showing  that  only  in  the  mat- 
ters of  baptism,  non-resistance,  and  tiie  refusal  of 
oaths  did  they  differ  from  other  Protestant  bodies, 
that  they  had  no  connection  or  affiliation  of  feeling 
with  such  Anabaptists  as  John  of  Leyden  (see 
MuENZEB,  Anabaptists  op),  but  were  descended 
from  the  Waldenses  and  thence  from  the  apostolic 
church  itself.  His  first  apologetic  work  was 
Korte  Historic  der  protestante  Christenen  die  men 
Mennoniten  of  Doopsgezinden  noemt  (Amsterdam, 
1711),  which  elicited  from  the  Acta  eruditorum 
(v.,  supplement  pp.  85  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1713)  praise  of 
a  high  degree.  It  was  extended  in  Historia  Chris- 
tianorum  qui  .  .  .  MennonUa  appellantur  (1723); 
Dutch  transl.,  1723,  1727).  His  Historia  Mennoni- 
torum  plenior  deductio  (1729)  discusses  the  Men- 
nonite background,  confessions,  and  notable  repre- 
sentatives; there  is  a  revised  edition  of  this  and  his 
Uitvoeriger  Verhandding  (2  vols.,  1744),  completed 
by  Gerardus  Maatschoen  of  Amsterdam,  together 
with  a  third  volmne  extending  the  biographies. 

S.  Cramer. 

SCHINNER,  shin'ner,  MATTHIAS:  Cardinal; 
b.  at  MUhlebach  in  upper  Valais,  Switzerland,  in 
1456;  d.  at  Rome  Sept.  30,  1522.  He  was  educated 
at  Zurich  and  Como,  and  became  bishop  of  Sitten 
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in  1500.  Appointed  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1509, 
as  legate  in  Switserland,  he  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing about  an  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the 
Union  against  France;  but  losing  the  favor  of  the 
Swiss  and  not  being  allowed  to  return  to  his  bishop- 
ric, he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  Rome,  and  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1511.  In  1514  he  went  as  a 
legate  to  Kngland  to  enlist  Henry  VIII.  to  join  in 
the  league  against  Francis  I.  At  the  battle  of 
Marignano  (1515),  in  which  the  French  disastrously 
defeated  the  aUies,  Schinner  led  the  Swiss  in  person. 
Francis  I.  recognised  in  him  one  of  his  strongest 
enemies  in  diplomacy  and  battle.  Again,  driven  out 
upon  attempting  to  return  to  his  country  and 
bishopric  in  1518,  he  led  a  force  of  allies  against 
the  French  in  1521,  and  drove  them  out  of  Blilan. 
Zwingli  in  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  1512 
makes  mention  of  the  great  impression  the  cardinal 
made  on  the  soldiers  (Wfrke,  ed.  Egli  and  Fins- 
ler  i.  23-37).  When  the  Reformation  broke  out 
in  Switaerland,  he  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  movement.  He  offered  Luther  a 
place  of  refuge  and  support  in  1510,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  befriend  Zwingli;  but  later  he 
turned  against  the  Reformation.  When  Johannes 
Faber  (q.v.)  met  him  in  Rome  in  1521,  he  agreed 
with  him  that  the  Reformation  should  be  sup- 
pressed by  force. 

Bibuoobapht:  P.  S.  Funer,  OetchiehU  d«  WcUi»  III.,  pp. 
242  aqq.t  Sitten,  1850;  W.  Oisi,  Der  AnUml  dtr  Eido*- 
no99enander9urop&%9chen  PdUtik  .  .  .  IStM-tStS,  SchaflF- 
hatuon,  1860;  Pastor,  Popet,  vols,  vi.-vit.;  KL,  z..  1700> 
1792. 

SCHISM:  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  divi- 
sion that,  either  wholly  or  partly,  suspends  the  out- 
ward unity  of  the  Church;  also,  in  Roman  Catholic 
canon  law,  the  offense  of  producing  or  attempting 
to  produce  such  a  division,  and  further,  the  delibei^ 
ate  withdrawal  from  the  bond  of  the  Church  by  a 
refusal  of  obedience  to  its  authorities 

Nature  on  the  ground  that  their  powers  are 
and  not  legitimate.  But  mere  insubordina- 
Classiflca-  tion  to  particular  rulings  or  commands 
tion.  of  the  authorities  and  simple  resistance 
do  not  constitute  schism.  Where 
secession  ensues  from  denying  individual  confes- 
sional doctrines  of  the  Church,  that  is,  where  the 
offense  of  schism  is  concurrent  with  heresy,  it  is 
termed  "heretical  schism."  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  case  of  separation,  when,  for  instance,  the 
papacy  is  acknowledged  per  se  but  the  actual  pope 
is  declared  not  legally  elected,  the  schism  is  named 
"  pure  schism."  A  further  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween "particular"  and  "universal"  schism,  ac- 
cording as  unity  with  the  whole  Church  is  ruptiu«d 
directly,  as  by  secession  from  the  pope;  or  only 
indirectiy,  by  separation  from  another  ecclesiastical 
superior,  particularly  from  the  bishop.  According 
to  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  schism  constitutes  an 
ecclesiastical  offense  chai^eable  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal,  and  is  threatened  with  summary  excom- 
munication, forfeiture  of  office,  suspension  from 
holy  orders,  disqualification  for  church  positions, 
infamy,  and  confiscation  of  property. 

The  most  serious  divisions  in  the  Christian,  as 
later  in  the  Roman  Church,  were  caused  by  differ- 


ences in  the  apprehension  of  Christian  doctrine.   To 
this  category  belong  those  divisions  which  arose  in 
the  fourth  century  and  after,  c(»ncidently  with  the 
closer  definition  and  elaboration  of  Christian  dogmas ; 
further  and  preeminently,   the  final 
Barlier     separation  between  the  Western  and 
Biamplst.  Eastern  Churches  in  1054;    the  rup- 
ture of  the  Protestants  with  the  Roman 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century;    and  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  so-called  Old  Catholics  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
Another  class  of  church  divisions  was  provoked 
through  a  double  occupancy  of  the  Rcmian  episco- 
pal see.    During  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  the  emperors  possessed  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion at  the  elections  of  the  pope,  a  discordant  elec- 
tion had  no  decisive  influence  over  the  Church  at 
large,  and  was  without  essential  significance  to  its 
unity.   Likewise  in  the  tenth  century,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eleventh,  such  was  the  detennining  in- 
fluence that  the  German  emperors  exercised  on  the 
papal  election,  and  such  the  position  which  they 
generally  occupied  toward  the  Church,  that  par- 
ticular attempts  of  the  Roman  factions  to  elevate 
their  creatures  as  popes,  or  to  maintain  them  in  the 
papacy,  were  ineffectual,  and  could  lead  to  no  note- 
worthy divisions.    But  a  change  set  in  from  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  reform 
party  which  began  to  rule  the  policy  of  the  Curia 
sought  to  wrest  this  influence  from  the  imperial 
power  and  to  subject  that  power  to  the  sovereign 
dispensation  ci  the  papacy.    The  central  status  in 
the  Church  which  the  papacy  had  acquired  through 
the  patronage  of  the  emperors  moved  the  latter, 
in  order  to  possess  the  advantage  of  papal  prestige 
in  the  battle  now  in  progress,  repeatedly  to  set  up 
anti-popes.    Thus  in  opposition  to  Alexander  II., 
in  1061,  Henry  IV.  put  forward  Cadalus  (Honorius 
II.);  in  1080,  Wibert  (Qement  III.),  against  Greg- 
ory VII.;  and  Henry  V.  opposed  Gelasius  II.,  in 
1118,  with  Mauritius  Burdinus  (Gregory  VIII.). 
The  division  of  the  Church  necessarily  consequent 
upon  the  strife  between  the  two  supreme  heads  of 
Western  Christendom  became  embodied  in  the  high- 
est instance  of  the  ecclesiastical  organism.    Again, 
the  discordant  elections  in  1130  (Innocent  II.  and 
Anacletus  II.),  and  in  1159  (Alexander  III.  and 
Victor  IV.),  were  occasioned,  notwithstanding  the 
Concordat  of  Worms   (1122),   by  the  persistent 
breach  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  with 
its  concomitant  division  of  the  cardinals  and  the 
Curia  into  an  imperial  and  a  papal  faction,  and 
disrupted  the  unity  of  the  Western  Church  for  a 
considerable  time; .  especially  the  latter  election, 
forasmuch  as  the  partisans  of  Frederick  I.,  after 
the  death  of  Victor  IV.,  opposed  Alexander  III., 
with  Paschal  III.,  1164,  and  Calixtus  III.,  116»-78. 
From  the  time  of  the  papacy's  positive  victory  over 
the  empire  such  divisions  no  longer  occurred;   for 
the  attempt  of  Louis  the  Bavarian  to  offset  John 
XXII.  with  an  anti-pope  in  the  person  of  the 
Minorite  Pietro  Rainulducci,  as  Nicholas  V.,  1328- 
1330,  miscarried. 

Only  once  after  this  period  did  a  papal  schism 
occur  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  agitated  and 
shattered  the  Church  as  no  other.    Because  of  its 
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long  duration  (1378-1429),  it  was  styled  the  "great 
papal  schism.''    After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI., 

1378,   who  had   restored   the   papal 
The  Great  reddenoe  to  Rome,  the  sixteen  car- 
Schism,     dinals  then  present  in  Rome  elected, 

Apr.  8,  Archbishop  Bartholomew  of 
Bari  as  Pope  Urban  VI.  However,  he  had  embit- 
tered some  of  the  cardinals  through  gross  harshness 
and  indiscriminate  censure  of  prevalent  abuses  in 
the  college  of  cardinals  and  in  the  Curia.  Therefore 
a  quota  of  cardinals,  thirteen  in  number,  who  had 
betaken  themselves  to  Avignon,  elected,  Sept.  20, 
Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva  as  Pope  Clement  VII., 
affirming  that  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  was  inj 
valid  on  account  of  the  coercion  brought  to  bear 
against  them  by  the  population  of  Rome.  In  Italy, 
nevertheless,  public  sentiment  continued  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Urban  VI.,  while  Germany, 
England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  also  sided  with 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Clement  VII.  soon 
became  acknowledged  by  France;  and  after  he  had 
transferred  his  residence  to  Avignon,  French  in- 
fluence also  contrived  to  draw  Scotland,  Savoy,  and 
later,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  to  his  cause. 
Thus  two  popes  were  arrayed  one  against  the  other. 
Each  had  his  own  college  of  cardinals,  thus  affording 
a  protraction  of  the  schism  by  means  of  new  papal 
elections.  Urban  VI.  was  followed  by  Boniface  IX. 
(1389-1404);  Innocent  VUI.  (1404-06);  and 
Gregory  XII.  (1406-15).  After  Clement  VII.,  in 
1394,  came  B^iedict  XIII.  The  papacy  having 
shown  itself  incapable  of  abating  the  schism,  the 
only  expedient  was  the  convening  of  a  general  coun- 
cil. TMs  assembled  at  Pisa,  in  1408,  and  the  dele- 
gates sat  from  the  start  in  common  accord.  Though 
the  council  deposed  both  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict 
XIII.,  and  elected  in  their  place  Alexander  V., 
who  was  succeeded  in  1410  by  John  XXIII., 
this  procedure  failed  to  stop  the  schism.  The  two 
former  popes  asserted  themselves  so  that  the  Church 
now  had  three  popes.  The  futility  of  the  Council  of 
Pisa  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance (1414-18).  In  1415  this  dechired  that,  as 
representative  organ  of  the  ecumenical  Church,  it 
possessed  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
every  one,  even  the  pope,  must  yield  obedience. 
In  the  same  year,  accordingly,  it  deposed  John 
XXIII.,  and  again  declared  Benedict  XIII.  as  a 
schismatic  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the  papal 
see.  With  the  election  of  Martin  V.,  which  took 
place  Nov.  11, 1417,  by  action  of  the  duly  appointed 
eonciliar  deputation,  the  schism  was  practically 
terminated,  though  not  absolutely  ended  until 
1429;  for  Benedict  XIII.,  though  ahnost  wholly  for- 
saken, defied  the  sentence  of  deposition  as  long  as 
he  lived  (d.  1424);  and  Canon  .£igidius  Munoi  of 
Barcelona,  whom  the  few  cardinals  that  lingered 
with  Benedict  elected  as  Clement  VIII.,  did  not 
relinquish  his  dignity  untU  five  years  after. 

The  last  schism  in  the  Roman  Church  was  pro- 
voked by  the  conflict  of  the  Council  of  Basel  with 
Pope  Eugenius  IV. ;  whom  the  coimcil,  after  his  de- 
position, opposed  with  an  anti-pope  in  the  person 
<A  Duke  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  Felix  V.  (1439-1444). 
This  schism,  however,  was  insignificant,  because 
Felix  V.  was  unable  to  win  any  appreciable  follow- 


ing outside  the  council.    The  Vatican  Council  de- 
clared the  pope  to  be  absolute  monarch  in  the 
CSiurch,  and  the  episcopate  now  con- 
Last       stitutes  only  his  advisory  adjunct  at 
Schism,     the  general  council.     But  if  such  is  the 
case,  then  the  episcopate  is  no  longer 
competent,  apart  from  the  pope,  where  his  ri^t 
is  in  question,  to  exercise  its  earlier  judicial  prerog- 
atives; and  he  alone,  as  the  supreme  organ,  is 
authorised  to  decide  on  the  matter  of  his  legiti- 
macy.  Hence  the  means  appointed  by  the  Coimcil  of 
Constance  for  abolishing  a  papal  schism  can  be  no 
longer  applied  in  the  present  status  of  the  papacy. 

E.  Skhlino. 
Bxbuoorapht:  T.  Le  Memirier.  The  Nature  and  QwU  of 
Schiem  .  .  .  with  particular  Reference  to  the  PrincipUe  of 
the  Reformation,  Loadon,  1808;  I.  H.  von  Wessenberg, 
Die  groeten  KirehenveraamnUungen  dee  IS.  tmd  16.  Jahr- 
hunderten^  u.  353  sqq.,  Constance,  1840;  T.  Lindner,  Oe- 
eehiehte  dee  detdechen  Reiehe  .  .  .  unter  KOnig  Wenad, 
4  vols..  Brunswick.  1875-80;  L.  Oayet.  Le  Grand  Schieme 
if  Occident,  Florence.  1889;  F.  J.  Scheuffyen.  Beitrliffe  eu 
der  Oeachiehte  dee  groeeen  Schiemae,  Freibuxs,  1889;  0.  B. 
Howard.  The  Schism  belvfeen  the  Oriental  and  Weelem 
Churches,  New  York,  1892;  N.  Valois.  La  France  et  U 
eehieme  dToccident,  2  vols..  Paris,  1896;  C.  Locke.  Age  of 
the  Oreal  Weelem  Schism,  New  York,  1897;  M.  Souchon, 
Die  Papetu>aMen  in  der  Zeit  dee  groeeen  Schismas,  137B~ 
W7,  Brunswick.  1898;  L.  Salembier,  Le  Grand  Schisms 
dCoccidwt  1S78-W7,  Paris.  1902;  F.  P.  Bliemetsrieder, 
D€u  GeneralkonsU  im  groeeen  abendlAndischcn  Schisma, 
Paderbom.  1904;  Pastor,  Popee,  vol.  i.;  KL,  z.  1792- 
1805. 

SCHLATTER,  shld'ter,  ADOLF:  German  Prot- 
estant; b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m.  s.e.  of  Constance), 
Switzerland,  Aug.  16,  1852.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Basel  and  Tubingen 
(1872-75),  and  in  1888  became  privat-docent 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  year.  Within  a  few  months 
he  was  called  to  Greifswald  as  full  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis,  where  he  remained 
imtil  1893,  when  he  went  to  Berlin  as  professor 
of  sjTstematic  theology.  Since  1898  he  has 
been  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
University  of  TQbingen.  He  has  been  associate 
editor  since  1897  of  ^e  Beitrdge  zur  Fdrderung  der 
chrisdichen  Theologie,  and  has  written:  Der  Glavbe 
im  Neuen  Testament  (Leyden,  1885);  EinleHung  in 
die  Bibel  (Calw,  1889);  Erlduterungen  zum  Neuen 
Testament  (11  vols.,  1890-1910);  J  aeon  von  Cyrene 
(Munich,  1891);  Zvr  Topographic  und  Cfesckichte 
Paldstinas  (Calw,  1893);  Der  Chronograph  aus 
dem  zehnten  Jahre  Anionius  (Leipsic,  1894);  Oe- 
achiehte Israels  von  Alexander  den  Orossen  bis  Had- 
rian  (Calw,  1901);  Predigten  in  der  Stiftskirche  tu 
Tubingen  gehaUen  (8  vols.,  Tubingen,  1902-10); 
Die  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments  (parts  i.-ii., 
Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1909) ;  Die  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments  und  die  Dogmatik  (Gutersloh,  1909); 
and  Die  philosophische  Arbeit  seit  Cartesius  naeh 
ihrem  ethischen  und  religidsen  Ertrag  (1910). 

SCHLATTER,  MICHAEL:  Reformed  (German) 
Church  in  the  United  States;  b.  at  St.  Gall  (19  m. 
s.e.  of  Constance),  Switzerland,  July  14,  1716;  d. 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31,  1790. 
He  studied  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
and  probably  also  at  Helmst&dt;  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  in  Holland,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the 
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ministry;  and  in  1745  was  vicar  at  Wigoldingen, 
Switserland.  In  1746  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
synods  of  Holland  a  missionary  to  the  destitute  Ger- 
man churches  of  Pennsylvaniai  with  special  direc- 
tions to  visit  the  scattered  settlements,  to  oiganise 
pastoral  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  form  a  coetus, 
or  synod.  Schlatter  arrived  in  Philadelphia  Sept. 
6,  1746,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  united  Re- 
formed churches  at  Philadelphia  and  Germantown, 
Jan.  1,  1747,  and  proceeded  to  prosecute  his  special 
mission  with  great  vigor.  He  traveled  (1747-51) 
a  distance  of  not  less  than  8,000  miles,  throughout 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York,  and  preached  635  times.  He  estimated 
that  there  were  at  this  time  30,000  German  Re- 
formed people  in  Pennsylvania,  with  fifty-three 
small  churches,  and  four  settled  pastors.  Schlatter 
formed  the  congregations  into  pastoral  chaiges; 
and  Sept.  29, 1747,  the  pastors  and  delegated  elders 
m^,  at  his  instance,  at  Philadelphia,  and  oiganised 
the  German  Reformed  coetus,  or  synod  (see  Re- 
formed [German]  Church).  In  the  mean  time 
trouble  arose  in  the  church  at  Philadelphia;  a  fac- 
tion opposed  the  discipline  and  close  alliance  with 
Holland  and  chose  as  pastor,  in  Schlatter's  place, 
J.  C.  Steiner,  a  recent  arrival  from  Switseriand.  In 
1751  Schlatter  went  to  Europe  at  the  instance  of 
the  synod,  where  he  succeeded  in  reassuring  the 
synods  of  Holland  discouraged  by  reports  of  the 
strife,  and  in  raising  a  fund  of  £12,000  for  the  des- 
titute churches  in  America  on  the  condition,  how- 
ever, that  the  coetus  in  America  must  be  entirely 
subject  to  the  Church  in  Holland.  In  1752  he  re- 
turned to  America,  accompanied  by  six  young  min- 
isters, and  bringing  700  large  Bibles  for  distribution 
to  churches  and  families.  While  in  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished, in  Dutch,  a  "  Journal  "  (Amsterdam,  1751 ; 
Germ,  transl.,  Frankfort,  1752)  of  his  missionary 
labors,  containing  an  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Germans  in  America.  A  large  sum  of  money, 
said  to  have  been  £20,000,  was  collected  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  Society  for  the  Promolion  of  the 
Knowledge  of  God  among  the  (jermans.  In  1755 
Schlatter  was  induced  to  resign  his  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  become  superintendent  of  the  pro- 
posed charity  schools.  The  establishment  of  these 
English  schools  aroused  strong  opposition  among 
the  Germans,  and  his  position  became  unpopular. 
Accordingly  he  resigned  in  1757  and  accepted  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  Royal  American  regiment.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  Louisburg  and  re- 
mained with  the  army  till  1759.  He  subsequently 
lived  in  retirement  at  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  American  Revolution  he  was  an 
earnest  patriot,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  continue  his  position  as  chaplain  in 
the  British  army. 

Bibuoorapbt:  H.  Hubwi^,  The  Lifi  of  Reo,  Miehad 
Schlatter,  PhiUdelphiA.  1867;  H.  W.  Smith.  Life  and  Cor- 
reepondenee  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  DJ).,  vol.  L.  ib.  1879: 
J.  H.  Dabbs,  Foundino  of  the  Oerman  Churehee  of  Perm- 
eylvania,  ib.  18(^;  idem,  in  American  Chwreh  Hietory 
Series,  viU.  278-289.  New  York.  1896;  H.  E.  Jaeobs.  in 
the  Mme,  iv.  288-289.  ib.  1893. 

SCm^BCHT,  shl6Ht,  JOSEF:    German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Wending  (37  m.  n.  of  Augsburg), 


Bavaria,  Jan.  20,  1857.  He  was  educated  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Eichst&tt  and  the  University  of 
Munich;  was  curate  at  Eichst&tt  (1885-^);  a 
member  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
Rome,  and  director  of  the  historical  institute  of  the 
Gdrreegesellschaft  in  the  same  city  (1890-91);  in- 
structor in  the  Lyceum  of  Eichst&tt  (1892-93); 
associate  professor  at  the  Lyceum  of  DiUingen 
(1893-97);  and  since  1897  has  been  connected  with 
the  Lyceum  of  Freising,  where  he  has  been  succes- 
sively associate  professor  (1897-1902)  and  full  pro- 
fessor (since  19(K2).  Besides  being  associate  editor 
of  the  second  volume  of  Die  kcUholische  Kirche 
unserer  Zeit  und  ihre  Diener  in  Wort  und  Bild 
(Munich,  1900);  EichMtU  Kunst  (1901);  Kirchr 
lichea  HandHexikon  (1904  sqq.);  and  KaUnder  bay" 
rischer  und  schwdbischer  Kunst  (Munich,  1906); 
he  has  written  Poesie  des  Sozialitmua  (Wtlrxbuig, 
1883) ;  Zwr  KunstgeschichU  der  Stadt  Eichst&tt  (Eich- 
st&tt, 1888);  EichstdU  im  Schwedenkriege  (1889); 
Die  PfcUzgrafen  Philipp  und  Heinrich  ah  Bischd/e 
von  Freising  (Freising,  1898);  Doctrina  duodecim 
Apostolorum  (Freibuig,  1900);  Die  AposteUekre  in 
der  Liturgie  der  katholischen  Kirche  (1901);  Bay- 
ems  Kirchenprovimen  (Munich,  1902);  Das  Leben 
Jesu  (in  collaboration  with  P.  Schumacher;  1902); 
Andrea  ZamometUt  i  (Paderbom,  1903);  and  edited 
Kilian  Leib's  Briefwechsd  und  Diarien  (MOnster, 
1909). 

SCHLBIERMACHER,     shld'er-mdH^'er^     FRIED- 
RICH  DAHIEL  ERNST. 

Life  to  1799  (I  1). 

FixBt  Berlin  Period  (|  2). 

The  Reden  (|  3). 

The  "  Monoloffues  ";  Stolpe  Period  (S  4). 

At  Halle;  Gall  to  Beriin  (|  6). 

Inoidflatal  Activities.  1811-32  (|  0). 

Introdootion  to  the  OlaubeneMire  (|  7). 

Doctrine  of  Qod,  the  Worid,  Sin,  and  Qnoe  (f  8>. 

Chriatology  (|  9). 

Election,  Pneumatology,  Inspiration  (|  10). 

Sohleiennacher's  Philoeophy  and  Fvyohology  (f  11). 

Hia  Science  of  Ethics  (|  12). 

Criticism  of  the  Ethics  (|  13).' 

Schleiennaoher's  Last  Years  (|  14). 

Ohaiacter  and  Influence  (|  15). 

Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  Schleiermacher,  whose 
name  marks  an  epoch  not  only  in  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, but  also  in  the  sciences  of  religion  and  ethics, 
was  bom  at  Breslau  Nov.  21,  1768,  and  died  at 

Berlin  Feb.  12,  1834.    His  father  was 

X.  Life  to  a  Reformed  army  chaplain  who  had 

17^       settled  in  Breslau,  where  his  son  was 

educated  until  he  was  ten  years  old. 
A  fresh  outbreak  of  hostilities  then  recalled  his 
father  to  the  field,  and  the  boy  and  his  family  re- 
moved to  Pless,  where  he  studied,  partly  in  schod 
and  partly  under  his  parents'  direction;  when  his 
father  and  mother  came  under  strong  Moravian  in- 
fluence, young  Friedrich  was  placed  in  a  school  at 
Niesky.  Here  he  found  congeniality  of  piety,  cul- 
ture, and  friendship,  and  in  his  enthusiasm  altered 
the  Moravian  seminary  at  Barby  in  1785  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  But  his  rising  spirit  of  criti- 
cism and.  independence  received  scant  satisfaction, 
and  by  Jan.,  1787,  he  found  himself  unable  to  re- 
main longer  in  Barby.    He  accordingly  withdrew 
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from  the  Moravians,  and  entered  the  Umvermty  of 
Halle,  where  he  plunged  into  Kantian  and  Greek 
philosophy,  though  even  at  this  time  his  lack  of 
agreement  with  Kant's  system  was  clear.  In  1789 
he  was  compelled,  by  laick  of  funds,  to  withdraw 
from  Halle,  and  after  a  year  of  private  study  at 
Drossen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  he  passed  his 
first  theological  examination.  He  became  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna  at  Schlobitten 
in  West  Prussia,  where  he  learned  the  ways  of  po- 
lite society.  Here,  too,  in  his  fragment  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  he  argued  skilfully  on  the  deter- 
ministic side,  while  the  sermons  of  tliis  period  stress 
Christianity  as  the  source  of  lofty  ethical  life.  After 
two  and  a  half  years,  however,  a  dispute  connected 
with  his  tutorial  duties  led  to  a  friendly  severance 
of  his  relations  with  Dohna.  After  another  sojourn 
at  Drossen,  Schleiermacher,  in  the  autumn  of  1793, 
became  a  member  of  the  Gedike  seminary  at  Berlin, 
and  also  taught  at  the  Kommesser  orphan  asylum; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  the  post  of 
assistant  pastor  at  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe,  where 
he  was  ordained.  Here,  while  diligently  discharg- 
ing his  pastoral  duties,  he  translated  the  sermons  of 
Hugh  Blair  of  Edinburgh  and  of  the  English  preach- 
er John  Fawcett  (qq.v.).  In  June,  1795,  the  senior 
pastor  died,  and  Schleiermacher  was  appointed  Re- 
formed preacher  at  the  Chants  in  Berlin. 

Schleiermacher's  six  years  (1796-1802)  as  preach- 
er at  the  Charity  were  rich  alike  in  inspiration  and 
in  struggle.  Here  in  Berlin  the  Enlightenment 
(q.v.)  was  still  in  full  tide,  but  with  its  increasing 
shallowness  enthusiasm  for  Romanti- 
2.  First  cism  (q.v.)  steadily  gained.  When,  in 
Beilin  1797,  Friedrich  Schlegel  visited  Berlin, 
Period.  Schleiermacher  made  his  acquaintance, 
and  under  his  inspiration  wrote  his 
Reden  Hber  die  Religion  (anonymous,  Berlin,  1799) 
and  Monologen  (1800).  In  Feb.,  1799,  his  literary 
relations  were  interrupted  by  his  sojourn  at  Pots- 
dam as  court  chaplain,  but  on  his  return  to  Berlin 
in  May  he  resumed  his  pen.  The  work  which  fol- 
lowed the  Monologen — ^the  VertratUe  Briefe  Hber 
SMegds  Lucinde  (also  anonymous;  LQbeck,  1800) 
— ^was  less  happy  than  his  former  work,  and  even  this 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  much-blamed  romanticist  could 
not  prevent  the  breach  that  was  already  threaten- 
ing his  friendship  with  Schlegel.  At  tl^s  jimcture 
Schleiermacher's  old  patron,  the  court  preacher 
Friedrich  Samuel  Gottfried  Sack  (q.v.),  who  had 
long  been  sorely  troubled  by  the  yoimg  preacher's 
eloquent  defense  of  Spinozism,  offered  him  a  new 
position,  and  in  1802  he  went  into  his  "  exile  "  as 
court  preacher  at  Stolpe. 

In  estimating  the  literary  results  of  Schleier- 
macher's first  years  in  Berlin,  it  is  to  be  noted  pri- 
marily that  hiis  Reden  Hber  die  Rdigion  shows  the 
close  relation  of  its  author  to  the  ro- 
3.  The     mantic  movement.     In  opposition  to 
Reden.      the  pedantic  Enlightenment  he  pleaded 
for  a  freer  and  more  comprehensive 
culture  based  on  fantasy  and  feeling,  although  his 
philosophical  studies  are  still  in  control.     In  the 
background  stands  Kant's  definition  of  the  scien- 
tific theory  of  the  universe  as  the  impulse  to  seek 
elsewhere  the  unity  of  the  world  and  the  harmony 
X.— 16 


of  man's  spiritual  life;  and  to  this  is  added  Spinoza's 
tenet  that  the  finite  is  comprised  in  and  sustained 
by  the  infinite.  The  influence  of  Leibnitz  is  visible 
in  the  declaration  that  the  life  of  the  universe  is 
mirrored  in  each  individual,  and  there  is  recognized 
Schelling's  poetic  and  philosophic  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  first  discourse  treats  of  the  necessity 
of  a  defense  of  religion  and  of  the  reasons  why  re- 
ligion is  despised,  and  the  second  develops  the  basal 
defiiiitions  of  the  essence  of  religion.  This  is  neither 
metaphysical  interpretation  of  the  world,  nor  mor- 
alistic legislation,  nor  a  union  of  the  two,  but "  taste 
and  feeling  for  the  infinite,"  based  on  apperception 
and  feeling.  Apperception  presents  the  universe  as 
a  sum  of  free  objects,  unfettered  by  any  system, 
among  which  each  religious  person  may  choose  what 
is  best  adapted  to  him;  and  feeling  is  religion  as 
the  consciousness  of  the  inward  change  of  the  in- 
dividual through  such  apperception.  Only  in  relig- 
ion are  apperception  and  feeling  united,  and  their 
separation  shows  that  the  climax  of  religious 
experience,  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  imi- 
verse,  has  been  missed,  although  action  does  not 
immediately  proceed  from  them,  even  while  they 
serve  as  the  permanent  basal  determination  of  sJl 
action.  In  the  third  discourse  the  author  proph- 
esies the  speedy  passing  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
arid  rationalism  which  impeded  the  development 
of  religious  feeling.  In  the  fourth  he  set  forth  his 
theories  of  the  Church.  True  religious  fellowship 
knew  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laity;  and 
religion  as  a  whole  was  realized  only  in  all  religions 
together.  The  great  churches,  with  their  rigid  or- 
ganization and  their  connection  with  the  State,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  this  ideal,  and  were  rather  train- 
ing-schools for  those  who  truly  sought  religion  than 
real  associations  of  pious  souls;  and  the  invisible 
communions  severed  from  the  great  Church  stood 
nearest  to  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  The  fifth  dis- 
course considered  the  theory  of  religion  in  general. 
The  multiplicity  of  religions  is  due  to  the  infinite 
essence  of  religion  and  the  finite  nature  of  man,  and 
true  religion  exists  only  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
type  of  belief  in  which  the  religious  life  is  individual- 
ized. So-called  natural  religion  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, and  the  differences  between  positive  religions 
is  qualitative,  not  based  on  the  different  quantities 
of  their  underlying  conceptions.  In  each  of  these 
religions  there  is  a  definite  theory  of  the  universe 
which  in  each  case  alters  the  complexion  of  the 
whole.  In  Christianity  the  cardinal  ideas  are  the 
corruption  and  the  redemption  of  man,  with  his- 
tory as  the  stage  of  action.  At  the  same  time, 
Christianity  does  not  claim  to  be  the  final  form  of 
all  religion,  and  could  a  better  be  found,  Christianity 
would  not  oppose  it. 

The  Reden  exercised  an  influence  more  lasting 
than  immediate,  but  ultimately  modified  nineteenth- 
centiuy  theology  more  profoimdly  than  any  other 
book.  It  sharply  stressed  the  concept  of  autonomy 
in  religion,  and  thus  gave  a  certain  steadiness  of 
development  amid  the  swiftly  changing  and  mutu- 
ally destructive  tendencies  of  theology;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author  failed  entirely  to  vindicate 
the  practical  character  of  Christianity,  and  sadly 
underestimated  its  historic  aspecta. 
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The  Manologen  reveal  the  development  of  Schlei- 
ermacfaer'B  distinctive  ethical    theories.     Kantian 
influence   is   much   diminished   here, 
4.  The     and  the  "  Monologues  "  form  a  hymn 
''Mono-    to  higher  humanity,  whose  elemente 
logaes  ";    are  set  forth  as  purity  of  will,  superi- 
Stolpe      ority  over  fate,  individual   training. 
Period,      and  devotion  to  mankind.    During  his 
two  years'  residence  in  Stolpe  Schleier- 
macher  had  ample  opportunity  to  practise  the  su- 
periority over  fate  which  he   preached,  and  this 
period  of  relative  isolation  and  deprivation  of  books 
was  not  lost  in  his  development,  especially  as  it 
was  favorable  to  the  translation  of  Plato  which 
he   had  begun  in   Berlin;   the  first    voltmie   ap- 
peared  in    1804,    a   year   later  than   his  Qrundr 
Unien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre.    This 
latter  work  supplements  the  ethical  theory  of  the 
"  Monologues  "  by  establishing  for  the  first  time 
the  triple  division  of  ethics  into  the  theories  of 
duty,    virtue,   and  good  by   the  coordination  of 
these  classes,  thus  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  dis- 
tinctive foundation  of  Schleiermacher's  ethics.    At 
this  period  in  his  Zivei  unvorgreiflichen  GtUachten  in 
Sachen  des  proteatanHschen  Kirchenwe^enB  tunOchat 
in  Beziehung  auf  den  preuanschen  Stoat,  he  advo- 
cated a  closer  union  between  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed, a  freer  form  of  worship,  and  an  educational 
and  social  improvement  of  the  clergy. 

In  1804  the  government  refused  to  sanction  his  call 
to  the  projected  Protestant  theological  faculty  of 
WOrzbuig,  and  appointed  him  instead  to  Halle  as 
extraordinary  professor,  where  he  leo- 
5.  At  Halle  ;tured  on  New-Testament  exegesis, 
Call  to  philosophical  and  theological  ethics, 
BerlixL  introduction  to  theology,  introduction 
to  church  histoxy,  and  dogmatics.  In 
1806  he  became  full  professor  and  university  preach- 
er. During  this  Halle  period  Schleiermacher  pub- 
lished, besides  two  more  voliunes  of  his  translation 
of  Plato,  his  WeihnachUfeier  (1805)  and  his  treatise 
on  I  Tim.  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Joachim  Chris- 
tian Gass  (q.v.).  The  former  treatise  is  a  dialogue 
on  the  signification  of  Christ  and  his  work  of  re- 
demption. In  the  treatise  on  I  Tim.  Schleiermacher 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  epistle  is  a  compilation  from 
the  other  two  pastoral  epistles,  and  the  discussion 
opened  the  way  to  a  strict  study  of  the  pastoral 
epistles.  Meanwhile  the  fall  of  Jena  and  Napoleon's 
hatred  of  the  German  spirit  of  Halle  had  caused  the 
suspension  of  lectures  there.  Schleiermacher  seised 
the  opportunity  by  his  sermons  to  link  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  the  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1807,  however,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
had  already  lectured  on  Greek  philoeof^y.  Here, 
at  the  newly  foimded  imiveraity,  Schleiermacher 
lectured  after  Jan.,  1808,  on  ethics  and  theological 
encyclopedia,  and  in  the  winter  of  1808-09  on  dog- 
matics and  politics.  His  Odegendiche  Oedanken 
aber  UniversiUUen  im  deuUchen  Sinn  (1808)  gives 
his  views  on  the  functions  of  the  university.  In  the 
spring  of  1800  he  became  preacher  at  the  Dreifal- 
tigkeitskirche  in  Berlin,  and  in  1809-10  also  lec- 
tured on  Christian  ethics  and  hermeneutics.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  1810,  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
formally  opened,  Schleiermacher  became  the  first 


dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  From  1810  to  1814 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  departmoit  of  public 
instruction  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

To  the  period  here  uxider  consideration  belongs 

what  may  be  termed  Schleiermacher's  theological 

program — ^the  Kvrze  DaratdUmg  des  iheologisehen 

Siudiunu  (1811).     According  to  this 

6.  Inci-    theology  is  a  positive  science,  being 

dental      directed  to  the  solution  of  a  practical 

Activitiaiv  problem.    The  real  soul  of  theology  is 

xSxx-ja.  its  interest  in  Christianity  as  it  lives 
in  the  Church,  and  the  theologian's 
ideal  is  the  union  of  this  Hving  interest  with  the 
widest  scientific  spirit.  Schleiermacher  divides  the 
domain  of  theological  knowledge  into  philosophical 
historical,  and  piactieal.  The  first,  as  apologetics, 
gives  the  basis  of  piety  and  Christianity,  and  the 
special  characteristics  of  Protestantism;  while  as 
polemics  it  is  directed  sgainst  such  internal  evils  as 
indifferentism  and  separatism.  Historical  theology 
he  divides  into  exq^esLs,  church  history,  dogmatics, 
and  statistics.  The  new  element  in  this  system  is 
the  incorporation  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  in  the 
historical  department,  a  result  of  Schleiermacher's 
view  that  dogma  in  itself  is  not  knowledge.  His 
new  science  of  statistics  seems  only  now  to  be  re- 
ceiving the  attention  which  it  deserves.  This 
troubled  period  was  a  time  of  stress  for  Schleier- 
macher. In  the  matter  of  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  churches  he,  not  without  good  rea- 
son, mistrusted  the  practicability  of  the  govern- 
ment's scheme  of  organisation.  Although  the  union 
of  1817  was  forced  on  the  churches  instead  of  being 
an  expression  of  their  spontaneous  reUgious  con- 
victions, he  supported  such  union,  and  maintained 
this  position  through  the  period  of  controversy  that 
ensued.  One  of  these  disputes  evoked  his  Ueber  d^ 
eigentHmlichen  Wert  und  doe  bindende  Aufsehen 
eymbclUcher  BUcher,  in  which  he  limited  the  author- 
ity of  the  creeds  to  those  expressions  of  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  which  set  forth  the  religious  experience 
of  the  period  of  the  Reformation  and  separated 
Protestantism  from  other  systems  of  belief.  The 
controversies  of  these  years,  combined  with  his 
teaching,  left  him  scant  leisure  for  writing.  Never- 
theless, he  published  a  third  volimie  of  sermons  in 
1814,  and  in  1817  his  Kritiecher  Venueh  ufrer  die 
Schriften  des  Lukas,  in  which  he  traced  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Gospels  to  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity and  maintained  that  it  developed  through 
oral  transmission  and  fragmentary  notes  to  the  form 
of  definite  compilation.  In  1832  he  returned  to  the 
problem,  and  in  his  Ueber  die  Zeugnisse  des  Papias 
von  unsem  beiden  ersten  Evangdien  was  the  first  to 
suggest  that  the  Grospel  of  Bfatthew  is  a  collection 
of  apothegms. 

Since  1819  Schleiermacher's  energy  had  been 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  his  CkristUcher  Glaube 
nach  den  Qrundsdtzen  der  evangdischen  Kirche  im 
Zusammenhang  dargestdU  (1821-22).  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  work  seeks  to  determine  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  Christian  piety  in  the  spiritual  life  of 
society  and  to  fix  the  scientific  formulation  appro- 
priate to  its  articles  of  belief.  Ethics  must  de- 
termine the  concept  of  the  Church,  the  philoeophy 
of  religion  the  grades  and  varieties  of  religion,  and 
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apologetics  the  eesenoe  of  Christianity,  while  the 

Qiurch  is  defined  as  a  community  with  respect  to 

piety.    Interpretation  of  the  Christian 

7.  Intro-    faith  is,  therefore,  dependent  on  the  def- 

duction     inition  of  piety,  which  is  the  feeling  of 

to  the      general  dependence,  since  man  becomes 
61auben»-   aware  that  the  whole  world  and  his 

lehre.  own  freedom  depend  on  God.  Having 
this  definition  of  the  Church,  Schleier- 
macher  proceeds  to  determine  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  Christian  Church.  In  the  lower  grades  of  re- 
ligion, such  as  Fetishism  and  Polytheism  (qq.v.), 
there  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, this  being  realised  only  at  the  mono- 
theistic stage.  Even  here  there  are  two  tendencies: 
the  esthetic,  in  which  piety  is  predominantly  emo- 
tional; and  the  teleological,  in  which  it  is  primarily 
active.  The  purest  retJisation  of  teleological  mono- 
theism LB  Christianity,  which  is  the  highest  religion, 
though  not  the  only  true  one.  Revelation  can  not 
be  claimed  exclusively  for  Christianity,  for  revela- 
tion is  only  the  sum  total  of  the  individual  concept 
of  God.  Essential  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  is 
the  fact  that  redemption  has  the  central  place,  and 
that  its  realization  is  dependent  on  Jesus,  who  was 
specifically  different  from  his  followers  in  that  he 
needed  no  redemption.  The  coming  of  the  Redeemer 
is  the  eternal  act  of  God,  and  his  actual  appearance 
was  neither  a  new  revelation  nor  the  development 
of  a  factor  originally  given;  the  supematiual  and 
the  natiual  interpretations  are  two  equally  justi- 
fied and  equally  necessary  sides  of  the  same  fact. 
Union  with  Christ  is  possible  only  through  religious 
faith,  in  other  words,  by  trusting  him  with  the  sat- 
isfying of  the  need  of  redemption;  and  proofs  based 
on  miracles,  prophecy,  and  inspired  writings  are  im- 
necessary  and  devoid  of  cogency.  The  articles  of 
Christian  belief  serve  not  as  proofs,  but  as  expres- 
sions furthering  piety;  they  describe  the  functions 
of  personal  faiUi,  not  the  objects  of  belief.  The  dif- 
ference between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestant- 
ism is  that  the  fonner  makes  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  Christ  depend  on  his  relation  to  the 
Church,  while  the  latter  makes  the  individual's  re- 
lation to  the  Church  depend  on  his  relation  to  Christ. 
The  differences  between  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Protestantism  are  merely  technical.  In  his  division 
of  dogmatic  Schleieimacher  discusses  first  religious 
consciousness  without  regard  to  sin  and  redemption, 
and  then  this  consciousness  as  modified  by  these 
two  factors.  He  distinguished  three  typoB  of  dog- 
matic affirmations:  descriptions  of  human  condi- 
tions of  life,  concepts  of  divine  qualities,  and  state- 
ments regarding  the  world.  Each  of  these  expresses 
the  whole  content  of  Christian  consciousness,  but 
the  first  is  basal,  since  it  represents  most  immedi- 
ately the  life  of  the  religious  man,  and  by  it  must  be 
measured  whatever  is  purely  religious  in  the  other 
two  types. 

In  the  Olavbendehre  itself,  it  is  maintained  that 
there  is  no  need  of  a  formal  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  deity;  and  since  the  universal  consciousness 
of  God  is  connected  with  a  perception  of  the  general 
coherence  of  nature,  the  concepts  of  the  divine  crea- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  worid  are  gained.  Of 
these  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  important,  since 


it  alone  corresponds  to  experience;  but  preservation 

must  be  so  construed  as  to  cover  both  dependence 

on  God  and  the  coherence  of  nature. 

8.  Doctrine  Since  the  latter  must  not  be  excluded 
of  Oody  the  in  favor  of  the  fonner,  the  idea  of  mir- 
World,  Sin,  acles  is  ignored.  The  doctrine  of 
and  Grace,  angels  and  the  devil  forms  an  appendix 

to  the  theory  of  creation,  and  they 
are  abandoned  to  poetic  and  liturgicaJ  language. 
By  reference  of  the  absolute  feeling  of  dependence 
to  God  are  derived  the  divine  attributes  of  omnipo- 
tence, eternity,  omnipresence,  and  omniscience,  the 
fundamental  attribute  being  that  first  named. 
Schleiermacher  taught  that  both  the  world  and  man 
were  originally  perfect;  the  organisation  of  t^ 
world  is  adapted  to  awaken  and  sustain  piety,  while 
human  nature  permits  a  constant  devdopment  of 
this  feeling,  especially  by  evolution  of  conscious- 
ness of  self  into  consciousness  of  race.  The  second 
part  of  the  Olaubenslekre  is  devoted  to  the  relations 
between  the  antitheses  of  sin  and  grace.  Sin  is  set 
forth  as  the  struggle  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit, 
and  as  a  defect  of  human  nat\u«  incapable  of  good 
except  through  redemption,  and  all  evil  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin;  nevertheless  Schleiermacher  re- 
garded sin  as  an  unavoidable  inequality  of  develop- 
ment and  transf onned  it,  as  presupposing  the  need 
of  redemption,  into  a  stage  of  evolution  toward  good- 
ness. Yet  Schleiermacher  gave  the  doctrine  of  orig- 
inal sin  a  better  Biblical  basis,  and  postulated  the 
common  deeds  and  guilt  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  divine  qualities  which  bear  relation  to  human 
sin  are  holiness,  which  causes  conscience  to  arise  in 
man,  and  justice,  which  causes  him  to  recognize  the 
counterpart  of  his  own  imperfection  in  the  world  as 
evil. 

The  central  position  in  the  Olavbenslehre  is  f  onned 
by  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  grace. 
To  Schleiermacher  redemption  was  the  transit  from 

restricted   to  unrestricted   conscious- 

9.  Christol-  ness  of  God,  this  being  realized  in  a 

ogy.  new  social  life  considered  by  the  com- 
munity to  be  divinely  foimded  and 
based  on  the  deeds  of  Christ.  But  in  view  of  the 
eternity  of  God,  this  redemption  is  the  realization 
of  the  creation,  and  the  Redeemer  is,  therefore,  the 
primal  pattern  of  man  as  revealed  in  history.  In 
Christ  mankind  became  religiously  perfect,  and  as 
the  pattern  he  was  perfect  historically,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  of  time  and  nationality.  Only 
in  his  inmost  nature  was  he  free  from  limitations  oif 
time,  and  for  this  reason  Christ  is  the  organ  for  the 
indwelling  of  God  in  all  humanity,  since  he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  reproducing,  in  those  like  to 
himself,  his  own  life  filled  with  God  in  the  same  way 
as  man  influences  man.  The  sole  factor  in  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ,  in  the  opinion  of  Schleier- 
macher, was  his  person;  his  supernatural  birth, 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  second  advent  were  re- 
garded as  of  little  moment.  The  office  of  Christ 
was,  accordingly,  the  extension  of  the  being  of  God 
in  him  to  its  being  in  all  mankind,  so  that  his  pas- 
sion and  death  serve  but  to  keep  his  mind  and  spirit 
in  remembrance.  There  can  be  no  idea  of  the  effect 
of  Christ  on  God,  but  in  the  working  of  Christ  on 
man  there  are  two  sides:  redemption,  or  the  com- 
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munication  of  the  power  of  his  conaciouflDesB  of 
God;  and  atonement,  or  the  oommunication  of  the 
bleeaedneae  of  such  consdoufiiees.  The  result  of 
the  work  of  Christ  in  the  faithful  is  regeneration. 
The  new  life  becomes  permanent  and  indestructible 
through  sanctification,  and  when  regeneration  is 
declared  by  Schleiermacher  to  be  indeh'ble,  he  is 
influenced  in  his  view  by  psychological  and  meta- 
physical presuppositions. 

In  the  forefront  of  Schleiermacher's  theory  stands 
his  interpretation  of  electioni  the  object  of  which  is 
the  new  creattire  as  a  whole,  its  end 
10.  Election,  salvation  exclusively,  while  in  choice 
Pneumatol-  or  rejection  of  individuals  and  peoples 
ogy,  In-  by  the  divine  governance  of  the  world 
spiration.  he  sees  no  final  judgment.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  communication  of  the  spirit 
is  also  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  since  Schleiermacher  regarded  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  whole  community 
founded  by  Christ.  In  the  Church  he  distinguished 
between  essential  and  immutable  elements  arising 
from  its  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
transitoiy  components  based  on  its  contact  with  the 
world.  The  former  included,  besides  preaching  and 
the  sacraments,  the  power  of  the  keys  (i.e.,  of  legis- 
lation and  discipline)  and  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  His  concept  of  preaching  was  modified  by 
his  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  tenet  of 
the  inspiration  of  persons  rather  than  of  writings. 
Schleiermacher  denies  that  infant  baptism  has  any 
certain  connection  with  regeneration,  and  rejects 
both  the  sacramentarian  and  the  rationalistic  in- 
terpretations of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  imion  of 
the  Church  with  the  world  gives  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  visible  and  invisible  Church,  the 
former  being  in  error  and  division  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  world,  while  the  latter  is  one  and  in- 
fallible. Eschatology  is  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  perfection  of  the  Church.  The  work 
of  redemption  reveals  two  other  qualities  of  God: 
love,  the  principle  of  God's  communication  of  him- 
self; and  wisdom,  which  regulates  its  activity. 
The  work  concludes  with  an  attempt  to  define  the 
Trinity,  and  lands  the  author  in  something  closely 
fl-lrin  to  SabellianifiBn. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Schleiermacher's  the- 
ological attitude  must  be  interpreted  with  the  help 
of  his  philosophical  views,  but  his  own  statements 
show  that  while  he  felt  that  his  philoso- 
II.  Schlei-  phy  and  his  theology  to  some  degree  in- 
ermacher's  fluenced  and  even  approximated  each 
Philosophy  other,  he  held  that  neither  was  depend- 
and        ent  on  the  other,  and  he  expressly  de- 
Psychology,  nied  that  both  could  be  reduced  to  the 
same  formula,  while  with  equal  ex- 
plicitness  he  disavowed  the  intention  of  creating  a 
philosophical  dogmatics.     In  harmony  with  this 
the  Glaubendekre  shows  only  the  formal  influence 
of  philosophy.   The  philosophical  writings  of  Schlei- 
ermacher are  all   fragmentary   sketches  of  drafts 
of  lectures,    and   they  show  that  their  author's 
dogmatic  system  was  already  essentially  formed 
when  he  sought  to  formulate  his  philosophy.    To 
Schleiermacher  philosophy  was  not  a  closed  science, 
but  a  never-ending  problem,  so  that  one  can  not 


speak  of  philosophical  results,  but  only  of  phik- 
sophieal  presuppositions  and  the  determination  of 
rules  for  dialectics,  or  the  art  of  thought.  The  ob- 
ject of  thought  is  knowledge,  but  this  implies  cor- 
respondence not  only  of  thought  with  being  but 
also  equal  conformity  to  law  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
nection of  ideas.  The  harmony  of  all  hinnan  thoi^t 
with  being  implies  a  higher  presupposition,  for  if 
thought  is  to  become  conviction,  there  must  be  a  su- 
preme unity  which  subsumes  the  antithetical  term^ 
of  ideal  and  real.  But  since  this  unity  can  not  itself 
be  known,  its  recognition  is  simply  faith,  a  basal 
conviction  incapable  of  further  demonstration;  and 
the  connotation  of  this  supreme  unity  is  the  ccm-- 
related  ideas  of  God  and  the  world.  After  ISIS 
Schleiermacher  supplemented  this  train  of  thought 
by  another,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Glatibens- 
Uhre,  Unity  of  will  Lb  as  necessary  as  unity  of 
knowledge;  knowledge  is  thought  preceded  by 
being,  will  is  thought  followed  by  bdng.  Unless 
will  is  to  be  resultless,  there  must  be  a  conviction 
that  being  is  accessible,  and  since  all  can  not  specu- 
late, this  second  way  of  gaining  conviction  concern- 
ing God  is  the  more  usual.  Since,  however,  the  con- 
cept of  God  is  demanded  both  by  knowledge  and 
will,  the  home  of  this  idea  must  be  in  that  element 
of  human  consciousness  which  imderlies  both  knowl- 
edge and  will,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  feelings, 
which  constitute  the  transition  from  thought  to  tv  ill 
and  form  the  common  basis  of  both.  Accordingly, 
the  consciousness  of  God  is  originally  given  in  the 
feelings.  God  and  the  world  are  indissolubly  con- 
nected. To  imagine  the  world  without  God  is  to 
miss  the  bond  of  union;  to  imagine  God  without  the 
world  is  to  form  an  empty  concept.  Yet  God  and 
the  world  are  not  identical,  for  the  world  is  the  su- 
preme unity  inclusive  of  all  antitheses,  while  God 
is  the  supreme  unity  exclusive  of  all  antitheses. 
Both  ideas,  therefore,  sustain  a  distinct  relation  to 
knowledge,  God  being  the  Urminus  a  quo  and  the 
world  the  terminus  ad  quern.  In  his  lectures  on 
psychology  Schleiermacher  declined  to  proceed  from 
such  metaph3nsical  concepts  as  spirit  and  matter, 
or  soul  and  body,  affirming  that  only  the  ego,  as  the 
nexus  of  body  and  soul,  was  immediately  given.  In 
psychical  life  there  are,  therefore,  only  relative  an- 
titheses, which  imply  the  original  unity  and  exclude 
all  dualistic  theories.  But  these  functions  appear 
only  in  various  degrees  of  interaction,  and  the  rela- 
tive antitheses  fall  into  the  three  categories  of  afiFectr 
ive  and  effective  activities,  objective  and  subjective 
consciousness,  and  consciousness  of  the  ego  and  of 
others.  The  three  categories  proceed  from  each 
other  in  the  order  named,  and  the  supreme  unity  of 
all  is  reached  in  religious  feeling,  in  which  even  the 
antithesis  of  nature  and  the  ego  disappears. 

Side  by  side  with  his  works  on  dogmatics  and  the 

psychology  of  religion,  independent  value  attaches 

to  Schleiermacher's  system  of  ethics.    He  had  early 

become  dissatisfied  with  the  theori^ 

13.  His     of  Kant,  and  in  his  Manologen  had 
Science  of  sought  to  set  forth  positive   ethical 

Ethics,      ideals.      At    Stolpe    he    abandoned 

Schlegel's  idea  of  an  ethical  revolution 

in  favor  of  a  critical  reform  of  ethical  theories,  and 

he  pursued  this  purpose  in  his  lectures  on  ethics  at 
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Halle  aa  well  in  as  a  series  of  monographs  presented 
before  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Sdences.    He  col- 
lected sufficient  material  for  his  philosophical  ethics 
to  be  edited  by  A.  Schweizer  {EfUwtarf  einea  Sy*- 
terns  der  Sittenlehre,  Berlin,  1835)  and  in  briefer  and 
more  scientific  form  by  A.  Twesten  (Orundris8  der 
philosopkiachen  Etkik,  1841).     Schleiermacher  re- 
garded ethics  as  the  speculative  science  of  reason, 
and  as  including  the  conceptual  presentation  of  all 
influence  of  reason  on  natiure  so  far  as  it  falls  within 
the  sphere  of  human  experience.     In  the  widest 
sense  it  is  the  philosophy  of  history  or  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  is  not  imperative  but  descriptive.    It  is 
not  limited  to  the  practical,  b«t  finds  activity  of 
reason  also  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  inner  life.    Ethics  must,  accord- 
ingly, describe  the  union  of  reason  and  nature 
through  the  agency  of  the  former,  its  end  being  the 
realization  of  the  union  of  reason  and  natiue.    The 
power  through  which  reason  works  in  nature  is 
ethically  termed  virtue,  and  the  mode  in  which  vir- 
tue tends  to  produce  ethical  good  is  termed  duty. 
Ethics  can  be  adequately  presented  only  by  the 
combination  of  these  three  elements,  but  the  most 
important  is  the  doctrine  of  the  good,  which  is 
summed  up  by  the  concept  of  the  supreme  good  that 
includes  aU  the  products  of  the  rational  activity  of 
man.    The  subject  of  the  ethical  process  is  man  as  a 
species;   although  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween individual  and  class  morality,  this  difference 
is  relative,  since  each  person  is  at  once  both  an  in- 
dividual and  a  member  of  the  race.    Again,  the 
influence  of  reason  on  nature  may  be  twofold:   or- 
ganizing, as  making  nature  the  tool,  or  symbolizing, 
as  reproducing  nature.    The  combination  of  the  in- 
dividual and  class  activity  of  reason  with  the  organ- 
izing and  s3nnbolizing  tendencies  results  in  a  four- 
fold form  of  moral  activity,  which  is  represented 
respectively  by  nation  and  State,  family  and  society, 
school  and  Church.   The  theoiy  of  virtue  and  duty 
is  discussed  but  briefly  by  ScUeiermacher.    While 
virtue,  as  the  individualized  power  of  reason,  is  a 
unity,  it  may  be  divided  into  four  categories:  wis- 
dom, or  inclination  to  knowledge;  love,  or  inclina- 
tion to  manifestation;   discretion,  or  readiness  in 
knowledge;  and  steadfastness,  or  readiness  in  mani- 
festation.   The  theory  of  duty  is  summarized  by 
Schleiermacher  as  constant  conduct  so  that  all  vir- 
tues act  with  reference  to  all  good,  though  in  con- 
crete cases  the  claims  of  the  various  spheres  must  be 
duly  weighed.  Here  the  relative  antitheses  of  appro- 
priation and  association  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
universal  and  individual  type  on  the  other  give  rise 
to  a  fourfold  classification:  the  duty  of  right,  cor- 
responding to  the  universal  association;  the  duty  of 
vocation,  corresponding  to  the  imiversal  appropri- 
ation; the  duty  of  love,  corresponding  to  the  in- 
dividual association;  and  the  duty  of  conscience, 
corresponding  to  the  individual  appropriation. 

Both  its  terminology  and  its  omission  of  the  en- 
tire concept  of  obligation  deprived  this  ethical  the- 
ory of  the  power  wfaich  otherwise  it  might  have  pos- 
sessed. In  avoiding  the  errors  of  Kant  and  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher  went  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  morality  as  originally  present  and  as  the 
inevitably  developing  content  of  life.   In  this  way  he 


created  something  midway  between  ethics  and  the 
philosophy  of  history,  but  without  the  loftiness  and 
strength  required  by  ethics,  and  with- 
13.  Criti-  out  ^e  observation  of  actual  factors 
cism  of  the  demanded  by  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Ethics.  The  only  new  element  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian, in  virtue  of  the  special  definite- 
ness  of  his  consciousness  of  self,  does  in  a  special 
way  the  same  thing  that  general  reason  constrains 
others  to  do.  While  the  theory  that  Christianity  is 
a  new  development  and  a  higher  point  of  view  is 
merely  touched  on,  in  reality  the  Christian  deter- 
mination of  ethical  conduct  prevails  and  conditions 
both  the  direction  of  interest  and  the  choice  of  ma- 
terial. The  two  forms  of  Christian  activity  are  puri- 
fication and  extension.  Purificatory  activity  is 
manifested  in  the  Church  either  as  the  influence  of 
the  community  on  individual  members  (church  dis- 
cipline) or  as  the  influence  of  individuals  on  the 
community  (church  reform),  and  from  the  Church 
this  purificatory  influence  extends  to  the  home,  the 
State,  and  international  relations.  Extensive  ac- 
tivity, proceeding  from  the  union  of  the  divine 
spirit  with  the  nature  of  man,  is  manifested  either 
as  a  state  of  mind  or  as  talent,  the  former  being 
characteristic  of  the  Church  and  the  latter  of  the 
State,  while  the  Christian  spirit  works  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  in  education  and  missions. 
Manifestative  activity  is  developed  in  the  service  of 
God.  In  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  this  service 
is  public  worship,  and  in  its  wider  sense  the  free 
expression  of  Cluristian  morality;  and  at  the  same 
time  this  manifestative  activity  contains  an  element 
of  public  morality  and  of  social  and  intellectual  life, 
to  all  of  which  it  gives  the  stamp  of  purity,  freedom, 
and  perfect  humanity. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  Schleiermacher's  life  show 
him  at  the  height  of  his  activity.    He  exercised  a 
profound  influence  both  through  his  sermons  and 
through  his  lectures,  which  covered  the  greater  part 
of  philosophy  and  the  most  of  theology 
14.  Schlei-  excepting  the  Old  Testament.    He  be- 
ermacher's  gan  to  be  considered  the  head  of  a  dis- 
Last       tinct  school,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
Years,      was  involved  in  many  of  the  controvert 
sies  of  the  period  and  was  the  object  of 
constant  suspicion.    In  Jan.,  1823,  a  formal  charge 
was  actually  brought  agaiiLst  him  on  the  basis  of 
certain  expressions  used  by  him  in  private  corre- 
spondence, and  he  lived  in  continusd  uncertainty 
whether  he  would  be  permitted  longer  to  reside  in 
Prussia.    To  all  this  was  added  his  participation  in 
the  agenda  controversy;  and  it  was  only  after  the 
modified    royal    agenda   had   been   adopted    (see 
Agenda,  §  5)  that  Schleiermacher  again  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  the  king.    In  the  third  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury Schleiermacher  was  busy  editing  the  Berlin 
hymnal  and  opposing  the  proposed  creed  for  the 
united  Lutherans  and  Reformed.    He  contributed 
a  number  of  articles  to  the  newly  founded  Theologi- 
9che  Studien  und  Kritiken,  in  one  of  which  he  vigor- 
ously   opposed    rationalistic   depreciation    of   the 
creeds,  at  the  same  time  advocating  all  the  princi- 
ples of  theological  progress.    He  visited  England  in 
1828  and  Sweden  in  1833,  but  his  health  was  fail- 
ing, and  in  Feb.,  1834,  he  died. 
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What  IB  especially  strildDg  in  SohleienDacher  is 
fasfl  veraatility.  He  was  a  praaoher  of  rare  effeet- 
iveness;  he  lectured  wdl  on  a  large  number  of  phil- 
osophical subjects;  and  by  his  trans- 
15.  Chano-lation  of  Plato  and  such  treatises  as 
ter  and  that  on  the  art  of  translation  he  con- 
Influence,  tributed  not  a  little  to  classical  learn- 
ing. In  addition  to  all  this  he  was  a 
sturdy  patriot  and  preeminently  a  social  bdng.  His 
versatility  is  minored  in  his  theological  writings, 
in  which  he  sought  to  prepare  a  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity and  the  highest  culture  might  walk  together 
in  harmony.  In  this  he  did  not  desire  forcibly  to 
unite  elements  essentially  heterogeneous,  but  he 
was  htwM»fttf  both  Christian  fti^d  humanist.  His 
"Discourses"  affirm  that  religion  is  the  central 
point  oi  spiritual  life,  and  the  fundamental  basis  of 
his  Cflaubendehre  is  that  the  human  is  perfected  in 
the  Christian.  Whatever  may  be  lacking  from  his 
theology,  it  is  at  least  self-evident  that  this  theology 
was  Schleiermacher's  own  life;  and  his  piety  was 
pure,  honorable,  and  earnest.  With  breadth  of  view 
Schleiermacher  combined  an  unusual  degree  of  reso- 
lution. The  deficiencies  of  his  ethical  theories  find 
their  explanation  in  his  personal  conditions.  Yet 
his  eneigy  overcame  these  hindrances,  among  which 
ill-health  was  not  the  least,  and  for  years,  besides 
his  preaching  and  his  writing,  he  lectured  thrse 
hours  daily.  He  demanded  of  no  one  what  he  him- 
self would  not  do,  and  he  invariably  remained  true 
to  himself.  Nothing  could  induce  ^m  to  surrender 
a  conviction  which  he  had  once  formed,  and  he  dung 
to  his  position  even  against  the  well-meant  plans  of 
his  king  for  the  reform  of  his  church  simply  because 
he  firmly  believed  that  these  proposed  changes  were 
perilous.  The  influence  of  Schleiermacher  still  per- 
sists, though  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  school 
of  mediating  theologians  commonly  traced  back  to 
him.  The  modem  historical  school,  rejecting  Kant 
and  Ritschl,  turns  more  and  more  to  Schleiermacher, 
drawn  especially  by  his  philosophical  theories,  his 
stress  on  the  incUvidualistic  character  of  the  positive 
religions,  and  his  assumption  of  the  principle  of  the 
development  of  religion.  The  agencies  of  this  influ- 
ence have  been  primarily  the  Beden,  the  Kune 
DaraUUung  des  thedogiachen  ShuHunu,  the  Okmben^- 
lehre,  and  the  Ethik,  Of  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished lectures  only  the  Erziehungdehre  (Berlin, 
1849)  and  the  PraktUche  Theologie  attracted  wide 
attention;  the  Leben  Jemi  (1864)  was  a  failure. 
Among  his  posthumous  sermons  his  homilies  on  the 
Gospel  of  John  are  of  value  for  a  knowledge  of 
Schldermacher's  school,  which  so  pronouncedly 
follows  the  Johannine  type  of  thought;  and  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  the  whole  problem  is  promised 
by  C.  (Yemen's  proposed  edition  of  Schleiermacher's 
lecture  on  theological  encydopedia. 

(O.  KXBN.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  The  one  pmotieally  oompleta  oollecticm  of 
the  W9rk€  b  in  three  cUviaioDa — theology,  aennons,  and 
philoaophy,  by  Tarioua  editoia,  32  yob.,  Beriin,  1835-62, 
many  individual  volumea  of  which  paaaed  through  many 
edltiona.  The  jubilee  edition  of  the  Aad«n.  1880,  and  a 
oritloal  edition  of  the  Monoloo^n,  1002,  are  noteworthy; 
aJao:  PkilcMifphUckt  SiUerUdtf,  ed.  J.  H.  von  Kirehmann, 
Berlin,  1870.  In  addition  are  to  be  noted  SehUi€rmaeUr9 
Briefweehad  mUJ.  C.  Oom.  ed.  W.  GaM.  Beriin,  18&2:  hk 
Bruif$  andHeOmfen  an  DoAna. ed.  J.  Jaoobi.  Halle,  1887; 


hia  oomapondenee  with  Twesten  in  Heinriei,  A.  Tvaia., 
Beriin,  1889;  SekUurmaehtn  SMdaehr€ibm  Hber  mhk 
GtmAmtidM^  ed.  H.  M ulert.  QieMn.  1908;  and  J.  Bear. 
Uf^tdmekUPndioimSehUimrmaekinauadmJaMrenJStO- 
iSSSS.Lelpde,lOO0.  In  Endbh  there  have  appeared :  Criti- 
eal  Buai/  on  Uu  Oo^pd  ofSL  Luke,  London,  1825;  SehUUr- 
wtaekm^t  Ininduetunu  to  Uu  Dialoout»  of  Piaio,  tcanaL  by 
W.  Dobaon*  Cambridce,  1835;  SdteUd  Semunu  ofSehieier- 
maek§t,  tnnal.  by  Maiy  F.  WOaon.  London,  1890;  Chrisl' 
matBve;  aDialogMaonl/kfCflbbratwAo/CAruCinas,  tzansL 
by  W.  Haatie,  Edinbui]^.  1890;  ReUaion:  Spoechea  to  «u 
CMihtnd  Dmpiaon,  (tnnal.  of  the  Redon),  London.  1»». 

A  very  fiill  liat  of  worka  ia  given  in  Baldwin,  DifCtiemr- 
on/*  iii.  If  pp.  459-^452.  Aa  aouroea  for  a  life,  there  are 
the  oomapondenee  (BrMr/wecAMt)  aa  noted  above,  and 
iiM  SeMtoUrmochen  Ltben,  In  Brirftn,  ed.  L.  Jonas  and 
W.  Dilthey.  4  vob..  Berlin,  1858-63.  Eng.  tranaL  by  F. 
Rowan.  2  vob.,  London,  1850.  Oonault  further:  L.  F.  O. 
Bamngarten-Cruaiua,  Utber  Dr.  F.  SeMeiormaeker,  want 
DenkaH  und  9oin  Vmdional,  Jena,  1834;  C.  A.  Auberlca, 
SehUiormaeKm':  ein  Charoktorinld,  Baael.  1860;  R.  Bax- 
mann,  achUurmaeKor:  aoin  LAon  wid  orin  Wirken,  £1- 
berfeld,  1863;  H.  Baumgarten,  Schleiennaehor,  Berlin. 
1868;  D.  Rohenkel.  Frdr.  SchUiormacher:  einLAmo-md 
Ckarukter^Od,  Elberfeld,  1868;  T.  Hoaabaeh,  SchUiormacher: 
t«m  I^bM  «nd  iriHk«ii,  Beriin,  1869;  F.  Zachler.  Fr.  ScAMo^ 
maek§t:  kwnor  Ahrua  aauMt  LAent  und  Wirkono,  Brea- 
lau,  1869;  W.  Dilthey.  Ubon  SdOMormaehon,  Berlin. 
1870; .  E.  Maier,  PriodricK  SehUiormaelur.  UchtOtnhUn 
out  aMMa  BrUfon  iMid  aamnUHchon  Werken,  Leipsie.  1875; 
8.  Bruimer.  Dis  vier  Orotomoutor  dor  AufkUtruno*  Thootogia 
(Herder,  Paulua.  Sehleiermaeher,  Strauaa),  Paderborn, 
1888;  C.  P.  Fbcher.  Schldermoeher,  Beriin,  1899;  R. 
Munro,  SekUionnaehor,  London,  1903;  O.  Gramaow. 
Sehloiormaekor,  CSiarlottenbuiv.  1904. 

On  hk  theology  oonmilt:  F.  W.  Oeaa,  UAwnicht  fi6«r 
dot  tkmiogioekB  Sydom  SdUeiermadun,  Reutlingen.  1837; 
G.  Webaenbom,  VorU»uno4n  Hhor  Sddourmachor'*  Dia- 
Ufcfft  und  DoomoHk,  Leipaio,  1847;  C.  Schwan,  Schleier- 
maek§t:  mine  PtniMiehkoU  wnd  hmu  Theotogie,  Gotha, 
1861;  &  Lommataach,  SehUiermaehen  Lehre  vom  Wunder 
und  00m  UAwnatliriichon,  Berlin,  1872;  A.  RitachL 
BeMrimnaehon  Redon  Hbor  dU  Rdigion  und/ihrt  Nad^ 
wukungtn  aufdu  evangelitck*  Kirche  DwUcManda,  Bonn. 
1874;  O.  Ritachl,  S€Mriermaehen  SteUuno  atcm  CkrUten^ 
tkwn  m  Minon  Redon  iO^or  dU  Rwtfaiofn,  Gotha,  1888;  E. 
Sohraeker,  Dwr  Rdigiontbeoriff  6m  SehUiermaekor  und 
aauMa  namhaftoalon  Naekfotgem,  Jena.  1890;  O.  Pfleiderer. 
Dia  protoakmlMeAa  Thoohgie  weU  Kant,  Berlin,  fSOI;  idem. 
OetekiehU  dor  RdMnonaphUomphie  ...  6m  auf  die 
Otomioart,  ib.  1893;  H.  Bleek.  Du  Orundlagen  dor  Chria- 
totogU8ehloUnnachm-»,  Freibuiv.  1898;  E.  Fucha.  Schleier- 
maekera  RMigumtbeoriff,  Gieaaen.  1900;  K.  Thiele,  Schieier' 
wtaekera  Thooiooie  und  ihre  Bedoutung  fitr  die  GogenwoH, 
TObingen,  1903;  L.  GAbel,  Herder  und  Sehloiermaeken 
Beden  Hbor  die  Relioion,  Gotha,  1904;  C.Clemen.  Sekleier^ 
wutekere  Gtaybenelekre  in  ikrer  Bedeuiung  far  VmrgangenkeU 
und  Znkunft,  Gioaen.  1905;  W.  J.  Aalden,  Schleier- 
maehore  Reden  Hbor  die  Retigion  ale  Proeoe  van  Apologie, 
Leyden,  1910. 

On  hb  phiksaophy  and  ethiea  oonault:  J.  Gottaohick. 
Ueber  Schleiermaehere  VcrAAftnw  ou  Kant,  TQbingen.  1875; 
K.  Beth.  Die  Orundaneehauungen  Sehleiermachore  in 
eeinem  ereton  Bniwurf  dor  phUoeophiechen  Sittmlehre,  Bet- 
lin,  1898;  G.  Thimme,  Die  religionepkHoeophiechon  PrA- 
mieaon  der  Sehleiermaeher*  achon  Olaobenalehre,  Hanover, 
1901;  T.  Camerer,  Spinoaa  und  SchUiermaeher,  Stutt- 
gart, 1903;  H.  Hulert,  Sehloiermaehera  geaehichtaphUoao- 
phiocho  AnaidUon  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fUr  aeine  Thoologie, 
Gieaaen,  1907;  G.  Wehrung,  Der  geachiehtepkOoaophiaehe 
Slandpunkt  Sehleiennaehera  aur  ZeU  aeiner  Freundaehafl 
mit  don  Romaniikem,  Stuttgart,  1907;  E.  Cramanaael. 
La  PhQoaopkie  raligionee  de  P.  Schleiermaehor,  Geneva, 
1909;  B..Q(ibo\M,Chriatentum  und  Wiaaonaehaft  in  Schleier- 
maehora  Olaid>enMife,  Beriin.  1909;  H.  SOakind.  Der  Sin- 
flue  SchdUnga  auf  die  Bntwicklung  von  Sehleiormaehera 
Sydom,  TObingen.  1909;  Bntumrf  einea  Syateoia  der  Sih 
tenlahra,  ed.  A.  Sohweiaer.  Gotha,  1835;  Orundriaa  der 
phOoaophiachen  Btkik  mit  einloitonder  Vorrede,  ed.  D.  A. 
Tweaten,  BerUn.  1841;  F.  VorUnder.  Schloiomuu^era 
Siltenldw,  Marburg.  1851;  L.  Jonaa,  ChriaOiehe  Sitten- 
lahra  aua  Naeheehriften,  Gotha,  1891;  F.  Banhmann,  Dia 
Bntwieklung  dor  Btktk  SMaiarmaehan  naek  dm  Onmi 
hnien,  Leipaic,  1892, 
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For  hiB  relation  to  education  and  the  pulpit  consult: 
A.  Petenen,  SehUiermaeKer  aU  Reformator  der  deuUehen 
BUduno,  Qotha,  1800;  P.  Diebow,  Du  Padagogik  Sehleier- 
maehen,  Halle,  1894;  O.  Kim,  SekUiennadur  und  dU 
RomanHk,  Basel,  1896;  H.  Kefentein,  SehUiamaeher  aU 
J*ddaoooe,  Jena,  1899;  R.  Wickert,  Die  Podagootk  Sehleier' 
tnaehen  in  ihrem  VerhOitHM  sit  teiner  .  .  .  EOnk,  Leipsio, 
.  1907;  A.  Sohweiser.  SchUAtrmaehgn  WvrkwmkeU  aU  Predi- 
ger  dargstieiU,  Halle,  1834;  J.  Bauer,  Sehlnsrmaeher  aU 
Frtdiger,  Qiessen,  1908. 

SCHLEUSNER,  shleia^ner,  JOHANH  FRIBI>- 
RICH:  Lutheran  theologian;  b.  at  Leipeic  Jan.  16, 
1759;  d.  at  Wittenberg,  Feb.  21,  1831.  He  received 
his  education  in  his  native  dty,  at  the  St.  Thomas 
school,  and  at  the  university,  1775^80,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  Biblical  philology.  He  became 
preacher  at  the  University  Church,  1780;  instruc- 
tor, 1781;  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Got- 
tingen,  1784-90;  and  full  professor,  1790-95;  profes- 
sor at  the  University  and  provost  at  the  central 
church  at  Wittenberg  from  1795;  and  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  university,  first  director  of  the  Homi- 
letic  Institute  and  second  director  of  the  Seminary 
at  Wittenberg.  His  lectures  were  mainly  in  New- 
Testament  exegesis,  but  treated  also  somewhat  of 
Old-Testament  exegesis,  dogmatics,  and  homiletics. 
His  two  main  works  were.  Lexicon  gr(BCo4atinum  in 
Novum  Testamentum  (Leipsic,  1792;  4th  ed.,  1819); 
and  ThegawTM  seu  lexicon  in  LXX  (1820^21).  The 
latter  contains  all  the  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament  with  the  Hebrew  equivalents. 

(E.  RETTBSt.) 

SCHLICHTING,  JONAS.  See  SociNns,  Faubtus, 
SOCINIANS,     I.,  §  2. 

SCHLOEGL,  shlO'gl,  RIVARD  JOHARR  BAP- 
TIST: Austrian  Cistercian;  b.  at  Gaaden  (a  village 
near  Mddling,  8  m.  s.s.w.  of  Vienna),  June  4,  1864. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Hei- 
ligenkreuz,  near  Vienna  (1876-80),  the  Obei^gym- 
naaium  at  Wiener  Neustadt  (1880-^),  and  again 
at  the  abbey  and  the  University  of  Vienna  (1885- 
1889;  D.D.,  1894).  He  was  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood  in  1889,  when  he  became  connected  with 
the  abbey  of  Heiligenkreuz,  where  he  was  professor 
of  Greek  in  1889-91,  1892-^3,  1894,  and  1902-03, 
and  professor  of  Old-Testament  and  Semitics,  1896- 
1908;  and  since  1908  professor  of  oriental  languages 
and  Old-Testament  exegesis  at  Vienna.  He  was 
master  of  the  novices  at  Heiligenkreus,  1890-1908, 
and  festival-preacher  in  the  abbey-church  in  1893- 
1894,  and  1895-96.  In  1906  he  succeeded  B.  Sch&fer 
as  editor  of  the  Leo-Gesellschaft's  Kurzgefasster 
wissenechafUieher  Cammentar  zu  den  heUigen  Schrif- 
teriy  to  wl]dch  he  has  contributed  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  C^uonicles  (Vienna,  1904,  1907).  He  has  also 
edited  the  Hebrew  text  of  Eccledasticus  xxxix. 
12-xlix.  16  (Vienna,  1901),  of  Canticles  (1902), 
and  Samuel  (1905),  and  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(1909),  and  has  written  Oeiet  du  heUigen  Bemhard 
(4  vols.,  Paderbom,  1898-99),  and  De  re  metrica 
veterumHebraortan  (Vienna,  1899). 

SCHLOTTMARR,      shlot^mOn,      COHSTARTIR: 

German  theologian;  b.  at  Minden  (60  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Monster)  Mar.  7,  1819;  d.  at  HaUe  Nov.  8,  1887. 
He  stucHed  at  the  Univeraty  of  Berlin,  devoting 
himadf  especially  to  philology  and  philosophy,  and 


then  turned  to  theology,  where  he  came  under  the 
lasting  influence  of  A.  Neander.  He  then  studied 
the  practical  side  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  the 
Wittenberg  Seminary,  but  returning  to  Berlin,  1842, 
was  induced  to  enter  the  academic  career.  Sup- 
porting himself  a  while  by  private  teaching  he  ha- 
bilitated in  the  Old  Testament  in  1847.  Bib  com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Job  (Berlin,  1851)  was  his 
first  important  work.  For  a  time  he  served  in  Con- 
stantinople as  chaplain  of  the  embassy;  there  he 
became  acquainted  with  modem  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish, and  traveled  in  the  East  adding  to  the  range 
of  his  oriental  scholarship.  In  1855,  he  was  called 
to  Zurich,  where  he  lectured  not  only  on  the  Old 
but  also  on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  systematio 
theology.  He  was  ordinary  professor  at  Bonn, 
1859-66,  and  at  Halle,  1866-87.  He  was  able  to 
point  out  at  all  points  the  relations  of  Hebrew  and 
Indo-Germanic  culture  as  well  as  the  connections 
of  Hebrew  writings  and  the  monuments  of  classio 
antiquity,  and  brought  to  good  service  his  first- 
hand knowledge  of  oriental  life.  For  criticism  he 
was  disinclined,  especially  the  newer  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  he  showed  in  his  Kompenr 
dium  der  Biblischen  Theologie  dee  aUen  und  Neuen 
TeetamerUe  (Leipsic,  1889-95).  Besides  numerous 
contributions  on  various  Old-Testament  antiquities, 
he  published,  Die  Ineckrift  Eechmunazars,  K(hiig 
der  Sidonier  (Halle,  1868),  and  Die  Siegeaedtde 
Mesa's,  K&nig  der  Moabiter  (1870).  He  lectured 
also  on  apologetics,  from  which  grew  his  writings 
David  Strauss  als  RamanHker  des  Heidenthums 
(1878),  and  Die  Osterbotschaft  und  Visianshypothese 
(1886).  He  was  a  member  and  president  of  the 
conmussion  for  the  revision  of  LuUier's  translation 
of  the  Bible  after  1871,  and  appeared  as  an  anxious 
antagonist  of  the  rising  ultramontanism,  which  gave 
rise  to  his  Erasmus  redivivus  (1889). 

(Ebnst  KtJHN.) 
BnuooBAPHT:  ADB,  zxd.  661  sqq.;  Brandt,  in  DmduHir 
BUM,  1889,  pp.  187  sqq. 


SOHMALKALD,  shmal'kOld,  ARTICLES:  A 
written  instrument  of  Luther  received  into  the  sym- 
bolic books  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  so  named 
after  1553.  After  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
German  estates  during  several  decades  and  the  re- 
newed urging  of  the  emperor,  Paul  III. 
Origin,  issued  a  call  for  a  council  to  meet  at 
Mantua  May  8,  1537.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Evangelicals.  Elec- 
tor Johann  Friedrich  of  Saxony,  who  took  the  most 
active  interest,  appeared  at  Wittenberg  June  24, 
1536,  and  through  his  chancellor  submitted  four 
articles  for  an  opinion  from  the  theologians  and 
jurists,  in  order  to  forearm  himself  and  confederates 
for  the  coming  coimcil.  Two  days  later  the  elector 
submitted  that  the  council  be  wholly  declined  inas- 
much as  a  reception  of  the  summons  would  imply 
the  recognition  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  After  a  session  that  closed  Aug.  6,  the 
opinion  prepared  by  Melanchthon  was  returned  that 
if  the  pope  would  summon  the  Protestant  estates 
like  the  rest,  he  did  not  yet  regard  their  princes  as 
heretics,  and  that  by  giving  audience  to  the  papal 
nuncio  no  acknowledgment  of  papal  power  was  im- 
plied, and  so  far  the  invitation  was  not  to  be  de- 
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clined.  The  elector,  taldiig  it  that  the  theologians 
had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  jurista,  had  Me- 
lanchthon  translate  a  protest  into  Latin  to  the 
effect  that  in  case  of  taking  the  invitation  under 
advice,  the  council  should  be  understood  to  be  free 
and  open  and  not  bound  by  papal  prejudices;  and 
he  again  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  scholars  for  the 
submission  of  certain  questions.  At  the  same  time 
Luther  received  a  specially  assigned  task,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  aheady  employed  upon  articles 
of  belief.  The  absence  of  Melanchthon  retarded  the 
reply  of  the  scholars;  and  Dec.  1,  the  elector  took 
occasion  to  renew  his  appeal,  to  emphasise  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining  a  papal  council,  to  sound  the 
sense  at  Wittenberg  on  the  question  of  holding  an 
opposing  Evangelical  council;  and  he  reverted  to 
the  task  requested  of  Luther,  deeming  it  necessary 
that  the  latter  should,  at  least  by  Jan.  25,  1537, 
prepare  a  document,  the  summary  of  all  that  he 
had  taught,  preached,  and  written,  as  a  final  testa- 
ment. Luther  was  to  indicate  also  on  what  articles, 
not  essential,  any  compromise  could  be  made;  and 
the  Wittenberg  theologians  were  called  upon  to 
make  sure  in  advance  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposed  articles,  independent 
of  Luther's  authority,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
subsequent  dissent.  On  Dec.  11,  the  Wittenbeig 
schol^  tendered  their  second  and  satisfactory 
opinion;  but  as  Luther's  articles  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared, the  elector  reminded  him  by  writing  and 
named  particularly  Nikolaus  von  Ainsdorf  and  Jo- 
hann  Agricola  (qq.v.)  among  those  theologians  who 
were  to  be  brought  secretly  to  Wittenbeig  from  the 
territories  of  the  elector  and  his  brother,  Johann 
Ernst,  at  the  elector's  expense,  to  give  their  ap- 
proval to  the  articles  or  to  hand  in  their  objections 
in  writing.  Luther  set  to  work  to  prepare  his  arti- 
cles, which  were  submitted  to  his  colleagues  and 
adopted  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Melanchthon 
attaching  with  his  signatiure  the  statement  that  the 
papal  supremacy  be  acknowledged  for  the  freedom 
of  the  Gospel.  The  official  copy  was  forwarded  to 
the  elector  Jan.  3,  1537,  who  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  agreement  of  the  articles  with  the 
Augsburg  Confession  (q.v.)  and  the  unanimity  of 
his  theologians;  and  he  set  his  chancellor  to  secure 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  pastors  so  that  in  the 
case  of  Luther's  sudden  death  his  views  should 
stand  without  admixtures  from  them. 

The  articles  were  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

The  first  discusses  briefly  the  undisputed  majesty 

of  God.    Ixk  the  second,  on  the  office  and  work  of 

Christ,  or  human  redemption,  the  first 

Content  and  principal  article  represents  that 
man,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
but  by  the  redemptive  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  alone.  In  the  second  article,  the  mass 
is  condemned  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and,  like  its 
alleged  progeny,  or  as  varieties  of  idolatry,  puiga- 
tory,  offices  of  saints,  pilgrimages,  monastic  brother- 
hoods, relics,  and  indulgences  are  denounced.  The 
third  article  demands  the  devotion  of  monastic 
properties  to  the  education  of  youth  and  the  use  of 
the  churches,  and  the  fourth  attacks  the  pope  as 
Antichrist.  The  best  government  for  the  Churoh 
is  for  all  to  live  under  one  head,  Christ;  and  for  the 


bishops  to  cooperate  earnestly  in  a  common  doc- 
trine, faith,  prayer,  lacrament,  and  work  of  love. 
In  the  third  division  are  included  articles  on  which 
Luther  may  have  hoped  for  some  degree  of  concilia- 
tion at  least  on  the  part  of  the  more  enlightened 
Roman  Catholics;  such  as  doctrines  of  redemption, 
sin,  law,  and  repentance,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
penance  of  the  papal  Church.  In  contrast  with  the 
law  and  its  significance  for  the  way  of  salvation, 
there  rises  in  due  prominence  the  counsel  and  help 
of  God  offered  against  sin  in  the  Gospel  in  various 
ways:  of  oral  preaching,  principally;  of  baptism, 
the  sacrament,  power  of  the  keys,  and  confession; 
to  which  are  correlated  the  articles  on  the  ban,  con- 
secration and  vocation,  on  the  Church,  and  on  how 
to  become  just  before  God,  as  well  as  on  monastic 
vows  and  human  ordinances. 

The  elector's  intention  was  to  lay  the  articles  of 

Luther  before  a  convention  "  for  unanimous  ag;ree- 

ment,"  to  be  held  at  Schmalkald  on  nawHUinim^ 

Feb.  2,  1537;  and  all  the  Evangelical 

Histofy.  estates  were  summoned  to  send  one  or 
two  theologians.  In  the  first  session, 
the  Chancellor  Brack  proposed  the  discussion  of  the 
articles  in  preparation  of  the  approaching  council. 
But  Melanchthon,  who  had  not  been  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Luther's  articles  on  the  attack  on  the 
papacy,  now  obstructed  this  by  informing  Philip  of 
Hesse  on  the  same  day  that  Luther  had  altered, 
under  the  influence  of  J.  P.  Bugenhagen  (q.v.),  the 
original  cast  of  the  article  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
so  that  it  was  now  in  conffict  with  the  Concord  of 
Wittenberg  (q.v.).  In  consequence  and  in  order  to 
avert  a  division,  it  was  decided  by  the  cities  (Feb. 
11)  to  decline  the  Saxon  proposition  and  abide  by 
the  confessions  now  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
upon  which  unanimity  had  been  reached.  To  this 
the  princes  agreed  in  general,  with  the  provision 
that  the  scholars  review  again  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession and  Apology  and  fortify  them  with  new  ai^ 
guments  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  but 
make  no  internal  changes  in  them  or  the  Concord 
except  to  denounce  more  positively  the  papacy. 
Wliile,  for  want  of  books,  approval  was  suspended 
for  further  proof,  Melanchthon,  during  the  severe 
illness  of  Luther,  wrote  his  TracUUus  de  potestate  et 
prinuUu  papm,  which  was  finished  Feb.  17,  in  which, 
imder  the  influence  of  the  ever-increasing  anti-papal 
feeling,  he  wrote  in  more  drastic  terms  than  was 
his  custom.  He  antagonised  emphatically  the  as- 
sumption of  divine  right  by  the  pope,  who,  as  the 
protector  of  false  doctrines  and  godless  worship,  was 
much  rather  to  be  resisted  as  Antichrist.  In  the 
second  part  he  set  forth  the  true  view  of  the  epis- 
copacy and  of  Evangelical  ordination;  and  the  ob- 
ligation of  allegiance  to  the  bishops  subject  to  the 
pope,  who  enforce  godless  doctrine  and  false  wor- 
ship, was  repudiated.  This  tract,  after  being  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  estates,  was  sub- 
scribed, in  common  with  the  Augsbuig  Confession 
and  the  Apology,  by  the  attendant  theologians. 

Luther's  articles  were  to  be  read  before  the  con- 
vention Feb.  18;  but,  owing  to  his  illness,  this  did 
not  take  place.  Finally,  when  all  the  business  had 
been  transacted,  Bugenhagen  issued  the  invitation 
to  sign  Luther's  articles;  but  as  Martin  Butzer  (q.v.) ' 
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declined,  not  because  he  found  anything  objection- 
able but  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  authorized, 
and  others  followed  his  example,  the 
In  the  matter  was  dropped  in  the  interest  of 
Book  of  peace.  The  theologians  in  attendance 
Concord,  and  later  others  affixed  their  signa- 
tures simply  to  give  in  writing  their 
expression  of  individual  concord,  without  thought, 
as  the  coimcii  was  declined,  of  issuing  a  confes- 
sional document  of  the  Schmalkaldio  league.  A 
year  later  Luther  issued  his  document  with  longer 
preface  and  various  amplifications  of  the  articles 
and  more  acute  deductions.  Apparently  not  well- 
informed  of  what  transpired  at  Schmalkald  during 
his  sickness,  Luther  regarded  his  articles  as  an 
official  instrument.  In  the  preface  he  represented 
them  as  adopted,  known,  and  resolved  by  his  party 
for  a  basis  of  defense  in  the  coimcil.  This  notice 
may  have  contributed  to  the  result  that,  while  Me- 
lanchthon's  tract  retreated  more  and  more  into  the 
background,  Luther's  articles  gained  in  estimation. 
First,  they  were  placed  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
Augsbuig  Confession  by  the  Hessian  theologians, 
1544.  When  the  elector  rettuned  from  captivity 
he  remarked  that  all  the  dogmatic  confusion  could 
have  been  averted,  if  the  agreement  proposed  at 
Schmalkald  in  1537  had  been  adhered  to.  In  the 
controversies  of  the  fifth  decade,  it  became  more 
and  more  expedient  to  class  them  with  the  formal 
confessions,  whereby,  as  the  expression  of  the  most 
genuine  Lutheranism,  to  combat  the  real  or  supposed 
Philippist  opinions  (see  Philippibts).  Adopted  in 
nearly  all "  bodies  of  doctrine"  begining  with  Bruns- 
vdck,  1563,  it  was  understood  that  they  received 
acknowledgment  by  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (q.v.),  while  Melanchthon's  tract,  whose 
authorship  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  was 
placed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Schmalkald  articles 
in  the  Book  of  Concord.  Luther's  articles  written 
in  German  were  translated  by  the  Danish  Petrus 
Generanus  into  Latin,  Articuli  a  Reverendo  D.  Doo 
tare  MarHno  LiUhero  acripto,  Anno  1S38  (Wittenberg, 
1541 ;  improved  ed.,  1542) .  For  Schmalkald  League 
see  Philip  of  Hesse.  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bibuoorapht:  G.  L.  Plitt,  De  audorUaie  artieulorum 
Smalealdicorwn  aymbolica,  Erlancen,  1862;  F.  Sander, 
GeachichUiche  EinleUung  su  den  achmalkcUduehen  Artikeln, 
ia  JahrbUcher  fUrdeutache  Theologie,XTilS75),  475  sqq.; 
H.  Birck,  Zu  den  Beraiungen  der  Protettanten  Hber  die 
KoruiUbidU  vom  4-  Juni  1630,  in  ZKG,  ziii  (1892).  487 
sqq.;  H.  E.  Jacobs,  Booib  of  Concord,  paacdxn,  2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1893;  J.  F.  Hurst,  Hitt.  of  the  ChrisHan  Church, 
ii.  509  and  paasim.  New  York,  1900;  K.  Thieme,  Luthere 
Testament  wider  Rom,  Leipao,  1900;  W.  Rosenberg,  Der 
Kaiser  und  die  Protestanten  in  den  Jahren  16S7-S9,  Halle, 
1903;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  ii.  26,  215  sqq.,  232- 
243,  252-258.  New  York,  1904;  Moeller,  Christian  Chtarch, 
ili.  132;  Sohaff,  Creeds,  iii.  253-257;  idem.  Christian 
Church,  vi.  706.    Consult  also  the  biographies  of  Luther. 

SCHMALKALD  LEAGUE.  See  Philip  of  Hesse. 
§4. 

SCHHALZ,  VALENTIN.  See  Socintts,  Faustus, 
SOCINIANS,  I.,  §  2. 

SCHUD,  shmit,  ALOTS  VON:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Zaumberg  (a  village  near  Immen- 
stadt,  13  m.  s.w.  of  Kempten),  Bavaria,  Dec.  22, 
1825 ;  cL  at  Munich  May  16, 1910.    He  was  educated 


at  the  University  of  Munich  (1844-50);  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium  of  ZweibrQcken  (1850-52) ; 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  of  Dillingen 
(1852-66);  and  after  1866  was  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  dogmatics  in  the  University  of  Munich. 
He  wrote  Die  Bistumssynode  (2  vols.,  Regensburg, 
1850-51);  EnttoicHungsgeschidUe  der  HegeVschen 
Logik  (1858) ;  Thomiatische  und  scoHsHscke  Geioisa- 
heitdehre  (Dillingen,  1859);  WisaenschafUicheRichr 
tungen  auf  dem  Gebiet  dee  KaUwUzismua  (Munich, 
1862);  Wiasenachaft  und  AutoritOt  (1868);  Unter- 
suchungen  aber  den  Utzten  Grund  des  Offenbarunga- 
glaubens  (1879);  Erkenntnislehre  (2  vols.,  Freibui^, 
1890) ;  and  Apologetik  ale  epekulative  Grundlage  der 
Theologie  (1900). 

SCHMID,  ANDREAS:  German  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Zaumberg  (a  village  near  Immenstadt,  13  m. 
s.w.  of  Kempten),  Bavaria,  Jan.  9,  1840.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Munich  (D.D.,  1866), 
became  subdirector  and  director  of  the  Georgianimi, 
a  seminary  for  priests  at  Munich  (1865),  professor 
of  pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  cate- 
chetics  in  the  University  of  Munich  since  1877, 
though  he  no  longer  lectures.  He  has  written  Der 
ckristliche  Altar  und  sein  Schmuck  (Regensburg, 
1871);  Dr.  Vcdentin  Thalhofer,  Damprobst  in  Eich- 
stdttf  eine  Lebenskizze  (Kempten,  1892);  Geschichie 
dee  Georgianume  (Regensburg,  1894) ;  Caerimonidle 
fur  Priester,  Leviten  und  Ministranten  zu  den  gewdhnr- 
lichen  liturgischen  Dieneten  (Kempten,  1895;  3d  ed., 
1905);  Religidae  SinneprHche  zu  Inschriften  arrf" 
Kirdiengebdude  und  Jnrchliche  Gegenetdnde  in  lateiiv- 
ischer  und  deutscker  Sprache  (1899);  Der  Kirc?ien- 
gesang  nach  den  Liturgikem  dee  Afittdaltera  (1900) ; 
and  ChriaUiche  Symbole  aua  alter  und  neuer  Zeit 
(Freiburg,  1909). 

SCHMID,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Bickelsberg,  in  WUrttemberg,  in 
1794;  d.  at  TObingen  Mar.  28,  1852.  Educated  at 
Maulbronn  and  Tubingen,  he  became  lecturer  in 
practical  theology  at  the  latter  university  in  1819, 
associate  professor  in  1821,  and  full  professor  in 
1826,  holding  this  position  until  his  death.  Though 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  WOrttemberg 
liturgy  of  1840  and  of  the  coimcil  for  church  organ- 
ization in  1848,  he  took  little  part  in  administra- 
tive affairs,  nor  was  he  conspicuous  as  an  author, 
his  importance  being  due  rather  to  his  influence  as 
a  teacher  and  a  man.  Proceeding  from  the  TObin- 
gen supranaturalism  of  his  time,  he  later  labored 
successfully  for  the  positive  foundations  of  Luther- 
anism, maintaining  the  tendency  which  had  been 
traditional  since  the  time  of  Bengel.  He  lectured 
on  practical,  moral,  and  exegetical  theology.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  posthumous  Vorleaungen  aber 
bibliache  Theologie  dea  Neuen  Teatamenta  (Gotha, 
1853,  new  ed.,  1888;  Eng.  transl,  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy of  the  New  Teatament,  Edinburgh,  1871),  and 
Vorleaungen  Ober  ckriaUiche  Sitterdehre  (1861). 

(C.  WEIZSiCKEBf.) 
BiBUOOBAPHT.    C.  WeiisAoker,  in  Schwdbischen  Merkur, 
June  6,  1852;   BUUter  der  ErinnenoHf  an  C,  F.  Schmid, 
Tabingen,  1852. 

SCHMID,  HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH  FERDINAND: 
Crerman  Lutheran;  b.  at  Harbui^  (30  m.  n.n.w.  of 
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Augsburg)  July  31,  1811;  d.  at  Erlaogen  Nov.  17, 
1885.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  To- 
bingeiii  Halle,  Berlin,  and  Erlangen,  and  in  1833 
was  called  to  the  newly  founded  seminary  for  preach- 
ers at  Munich.  Four  years  later  he  became  a  lec- 
turer in  the  theological  faculty  at  Erlangen,  and 
during  this  period  published  his  Dogmatik  der  evan- 
gdiacMutheHsehen  Kirehe  (Erlangen,  1843;  Eng. 
transl.,  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1876).  In  1846,  when'  he  became 
privatr-docent  at  Erlangen,  Schmid  published  his 
Geschichie  der  synkretiatiechen  Streitigkeiten  in  der 
Zeit  dee  Georg  Calixt  (1846).  Two  years  later  he 
was  appointed  associate  professor,  and  in  1852  full 
professor,  first  of  church  history  and  systematic 
theology,  and  later  of  historical  theology.  For  his 
lectures  on  church  history  he  wrote  his  Lehrbuch 
der  Kirchengeechichte  (N5rdlingen,  1851),  later  ex- 
panded into  the  Handbueh  der  Kirchengeechichte  (2 
vols.,  Erlangen,  1880-81).  A  similar  purpose  was 
served  by  his  Lehrbuch  der  DogmengeechidUe  (Nord- 
lingen,  1860),  after  he  had  already  published  his 
Theologie  Senders  (1858).  From  1855  to  1876 
Schmid  was  editor  of  the  Zeitachrift  fUr  Proteetantie- 
mu8  und  Kirehe,  to  which  he  contributed  much.  His 
attitude  toward  Lutheranism  waa  shown  by  his 
Kampfder  lutherieehen  Kirehe  urn  Luthere*  Lehre  wnn 
Abendmahl  in  ReformaHonazeitalter  (Leipsic,  1868), 
and  Geechichle  der  katholieehen  Kirehe  Deutaehlande 
von  Miite  dee  aehtxehnten  Jahrhunderts  hie  in  die 
GegenvHvrt  (Mimich,  1874).  In  1881  he  retired  from 
active  life.  (F.  FaANxf.) 

SCHMID,  KOIIRAD:  1.  Leader  of  the  Flsgel- 
lants  of  the  fourteenth  century.  See  Fulgblla- 
TioN,  Flaoellantb,  II.,  §  4. 

2.  Swiss  Reformer;  b.  at  KOssnacht  (15  m.  n.e. 
of  Lucerne)  1476  or  early  in  1477;  d.  in  the  battle 
of  Kappel  Oct.  11,  1531.  He  was  educated  at  TO- 
bingen,  and  entered  the  Johannite  monasteiy  of 
his  native  town.  In  1515-16  he  resumed  his  Geo- 
logical studies  at  Basel,  and  was  inducted  to  the 
puish  of  Seengen  in  Aaxgau  on  Apr.  21,  1517.  On 
Mar.  10, 1519,  he  was  chosen  commander,  and  in  this 
capacity  exercised  much  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Reformation  in  Zurich.  He  soon  came 
under  the  influence  of  Zwingli  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Bible,  patrisUcs,  and  Greek.  Schmid  was 
regarded  aa  a  learned  man,  and  a  powerful  preacher. 
As  early  as  the  spring  of  1522  he  delivered  a  ser- 
mon at  Lucerne  in  which  he  assailed  Roman  Catho- 
lic doctrines.  In  the  first  Kappel  war  he  served  as 
chaplain.  Schmid  waa  less  inclined  to  violent  ac- 
tion than  was  Zwingli,  with  whom  he  toured  the 
country  in  harmony  as  official  itinerant  preacher  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  More  im- 
portant was  Schmid's  influence  as  the  supporter 
of  the  authorities  in  momentous  disputations.  He 
took  part  in  the  disputation  with  the  monks  of  the 
city  in  the  summer  of  1522,  in  the  conferences  con- 
cerning images  and  the  mass  in  the  spring  of  1524, 
and  in  a  number  of  controversies  with  Anabaptists, 
including  Hobmaier  himself.  These  Anabaptist 
controversies  gave  rise  to  Schmid's  two  pamphlets 
Ein  chrieUiehe  Ermanung  tur  waren  Hoffnung  in 
Gott  und  Wamung  (1527)  and  Venoerffen  der  Ar- 


tickein  und  Stucken,  Though  not  always  unop- 
posedi  Schmid  admirably  administered  the  par- 
ishes, charitable  institutions,  and  other  institutions 
under  his  control.  In  1525  he  married.  His  entin 
harmony  with  Zwingli  in  his  latter  years  was  ahovn 
by  his  taking  the  place  of  his  greater  colleague  while 
Zwingli  was  on  his  way  to  Marburg,  and  also  by  the 
tenor  of  his  last  pamphlet,  Ein  chrietlicher  Berick 
dee  Herren  Nachtmahle,  wiUi  its  Zwinglian  views  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Besides  the  three  pamphlets 
already  mentioned  Schmid  published  his  Lucerne 
sermon  in  1522.  (Emil  EoutO 

BiBUOOKAmr:  Sooroes  an  the  '*  Works*'  aad  **  Letten" 
of  ZwiagU;  the  eazly  lives  of  that  Reformer;  and  the 
*'  Histoiy  of  the  Refonnation  "  by  H.  Bullincer,  ed.  J.  J. 
Hottinser  and  H.  H.  VOceU,  6  vols..  Fraueofeld,  1S38-I0. 
Consult  further:  H.  Hess,  in  ZUreher  Chorherrtn  for  New 
Year.  1826;  S.  VAcelin.  8r.,  inZOrcHm'  Taackmbuch,  1862: 
C.  Dindliker.  in  the  sanie.  1897;  and  the  literature  under 
RBroaMATioN  which  deals  with  Switserland. 

SCHMIDTy  shmit,  CARL:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Hagenow  (17  m.  s.w.  of  Schwerin),  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  Aug.  26,  1868.  He  was  educat-ed 
at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin  (1887-94; 
Ph.D.y  1892) ;  in  1899  he  became  privatrdocent  for 
church  history  and  titular  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1910  assistant  professor  in  church  history.  He 
is  also  an  attach^  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  engsged  in  the  investigation  of  early 
Christian  literature,  particularly  Ooptic.  He  ha^ 
been  associate  editor  of  Texte  und  Untereudmngen 
with  A.  Hamack  since  1906,  and  has  written  De 
codioe  Brudano  aeu  de  libris  gnoetide  qui  in  lingua 
coptica  extant  eommentatio  (Leipsic,  1892);  Gnoeti- 
edie  Schriften  in  koptiecher  Sprache  aue  dem  Coda 
Brudanue  (1892);  Plotine  Stdlung  rum  Gno8tizi&- 
mue  und  kirchlichen  Chrietentum  (1901);  Frag- 
mente  einer  Schrift  dee  Mdrtyrerbiechqfa  Petrus  von 
AUxandrien  (1901);  Die  alten  Petrueakten  (1903); 
Acta  Pauli  aue  der  Heiddberger  Papfgruahandeckrijt 
(1904);  Kaptiech^gnoetieche  Schriften  (1905);  Der 
erete  CUmentbrirf  in  altkoptiecher  UebereetzuTtg 
(1908);  and  AUehrieUiche  Texte  (1910;  in  colUbo- 
ration  with  Schubert). 

SCHMIDT,  CHARLES  GTHLLAUMB  ADOLPHE: 

Evangelical  chifrch  historian;  b.  at  Strasburg  June 
20,  1812;  d.  there  Mar.  11,  1895.  Even  in  his  ear- 
lier period  of  instruction,  which  was  passed  in  the 
Protestant  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  be  mani- 
fested an  unusual  interest  in  national  and  local  his- 
tory, and  also  in  botany  and  mineralogy.  In  1828 
he  entered  the  Protestant  Seminary,  and  his  tend- 
ency grew  into  marked  preference  for  church  his- 
tory. In  1833  on  his  travels  he  went  to  Geneva, 
where  the  sight  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  particularly  of  letters,  directed 
his  special  attention  to  that  period.  After  further 
travels  in  France,  Switserland,  and  Germany,  he 
returned  and  took  his  examinations,  receiving  his 
doctorate  after  presenting  as  his  thesis  Eeeai  sur  Us 
mystiques  du  XIV.  eikde  (Strasbuig,  1836),  a  work 
which  introduced  him  to  a  department  which  he 
later  enriched.  Within  a  few  months  he  began  to 
lecture  in  the  Protestant  Seminary  of  Strasburg;  in 
1839  he  became  professor  of  practical  theology,  al- 
though this  department  was  not  one  in  which  hia 
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interest  was  supreme;  in  this  capacity  he  served  in 
the  university  1848-64,  when  he  received  the  chair 
of  church  history  which  was  his  first  choice.  He  had, 
besides,  the  principal  authority  in  the  Protestant 
Gymnasium,  1849-50  and  1865-69.  His  strength 
was  also  drawn  upon  for  numerous  services  in  oti^er 
directions  to  the  advantage  of  the  city. 

Schmidt's  literary  works  appeared  now  in  the 
German  and  now  in  the  French  language.   They  fall 
into  four  groups,  which  represent  four  departments 
of  church  history.   The  first  is  that  which  deals  with 
church  history  at  large,  in  which  may  be  placed 
Easai  hisUmque  attr  la  aocUU  civile  dans  le  monde 
remain  et  sur  8a  transformation  par  le  ckrisiianieme 
(Strasburg,  1853;  Eng.  transl..  The  Social  ReeuUe  of 
Early    Christianiiy,    London,    1885),    which    was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy;  thirty  years  later 
he  finished  his  literary  labors  with  a  work  in  this 
department,  his  Precis  de  VhuUnre  de  Vigliee  d*otxv- 
dent  pendant  le  moyeinrdge  (1888) .   The  second  group 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  contains  a  series  of  monographs  de- 
voted to  the  various  sects  and  to  the  mystics  of  the 
period.    Here  belong  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate 
already  mentioned:   Meister  Eckart  (1839);   Esaai 
sur  J.  Gerwn  (1839);  Johannee  Tauter  von  Strass- 
bwrg  (Hambuig,  1841);  Der  Mystiker  Heinrich  Sueo 
(1843);  Eseai  eur  le  mysticieme  aUemand  au  XIV. 
eikde  (Strasbuig,  1847);   Die  GoUeafreunde  %m  14. 
Jakrhundert  (Jen&j  IS5^);  Rvlman  Merswin^  le  fon- 
daiewr  de  la  maieon  de  SaintrJean  de  Stratbourg 
(Strasbuig,  1856) ;  Nicolaua  von  Basel  und  die  Chttee- 
freunde  (1856) ;  Nicolaua  von  Baed,  Lihen  und  at^- 
gewdhUe  Schriften  (1866);  and  Nicolaua  von  Basel, 
Berichi  von  der  Bekekrung  Taulera  (1875);    in  these 
there  was  steady  progress  and  change  in  opinion,  as 
the  author  was  not  averse  to  learning  from  his  con- 
temporaries.   His  chief  work  in  this  department  was 
Hiatoire  et  doctrine  de  la  aecte  dea  CcUharea  ou  AU 
bigeoia  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1849),  in  which  he  laid  the 
basis  for  future  expositions.    A  third  group  is  re- 
lated to  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  France. 
Here  are  to  be  noted  Girard  Rouaad,  pridicateur  de 
la  reine  Marguerite  de  Navarre  (Strasbuig,  1845); 
La  Vie  et  lea  travaux  de  Jean  Sturm  (1855) ;  and  three 
volmnes  contributed  to  the  series  on  the  foimders 
and  fathers  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches 
—Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  (Elberfeld,  1858);  Philipp 
Mdanchtlum  (1861);  and  WUhdm  Ford  and  Peter 
Viret  (1861).    Besides  these  and  other  writings,  a 
noteworthy  series  of  articles  was  contributed  to  the 
TheologiacheStudienundKritiken,  The  fourth  group 
dealt  with  local  history,  to  which  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life  were  given.   Here  may  be  named 
Hiatoire  du  chapitre  de  Saint-Thomaa  de  Straabourg 
pendant  le  moyenrdge  (Strasbuig,  1860);    Hiatoire 
littiraire  de  I'Alaace  d  la  fin  du  XV.  et  au  commence- 
ment du  XVI.  aikde  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1879;  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy) ;  Michad  SchUtz  genannt 
Toxitea  (1888);  and  Livrea  et  bibliothiquea  d  Stras- 
bourg au  moyen  dge  (1893).    Schmidt  was  engaged 
all  his  life,  more  or  less,  upon  the  gathering  of  other 
materials  which  he  playfully  designated  as  "  hours 
with  the  muse,"  and  these  in  the  course  of  time  grew 
into  greater  or  lesser  wholes.    Such  were  his  Straaa^ 
burger  Qauen-  und  Hdumr-'Namen  im  MittdaUer 


(2d  ed.,  1888);  W&rterbuch  der  Straaabwrger  Mund- 
art  (1896);  and  Lea  Seigneura,  lea  payaana  et  la 
propria  narale  en  Alaaoe  au  moyen  dge  (1897), 
the  last  two  posthvunous. 

The  foregoing  by  no  means  exhausts  Schmidt's 
literaiy  productivity,  not  to  mention  his  nimierous 
reviews  and  other  more  or  less  ephemeral  writings. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  exhibit  his  exceedingly 
great  diligence.  Commensurate  with  this  was  his 
fulness  of  knowledge,  the  thoroughness  which  he 
displayed  in  research,  and  the  reliability  which  was 
the  result.  There  was  also  a  strong  personal  reserve 
or  modesty,  and  a  dislike  for  the  rhetorical.  He 
also  exhibited  pronounced  personal  piety,  a  mUd 
and  tolerant  personality,  and  a  manly  earnestness. 
His  later  years  found  him  growing,  as  he  more  and 
more  appreciated  Lutheranism,  in  opposition  to 
Rome  and  in  antipathy  to  Zwinglian  spiritism.  He 
outgrew  also  his  early  partiality  for  Romanticism. 
With  him  departed  the  last  representative  of  the 
early  generation  of  Strasbuig  theologians  who,  be- 
fore iJbe  Franco-Prussian  War,  acted  as  mediators 
between  German  and  French  theology,  whose  influ- 
ence extended  beyond  the  scene  of  their  labors. 

(P.  LOBSTEIN.) 
Bibuookaprt:  A  sketch  of  Schmidt's  life  was  furnished  by 
R.  Reuss  to  the  Journal  d^AUace,  Mar.,  1895,  and  reprinted 
separately,  Straabuis,  the  same  year.  The  same  writer 
provided  a  preface  drawn  from  Schmidt's  remains  to  the 
WOrterbueh,  ut  sup.,  and  further  material  was  provided 
by  Pfister  prsfatorially  in  Lm  Seigneun,  pp.  v.-zxxv. 

SCHMIDT,  FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS:  Lu- 
theran; b.  at  Leutenberg  (68  m.  s.w.  of  Leipsic), 
Crermany,  Jan.  3,  1837.  He  was  brought  as  a  child 
to  the  United  States,  and  received  his  education  at 
Concordia  College,  St.  Louis  (B.A.,  1857);  entered 
the  Lutheran  ministry  sa  pastor  of  the  German 
Congregation,  Eden,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served,  1857- 
1859;  was  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  Church, 
Baltimore,  1859-61;  professor  in  the  Luther  Ck>l- 
lege,  Decoran,  la.,  1861-72;  professor  of  theology 
at  Ck>ncordia  Sezninary,  St.  Louis,  1872-76;  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  1876-86,  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  1886- 
1890,  and  since  1890  at  the  Seminary  of  the  United 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Churoh,  Minneapolis;  he  also 
edited  The  Lutheran  Watchman,  1865-66,  Altea  und 
Neuea,  1880-85,  and  Lutherake  Vidneabyrd,  1882-88. 

SCHMIDT,  HERMAlVn  CHRISTOPH:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Frickenhofen  (a  village  near  Gail- 
dorf,  31  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Feb.  23,  1832;  d.  at 
Breslau  Nov.'  19,  1893.  He  was  educated  at  Tu- 
bingen (1850-^54),  where,  after  having  been  vicar 
at  Korb  and  private  tutor  at  Berlin  and  Dameig, 
he  was  lecturer  in  1858-61.  He  was  then  city 
vicar  of  Stuttgart  until  1863,  acting  as  general  sup- 
ply to  the  cleigy,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  called 
in  a  similar  capacity  to  Calw,  where  he  remained 
until  1869,  sturdily  opposing  the  local  Pietism  with 
the  supranaturalism  which  characterized  his  theo- 
logical position  throughout  his  life,  but  unable  to 
influence  the  people  generally.  From  1869  to  1881 
he  was  attached  to  the  Leonhardskirche  at  Breslau. 
Here  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  practical  relig- 
ious life,  especially  in  the  Innere  Mission  (q.v.),  being 
president  of  the  South  German  conference  after 
1869  and  p\iblishing  at  Hamburg  in  1879  his  In- 
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nere  Mianan  in  WUrttemberg,  In  1881  Schmidt  was 
called  to  Breslau  as  profeBsor  of  ayftematio  and 
practical  theology  and  New-Testament  exegesis,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  After  1886 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Posen  examining  oom- 
mitteci  and  until  his  death  he  served  as  university 
preacher.  His  program  was  outlined  in  his  Die 
KirchSf  ihre  biblieche  Idee  und  die  Formen  ihrer  ge- 
echichUichen  Erscheinung  in  ihrem  Unterachiede  vom 
SekU  und  Hdreaie  (Leipsic,  1884),  in  which  he  held 
that  the  Church  is  a  constant  magnitude,  while 
heresy  destroys  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  kingdom  of  God  (or  the  Church)  and  the 
world,  a  gap  which  is  bridged  by  sectarianism.  All 
heresy  is  prefigured  in  Gnosticism,  and  all  sectarian- 
ism in  Ebionism  and  Montanism,  while  the  phe- 
nomena of  modem  theology  are  closely  akin  to  this 
prototype  of  heresy,  which,  like  modem  rationalism, 
has  always  rejected  the  concept  of  supranaturalistic 
revelation.  He  became,  therefore,  more  and  more 
an  opponent  of  Ritechl  and  his  school,  but  he  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  presenting  his 
own  doctrinal  system  in  detail,  although  his  con- 
tributions to  theological  periodicals  and  to  the  ear- 
lier editions  of  the  original  of  this  work  make  his 
position  plain. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  noted,  Schmidt 
was  the  author  of  a  Handbuch  der  SymboUk  (Berlin, 
1800)  and  of  a  series  of  essays  collected  under  the 
title  Zur  Chrietologie  (1892).  In  1891,  after  having 
repeatedly  been  the  delegate  of  the  faculty  to  the 
provincial  synod  of  Posen,  he  was  elected  to  the 
general  synod.  Constantly  defending  the  independ- 
ence of  his  communion,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  he  was  rector  of  the  university  in  1891-92,  but 
his  struggle  with  the  school-laws  and  the  opposition 
of  the  majority  of  the  faculty  to  his  attitude  im- 
paired his  health,  which  had  already  suffered  from 
the  death  of  his  ddest  son.  (E.  Schmidt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  O.  Wdtbxecht,  in  NKZ,  1894,  pp.  610-634. 

SCHMIDT,  NATHAHIEL:  Ethical  culturist;  b. 
at  Hudiksvall  (170  m.  n.n.e.  of  Stockholm),  Sweden, 
May  22,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town,  Colgate  University  (A.B.,  1882; 
A.M.,  1887),  and  the  universities  of  Stockholm 
(1882-84)  and  Berlin  (1890).  From  1888  to  1896 
he  was  connected  with  Ck>lgate  University,  where 
he  was  successively  associate  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  Hellenistic  Greek  (1888-90)  and  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  languages  and  literatures  (1890- 
1896),  and  since  1896  has  been  professor  of  Semitic 
languages  and  literatures  in  Cornell  University.  He 
was  director  of  the  American  School  for  Oriental 
Study  and  Research  in  Palestine  (1904-05)  and  of 
the  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  Arabia  Petra  in  1905.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  radical  school,  and  has  written  The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  (New  York,  1905);  and  The 
Message  of  the  Poets;  the  Book  of  Job  and  Cantides, 
and  some  minor  Poems  in  the  Old  Testament  (1911); 
besides  editing  Ecclesiasticus  for  The  Temple  Bible 
(London,  1903). 

SCHMnrr,  PAULWILHELM:  Swiss  Protestant; 
b.  at  Berlin  Dec.  25,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  was  privat- 


docent  (1869-76);  editor  of  the  Protutantiuhe 
Kirehmueitung  (1870*76);  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Deutscher  Protestantenverein  (1874-76). 
Since  1876  he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament 
exegeaiB  and  dogmatics  in  the  University  of  BaaeL 
In  addition  to  his  activity  as  one  of  the  collabo- 
rators on  the  New-Testament  section  of  the  Pro- 
testanten-Bibd  (Leipsic,  1873;  Eng.  transl.  by  F.  H. 
Jones,  A  Short  Protestant  Commentary  on  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  3  vols.,  London, 
1882-84),  he  has  written  Spinoza  und  Schlder- 
macher  (Berlin,  1868);  NeuiestamenUiehe  Hyper- 
kriOk,  an  dem  jUngsten  Angriff  gegen  die  AechiheU 
des  PhiUpperbriefes  auf  ihre  Methods  hin  untersucht, 
nebst  einer  Erkldrung  des  Briefes  (1880);  Der  erste 
TheasaJUmicherbrief  neu  erkldrt,  nd>st  einem  Exeurt 
mber  den  tweiten  gleichnamigen  Brief  (1885);  Chris- 
tentum  und  Wdtvemeinung  (Basel,  1888);  Anmerk- 
ungen  iAer  die  Komposition  der  Offenbamng  Jo- 
hannes (Freiburg,  1891);  and  Geschichte  Jem  (vol. 
i.,  TQbingen,  1900;  4th  ed.,  1904;  vol.  ii.,  1904; 
popular  ed.,  1  vol.,  1906). 

SCHMIDT,  WILHELM:  German  Protestant; 
b.  at  Erfurt  June  6,  1839.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Marburg  and  Halle  (Ph.D.,  Jena, 
1863);  waspastoratSch5nstadt(1866),Henachleben 
(1866-74),  and  COrtow  (1874-94);  being  also  chap- 
lain in  the  army  and  in  the  hospital  at  Creuznach 
in  1870-71.  Since  1894  he  has  been  professor  of 
systematic  theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
His  works  include  Zur  Inspirationsfrage  (Gotha, 
1869);  Die  gdttliehe  Vorsehung  und  das  SeibstUben 
der  Wdt  (Berlin,  1887);  Das  Gewissen  (Leipsic, 
1889);  Der  alte  CRaube  und  die  Wahrheit  des  Chris- 
teniums  (Berlin,  1891);  ChrisUichs  Dogmatik  (2 
parts,  Bonn,  1895-98);  Die  Lehre  dee  ApoeteU 
Pavlus  (GQtersloh,  1898);  Der  Kampfder  Wdtan- 
schauungen  (Berlin,  1904);  DerKampfum  die  sitt- 
liche  Wdt  (GQtersloh,  1906);  Die  Forderung  einer 
modemen  posiHven  Theologie  in  kritischer  Bdeucht- 
ung  (1906);  Modeme  Thwlogie  des  alten  Gtaubens 
in  kritischer  Bdeuchtung  (1906);  Der  Kampf  urn 
den  Sinn  des  Ld)ens  von  Dante  bis  Ibsen  (2  parts, 
Berlin,  1907);  Die  verschiedenen  Typen  der  re- 
ligidsen  Erfahrung  und  der  Psydu)logie  (1908) ;  and 
Der  Kampf  urn  die  Sede  (1909). 

SCHMIDT,  WOLDEMAR  60TTL0B:  German 
Protestant  tJieoIogian;  b.  at  St.  Afra  in  Meissen 
(14  m.  n.w.  of  Dresden)  June  2,  1836;  d.  at  Leip- 
sic Jan.  31,  1888.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Ciot- 
tingen,  1854-^57;  taught  at  the  Gymnasia  of  Plauen, 
Zwickau,  and  St.  Afra,  1858-66,  when  he  became 
extraordinary  professor  in  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, full  professor  in  1876.  His  subjects  covered 
mainly  the  New  Testament,  but  he  lectured  also 
on  theological  encyclopedia  and  catechetics,  also 
directing  two  catechetical  societies.  Owing  to  his 
multiplied  academic  activity,  Schmidt  found  but 
little  time  for  authorship.  His  most  extensive 
work  in  this  field  is  his  LdiprgehaU  dee  Jaoobus- 
Briefes  (Leipsic,  1869);  he  also  edited  Ephesians 
in  Uie  5th  edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary.  His 
lesser  publications  include  a  printed  address  on  the 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation  (1866),  and  a  Reforma- 
tion anniversary  program  of  1882,  on  the  narrative 
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oonoermiig  Stephen  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  In  these 
writings  he  evinced  the  thorough,  inoiaive,  and  yet 
contained  style  of  treatment  that  he  showed  in  the 
professor's  chair.  C.  T.  Ficksb. 

SCHMIBDEL,  shmiMel,  PAUL  WILHELM:  Ger- 
man Protestant;  b.  at  Zaukeroda  (40}  m.  s.w.  of 
Dresden),  Germany,  Dec.  22,  1851.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1871-74)  and 
Jena  (1874-75;  lie.  theol.,  1878),  and  in  1878  became 
privatrdocent  for  theology  at  Jena,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  in  1890.  Since  1893 
he  has  been  professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Zurich.  In  theology  he  is  a  mod- 
erate liberal,  and  has  written  Qimb  inlercedat  ratio 
inter  doctrinam  epistola  ad  HehrtBoa  miasa  et  Paidi 
apostoli  doctrinam  (Jena,  1878);  Bri^e  an  die 
ThiCSsaUmier  und  Corinther  (Freibuig,  1891);  Jo- 
hanneasckriften  dea  Neuen  Testaments  (2  parts, 
Halle,  1906;  Eng.  transl..  The  Johannine  Writings, 
London,  1908);  and  Die  Person  Jesu  im  Streite  der 
Meinungen  der  Oegenwart  (Berlin,  1906;  Eng.  transl., 
Jesus  in  Modem  Criticism,  London,  1907);  has 
edited  R.  Seydel's  Religionsphilosophie  (1893);  and 
has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  G.  B.  Winer's  Oram- 
matik  des  netUestam/entiichen  SprackUUoms  (2  parts, 
Gottingen,  1894-98). 

SCHMOLCK,  shmolk  (SCHMOLKE),  BEN- 
JAMUI:  German  hymnist;  b.  at  Brauchitschdoif, 
liegnits  (38  m.  w.  of  Breslau),  Dec.  21,  1672;  d.  at 
Schweidnits  (32  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau)  Feb.  12,  1737. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  1693-97;  and,  after  acting 
as  his  father's  assistant  till  1702,  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  ministerial  work  at  Schweibnitz,  though 
suffering  from  paralysis  after  1735.  Ab  a  hymn- 
writer  he  waa  influenced  by  the  Silesian  school  of 
poetry.  He  was  fond  of  plays  on  words,  and  treated 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  al- 
l^ory.  In  meter  and  in  rime  he  showed  freedom 
and  a  light  hand,  but  deep  poetical  feeling  and 
thought  were  often  lacking,  and  subjectivity  char- 
acterizes his  work.  His  hteraiy  production  was 
large,  his  h3rmns  alone  number  nearly  900.  His 
compositions  show  the  character  of  occasional 
verification,  but  some  of  the  best  of  his  h3rmns  are 
still  in  use.  Several  of  his  hymns  have  been  ren- 
dered into  English;  so  his  "  Mein  Jesu,  wie  du 
willst,"  Eng.  transl.  by  Miss  Borthwick,  "My 
Jesus,  as  thou  wilt ";  "  Was  Gott  thut  das  ist 
wohlgethan,"  Eng.  transl.  by  J.  Kelly,  "  Whatever 
God  doth  is  well  done." 

(Hermann  Beck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  A  2d  ed.  of  his  Lieder  und  Od»ete,  ed.  L. 
Oxote,  with  a  valuable  bioffiaphy,  appeared  Leipsic,  1860. 
Goooult  further:  E.  E.  Koch,  OeaehiehU  det  KircKenlied; 
v.  403  sqq.,  3d  ed.,  6  vols..  Stuttgart,  1866-80;  8.  W. 
Duffidd,  Bngliah  Hymtu,  pp.  371-372  et  pamm,  New 
Yoric,  1886;  H.  Beck,  Die  rdigiOMe  VoUttHtteraitw  der 
svanoeKechen  Kirche  Deuteehlanda,  Qotha,  1801;  C.  Qroeae. 
Dm  aUen  Tr6eter,  Hermanneburs,  1900;  W.  Nelle.  Ge- 
eehiehU  dee  detdeehen  Kirehenliedee,  pp.  533  eqq.,  Ham- 
buxs,  1004;  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1011-1014. 

SCHMUCKER,  shmuk'er,  BEAL  MELAIVCH- 
THON:  Lutheran,  son  of  Samuel  Simon  Schmucker 
(q.v.);  b.  at  Gettysbuig,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1827;  d. 
in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1888.  He  was  graduated 
from  Pennsylvania  College  (1844),  and  the  Theo- 


logical Seminary  of  his  native  town  (1847);  and 
served  the  Lutheran  congregations  at  Martinsburg 
and  Shepherdstown,  Va.  (1848-^51),  AUentown,  Pa., 
(1852-d2),  Easton  (1862-67),  Riding  (1867-81), 
and  Pottstown,  Pa.  (1881-88).  It  wsus  particularly 
through  his  intimate  friendship  with  C^iarles  Por- 
terfield  Krauth  (q.v.)  that  his  theological  convic- 
tions developed  into  the  very  opposite  of  those  of 
his  father.  He  became  a  strong  defender  of  historic 
Lutheranism  and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  His  attitude  in  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  of  his  time 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  charge  which  he  delivered 
to  the  professors  at  the  installation  of  the  first  fac- 
ulty of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  4,  1864:  "  The  Confessions  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  stand  out  prominently  in  the  in- 
ner history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  most  full, 
clear,  precisely  defined,  and  harmoniously  developed 
'  system  of  doctrine  which,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  men  have  yet  builded  upon  the  only  founda- 
tion of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  Chief  Cornerstone."  His  strength  lay 
in  the  carefulness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he 
labored  in  the  various  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  the  fine  tact  and  parliamentary 
adroitness  with  which  he  represented  them  in  eccle- 
siastical conventions.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
theological  seminary,  and  as  secretary  of  the  board 
of  foreign  missions  of  the  General  Coimcil.  But  he 
was  most  prominent  in  the  field  of  liturgies.  His 
knowledge  of  details  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
order  of  service,  especially  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centimes,  wajs 
unusually  extensive  and  accurate,  and  the  excellent 
Church  Book  of  the  General  Ck>imcil  (1868)  is  greatly 
indebted  to  him.  As  secretary  of  the  Church  Book 
Committee  he  gradually  collected  for  their  work  a 
liturgical  library  of  inestimable  value,  which  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Krauth  Memorial  Library 
of  the  Lutheran  Seminary  at  Philadelphia.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  ihan,  is  due  the 
success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  to  secure 
the  common  service  for  English  Lutherans  in 
America.  He  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  important  questions  were  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  consensus  of  the  Lutheran 
liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Schmucker 
was  also  an  indefatigable,  painstaking,  and 
thorough  investigator  in  the  field  of  local  history  of 
Lutheran  Churches  in  America.  For  years  he  gath- 
ered much  and  valuable  material  in  this  line,  and 
became  assistant  editor  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
HaUe'sche  Nachrichten  by  W.  J.  Mann  and  W. 
German.  He  made  contributions  to  the  theological 
magazines  which  are  of  permanent  value  to  the  his- 
torian and  appeared  also  as  separate  pamphlets. 
The  following  deserve  to  be  noted  particularly: 
The  First  Pennydvania  lAtwrgy,  Adopted  in  1748 
(1882);  The  Early  History  of  the  Tulpehocken 
Churches  (1882);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Potts- 
toum  (1882);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  Frederick, 
Maryland  (in  Quarterly  Review,  1883) ;  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  City  of  New  York  during  the  First 
Century  of  its  History  (in  Church  Review,  1884-85); 
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The  Lutheran  Catechism.  lie  Traneialian  into  Eng- 
Ueh  (1886);  Englieh  TrandaHone  of  the  Augebwg 
Confeeeion  (1887) ;  The  OrganitaHon  of  the  Lutheran 
Congregation  in  the  Early  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer^ 
ica  (1887);  The  Lutheran  Church  in  York,  Pa, 
(1888).  Adolph  Spaeth. 

Bibuookaprt:  A  meoiorba  by  A.  Spaath  appeared  in  the 

Luthemn  Chunh  Rmnew  for  1880.    Consult  further:  H.  E. 

Jeeobe,  Ammiean  Chwreh  Hidory  Serita,  vol.  iv.  peeeim. 

New  York,  1883;   A.  Spaeth.  CAorUt  Porierfidd  Krauih, 

vot  i.,  ib.  1888. 

SCHMUCKER,  SAMUEL  SDfOIl:  Lutheran 
theologian;  b.  at  Hageratown,  Md.,  Feb.  28,  1790; 
d.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  26,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  academy  at  York,  Pa.,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1817),  arid  Princeton  Tlieo- 
logical  Seminary.  He  was  ordained  by  the  synod 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1821,  and  served  a 
parish  in  New  Market,  Va.,  and  vicinity,  up  to  the 
year  1826.  When  the  CSeneral  Synod,  founded  in 
1821,  established  its  theological  seminary  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  in  1825,  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  the 
institution  and  for  four  years  was  the  only  theo> 
logical  instructor.  Subsequently  Cliarles  Philip 
Krauth  and  Charles  Frederick  Schaeffer  (qq.v.) 
were  associated  with  him.  After  nearly  forty  years 
of  service  he  resigned  in  1864.  About  400  students 
received  their  training  chiefly  under  his  influence. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  setting  forth  the  stand- 
point which  he  represented  as  a  teacher  in  the  semi- 
nary, and  endeavoring  to  disseminate  its  principles 
by  a  series  of  more  or  less  popular  writings,  such 
as  his  Elements  of  Popular  Thedogy  (Andover,  1834, 
9th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1860);  Psychology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  a  New  System  of  Mental  Philosophy  (New 
York,  1842);  The  Lutheran  Manual  on  Scriptural 
Principles  (Philadelphia,  1855);  The  Lutheran 
Symbols,  or  Vindication  of  American  Lutheranism 
(Baltimore,  1856),  and  dissertations,  sermons,  and 
articles  in  The  Lutheran  Observer  and  The  Evan- 
gdical  Review,  He  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  problem  of  a  union  of  all  Protestant  denomina- 
tions. As  early  as  1838  he  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
American  churches,  with  a  plan  for  a  general  union. 
Later  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  was  present  at  the 
first  meeting  in  London,  1846.  His  last  production, 
The  Unity  of  Chrises  Church  (New  York,  1870)  was 
devoted  to  its  interests,  written  in  view  of  its  ap- 
proaching convention  in  New  York,  1873. 

Dr.  Schmucker,  on  the  one  side,  exerted  a  de- 
cided and  positive  influence  toward  holding  to- 
gether and  organizing  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  he  occupied  a  position 
foreign  to  and  actually  destructive  of  the  true  spirit 
of  Lutheranism,  if  the  fundamental  question  of  the 
confession  and  its  historical  continuity  be  consid- 
ered. At  the  time  when  he  began  his  active  labors 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  was  threatened 
with  disintegration.  German  rationalism  and  Eng- 
lish deism  had  affected  the  Lutherpns,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  Protestant  denominar 
tions.  In  New  York  the  Lutherans  fraternized  with 
Episcopalians,  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  Reformed. 
The  critical  period  of  transition  into  the  English 


language  had  arrived.  But  there  was  no  English 
Lutheran  literature,  and  no  seminary  where  pastors 
could  be  educated  to  preach  the  Lutheran  faith  in 
the  English  tongue.  At  this  point  young  Schmuck- 
er, wit^  his  unquestionable  talent  for  organization 
and  administration,  put  forth  his  most  eneigetic 
efforts  to  secure  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
a  continued  existence  and  a  respected  place  among 
the  Protestant  denominations  of  the  country.  The 
preservation  of  the  CSeneral  Synod,  the  founding  of 
its  educational  institutions,  the  Theological  Sctu- 
nary  and  Pemuylvania  College  at  CSet^sburg,  are 
owing  chiefly  to  his  self-sacrificing  labors.  And 
these  institutions  were  meant  to  be  of  a  conserva- 
tive character,  to  construct  and  preserve  Lutheran- 
ism in  America.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  influ- 
ence as  professor  of  theology  tended  to  unsettle  and 
invalidate  the  historic  confessional  basis  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church.  According  to  his  conviction  it  was 
the  vocation  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church  to 
free  herself  from  all  respect  "  for  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  whether  they  be  Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene, 
Roman  or  Protestant."  He  strove  to  eliminate 
everything  distinctively  Lutheran  and  to  substitute 
the  basis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  Augs- 
bui^  Confession  and  Luther's  Catechism.  These 
tendencies  culminated  in  the  Definite  Platform  which 
he  published  anonymously  in  1855.  It  claimed  to 
be  an  "  American  Recension  of  the  Augsbui^;  Con- 
fession," representing  the  standpoint  of  the  General 
Synod.  In  this  document  twelve  of  the  original 
twenty-one  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Augsbui^  Con- 
fession were  changed,  mutilated,  or  entirely  omitted. 
The  seven  articles  on  abuses  (XXII.  to  XXVIII.) 
were  all  omitted.  Dr.  Schmucker's  theological 
standpoint  may  be  characterized  as  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  Puritanism,  Pietism,  and  shallow  ration- 
alism. His  Definite  Platform  was  never  formally 
adopted  by  the  General  Synod,  though  many  prom- 
inent men  in  it  sjrmpathized  with  its  spirit.  It 
rather  paved  the  way  to  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession.  Adolph  Spaeth. 

BiBUOoaAniT:  Pmnt^vama  CcUv  Book,  ed.  E.  8.  Brei- 
denbaoh,  PhOadelphiA,  1882;  H.  E.  Jftoobs,  American 
Ckwreh  Hiolonf  Sorioa,  vol.  iv.  pwNim,  New  York.  1883; 
A.  SpMth,  CharUo  Portmrfidd  Krondh,  voL  i..  ib.  1808. 

SCHNBCEXirBURGER,  shnek'en-barg''er,  MAT- 
THIAS: German  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Thal- 
heim,  near  Tuttlingen  (55  m.  s.s.w.  of  Stutt^ 
gart),  Jan.  17,  1804;  d.  at  Bern  June  13,  1848.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  TQbingen  and 
Berlin,  returning  to  the  former  university  as  theo- 
logical lecturer  in  1827.  He  became  assistant  pas- 
tor at  Herrenberg,  1821,  and  professor  of  theology 
at  the  newly  founded  university  of  Bern  in  1834, 
lecturing  primarily  on  church  history  and  systematic 
theology,  and  also  on  New-Testament  exegesis.  He 
also  shared  the  chair  in  dogmatics  with  G^lpke  and 
Lutz,  his  province  being  ecclesiastical  dogmatics. 
Here  he,  essentially  a  Lutheran,  had  the  delicate 
task  of  arranging  his  courses  to  meet  Uie  needs  of 
Reformed  students.  He  accordingly  took  as  the 
basis  of  his  lectures  on  dogmatics  the  second  Hel- 
vetic Oonfession,  comparing  it  with  Lutheran  the* 
ology  and  with  modem  dogmatic  systems.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Reformed  atmosphere  of  Bern  ezer- 
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ciaed  a  constantly  increasing  effect  on  Schnecken- 
burger  himself,  especially  as  neither  the  political 
conditions  nor  the  religious  thought  of  the  period 
at  Bern  were  conducive  to  the  one-sided  intellectual- 
ism  of  German  universities.  Broadening  the  scope 
of  his  lectures,  Schneckenburger  dealt  with  apol- 
ogetics, the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  influence  of 
philosophy  on  theology  since  the  time  of  Descartes, 
and  the  conflict  of  modem  thought  with  Christian- 
ity. In  the  latter  subject  Schneckenburger  assumed 
a  strongly  theistic  position  and  opposed  Hegelian- 
ism.  He  likewise  investigated  with  ever-increasing 
interest  the  divergencies  between  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in  his  lectures  on 
symbolics.  For  the  six  last  years  of  his  life,  inspired 
both  by  the  rise  of  the  Old  Lutheran  movement  and 
by  his  position  as  a  Lutheran  teaching  Reformed 
dogmatics,  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  a  study 
of  early  Reformed  theology  and  its  various  schools, 
developing  his  views  in  courses  of  lectures  on  com- 
parative dogmatics.  With  all  this  activity  Schneck- 
enburger never  lost  interest  in  the  practical  work 
of  the  Church,  and  was  for  many  years  a  director  of 
the  missionary  society  founded  under  his  inspira- 
tion. Among  his  writings  were:  U^ber  Glavberif 
Tradition  und  Kirche  (Stuttgart,  1827);  Ueber  das 
Alter  der  jUdiachen  ProsdytenJUivfe  und  daren  Zuaam- 
menkang  mil  dem  johanneischen  und  chrisUichen 
Ritus  (Berlin,  1828);  BeitrOge  zur  Einleitung  ins 
Neue  Testament  (1832);  Ueber  das  Evangdium  der 
Aegypter  (Bern,  1834);  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  Apos- 
telgescMchte  (1841);  and  Die  orthodoxe  Lekre  vom 
doppeUen  Stande  Ckristi  nach  hUherischer  und  re- 
formierter  Fassung  (Pforzheim,  1848). 

(C.  B.  HUNDBSHAQENt.) 
Biblxoorapht:     E.    F.    Oelpke,    Oeddchtniaarede  auf  .  .  . 
Matth.    Sehneekenburoer,    gehaUen  .  .  .  10.    Juni,    1848. 
Nebttt  der  Grabrede  van  B.  WyaB,  Bern,  1848. 

SCHNEDERMAIVN,  shn^'der-mOn''  GEORG  HER- 
ICAIVN:  Gennan  Lutheran;  b.  at  Chemnitz  (43 
m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic),  Saxony,  July  3,  1862.  He 
was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic  and  Er- 
langen  (1872-75;  Ph.D.,  Leipsic,  1878),  and  after 
being  a  private  tutor  (1875-77),  was  attached  to 
the  theological  seminary  at  Leipsic  until  1879.  In 
1880  he  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  three 
years  later  (1883)  went  to  Basel  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Verein  fQr  christliche  Wissenschaft  as  in- 
structor in  systematic  theology.  Returning  to 
Leipsic  in  1889  as  instructor  in  New-Testament 
exegesis  and  systematic  theology,  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  following  year,  to  his  present  position  of  a»- 
sociate  professor  of  dogmatics  and  catechetics,  be- 
ing also  director  of  the  catechetical  seminaiy  and 
second  university  preacher.  Besides  editing  F. 
Weber's  System  der  altsynagogalen  paldstinischen 
Theologie  (in  collaboration  with  F.  Delitzsch;  Leip- 
sic, 1880);  and  Beitrdge  zur  Vertiefung  der  Jdrchr 
lichen  Untenveiswig  (in  collaboration  with  M.  Pache; 
1903),  he  has  written  Die  CorUroverse  des  Ludovicus 
CapeUus  mU  den  Buxiorfen  aher  das  Alter  der  he- 
brOischen  Punctaium  (1879);  De  fidei  notions  etkica 
Paulina  (1880);  Das  Jttdentum  und  die  ckrisUiche 
VerkHndigung  in  den  Evangelien  (1884);  Die  Bri^e 
Pauli   an   die   Thessalonicher,    GalaUr,    Korinther, 


R&mer  (in  O.  Z5ckler  and  H.  Strack's  Kvrzg^asster 
Kommentar;  Ndrdlingen,  1887);  Die  G^angenr 
schaftsbriefe  des  Apostds  Patdus  (in  the  same  series, 
1888);  Von  dem  Bestande  unserer  Oemeinschaft  mit 
Gott  durch  Jesum  Christum  (1888) ;  Ringet  damach, 
doss  ihr  stiUe  seid  (3  sermons;  1889) ;  Das  m4)deme 
Ckristentum,  sein  Redd  und  sein  Unrecht  (Leipsic, 
1889);  Der  jUdische  Hintergrund  im  Neuen  Testor 
ment  {1890);  Frank  und  Ritschl  (1S91);  Vorstdlung 
vom  Reiche  Gottes  (2  parts,  1893);  Von  rechier  Ver- 
deutschung  der  Evangelien  (1896);  Umuidnglichr 
keit  der  gegenwdrtigen  kirchlichen  UnteruDeisung 
(1897);  Der  ckrisUiche  Glatibe  im  Sinne  der  gegen- 
todrtigen  evangdischen  hUherischen  Kirche  (1902); 
Das  Wort  vom  Kreuse,  religionsgeschich&ich  und  dog- 
matisdi  bdeuchtet  (Gotersloh,  1906);  Ohne  des  Ge- 
setzes  Werk,  Eine  Anleitung  eu  selbststdndigen  ge- 
schichtlichem  Verstdndniss  des  Neuen  Testaments 
(1907);  and  Die  heilige  Schrift  im  Rdigionsunter- 
richt  (1909). 

SCHNBPFF,  shnepf,  ERHARD:  German  Re- 
former; b.  at  Heilbronn  (26  m.  n.  of  Stuttgart)  Nov. 
1,  1495;  d.  in  Jena  Nov.  1,  1558.  He  studied  at 
Erfurt  and  Heidelberg;  taught  in  the  latter  city 
and  possibly  heard  Luther's  disputation  there  Apr. 
26, 1518.  When  (Ecolampadius  resigned  as  preacher 
at  Weinsbeig  in  1520,  Schnepff  accepted  the  post, 
but  was  expelled  by  the  Austrian  government  be- 
cause of  his  Evangelical  preaching  in  1522;  under 
the  protection  of  Dieterich  von  Gemmingen  he 
preached  at  Guttenberg  and  NeckarmOhlbach,  and 
in  1523  in  the  little  imperial  town  of  Wimpfen.  He 
avoided  a  call  to  act  as  field  preacher  for  the  peas- 
ants in  1525  by  his  hasty  marriage  with  Margaretha 
Wunelmann,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Wimpfen; 
the  same  year  he  signed  the  Syngramma  Stievicum 
(of  Brenz)  directed  against  the  (Ecolampadian  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrament,  and  before  the  year  ended 
he  was  summoned  by  Count  Philip  of  Nassau  to 
introduce  the  Reformation  in  Weilbuig.  In  1527 
Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  called  him  to  Marburg 
University,  of  which  he  was  rector  in  1532  and 
1534,  and  took  him  to  the  diet  at  Speyer  in  1529, 
and  in  1530  to  Augsburg,  where  he  preached  fre- 
quently till  forbidden  by  the  emperor,  also  taking 
part  in  the  discussions.  His  course  here  was  praised 
for  its  consistency  by  Baumg&rtner,  ambassador  of 
Nuremberg,  also  for  its  courage.  After  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Wdrttemberg  won  back  his  country  in  1534,  he 
called  Schnepff  together  with  Ambrosius  Blaurer 
(q.v.)  to  lead  the  Reformation.  Schnepff  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Hospital  Church  in  Stuttgart,  and 
successfully  accomplished  his  work  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country.  While  Schnepff  and  Blaurer 
agreed  r^;arding  the  sacrament  on  the  basis  of  the 
formula  of  Mar.,  1529,  there  was  no  lack  of  friction 
and  misunderstanding,  which  brought  admonitions 
to  be  peaceful  from  the  landgrave,  Strasbuig,  and 
Melanchthon.  On  the  Urach  "  idol  day,"  Sept.  16, 
1537,  with  Brenz  Schnepff  argued  against  Blaurer 
for  the  retention  of  such  church  pictures  as  gave  no 
offense.  He  accompanied  the  duke  to  Vienna,  where 
the  latter  took  the  oath  to  King  Ferdinand,  and  on 
his  return  was  charged  with  preparation  of  forms  for 
church  government,  revised  by  Brenz  and  printed 
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in  1536.  In  Sept.,  1536,  he  wu  in  TQbingen  with 
Melanchthon,  and  in  Schmaikalden  in  Feb.,  1537, 
where  he  si^^ied  Luther's  articles.  In  July,  1540, 
he  was  sent  to  a  discussion  at  Hagenau,  whence  he 
went  to  Strasbuig  and  on  July  18  preached  there 
in  the  cathedral.  Later  he  visited  Worms,  and,  in 
1541,  Kegensburg.  He  joined  several  of  the  WOrt- 
tembeig  theologians  in  pronouncing  against  the 
landgrave's  bigamous  marriage;  meanwhile  his  posi- 
tion at  court  and  with  the  government  became  in- 
secure, so  that  in  1539  he  was  already  thinking  of 
going  to  Saxony.  In  1544  he  went  to  TQbingen 
and  was  honored  with  the  doctorate,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary began  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  theo> 
iogicisJ  seminary,  where  he  lectured  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  on  Melanchthon's  Locif  also  preaching 
with  acceptability.  In  1546  he  carried  on  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Augustinian  Johann  Hofmeister  at 
Begensburg.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Schmalkald  War,  SchnepfiF  fled  on  Jan.  7,  1547, 
to  Blaiurer  at  Constance,  but  was  soon  able  to  re- 
turn. He  did  not  accept  the  Interim  (q.v.),  and 
said  farewell  to  his  flock  in  a  sermon  on  Nov.  11, 
1548,  lamented  by  his  people,  who  formed  a  pro- 
cession on  his  departure,  while  the  duke  sent  a 
present.  Melanchthon  invited  him  to  Wittenberg, 
but  a  professorship  was  offered  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  just  then  bdng  founded,  where  he  soon  had  a 
class  of  sixty  students.  He  undertook  the  office  of 
superintendent,  and  became  one  of  the  meet  influ- 
ential theologians  and  churchmen  in  ducal  Saxony. 
Under  political  pressure  he  joined  in  opposition  to 
Melanchthon  and  broke  with  his  former  friends  in 
Wilrttemberg;  in  the  colloquy  at  Worms  the  Ernes- 
tine theologians  delighted  the  Roman  Catholics  by 
their  etmiity  to  Brens  and  Melanchthon,  whidi 
caused  the  breaking  off  of  the  colloquy.  He  avoided 
intercourse  with  Brenz,  who  was  his  son  Dietrich's 
father-in-law,  and  with  Jakob  Andre&,  who  was 
formerly  his  favorite  scholar;  against  Brens  he  be- 
came violent.  Although  he  took  part  with  Strigel 
and  Hfkgel  (reluctantly)  in  the  KonfiUaiiorubuchy 
he  endeavored  to  make  peace  between  Strigel  and 
Flacius. 

A  sermon  on  the  wedding  feast  of  the  king  was 

printed  (Tdbingen,  1578) ;  also  his  Gutachten  fUr  den 

9chmalkaldischenKonvenHl540);  Konfessum  eilicher 

ArUkd  dea  Glaubens  (1545);   and  RefutaHo  Majo- 

rismi  (Jena,  1555).  G.  Bossert. 

Biblioorapbt:  J.  Rosa,  Oratio  ds  viia  B.  Schnepfii*  Leipflio, 

1562;    M.  Adam,  Vita  Oermanorum  theoiogortan,  pp.  320, 

678.   Heidelberg,   1620;    L.   M.   Fischlin,  Memoria  theo- 

logarum  Wirtembergeruium,  i.  9,  supplement  8,  Ulm,  1709- 

1710;  N.  Q.  Eickhoff,  Die  Kirchen-Reformation  in  Ntu^au- 

WeOburg,  Weilbuxs.  1832;  T.  Preasel.  Ambrowitu  Blaurert 

Leben,  Stuttgart,  1861;    J.  Hartmann,  Erhard  Schnepf, 

der  Refarmator,  Tabingen,   1870;    J.   Ficker,   Theaaurtu 

Bawniantu,  Strasburg,  1905;  Briefioechtel  der  BrUder  .  .  . 

Blaurer,  1S09-4S,  ed.  T.  Schiess,  2  vob.,  Freibuig,  1908- 

1910;  ADB,  xzxii.  168  sqq. 

SCHNITZER,  shnit'zer,  JOSEF:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Lauingen  (24  m.  n.e.  of  Ulm), 
Bavaria,  June  15,  1859.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Munich  and  Vienna  (1889-91);  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  church  history  and  canon  law  at 
the  Lyceum  of  Dillingen  (1893-1902);  accepted,  in 
1902,  the  position  of  professor  of  the  history  of 
dogma,  symbolics,  and  pedagogics  at  the  Univer- 


sity of  Munich.  In  1908,  in  consequence  of  his 
Modernism,  he  was  suspended  from  exercising  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  and  was  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence as  professor.  The  intention  was  to  transfer 
him  to  the  philosophical  faculty,  but  this  has  not 
yet  been  done.  In  addition  to  preparing  the 
second  edition  of  I.  Silbemagl's  Verfasgung  und 
gegenwOrtiger  Bestand  sdmllicher  Kirchen  des  Orients 
(Regensburg,  1904),  he  has  written  Berengar  von 
Totm,  8ein  Lihen  und  seine  Lehre  (Munich,  1890) ; 
Die  Chela  Romance  Ecdeeia  des  Kardinale  Beno  und 
andere  StreUsckriften  der  sckismatischen  KardinaU 
under  Grtgor  VII .  (Bamberg,  1892);  Katholieches 
Ehereeht  (Freiburg,  1898);  Qudlen  und  Forschungen 
zwr  GeschichU  Savonarolaa  (3  parts,  Munich,  1902- 
1904);  and  Hal  Jesus  das  PapsUkum  geetiftetf 
(1910). 

SCHHUETGEN,  shnQt'gen,  ALEX:  German  Ro- 
man Catholic;  b.  at  Steele  (3  m.  e.  of  Essen)  Feb. 
22,  1843.  He  studied  at  Monster,  TQbingen,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Mains  (1860-66),  and  since  1866  has  been 
a  member  of  the  clergy  staff  of  Ck>logne  Cathedral, 
where  he  has  been  successively  vicar  (1866-87)  and 
a  member  of  the  chapter  (since  1887).  He  has  Uke^ 
wise  been  honorary  professor  of  Christian  archeol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Besides  editing  the 
Zeitsckrift  fur  christliche  Kunst  since  1888,  he  has 
collaborated  in  preparing  Katalog  seiner  Sammlung 
von  Geweben  und  SHckereien  des  MittdaUers  und  der 
Renaissance  (Cologne,  1876),  and  in  editing  the  Ada 
manuscript  of  Treves  (Leipsic,  1889). 

SCHODD£,shodMe,GEORGHE]IRT:  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Alleghany  Qty,  Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Capital  Univeraty,  Columbus,  O. 
(A.B.,  1872),  the  theological  seminary  of  the  same 
institution  (1874),  and  studied  at  the  universities 
of  TQbingen  (1874-75)  and  Leipsic  (Ph.D.,  1876). 
After  holding  a  pastorate  in  his  denomination  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  (1877-82),  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  of  professor  of  Greek  at  Capital 
University,  and  has  also  been  professor  of  New-Tes- 
tament exegesis  in  the  theological  seminary  at- 
tached to  the  same  university  since  1894.  In  the- 
ology he  is  a  positive  conservative  Lutheran,  and 
has  written  The  Protestant  Church  in  Germany 
(Philadelphia,  1903).  He  is  editor  of  the  Theo- 
logical Magazine  (Columbus,  O.)  and  has  translated 
from  the  Ethiopic  the  Book  of  Enoch  (Andover, 
1882)  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (Oberlin,  1888), 
and  from  the  German  Franz  Delitzsch*s  Day  in 
Capernaum  (New  York,  1887)  and  B.  Weiss's  Re- 
ligion of  the  New  Testament  (1905)  and  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  1906). 

SCHOEBERjLEIN,  shtTber-lain,  LUDWIG 
FRIEDRICH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Kolm- 
beig  (28  m.  w.s.w.  of  Nuremberg)  Sept.  6,  1813; 
d.  at  Gottingen  July  8,  1881.  After  studying  at 
Munich  and  Erlangen,  he  was  a  private  tutor  at 
Bonn  and  city  vicar  at  Mimich.  In  1841  he  became 
theological  lecturer  and  privat-docent  at  Erlangen, 
and  in  1850  went  to  Heidelberg  as  associate  pit>> 
fessor  of  theology.  From  1855  imtil  his  death  he 
was  full  professor  of  the  same  subject  at  Gottingen, 
being  also  consistorial  councilor  after  1862  and  ab- 
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bot  of  Bursfelde  after  1878.  He  also  served  as  cura- 
tor of  the  Gottingen  orphan  asylum  and  member  of 
a  lituiigical  committee  and  of  a  hymnal  committee 
for  Hanover.  His  chief  writings,  which  mostly  re- 
late to  liturgicsi  were  as  follows:  Die  QrundUhren 
des  Heila,  entwickeU  aus  dem  Primip  der  Liebe 
(Stuttgart,  1848);  Der  evangdiache  GoUesdienat 
(Heidelberg,  1854);  Der  evangdiache  HauptgoUea- 
dienst  in  Formtdixren  fUr  daa  game  Kirchenjakr 
(1855);  Ud)er  den  lilyrgischen  Audxiu  dee  Gemein- 
degotteedienstee  in  der  deutechen  evangdischen  Kirche 
(1859);  SchaU  dee  lUurgiechen  Char-  und  Gemein- 
degesanga  nd)at  den  AUartoeiaen  in  der  deutacken 
evangdiachen  Kirche  (3  vols.,  Gottingen,  1863-72); 
Geheimniaae  dee  Glavbena  (Heidelberg,  1872);  and 
Primip  und  Syatem  der  DogmaUk  (1881).  In  1876 
he  founded,  together  with  M.  Herold  and  E.  ErQger, 
the  periodical  Siona  for  the  advancement  of  liturgies 
and  church  music.  (J.  A.  WAGENiiANNtO 

Bzblioobapht:    AUgemeine  mangdiseh-liitheruehe  Kirehen' 

zeitunOf  1881,  no.  29,  pp.  688  sqq.;  Siona,  1881,  no.  8,  pp. 

101  sqq. 

SCHOELL,  sh9l,  CARL  WILHBLM:  Lutheran; 
b.  at  Guglingen  (23  m.  n.n.w.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrt- 
t^mberg,  Aug.  4,  1820;  d.  in  London,  May  13, 
1899.  He  was  educated  at  Tubingen;  became,  in 
1846,  assistant  minister,  and  in  1859  pastor  of  the 
German  Lutheran  C!hurch  in  the  Savoy,  now  Cleve- 
land Street,  London.  He  was  examiner  in  the  Ger- 
man language  and  literatiure  to  the  Military  Educa- 
tion Division,  War  Office,  London,  from  1858;  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  London,  from  1864;  and 
in  the  University  of  London,  1872-75,  and  188^^7. 
He  was  the  author  of  De  ecdeaitiaticcB  Britonum 
Scotorumgrue  kiatoria  fontihua  (Berlin,  1851). 

SCHOENFELDER,  shtm'fel-der,  JOSEF  MARIA: 
German  Roman  Catiiolic;  b.  at  Forchheim  (9  m. 
n.  of  Erlangen),  Bavaria,  Jime  8,  1838.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Bamberg,  Erlangen,  and  Munich,  and 
after  being  aacdlamu  at  Bamberg  (1861-65)  and 
professor  of  theology  at  Hildesheim  (1866-67),  was 
vicar  of  St.  Cajetan's,  Munich  (1867-71)  and  court- 
preacher  at  St.  Michael's  in  the  same  city  (1871- 
1874).  Since  1869  he  has  also  been  connected  ydth 
the  University  of  Munich,  where  he  has  been 
successively  privat-docent  (1869-73),  associate 
professor  of  Uieology  (187^74),  and  professor  of 
Biblical  oriental  languages,  Old-Testament  intro- 
duction, and  exegesis  (since  1874;  emeritus  since 
1903).  He  has  likewise  been  canon  of  St.  Cajetan's 
since  1886.  He  has  written  Die  Kirchengeacfdchte 
dea  Johannea  von  Epheaua  (Munich,  1862);  SaJLo^ 
numia  Epiacopi  Baaaorenaia  lAber  Apia  (Bamberg, 
1866);  Onkdoa  und  PeachUto  (Munich,  1869);  and 
Die  Klagdieder  dea  Jeremuia  nach  rabbiniacher 
Aualegung  (1887). 

SCHOENHERR,  schtrn^her,70HANN  HEINRICH: 
Theosophist;  b.  at  Memel  (74  m.  n.e.  of  Konigs- 
berg)  Nov.  30,  1770;  d.  at  Kdnigsberg  Oct.  15, 
1826.  After  preliminary  training  at  the  city  school 
of  Angerburg,  whither  his  parents  had  removed, 
he  was  sent  to  Konigsberg  for  commercial  training; 
but  he  was  averse  to  this  pursuit,  and  studied  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Konigsb^  and  then  entered  the 
university,  where  he  nominally  studied  law,  though 
X.— 17 


his  strong  liking  was  for  philosophy  with  a  theo- 
sophical  trend.  With  but  little  money,  in  1792  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  visiting  Rinteln  and  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  On  his  return  he  had  reached 
such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency  that  he  felt  able, 
without  further  study  at  the  university,  to  expound 
his  views  in  private.  His  extreme  earnestness  gained 
him  friends  and  the  means  to  propagate  his  system, 
and  he  became  marked  as  a  man  apart  from  his  con- 
temporaries even  in  his  appearance,  for  he  allowed 
his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  in  literal  agreement  with 
Lev.  xix.  27.  Konigsberg  was  at  that  time  in  the 
throes  of  a  decided  rationalism,  although  nominally 
devoted  to  orthodox  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the 
student  body  especially  was  devoted  to  rationalistic 
views.  So  the  young  theosophist,  with  a  supreme 
confidence  in  his  mission,  expounded  what  he  be- 
lieved would  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  human 
knowledge.  He  conceived  himself  to  be  an  in- 
spired prophet,  and  his  fimdamental  principles  a 
new  revelation;  only  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  nature,  history,  and  human  life  would  he 
admit  as  subjects  of  discussion,  together  with  the 
proof  of  them  from  the  Bible.  He  gathered  about 
him  a  circle  of  scholars,  who  were  to  be  the  seed 
from  which  should  grow  a  society  renewing  hiunan- 
ity.  Meetings  were  held  twice  a  week,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday  evenings,  for  discussion  and  in- 
struction, to  which  women  were  admitted,  and  a 
simple  meal  usually  closed  the  session.  In  all  this 
there  was  no  thought  of  personal  domination  by 
Schdnherr;  his  only  object  was  the  diffusion  of  his 
system  of  knowledge.  Nor  was  there  intention  to 
form  a  sect,  and  he  was  himself  a  regular  attendant 
upon  divine  service.  Once  he  was  threatened  with 
prosecution,  but  influential  interests  prevented 
persecution. 

Besides  this  circle  gathered  about  Sch5nherr, 
there  was  a  second  which  had  as  its  center  a  gifted 
disciple  named  Johann  Wilhelm  Ebel  (q.v.),  who 
had  adopted  without  reserve  the  teachings  of  his 
master.  Ebel  had  become  through  this  system  a 
positive  Biblical  theologian,  and  after  1810  preached 
in  Konigsberg  earnestly  on  the  subjects  of  sin,  grace, 
and  redemption.  Possessing  a  fine  presence,  great 
pulpit  ability,  and  an  imassuming  address,  he  be- 
came the  leader  in  the  pulpit  of  the  city.  His  fol- 
lowing was  from  various  circles,  but  principally 
from  the  higher  and  official  classes — a  contrast  with 
the  immediate  following  of  Schonherr  which  in- 
cluded students  and  the  himibler  classes.  The 
latter  was  in  this  environment  also  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority.  The  separation  of  the  two 
circles  came  through  the  teacher's  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  flagellation,  based  on  Gal.  v.  24; 
Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2;  I  Ck>r.  xiii.  3;  and  Heb.  xii.  4,  which 
was  the  "  pleasing  sacrifice  "  of  Rom.  xii.  1.  Were 
not  this  self-sacrifice  offered,  a  martyr  death  or 
bloody  sufferings  would  be  required.  Ebel  opposed 
this  extreme,  and  the  personal  friendship  of  the 
two  came  to  an  end,  though  Ebel  still  held  to  the 
teaching  of  his  master.  After  a  journey  to  St.  Pe- 
tersbiu*g  in  1823-24,  Schdnherr  grew  feeble;  this 
feebleness  was  increased  through  self-infficted  cas- 
tigations  and  his  death  soon  followed. 

His  system  imited  profound  religious  senaibilitiy 
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to  phOoflophic  eamestnesB;  yet  in  itself  it  was  but 
a  confused  dualistac  philosophy  of  nature  which 
would  have  no  enduring  interest  but  for  the  judicial 
processes  carried  through  1835-41  (see  Ebel,  Jo- 
HANN  Wilhelm)  at  Kdnigsbeig,  interest  in  which 
is  by  no  meansdead,  especially  in  view  of  the  secrecy 
which  still  covers  the  actual  proceedings.  Schfin- 
herr's  thinking  began  with  sheer  duaUsm,  as  he 
posited  two  priniitive  potencies,  one  active  and 
male,  the  other  passive  and  female,  both  personal 
and  possessing  intellect,  will,  form,  and  color;  these 
were  named  fire  and  water,  or  light  and  darkness. 
From  the  union  of  these  originated  the  universe, 
including  God — ^for  the  system  is  not  merely  a  cos- 
mogony, it  is  also  a  theogony.  By  an  adaptive  exe- 
gesis of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  creation  he  sought  to  justify  his 
system  as  being  in  accord  with  revelation.  The  ac- 
count of  creation  was  followed  by  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  the  fall.  Evil  arose  through  the  fall  of 
Lucifer  (Satan),  a  being  of  light  created  by  God, 
who  through  envy  led  the  first  pair  to  disobey  God; 
through  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
there  was  introduced  into  the  hitherto  sinless  nature 
of  man  the  power  of  darkness;  death  and  misery 
became  man's  lot,  and  as  original  sin  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  descendants.  Sin  made  redemption 
necessary,  and  through  this  the  harmony  of  the 
primitive  potencies  and  of  their  methods  of  working 
is  restored.  This  process  was  introduced  by  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  the  law  of  righteousness  is  em- 
bodied and  the  inworking  of  Lucifer  is  abolished, 
and  so  the  world  is  released  from  evil.  For  the  law 
of  righteousness  grounded  in  Christ  proceeds  from 
him  and  passes  over  into  the  "  primal  natures  " 
(Hauptnaturen),  who  are  made  complete  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  also  Christ  is  present;  by 
their  mediation  this  law  passes  over  into  the  **  sec- 
ondary natures  ";  in  the  former  light  is  dominant, 
in  the  latter,  darkness,  and  this  darkness  must  be 
striven  against  by  means  of  fighting,  fasting,  watch- 
ing, prayer,  and  wrestling,  and  in  this  way  room  is 
made  for  light.  By  this  course  of  reasoning  Schon- 
herr  fell  upon  a  new  righteousness  of  the  law.  Just 
as  he  partly  included  and  partly  ignored  the  simple 
facts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  so  to  the  teaching  of  Paul 
concerning  the  righteousness  which  springs  from 
faith  he  gave  no  place,  reproducing  redemption  by 
way  of  knowledge  in  the  fashion  of  the  early  Gnos- 
tics (see  Gnosticibm). 

Eschatology  had  an  important  place  in  the  sys- 
tem. The  second  coming  of  Christ  was  regarded  as 
imminent,  since  the  present  is  the  seventh  (and 
last)  period  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  To  this  theosophist  the  dreadful  events  fol- 
lowing the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  por- 
tended the  end;  Napoleon  was  Antichrist,  the  mil- 
lennial kingdom  was  near,  and  Kdnigsberg  with  its 
seven  hills  was  the  city  of  Rev.  xvii.  9.  With  the 
parousia  would  come  the  fulfilling  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  case  of  Ebel,  in  the  pulpit  the  fundamen- 
tals of  Evangelical  Christianity  were  proclaimed; 
but  in  the  narrower  circle  of  his  immediate  disciples 
the  cure  of  souls  was  based  upon  the  anthropology 
of  Schdnherr.  While  this  circle  was  small,  it  was 
influential.    The  doctrine  of  primal  and  secondary 


natures  was  especially  stresBed,  together  with  em- 
phasis upon  Imowledge.    The  secondary   natures 
were  to  be  led  to  self-consciousness;  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  open  expression  oi  their  most 
secret  thoughts,  especially  of  their  sins,  and  this  in 
turn  enabled  the  foreordained  ministers  of  souls  to 
give  the  advice  by  which  the  process  of  redemptioc 
was  to  be  furthered.  Thus  Ebd  gained  an  unwanted 
power  over  souls.    But  this  caused  repulsioii  among 
certain  of  those  who  had  at  first  listened,  amon^ 
whom  was  Hermann  Olshauaen  (q.v.),  oppoeitioa 
sprang  up,  and  the  judicial  decision  soon  followed 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  article  on  Ebel  (q.v.)* 
(Paul  Tschackekt.) 
Bibuookapbt:   The  writinci  of  SehAnherr  avb  the  foOow- 
ins:    Der  Sito  der  gGtOiehen  Offtnbarvng,  vonber^Ui  rw« 
erUen  Mai,  Ktaicsbei*,  1803;    Vom  Siege  der  gmliek^ 
OgenbanMo.    Der  Brale  Sieg  (1804);    cf.  Grundzuoe  der 
Brkeiuiiniae  der  Wahrheii  aue  Heinrieh  Seh^nhem  ftcekr 
geUueeiun  pkOompkUehen  BUUttm  mil  eimia^  ErgaMxt^- 
gem  aue  Sehriften  Anderer,  Leipmc.  1852.     On  the  tif e  aiui 
■ystam  oonsult:    J.  I.  Mombert.  Faith  Vietarioua^  Betne 
an  AetmttU  of  the  Life  and  Timee  of  the  VenerabU  Dr.  Je- 
haitn  BM,  pp.  258  sqq..  New  York,  1882  (oontaina  a  very 
full  and  uaeful  bibliography  of  the  subject) ;  H.  Olahausen. 
L^»re  und  Ld>en  dee  KOnigtberger  Theoeophen  Johan» 
Heinrieh  Sehanherr,   KOnicsbeis.   1834    (advene):     Voa 
Wflcnem.  in  ZHT,  viii  (1838),  10(^233;  E.  von  Hannen- 
feld.  Die  rdigi6ee  Bewegung  tu  KUwigAerg,  Brmunsbers. 
1858;    Ernst  Qraf  von  Kanits,  AufkUtrung  nach  Akien- 
queUen  iiber  den  ISSS-AM  «u  Konigdterg  .  .  .  gefuhrU* 
Rdigioneproteee,  Baael.  1862;   F.  Zimmer,  in  ZWT,  xlir 
(igoi),  253-312;   ADB,  v.  510  aqq. 
SCHOBTTGER,  shOt'gen,  JOHAKH  CHMSTIAH: 
German  New-Testament  scholar  and  philologist;  b 
at  Wursen  (15 m.  e.  of  Leipsic)  Mar.  14,  1687;  d.  at 
Dresden  Dec.  15,  1751.    He  studied  at  the  Saxon 
state  school  at  Pforta  and  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic, where  he  also  lectured.    In  1716  he  assumed  ths 
rectorship  of  the  Latin  school  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder;   in  1719  went  to  Staigard  in  Pomerania  as 
rector  professor  of  humane  letters  at  the  Gronin- 
gisches   Kollegium  and  also  as  rector  of  another 
school  there;  and  in  1728  to  Dresden,  as  xectw  of 
the  Kreuzschule.    He  was  an  exceedingly  fruitful 
author,  especially  in  New-Testament  exegesis,  in 
which  he  sought  to  utilise  his  rabbinic  knowledge. 
He  was  a  well-grounded  philologist,  and  an  authority 
on  the  local  history  of  Upper  Saxony.     His  chief 
work,  displaying  his  abilities  as  an  exegete  and  his 
profound  rabbinic  information,  is  Hotcb  H^jtoics 
el  talmudiecB  in  univermm  N,  T,,  qtdbus  haree  /. 
LighlfwOi  in  libris  histarida  nipplentur,  episiolre  d 
apocalypna  eodem  modo  iUusbraniur  (Dresden,  1733). 
In   1742  there  appeared:    Hora  KAraicoR   el  tal- 
muiHctB  in  theologiam  JudcBorum  dogmaticam  an- 
tiquamelorihodaxamdeMeanaimpenscB,   Of  leas  im- 
portance was  his  Novum  lexicon  Grceco-IxUinum  in 
N.  T,  (Leipsic,  1746;  new  ed.  by  J.  F.  Krebs,  1765; 
another  by  G.  L.  Spohr,  1790).    His  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  (1744)  is  a  recasting  of  the 
text  of  Gleditsch  (1735)  with  peculiar  text  divisioni 
and  tabulated  contents.    The  Opusada  issued  by 
Gnmdig  (1766)  contain  his  outlines  for  local,  school 
and  Reformation  history.    Schoettgen  was  a  typical 
exponent  of  an  age  which  has  been  deagnated  as  the 
cradle  of  the  entire  body  of  Old-Testament  science 
along  modem  lines.  Georg  Mueuler. 

BiBUOOBAPHT.    K.  Gautnoh,  in  Arehiv  Jitr  eOehaiaehe  Ge- 
new  Beries,  iv.  338-^51;  ADB,  xzxu.  412-417. 
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L  Introduction:  The  tenn  scholasticbm  is  oom- 
monly  used  to  designate  the  scientific  theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  ^s  an  index  of  the  scope  of  this  theology 
may  be  mentioned  the  notice  by  Johannes  Pitseus 
in  De  tUuatribus  Anglioe  scriptoribtis  (Paris,  1619), 
who  counts  160  English  conunentators  upon  the 
"  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard  (q.  v.) ;  162  commen- 
taries were  produced  by  the  Dominicans,  almost  as 
many  by  the  Minorites,  not  to  speak  of  other  works. 
Distinguished  from  exegetical,  homiletical,  and 
practical  works,  and  heretical  literature,  the  term 
scholasticism  applies  to  what  is  now  known  as  sys- 
tematic theology,  or  dogmatics;  and  all  the  school- 
men of  the  varying  tendencies  represented  orthodox 
church  doctrine.  By  the  reform  theologians  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Humanists,  and 
the  Reformers,  the  prevalent  dogmatics  and  its 
method  was  stigmatized  as  "  school  theology,"  and 
characterized  as  empty  formalism,  and  untheolog- 
ical  speculation,  subtle  and  pedantic,  in  contrast 
with  vital  considerations  held  to  be  practical  and 
religious,  or  a  theology  based  on  the  Bible.  From 
this  point  of  view  resulted  its  unjustified  deprecia- 
tion as  well  as  the  incorrect  adverse  parallelism  of 
scholastic  and  mystical  theology.  Scholasticism 
uid  mysticism,  however,  represent  a  relation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  dogmatics  and  religious  contempla- 
tion. The  latter  also  gives  rise  to  theoretical  ex- 
planations, as-  a  rule  referred  to  as  "  mystical  "; 
yet,  in  the  nature  of  the  ctuse,  they  qualify 
themselves  as  the  descriptions  of  soul  states,  the 
intecedents  of  Christian  ethics.  Although  they  are 
n  contrast  with  scholastic  methods,  they  are  not 
ncompatible  with  them  and  their  object  was,  with 
he  aid  of  speculative  inquiry,  the  analysis  of  church 
loctrine.  The  adverse  judgment  is  also  incompe- 
jentf  because,  instead  of  applying  pure  historical 
{tandards,  it  is  pronounced  from  the  point  of  view 
)f  present-day  philosophy  and  the  religious  anti- 
hesis  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  correct 
udgment  can  arise  only  from  a  due  historical 
ippreciation  of  the  rel^ous,  ecclesiastical,  and 
scientific  conditions  from  which  scholasticism  pro- 
ceeded. Such  a  review  will  lead  to  the  verdict 
;hat  scholasticism  fixed  its  vision  firmly  upon  the 
oftiest  goals  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  it 
trove  for  their  attainment  with  a  marvelous  and 
mtiring  acumen,  faithfully  availing  itself  of  all 
neans  at  its  conmiand.    That  the  religious  and 


secular  knowledge  of  the  times  imposed  limitations 
is  self-evident.  And  that  in  this  work,  many  of 
its  virtues  cast  their  shadows,  and  that  the  spon- 
taneous activity  of  its  spirit  gradually  crystal- 
lized in  forms  and  stagnated  into  fruitless  exer- 
cises of  a  purely  formal  mental  acuteness  is  not 
characteristic  of  scholasticism  alone.  Nay,  rather 
at  the  climax  of  its  movement  was  there  such  an 
abundance  of  strenuous  earnest  thinking  and  a 
measure  of  enthusiastic  devotion  as  has  not  else- 
where appeared  in  all  the  ages  of  the  history  of  the- 
ology, and  its  original  thinkers  in  number  and  emi- 
nence have  in  all  probability  not  since  then  been 
surpassed. 

n.  Preparation:  The  history  antecedent  to 
scholasticism  is  the  whole  theology  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  This  period  took  over  Christianity  in 
the  shape  of  fixed  formulated  doctrines, 
I.  Ortho-  and  the  representatives  of  these  doc- 
dozy  and  trines  were  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
Philosophy,  ponents  of  education  and  higher  cul- 
ture.- The  Church  clothed  its  doctrines 
with  divine  authority.  In  accordance  therewith  the 
great  theological  teachers  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
would  submit  in  their  manuals  only  summaries  of 
patristic  theology  and  citations  from  the  Fathers. 
Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  (qq.v.)  were  the 
masters  whose  thoughts  or  even  words  were  adopted 
bodily.  Controversies  were  waged  over  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  authorities,  not  over  the  matter  in 
question.  Theology  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  may 
be  described  on  the  whole  as  traditionalism.  But 
the  vital  development  of  church  life  demanded  of 
theology  new  practical  and  ceremonial  forms,  and 
the  interest  to  understand  the  traditional  stuff  made 
itself  felt  from  an  inner  necessity.  If  the  delivered 
doctrines  were  sacred  and  inviolable,  only  one  form 
of  their  appropriation  was  possible;  namely,  the 
proof  of  their  rationality  and  the  recognition  of  their 
imity.  Orthodox  positiveness  assumed  a  rationalis- 
tic character;  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  ancient 
philosophy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  had  been 
handed  down  most  closely  combined.  The  proof 
of  the  rationality  or  tenability  of  church  doctrine 
consistent  with  a  systematic  philosophy — this 
formed  the  program  of  an  enormous  intellectual 
task;  it  was  the  labor  of  scholasticism.  Confined 
to  a  fixed  group  of  "  given  "  subjects,  hemmed  in 
by  sacred  tradition,  and  not  without  stumbling, 
with  ever  so  many  modifications,  fresh  departures. 
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and  conoeflsioDB  to  the  old,  dowiy  and  surely  reason 
gained  its  position  aloogade  of  authority.  Ilien,  of 
a  sudden,  the  silent  development  was  i»ecipitated 
by  the  wide-spread  sensation  caused  l^  Berengar 
of  Tours'  (q.v.)  impassioned  criticism  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  reason  and  dialectic 
alone  were  to  be  the  arbitere  of  truth.  The  defense 
of  authority  itself  emplojred  such  dialectic  subtle- 
ties as  the  distinction  between  the  pennanent  acci- 
dents of  the  bread  and  its  temporary  substance. 
The  more  and  more  flourishing  school  system  of 
cathedral  and  cloister,  the  itinerant  restlessness  of 
scholars,  the  attraction  of  brilliant  teachers — all 
combined  speedily  to  disseminate  scientific  theology. 

At  this  point  two  mighty  spirits  entered  the  cur- 
rent, creating  two  methods  that  governed  scientific 
work  for  a  k»)g  time  to  come.  Hiese 
2.  Anselm  were  Ansdm  of  Cantert>uiy  and  Abe- 
and        lard    (qq.v.).      Anselm's    method    is 

Abelard.  marked  by  the  following  points:  (1)  he 
was  a  realist,  i.e.,  the  champion  of  the 
reality  of  the  universal;  of  apecies  and  genus,  of 
concept  and  idea.  These  universals  are  objective 
realities,  not  merely  aflatut  vocis,  **  blast  of  sound," 
or  pure  subjective  images.  Upon  this  hinged  the 
battle  throughout  the  Middle  Ages.  Upon  its  vin- 
dication depended  the  right  and  merit  of  specula- 
tion in  theology;  to  inquire  into  the  realities  at  the 
basis  of  churdi  doctrine,  and  to  create  if  necessary 
new  formulas.  Anselm's  problems  (2)  arose  from 
the  consideration  of  the  thing  itself.  They  are  of  a 
practical,  religious  importance,  and  their  solution 
aims  at  dear  expression  and  forms  intelligible  to 
the  times.  Witness  in  Cur  deu8  hamof  the  practical 
idea  of  God  as  the  sovereign  Lord  and  the  work  of 
Christ  in  forms  derived  from  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance. The  pious  daring  and  religious  tendency  of 
Anselm's  intellectual  work  betray  the  spirit  of 
Augustine.  From  him  also  (3)  descended  Anselm's 
voluntarism.  God's  sovereign  will  rules  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  will  is  freedom.  Anselm,  with  his 
maxim  Credo  tU  intdUffatn,  also  (4)  starts  out  from 
belief  in  the  traditional  doctrines.  But  this  is  only 
in  order  to  gain  experienUa  of  the  matter  described 
by  the  formulas.  The  existence  of  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  the  incarnation  can  be  proved  by  "  reason 
alone."  Anselm  means  that  the  positive  faith  of 
the  Church  is  for  him  who  obtains  inner  experience 
of  its  content  the  rational  truth.  The  significance 
of  Anselm  is  that  he  regenerated  the  formulas  of 
Augustine  in  the  spirit  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
latter.  In  sharp  contrast  is  the  thought  of  Abelard. 
Starting  with  the  contradictions  in  tradition,  he 
held  (1)  that  the  task  of  science  is  to  reconcile  Uiem 
by  dialectic  (in  his  work,  Sic  et  nofCj.  He  does  not 
contemplate  experience  by  himself  of  the  truths  of 
religion,  but  a  rational  formulation  of  the  articles 
of  belieif.  Thereby  (2)  he  by  no  means  aimed  to 
shake  the  faith  as  handed  down  in  the  Athanaaian 
formulas.  He  would  only  set  limits  to  the  belief 
in  authority.  That  which  was  believed  must  be 
inwardly  understood,  and  the  truths  of  religion 
must  be  made  probable  and  clear  to  reason.  (3) 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  to  be  read  not 
"  with  the  necessity  of  believing,"  but  with  "  the 
liberty  of  judgment,"  or  reason.    (4)  The  canonical 


authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scripture 
consists  in  their  inherent  superiority.  Abelard,  be- 
lieving that  the  substance  of  church  doctrine  was  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible,  did  not  mean  to  attack  it 
(5)  On  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  universa^ 
he  combated  the  realism  of  his  teacher  William  o: 
Champeaux  (q.v.),  yet  seemed  to  have  representei 
a  modoate  rodistic  position  himself.  His  interest 
was  preoccupied  by  the  dialectical  Ircatment  d 
theology,  and  therefore  abstracted  from  an  inti- 
mate interest  in  realism.  Pure  nominalism,  on  ihs 
other  hand,  would  have  reduced  his  dialectic  to  a 
mere  word-batUe,  and,  being  already  disreputablr. 
it  was  little  adapted  to  his  mediating  tendencr 
which  sought  the  harmony  of  "  authority  and  rs- 
son."  (6)  Abelard  proved  his  constructive  talem 
by  reforming  the  Augustinian  divisicm  of  theology 
from  faith,  love,  and  hope,  to  faith,  sacrunent,  s&i 
love,  in  correspondence  with  the  historical  situation 
in  the  Chureh  of  his  time. 

The  method  of  Anselm  was  the  more  tedious: 
no  one  without  speculative  endowments  could  em- 
ploy it.  Abelard's  method  seemed  made  to  order 
for  scholastic  practise.  It  afforded  the 
3.  Influence  use  of  the  reason  when  the  time  xr^ 
of  Anselm  eager  and  ripe.  It  drove  through  the 
and  Abelard  land  like  a  storm-burst.  It  introduced 
to  the  scholars  a  mass  of  inf ormatiosi 
and  a  formal  discipline  of  thought,  but  in  the  fins! 
result  it  was  fruitless.  In  the  preparation  of  bis 
Sentences  (c.  1150),  Peter  Lombard  (q.v.),  prudsit 
in  judgment,  moderate  in  the  application  of  reasoa 
fortunate  in  the  classification  of  his  materials,  &t 
once  orthodox  and  scientific,  followed  the  method 
of  Abelard.  The  foundation  for  dogmatics  whick 
he  laid  and  Abelard's  method  became  through  ikas 
text4x)ok  the  standard  for  all  the  Middle  Ages,  jusa 
as  his  commentary  cm  the  P&uline  EfHstles  made  its 
way  as  a  standard  '*  glossary."  Strict  traditional- 
ism  still  prevailed  ami  impassioned  attacks  were 
made  on  the  new  theology  by  Bernard  of  dairvaux, 
William  of  St.  Thierry,  John  of  Salisbury,  Walter 
of  St.  Victor,  and  the  brothers  Geriu^  and  Amo  d 
Reichersbeig  (qq.v.);  yet  men  like  (Serhoh,  from 
a  genuine  religious  interest,  began  to  deal  with  tie 
substance  of  doctrine  itsdf .  The  spiritual  inde- 
pendence at  the  root  of  the  dialectic  of  Abelaiti 
stirred  also  in  the  older  orthodoxy.  Rupert  oi 
Deuti  (q.v.)  worked  out  his  themes  in  dependence 
upon  Scripture.  Honorius  of  Autun  (q.v.)  followed 
the  footsteps  of  Anselm,  his  master  in  thought  aixl 
method,  in  Odo  qucuHanea  and  in  Eluddaritun,  in 
which  he  treated  Christian  theology  entire.  More 
important  are  the  two  works  of  Hugo  of  St.  YicUa 
(q.v.),  De  aaeramentis  and  Summa  senientiarum,  m 
which  he  partly  depended  on  Anselm,  and  made 
the  sacraments  his  main  topic.  Altiiough  di^ 
avowing  "  reason  "  and  "  experience,"  yet  profe^ 
ing  to  depend  on  Scripture,  he  betrays  evidence  of 
some  thinking  for  himiself .  On  the  whole  and  indi- 
vidually, although  strict  orthodox  development 
continued,  the  leaven  of  Anselm's  spirit  and  Abe- 
lard's method  worked  into  the  orthodox  continih 
ity;  thought  was  promulgated;  and  the  Fathers, 
particularly  Augustine,  were  read  in  a  new  li^t. 

The  spiritual  upheaval  of  which  the  liberatioe 
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of  theology  from  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  the  forerunner  arrived  with  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth.  Intellectual  activity,  hitherto  only  eccle- 
siastical, now  turns  also  to  the  nat- 
4*  Awaken- ural  life  and  benefits.  Laymen  enter 
isg  of  the  upon  literature.  The  world  picture 
Twelfth  becomes  richer  and  broader,  and  in- 
Century.  sight  into  human  life  deeper.  History 
supplants  chronicle.  Understanding 
makes  place  for  the  unity  of  development  and  for 
human  individuality.  Poets  present  real  human 
characters;  interest  in  nature  awakens.  The  thirst 
for  reaUty  craves  first-hand  inquiry  and  knowledge. 
Free  spirits  with  a  daring  criticism  and  independent 
judgment,  even  toward  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
institutions,  are  to  be  found  now  in  the  Church.  In 
the  wider  movement  the  question  of  the  time  was 
whether  the  former  unity  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  secular  philosophy  could  be  bnger  maintained. 
To  do  this  theology  laid  an  extensive  lien  upon 
philosophy  (Aristotle)  in  order  to  satisfy  the  new 
interests  and  perchance  to  win  them  to  the  confines 
of  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.  As  of  old,  so 
now,  with  the  rise  of  the  universities,  theology  was 
to  be  the  queen  of  the  sciences.  Monasticism  under- 
took preaching  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
A  wesdth  of  new  material  and  a  power  of  method 
were  afforded  by  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  his  Ara- 
bian commentators.  Then  there  was  Augustine, 
rich  in  metaphysics  and  psychology,  and  versatile 
in  his  fine  observations  of  life.  His  smoothly  chiseled 
and  opulent  formulas,  the  spiritual  vigor  of  which 
now  first  attained  to  appreciation,  lured  to  imitar 
tion.  A  host  of  well-disciplined  churchmen,  of  in- 
defatigable industry  and  brilliant  endowment, 
sprang  up  to  make  the  Church  supreme  in  every  de- 
partment as  in  no  other  era. 

At  first  only  Aristotle's  writings  used  from  an- 
tiquity were  in  evidence,  as  that  on  the  categories 
and  De  interpretatione  (dialectica  vetua) . 
5.  Revival  Then,  in  the  twelfth  century  the  whole 
of  Aristotle,  organon  (dialectica  nova)  came  into 
use,  introduced  by  the  translation  of 
Bo^thius  (q.v.)  and  later  by  John  of  Venice  (c.  1128). 
But  it  was  through  the  Arabian  philosophers  that 
the  rest  became  ^own,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  Arabian  commentaries  and 
amplifications  brought  with  them  a  plethora  of  prob- 
lems, but  many  also  in  the  pantheistic  form  of  the 
Neoplatonists  (see  Neoplatonism)  of  the  unity  of 
the  active  intellect  in  humanity,  the  etSmity  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  denial  of  individual  immortality,  ren- 
dering the  reconcilement  of  positive  religion  with 
seculsx  philosophy  ever  more  difficult  and  ultimate- 
ly impossible.  Although  Avicenna  and  Averrhoes 
(qq.v.)  had  asserted  that  science  did  not  abolish 
but  rather  sustained  practical  views  of  religion,  yet 
orthodox  theology  had  condemned  it.  In  this  occar 
sion  the  tide  of  Eastern  philosophy  again  set  in,  in 
the  West.  This  had  to  coordinate  itsdf  on  Western 
ground  with  church  dogma  and  the  Augustinian 
spirit,  finding  in  these,  on  the  one  hand,  more  flesh 
of  its  own  fl^  than  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  narrower  limitations  of  ex- 
actly formulated  dogma.  Besides,  the  new  influ- 
ences were  afforded  many  starting-points   in  the 


dialectic  spirit  for  the  particular  and  the  newly 
awakened  interest  in  elementary  problems,  in  the 
construction  of  cosmic  views,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  nature.  The  consequence  as  a  whole  was  the 
eager  resort  to  the  dialectic  art  of  Aristotle,  and 
gradually  his  methodical  physics,  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  theory  of  Imowledge  adapted 
themselves.  Of  importance  to  this  influx  of  Greek 
philosophy  was  the  De  divisione  philosophicB  (c. 
1150)  of  Dominicus  Gundissalinus,  including  all 
those  Aristotelian  branches  in  the  circle  of  nec- 
essary school  studies.  Wide  theological  circles, 
however,  held  themselves  aloof  from  many  articles 
of  the  new  system.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  entire  movement  hostile  to 
Abelard.  A  provincial  synod  at  Paris  (1210)  con- 
demned the  writings  of  Amalrio  of  Bena  (q.v.),  con- 
signed those  of  David  of  Dinant  (q.v.)  to  ^e  flames, 
and  prohibited  the  private  or  public  reading  of 
Aristotle's  natural  philosophy  and  the  conunents 
of  Averrhoes  thereon  under  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  legate  Robert  forbade  the  reading  of 
the  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy  and  the 
comments  on  the  same  at  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1215;  but  as  early  as  1231,  Pope  Gregory  IX. 
recommended  expurgated  copies,  and  twenty-four 
years  later  they  were  adopted  by  resolution  of  the 
faculty  of  arts,  so  rapid^  did  Aristotelian  study 
make  headway  in  science  and  purely  formal  inter- 
ests. Theology,  also,  gradually  followed.  Indeed, 
the  great  theologians  before  ^exander  and  Albert 
regarded  the  intdlectualism  and  the  logical  analysis 
of  the  concepts  of  Aristotle  as  profane.  They  held 
to  the  older  theology  of  a  realistic  world  of  divine 
ideas,  according  to  the  Augustinian  formulas,  which 
would  become  manifest  to  spirit  living  in  fellowship 
with  God,  which  were  iUimiined  from  above.  The 
spirit  of  Anselm  and  Hugo  rather  than  the  method 
of  Abelard  guided  theology  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  its  scientific  character  was 
to  be  maintained.  The  entering  wedge  was  the  ad- 
mission of  the  method  of  Abelard,  and  led  to  farther 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  particular.  A  nega- 
tive result  was  frequently  the  wrangling  over  words 
and  the  art  of  confusing  the  subject  by  hair-split- 
ting distinctions.  Yet  it  served  as  a  tutelage  for 
method  of  thought  and  the  minor  work  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  most  complex  problems  with  Aris- 
totelianism  and  its  new  questions  and  tools.  The 
signal  of  wavering  is  already  apparent  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  stanch  orthodox  William  of  Auvergne 
(bi^op  of  Paris,  after  1228) ;  but  pronounced  is  the 
dialectic  practise  and  interest  to  solve  everything 
in  the  Summa  aurea  of  William  of  Auxerre  (d.  1231 
or  1237). 

m.  The  Scholastic  Period  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century:  1.  The  Vrandscan  Advanoe:  The 
originator  of  scholastic  theology  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  was  the  Franciscan,  Alexander  of 
Hales  (q.v.),  author  of  the  SummauniverecB  theoiogiiB, 
This  is  neither  a  commentary  nor  a  citation  of  Lom- 
bard, but  a  broadly  outlined  systematic  work.  A 
mass  of  material  is  collected  which  is  arranged,  criti- 
cised, and  logically  elaborated  with  untiring  in- 
dustry. The  questions  and  problems  raised  by  him 
and  also  many  of  his  solutions  became  the  proto- 
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types  for  the  dogmatics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such 
are  the  jusHHa  originalU  and  doman  mperaddUum 
(original  righteousnees  and  superadded 
dm^^t  8™^)  J  nnderetis  (rudiment  of  con- 
^Halas?  science) ;  the  sharp  distinction  of  graHa 
graJtU  data  (preparatory  grace  fredy 
given  in  particular  effects)  and  ffratia  gratum  /a- 
cienM  (grace  as  an  abiding  principle  of  character); 
of  merUum  de  cfmgruo  (merit  from  the  proper  use  of 
nature),  and  meritum  de  eondigno  (merit  on  the 
basis  of  supernatural  grace);  of  earerUia  juttUim 
originalU  as  culpa  (gidlt)  and  ooncwpisotntia  as 
pctna  (punishment),  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
Also,  the  distinction  of  ottriHo  and  eontritio;  as  re- 
pentance from  servile  fear  and  moral  penitence, 
Alexander  knew  how  to  seise  upon  the  inmost 
springs  of  the  religious  life  of  his  day,  to  set  them 
forth  in  clear  apt  statement,  and  with  a  sure  skill 
to  make  the  new  philosophical  knowledge  and  diar 
lectic  method  subservient  to  dogma.  Although 
much  indebted  to  Aristotle  and  citing  him  continu- 
ously, he  did  not  belong  to  the  Aristotelians,  but 
remained  an  Augustinian  Platonist.  He  held  fast 
to  the  realism  of  ideas  and  for  him  knowing  main- 
tained the  religious  character  of  illumination  by 
means  of  "  eternal  ideas."  Combination  with  the 
forms  of  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  psychology 
did  not  always  redound  to  clearness  and  consistency. 
The  work  received  highest  recognition  when  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1256,  ordered  it  to  be  completed 
(the  conclusion  consisting  of  the  last  three  sacra- 
ments and  eschatology,  and,  in  the  third  part,  the 
doctrine  on  ethics  were  wanting).  According  to 
Hoger  Bacon  (q.v.),  as  a  result  of  Alexander's  in- 
fluence, academic  study  was  reversed  in  placing 
the  sentences  first  and  Biblical  interpretation  sec- 
ond. Alexander  gave  the  Church  a  thorough  or- 
thodox system  with  which  to  meet  the  intellectual 
movement  of  the  time;  in  it  Christianity  was  di- 
gested in  thought  and  presented  by  means  of  all 
the  newly  acquired  philosophical  materials  and 
motives. 

In  the  Oxford  school  of  theology,  Robert  Orosse-- 
teste  (q.v.)  gave  impulses  to  theology  decisive  for 
2.  Tha  ^®  English  Franciscans.  He  was  a 
Q^^^  thoroughgoing  realist;  but,  as  in  the 
SchooL  ^^^  ^^  Anselm,  the  knowledge  of  the 
universal  realities  must  be  appropri- 
ated in  experience,  which  accoimts  also  for  his  stress 
otherwise  on  scientific  empiricism.  Knowledge  of 
nature  he  promoted  together  with  mathematics, 
grammar,  and  practical  philology.  At  one  with 
this  may  have  been  his  emphasis  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  for  theology.  Faith  is  essentially  the 
**  faith  of  those  things  which  are  believed  by  the 
authority  of  sacred  Scripture."  Faith  in  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  is  redemptive.  God  is  the  will  that 
works  salvation,  but  good  is  realized  only  as  it  is 
done  by  human  free  wiU.  The  historical  signifi- 
cance of  this  remarkable  personage  is  in  the 
noteworthy  combination  of  empiricism  with  specu- 
lation—of interest  in  connection  with  the  tradi- 
tional authoritative  conception  and  the  religious 
consciousness.  The  influence  of  this  combination 
which  he  inspired  was  the  main  reason  for  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Franciscans  held  to  the 


thought  and  method  of  the  old  Augustinian  An- 
selmic  thedogy. 

2.  The  Somlnioan  Ad^vmnoe:  The  theological 
movement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  «&$ 
brought  to  its  eminence  by  a  deeper  ocmceptioa 
and  a  stronger  infusion  of  the  qrstem  of  Aristotle 
into  theological  discussion.  This  took  place,  in  thr 
first  instance,  through  the  Dominicans,  Albert  the 
Great  (see  Albestus  Magnus)  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
AiiiM^  (q.v.),  his  foremost  pupil.  Albert,  m- 
*:  ~~|^  spired  with  a  consummate  paasion  for 
Th^M  l™o^l«dge,  collected  all  that  was  pes- 
AQvlnaa.  ^^^®  ^  human  understanding,  but  did 
not  advance  beyond  reproducticHi. 
Aristotle  formed  his  framework,  and  the  packins 
in  of  much  Augustinian-natonistic  material  natu- 
rally resulted  in  serious  contradictions.  To  hn 
worid-philosophy  were  added  the  church  dogmas 
which  remained  essentially  unchanged,  no  matter 
how  much  Aristotelian  material  was  introduced. 
Thomas,  on  the  contrary,  penetrating  and  clear 
in  conception,  equipped  with  a  fresh  insist  into 
fundamentals,  a  great  systematic  talent,  and  a 
remarkable  g^t  of  presentation,  was  uniquely  qua^ 
ified  to  take  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  a 
whole,  and,  with  a  sure  and  skilful  art,  of  in- 
corporating all  except  the  absolutely  contradir- 
tory.  Without  relinquishing  dqgma  at  any  poinu 
he  reestablished  the  same  on  the  new  philosophy 
like  superstructure  on  foundation.  The  enti> 
Greek  position  with  regard  to  the  soul  is  accept«^. 
The  supreme  object  of  man  is  to  know.  Theolofry 
is  a  speculative  science  that  leads  to  human  blessed- 
ness, which  is  the  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  nature  of  man  does  not  center  in  wiL 
but  in  cognition.  The  intellect  impresses  upon 
volition  its  spiritual  character.  In  reason  as  th^ 
spiritual  power  of  choice  is  the  seat  of  ''  free  will. 
Here  the  Augustinian  point  of  view  gives  way  to  the 
Greek.  Human  reason,  or  philosophy,  may  of  itseli 
conceive  only  a  few  religious  truths  and  these  onh 
imperfectly  and  slowly;  revealed  knowledge  mu5t 
amplify,  confirm,  and  complete.  Revelation  is  at 
hand  in  the  inspired  Scriptures.  By  them  man 
becomes  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth  because 
God  is  their  author.  Therefore,  the  Bible  is  the 
only  certain  and  absolutely  binding  authority.  But 
revelation  is  doctrine,  preeminently  the  doctrine  of 
the  **  first  truth,"  (xod.  Doctrine  is  summed  up  in 
the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  guarded  against  heretical 
misinterprelation  by  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  con- 
ciliar  decisions,  and  the  Fathers.  A  novo  editio 
symboli  is  in  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  calls  the 
council  and  confirms  its  sentence.  Faith  takes  hold 
of  the  revealed  truth.  As  the  "  reward  of  life  eter- 
nal "  is  promised  to  faith,  the  will  finds  that  which 
is  believed  agreeable.  The  e£Fect  of  faith  upon  in- 
tellect for  the  acceptance  of  what  is  presented  for 
belief  can  take  place  only  by  the  infusion  of  a  "  di- 
vinely inspired  disposition,"  inasmuch  as  the  truths 
involved  are  supernatural.  Through  this  "divinely 
inspired  disposition"  the  intellect  is  adapted  to 
believe;  "an  act  of  faith  consists  principally  id 
cognition  and  therein  is  its  perfection."  The  fid& 
infcrmis  becomes  fides  farmata  by  the  addition  o: 
love.    This  is  self-evident;    faith  in  itself  remains 
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what  it  is  but  the  will  invests  it  with  a  personal  and 
meritorious  character.  What  man  first  would  and 
could  not,  he  now  can  and  will.  The  knowledge  by 
faith  is  supernatural  and  can  not  be  demonstrated 
by  ''  human  reason  ";  yet  theology  is  to  refute  the 
opponents  of  faith  and  elucidate  and  make  prob- 
.able  the  articles  of  belief  by  the  aid  of  philosophical 
thought.  This  afiFords  **  reasons/'  which  are  not 
really  "  demonstrable,"  but  **  certain  argmnents, 
showing  that  what  is  set  forth  in  faith  is  not  im- 
possible." On  the  question  of  universalsy  Thomas 
represents  generally  the  moderate  realistic  point 
of  view  prevailing  also  elsewhere  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy.  The  universal,  in  the  first  place,  appears 
as  an  image  of  the  himian  mind,  which  conceives 
and  abstracts  the  common  elements  within  chang- 
ing phenomena.  Things  exist  only  as  particulars; 
the  conception  of  universality  exists  only  in  the  in- 
tellect. But  nominalist  he  is  not;  the  universal, 
manifest  in  particulars,  may  be  taken  as  the  form 
of  the  particulars.  These  fonns  exist  as  realities  in 
God,  in  whom  they  may  be  said,  with  Plato,  to  be 
preexistent  ideas  or  universals.  Their  existence  is 
not  therefore  merely  subjective  (post  rem),  but  ob- 
jective (ante  rem  or  in  re),  Thomas  became  the 
philosophical  and  theological  authority,  henceforth, 
of  the  Dominican  order. 

However,  a  vague  restlessness  as  the  sense  of  an 
innovation  that  was  to  be  resisted  made  itself  widely 
felt.  The  ideas  of  Averrhoes  presuming  to  be  AriA- 
^  ^  totelian    were    awakening    suspicion. 

•^•^2^^ That   Thomas   sharply   rebuked   the 
Thomas,    doctrines   of   Averrhoes,    particularly 

that  of  the  unity  of  the  inteUectue  agens 
in  all  men,  availed  nothing.  The  Minorite  John 
Peckham  (q.v.),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  opposed 
the  advancement  of  the  Thomistic  doctrines  over 
the  order,  taking  exception  specially  to  the  view 
that  the  intellective  soul  was  the  only  human  form. 
A  pro-Augustinian  reaction  set  in.  The  Franciscan 
William  of  Mara  published  his  Summa  contra 
Thomam  (1284),  assisted  probably  by  his  friend 
Roger  Bacon.  As  the  consistency  with  dogma  was 
irreproachable,  objection  was  raised  against  the 
overreaching  of  the  purely  philosophical  judgments 
in  theology  and  the  destruction  of  the  older  meta- 
physics with  its  purely  religious  knowledge. 

8.  Variona Trends:  The  breach  was  not  radical; 
the  new  philosophy  and  Aristotle  were  universally 

recognized;  the  representatives  of  the 
▼en^lu    °^d®''  schools  studied  Aristotle;  and  a 

msrstic  like  Bonaventura  (q.v.)  cites 
him  continually  as  authority.  Plato,  however,  is 
not  to  be  abandoned,  for  he  accords  with  Augustine. 
But  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  exceeds  that  of  Augustine.  Theol- 
ogy is  the  ''  knowledge  of  things  eternal,"  or  "  a 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  according  to  piety." 
*'  Theology  is  an  affective  science  and  its  knowl- 
edge is  the  grace  of  speculation,  but  principally  that 
men  may  become  good  thereby."  The  natural 
''  speculative  intellect  "  is  complemented  by  a  haJbi- 
tu8  ("  disposition  ")  which  is  the  **  grace  of  con- 
templation." Granted  that  Aristotle  is  right  with 
respect  to  natural  cognition;  theology,  however, 
pertains  to  the  knowledge  of  practical  experience. 


Here  Augustine  is  authoritative;  and  in  (xod  is  con- 
ceived all  knowledge  of  eternal  ideas.  In  connec- 
tion, the  aim  is  the  volitional  activity  of  love,  which 
is  the  supreme  act  of  the  soul;  and  by  it  blessedness 
is  attained.  This  voluntarism  is  also  from  Augus- 
tine. In  detail  Bonaventura  keeps  close  to  Alexan- 
der; hence,  his  teaching  is  frequently  more  liberal 
or  approximates  Pelagianism  more  than  that  of 
Thomas,  as  is  manifest  in  his  merUum  de  congruOf 
atiriHOf  and  **  to  do  that  which  is  in  himself."  To 
Augustine  is  to  be  referred  his  symbolic  explana- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  The  combination  of  uni- 
versals, contemplation,  and  volimtarism  is  pecxiliar 
in  itself;  and  Bonaventura's  significance  is  that  by 
him,  in  adherence  to  Augustine,  the  greatest  au- 
thority of  the  West,  is  expressed  the  instinctive 
effort  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  Hellenism  of  the  Aris- 
totelians. 

The  same  contrast  may  be  recalled  also  in  the 
Sentence  commentary  and  Quodlibita  of  Richard  of 
Middleton  (at  Paris,  1228).  This  sober  and  clear 
mind  affords  an  excellent  glimpse  into  the  Fran- 
ciscan theology  of  the  period,  although  not  repre- 

^   _  senting  the  Franciscan  realism.    The 

of  GhemT  '^^^^  antagonist  of  the  mendicants, 
Henry  of  Ghent  (q.v.),  opposed  the 
older  theology  and  applied  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle. 
On  the  question  of  universals,  the  essences  of  things 
are  the  *'  eternal  ideas "  in  the  divine  intellect, 
which  by  a  creative  act  of  God  are  transposed  into 
actual  existence,  and  this  is  then  conceived  by  the 
understanding  as  particular  and  universal.  The 
things  in  a  person's  environment  first  produce 
imaginationes  or  phasmaUi,  from  which  the  inUl* 
lecbie  agens,  which  is  the  ''  created  light,"  abstracts 
the  universal,  or  the  concept,  which  is  again  reflex- 
ively  referred  to  the  cause  which  produced  the 
**  images."  In  this  process  Henry  has  in  mind 
in  ad^tion  to  intelledus  agena,  a  certain  illumina- 
tion by  the  uncreated  light,  which,  given  by  the 
grace  of  (xod  to  whom  he  will,  makes  immediately 
evident  from  above  the  reality  of  things  to  the 
spirit.  In  dependence  on  Augustine  and  Anselm, 
he  teaches  the  primacy  of  the  will,  lays  stress  on 
complete  freedom,  and  disavows  all  dependence  of 
will  upon  thought.  In  spite  of  this  voluntarism  he 
qualified  theology  as  a  speculative  science.  like 
him,  the  theologians  before  Duns  Scotus  repre- 
sented Augustine  in  general,  laying  main  stress  on 
the  mystical  speculation  and  rel^ating  the  volun- 
tarism to  second  or  third  rank  of  importance.  Bible 
and  Church  are  to  him  the  authorities  of  faith, 
which  is  the  acceptance  as  true  of  the  articles  of  be- 
lief. These  can  not  possibly  be  proved;  hence  faith 
must  be  the  gift  of  grace.  Sin  has  weakened  the 
eneigy  of  will  and  darkened  the  intellect.  Grace  as 
gratia  gratia  data,  that  is,  vocatio,  by  the  Word 
without  or  within  enables  man  to  meritum  congrui 
and  this  leads  to  sacramental  gratia  gratum  faciena; 
man  is  now  "  justified  "  and  can  deserve  meritum 
de  condigno.  This  in  dogmatics  is  following  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander  and  Bonaventura  in  outline^ 
though  deviating  in  some  details. 

These  two  tendencies,  the  old  Augustinian  the- 
ology and  the  modem  Aristotelianizing,  had  in  coni!- 
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mon  the  basio  authority  of  Scripture  and  the  dogma 
arimog  therefrom,  which  were  to  be  expounded  by 
means  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  The  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  the  direction  of  philosophy  bore 
results.  Here  and  there  dogmatic  speculation 
rooted  itself  in  strange  soil;  dialectic  arts  were 
called  in  to  reconcile  contradictory 
8.  BlbUoal  philosophic  views.  The  Biblical  studies 
tlsm*^toiIw°^  the  past  centuries  retreat  to  the 
jli^can,  background;  the  interest  in  patris- 
tic literature  is  waning.  Sentences 
in  process  of  collection  from  the  time  of  Abelard 
are  deemed  sufficient.  Nowhere  was  the  older  the- 
ology so  powerfully  and  peculiarly  represented  as 
at  Oxford,  in  the  tradition  of  Grosseteste  (q.v.)  and 
Adam  Bfarsh.  Roger  Bacon's  supreme  viduation  of 
empiricism  and  experimental  science  led  him  to  de- 
mand a  limitation  and  division  of  the  sciences. 
Theology  was  to  cease  to  amalgamate  itself  with 
philosophy;  because,  dominated  thereby,  it  en- 
gages itsdf  with  a  nimiber  of  purely  cosmological 
problems  which  do  not  concern  it;  purely  theolog- 
ical questions  resort  to  philosophical  methods;  and 
real  Biblical  study  is  relinquished  amid  foreign  in- 
terests, such  as  **  analysis  employed  by  logicians, 
forced  agreements  such  as  the  legalists  use  and  the 
rhythmical  harmonies  of  the  rhetoricians."  So  it 
has  become  customary  from  the  time  of  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Alexander  of  Hales  (qq.v.),  and 
even  at  Oxford  from  1250,  to  read  the  Sentences 
solemniter.  And  all  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  all  these  men  imderstood  almost  nothing 
of  real  philosophy,  according  to  Roger  Bacon,  since 
they  did  not  grasp  Aristotle,  and  could  not  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  wretched  translations.  The  peculiar 
task  of  theology  should  be  '*  about  the  sacred  text." 
Better  than  the  collections  would  be  to  read  the 
Historica  scholasUca  (Peter  Comester,  q.v.),  as  was 
done  before  Alexander.  Biblical  interpretations 
interspersed  with  dogmatic  expositions  is  the  ideal 
before  Bacon.  Protests  now  arise  from  the  spiritual- 
minded  against  the  "  curious  and  sterile  science  "  or 
"  questions  "  which  have  banished  Biblical  study. 
Perhaps  the  revival  of  Biblical  study  from  the 
closing  decades  of  the  thirteenth  century  may  be 
attributed  to  this  attitude  of  th^  older  theology. 
The  order,  which  is  to  prevail  for  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  has  now  formed  itself  ac- 
cording to  which  theological  study  falls  into  three 
stages:  cursory  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Sentences,  and  the  lectio  ordinaria, 
or  master's  minute  Scripture  interpretation.  The 
first  two  are  conducted  by  two  baccalaurei;  the  third 
by  the  magister  regens.  Though  always  marking 
the  high  point  in  theology,  yet  Biblical  study  could 
be  pursued  only  according  to  the  dogmatic  schema- 
tism, the  Bible  being  used  as  a  source-fund  of  specu- 
lative doctrines. 

4.  Dons  Sootas  (q.v.) :    An  Oxford  Franciscan, 
this  greatest  of  the  scholastics,  enters  the  movement 
at  the  turning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth 
1   Grltiaal  ^^^^^-    Versed  in  mathematics  and 
'work.      physics,  he  also  possessed  a  fine  per- 
ception for  the  observation  of  the  ac- 
tual in  psychology  and  religious  life.    He  stood  with 
his  Franciscan  colleagues  for  the  older  theology  on 


realism  and  voluntarism,  sin  and  redemption,  and 
on  the  symbolic  explanation  of  the  sacraments;  but 
differed  by  abandoning  the  faltering  attitude  toward 
Aristotle.  A  close  student  and  commentator  of 
Aristotle,  unequaled  in  his  mastery  of  the  dia- 
lectic method,  with  consummate  energy  he  criti- 
cised the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  Augustinian  sys- 
tem and  their  proofs,  and  created  new  formulas 
and  new  proofs.  He  exerted  himself  to  give  state- 
ment to  the  fact  of  the  matter  and  not  merely  to 
well-QUxiulated  formulas.  As  a  mere  summary  in 
passing  be  (1)  sought  to  reestablish  and  advance 
the  old  realism   with  the  new  scientific    means. 

(2)  He  carried  through  logically  the  primacy  of  the 
will  with  reference  to  God  as  well  as  to  creature. 

(3)  He  grounded  anew,  and  for  the  future,  the  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  the  Franciscans,  overthrowing 
critically  those  to  the  contrary.    After  this  follows 

(4)  his  ecclesiastical  positivism.  Theology  is  a  posi- 
tive sdenoe.  The  free  will  of  God  has  revealed  itself 
in  free  contingent  acts  and  orders.  This  revelation 
is  at  hand  in  Scripture.  Religious  knowledge  is  not 
universal  philosophical  knowledge,  but  a  practical 
understanding;  it  has'  to  do  with  the  "  final  end 
revealed  by  God  and  the  attitude  of  human  win 
which  it  conditions."  In  consequence  the  positive 
doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the  Church  are  a  priori 
the  absolutely  neoessaiy  means  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ultimate  end.  Thereby,  it  is  presupposed 
that  church  doctrine  is  Scripture  doctrine;  but  the 
prescriptive  authority  is  that  of  the  Church.  But 
this  formula  placed  the  dogma  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  positive  statutes  warranted  by  the  right  of 
the  State.  Both  may  be  systematised,  interpreted, 
and  criticised,  without  being  abolished  in  either 
case.  An  immediate  consequence  is  (5)  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  unified  world-philosophy  of  Thomas. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  view  of  the  natural  in  con- 
formity with  laws;  on  the  other  is  the  contingent 
activity  of  God  presenting  itself  casually  in  acts, 
doctrines,  orders,  and  institutions.  The  methods 
of  knowledge  are  different  in  kind:  there,  are  neces- 
sary truths  of  reason;  here,  contingent  truths  of 
history. 

Duns  is  significant  not  only  in  criticism  or  the 
judgment  of  the  particular;   he  represents  (6)  also 

a  general  religious  theory  that  adheres 

7^?°™^* to  Augustine  and  conforms  with  the 

Beffresslve  ^^^  tendencies   of  medieval    piety. 

1^0,^^    God  is  Will;  man  is  wUl:  the  former 

"  dominant,"  the  latter  "  subject." 
The  absolute  free-will  of  God  appoints,  works,  and 
oiiganises  the  whole;  and  all  things  are  means  for 
the  attainment  of  the  final  end,  the  blessedness  of 
the  predestinated.  From  this  point  of  view  are  to 
be  understood  the  predestination  of  Christ  to  become 
man,  the  nature  of  man  and  sin,  the  validity  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  the  persuasive  power  of  the  Word 
which  this  conditions,  the  renewing  divine  efficacy 
in  the  sacraments,  as  well  as  merit  and  blessedness. 
On  the  other  hand,  man  is  represented  to  be  abso- 
lutely free.  Here  are  rooted  all  the  Pelagianising 
elements  in  the  thought  world  of  Duns.  But  the 
freedom  of  the  creature  obtains  only  for  the  inune- 
diate  connection,  of  which  man  is  in  the  act  of  be> 
coming  conscious;  absolutely,  man  is  wholly  sub- 
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j ect  to  the  unity  of  the  great  objective  plan.  Though 
criticizing  particular  formulas  and  proofs,  in  sub- 
stance and  tendency  Duns  is  at  one  with  the  old 
theology  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  significance 
is  therefore  that  alongside  of  the  intellectualism  of 
Thomas,  the  Augustinian  voluntarism  remained; 
that  dialectic  did  not  sweep  out  of  existence  the  old 
problems  of  religious  metaphysics;  and  that  the- 
ology employed  itself  with  resJities  and  not  merely 
formulas.  Pelagian  and  disorganizing  elements  are 
not  wanting,  and  continued  powerfully  in  develop- 
ment. Although  he  strove  for  real  things  in  the- 
ology, yet  no  one  was  as  much  responsible  for  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  scholasticism  into  dialectic 
virtuosity,  subtleties,  and  logomachy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  rigid  positivism  on  the  other.  More 
remarkable  is  it  that  the  last  great  protagonist  of 
realism  was  the  teacher  of  the  man  who  disseminated 
nominalism  in  wide  circles,  William  of  Occam  (q.v.). 
The  increasing  secularizing  of  the  Church,  the  medi- 
eval traditionalism  that  became  entangled  in  the 
chains  of  proof  and  forgot  the  substance,  the  rivalry 
of  schools  and  orders  anxious  to  uphold  complete 
the  doctrines  of  their  masters,  the  critical  tendency 
of  Duns,  using  positivism  as  counterbalance  and 
seal  of  certainty — all  these  contributed  to  reduce 
spirit  to  dulness  and  more  and  more  to  substitute 
the  pursuit  of  formulas  for  that  of  knowledge. 

IV.  Decline  of  Scholasticism.  1.  Divergent 
Schools  of  the  Vonxteenth  Century:  Two  systems 
now  prevailed  in  the  pursuit  of  theology;  the 
Thomistic  and  the  Scotist.  The  scientific  develop- 
ment proceeded  along  two  lines:  First,  the  Scotist 
emphasis  upon  the  active  principle  in  knowing  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  knowing  faculty  upon 
the  particular,  together  with  the  in- 
creasing complication  of  the  realities 
immanent  in  the  thing  to  be  realized, 
led  to  a  break  with  realism  and  the 
revival  of  nominalism  through  Occam.  The  inor- 
dinate criticism  of  dogma  secured  the  widest  op- 
portunity in  the  potentia  absoltUa  of  God,  but  was 
made  harmless  by  positivism.  In  particular  church 
doctrines  the  criticism  and  formulas  of  Duns  were 
followed.  Nothing  hastened  the  downfall  of  scho- 
lasticism more  rapidly  than  the  trifling  with  pos- 
sibilities, to  set  oneself  at  rest  finally  with  the 
authoritative.  Among  nominalists  were  Adam  God- 
dam, Robert  Holcot,  Jean  Buridan  (q.v.),  Blarsilius 
of  Inghen,  and  later  Pierre  d'Ailly  (q.v.),  as  also  the 
last  representative,  Gabriel  Biel  (q.v.).  Also  the 
Dominican  Durand  of  St.  Pour^ain  (q.v.)  departed 
from  the  doctrine  of  his  order.  Theological  knowl- 
edge, according  to  him,  is  concerned  only  with  su- 
pematiunl  redemptive  truths  of  revelation  as  they 
occur  in  the  Bible.  Knowledge  is  possible  only  on 
the  basis  of  empirical  realization,  and  speculation 
and  illumination  of  reason  are  to  be  rejected.  As 
frequently  among  the  nominalists,  the  authority  of 
Aristotle  is  declined  where  he  differs  from  the 
"  truth  of  things."  In  like  manner  the  authority 
of  all  human  teachers  including  those  of  the  order 
is  not  binding. 

The  second  line  of  development  was  that  repre- 
sented by  the  two  schools,  in  contrast  with  the  ra- 
tionalism and  positivism  of  the  nominalists,  which 
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in  their  way  sought  to  connect  with  the  mystical 
and  Augustinian  tendencies  of  the  older  theology. 
8  The  Avor-'^®  ^^^  ^^  these,  first  represented  by 

rhoistio.  'P®^^'"^  Aureolus  (d.  about  1345),  John 
of  Baconthorp  (d.  1346),  and  Joannes 
de  Jauduno  (master  at  Paris  after  1316),  repudiated 
the  Thomistic  understanding  of  Aristotle  and  ad- 
hered to  Averrhoes.  Just  as  the  things  in  the  world 
known  in  themselves  become  fully  realized  by  the 
light  of  the  inteUectus  agens,  so  the  objects  of  faith 
presented  in  the  Bible  may  be  conceived  by  means 
of  a  "  disposition  "  of  faith  whose  character  con- 
sists in  taking  the  Scripture  as  divine  truth.  This 
is  the  light  of  faith  that  operates  to  make  thought 
cleave  to  the  objects  of  faith  so  firmly  as  to  possess 
a  real  knowledge  of  them  (Baconthorp).  Joannes 
de  Jauduno  declared  all  the  Averrhoistic  doctrines, 
such  as  the  eternity  of  the  world  and  the  unity  of 
the  intellect,  as  rationally  necessary,  and  preserved 
the  idea  of  revelation  as  a  means  to  salvation  just 
as  his  master  had  in  a  practical  religious  interest 
with  the  Koran.  In  like  manner  the  Paduan  school 
of  the  fifteenth  century  assigned  to  the  Averrhoistic 
ideas  a  similar  position  to  that  which  they  occupied 
in  the  peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  thirteenUi. 

More  important  was  the  Schola  Aegydiana  or  the- 
ology of  the  Augustinian  hermits.  .£gidius  de 
Colimma  (q.v.)  wrote  a  commentary  to  the  first 
8  The  *^"'®®  books  of  the  Sentences.  Jacob 
JBffidUn.  C^^Pocci  (d.  1308)  followed  him,  then 
Augustinus  Triumphus  (q.v.),  Crerhard 
of  Siena,  Prosper  of  Reggio,  Simon  Baringundus, 
and  the  German  Heinrich  von  Freimar  and  Thomas 
of  Strasburg  (d.  1357) .  iEgidius  considered  in  theol- 
ogy an  affective  "  disposition  "  of  knowledge  which 
is  akin  to  the  speculative.  God  is  not  conceived 
"  according  to  the  mode  of  reason,"  but  "  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  revelation."  All  sciences  shall 
be  subservient  to  theology,  which,  however,  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  explaining  its  principles. 
Salvation  is  to  be  realized  in  life  by  "act  of  the 
will."  The  universal  is  in  ipsa  re  as  the  natura  ret, 
which  is  something  different  from  the  particular 
thing  of  sense;  and  as  ante  rem  it  subsists  in  God 
as  eternal  idea.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that 
God  moves  all  creatures  "  to  their  activities  "  and 
that  they  are  his  "  instruments  and  less  than  instru- 
ments." This  natural  operation  of  God  is  prelim- 
inary to  the  operation  of  grace.  Preparation  for 
the  gratia  gratum  faciens  is  possible  only  as  a  di- 
vine calling  and  an  inspiration  of  good  reflections 
precedes.  The  sacraments,  according  to  Thomas 
of  Strasburg,  are  only  means  for  the  grace  imme- 
diately wrought  of  God  in  the  soul.  Scotist  and 
Thomistic  elements  mingle;  on  the  whole  the  basis 
of  the  older  theology  is  conserved  without  a  thor- 
oughgoing advance.  An  interesting  and  important 
advance  was  made  by  Gregory  of  Rimini  (d.  1358), 
who  regarded  theology  as  an  essentially  practical 
science  so  far  as  it  guides  to  eternal  life,  but  con- 
taining also  speculative  principles,  which  it  proves 
from  Scripture.  The  principal  authority  for  Greg- 
ory was  Augustine;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
professed  nominalism  and  attempted  to  derive  it 
from  Augustine.  Not  "  the  lack  of  original  right- 
eousness "  constitutes  the  nature  of  original  sin,  but 
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"  ooncupiscence  itself  ia  original  Bin."  "  Act  of 
luBt "  ia  not  here  thought  of,  but  the  "  carnality  " 
arising  from  the  generative  desire  of  parents,  which 
is  a  "  real  quality  "  in  the  human  soul.  **  The  works 
of  unbelievers  which  seem  virtuous  and  commend- 
able are  truly  sinful  and  punishable,  vicious,  and 
moraUy  evil."  Children  dying  unbaptised  shall 
be  subject  not  only  to  the  "  punishment  of  the 
damned  "  [i.e.,  judgment  of  original  sin],  but  also 
"  to  the  punishment  of  pain."  Turning  sharply 
against  the  idea  of  a  "  general  influence  of  God  " 
by  which  sinners  de  eangnu)  are  capable  of  earning 
''  first  grace,"  he  held  that  to  be  capable  of  good 
requires  a  "  special  aid  of  God  ";  of  himself  man 
may  earn  neither  the  gratia  ffratum  fadens  nor  the 
dispersive  gratia  gratia  data.  The  good  in  man  is  a 
direct  act  of  God.  The  only  cause  of  salvation  is 
the  divine  predestination  embracing  in  itself,  as  in 
Augustine,  "  calling  "  and  "  justification  "  and  not 
being  dependent  on  foreknowledge.  Gregory  was 
a  genuine  scholastic  with  a  lively  interest  in  phil- 
osophical problems  and  a  delight  in  proofs,  and 
also  a  man  of  not  inconsiderable  independence, 
shown  by  his  going  over  to  nominalism  and  by  the 
eneigy  with  which  he  was  able  to  think  himself  to 
an  independent  position  amid  the  views  of  Au- 
gustine. Pelagianism  is  again  reduced  to  a  funda- 
mental heresy,  and  contemporaneously  Brad- 
wardine  (q.v.)  completed  his  great  anti-Pelagian 
work. 

8.  Oulmlnationx  The  scientific  activity  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  therefore  been  directed  to 
satisfy  the  intellectual  necessities  raised  by  the 
twelfth,  by  means  of  unified  philoeoph- 
4.  XM^n-  Iqq\  theory  in  which  was  merged  the 
^2^^®**  dogma  of  the  Church  with  the  philoso- 
Beforma-  P^^  °^  Aristotle.  The  boldest  and 
^o2i.  clearest  attempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
obtained  only  qualified  approval. 
Duns  Scotus  split  apart  the  two  elements;  with 
William  of  Occam  (see  Occam,  William  of),  the 
unity  became  illusory.  Nothing  illustrates  the  situa- 
tion better  than  the  recall  in  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  sentence  of  Averrhoes:  a  principle  may  be 
correct  in  philosophy  but  false  in  theology.  Where 
there  was  a  readiness  to  follow  Thomas,  it  stopped 
short  with  the  practical  deductions;  faith  and  in- 
centive to  his  daring  idealism  failed.  The  increasing 
intellectual  self-dependence  afforded  theology  an  im- 
capricious  character,  and  criticism  did  not  univer- 
sally blimt  itself  as  the  nominalistic  positivism. 
Again  theologians  arose,  like  Anselm  of  old,  who 
approached  theological  problems  w^ith  a  striving  for 
the  truth  of  experience,  and  these  cared  more  for 
the  faith  and  a  reformation  of  life  than  for 
"  system."  Such  movements  were  not  interrupted 
in  the  Franciscan  order,  and  that  Dims  and  Occam 
were  members  was  not  accidental.  Characteristic 
of  the  time  is  it  that,  impelled  by  inmost  experi- 
ence, Thomas  Bradwardine  (q.v.)  of  Oxford  ral- 
lied his  age  from  Pelagianism  to  the  Augustinian 
determinism  of  grace,  and  a  man  like  Gregory  of 
Rimini  so  earnestly  reverted  to  Augustine.  Then 
came  Wyclif  (q.v.),  anti-scholastic  schoolman  and 
realistic  critic,  without,  however,  the  critical  pre- 
cautions  of   the   nominalistic    positivists   or  the 


naive  credulity  of  Anselm.  He  was  induced  by 
practical  motives  and  theology  was  the  means  to 
his  ideas  of  reform.  As  realist  he  saw  in  it  no 
mere  contrivance  of  words  but  realities,  which  led 
to  real  consequences.  His  thought  was  controlled 
by  two  main  principles:  the  Augustinian  predesti- 
nation and  the  Biblical  disdpleship  of  Jesus. 

But  to  the  cry  for  reform  in  the  fifteenth  oentun^ 
was  opposed,  as  usual,  the  counter«ffort  at  resto- 
ration. In  such  cases,  restoration  allies  itself  with 
^^^  retrenchment,  inmsting  only  upon  the 
ti«'   ™*"*  things.     Yet  such  reduction  is 

•w^aL^!^  in  danger  of  stagnation,  unless  new 
of  Thomaa.  spi^^tual  tendencies  from  fresh  points 
of  view  set  in.  Thus  the  battle  be- 
tween the  "  old  "  and  the  "  modem,"  realism  and 
nominalism,  continued,  but  the  chaige  against  and 
ridicule  of  scholastic  practise  in  theology  emanated 
not  only  from  Humanists  but  from  theolog^iana  as 
well.  Slowly  scholasticism  turned  into  new  chan- 
nels. For  example,  the  nominalist  Pierre  d'AiUy 
(see  AiLLT,  PiERBX  d')  limited  his  Sentence  com- 
mentary to  what  appeared  to  him  prax;ticaL 
seemingly  important  problems.  Likewise  for 
Thomas  Netter  (q.v.)  in  his  Doctrinale  anHquitatem 
against  Wyclif;  the  problem  pertains  to  Church 
and  institutions;  the  Bible  tuod  earlier  Fathers 
furnish  the  proofs.  Above  all  new  problems  are 
disavowed,  and  the  older  ones  are  to  be  reduced 
to  main  points  and  simplified,  but  the  nati\^ 
power  of  the  authors  is  dead.  The  recourse  is  to 
seek  a  via  media  among  the  opinions  of  the  past, 
or  at  most  adherence  to  a  great  master.  By 
clearness,  simplicity,  thoughtfulness,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  paradoxes  and  extremes,  no  system  of 
the  past  was  so  well  adapted  to  this  process  as  that 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Besides,  the  practical  theo- 
logians, the  German  mystics,  followed  him  as  their 
teacher  and  pure  nominalism  with  its  criticism  and 
fruitless  dialectic  was  more  and  more  doubted,  whik 
realism  rose  again  to  power  through  Platonism  in 
Niholas  of  Cusa  (q.v.)  and  Aveirhoism  (the  Paduan 
School).  Johannes  Capreolus  (q.v.),  the  chief  of 
Thomists,  in  his  four  books,  Defensiones  theologuE 
dtvi  doctorU  Thoma  (5  vols.,  Turin,  1901-04)  criti> 
cizes  the  other  scholastic  theories  and  recom- 
mends in  all  points  a  return  to  Thomas,  thus  in- 
troducing the  Thomist  reaction  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Gradually,  here  and  there,  the  theological 
Summa  of  Thomas  became  the  basis  of  lectures 
instead  of  the  Sentences  of  Lombard.  Dionysius 
Bickel  (see  Digntbius  the  Carthusian)  presented 
the  scholastic  theories  clearly  in  his  Sentence  com- 
mentary, generaUy  in  adherence  to  Thomas.  A 
comprdiensive  presentation  by  Gabriel  Biel  fol- 
lowed in  most  questions  the  views  of  Scotus  and 
Occam.  Soon  after,  Francis  Lyckettis  prepared  his 
commentary  on  the  OpuB  Oxonienae  of  Duns,  and 
Thomas  del  Vio  wrote  his  commentary  on  the 
Summa  theologica,  and  Franciscus  de  Silvestris  Fer- 
rariensis,  on  Summa  contra  gentilea,  both  by  Thomas. 
More  and  more  distinct  became  the  return  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  recognition  of  Thomas 
as  the  surviving  fruit  of  scholasticism.  He  formed 
also  the  basis  for  the  great  restoration  of  scholasti- 
cism which,  starting  at  Sfilfymftn^^  took  place  in 
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Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thomists  were  also 
the  intellectual  antagonists  of  Luther.  Recently 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  pronounced  this  the  normal  theology. 
V.  Chancterization  in  Summary:  As  a  rule  the 
schoolmen  present  their  teaching  in  the  form  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombard. 
The  problems  raised  by  him  are  resolved  into  an 
increasing  multiplicity  of  questions,  often  so  re- 
mote from  the  text  that  this  is  soon  forgotten 
by  the  reader.  The  series  of  distinc- 
I.  Method,  tions  by  Lombard  remain  as  an  out- 
line for  the  accumulating  material.  To 
extract  the  basic  ideas  of  the  theologians  is  one  of 
the  gravest  impediments  to  the  modem  understand- 
ing of  the  peculiarity  of  the  scholastic  systems.  An- 
other is  the  repeated  differentiation  of  the  material 
into  new  questions  the  basis  for  the  opposite  views 
of  which  are  thoroughly  established  and  thoroughly 
refuted.  For  instance,  a  distinction  of  Lombard  is 
resolved  into  a  number  of  quastianes  and  each  of 
these  into  a  nimiber  of  articles.  Other  subdivisions 
may  follow:  such  as,  membraj  principalia,  partes, 
tradatus,  dubia,  adfinitum.  In  detail  each  article  is 
so  treated  as  to  raise  a  question;  then  citations  for 
and  against  are  quoted  from  the  Church  Fathers 
down  to  the  scholastic  masters.  After  the  quod  rton 
or  quod  ne  is  concluded,  follows  the  responsio  of  the 
author  or  the  corpus  of  the  article.  Then  follows 
the  discussion  in  much  detail  of  the  views  produced 
first  for,  then  against,  the  question,  not  infrequently 
including  the  characteristic  opinions  of  the  author. 
Into  this  endlessly  irksome  mold,  the  explanation 
of  every  problem  is  dragged.  But  its  great  service 
was  its  vitalization  of  dialectic  art  and  of  logical 
categories  for  scholars  and  for  the  development  of 
education  to  the  present  day.  Easier  and  simpler 
was  the  presentation  of  Thomas,  who  parted  from 
the  scheme  of  Lombard  and  built  his  own  system 
on  the  grand  and  simple  outlines  of  (1)  of  God, 
(2)  to  G^,  (3)  through  Christ.  He  also  possessed 
the  art  of  setting  forth  perspicuously  the  essential 
and  of  expressing  it  in  a  form  easily  understood. 
Yet  even  here  the  endless  analysis  and  monotonous 
dialectic  are  wearisome. 

From  the  time  of  the  famous  introduction  of  V. 
Cousin  to  the  works  of  Abelard  (1839)  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  trace  the  history  of  scholasti- 
cism by  the  thread  of  the  conflict  of  rationalism  and 
nominalism.  But  this  division  will  not 
2.  Problem,  classify  in  theology  and  must  be  com- 
plemented by  the  fiuiJier  view-points 
of  Augustlnianism  and  Aristotelianism,  volimtar- 
ism  and  intellectualism,  positivism  and  rationalism, 
practical  and  theoretical  knowledge,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  preceding  sketch.  The  traditional  and 
inviolable  Biblical  material  authorized  by  the 
Church  is  to  be  interpreted  and  systematized.  In 
addition  it  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  rela- 
tion with  secular  knowledge.  In  the  example  of 
Thomas,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  takes  its  place 
beside  church  doctrine.  Reason  is  not  only  the 
logical  faculty,  but  also  the  organ  of  philosophic 
intuition.  Hand  in  hand  with  revelation,  it  erects  a 
grand  system  of  religious  philosophy.  Revealed 
thoughts  are  not  to  be  rationalized  or  proved  in  the 
strict  sense  but  merely  shown  as  probable  and  con- 


formable to  reason.  As  a  result  orthodoxy  and  ra- 
tionalism are  conunuted,  giving  rise  to  a  speculative 
theoretical  knowledge  as  subject  of  theology.  Ex- 
actly this  entrance  of  the  rational  element  called 
forth  the  protest  of  the  older  theology  and  the  move- 
ment introduced  by  Duns  Scotus.  The  older  the- 
ology, though  acceding  to  the  entrance  of  the  sci- 
ence of  Aristotle,  and  adopting  the  dialectic,  desired 
to  see  the  religious  character  of  theology  preserved, 
partly  by  adherence  to  the  religious  speculation  of 
Augustine  and  his  doctrine  of  will,  and  partly  by 
the  retention  of  realism.  This  latter  seems  con- 
trary to  the  purpose;  yet  realism  derived  its  ideas 
as  inherent  in  things  from  heaven;  it  touched  the 
divine  in  ever3rthing  that  transpired;  everything 
earthly  was  a  medium  revealing  the  heavenly,  and 
knowledge  assumed  an  inunediate  m3rstical  charac- 
ter. To  Duns  philosophy  and  theology  were  dis- 
tinct in  object  and  kind.  The  latter  was  concerned 
with  a  purely  practical  knowledge.  The  will  of  God 
revealed  itself  to  human  will  as  its  end  and  pro- 
vided the  means  and  ways  for  attainment.  The 
Church  with  its  dogmas  and  institutions  is  that 
way.  Though  dealing  with  subjects  common  to 
bo^,  metaphysics  deals  with  the  truths  necessary 
to  the  thought  of  being;  theology  with  positive 
revelation.  Theology  and  philosophy  must  part. 
This  practical  knowledge  of  theology,  however,  be- 
comes scientific  by  the  dialectical  proof  of  the  inner 
unity  of  revelation  and  its  ecclesiastical  institution. 
But  instead  of  doing  this  Dims  simply  makes  reve- 
lation equivalent  to  church  doctrine  and  order, 
and  instead  of  producing  a  new  conception  of  faith 
correlative  to  a  practical  revelation  he  rests  corre- 
spondingly with  the  intellectual  assent  of  tradition. 
And  instead  of  wholly  severing  the  bond  to  Aris- 
totle he  weaves  him  entirely  into  theology  from 
new  points  of  view.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  end- 
less unrest  suspended  over  his  system  of  thought. 
With  a  sure  eye  for  system  he  takes  in  hand  the 
exposition  of  the  particular  doctrines;  with  a  keen 
criticism  of  tradition  he  has  paved  the  way,  but  he 
is  impeded  from  attaining  his  aim  of  practical 
knowledge  by  the  ready-made  church  doctrines, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelian  dogma.  Hence, 
the  brilliant  criticism  of  Duns  proves  to  be  in  vain, 
and  his  characteristic  tendency  is  ever  deterred  by 
the  ecclesiastical  positivism.  So  much  more  di- 
vergent is  the  inconsistency  between  aim  and  result 
as  Duns,  unlike  Thomas,  who  follows  a  certain  tend- 
ency of  rationalizing  faith,  would  conceive  it  only 
in  its  practical  natiire.  But  the  undertaking  of 
Thomas  was  also  untenable  because  of  the  disparity 
of  the  religious  faith  and  philosophic  knowledge 
which  he  vainly  aimed  to  unify.  Faith  as  theoret- 
ical assent  is  the  rock  on  which  Duns  splits  and  the 
fortress  of  Thomas;  the  relation  of  philoeophy  and 
theology  is  the  stronghold  of  Duns,  the  weakness  of 
Thomas.  The  latter  founders  on  a  false  deduction; 
the  former  on  the  incapability  of  prosecuting  a  true 
one.  The  one  was  impeded  by  philosophy;  the 
other  by  church  doctrine. 

Hereby  are  distinguished  the  two  methods  of 
scholasticism.  The  one  is  the  union  of  dogmatics 
with  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion of  natural  metaphysics;  the  other  repre- 
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aents  separation  and  theology  as  the  purely  practical 
religious  knowledge  of  the  way  to  God.  Having  the 
inviolable  formdas  of  the  Church  and 
3.  Three  the  Aristotelian  logic  in  common,  the 
Types.  two  methods  frequently  coincide,  in 
part  or  whole,  in  presenting  the  same 
doctrine.  Doctrinal  reconstruction  is  precluded 
for  both  by  their  presuppositions.  Thus  adher- 
ence to  the  foundations  and  problems  of  Lom- 
bard for  centuries  is  self-evident.  Original  obser- 
vations and  judgments  occur  but  do  not  dare  to 
brave  the  ban  of  church  doctrine  and  practise. 
More  radical  in  antagonism  to  the  system  of  Thomas 
was  the  work  of  Occam.  The  aim  of  this  was  to  ex- 
pose the  irrationality  of  dogma  and  with  an  un- 
sparing criticism  to  show  on  every  hand  the  an- 
titheses to  the  church  tenets  as  thinkable.  It  was 
customary  to  make  excursions  in  the  light  of  the 
potentia  absoluta,  how  things  might  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  reality;  but  in  the  sterile  atmosphere 
of  the  day  those  possibilities  soon  dispersed  and 
the  church  positivism  remained.  But  historically 
considered  this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  of  the  ut- 
most significance.  When  confidence  in  single  church 
doctrines  was  once  attacked,  the  criticism  of  single 
dogma  and  doctrines  became  customaiy,  and 
finally  theology  led  quite  barrenly  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines  and  ordinances 
as  mere  empirical  realities.  Not  without  enhan- 
cing the  natural  element  in  church  ordinances,  this 
theology  undertook  the  support  of  Pelagianism  and 
the  externalizing  of  grace  in  the  institution  of  pen- 
ance from  an  inner  relationship  of  choice.  The 
negative  criticism  of  the  materiads  of  tradition  and 
a  rationalizing  and  naturalizing  positivism  within 
the  limits  of  its  power — ^these  are  the  principles  of 
nominalism.  They  are  the  diBt.inguiRhing  marks  of 
the  third  type  of  scholastic  theology.  Following 
mainly  the  outline  of  Dims  Scotus,  it  is  distinguished 
from  his  system  by  the  qualities  characteristic  of 
the  mode  of  thought  of  the  nominalistic  theologians, 
namely,  crassness  of  criticism,  inner  contempt  of 
dogma,  and  the  lack  of  a  imified  Christian  philos- 
ophy. 

The  supreme  tendency  of  the  theology  of  the 
thirteenth  century — to  provide  the  new  world  in  the 
act  of  self-realization  with  a  self-consistent  philoso- 
phy, which  should  render  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
subject  to  the  pope  and  all  secular 
4.  Surviving  knowledge  a  pillar  to  the  arch  of  church 
Influences,  doctrine — was  reversed  by  nominal- 
ism. The  older  theology  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  which  was  instinctively 
disinclined  to  Aristotle  prevailed.  This  right  was 
justified  by  Dims  and  Occam,  though  otherwise  than 
as  those  old  theologians  had  anticipated.  The  prac- 
tical situation  which  had  occasioned  the  enormous 
labor  of  the  thirteenth  century  continued.  It  is 
self-evident,  then,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Thomism  on  the  one  hand  and  Augustinianism  on 
the  other  took  their  places  beside  nominalism.  The 
Thomists  desired  to  enforce  the  primacy  of  the 
Church  in  learning  and  life,  and  became  the  bitter- 
est foes  of  the  Reformation;  the  Augustinians,  not 
without  being  affected  by  nominaiistic  criticism, 
endeavored  to  rescue  the  primacy  of  religion  in 


life,  and  became  the  forerunners  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. A  historical  magnitude  like  scholasticism, 
lasting  four  centuries,  was  not  without  its  perma- 
nent influence  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Not 
only  is  this  found  in  Roman  Catholicism  as  already 
pointed  out,  but  also  in  the  influence  of  Duns  upon 
Luther  in  favor  of  a  practical  religious  doctrinal 
system  setting  forth  the  way  of  redemption  as  mani- 
fest in  revelation.  So  also  the  influence  of  Thomas 
upon  Melanchthon,  who  allowed  philosophy  as  an- 
ciUa  theologia  to  contribute  the  materials  of  natural 
knowledge  to  dogmatics.  In  principle,  the  older 
Protestant  theology  adhered  to  the  rejection  of  scho- 
lasticism by  the  Reformation,  and  the  Enlighten- 
ment (q.v.)  was  incapable  of  receiving  a  profound 
historical  appreciation  of  scholasticism.  This  change 
did  not  occur  until  the  revival  of  the  historical 
sense  by  Romanticism  (q.v.).  From  the  time  of 
F.  C.  Baur's  great  work  on  the  Trinity,  Protestant 
history  of  dogma  has  given  more  unbiased  attention 
to  scholasticism,  especially  after  interest  was  stimu- 
lated by  Albrecht  Ritechl's  inquiry  into  the  persistr 
ence  of  scholastic  thought  withhi  Protestantism. 
Yet  no  field  presents  so  many  unclaimed  problems 
as  the  history  of  scholasticism.       (R.  Seebebg.) 
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Thootogie  dea  Dune  Seotua,  Leipeic,  1900;  J.  Draeseke, 
Johannea  Seotua  Erigena,  ib.  1902;  J.  Quttmann,  Die 
Scholaatik  dea  IS.  Jahrhunderta  in  ihren  BeaiAungen  aum 
Judmtum  und  aur  judiachen  Litteratur,  Breslau,  1902;  C. 
Alibert,  La  Paychologie  thomiate  et  lea  thioriea  modemea, 
Paris.  1903;  H.  Felder,  GeachiehU  der  wiaaenachaftUehen 
Studien  in  Franaiakanerorden  bia  Mitte  dea  IS.  Jahrhund- 
erte.  Freiburg.  1904;  K.  Kxogh-Tonning,  Der  letaU  Scho- 
laatiker, Dionyaiua  de  Leuwie  de  Rickel,  ib.  1904;  P.  Minges, 
Dune  Seotua  Indeterminiatr  MOnster,  1905;  J.  Rickaby, 
Scholaaticiam  (in  PhUoaophiea,  Ancient  and  Modem),  Lon- 
don, 1908;  M.  Grabmann,  Die  GeachiehU  der  acholaati- 
achen  Methode,  voL  i.  Die  achotaatiaehe  Methode  von  ihren 
eraten  Anfilngen  in  der  Vdterliteratur  hie  aum  Beginn  dea 
19.  Jahrhunderta,  Freiburg,  1909;  J.  L.  Perrier,  The  Re- 
vival of  SchoUutie  Philoaophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
New  York,  1909;  H.  O.  Taylor,  The  Mediewd  Mind,  2  vols.. 
New  York,  1911;  Sohaff,  Chriatian  Church,  V.,  1,  chape. 
ziL-ziiL;  the  works  on  the  hlstoiy  of  philosophy  by  H. 
Ritter,  Hamburg,  1844-45;  E.  Erdmann,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1893;  W.  Windelband,  ib.  1893;  and  F.  Ueberweg, 
ed.  M.  Heinse,  8th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin,  1905;  the  litera- 
ture under  UiavKBaxTiBa:  and  that  under  individual 
schoolmen  treated  in  this  work,  e.g.,  Abelard;  Albertua 
Magnus;  Duns  Sootus;  Lully,  Raymond;  Peter  Lombard; 
Thomas  Aquinas;  and  othen. 


SCHOLIA. 

Character  of  Scholia  ((  1). 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Scholia  ((  2). 
Early  BibUcal  Scholia  (§  3). 
Byaantine  and  Other  Works  (t  4). 
Editions  (ft  5). 
Editions  of  N.  T.  Scholia  ((  6). 

The  patristic  scholia  on  the  Bible  are  distin- 
guished from  Biblical  commentaries  in  that,  instead 
of  following  the  text  continuously,  they  explain 
only  such  individual  points  as  seem  to  require  eluci- 
dation.   The  scholion  thus  resembles  the  gloss  (see 

Glosses,    Bibucal  and   Ecclesias- 

I.  Character  tical),  though  in  the  medieval  period 

of  Scholia.  ''  gloss  "  denotes  a  scholion  which  can 

not  be  ascribed  to  a  definite  author. 
In  Greek  philology,  on  the  other  hand,  a  gloss  orig- 
inally meant  an  obscure  phrase  or  word,  later  being 
applied  metaphorically  to  the  interpretation  of  such 
a  phrase  or  word.  In  such  glosses  the  obscure  words 
were  replaced  by  intelligible  ones,  either  on  the 
margin  of  the  text  or  above  the  words  in  question. 
Later  still,  the  gloss  comprised  not  only  the  inter- 
pretation of  obscure  words  and  phrases,  but  etymol- 
ogies and  elucidations  of  subject-matter  in  the  text 
under  consideration.  Both  the  state  of  patristic 
ex^esis  and  linguistic  usage  render  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  scholia  and  com- 
mentaries, especially  as  the  individual  notes  of  the 
conunentaries  possess  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  are  thus  akin  to  the  scholion.  Moreover 
the  scholion  is  defined  by  Suidas  and  the  Etymo- 
logicum  magnum  as  a  note  placed  beside  the  text 
during  school  instruction.  It  thus  bore  a  distinctly 
informal  character,  was  essentially  characterized 
by  the  individuality  and  ability  of  the  teacher,  and 
was  not  necessarily  intended  for  publication.  The 
linguistic  usage  of  patristic  exegesis  furnishes  many 
examples  of  these  meanings  of  the  term  scholion. 
Arethas  (q.v.)  terms  his  commentary  on  Revelation 
a  "  scholiastic  synopsis/'  and  the  commentaries  on 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  Cod.  Laur.  VI.,  18  and  Codex 
Vaticanus  1,445  are  likewise  designated  as  scholia. 
The  author  of  the  catena  Laur.  VI.,  33,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  sharply  between  scholion  and 
commentary,  and  this  distinction  is  still  more 
marked  in  the  catena  on  Paul  in  Vindobonensis  166. 
The  catenas  are  the  principal  sources  for  excerpt 
scholia,  these  being  notes  drawn  from  commentaries 
or  other  writings  and  appended  to  the  words  of  the 
text  they  elucidate.  Besides  these  sources,  the  in- 
dependent labor  of  scholiasts  must  be  considered, 
in  which  the  individuality  of  the  author  appears 
more  prominently  than  in  the  notes  proceeding 
from  studies  in  schools.  Such  scholia  are  the  notes 
and  comments  of  a  reader  less  intent  on  explaining 
his  text  than  on  marking  and  elucidating  passages 
which  especially  attract  his  attention.  The  scho- 
liast's freedom  is  restricted  in  texts  regarded  as 
sacred,  of  which  an  authoritative  interpretation 
had  early  been  given.  In  itself  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  scholiast  made  his  annotations  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  or  for  himself.  In  Biblical 
scholia  the  latter  was  rarely  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Biblical  scholia  is  the 
Codex  Marchallianus  on  the  prophets,  which  was  re- 
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vised  according  to  the  Tetrapla  of  Origen.  On  its 
maigins  scholia  record  the  critical  labors  of  Origen, 
and  also  contain  other  pertinent  matter 
3.  Biblical  of  various  periods.  Especially  instruo- 
and  Patristic  tive  for  scholia  literature  is  the  Athos 
Scholia,  manuscript  Laura  184  B.  64  con- 
taining Acts  and  the  CathoHc  and 
Pauline  epistles.  T^e  scholia  contain  valuable  criti- 
cal notes,  mostly  with  the  citation  of  the  authorities 
and  works  from  which  they  are  drawn.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  are  the  Stromata  and  the  commentaries 
of  Origen,  though  Irensus,  Clement,  and  Basil  are 
also  uaed.  The  scholia  are  not  invariably  named, 
however,  the  anonymous  ones  apparently  belong- 
ing to  the  original  owner  of  the  manuscript,  which 
has  been  plausibly  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
school  of  Arethas  of  Csesarea.  The  character  of  the 
scholia  of  this  manuscript  clearly  show  that  the 
interest  of  the  writer  was  concentrated  on  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  its  problems,  thus  leading  to  a 
scientific  revision  of  the  entire  manuscript.  The 
Biblical  scholia  afford  no  certain  data  concerning 
the  problem  of  their  origin,  since  they  for  the  most 
part  presuppose  the  exegetical  tradition  of  the  com- 
mentary. The  analogy  of  the  scholia  on  the  Church 
Fathers  must  accordingly  be  employed.  Here  the 
most  important  scholia  are  those  on  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  written  by  Baanes  and  Arethas,  and 
the  scholia  on  Gregory  Naziansen.  The  scholia  of 
Baanes  are  primarily  linguistic,  though  they  also 
give  notes  on  mythology  and  history.  The  interest 
of  Arethas  was  primarily  theological,  though  he 
cites  the  classics  as  well  as  the  Bible  or  such  Church 
Fathers  as  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and 
Gregory  Nasiansen  (qq.v.).  He  pays  especial  at- 
tention to  allegorical  exegesis,  etymologies,  defini- 
tions, figures,  and  similes,  short  rules  of  life,  paro- 
nomasias, antitheses,  and  anecdotes  from  history 
and  natural  science.  The  objects  of  Elias  of  Crete, 
one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Gregory  Naiiansen,  were 
to  interpret  theological,  ethical,  and  scientific  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  the  mythological  and  linguistic 
problems  of  his  text. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  wimi1ft.r  interests  and  in- 
tentions led  to  the  writing  of  scholia  on  the  Bible; 
but  if  this  be  true,  these  scholia  can  rightly  be  judged 
only  in  connection  with  classical  philology,   the 
methods  being  identical,  despite  the 
3.  Early    divergence  of  matter  and  of  aim.    In 
Biblical     the  Hellenistic  period  criticism  became 
Scholia,     an  indispensable  element  of  education 
to  protect  the  sources  of  classical  train- 
ing and  to  guard  their  exegesis.    Thus  arose  the 
classical  commentaries,  collections  of  scholia,  flori- 
legia,  and  lexicons.    Even  more  attention,  however, 
was  directed  to  interpretation  of  the  language  and 
the  matter  than  to  criticism,  and  allegorical  exe- 
gesis was  carried  far  (see  Exegesis  or  Hermeneu- 
Tics).    This  tendency  to  interpret  and  deepen  au- 
thoritative tradition  led,  in  ancient  philology,  to  a 
special  class  of  scholiastic  literatiire,  designed  to 
reconcile  the  discrepant  statements  of  an  author. 
This  latter  type  to  harmonize  difficulties  forms  an 
important  class  of  Christian  scholia,  exemplified 
not  only  by  frequent  passages  in  the  commentaries 
of  Origen,  but  also  by  marginal  notes  on  manu- 


scripts of  the  Bible,  as  in  Laut.  VI.,  33  and  Cod. 
Coisl.  206.  The  earliest,  patristic  collection  of  scho- 
lia b  doubtless  the  HypotyposeU  of  Clement,  its 
sources  being  the  original  elders  and  Pantsenus,  the 
founder  of  \he  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
whose  object  was  to  deepen  knowledge,  investiga- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  work,  as 
described  by  Photius  (Bibliothecaf  cix.),  was  a  con- 
densation and  a  summary,  incomplete,  all^orising, 
and  full  of  repetitions.  Despite  the  unfavorable 
attitude  of  Photius,  who  was  theologically  opposed 
to  Clement,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter's  book  was 
scholiastic  in  character.  Origen  is  expressly  said  to 
have  written  scholia,  besides  his  homilies  and  com- 
mentaries. Blany  of  these  scholia  are  preserved  in 
the  catenas,  and  Jerome  mentions  such  comments 
on  Leviticus,  Isaiah,  Psalms  i.-xv.,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  John.  The  Athos  manuscript  likewise  cites 
Origen's  scholia  on  Genesis,  and  mentions  his 
Stromata  as  a  source  for  its  own  scholia.  The  scholia 
of  Origen  are  characterised  by  brevity  and  cogency. 
They  contain  notes  on  the  text,  pertinent  interpre- 
tations, and  information  on  the  subject-matter, 
with  relatively  little  allegorising.  The  catenas  con- 
tain numerous  scholia  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  other  Antiochian  theologians,  while  Theodoret 
is  also  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  scholiast. 

The  majority  of  the  anonymous  scholia  are  char- 
acterised by  Byzantine  orthodoxy,  as  is  shown  by 
the  scholia  of  Hesychius  on  the  Psalms.  Whether 
the  scholia  of  Johannes  Hamartolus  on 
4.  Byzan-  the  same  book  is  of  a  like  anti-Origen- 
tine  and  istic  spirit  is  problematical,  but  at  all 
Other  events  he  furnished  the  sole  source  for 
Works,  the  catena  of  Nioetas.  Byzantine  scho- 
lia are  essentially  of  one  type;  dog- 
matic, ascetic,  and  all^orical  interpretations  pre- 
vail, rather  than  notes  on  geography,  history,  or 
subject-matter.  Numerous  examples  of  these 
scholia  may  be  drawn  from  J.  C.  G.  Emesti's  edi- 
tions of  the  Glosaa  saercB  of  Hesychius  (Leipsic, 
1785)  and  Phavorinus  (1786),  as  well  as  from  C.  F. 
de  Matthiei's  Oloasaria  Qraoa  minora  (2  vols.,  Riga, 
1774-76)  and  J.  Alberti's  Glossarium  OroKum  in 
Bocros  Novi  Testamenti  lihros  (Leyden,  1735).  The 
oldest  treatise  on  Biblical  difficulties  is  Philo's 
Qucestiones  et  9oluHone8  qucB  eunt  in  Geneti  et  in 
Exodo,  translated  from  Armenian  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Aucher  (Venice,  1828),  and  from  the  Latin 
into  English  in  Bohn's  Theclogical  Library,  Works 
of  Pkilo,  iv.  284  sqq.,  London,  1855.  Of  the  Church 
Fathers  Eusebius  wrote  on  the  solution  of  discrepan- 
cies in  the  Gospels,  those  preserved  (ed.  A.  Mai,  Nova 
coUecHOf  i.  1-60, 61-189,  Rome,  1825)  treating  respec- 
tively of  the  genealogy  and  infancy  of  Christ,  and 
of  his  passion.  A  comprehensive  work  of  similar 
character  was  written  by  Theodoret  (MPG,  Ixxx. 
77-^856),  discussing  the  Octateuch,  Kings,  and 
Chronicles.  In  like  manner,  the  "Collection  of 
Problems  and  Solutions  "  ascribed  to  the  presb3rter 
Hesychius  (AfPG,  xciii.  1391-1448),  the  446  **  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  "  of  Anastasius  of  Sinai  {MPG^ 
Ixxxix.  311-824),  and  the  QucBstiones  ad  AmpkHoch- 
ium  of  Photius  (Mai,  Nova  ooUecUo,  i.)  contain  chiefly 
exegetical  difficulties  side  by  side  with  dogmatic 
and  ascetic  problems.    To  the  Western  Church  be- 
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long  the  Qucsstiones  ex  Vetere  et  Novo  Testamento, 
probably  composed  by  Hilary.  The  manuscripts 
contain  nimierous  collections  on  "  difficulties," 
mostly  anonymous.  In  Codex  Vindobonensis 
XXIX.  are  the  "  Answers  "  of  Severus  of  Antioch 
to  Eupraxius,  while  in  the  Moscow  manuscript  of 
Arethas  is  a  related  work  of  similar  form. 

Comparatively  few  scholia  have  as  yet  been 
printed,  though  those  of  Clement,  Origen,  Euaebius, 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  othen  have  been  excerpted 

from  the  catenas,  and  individual  anon- 
5.  EditionB.  ymous  compositions  have  been  edited. 

The  tasks  preliminary  to  a  corpus  of 
Biblical  scholia  are  many  and  difficult,  involving 
the  determination  of  which  scholia  are  excerpts, 
what  is  their  relation  to  their  sources,  the  de- 
viations of  their  transmission,  the  problem  as  to 
which  scholia  are  original  and  hence  indep)endent 
sources,  the  interests  and  tendencies  revealed  in  the 
scholia,  and  the  relation  of  the  scholia  to  the  text 
as  either  corrupting  it  or  preserving  it.  The  first 
attempt  to  make  a  comprehensive  collection  of  pa- 
tristic scholia  was  by  J.  Or^orius,  in  his  posthu- 
mous Scholia  Gregoriana  (ed.  J.  E.  Grabe,  Oxford, 
1703),  the  chief  sources  being  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  (Ecumenius,  Theophylact, 
and  Nicetas.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  E.  W. 
Grinfield's  Novum  TeHamerUum  Grascum  (4  vols., 
London,  1843-48),  the  first  two  volumes  parallel- 
ing each  verse  witii  the  Septuagint,  and  the  latter 
two  containing  parallels  from  Philo,  Josephus,  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  the  New  Testament  Apocrypha, 
etc.  The  parallels  in  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  (2  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1752)  also  have 
the  value  of  a  collection  of  scholia.  The  patristic 
scholia,  so  far  as  they  can  be  referred  to  specific 
authors,  are  contained  in  the  great  editions  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  and  in  the  collections  of  Montfau- 
con  {CoUectio  nova  patrum,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1706),  A. 
Mai  (Patrum  nova  Inbliotheoa,  8  vols.,  Rome,  1844- 
1871),  and  J.  B.  Pitra  (SpicUegium  Solesmenae,  4 
vols.,  Paris,  1852-58,  and  Analeda  9acra^  Paris, 
1876  sqq.).  These  are  mostly  fragments  derived 
from  catenas,  and  the  same  scholia  are  sometimes 
represented  by  different  recensions,  as  the  scholia 
of  Eusebius  on  Luke,  of  which  Mai  gives  three  texts. 
The  fragments  of  Hippolytus  on  the  Pentateuch, 
the  historical  books.  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  and  Esekiel  are  edited  by  H.  Achelis  in  his 
edition  of  Hippolytus  (I.,  ii.  1-194,  Leipsic,  1897). 
The  fragments  of  Origen  on  the  Octateuch,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel  are  given  by  Pitra  in  his  Analecta  sacra  (ii. 
349-350,  iii.  1-364,  523-527,  638-551),  and  scholia 
of  Origen  and  Eusebius  on  Psalms  i.-cxviii  (ib., 
369-520);  E.  Klostermann  has  edited  the  scholia 
of  Origen  on  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  Samuel 
in  the  third  volimie  of  his  edition  of  Origen  (Leip- 
sic, 1901).  Scholia  of  Eusebius  on  the  Psalms  are 
given  by  Montfauoon  (ut  sup.,  i.  1-2)  and  Mai  (ut 
sup.,  IV.,  i.  65-66),  scholia  of  Athanasius  on  Job 
and  the  PBalms  by  Pitra  {Analecta,  v.  3-27),  scholia 
of  Basil  and  Hilary  on  the  Psalms  by  the  same 
scholar  (op.  cit.,  76-104,  141-144),  and  anonymous 
scholia  on  Psalms  i.-xiii.  by  C.  F.  de  Matthsei  (Lec- 
tumes  MoequenseSy  ii.  41-52,  Leipsic,  1779.    Victor 


of  Capua's  collection  of  Scholia  veUrum  patrum  is 
edited  by  Pitra  {SptcHegium,  i.  265-276;  the  same 
volimie  [pp.  18^20]  also  containing  anonymous 
scholia  on  Proverbs).  Mai  (ut  sup.,  vii.  2)  has  given 
scholia  from  Origen,  Didymus,  Hippolytus,  Apol- 
linarius,  and  Polychronius  on  Proverbs,  Isaiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  C^ril  of  Alex- 
andria on  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Dan- 
iel (u.  468-469,  iii.  137-138).  The  scholia  of  Chry»- 
ostom  on  Khigs,  Job,  Proverbs,  Jeremiah,  and 
Daniel  are  contained  in  MPG,  bdv.  193-194,  501- 
502.  A  special  t3rpe  of  scholion  is  presented  in  the 
Ezpoaitio  interlinearis  in  Job  ascribed  to  Jerome 
(MPLj  xxiv.  1475-76),  in  the  QucBstiones  HdjraiciB 
in  Oenesin  (ib.  983-984),  and  In  libroa  Regum  et 
Paralipomenan  (ib.  1391-92). 

Among  New  Testament  scholia  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fragments  of  Clement's  Hypotypoeeie 
(ed.  T.  Zahn,  Supplementum  Clemeniinum,  pp.  64- 
65,  Erlangen,  1884),  of  Origen  and  Apollinarius  on 
Luke  (Mai,  Auctores  dassid,  x.  474- 
6.  Editions  482,  495-499),  of  Hippolytus  on  Mat- 
of  H .  T.  thew  (ib.  197-208),  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
Scholia,  suestia  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  (ed.  O.  F.  Fritssche,  Zurich, 
1847),  of  Cluysostom  on  Romans  and  the  C]!atholic 
epistles  (MPO,  bdv.  1039-40),  of  the  Athanasian 
homilies  on  Matthew  and  Luke  (Montfaucon,  ut 
sup.,  u.  24-48;  MPG,  xxvii.  1391-1404),  of  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  on  Matthew  (Mai,  Nova  coUectio,  VII., 
ii.  142-148),  Luke  (Mai,  Auctores  dassid,  x.  1-407, 
501-546,  605-613),  and  Hebrews  (Blai,  Nova  col^ 
lectio,  VIII.,  ii.  142-148),  and  of  Severus  on  Luke 
and  Acts  (idem,  X.,  i.  408-457,  470-473,  X.,  ii. 
457-470).  Of  the  anonymous  scholia  the  Scholia 
in  quatuor  evangdia,  first  edited  by  Mai  (Auctores 
dassici,  vi.  379-500,  ix.  431-^12;  reprinted  in 
MPG,  cvi.  1077-1290),  are  especially  important. 
These  seem  to  be  in  the  main  excerpta.  Those  on 
Matthew  and  John  correspond  in  content  to  Chrys- 
ostom,  while  the  scholia  on  Biark  and  Luke  are 
most  nearly  akin  to  the  anonymous  portions  of 
Cramer's  catena.  The  most  extensive  collection 
of  anonymous  scholia,  however,  is  in  C.  F.  Mat- 
thffii's  major  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Riga, 
1782-88).  Matthffii  likewise  published  anonymous 
scholia  on  Revelation  in  his  edition  of  Victor's  com- 
mentary on  Blark  (pp.  210-224,  Riga,  1775).  In 
his  edition  of  the  catenas  J.  A.  Oamer  has  made 
many  addenda  from  manuscripts  containing  scholia, 
especially  on  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  and  certain  Pauline 
epistles  (Oxford,  1838-44) ;  and  fragments  of  chilias- 
tic  scholia  on  Matthew  have  been  edited  by  G. 
Mercati  (Studi  e  tesH,  xi.  1-2).  See  CATENJir  and 
Glosses.  (G.  HsiNRia.) 

Bibuoorapht:  H.  F.  von  Soden,  Die  Schriften  dee  N.  T.t 
in  ihrer  OUeaten  erreichbaren  TexigealaU,  i.  293-204,  Berlin, 
1902;  G.  Kaio  and  J.  Lietsmann,  in  the  NachriefUen  of 
the  Qdttingen  Royal  Society  of  Sdenoea,  philosophical- 
historical  class.  1902,  parts  1-3;  J.  E.  San^,  Hist,  of 
Claancal  Seholarahip,  Cambridoe,  1903. 

SCHOLTER,  JAN  HERDRIK:  Dutch  Protec- 
tant theologian;  b.  at  Vleuten,  near  Utrecht,  Aug. 
17,  1811;  d.  at  Leyden  Apr.  10,  1885.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Utrecht  (1828-35),  in- 
terrupting his  studies  in  1830  to  serve  in  the  cam- 
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pdgn  against  Belgium.  He  was  pastor  at  Meerkker 
for  two  years  (1838-40),  and  professor  at  Franeker 
(1840-43).  A  few  months  later  Scholten  became 
associate  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  and  full 
professor  in  1845,  retaining  the  latter  position  until 
his  death,  though  after  1881  he  was  professor  emeri- 
tus. Lecturing  at  first  on  natural  Uieology  and  in- 
troduction, he  began  in  1845  to  treat  the  Dutch 
creeds  and  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Cburch. 
Beginning  with  1852  he  added  to  his  work  an  al- 
ternating course  on  Christian  dogmatics  and  New- 
Testament  theology,  while  with  the  change  of  the 
system  of  instruction  in  1877  he  took  charge  of  the 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  the 
history  of  the  concept  of  (xod.  The  writings  of 
Scholten  mark  a  steady  evolution  in  his  theological 
attitude,  changing  from  conservatism  to  a  full  ac- 
ceptance of  the  results  of  the  critical  school.  This 
is  exemplified  by  the  difference  between  his  HiaUh 
riachrkritUche  irUeiding  tot  de  »chr\ften  des  Nieuwen 
Teataments  (Leyden,  1856)  and  his  Hel  evangeUe 
naar  Johannes  (1864).  His  dogmatic  writings  were 
DognuUicea  Christiana  initia  (1853-^54),  Oeaehie- 
denia  der  ehriatdijke  godgdeerdheid  gtdurende  het 
Hjdperk  dea  Nieuwen  TeatamerUa  (1856),  and  espe- 
cially his  De  leer  der  Hervormde  Kerk  in  hare  grond- 
beginaden  (1848-50).  This  latter  work  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protestantism,  which 
had  for  several  years  approximated  the  Bible  rather 
than  Reformed  standards.  Scholten  now  became 
the  leader  of  opposition  to  the  Oroningen  school, 
which  sought  to  return  to  the  (xospel  and  the  Ar- 
minian  concept  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  in  his 
work  on  the  doctrines  of  his  church  he  stoutly  de- 
fended CalvinisUc  determinism.  The  position  here 
held  by  Scholten  was  further  developed  in  his  G0- 
achiedenia  van  godadienat  en  wijtbegeerte  (1853)  and 
was  still  more  elaborated  in  his  De  vnje  wU  (1850). 
The  question  of  the  day  became  the  relation  of  man 
to  Calvinistic  predestination,  and  the  relation  of 
that  doctrine  to  Christianity;  so  that  Scholten  saw 
himself  compelled  to  become  the  protagonist  of  the 
determinists,  and  thus  to  be  the  leader  of  the  **  mod- 
ernists." Some  idea  of  his  position  may  be  gained 
from  his  rectoral  address  De  godgdeerdheid  aan  de 
Neederlandache  hoogeacholen  (1876)  and  his  mono- 
graph Supranaturaliame  in  verband  met  Bijbd,  Chria- 
tendom  en  Proteatantiame  (1867),  and  from  other 
contributions. 

As  a  delegate  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Ley- 
den, Scholten  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  synod 
and  of  the  synodal  committee  of  his  church.  In 
1854  he  was  commissioned  by  the  synod  to  prepare 
the  translation  of  the  Ciospel  and  Epistles  of  John 
which  appeared  in  1868.  (A.  KuBNEwtO 

BmuooBAPHT:    PnUalantUehe   KinhenM^Uung,   1884,   pp. 

789-704,  1885,  pp.  380-386;  A.  Kuenen,  in  Jaaiboek  dtt 

kon.    Acad,  van  Weknachappen,  1885  (a  memoxiid  ad- 

dnsB). 

SCHOLZ,  scholts,  AllTOll:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Schmachtenberg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  25, 
1829;  d.  at  WOrsburg  Sept,  30,  1908.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Aschaffenburg  (1849- 
1850)  and  at  the  universities  of  Munich  and 
WQrsburg  (1850-53;  D.D.,  Wilrsburg,  1856);  was 
curate  of  Zell     (1853-55);    secretary    of  Bishop 


Anton  von  Stahl  (1855-61);  parish  priest  at 
EiBingen,  near  WOnburg  (1861-72),  being  also 
district  inspector  of  schools  from  1863  to  1872.  In 
1872  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  Biblical  oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  WOrsburg,  of  which  he  was  rector  in 
1879-M  and  1892-93.  In  1903  he  retired  from 
active  life.  After  1885  he  defended  the  thesis  that 
certain  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Esther,  Jonah, 
Judith,  Tobit,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  Su- 
sanna, are  not  historical,  but  are  midrashic  apoc- 
alypses. He  was  also  a  protagonist  of  Biblical 
criticism  after  1895,  and  after  long  discussion,  \as 
views  were  recognised  as  justifiable  by  a  papal 
decision  in  1905.  He  wrote  De  inhabitatume 
Spiritua  SancH  (WOrsburg,  1872);  Der  maaaorethi' 
ache  Text  und  die  Septuaginta-Udferaetzung  det 
Buchea  Jeremiaa  (Regensburg,  1875);  Kommentar 
rum  Buche  dea  PropheteA  Jeremiaa  (1880) ;  IXe  alex- 
andriniache  Ueberaetzung  dea  Biuhea  Jeaaias  (1880); 
Kommenlarnun  Buche  dea  Propheten  Hoaeas  (1882); 
Kommentar  rum  Buche  Jod  (1883);  Judith,  eine 
Prophetie  (1885);  Kommenlar  turn  Buche  Judith 
(1887);  Kommentar  mm  Buche  Tcbiaa  (1889); 
Kommentar  aber  daa  Buck  Father  mit  aeinen  ZttaSi- 
ten  und  aber  Suaanna  (1892);  Zeit  und  OH  der  Ent- 
atehung  der  BUeher  dea  AUen  Teatamenta  (1893); 
Kommentar  Hber  daa  Buch  Judith  imd  vber  Bd  und 
Drache  (1896);  Kommenlar  vber  den  Prediger 
(Leipsic,  1901);  and  Kommeniar  aber  daa  Hohdied 
(1904). 

SCHOOLMBH.     See  Scholasticism. 

SCHOPEHHAUER,  shO'pen-hau^'er,  ARTHUR: 
German  philosopher;  b.  in  Dansig  Feb.  22,  1788; 
d.  in  Frankfortron-the-Main  Sept.  21,  1860.  He 
was  son  of  a  prosperous  merchant  who  destined  him 
to  follow  his  own  calling.  After  his  father's  death, 
his  mother  became  a  well-known  novelist,  member 
of  the  literary  group  at  Weimar,  drawn  there  by  the 
fame  of  Goethe.  His  early  life  was  one  of  vicissi- 
tude; he  lived  successively  at  Dansig  and  Hamburg, 
and  in  France,  England,  Italy.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  commercial  life,  science  and  philosophy,  studied 
at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Jena,  where,  in 
1813,  he  received  his  degree  with  a  dissertation 
Ueber  die  merfache  Wurad  dea  Satzea  vom  zureichen- 
den  Grunde  (Rudolfstadt,  1813,  5th  ed.,  1891 ;  Eng. 
transl..  The  Fourfold  RoU  of  the  Principle  of  Suffi- 
cient Reaaon,  New  York,  1889).  This  contained  the 
germ  of  his  later  thought.  His  chief  works  are.  Die 
Welt  ala  WiUe  und  VorateUung  (Leipsic,  1819;  Eng. 
transl.,  The  World  aa  WiU  and  Idea,  London,  1883) ; 
Ud)er  den  WHJen  in  der  Natur  (Frankfort,  1836, 
5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1891;  Eng.  transl.,  WiU  in  Nature. 
1889,  and  in  Bohn's  Philoaophioal  Library);  Die 
beiden  Grundprobleme  der  Ethik  (Frankfort,  1841) 
Parerga  und  ParaUpomena  (Beriin,  1851).  His 
Sdmmiliche  Werke  were  issued  in  6  vols.  (Leipeic. 
1873-74;  3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1891).  As  a  philosophical 
writer  Schopenhauer  is  unexcelled  unless  by  Plato 
in  penetrating  analysis,  logical  acumen,  boldness  of 
conception,  subtlety  of  reasoning,  pictiu-esqueness 
of  presentation,  brilliancy  and  fascination  of  liter- 
ary style. 

According  to  Schopenhauer  reality  is  character- 
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ized  by  a  blind  impulae  which  actiialixes  itself  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  living  forms  in  the  world. 
The  "will  to  live"  describes  this  all-impelling 
force.  Hence  arises  the  fierce  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation by  which  every  individual  is  ruled,  and 
also  the  relentless  warfare  in  which  every  individual 
both  seeks  to  defend  himself  and  to  devour  others. 
If  in  man  the  intelligence  is  more  fully  developed 
and  the  sensibilities  more  refined,  this  only  deepens 
his  consciousness  not  alone  of  actual  but  also  of 
imagined  and  therefore  of  possible  misery.  The 
more  complex  the  life,  the  more  aggravated  the 
wretchedness.  Not  joy,  but  unhappiness  is  life's 
positive  content.  Even  freedom  from  pain  results 
in  ennm.  Morality  is  impossible.  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation  becomes  self-seeking,  vanity,  hy- 
pocrisy; and  however  the  will  may  seem  to  be  re- 
fined by  culture,  this  is  only  apparent;  it  is  hope- 
lessly fettered  and  can  not  be  changed  by  training. 
History  but  confirms  the  impression  made  by  an 
analysis  of  man's  nature.  A  hope  of  redemption 
appears  to  be  ofiPered  by  science,  and  especially  by 
art,  which  opens  the  door  to  contemplation  in  whidi 
the  intense  struggle  for  existence  is  momentarily 
stilled.  But  even  this  promise  is  illusory;  for  the 
initiated  it  simply  puts  off  the  evil  day,  for  all  others 
it  is  wholly  unavailing.  The  only  sure  path  to 
emancipation  lies  in  renouncing  the  will  to  live.  He 
who  beholds  all  others  in  this  vast  vortex  and  knows 
that  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself  deliveranoe  can 
come  only  through  supreme  and  final  renuncia^ 
tion  of  the  principium  individuatUmis,  will  dedicate 
himself  to  asceticism,  to  disillusionment  as  to  pleas- 
ure, to  total  abstention  from  sexual  intercourse  and 
ultimately  from  food.  C.  A.  Bbckwith. 

Bibuoorapbt:  English  traoals.  other  than  those  noted  in 
the  text  an:  Select  Baeaye,  Milwaukee,  1881;  Religion: 
a  Dialoffue,  and  other  Baeaye,  London,  1880  (from  Pareroa), 
The  Wiadam  of  Life,  beino  the  Firat  Pari  of  .  .  ,  Aphorie- 
menzur  Lebenaweiaheit,  ib.  1800;  Counaela  and  Maxima; 
Being  the  aeeond  Part  of  ,  .  .  Aphoriamen  aur  Lebenaweia- 
heit, ib.  1800;  The  AH  of  Coniroveray,  New  York,  1800; 
Selected  Baaaya,  London,  1801  (in  Bohn's  PhUoaophieal 
Library);  The  AH  of  Literature,  London,  1801;  Studiea  in 
Peaaimiam,  ib.  1801,  7th  ed.,  1006;  On  Hwnan  Nature, 
London  and  New  York.  1807,  3d  ed.,  1006;  and  The 
Baaia  of  Morality,  London,  1003. 

Aa  Bouxves  for  a  life  uae:  Briefwechad  #wucA«n  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  und  Joharm  Aug.  Betker,  ed.  J.  K.  Becker, 
Leipeic.  1881;  Sehopenhauer-Briefe,  ed.  L.  Schemann,  ib. 
1803;  Brief e  an  Becker,  Frauenatadt,  Van  Doaa,  Lindner 
und  Aaher,  ed.  Orieebach,  Leipsic,  1805.  On  his  life  oon- 
sult:  J.  Frauenst&dt  and  E.  O.  Lindner,  Arthur  Sehopen- 
hauer:  von  ihtn,  Hber  ihn,  Berlin,  1863;  W.  Qwinner, 
Schopenhauer  und  aeine  Freunde,  Leipsic,  1863;  D.  Asher, 
Arthur  SchoperUuxuer:  Neuea  von  ihm  und  Hber  ihn,  Ber- 
lin, 1871;  H.  Frommann,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Jena, 
1872;  W.  Owinner,  Arthur  Schopenhauer  aua  pera&nliehem 
Umganoe  dargeateOt,  Leipsic,  1878;  K.  Bfthr,  Geapriiehe 
und  Briefwechad,  mil  A.  Schopenhauer,  Leipsic.  1804; 
ADB,  TTTii.  333-346. 

On  his  philosophy  consult:  F.  Dorguth,  Schopenhauer 
in  aeiner  Wahrheit,  Magdebuxg,  1845;  C.  Barthohness, 
Hiatoire  eritiqua  dea  doetrinea  rdigiettaea  de  la  phUoaophie 
modeme,  vol.  U.,  StrasbuTg,  1855;  A.  0>niiU,  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  ala  eine  Ueberganga formation  von  einer 
idealiatiachen  in  eifu  realiatiache  Weltanachauung,  Hei- 
delberg, 1856;  C.  G.  B&hr.  Die  achopenhauer'ache  PhUoao- 
phie in  ihren  OrundaHgen,  Dresden,  1857;  R.  Seydel, 
Schoperihauera  phUoaophiaehea  Syatem,  Leipsic,  1857;  Q. 
de  Spiegel,  L'EaprU  de  la  phUoaophie  de  Schopenhauer, 
Darmstadt,  1863;  R.  Haym,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Ber- 
lin. 1864;  0.  A.  Thik>.  Sehopenhauera  etMeeher  Atheiemue, 
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Leipsio,  1868;  W.  Soheffer,  Arthur  Schopenhauer:  die 
PhUoaophie  van  het  Peaaimiame,  Leyden,  1870;  A.  von 
Wursbaoh,  AHur  Schopenhauer,  Vienna,  1871;  A.  Tau- 
bert,  Der  Peaaimiamua  und  aeine  Oegner,  Berlin,  1873; 
M.  Venetianer,  Schopenhauer  ala  Scholaetiker,  ib.  1873; 
J.  Huber,  Der  Peaaimiamua,  Munich,  1876;  T.  Trauts,  Der 
Peaaimiamua:  aeine  BegrHndung  in  der  neueren  PhUoaophie, 
Garbruhe,  1876;  Keleia  Zimmiem,  Arthw  Schopenhauer:  hie 
Life  and  hia  PhUoaophy,  London,  1876;  F.  Bowen,  Modem 
PhUoaophy,  From  Deaeartea  to  Schopenhauer  and  Hart- 
mann.  New  York,  1877;  E.  DQhring,  Der  Werih  dea  Le- 
bena,  2d  ed.,  Brealau,  1877;  idem,  Kritiache  Geachichte  der 
PhUoaophie,  Berlin,  3d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1878;  E.  von  Hart- 
mann,  Neukantianiemtta,  Schopenhauerianiamua  und 
Hegdianiemua  in  ihrer  Stellung  au  den  philoaophiachen 
Aufyaben  der  OegenwaH,  Berlin,  1877;  E.  Hemnann, 
Woher  und  wohinf  Schopenhauen'a  AntwoH  auf  die  letaten 
Lebenafragen,  Bonn,  1877;  J.  Sully,  Peaaimiam:  a  Hie- 
tory  and  a  Criiiciam,  London,  1877;  L.  von  Golther,  Der 
modeme  Peaaimiamua,  Leipsic.  1878;  E.  Caro,  Le  Pea- 
aimiame au  xix.  aiide:  Leopardi,  Schopenhauer,  HaH- 
mann,  Paris,  1870;  P.  Mainlftnder,  Die  PhUoaophie  der 
BHdaung,  Berlin,  1870;  L.  Ducros,  Schopenhauer:  lea 
originea  de  aa  m&aphyaique,  ou  lea  trartaformaiiona  de  la 
**  choae  en  aoi"  de  Kant  it  Schopenhauer,  Paris.  1883;  R. 
Koeber.  Die  PhUoaophie  Arthur  Schopenhauera,  Heidelberg. 
1888;  O.  Cramer.  A,  Schopenhauera  Lehre  von  der  Schuld 
in  etkiachen  Beeiehungen,  ib.  1805;  W.  Caldwell,  Schopen^ 
hauer'a  Syatem  in  ita  PhUoaophieal  Significance,  Edinburgh 
and  New  York,  1806;  S.  S.  Colvin,  Schopenhauer' a  Doc- 
trine of  the  Thing  in  Itadf,  Strasbuig,  1807;  R.  B6ttger, 
Daa  OrundprobUm  der  echopenhauer'achen  PhUoaophie, 
Qreifswald,  1808;  O.  Damm.  Schopenhauera  Bthik,  Anna- 
beig.  1808;  M.  Joseph,  Die  paychologiache  Orundanachaw 
ung  Schopenhauera,  ib.  1808;  W.  DeutschthOmler,  Ueber 
Schopenhauer  au  Kant,  Vienna,  1800;  P.  J.  M5bius.  UAer 
Schopenhauer,  Leipsic,  1800;  S.  Rappaport,  Spinoaa  und 
Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1800;  E.  Clemens,  Schopenhauer 
und  Spinoaa,  Leipsio,  10(X);  R.  Saitschick,  Oenie  und 
Charakter,  Shakeapeare,  Leaeing,  Schopenhauer,  Berlin. 
1000;  J.  Volkelt.  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Stuttgart.  1000; 
O.  Damm,  Schopenhauer' a  Rechta-  und  Staataphiloaophie, 
Halle,  1001;  T.  B.  Saunders,  Schopenhauer,  London  and 
New  York.  1001;  R.  Schluter.  Schopenhauera  PhUoaophie 
m  aeiner  Briefen,  Leipsio.  1001;  E.  Hubbard,  Schoper^- 
hauer,  London,  1005;  D.  Irvine,  Defence  of  Peaaimiam, 
ib.  1005;  A.  Kowalenski.  Arthur  Schoperthauer  und  aeine 
Weltanachauung,  Halle.  1008;  T.  Whittaker,  Schopen- 
hauer, ib.  1000;  R.  Basardjian,  Schopenhauer  der  Philo- 
aoph  dea  Optimiamua,  Leipsio,  1000;  Q.  F.  Wagner,  Brunt- 
klopddiachea  Regiater  au  Schopenhauera  Werken,  (^arlsnihe, 
1000;  J.  Mdhlethaler,  Die  Myatik  bei  Schopenhauer,  Bei^ 
lin,  1010;  Q.  Weng,  Schopenhauer,  Darwin,  Peaaimiamua 
Oder  Optimiamua,  ib.  1010;  the  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy  by  E.  Zeller,  Munich,  1873;  J.  E.  Erdmann, 
London,  1808;  W.  Wmdelband,  New  York,  1803;  and 
Ueberweg-Heinse,  Berlin,  1005. 

SCHORTINGHUIS,  shdr^'ting^wts,  WILLEM: 
Dutch  Reformed  poet  and  theologian;  b.  at  Win- 
schoten  (21  m.  e.s.e.  of  Groningen)  Feb.  23,  1700; 
d.  at  Midwolda  (18  m.  e.  of  Groningen)  Nov.  20, 
1750.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Groningen  (1719-22),  and  early  in  1723  became 
second  preacher  at  Weener  in  East  Frisia,  where  his 
antipathy  to  Pietism  was  changed  to  admiration  by 
his  senior,  Henricus  Klugkist.  Through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  two,  the  pietistic  movement  spread 
widely  in  the  province  among  Lutherans  and  Re- 
formed alike,  promoting  both  the  inward  and  the 
outward  prosperity  of  the  church.  In  1734  Schor- 
tinghuis  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Midwolda, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  success- 
fully promoting  the  cause  of  true  piety.  Though 
far  from  being  a  poet,  Schortinghuis  began  his  liter- 
ary career  by  his  Oeisstdike  gesangen  (1733),  which 
was  soon  followed  by  his  Bevinddike  gesangen, 
hymns  of  edifying  and  didactic  piirport  which  long 
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remained  popular  in  conventicles.  Hia  Nodige 
toaarheden  in  *t  herie  van  een  Christen  (Oroningen, 
1738)  was  designed  primarily  for  those  who  were 
about  to  make  profession  of  their  faith.  His  chief 
work  was  the  Het  innige  Christendom  .  .  .  voorge- 
9tdt  in  V  Mmenepraken  tuechen  een  geo^ende,  he- 
genadigdef  kleingdoovige  en  onbegenadigde  (1740). 
In  this  work  the  author  became  the  representative 
of  Pietism  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  gave  a  description  of,  and 
counsel  for,  a  life  of  practical  holiness.  It  caused  a 
lively  controversy  because  of  its  mjrstical  trend, 
and  its  author  secured  the  requisite  approbation  of 
the  theological  faculty  of  Groningen  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. Within  the  year  a  second  edition  appeared 
with  the  approbation  of  the  cUssis  to  which  Schor- 
tinghuis  belonged,  but  his  opponents  secured  from 
the  Synod  of  Groningen  the  prohibition  of  a  third 
edition  until  the  doubts  of  the  faculty  should  be 
satisfied.  The  strife  was  even  carried  outside  his 
own  synod.  Despite  all  this,  the  Het  innige  Ckrie- 
tendom  exercised  a  wide  influence. 

(8.  D.  VAN  Veen.) 
Bduoobafbt:    H.  ran  Berkum,  SehorHnehuU  tn  d§  wiif 

mcten,  Utreoht.  1850;  J.  C.  Kipmaigt,  WUMmyM  Schor- 

tinohuitt  GroninoBO,  1004. 

SCHOTT,  shot,  HBINRICH  AUGUST:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Leipsic  Deo.  5,  1780;  d.  at  Jena 
Dec.  29,  1835.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city  (Ph.D.,  *1790);  lectured  there  on 
theology  and  philology  (1801-05),  being  morning 
university  preacher  after  1803;  was  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  philological  faculty  (1805-08);  and  in 
the  theological  faculty  (1808-09) ;  full  professor  and 
preacher  at  the  castle  church  at  Wittenbeig  (1809- 
1812);  and  at  Jena  from  1812.  While  at  Leipsic 
Schott  edited  the  Ars  rhetmica  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (Leipsic,  1804),  and  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  with  a  Latin  translation  (1805), 
and  wrote  his  Entwvrf  einer  Theorie  der  Beredaam- 
keit  tnit  beeonderer  Anwendung  auf  Kantdberedsam- 
keU(19ffr),  At  Wittenberg  he  composed  his  J^pttoms 
theologia  Christianas  (1810).  His  chief  work  was 
Theorie  der  BeredeamkeU,  mil  hesonderer  Anwendung 
auf  die  christliehe  Beredsamkeit  (3  parts,  Leipsic, 
1815-28).  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  his 
Isagoge  historuxhcritica  in  libros  Novi  Fmderis  saeres 
(Jena,  1830)  and  his  Latin  commentary  on  Thes- 
salonianB  and  Galatians  (Leipsic,  1834).  His  apol- 
ogetic contributions,  such  as  his  Briefe  Ober  Rdigion 
(Jena,  1826),  are  of  minor  value.  A  number  of 
briefer  contributions  from  his  pen  were  collected 
in  his  Opuacida  (2  vob:,  1817-18).  (L.  PELxf.) 
BiBUOoRArar:    J.  T.  L.  Dans,  HemHA  Aygvd  S^ott, 

Leipflic,  1836. 

SCHOTT,  THBODOR  FRIBDIUCH:  German 
Lutheran  and  historian;  b.  at  Esslingen  (17  m. 
e.s.e.  of  Stuttgart)  Deo.  16,  1835;  d.  at  Stuttgart 
Mar.  18,  1899.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  Blaubeuren  and  TObingen  (1853-57),  and  after 
being  vicar  for  two  years  at  Bopfingen  and  K5ngen, 
was  a  teacher  at  Hofwyl  near  Bern  from  1859  to 
1861;  then  he  studied  the  history  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Reformation  at  Paris  for  three  months, 
and,  after  a  short  term  as  vicar,  he  became  teacher 


of  religion  at  the  Stuttgart  gymnasium.  He  wu 
next  pastor  at  Berg,  a  suburb  of  Stuttgart,  for  six 
years  (1867-73),  and  from  1873  until  his  death  was 
librarian  of  the  public  library  in  Stuttgart.  He  wis 
likewise  a  director  of  the  WOrttemberg  branch  of 
the  Gustav-Adolph-Verein  and  helped  found  the 
Verein  fOr  Reformationsgeschichte,  and  was  also 
active  in  philanthropic  work.  After  1876  he  was 
editor  of  the  AUgemeines  KirchenbUUi /Or  das  emn- 
gdische  Deutschland,  and,  besides  many  briefer  con- 
tributions, wrote  Hugenottengesdnchten  (Stuttgart 
1869) ;  Die  Au/hebung  des  Ediktes  von  Nantes  (Halle, 
1886);  and  Die  Kirdie  der  WOsU  1767-87  (1893). 

(H.  Hebmeunk.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  BiographtUehn  Jakibuch,  ad.  A.  Bettolbon, 
ir  (18M).  76-77. 

SCHRADBR,  shrQ^er,  BBBRHARD:  Germaii 
Protestant  Grientahst;  b.  at  Brunswick  Jan.  3, 
1836;  d.  at  Berlin  July  4,  1908.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Gdttingen  (Ph.D.,  1860),  aod 
1862  became  privat-dooent  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  where  he  was  appointed  full  professor  of 
theology  in  1863.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  Giesaen 
in  a  similar  capacity,  and  thence  to  Jena  in  1873. 
From  1875  until  his  final  retirement,  brought  about 
by  impaired  health  in  1899,  he  was  professor  d 
Semitic  languages  in  the  philosophical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  Assyri- 
ology  in  (Germany.  Besides  editing  the  eighth  editioo 
of  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette's  Lehrimeh  der  historisd^ 
kriHsehen  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und  apokry- 
pkisehen  BUdier  des  Alten  Tedaments  (Berlin,  18G9) 
and  the  KetlinsdirtfUiche  BiUiothek  (6  vols.,  188^ 
1901),  he  wrote  De  lingua  JBthiopiea  cum  cognatii 
Unguis  comparaia  indole  (GOttingen,  1860) ;  Stwhen 
sur  Kritik  und  Erkldrung  der  biblischen  Urgeschichk 
(Stuttgart,  1863);  Die  assyrisdirbabylonischen  Ktil- 
insdif^ften,  kritisehe  Untersudiung  der  Grundlagcn 
ihrer  Enteifferung  (Leipsic,  1872);  Die  Keilinsdirif' 
ten  und  das  AUe  Testament  (Giessen,  1872;  Srd  ed., 
entirely  revised,  by  H.  Zimmem  and  H.  Winckler, 
Berlin,  1902;  Eng.  trans,  of  the  second  edition.  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old  Testament^  by  0. 
C.  Whitehouse,  2  vols.,  London,  1885-88);  LHe  Hd- 
lenfakrt  der  Istar  (Giessen,  1874) ;  Keilinschriflen  wtd 
GeschidUsforschung,  ein  Beitrag  zur  monumentaUn 
Oeographie,  Oesckichte  und  Chronologie  der  Assyrtr 
(1878);  Zur  Kritik  der  Inschriften  Tiglatk-Pileser's 
11,  des  Asarhaddon  und  des  Asurhanipal  (BerHn, 
1880) ;  Zur  Frage  nadi  dem  Ursprunge  dar  aitbabyion- 
isdien  CuUur  (1884);  and  Die  KeUinschrtften  am 
Eingange  der  QueUgrotte  des  SebenehrSu  (1885). 

Bibuooeapbt:  C.  Beiold,  Sbtrhard  Sdtrader.  Bine  L^b^m- 
•JbiRM,  Strasbuiv.  1909;  E.  Meyer,  GedHehh^Urtde  ea/ 
Eberkard  Schroder,  Berlin.  1909;  O.  C.  \71iit«bou9e.  m 
BxpomUny  Timet.  Dec..  1910.  pp.  104-106. 

SCHROECKH,    shrOk,    JOHANN    MATTHIAS: 

German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Vienna  July  26,  1733; 
d.  at  Wittenbeig  Aug.  1, 1808.  After  completing  hi^ 
education  at  Gdttingen,  he  spent  a  year  at  Lcipe«r 
in  further  study  and  assisting  his  uncle,  Karl  An- 
dreas Bell,  to  edit  the  Ada  eruditorum  and  Leipzig 
Qdehrten  Zeitungen,  StiU  continuing  his  editorial 
labors,  he  lectured  at  the  university  on  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as  on  literary  history  and 
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church  history,  and  in  1761  was  made  associate 
professor.  In  1767  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wittenbeiig 
as  professor  of  poetry,  exchanging  this  chair  in 
1775  for  that  of  history.  Besides  his  Le&en<66ScAret- 
hungen  berOhnUer  Gelekrter  (Leipsic  1764-69),  All- 
gemeine  Biographien  (Berlin,  1767-91),  and  Chrut- 
liche  Kirchengeichichte  (see  below),  SchrOckh  revised 
four  parts  (on  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land) of  a  German  transl.  of  W.  Guthrie  and  J. 
Gray's  General  History  of  the  World  (1770-76)  and 
the  fourth  edition  of  L.  Offerhaus's  Compendium 
historicB  univermlia  (1778),  and  wrote  his  Lehrbuch 
der  aUgemeinen  WeUgeachichte  (1774),  the  fourth 
part  (from  1750  to  1760)  of  the  Unparteiieche 
Kirchengeechichte  AUen  und  Neuen  Testaments  (Jena, 
1766),  Historia  rdigionis  et  ecdesics  Christianm 
adunibrata  in  usum  lectionum  (Berlin,  1777),  and 
AUgemeine  Wdtgeschichte  fUr  Kinder  (4  vols., 
Leipsic,  1779-84).  By  far  his  most  important  work, 
however,  was  his  great  Ckristliche  KirchengeschidUe 
(45  vols.,  Leipsic,  1768-1812),  the  first  thirty-five 
volumes  extending  to  the  Reformation,  and  the 
rest  (of  which  the  two  final  volumes  were  edited  by 
H.  G.  Tzschimer  after  Schr6ckh's  death)  bearing 
the  special  title  of  Kirchengesckic9Ue  seit  der  Refor- 
mation. The  work  is  still  of  distinct  value.  ^ 
The  theological  position  of  SchrOckh  was  one  of 
modified  supranaturalism,  and  his  method,  with  its 
excellences  and  its  defects,  was  essentially  that  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  the  period  of  the 
"Enhghtenment"  (q.v.).  (J.  A.  WAGEKMANNf.) 
Biblxographt:  An  autobiographio  sketch  ia  in  J.  R.  G. 
Beier's  AUgemeine  Maoann  fUr  Prediger,  r.  2,  pp.  209- 
222,  12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1789-96.  Consult  further:  E.  H. 
Pdlits,  Leben  J,  M.  Schrfiekhe,  Wittenbexg,  1808;  K.  L. 
Nitssch,  Ueber  J.  M.  Schrdckha  Studienweiae  und  Maxir 
fnen,  Weimar,  1809;  H.  G.  Tischimer,  Ueber  J,  M, 
SehrCckhe  Leben,  Charakter,  und  Sehriften,  Leipsic.  1812. 

SCHROERS,  shrOrs,  JOHANN  HEUVRICH:  Ger- 
man Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Krefeld  (20  m.  s.w.  of 
Essen)  Nov.  26,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Bonn,  WOnbiug,  Innsbruck,  and 
Munich  (Ph.D.,  WOrsburg,  1880);  was  engaged  in 
parochial  work  in  Munich  (1880-85) ;  became  privat- 
docent  for  canon  law  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
(1886),  whence  he  was  called  in  1886  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  church  history  in  Bonn.  He 
has  written  Der  Streit  aber  die  PrddesHnation  im 
neunten  Jakrhundert  (Freibiug,  1880);  Hinkmar, 
Erdnschof  von  ReimSf  sein  Ixben  und  seine  Sehriften 
(1884);  and  Kirehe  und  Wissenschaft  (Bonn,  1907). 

SCHUBERT,  sha'bert,  GOTTHILF  HEINRICH 
VON:  German  Lutheran  and  naturalist;  b.  at 
Hohenstein  (40  m.  s.s.e.  of  Leipsic),  Saxony,  Apr. 
26,  1780;  d.  at  Munich  June  30,  1860.  Though  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  ministry,  the  rational- 
ism at  Leipsic,  where  he  began  Ids  theological 
studies,  was  so  uncongenial  to  him  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  medicine  at  Jena.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
physician  at  Altenburg,  but  feeling  impelled  to 
deeper  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  went  in 
1805  to  Freibiug,  where  he  wrote  the  first  part  of 
his  Ahnungen  einer  aUgemeinen  Geschichte  des 
Lebens  (Leipsic,  1806).  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Dresden,  and  there  completed  the  Ahnungen  (1821), 
which  was  followed,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  Sym- 


holik  des  Traumes  (Bamberg,  1814),  and  the  An- 
sichten  von  der  Nachtseiie  der  Natur  (Dresden,  1808). 
In  1809  he  was  made  rector  of  the  newly  founded 
Realschule  at  Nuremberg.  Here,  too,  through  the 
influence  of  a  master  baJcer  named  Burger,  Schu- 
bert again  turned  his  thoughts  to  religion.  For  a 
time  he  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  grand  duke 
of  Mecklenbiug,  Frederick  Louis,  and  was  also  in- 
vited to  become  the  director  of  a  proposed  normal 
schooL  The  latter  project  fell  through,  however, 
because  of  the  avowed  intention  of  Schubert  to  give 
all  his  teaching  a  religious  trend.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, glad  to  accept  a  call  to  Erlangen  as  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  where  he  lectured  not  only 
on  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology,  but  also  on 
forestry  and  mining.  In  1820  he  made  a  tour  of 
Switzerland,  and  shortly  after  his  return  wrote  the 
popular  Lehrbuch  der  Naiurgeschichte  fur  Schiden 
(Erlangen,  1822),  followed  by  the  Physiognamik  der 
Natur  (1826).  He  then  visited  southern  France  and 
Italy,  the  results  being  embodied  in  a  work  of  two 
volumes,  and  on  his  return  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Munich.  Here,  despite  some  oppo- 
sition, his  lectures  became  immensely  popular,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  most  important  book,  Geschichte 
der  Sede  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1830).  In  1836  he 
made  a  visit  to  Palestine,  describing  his  experiences 
in  a  work  of  three  volumes.  Retiring  from  active 
life  in  1853,  Schubert  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
writing,  the  result  being  his  Die  Krankheiien  der 
menschlichen  Sede  (Stuttgart,  1845);  his  autobio- 
graphical Der  Erwerb  aus  einem  vergangenen  und  die 
ErvHxrtungen  von  einem  gukHnftigen  Leben  (3  vols., 
Erlangen,  1854-56);  his  Erinnerungen  aus  dem 
Leben  .  .  .  Herzogin  von  Orleans  (Munich,  1860; 
Eng.  transl..  Reminiscences  of  the  lAfe  of  ...  the 
Late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Bath,  1862);  and  his 
Geschichte  von  Bayem  fOr  Schulen  (1864).  Among 
his  very  numerous  other  books,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  AUes  und  Neues  aus  dem  Gebiete  der 
inneren  Sedenkunde  (Leipsic,  1817-44);  Geschichte 
der  Natur  (Erlangen,  1830) ;  Z%e  aus  Oberlins  Leben 
(4th  ed.,  Nuremberg,  1832);  and  VermisMe 
Sehriften  (2  vols.,  Erlangen,  1857-60.) 

(JuunS  HAMBERGERt.) 

Bibuoorapht:    Consult,  besides  the  sutobtographio  Der 

Brwerh,  ut  sup.:  M.  Zeller,  Dr.  GotthUfHeinrieh  von  Schu- 

herfe  Juoendoeechiehte,   Stuttgart.    1880;    idem,  OotthHf 

Heinrieh  von  SehjJberi^e  Tagewerk  und  Feierebend,  ib.  1882. 

SCHX7BERT,  HANS  6E0R6  WILHELM  VON: 
German  Protestant;  b.  at  Dresden  Dec.  12,  1859. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Leipsic, 
Bonn,  Strasbivg,  and  Zurich  (1878-^83;  Ph.D., 
Strasburg,  1884);  was  private  tutor  in  Elberfeld 
(1883-84) ;  studied  theology  at  Tobmgen  and  Halle 
(1884-86);  was  a  teacher  in  the  Rauhes  Haus, 
Hambiug  (1887-91);  associate  professor  of  church 
history  at  Strasburg  (1891-92);  professor  of  the 
same  subject  at  the  University  of  Kiel  (1892-1906), 
and  since  1906  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
of  which  he  was  rector  in  1910.  Besides  revising 
the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  W.  Moller's 
Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  (3  parts,  Tobingen, 
1897-1902),  he  has  written  Die  Unterwerfung  der 
Alamannen  unter  die  Franken  (Strasburg,  1884); 
Rome  Kampf  um  die  Wdtherrschaft  (Halle,  1888); 
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Die  evange^sehe  Trauung,  ihn  geichichUichs  Enl- 
wicklung  und  gegenwdrHge  Bedetdwig  (Berlin,  1800); 
Die  KompanHon  dn  p$eudopetrini$chen  Evangdieni' 
FragmenU  (1893);  Da§  Petruaevangdiunif  tgnop- 
Hsche  TabdUf  nibtt  Ueberteitung  und  kritiidiem 
Apparat  (1893;  Eog.  tmnsL,  "The  Gospel  of  St. 
Peter/'  Edinburgh,  1893);  Die  EnUlekung  der 
schle9wig-holstein*9chen  Landeekirche  (Kiel,  1895); 
Svebenbiirgen  (Tubingen,  1900) ;  Anagar  und  die  Atir 
fdnge  der  8Me9wig'hoUtein*9dien  KirchengeechichU 
(Kiel,  1901);  Die  heuHge  Auffaeeung  und  Behand- 
lung  der  Kirchengeeekichie  (Tflbingen,  1902);  Der 
aogenannte  Pnedeeknahie  (Leipeic,  1903);  Qrundeilge 
der  Kirchengeeekichie  (Tttbingen,  1904, 3d  ed.,  1906; 
Eng.  transl.,  OuUinee  of  Church  Hietery,  London, 
1907);  Hamburg,  die  Mieeionemetrapole  dee  Nardene 
im  MiUelaUer  (1904);  Kvrze  Geachiehle  der  ehriet- 
Uchen  LiebeetdUgkeU  (1905);  KircKengeachidUe 
Schleewig-HoUleine,  part  1  (1907);  BUndniae  und 
Bekenntniea  IBt^lBSO  (1908);  Beitrdge  tur  G^ 
eckichte  der  evangdischen  Bekenntme-  und  BUndniee- 
bOdung  (1909) ;  Calvin.  Rede  (1909) ;  and  Bekennir 
nMUdung  und  RdigionepoliHk  (1910). 

SCHUERSRf  sho^rer,  BIOL:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Augsburg  May  2,  1844;  d.  at  (3<)ttingen 
Apr.  30,  1910.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Erlangen,  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg  (1862-66);  Ph.D., 
Leipeic,  1868).  He  was  privat-docent  for  theology 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic  (1869-73);  and  as- 
sociate professor  of  the  same  subject  (1873-78); 
accepted  a  call  to  Giessen  as  full  professor  (1878); 
and  at  Kiel  (1890);  and  professor  of  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  (iottingen  after  1895.  In  the- 
ology he  was  an  adherent  of  the  moderate  historical 
and  critical  school.  He  wrote:  Schleiermachere 
Rdigionthegriff  und  die  pkiloaaphiechen  Aueeeteungen 
deeadben  (Leipsic,  1868);  De  anUraveraOa  paachali- 
bua  aecundo  poat  Christum  natum  aaeetdo  exorHa 
(1869);  Lehrbuch  der  neuteetamenUichen  Zeiir 
geachiehle  (1874),  which  in  the  later  editions,  en- 
titled GeachichU  dea  jttdiachen  Voikea  im  ZeitaUer 
Jeau  ChriaH  (3  vols.,  1886-90;  4th  ed.,  1909;  Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  Macpherson,  S.  Taylor,  and  P.  (Christie, 
A  Hiatory  of  the  Jewiah  People  in  the  Time  of  Jeaua 
Chriaty  5  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890-91),  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on  its  subject;  Die 
Oemeindeverfaaaung  der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiaer- 
tail  nach  den  Inachriften  dargeetdU  (Leipeic,  1879); 
Die  Predigt  Jeau  Chriati  in  ihrem  VerhdUnia  tum 
Alien  Teatamenl  und  aum  Judenium  (Darmstadt, 
1882);  Die  dlteaten  Chriatengemeinden  im  r&miachen 
Reiche  (Kiel,  1894);  and  Daa  meaaianiache  Sdbdr 
bewuaataein  Jeau  (Gk^ttingen,  1904). 

SCHUERMANN,  shar'mOn,  ANNA  MAMA  VON: 

Patroness  of  Jean  de  Labadie  (q.v.);  b.  at  Cologne 
Nov.  6,  1607;  d.  at  Wienwert  (37  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Groningen)  May  4,  1678.  She  early  showed 
extraordinary  mental  capacity,  especially  for  lin- 
guistics, and  was  celebrated  for  skill  in  music,  draw- 
ing, painting,  carving,  wax-modeling,  and  etching. 
Her  brother,  Jan  Gottschalk,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  Labadie  in  deneva,  and  believed 
he  was  called  to  reform  the  Church,  inspired  her 
with  the  same  conviction.  She  joined  Labadie 
when  he  visited  the  Netherlands  and  became  a 


member  of  his  household  in  Amsterdam,  a  step  that 
cost  her  all  her  old  friends.  She  revoked  all  her 
former  writings,  wrote  defenses  of  T^ahadie  and 
his  congregation,  and  supported  him  with  her 
wealth.  The  relations  between  her  and  Labadie 
were  of  a  mjrstieal  character;  no  word  of  accusation 
was  ever  made  against  her.  Her  Eukleria  (part  1, 
Altona,  1673,  part  2,  Amsterdam,  1685)  gives  an 
account  of  W  life  and  ideals.  Her  Opuecula  ap- 
peared Leyden,  1648.  (P.  Tschaceebt.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  A  nport  which  wfll  aervB  aa  a  aouroe  for 
the  life,  probably  baaed  upon  autobiognphio  oommuai- 
eataona,  ia  found  in  O.  Arnold.  Kinken-  «sid  Keizerhif 
Corit.  Tol.  It.,  addition,  pp.  133»-60.  Frankfort,  1729. 
Conault:  P.  Tsohaekert,  Anna  Maria  von  Sch^rnunm, 
Qotha,  1870;  M.  QAbel.  OMchiehU  dm  tkrialKehen  Ltbtnt 
in  d&r  rhmmaeh^W€atphatitch§H  tvangdiBcAen  Kirche,  u. 
180-290,  Goblfloa,  18ft2;  and  the  litec&tun  under  U- 
BADCB,  Jbam  DB,  LABAMaia. 

SCHULTBNS,  sHul'tens,  ALBERT:  Celebrated 
Arabist  and  Hebrew  scholar;  b.  at  Groningen 
Aug.  22,  1686;  d.  at  Leyden  Jan.  26,  1750.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  matriculated  in  theology  at 
the  University  of  Groningen,  where  he  studied 
Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  finally  Arabic  as  necessary  to 
an  understanding  of  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
In  1706  came  his  disputation  De  utUitaie  lingua 
Arabica  in  irUerpreUmda  Sacra  Seriptura  (printed 
in  his  Opera  minora).  He  then  went  to  complete  his 
studies  at  Leyden  under  Hadrian  Reland,  taking 
his  doctorate  in  theology  in  1709,  continuing  for  two 
years  the  study  of  oriental  manuscripts;  [in  1711 
he  became  pastor  at  Wassenaer;]  became  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Franeker,  1713,  serving  also  as  uni- 
versity preacher  in  1717;  he  went  to  Leyden  as 
rector  of  the  Collegium  t^eologicum,  became  ordi- 
nary professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university 
there  in  1732,  and  in  1740  professor  of  Hebrew 
antiquities.  His  reputation  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  in  comprehensive  style 
Arabic  to  the  elucidation  of  Hebrew;  that  he  made 
mistakes  is  true,  but  this  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
pathfinder.  His  most  renowned  pupil  was  Nikolaus 
Wilhelm  Schroder,  author  of  the  frequently  re- 
printed InaHtuHonea  ad  fundamerUa  Ungute  He- 
braicee  (Groningen,  1766).  The  principles  advocated 
by  Schultens  have  been  newly  applied  and  ad- 
vanced by  Justus  Olshausen  (q.v.)  and  Heinrich 
Leberecht  Fleischer,  while  the  grammars  of  Bern- 
hard  Stade,  Wilhehn  Gesenius,  Eduard  K5nig,  and 
Hermann  Lebrecht  Stiack  (qq.  v.)  are  not  imin- 
fluenced  by  the  work  of  Schultens. 

His  chi^  work  was  Originea  HdtratB  aive  Hdh 
ram  lingtue  anHquiaaima  natwra  d  indoiea  ex 
Arabiee  penetralibua  revooata  (2  vols.,  Franek^, 
1724^38;  2d  ed.,  Leyden,  1761).  Other  works  are 
Inatitutionea  ad  fundamerUa  Hngua  Hdrr<Bce  (Ley- 
den, 1737);  Liber  Jobi  cum  nova  veraione  ad  Heb- 
rceum  foniem  d  eommeniario  perpetuo  (2  vols., 
1737);  Proverbia  Salonumia  (1748);  Opera  nUnom 
(1769).  He  also  edited  the  RudimenUi  linguee  Ara- 
bica ol  Thomas  Erpenius  and  added  to  it  a  Clavit 
(1733).  (H.  L.  arRACK.) 

Bibuoobafbt:  W.  QeaeDius,  OttdnehU  der  httreitchm 
apraeh*  und  SehrifU  pp.  128-129.  Ldpeio,  1815;  F.  Meb- 
Utt,  in  Zeitachfift  fUr  lutheri»ch€  Tkeohgie  und  KwM 
1870,  pp.  1-21;  liohtenbeiver,  E3R,  xi.  629-530. 
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SCHULTHESS,  shul'theas,  JOHANNES:  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Zurich  Sept.  28,  1763; 
d.  there  Nov.  10, 1836.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
Garolinum  in  Zurich.  His  main  interest  in  early  life 
was  the  development  of  the  public  school  system. 
His  Kinderbibd  des  Alien  TeMtamerUa  (Zurich, 
1813)  and  Sckweizerischer  Kinderflreund  (1812-13) 
were  long  valued  text-books.  In  1796  he  became 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1816  of  theology, 
with  the  title  and  position  of  canon  of  the  cathedral. 
He  worked  with  great  industry  at  the  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament  and  wrote  ExegetUchrtheoloffUehs 
FoTschungen  (3  vols.,  1818-24),  andaconmientary  on 
James  (1824).  In  collaboration  with  J..K.  von  Obrelli 
he  published  RaJtumal%afmu8  und  SupranatwrdLismus, 
Kanan,  Traditum  und  Skriptian  (1822);  and 
Revision  dea  kircfdichen  Lehrbegriffs  (1826).  For  a 
time  he  edited  the  periodical  Annalen  founded  by 
Wachler.  His  critical  historical  views  appear  most 
clearly  in  his  last  work,  Vorleaunffen  aber  daa  Ait- 
torische  ChristenJtum  nach  der  wisaenach/j^ichen 
AnHchi  dea  19.  Jahrhunderta  (1837). 

Schulthess  took  part  in  the  controversy  that  broke 
out  in  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  wrote  EvangeU- 
iache  Lekre  von  demfreien  Gnadenmahl,  ein  Beiirag 
zwr  Vereiniffung  der  evangeUachen  Kirchen  (1818), 
and  Die  evangdiache  Lehre  vom  heiligen  AbendmcJd 
(1824).  He  regarded  himself  as  the  representative 
of  the  genuine  Zwinglian  doctrine  and  as  such  he 
opposed  ultramontanism  and  "all  mysticism  and 
pietism. "  He  wrote  in  1815  Dm  UnekriatUche  imd 
Vemunfhndrige,  geiatig  und  aitUich  Ungeaunde 
mehrerer  BuMein,  die  aeit  einiger  ZeU  von  der 
TrcJUaigeaeUachaft  in  Bead  und  ihren  Preunden 
heindich  auageatreut  werden.  He  was  preeminently 
of  a  polemical  nature,  although  in  private  inters 
course  a  genial  companion  and  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  In  contrast  with  his  theological 
liberalism  and  progressiveness  was  his  political  con- 
servatism. After  the  establishment  (JP  the  Zurich 
university  in  1833,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  New-Testament  exegesis  and  catechetics. 
Among  his  great  services  to  science  and  the  CSiurch 
was  his  editing  and  publishing,  together  with  his 
friend  Schuler,  the  works  of  Zwingli  (11  parts 
with  supplement,  Zurich,  1828-61). 

(P.  CHBisrt.) 

Bibuoqbapbt:  J.  Sohulthfln  (his  son),  Dmiktehrift  avr 
huMdertjOhriotn  Jvbelfeier  der  SHftuno  dm  achvUKuachtn 
PamOienfondB,  Zurich,  1850;  A.  Sohweiser,  Biografihitehe 
AvS'^iehnvnotn,  ed.  P.  Schweiier,  ib.  1889. 

SCHULTZ,  shOlts,  FRIEDRICH  WILHBLM: 
Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Friesack  (33  m.  n.w. 
of  Potsdam),  Mark  Brandenburg,  Sept.  24,  1828; 
d.  at  Breslau,  1888.  He  studied  at  Berlin,  1847-51 ; 
became  privat-docent  there,  1853;  professor  ex- 
traordinary, 1856;  and  ordinary  professor,  1864,  at 
Breslau.  He  wrote  Dm  Deuteronomium  erkldrt  (Ber- 
Hn,  1859);  Die  Schifpfungageackiehte  nach  NiUur- 
wiaaenachaft  und  BibeL  (Gfotha,  1865) ;  the  comments 
on  Esra.  Nehemiah.  and  Esther,  in  J.  P.  Lange's 
Commentary  (Bielefeld,  1876);  and  with  W.  Strack 
prepared  the  commentary  on  Pbalms  and  Proverbs 
(Munich,  1888)  in  Kwng^Maiaa  KammenUtr. 


SCHULTZ,  HERMANN:  German  Lutheran;  b. 
at  Laohow  (37  m.  s.e.  of  LOneburg)  Dec.  30,  1836; 
d.  at  Gottixigen  May  15,  1903.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Gk^ttingen  and  Erlangen  (1853- 
1856),  and,  after  being  a  private  tutor  at  Hamburg 
for  two  years,  returned  to  CiOttingen  as  a  lecturer 
in  theology,  becoming  privat-docent  in  1861.  In 
1864  he  was  called  to  Basel  as  full  professor,  and 
in  1872  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  reoiganised 
University  of  Strasburg.  In  1874-76  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  but  in  the  latter 
year  was  recalled  to  Gottingen,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  created  a  consistorial 
counselor  in  1881  and  abbot  of  Bursfelde  in  1890, 
and  was  also  first  university  preacher  and  director 
of  the  seminary  for  practical  Geology,  although  his 
lectures  were  on  the  Old  Testament  and  all  depart- 
ments of  systematic  theology. 

In  1863  Schultz  published  at  Frankfort  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  H.  A.  C.  H&vemick's  Vorleaungen  Hber 
die  Theologie  dea  AUen  TeatamerUa,  but  his  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  this  theme  was  his  AlUea- 
tamenaiehe  Theologie  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1869; 
5th  ed.,  1896;  Eng.  transl.  from  the  4th  ed.  by  J.  A. 
Paterson,  Edinburgh,  1892),  in  the  successive  edi- 
tions of  which  he  passed  from  the  position  of  Ewald 
to  that  of  Graf.  Problems  of  Biblical  theology 
often  led  him  to  discuss  questions  in  systematic 
theology,  as  is  shown  by  his  Vorauaaetaungen  der 
ehria&ichen  Lehre  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  (G()ttin- 
gen,  1861).  The  majority  of  the  dogmatic  studies 
of  Schulti  were  connected  with  Christology  and  the 
cognate  theme  of  the  theory  of  the  atonement, 
these  investigations  reaching  their  culmination  in 
the  Lehre  von  der  Gottheii  Chriati  (Gfotha,  1881),  the 
conclusions  of  which  were  in  substantial  accord  with 
the  CommunuxUio  idiomatum  (q.  v.),  while  the  whole 
work,  though  independent  of  Ritschl,  was  distinctly 
Ritschlian  in  spirit.  Of  the  other  dogmatic  con- 
tributions of  Schulti  the  most  important  was  his 
Studien  und  KriHken  gur  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Abend- 
mahl  (Gotha,  1886),  which  was  practically  a  defense 
of  the  old  Lutheran  position.  The  versatility  and 
receptivity  of  his  theology  find  an  admirable  ex- 
emplification in  his  Grundriaa  der  chriaUichen 
Apologetik  (G()ttingen,  1894;  Eng.  transl.,  London, 
1905),  which  followed  his  Ortmdriaa  der  evangeliachen 
DogmoHk  (G()ttingen,  1890)  and  Grundriaa  der 
evangdiachen  Etkik  (1891).  In  these  three  works  he 
sought  to  reach  others  than  those  who  attended  hia 
lectures,  and  the  same  spirit  of  practical  C!hristianity 
was  manifested  in  his  Zu  den  ktrchlichen  Fragen  der 
Oegenwart  (Frankfort,  1869),  as  well  as  in  his 
volumes  of  sermons,  Predigten,  gehaUen  in  der  Uni- 
veraitatakirehe  zu  Gdttingen  ((iotha,  1882)  and  Aua 
dem  UniveraitatagoUeadienat  (2  vols.,  CiOttingen, 
1902-03).  He  did  not,  however,  establish  a  distinct 
school,  although  he  never  lacked  pupils  who 
gratefully  acknowledged  the  debt  which  they  owed 
him.  (Eberhard  Vischer.) 

BnuooRAPBT:    The  BxpoMtory  TYmct,  July,  1003;  Beweia 
dm  OlatAent,  8ept.-Oot.,  1904. 

SCHT7LTZB,  sholt'se,  AUGUSTUS:  Moravian; 
b.  at  Nowawes  (a  suburb  of  Potsdam),  Prussia, 
Feb.  3, 1840.   He  was  graduated  from  the  Moravian 
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college  at  Niesky  (1858),  and  at  the  theological 
•eminary  at  Gnadenfeld,  Sileeia  (1861).  He  was 
then  a  teacher  in  the  French  Academy  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland  (1861-62),  and  claasical  instructor  in 
the  coUege  at  Niesky  (1862-70).  In  1870  he  left 
Germany  for  the  United  States,  and  has  since  been 
connected  with  the  Moravian  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  first  as  pro- 
fessor of  exegesis  and  dogmatics  until  1885,  and 
then  as  president.  From  1881  to  1893  he  was  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  governing  board  of  his 
denomination  in  America.  Besides  editing  Der 
BrUder  BoUchafter  for  several  years,  he  has  written 
History  of  the  Widow's  Society  of  Bethlehem  (Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  1880);  Aarlig  Da(fi)og  (1888);  Die  Mis- 
sionsfelder  der  emeuerten  BrUderkirdie  (1800); 
Grammar  and  Vocabtdary  of  the  Eskimo  Language 
of  Northwestern  Alaska  (1804);  The  Theology  of 
Peter  and  Paul  (1806);  Guide  to  the  Old  Moravian 
Cemetery  at  Bethlehem  (1808);  The  Books  of  the 
Bible  Analyzed  (1002);  and  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Systematic  Thedogy  (1000). 

SCHULTZE,  BENJAMIN:  Missionary  to  India 
and  Translator  of  the  Bible.   See  India,  II.,  |  2. 

SCHULTZ,  MAXIMILIAN  VIKTOR:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  FQrstenberg  (a  village  near  Cor^ 
bach,  28  m.  s.w.  of  Cassel),  Waldeck,  Dec.  13, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Basel, 
Jena,  Strasburg,  and  Gottingen,  and,  after  several 
years  of  study  in  Italy,  became  privat-docent  at  the 
University  of  Leipeic  in  1870.  In  1884  he  was 
called  to  Greif swald  as  associate  professor  of  church 
history  and  church  archeology,  where  he  has  been 
professor  of  the  same  subject  since  1888.  He  has 
written  or  edited  Die  Katakomben  von  San  Gen- 
naro  dei  Poveri  in  Neapel  (Jena,  1877) ;  Archdo- 
logische  Studien  Hber  altchrisUiehe  Monuments 
(Vienna,  1880);  Die  Katakomben,  ihreGeschichteund 
ihre  Monuments  (Leipsic,  1882);  Das  evangdische 
Kvrchengtb&ude,  ein  Ratgeber  fOr  Geistliche  und 
Freunde  kirchlicher  Kunst  (1886);  Geschichte  des 
Untergangs  des  griechisch-rSmischen  Heidentums  (2 
vols.,  Jena,  1887-02);  Das  Kloster  San  Marco 
in  Florem  (Leipsic,  1888);  Die  altckrisdichen  Bildr 
werke  und  die  wissenschqftliche  Forschung  (1880); 
ArchOologie  der  aUchrisUichen  Kunst  (Munich,  1805) ; 
Waldeckische  Reformationsgeschichte  (Leipsic,  1003); 
Codex  WaldeccensiSf  unbekannte  FragmerUe  einer 
griechischrlateinischen  Bibelhandschrift  (Munich, 
1004);  Geschichts-  und  KunstdenkmOler  der  kifnig- 
lichen  Universitdt  Gretfswald  (1006);  Die  altchrist- 
lichen  GrabstOtten  Siciliens  (1007);  Philipp  Nicolai 
(1008);  and  Waldeckische  Landeskunde  (1000). 

SCHULZ,  shOlts,  ALPHONS:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Karchau  (a  village  near  Nimptsch, 
20  m.  s.w.  of  Breslau)  Apr.  27,  1871.  He  studied 
at  the  lyceum  of  Braunsberg  and  the  University  of 
MQnster  (1801-07;  D.D.,  MOnster,  1807),  and  in 
Jerusalem  (1807-08).  He  was  privat-docent  for 
Old-Testament  exegesis  at  the  Lyceum  of  Braims- 
berg  (1000-04);  professor  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  same  city  (1001-04);  and  since  1004  has  been 
associate  professor  of  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the 
Lyceum.    He  has  written  De  Psalmis  gradualibus 


(MQnster,  1807);  QueUen  lur  Gtschichie  des  Eliot 
(Braunsberg,  1006);  GMiches  und  Menschlicha 
im  Alton  Testament  (1006);  and  DoppsOmiehU  in 
Pentateuch  (Freiburg,  1008). 

SCHULZ,  DAVID:  German  Lutheran;  b.  st 
POrben,  near  Preystadt  (75  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau), 
Nov.  20, 1770;  d.  at  Breslau  Feb.  17, 1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Halle  (Ph.D.,  1806), 
where  he  became  privat-docent  in  1806.  On  the 
closing  of  the  imiversity,  he  took  a  like  position  at 
Leipsic,  but  when  HsJle  was  reopened  in  1808, 
Schuls  returned  to  his  alma  mater.  In  18O0  be 
was  appointed  associate  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  but  in  the  same  year  accepted  a  call  to 
Frankfort  as  full  professor  of  theology.  With  the 
incorporation  of  the  University  of  Frankfort  with 
that  of  Breslau  in  1811,  Schuls  went  to  Breslau, 
retaining  his  professorship  until  blindness  forced 
him  to  retire  from  active  life.  Theologically  he  was 
a  rationahst.  His  exegetical  and  critical  writings 
are  antiquated,  though  his  polemic  works  still 
possess  a  certain  historical  interest.  His  principal 
works,  which  are  prolix  and  repetitive,  are:  Der 
Brief  an  die  HebrOer  (Breslau,  1818);  Die  christ- 
liche  Lehre  vom  heiligen  Abendmahl  (Leipsic,  1824); 
Was  keisst  Glauben  und  wer  sind  die  Ungldubigenf 
(1830);  and  Die  Geistesgeben  der  ersten  Christen 
(Breslau,  1836).  He  edited  the  third  edition  of  the 
first  volume  (containing  the  Gospels)  of  J.  J. 
Griesbach's  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  (Berlin, 
1827).  (J.  J.  HERzoGf.) 

SCHULZB,  shOl^tse,  LUDWI6  THEODOR: 
German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Berlin  Feb.  27,  1833. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city  (Uc.  thed.,  1856;  Ph.D.,  1858),  where  he  be- 
came privat-docent  for  New-Testament  exegesis 
and  Biblical  theology  in  1850.  Four  years  later  he 
was  called  to  Konigsberg  as  associate  professor  of 
theology,  and  was  also  chaplain  of  the  house  for 
deaconesses  and  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  on 
theological  examinations.  From  1866  to  1874  he 
was  inspector  of  the  Kloster  unserer  lieben  Frauen 
at  Magdeburg  and  head  of  the  seminary  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  religion  at  the  gymnasium. 
Since  1874  he  has  been  professor  of  dogmatie 
theology  and  ethics  at  Rostock;  he  was  rector 
magnificus  of  the  University  of  Rostock  in  1894  and 
has  repeatedly  been  dean  of  the  theological  faculty. 
In  theology  his  position  is  essentially  oonservati^-e. 
He  has  written  De  fontSbus  ex  quibus  historia  Hyc 
sorum  haurienda  sit  (Berlin,  1858);  U^per  die 
Wunder  Jesu  Christi,  mit  besonderem  Bezug  auf 
Renan  (Kdnigsberg,  1864);  Martha  und  Maria,  zwei 
Ld)en^nlder  nach  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Gotha,  1865) ; 
Passions-  und  Osterfeier  (sermons;  1866);  Vom 
Menschensohn  und  vom  Logos  (1867);  Friede  im 
Herm  (sermons;  1871);  Philipp  Wackemagd,  ein 
LebensbUd  (Leipsic,  1870);  Friedrich  Adolf  Philippic 
ein  LehenthUd  (GOtersloh,  1883);  Luther  und  die 
evangdische  Kirche  (Rostock,  1883);  August  Ne- 
ander,  ein  LeberisbUd  (Leipsic,  1800);  Die  Theo- 
logic  der  Offenbarung,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Aufgabe  in 
der  Gegenwart  (Rostock,  1804) ;  Die  Irrtumdosigkeit 
Jesu  (GQtersloh,  1008);  and  Unsere  Qudlen  fur 
das  Ld)en  Jesu  Christi   (1000).     He  prepared  the 
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third  edition  of  K.  F.  A.  Wuttke's  Handbuch  der 
ehruUichtnSittenlehre  (2  vols.,  Leipeic,  1874-75)  and 
contributed  the  sections  on  the  introduction  to  the 
Kew  Testament,  the  New-Testament  revelation  of 
oalvation,  the  history  of  the  New-Testament 
period,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic 
Church  to  O.  Zdckler's  Handbuch  der  thedogischen 
Wiasenschirften  (3  vols.,  NOrdlingen,  1883-84). 

SCHULZB,  MARTIN:  German  Protestant;  b. 
at  See,  Upper  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  Jan.  26,  1866. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle  (1889-93)  and 
after  being  director  of  the  Tholuck  hall  for  theo- 
logical students  in  the  same  city  for  a  few  months, 
became  privat-docent  for  New-Testament  exegesis 
and  dogmatics  at  Breslau  within  the  year,  and  was 
appointed  associate  professor  in  the  same  institution 
(1899),  but  since  1904  has  been  professor  of  system- 
atic theology  at  the  University  of  KOnigsbei^g.  He 
has  written  Zur  Frage  nach  der  BedeiUung  der  heili- 
gen  Schrift  (Halle,  1894) ;  Die  Religion  Jeeu  und  der 
Glaube  an  Chrietus  (1897) ;  DaB  Weten  dn  Chriatenr 
turns  (1897);  Calvina  JeMeUe-^Jhristentuminseinem 
VerhdUnia  zu  den  rdigidsen  Sckriften  du  Eraemua 
(GOrliti,  1902);  Wert  und  Unwert  der  Beweiae  fUr 
daa  Dasein  Oottes  (1905);  and  Der  pera&nliche 
Character  dea  protestantiechen  Christentuma  (Halle, 
1909). 

SCHUPP,  shap  (SCHTJPPIUS),  JOHAHN  BAL- 
THASAR:  German  preacher  and  satirist;  b.  at 
Giessen  Mar.,  1610;  d.  at  Hamburg  Oct.  26,  1661. 
He  studied  philosophy  at  Marburg,  but  becoming 
convinced  of  the  uselessnees  of  the  current  meta- 
physical subtleties,  he  turned  to  theology.  After 
completing  his  triennium  he  undertook  a  pedestrian 
tour  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  times,  and 
finally  stopped  at  Rostock  where  he  took  his  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1631,  and  began  to  give  lectures.  In 
1634  he  accompanied  a  young  nobleman,  Rudolf 
Rauw  of  Holt^iausen,  on  a  journey  to  Holland, 
and  on  his  return  was  made  professor  of  history 
and  oratory  at  Marburg.  His  vivacious  manner  and 
geniality  made  him  extremely  popular  with  the 
students.  Meanwhile  he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  1643  he  was 
chosen  preacher  at  the  Elizabethkirche,  a  position 
he  filled  while  performing  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  in  1646  became  court  preacher 
and  counselor  of  the .  consistory  for  Luidgrave 
Johannes  von  Hesse-Braubach.  The  prince  was 
so  well  pleased  with  Schupp  that  he  sent  him  in 
1647  as  his  ambassador  to  the  peace  convention  at 
Monster  and  OsnabrQck.  He  was  about  this  time 
elected  pastor  of  the  Jacobikirche,  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  was  extraordinarily  successful,  though 
his  popularity  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  brother 
clergymen. 

Before  this  time  Schupp  had  written  only  in  Latin, 
excepting  some  small  volumes  of  hjrmns.  He  now 
began  to  write  in  German,  issuing  in  1656  the 
famous  sermon  Gedenk  daran,  Hamburg — the  only 
one  of  his  sermons  he  published  entire.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  pieces  in  1657  under  assumed 
names  (Antenor,  MelUlambius).  To  one  of  his  Latin 
writings,  published  at  Copenhagen,  he  appended  the 
so-called  Psalm  cli.,  and  the  supposed  letter  of  Paul 


to  the  Laodioeans.  At  this,  the  wrath  of  his  col- 
leagues broke  out.  His  offense  consisted  in  lashing 
the  sins  of  the  time  with  wit  and  satire,  but  the 
special  charge  against  him  was  that  he  published 
apocryphal  writings.  He  was  summoned  before  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  ministry  and  re- 
quested not  to  issue  theological  writings  under  as- 
sumed names,  not  to  publish  apocrypha,  to  sub- 
mit to  a  censorship,  and  not  to  introduce  fables, 
jokes,  and  humorous  anecdotes,  alongside  the  say- 
ings and  accounts  of  the  Bible.  He  is  said  to  have 
agreed  to  the  first  two  conditions,  and  promised  to 
keep  within  bounds  on  the  other  matters.  But 
Sahmo  oder  Regentenajnegel  and  Freund  in  der 
Noth  were  already  in  press,  and  their  appearance 
caused  another  commotion  with  an  appeal  to  the 
theological  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Strasburg 
for  advice  on  two  hypothetical  questions  that  de- 
scribed Schupp's  offense.  The  clergy  were  advised 
to  appeal  to  the  state  authorities,  and  the  latter 
enjoined  quiet  upon  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy (March,  1658).  Schupp  was  now  plunged  in 
a  complicated  literary  feud  which  continued  until 
his  early  death  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Schupp  was  an  honest,  pious  man  and  a  faithful 
Christian.  His  writings,  especially  the  little  Ger- 
man tracts,  went  through  many  editions,  had  a 
decided  influence  upon  the  people,  and  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  time. 
His  sermons  were  criticized  for  lack  of  dignity,  but 
they  were  earnest,  attractive,  and  wholesome  in 
their  influence.  (Cabl  Bertheau.) 

Bibuoqbaprt:  P.  Lambedus,  Programma  in  Sehuppii 
obitum,  Hambuig,  1661;  J.  Mdller,  Cimbria  Ziteroto,  ii. 
700-804,  Copenhagen,  1744;  C.  Ziegra,  SamnUung  von 
Urkunden  .  .  .  Kvr  hamburgiachen  Kirehenottchiehie,  ii. 
249-338,  Hambuxs,  1764;  A.  Vial.  Johann  BaUhaaar 
ScAttpptiM,  ein  VoriHufer  Spenen,  Mains,  1857;  K.  E. 
Blooh,  in  the  Jahretbericht  liber  die  kdniQliehe  ReaUehuU 
.  .  .  Mu  Berlin,  Berlin.  1863;  E.  Oelae,  BaWuuar  Schupp^ 
HambuxK,  1863;  Q.  Baur,  Johann  Baiihaear  Schupp  aU 
Predioer,  Leipeio,  1888;  T.  Bischoff,  Johann  Balthaoar 
Schupp,  Nurembem,  1800;  Paul  StOtmer,  BeUrdge  eur 
WUrdiawfHf  von  Johann  BaUhaear  Schuppe  lehrreiehen 
Sehriften,  Leipsio,  1801;  J.  LOhmann,  Johann  BaUhaear 
Schupp,  MaifouiK,  1007;  ADB,  xxxiii.  67-77. 

SCHWABACH,  shva'baH,  ARTICLES:  A  Protes- 
tant confession  drawn  up  in  1528.  They  derive 
their  name  from  being  brought  into  connection  with 
a  meeting  in  that  year  in  Schwabach  regarding 
the  Brandenburg  visitation.  They  go  back  to  the 
attempts  at  alliance  resumed  by  the  Evangelical 
Estates  immediately  after  the  protest  at  the  Diet 
of  Speyer  (see  Speter,  Diet  of)  in  the  spring  of 
1529.  The  preliminary  agreement  on  Apr.  22, 1528, 
was  between  Saxony,  Hesse,  Nuremberg,  Stras- 
burg, and  Ulm,  and  looked  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Eucharistic  problem  in  a  meeting  to  take  place 
atRotach,  in  the  Franconian  mountains.  The  meet- 
ing was  postponed  till  Aug.  24  and  again  till  Oct. 
16  as  a  result  of  a  conference  of  the  elector.  Mar- 
grave George  of  Brandenburg,  and  Philip  of  Hesse 
at  Saalfeld.  The  margrave  desired  a  uniform  creed, 
liturgy,  and  regulation  ol  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
territories  of  the  allies,  and  in  this  Elector  John  was 
in  accord  with  him.  Accordingly  Luther,  while  at 
Marburg  (apparently  on  Oct.  4),  received  a  letter 
from  the  elector,  dated  Sept.  28,  asking  him,  Me- 
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lanchthon,  and  Jonas  to  confer  with  the  elector, 
but  on  Oct.  7  Luther  was  directed  to  prepare  the 
articles  at  once,  and  by  Oct.  10  they  were  in  the 
elector's  hands. 

The  Articles  are  seventeen  in  ntimber  and,  while 
closely  following  the  Marburg  Articles,  lay  special 
stress  on  the  points  wherein  uniformity  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  political  union.  They  like- 
wise lay  sharp  stress  on  Luther's  distinctive  Eucha- 
ristic  doctrines,  and  expressly  assail  the  teachings  of 
Zwingli.  On  Oct.  16,  1529,  at  the  concluding  of  the 
alliance,  they  were  laid  before  the  conference  held 
at  Schwabach,  and  there  rejected  by  the  Upper 
Germans.  Besides  being  employed  in  drawing  up 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Schwabach  Articles 
were  used  by  the  elector  in  May,  1530,  to  prove  his 
orthodoxy  to  the  emperor,  a  wretched  Latin  trans- 
lation being  sent  to  Innsbruck.  The  original  draft 
of  the  articles  is  lost,  and  they  first  appeared  in 
print  at  Coburg  about  1530  under  the  misleading 
title  of  Die  hekenntnus  MarHni  Luthers  auff  den 
jteigen  angeetelten  Reichstag  tu  Augepurk  evruuUgen, 
In  Hebenttehen  Artikel  verfaseet.  Shortly  afterward 
Luther  himself  published  the  Articles  with  a  preface 
of  his  own.  (T.  Koldb.) 

BiBUoaaAPBT;  H.  E.  Jaoobt.  Tk9  Book  ofCotieord,  i.  309- 
3M»  u.  27-28.  Pbiladalphia,  1803;  J.  J.  M OUer,  Hitlono 
von  dor  ooafiooUaehon  StAndo,  JaiiA,  1705;  T.  Kolde,  Dor 
Too  von  SehloU,  in  Boitrdoo  our  RoformaHonogoochiefUo 
J.  KdolHn  ifowidmol,  pp.  84  tqq.,  GothA,  18M;  Sebaff, 
Croodo,  i.  228-229. 

SCHWALLY,  shvOl'lt,  FRIEDRICH:  Orientalist; 
b.  at  Butsbach  (11  m.  s.  of  Giessen)  Aug.  10,  1^63. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Darmstadt  and  at  the  universities  of  Oiessen  and 
Strasburg;  he  was  called  as  privat-docent  to  Stras- 
burg  to  teach  Semitic  languages,  becoming  extraor- 
dinary professor  there  in  1898,  and  going  to  Gies- 
sen in  the  same  capacity  in  1901,  being  promoted 
to  ordinary  professor  in  1906.  He  has  issued  Dcta 
Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  Nach  den  Voratdhmgen  der 
alien  Itrad  und  dee  Judentuma  einachlieaelich  dee 
Volkaglaubene  im  ZeilaUer  Christi  (Giessen,  1892); 
Idiotiam  der  ehriaUich-palOeHniadien  Aramdiech 
(1893) ;  Kxdiur  dee  alien  Orients  (1896) ;  Ibraham  ibn 
Muhammed  el-Baihaqi  KUdb  el  MahAsin  vol  MoisAwi 
(3  parts,  Leipsic,  1899-1902);  assisted  in  putting 
forth  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  (1904) ;  and  edited  the  second  edition 
of  T.  Ndldeke's  Geschichte  des  Qarans  (1909). 

SCHWANE,  shva^ne,  JOSEPH:  German  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  at  Dorsten  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Manster), 
Westphalia,  Apr.  2,  1824;  d.  at  MOnster  June  6, 
1892.  He  studied  at  Monster,  1843-48;  at  Bonn 
and  Tubingen,  1848-50;  became  privat-docent 
in  the  theological  faculty  at  Manster,  1853;  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  there,  1859;  and  ordinary 
professor,  1867.  He  was  author  of  Das  gdttUehe 
Vorherwissen  (Manster,  1855);  De  coniroversia  inter 
Sanctum  Stephanum  et  Sanctum  Cyprianum  (1859) ; 
Dogmengeschichte  (1862-90);  De  opertbus  super^ 
erogatoriis  (1868);  SpecieUe  Moraltheologie  (1871- 
1878);  AUgemeine  Moraltheologie  (18S5). 

SCHWARTZ,  shvOrts,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH: 
German  Protestant  missionary;  b.  at  Sonnenburg 


(19  m.  n.e.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder),  Pnusa, 
Oct.  26,  1726;  d.  at  Tanjore  (170  m.  s.s.w.  of  Ma- 
drM),  India,  Feb.  13,  1798.    He  studied  theology  at 
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language,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Tranquebar  in 
1750  by  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  in  Copenha- 
gen.   Having  entered  the  service  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  London,  in  1767, 
his  station  was  in  1779  removed  to  Tanjore,  where 
he  remained  to  his  death.    He  founded  many  con- 
gregations among  the  natives,  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  during  the  war  of  Hyder  AH 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  name  and 
character  of  Europe  respected  and  trusted  in  India. 
Bibuoobafbt:   Romaino  of  ,  ,  .  C.  F,  Sekwarto,  Miooio*^ 
ory  M  India,  eonoioUng  of  hia  Lottor§  and  JoymaU;  vitk 
a  SkoUk  of  hia  Life,  2d  ed.,  Loadon.  1828;  H.  M.  Peanon. 
Mommrfof  ,  ,  .  C.  F.  Adkuwrtf.  new  ed.,  2  vols..  1S55: 
J.  D.  Jeenieke,  Momoin  of  ,  .  ,  Jaenicko  .  .  .  with  .  .  . 
LoUoro  and  Noticoo  of  SckwartM,  fb.  1833;    W.  Germaaa. 
MiooionAr  C.  F.  Schwuix,  ooin  Lobon  und  Wirkon,  Eiiacr 
A,  1870;    W.  P.  Waleh,    Herooo  of  tho  Miooian   FiOd. 
loadaa,   1879;    A.  C.  Thompeon.  ProtooUsni   Miooiont, 
tkoit  Bioo  and  Barl^  Proorooo,  New  Yoik«  18M:  Hrien  H. 
Holeomb,  Mon  of  Migkt  in  Indian  Miaoiono.  ib.  1901; 
C.  C.  Creecftn.  Pionoor  Mioaionariso  of  the  Church,  ib.  1903; 
H.  C.  Vedder.  ChriaHan  Bpoek  Makora,  Philadelphia,  1906. 

SCHWARZ,  shvdrts,  FRIEDRICH  HEIHRICH 
CHRISTIAH:  German  Lutheran;  b.  at  Gieasen 
May  30, 1766;  d.  at  Heidelbeig  Apr.  3,  1837.  After 
completing  his  education  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  he  assisted  his  father  as  pastor  at 
Alsfeld,  and  was  then  pastor  of  Dexbach  (1790- 
1796),  EchseU  (1796--98)  and  Monster,  near  Buts- 
bach (1798-1804),  where  he  developed  con- 
spicuous ability  as  a  teacher,  in  addition  to  hia 
clerical  duties.  From  1804  until  his  death  he 
was  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  his  spe- 
cial fields  being  pedagogics  and  systematic  the- 
ology. His  theological  point  of  view  was  one  of 
Biblical  and  practical  supematuralism,  combined 
with  a  unionistic  tendency.  Besides  issuing  works 
on  pedagogy,  in  which  field  he  is  perhaps  better 
known  than  as  a  theologian,  he  edited  for  several 
years  the  Theologische  Annalen  (1824  sqq.).  Die 
Kirche  (1816-17),  and  also  the  pedagogical  Frei- 
mHUge  JahrbUcher.  His  independent  theological 
writings  were  Sdagraphia  dogmaHces  Christianm  in 
iLsumpndectionum  (Heidelbeqa;!  1808;  revised  under 
the  title  of  Grundriss  der  kirchlichen  protestantischen 
DogmaHkt  1816);  Das  Christentum  in  seiner  Wahar- 
heit  und  GMichkeit  betrachtet,  oder  die  Lehre  des 
Evangdiums  aus  Urkunden  dargesteUt  (1808);  and 
Handbuch  der  evangelisck<hristlichen  Ethik  jHcr 
Theotogen  und  gdnldete  Christen  (1821;  revised  in 
1830  as  Die  Sittenlehre  des  evangelischen  Christen- 
turns  als  Wissenschcfi), 

Schwars  was  a  s^ous  advocate  of  the  union  of 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Baden, 
and  after  the  union  toiled  with  his  colleague  Daub 
to  this  end,  also  in  preventing  loose  latitudinarian- 
ism  and  in  giving  proper  validity  to  the  creeds  of 
both  denominations.         (C.  B.  HuNDESHAGKNt-) 

SCHWARZ,  JOHANN  KARL  EDUARD:     C^er- 

man  Lutheran;  b.  at  Halle  June  20,  1802;  d.  at 
Jena  May  18,  1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city  (1822-24),  and  after  b^ng 
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a  teacher  at  Magdeburg  for  a  year,  was  appointed, 
in  1826,  pastor  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Altenwed- 
dingen.  In  1829  he  was  called  to  Jena  as  chief  pastor 
and  superintendent,  being  at  the  same  time  honor- 
ary professor  at  the  university.  In  1844  he  was 
appointed  full  professor,  lecturing  on  homiletics,  cat- 
echetics,  and  ethics,  besides  directing  the  homiletic 
and  catechetic  seminars,  but  in  1865  was  compelled 
by  illness  to  retire  from  active  life.  He  was  for  many 
years  theological  editor  of  the  Jeruur  aOgemeine 
lAUeraivrzeitung,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Proiestantiache  KirehenzeUung,  and  in  1859  edited 
the  Weimarachea  KirchefMaU.  Besides  writing  a 
volume  of  sermons  (Jena,  1837)  and  an  unfinished 
biography  of  Nikolaus  Amsdorf,  he  had  charge  of  an 
EvangdUchM  Kirchenbuch  (2  vols.,  Jena,  1860-63), 
of  which  he  wrote  vol.  ii.  (C.  PsTEBtO 

SCHWARZ,  KARL  HBINRICH  WILHBLM: 
German  theologian  and  historian;  b.  at  Wiek  (21 
m.  n.  of  Stralsund),  on  the  island  of  Rdgen,  Nov. 
19,  1812;  d.  at  Gotha  Mar.  25,  1885.  He  attended 
the  gymnasium  at  Greifswald,  1826*30;  studied 
theology  and  philology  under  Gesenius  and  Tholuck 
at  Halle;  in  1831  went  to  Bonn;  studied  in  BerUn, 
1832-34;  whence  he  returned  to  Greifswald.  While 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  Wittenberg  in 
1837  for  breach  of  academical  regulations,  he  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  preachers'  seminary  conducted 
by  Heubner  and  Rothe.  In  1841  at  Greifswald  he 
became  licentiate  in  theology  and  in  1842  licentiate 
at  Halle,  where  he  collaborated  on  the  HaUiache 
JahrbUcher.  At  Leipsic  and  C&then  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  "Protestant  Friends"  but  their 
rationalism  repelled  him.  The  minister  of  public 
worship  decreed  his  suspension  and  he  was  rehabili- 
tated at  Halle  only  in  1848.  In  his  Wuen  der 
Religion  (HaUe,  1847)  he  deals  in  the  first  part  with 
the  conception  of  reUgion  as  the  realisation  of  God 
and  in  the  second  part  with  the  history  of  religion 
and  the  philosophic  systems  of  Kant,  Jaoobi,  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Hegel,  and  Feuerbach.  In  1849  he  be- 
came extraordinary  professor  and  in  1854  published 
Leasing  ala  Theobg.  His  most  important  work  is 
Zur  Geachiehte  der  neueaien  Theologie  (Leipsic,  1856), 
wherein  he  treats  of  the  antithesis  between  rational- 
ism and  supematuralism,  which  was  overcome  by 
Schleiermacher  and  Hegel.  In  contrast  with  them 
stands  modem  orthodoxy,  typified  by  Hengstenberg, 
while  Strauss's  Leben  Jeau  characterises  the  histori- 
cal critical  process.  The  third  part  describes  the 
philosophic-dogmatic  process,  first  the  redemption 
theology  of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach,  then  the  reaction 
against  it  and  Schleiermacher's  school,  finally  the 
transition  to  the  free  theology  of  the  future  for 
which  he  stood.  In  1856  Duke  Ernst  II.  of  Coburg- 
Gotha  called  him  to  Gotha  as  court  preacher.  In 
1858  he  became  head  court  preacher  and  member 
of  the  ministerial  department  for  public  instmction 
and  worship,  and  in  1877  general  superintendent  of 
the  state  church  of  Gotha.  In  1866  he  published 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  duchy  of  Gotha  a  very 
popular  Leitfaden  fUr  den  Religionaunterricht,  He 
was  also  active  in  matters  affecting  the  organisation 
of  the  church  and  in  those  which  concerned  Church 
and  State.  (G.  Rudloff.) 


SCHWBBEL,    shv^lbel,    JOHANN,    AND    THE 
REFORMATION    IN    PFALZ-ZWEIBRUECKEN: 

Johann  Schwebel,  or,  as  he  styled  himself, 
Schweblin,  was  bom  at  Pforaheim  (50  m.  w.n.w. 
of  Carlsruhe)  in  1490;  d.  at  ZweibrQcken  May  19, 
1540.  Thoroughly  prepared  in  the  excellent  Latin 
school  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  TObingen  in  1508,  that  of  Leip- 
Edttcation  sic  in  1509,  and  that  of  Heidelberg  in 
and  Early  1511,  taking  his  degree  in  canon  law 
Labors,  in  1513.  Still  earlier  he  had  entered  the 
Hospitallers'  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Consecrated  as  priest  at  Strasburg  on  Apr.  15, 1514, 
he  lived  in  his  cloister  at  Pf orsheim,  where  he  con- 
tracted intimate  relations  with  Melanchthon.  From 
1519  Schwebel  preached  in  the  hospital  of  his  order 
in  Evangelical  fashion,  and  although  he  observed 
moderation,  he  roused  the  hostility  of  the  ''old 
believers''  to  such  a  degree  that  he  deemed  it  advi- 
sable, in  1521,  to  leave  the  order  and  seek  protection 
in  Sickingen's  castles,  where,  in  communion  with 
Sickingen,  Hutten,  Butaer,  and  others,  he  grew  stiU 
more  decided.  Like  (Ecolampadius,  Schwebel  now 
read  the  mass  in  German,  though  he  held  no  official 
post  with  Sickingen.  He  married  in  1521,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1522  returned  to  Pfoi-sheim,  where 
he  again  occupied  his  position  in  the  hospital,  at 
fint  unmolested.  In  a  tract  that  appeared  at 
Pforaheim  Dec.  I,  1522,  Ermahnung  su  dem  Quea- 
Uonieren^  abauatetten  HberflHaaige  Koaten,  Schwebel 
opposed  the  "farming"  of  the  credulous  common 
people  in  connection  with  collecting  donations  for 
hospitals  and  the  poor.  He  is  also  perhaps  the 
author  of  another  work  that  soon  appeared  at  the 
same  place.  Liber  vagaiorunif  describing  the  artifices 
employed  by  the  va^^ibonds  of  that  age  for  swindling 
the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1523,  Schwebel  had  to  leave 
Pforaheim  again.   An  invitation  from  Duke  Ludwig 
II.  of  Pfala-Zweibracken  then  led  him  to  Zwei- 
bracken;  where  no  later  than  April  of 
Beginning  1523  he  appears  as  preacher  and  forth- 
of  Work  in  with  developed  a  fruitful  activity,  to 
Zwei-      which  Ludwig  interposed  no  obstacle, 
brtlcken.    In  a  series  of  sermons,  Schwebel  ex- 
pounded Matthew,  Romans,  Galatians, 
and  Corinthians.    When  in  1527  he  preached  on  the 
Old  Testament,  he  studied  Hebrew  so  eagerly  that 
his  adversaries  in  ridicule  styled  him  Judaicua. 
When  Duke  Ludwig  published  the  Nuremberg  edict 
of  Mar.  6,  1523,  and  in  1526  put  a  new  edge  on  the 
same,  prohibiting  preaching  of  the  Gospel  except 
as  approved  by  the  Church,  Schwebel  did  not  change 
his  manner  of  preaching,  and  before  long  his  in- 
fluence began  to  spread  over  neighboring  places. 
Early  in  1524  Schwebel  victoriously  defended  his 
doctrine  against  the  arch-priest  Nicholas  Kalten- 
heuser  of  Bitsch,  who  denied  his  authorisation  to 
preach.    Schwebel's  first  wife  having  died  early,  he 
married  again,  and  justified  the  step  in  a  special 
tract.    In  a  sermon  on  I  Cor.  iii.,  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  1525,  he  expressed  himself  openly 
against  purgatory.    About  this  time  Schwebel  sent 
a  brief  presentation  of  his  doctrine  to  a  citisen  of 
Mets,  which  was  translated  into  French  and  printed 
at  Strasburg.  Another  small  tract  of  his,  HawpMiUk 
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und  Summa  dei  gofuen  EvangeUums,  dates  from 
1525.  In  1526,  when,  previously  to  the  Diet  of 
Speyer,  the  bishops  took  measures  against  the 
Evangelical  preachersi  the  bishop  of  Mets  desired  to 
call  Schwebel  to  account.  And  although  Jacob 
Schorr,  an  influential  counselor  of  Duke  Ludwig's, 
in  a  repeatedly  printed  Radsehlag  abet  den  LuJ&ot'- 
ischen  handel  auf  Speyerischen  Reychstag^  had  as 
early  as  1524  made  spirited  defense  of  the  "invin- 
cibly authenticated"  doctrine  of  Luther,  Ludwig 
still  entertained  serious  scruples,  and  Schwebel,  for 
a  time,  discontinued  the  communion  under  both 
species.  Through  Ludwig's  marriage  with  the 
Evangelical  Elisabeth  of  Hesse  (Sept.,  1526),  the 
friends  of  reform  obtained  powerful  support,  yet 
Ludwig  did  not  side  openly  with  the  Evangelical 
cause.  He  did  not  refuse  his  protection  to  Evan- 
gelical preachers  who  were  assailed  by  their  bishop, 
and  he  also  drew  men  of  Evangelical  sentiments 
into  his  circle;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  left 
priests  undisturbed  who  discharged  their  office  in 
the  traditional  manner.  When  Ludwig  died  on 
Dec.  3,  1532,  aged  only  thirty  yeara,  Ludwig's 
brother,  Palsgrave  Ruprecht,  together  with  the 
widowed  mother,  asstuned  the  regency  in  the  name 
<A  his  only  son,  Wolfgang,  six  years  of  age. 

Ruprecht  was  orij^nally  destined  to  Sie  spiritual 
career,  and  had  early  become  a  canon  in  Mains  and 
Strasburg.  He  was  a  sealous  friend  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  evinced  full  confidence  in 
Palsgrave  Schwebel.  Immediately  after  assu- 
Ruprecht's  ming  the  regency,  he  summoned  Schwe- 
Regency.  bel  to  prepare  a  liturgy,  which  as  early 
as  Jan.,  1533  (not  1529),  obtained  the 
regent's  approbation,  and  was  printed  at  Strasburg 
under  the  title:  Form  und  Mass,  wis  es  von  den 
Predigem  des  FUrstenthums  ZweibrUck  in  nact^ol- 
genden  Mdngdn  soil  gehaUen  toerden.  This  liturgy 
treats  in  twelve  articles  of  the  life  and  official  con- 
duct of  the  deigy,  the  solemn  observance  of  Sundays 
and  festivals,  week-day  sermons,  baptisms,  com- 
munion and  confession,  visitation  of  the  sick,  burial, 
catechetical  sermons,  and  prayer.  The  volume  was 
sent  to  the  clergy  with  the  remark  that  whoever 
could  not  adhere  to  the  same  in  good  conscience 
should  communicate  his  opinion  to  the  ducal 
chancery.  On  May  5,  1533,  when  Pastor  Meissen- 
heimer  of  ZweibrUcken  resigned  his  office,  Schwebel 
became  his  successor,  and  soon  gained  controlling 
influence  upon  the  church  administration.  The 
liturgy  was  now  gradually  introduced  throughout 
the  principality.  Ruprecht  paid  no  heed  to  protests 
lodged  against  the  same,  on  July  23,  1533,  by  Vicar- 
general  Tettenleben  of  Mains,  by  Archbishop  Al- 
brecht  of  Mainz,  in  Nov.,  1533,  and  again  early  in 
1534,  and  by  the  bishop  of  Speyer.  Schwebel,  in  a 
stat^nent  rendered  by  Ruprecht's  direction,  de- 
clared it  a  duty  of  the  civil  authority  to  proceed 
against  the  scandalous  living  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  concerning  which  everybody  made  com- 
plaint. The  bishops  tolerated  that  scandal,  yet 
sought  to  punish  something  instituted  by  Christ 
himself.  Though  even  Schorr  counseled  prudence, 
Schwebel  influenced  Ruprecht,*  early  in  1535,  to 
command  aU  priests  and  monks  who  lived  in  concu- 
binage to  marry  before  Easter  under  penalty  of  ex-> 


pulsion.  And  though  the  bishop  d  Mets,  Apr.  0, 
1535,  lodged  complaint,  and  urgently  entreated  to 
"leave  the  priests  in  their  ancient  and  customary 
manner  of  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Church,"  only  reporting  those  who  lived  unseemly 
for  chastisement,  Ruprecht  consistently  enforced 
his  mandate.  With  the  reforms  that  Ruprecht 
devised,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  stood 
thoroughly  in  harmony.  The  assertion  ci  N.  Paulus 
{Historisdir^iUsche  BUUter,  cvii.  805),  to  the  in- 
tent that  their  introduction  was  coercive  and  had 
been  wrought  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  has 
no  support  in  the  records.  In  1533  Schwebel  gained 
a  like-minded  fellow-laborer  in  his  friend  Kaspar 
Glaser,  who  was  adopted  as  such  by  reason  of  bis 
mediating  position  as  the  young  Palsgrave  Wolf- 
gang's teacher.  A  second  very  able  compatriot, 
Biichael  Zimmermann  (Hilsbach),  assisted  him 
from  the  close  of  1532  at  first  as  achoolmaster  and 
later  as  pastoral  colleague. 

Schwebel's  theological  position  was  of  a  moderate 
tone.    With  Ruprecht's  consent,  he  subscribed  the 

Augsburg  Confession  and  Apology. 
Completion  Of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  stated  in 
of  Reform  the  liturgy  prepared  by  Schwebel, 
Measures,   that,   waiving  subtle  questions,    one 

should  set  faithfully  before  Christians 
what  the  Evangelists  write  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  the  end  that  tihey  may  in  faith  receive  what  Cluist 
offers  them  when  he  says,  "Take,  eat;  this  is  my 
body";  and  ''Drink  ye  all  of  it.  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  in  my  blood."  Schwebel  followed 
with  interest  the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  Witten- 
berg Concord,  subscribed  the  same  himself,  and 
invited  the  remaining  preachers  of  the  duchy  to 
subscribe.  On  occasion  ci  a  church  visitation  undo^ 
taken  in  the  Lichtenberg  jurisdiction,  in  1538,  a 
great  diversity  manifested  itself  both  in  doctrine  and 
in  practises.  One  priest  continued  to  administer 
his  office,  quite  to  the  displeasure  of  his  congrega- 
tion, in  Roman  Catholic  fashion.  Doubtiess  this 
helped  to  induce  the  most  eminent  of  the  duchy's 
clergy  to  convene  in  a  kind  of  synod.  The  resolu- 
tions which,  on  May  21,  1539,  this  body  submitted 
for  approval  aimed  at  a  greater  unity  in  doctrine, 
proposed  the  appointment  of  churchwardens  to 
administer  the  church  properties  and  Christian  dis- 
cipline. In  the  town  of  ZweibrOcken,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1540,  this  ''Church  Discipline"  was 
adopted.  On  occasion  of  a  church  visitation  not 
long  afterward  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Veldenz  this 
"Discipline"  was  introduced  there  as  well.  For 
sixteen  years  Schwebel  labored  in  ZweibrOcken. 
His  death  was  probably  caused  by  the  pestilence. 
By  that  time  the  Reformation  was  diffused  through- 
out the  duchy.  Glaser,  his  successor,  continued 
the  work  in  like  spirit.  Under  the  nile  of  Pals- 
grave Wolfgang,  the  process  was  completed  throu^ 
the  introduction  of  the  excellent  liturgy  of  1557. 

Juuus  Net. 

Bibuoorapbt:  The  *'  Works  "  of  Sohw«b«I  were  oollected 
and  issued  by  his  son  in  three  parts,  4  ▼ols.,  ZweibrOcken. 
1697-98,  thouch  the  work  was  badly  done,  but  the  cbaise 
is  not  proved  that  they  were  distorted  in  the  Refonned 
interest.  To  the  second  part  (the  lettere)  a  biography  was 
prefixed  which  has  been  Uie  one  source  of  all  later  sketebes. 
Additional  letters  were  published  by  J.  Schneider  in  Zed- 
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Khnft  fur  GMcMehU  dn  Obtrrhtin;  xzxiv  (1882).  223 
■qq.  Later  and  more  aeeeasible  sketehes  are  m  M.  Adam* 
Vitct  OwmanoTvan  thtotogorvan,  pp.  62  sqq.,  Heidelberg. 
1620;  J.  Q.  F.  PflOcer.  QtwchichU  der  Stadt  Pfortkeim,  pp. 
806,  336  eqq..  Pfonheim.  1861-62;  F.  Jung,  Johanrut 
Schwebd,  dm"  Reformator  von  Zvf€ibrilckmtt  Kaiienlauteni. 
1910;  J.  Ney.  in  Zeii9chriftfiirbai/tn$ehs  KireKtnoe$ehichU, 
1910.  pp.  174  eqq. 

SCHWEGLER,  shveg'ler,  FRIEDRICH  CARL 
ALBERT:  Distinguished  representative  of  the 
Tubingen  School;  b.  at  Michelbach,  near  Halle 
(35  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart),  WOrttembeig,  Feb.  10, 
1819;  d.  at  Tabingen  Jan.  6,  18,57.  He  studied 
at  the  seminaries  of  SchOnthal  and  TQbingen; 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  church 
history;  was  for  nearly  a  year  pastor  at  Beben- 
hausen;  became  docent  in  philosophy  at  TQbing- 
en, 1843;  professor  of  Roman  literature  and  an- 
tiquities in  1848;  and,  shortly  before  his  death, 
professor  of  ancient  history.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  university,  and  studied  with  zeal 
the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1841  appeared  Der 
Mantani9mti8  und  die  chriatliche  Kirche  dea  ztoeiten 
Jahrhunderts  (Tobingen,  1841).  Through  Strauss's 
Ld)en  Jesu  and  other  studies  he  found  himself  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  and 
published  Das  nachapostolische  ZeitaUer  (1846).  It 
exaggerates  the  Baur  hypothesis  of  the  early  Church, 
and  dislocates  the  origin  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  work  asserts  that  early  Christian- 
ity was  pure  Ebionism  (see  Ebioniteb)  and  builds 
up  the  Mstory  of  the  early  Church  on  this  founda- 
tion. He  edited  the  ClemenHniachen  HormUen 
(Stuttgart,  1847);  and  published  Die  Metaphysik 
des  Aristotdea,  text,  translation,  commentary,  and 
exposition  (4  vols.,  TQbingen,  1847-48) ;  Geechichte 
derPhilosophieim  Umries  (Stuttgart,  1848;  16th  ed., 
1905;  Eng.  transl.,  New  York,  1881);  the  HieUma 
ecdesia  of  Eusebius  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1852); 
Romieche  Geechichte  (3  vols.,  TQbingen,  1853-58); 
and  Oeeckichte  der  griechischen  Philoeophie  (1859). 

SCHWEntFURTH,     GEORGE     JACOB.       See 

Chubch  Triumphant,  I. 

SCHWEINITZ,  shvai'nits,  EDMUITD  ALEXAN- 
DER DE:  Bishop  of  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren;  b. 
at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Mar.  20,  1825;  d.  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1887.  He  was  grad- 
iiated  from  the  theological  seminary  of  his  denom- 
ination at  Bethlehem  in  1844;  studied  at  Berlin, 
1845;  was  pastor  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  1850;  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  1851-53;  Philadelphia,  1853-60;  Lititz, 
Pa.,  1860-64;  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  1864-80;  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  1870.  He  was  president 
of  the  provincial  board — ^i.e.,  the  governing  board 
— of  the  American  province  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  and  of  the  theological  seminary,  1867-84. 
He  was  of  a  family  that  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  has  furnished  ministers  in  an  unbroken  line 
to  the  American  branch  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
and  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Cbimt  Zinzendorf 
(q.v.).  He  was  the  author  of  The  Moravian  Manual 
(Philadelphia,  1859),  The  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865);  The  Life  and  Times  of  David 
ZeUfberger  (Philadelphia,  1870) ;  Some  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Moravian  Church  (Bethlehem,  1881);  and 
The  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (1885). 


SCHWEITZER,  shvoit'ser,  ALBERT:  German 
Protestant;  b.  at  Kaysersberg  (39  m.  8.w.  of  Straa- 
burg)  Jan.  14,  1875.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasbuig,  Paris,  and  Berlin  (Ph.D., 
Strasburg,  1899),  and  since  1902  has  been  privat- 
dooent  for  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Strasburg. 
He  has  written  Die  ReHgionsphUosophie  Kants  von 
der  Kritik  zur  reinen  Vemunft  bis  xur  Religion 
innerhalb  der  Qrenzen  der  hlossen  Vemunft  (Freiburg, 
1899) ;  Das  Abendmahl  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dem 
Leben  Jesu  und  der  Creschichte  des  Urchristentums 
(2  parts,  TQbingen,  1901) ;  Von  Reimarus  zu  Wrede, 
eine  Geechichte  der  Lehen^esurForschung  (1906; 
Eng.  transl..  The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus;  a 
critical  Study  of  its  Progress  from  Reimarus  to  Wrede, 
New  York,  1910) ;  and  Deutsche  und  franzdsische 
Orgtibaukunst  und  Orgelkunst  (Leipsic,  1906). 

SCHWEIZER,  shvait'ser,  ALEXANDER:  Swiss 
Protestant  theologian,  follower  of  Schleiermacher; 
b.  at  Murten  (15  m.  w.  of  Bern)  Mar.  14,  1808;  d. 
at  Zurich  July  3,  1888.  He  studied  at  Zurich,  Ber- 
lin, and  Jena,  and  was  ordained  in  1831.  While  yet 
a  student  he  wrote  Kritik  des  Gegensatzes  zwischen 
Rationalismus  und  SupranaturalismuSf  and  Dar- 
stellung  der  Versuchungsgeschichte  (published  to- 
gether, Zurich,  1833),  in  both  of  which  his  depend- 
ence on  Schleiermacher  is  evinced.  In  1833,  while 
a  student  at  Jena,  he  received  a  call  as  assistant 
preacher  to  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Leipsic. 
In  1834,  he  visited  Berlin  and  saw  Schleiermacher 
for  the  last  time  a  few  weeks  before  the  latter's 
death,  after  which  he  wrote  Schleiermacher*  s  Wirk- 
samkeU  als  Prediger  (HaUe,  1834).  In  1834  he 
received  a  call  from  Zurich  as  instructor  at  the 
newly  founded  university,  where  he  taught  New- 
Testament  exegesis  and  practical  theology  and  acted 
as  vicar  at  the  cathedral.  He  became  full  professor 
in  1840.  In  the  excitement  attending  the  candidacy 
of  Strauss  for  a  position  on  the  faculty  at  Zurich 
Schweizer  condenmed  an  unfair  criticism  of  the 
former's  Leben  Jesu,  but,  while  he  recognized  the 
greatness  of  that  work,  himself  disputed  some  of  the 
author's  main  positions,  and  attempted  to  prevent 
his  call  to  Zurich,  and,  after  this  call  had  been 
given,  protested  against  the  action.  In  his  Evan- 
gelium  Johannes  fUr  das  Lthen  Jesu  kriOsch  un- 
tersucht  (Leipsic,  1841)  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
Galilean,  the  other  Judean,  a  hypothesis  which  he 
later  gave  up.  Meanwhile  he  had  issued  Leitfaden 
zum  Unterricht  in  der  christlichen  Glaubenslehre 
(Ziu-ich,  1840),  which  was  followed  by  Die  Glaubens- 
lehre der  evangetisch-reformierten  Kirche  (1844-47), 
an  apology  for  the  Reformed  doctrine,  and  supple- 
mented by  Die  protestantischen  Centraldogmen  in 
ihrer  Entvkcklung  innerhalb  der  reformierten  Kirche 
(1854-56).  In  Die  chrisiliche  Glaubenslehre  nach 
protestantischen  Grundsdtzen  (Leipsic,  1863-69)  he 
betrays  an  eminently  speculative  spirit  and  a  philo- 
sophically monistic  point  of  view,  and  shows  that 
modem  dogmatics  must  go  to  the  living  Christian 
consciousness  for  its  material.  Schweizer  paid 
much  attention  to  ethics  (although  he  issued  no 
formal  treatise  upon  it),  especially  as  connected 
with  threatening  social  problems.    He  is  also  recQg- 
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nised  as  a  aeientifio  organiaer  of  the  study  of  prac- 
tical theology,  in  this  interest  writing  Ud)€r  Btgiriff 
uni  EifUeUung  der  praktiaehen  Theoiogie  (Leipeic, 
1836);  Hamti^tik  der  evangduehrjirotettaniiMien 
Kirche  (1848);  and  PaHoraliheorie;  oder  die  Lehre 
von  der  Sedtiorge  dee  evangdiechen  Pfasrren  (1875). 
His  own  homiletic  activity  during  Uiirty  years  of 
preaching  in  the  cathedral  illustrated  the  worth  of 
his  conceptions,  and  five  volumes  of  his  sermons 
were  published  between  1884  and  1882. 

(P.  CHBwrt.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  Prof^uor  A,  8ehw0iMm'.    Bioorapkudk*  Auf- 

MieAfNm0«n.  von  ihm  stibu  tmiworfm,  ed.  P.  Behwaiser, 

Zttriofa,1880. 

SCHWBNCKFELD,  shvenk'felt,  VON  OSSIG, 
CASPAR,  SCHWEHCKFELDIAHSw 


I.  Biocraphy. 
Early  Ufa  (f  1). 
Refonner:  Works  (f  2). 
n.  Charaot«rijuttion>. 
m.  Theology. 


Word  and  Spirit  (|  1). 
Creed     and     Saeramei 

(12). 
ChrJetolocy  (|  3). 
lY.  The  Sohwenekfeldiaiie. 


L  Biography:  Caspar  Schwenckfeld  was  bom 
in  Nov.  or  Dec.,  1490,  on  the  Ossig  estate  near 
LQben  (41  m.  n.w.  of  Breelau),  duchy  of  liegnits; 
d.  at  Ulm  Dec.  10,  1661.  Descended  from  an  an- 
cient aristocratic  family,  in  consideration  of  an 
annuity,  he  later  surrendered  the  an- 

z.  Early  oestral  estate  to  his  younger  brother. 
Life.  After  visiting  the  school  at  Liegnits, 
he  went  to  Cologne,  in  1505,  to  pursue 
general  study,  though  probably  without  matricu- 
lating; proceeded  to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  1507; 
and  later,  perhaps,  to  Erfurt.  His  university 
studies  embraced  the  liberal  arts,  scholastic  the- 
ology, and  canon  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
came  into  close  touch  with  Humanism  (q.v.) ;  nor  did 
he  acquire  an  acquaintance,  during  his  period  of 
study,  with  Hebrew  and  Greek.  At  the  close  of 
1510,  or  beginning  of  1511,  he  entered  the  court  serv- 
ice, from  which  he  withdrew  in  1522  or  1523.  Re- 
ligiously his  attitude,  in  the  mean  time,  was  one  of 
indifiference;  and  he  first  came  under  the  influence 
of  religion  in  the  Evangelical  sense  when,  after  the 
protest  of  Luther  against  the  traffic  of  indulgences, 
the  latter^s  writings  were  cireulated  and  reprinted 
in  Silesia,  which  also  suffered  grievously  from  the 
practise.  Notwithstanding  his  later  antagonism 
to  Luther,  Schwenckfeld  always  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  to  him  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  Reformation  probably  dates 
from  the  winter  of  1517-18.  He  now  committed 
himself  to  the  study  of  Luther's  writings  and  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  which,  during  1519,  he  read 
four  chapters  daily,  so  as  to  complete  their  perusal 
within  a  year.  When  his  sovereign  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Reformation,  he  publicly  espoused  the 
transformation  of  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  Lieg- 
nits, and  in  Silesia  at  large,  by  allying  himself  with 
clericals  and  laymen  of  like  views,  foremost  of 
whom  was  V.  Crautwald,  by  means  of  letters  and 
personal  preaching,  and  by  direct  influence  upon 
his  sovereign  prince  and  the  church  rulers. 

Meanwhile,  Schwenckfeld  had  formed  personal 
connections  with  Wittenberg,  where  he  had  visited, 
Dec.,  1521,  or  Feb.,  1522.  He  became  acquainted 
with   Philipp   Melanchthon,   J.   P.   Bugenhagen, 


Justus  Jonas,  the  Zwickau  Prophets  (qq.v.),  and 
Carlstadt  (see  DRACONrrBa,  Johannes).     He  did 
not  meet  Luther  while  at  Wittenberg,  althou^ 
he  shortly    afterward    entered    into 
a.  Reform-  correspondence    with    him.     Though 
er:  Works.  Schwenckfeld    continued    to    be    es- 
pecially associated  with  Carlstadt,  yet, 
he  by  no  means  followed  in  all  the  hitter's  methods 
and  those  of  the  Zwickau  enthusiasts.    On  the  oozh 
trary,  his  course  as  a  Reformer,  despite  hia  seal, 
was,  in  that  first  period,  conservative.    Soon  began 
a  certain  estrangement  from  Luther.    The  collapse 
of  the  former  ecclesiastical  relations  with  the  con- 
comitant decline  of  both  morals  and  religion,  the 
dearth  <A  fruits  from  Luther's  preaching,  and  the 
carnal  conduct  of  many  who  loudly  professed  their 
adherence  to  the  Reformation  with  their  lips,  only 
disquieted  and  saddened  Schwenckfeld.     As  earhr 
as  1524,  he  wrote  Ermanung  den  mi$ebrauchM  eUicher 
fUmempaier    ArHkd    des    Evangdii,    aus   ta^Ucher 
unverskmdt  der  gemayn  man  in  flayBchliche  Frty- 
hayt  tmd  yrrung  gefuret  vrirt.  Antagonism  to  Luther 
first  set  in  when  Schwenckfeld  put  forward  his 
peculiar  doctrine  of   the  Lord's  Supper  in  1525. 
Schwenckfeld  had  studied  the  writings  of  both 
Zwingli  and  Luther,  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
dispute  on  the  communion,  and  now  affirmed  that  he 
had  received  through  special  revelation  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  of  the  words  of 
institution.    These  he  submitted  to  Crautwald,  who 
at  first  stood  aloof,  but  then  went  over  to  Schwenck- 
feld's  opinion,  which  he  aided  in  establishing  upon 
thorou^igoing  premises.     Schwenckfeld  next  re- 
ferred his  views,  together  with  the  deliverances  of 
Crautwald,  to  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  on  the 
occasion,  at  the  close  of  1525,  of  a  visit  to  Witten- 
bei^g.    In  successive  interviews  with  Jonas,  Bugen- 
hagen,  and  Luther,  both  sides  stood  firm  on  this 
and  other  questions;   and  henceforth  Luther  and 
the  Wittenberg  theologians    regarded  Schwenck- 
feld as  a  dangerous  heretic.   The  first  consequence  of 
this  separation  was  an  overture  to  Schwenckfeld 
from  Uie   Reformed  theologians.    (Ecolampadiis 
(q.v.)  issued,  with  a  friendly  preface,  Schwenckfeld's 
tract,  De  cursu  verbi  Dei  (Basel,  1527);  and  in  1528 
Zwingli  fostered  the  printing  (without  Schwenck- 
feld's knowledge)  of  one  of  the  circular  letters  of 
Schwenckfeld  regarding  the  communion  (Zwingli 's 
Opera,  iii.  583-588,  Zurich,  1832) .  Losing  the  favor  of 
King  Ferdinand  of  Bohemia  because  of  befriending 
the  Anabaptists,  Schwenckfeld  left  Silesia  in  1529, 
never  to  return.     He  also  departed  from  Stra^uig, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  in  1533  and  1534.    Dur- 
ing this  period  he  repeatedly  asserted  himself  in 
positive  terms  on  the  subject  of  the  communion, 
collecting  his  utterances  in  the  tract  Bdcanntnus 
vom  heiligen  SacramerU  dee  Leiha  und  Bltds  CkrisH 
(Strasburg,    1530).      During    the    ensuing    years, 
Schwenckfeld  sojourned  in  various  towns,  of  Swabia. 
From  1538  new  controversies  arose,  involving,  be- 
side his  previous  divergencies,  now  also  his  Chris- 
tology.    His  treatment  of  this  theme  in  a  series  of 
essays  was  followed  in  1538-^9  by  the  tracts  V<m 
der  gOttUchen  Kindschafft  und  HerrUchkeU  dee  goHt- 
ten  Sones  OoUea,  and  Ermanunge  zum  waren  und 
eedig  machende  Erkdnnlnie  ChriaU  (Der  erete  TheU 
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der  ChruUichen  arthodoxUchen  BiUher  und  SchrifUn^ 
pp.  486  sqq.  and  pp.  77  sqq.,  1564-70).  His  chief 
opponent  was  Mitftin  Frecht  (q.v.)  at  Ulm,  who 
brought  about  his  departure  'n  1539,  and  his  for- 
mal condemnation  at  the  convention  of  Evangelical 
theologians  at  Schmalkald  in  1540  led  by  Melanch- 
thon.  No  less  hostile  were  the  Swiss  theologians, 
mainly  to  his  Christology;  foremost  of  these  was 
Vadianus  at  St.  Gall  (see  Watt,  Joachim  von). 
Schwenckfeld  defended  his  view  in  numerous  mis- 
sives and  tracts;  among  which  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  substance  was  Kon/essum  und  Erkldrung 
vom  ErkdrUnua  ChrisH  und  seiner  OOtUichen  Herr^ 
UchkeU  (1540;  ut  sup.,  pp.  91  sqq.)-  During  the 
succeeding  years  he  frequently  chaxiged  his  abode, 
though  not  without  a  successful  propaganda  of  his 
doctrines  among  both  theologians  and  laymen,  the 
latter  including  various  princes.  His  death  was 
foUowed  by  a  more  favorable  judgment  of  his  life 
and  greater  esteem  for  his  personalty. 

n.  Characterization:  Schwenckfeld's  character 
was  marked  by  a  genuine  piety  and  religious  feeling, 
attested  beyond  question  by  a  transformation  from 
a  state  of  religious  and  moral  indifference — ^though, 
at  its  worst,  not  of  a  perverted  type — ^to  that  of  a 
man  for  whom  religion  came  to  be  his  one  and  all. 
Many  passsges  in  Ms  writings  bear  witness  of  pure 
devoutness  and  profound  Christian  mysticism, 
which,  however,  did  not  render  him  guilty  of  indif- 
ference to  morality  or  wholesome  activity.  In  his 
personal  life  he  Isdd  stress  on  holiness;  and  those 
persons  who  without  prejudice  expressed  judgment 
had  a  favorable,  even  a  hallowed,  impression  of  him. 
Even  his  worst  enemies  scarcely  attribute  any  evU 
to  him.  His  industry  in  matters  of  religion  was 
enormous,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  personal  way. 
He  preferred  to  treat  all  subjects  either  by  letter 
or  oral  discussion.  The  picture  of  a  practical  Pietist 
which  he  presents  was  not  without  its  shady  side. 
Devout  and  humble,  he  yet  became  quite  often 
conscious  of  a  feeling  that  he  was  not  "  as  other 
men  are."  His  polemics,  compared  with  that  of 
most  of  his  antagonists,  was  more  mild,  leaving 
here  and  there,  however,  the  impression  of  artificial- 
ity. He  was  inflexible  in  opinion;  for,  self-taught, 
he  was  so  thoroughly  unbued  with  self-discovered 
truths  that  no  authority  could  make  him  waver. 
An  aristocrat  he  continued  to  be  all  his  life,  refusing 
either  to  bow  to  another  or  to  the  multitude,  but 
desiring  to  find  a  resonant  echo  in  a  small  circle  of 
like-minded  associates.  He  had  no  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  larger  associations,  external  or- 
dinances, or  anything  statutory;  and  in  this  he  was 
by  nature  a  pure  enthusiast.  His  intellectual  pow- 
ers, both  of  constructive  thought  and  expression, 
were  affluent;  nor  was  he  wanting  in  originality, 
though  of  restricted  compass.  In  the  course  of 
years,  he  acquired  a  respectable  knowledge  of 
patristic  and  medieval  theology,  particularly  on  the 
mystical  ade,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the 
current  output.  His  own  theology  was  not  a 
finished  system,  but  certain  dominant  and  funda- 
mental ideas  repeatedly  recur.  Pertinent  for  re- 
view are  those  points  which  bear  a  historical  sig- 
nificance; namely  on  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  the 
Iiord's  Supper,  wid  Christology. 


nL  Theology:  Central  in  Schwenckfeld's  theol- 
ogy was  his  relative  definition  of  the  Word  and  the 
Spirit;  or  of  historical  revelation  and  present  re- 
generation.    In  the  development  of 

z.  Word  his  thought,  he  shows  contact  with 
and  Spirit  Augustine,  German  mysticism,  espe- 
cially with  John  Tauler  (q.v.),  and 
perhaps  with  the  Bohemian,  or  Moravian,  Brethren 
(see  Bohemian  Brethren;  Unttt  of  the  Breth- 
ren). In  addition  he  makes  a  series  of  independ- 
ent deductions,  and  rounds  off  this  aggregate  com- 
plex, beside  making  skilful  correlations  with  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  doctrines  of  faith,  regenera- 
tion, and  justification.  Taking  issue  vigorously 
with  the  Lutheran  theology,  he  distinguishes  himself 
from  men  like  S.  Franck  (q.v.)i  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  represent  the  innate  theory  of  the  inner  Word, 
but  is  a  strict  supematuralist;  and  has,  besides,  a 
far  deeper  i^pr^ension  of  the  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature  through  sin,  and  places  a  higher  val- 
uation upon  the  importance  of  historical  redemp- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  theme,  indeed, 
Schwenckfeld  more  or  less  explicitly  recurs  in  al- 
most all  his  writings.  His  first  connective  presen- 
tation of  the  relation  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit, 
though  unfinished  in  outline  and  less  sharply  de- 
fined against  the  Lutheran  view,  was  in  the  tract 
issued  by  (Ecolampadius  (ut  sup.),  a  document  of 
no  great  length,  but  rich  in  matter.  What  in- 
duced definiteness  in  both  respects  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  tracts  against  Fladus. 
The  principal  of  these,  constituting  also  the  chief 
sources  for  Schwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit,  were  the  following:  (1)  Vom  unJter- 
tchaide  dea  worts  QaUes  und  der  Heyligen  Schrifft; 
(2)  Von  der  hailigen  Schrifft  irem  Innhalt  /  Ampt  / 
rechUm  NuU  /  Brauch  und  Misshrauch  (Strasburg, 
ISQ4);  (3)  Vom  leerampt  des  newen  Testaments. 
Das  khein  predicant  der  niM  from  ist  und  Gottsdig 
ld)t  /  das  Evangdium  .  .  .  khan  sdiglich  mit  frucht 
predigen  (1555);  (4)  Cor^futatio  und  Ablainung  des 
dritten  Schmachbuchlins  F.  lUyrici;  (5)  BesMuss 
unnds  Valete  Auff  Flady  lUyrici  letste  zwai  schmachr 
hUchUn  .  .  .  (1555);  and  (6)  Vom  worte  Oottes  das 
khein  ander  v>ort  Oottes  sei  /  aigentUch  zu  reden,  denn 
der  Sun  Oottes.  Schwenckfeld  correlates  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Word  as  a  means  of  grace  with  that  of 
the  Scripture  as  revelation,  and  conditions  one  upon 
the  other.  He  shares  the  ancient  orthodox  con- 
ception of  inspiration,  save  that  he  contests  the 
point  that  its  direct  product  appears  in  the  Bible; 
which,  for  him,  has  rather  merely  the  value  of  a 
human,  imperfect  image  and  similitude  of  that 
which  inspiration  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles.  Accordingly,  Scripture  has 
no  manner  of  significance  as  regards  the  inception 
of  the  religious  life  in  man,  but  simply  adverts  to 
the  same,  and  bears  witness  thereof.  It  is  not  the 
Scripture  which  brings  the  Spirit,  but  man  filled 
with  the  Spirit  brings  this  to  the  Scripture  (Vom 
Worte  GotteSy  xxii.c).  Without  arriving  at  pemia- 
nent  and  very  closely  defined  ideas  on  this  point, 
he  valued  the  Scripture  mainly  as  a  trustworthy 
historical  documentary  source  of  (yhristian  revela* 
tion  (bod.,  zvi.);  and,  like  Zwingli,  as  a  normative 
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guide  for  all  inward  revelations  (ii.r  sqq.)-  As  not 
every  one  possesses,  by  nature,  "  his  immanent  liv- 
ing Word "  {ChrUUichen  orthodoxiichen  BiUhem, 
p.  887)  the  renewing  of  man  depends  upon  the  im- 
mediate efficacy  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  who, 
however,  is  intrinsically  identical  with  the  historic 
incarnated  Christ  (ut  sup.,  pp.  666  sqq.,  p.  324; 
Vom  Worte  GoUes,  Ii.r;  Von  der  heiligen  Sckrift, 
cviii.).  The  main  ground  for  separating  the  opera- 
tions of  Word  and  Spirit,  and  thereby  ascribing 
regenerative  grace  exclusively  to  the  immediate  ac- 
tivity of  the  Spirit,  lies  for  Schwenckfeld,  as  for 
the  Reformed,  in  his  distinctly  expressed  predes- 
tinarianism:  Qod  wills  that  all  his  gifts  flow  from 
the  same  celestial  fountain  into  the  hearts  of  the 
elect,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  that  no  external  medium 
can  be  set  up  between  them,  not  even  as  between 
the  head  and  the  body  (De  cursu  verbi  Dei,  xiii.). 
Beyond  these  deductions,  in  the  main,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  no  closer  construc- 
tion is  warranted.  Schwenckfeld  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  mediating  spiritualistic 
trend  of  thought  after  the  Reformation  (''  middle 
way  "),  which,  holding  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  grace 
and  redemption,  historically  obtained  by  Christ,  yet 
attributes  the  operation  of  that  grace  upon  the  pre- 
destinated to  the  immediate  activity  of  the  Spirit 
alone,  allowing,  however,  a  certain  importance  to 
Scripture  and  preaching. 

If  Schwenckfeld  did  not  concede  religious  sig- 
nificance, in  the  strict  sense,  to  Holy  Scripture,  his 
valuation  of  the  confessions  must  needs  be  yet 
slighter.  When  the  matter  came  to  a  thorough  test, 
he  stood  in  accord  with  not  a  single 

a.  Creed  doctrine  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
and  The  whole  Confession,  and  more  so  the 
Sacrament  obligatory  subscription  to  the  same, 
had  its  place,  in  his  view,  among  the 
statutory  measures  for  the  founding  of  a  Church; 
which  measures  he  disputed  as  conflicting  with  the 
Spirit  and  freedom.  His  ideal  of  church  oiganisa- 
tion  was  of  separate  congregations,  which  were  to 
be  brought  together,  at  most,  into  a  moral  and  holy 
fellowship  by  the  creation  of  a  proper  jurisdiction. 
Not  improbable  is  it  that  he  inspired  certain  merely 
sporadic  tendencies  of  Luther.  On  such  grounds 
Schwenckfeld  could  not  ascribe  to  the  sacraments 
a  real  character  as  vehicles  of  grace.  In  the  doc- 
trine of  baptism,  he  has  been  classed  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, but  incorrectly;  for,  though  he  was  at  one 
with  them  in  rejecting  the  baptism  of  infants  (ac- 
cording to  some  of  lus  utterances,  he  was  willing  to 
retain  that  practise  as  an  outward  ceremony),  he 
nevertheless  regarded  the  baptism  of  adults  as 
equally  imavailing.  Schwenckfeld's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  rooted,  first,  in  his  general  theory 
of  the  essence  of  the  means  of  grace;  then,  in  his 
construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  institu- 
tion; and,  finally,  in  his  peculiar  Christology.  In 
his  exposition  of  the  words  of  institution,  Schwenck- 
feld, resting  upon  a  ''  visitation  from  on  high,"  ad- 
vanced the  view  that  the  words  **  This  cup  is  the 
new  testament  "  (cf.  Luke  xxii.  20)  are  not  accord- 
ing to  the  original  rendering  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  demonstrative  toulo  is  not  an  adjunct  of  the 


word  for  "  cup  ";  but,  bdng  separated  by  the  arti- 
cle, tOf  it  is  absolute,  "  This."  Afterward  Luke  and 
Paul,  by  way  of  emendation,  added  the  word  "  cup  " 
or  ''  drink."  Accordingly,  the  Lord  speaks  of  the 
character  of  his  blood,  saying:  "ThLs  (drink)  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  "  {Eputolar,  ii.  16). 
Complemented  with  John  vi.,  the  proper  sense 
of  the  eucharistic  words  proved  to  be:  "  My 
body  is  this;  namely,  bread,  in  the  signification 
of  spiritual  food.  My  blood  is  this;  nam^y,  drink, 
in  tiie  signification  of  spiritual  drink  for  the  soul." 
If  Schwenckfeld  not  only  dlHmisBfifl  from  the  veiy 
words  of  institution  all  manner  of  reference  to 
any  intimate,  real  connection  of  the  el^nents 
with  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic or  Lutheran  sense,  his  Christology,  or  still  more 
strictly,  his  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  di- 
vine and  the  earthly,  debarred  him  from  such  an 
assumption.  He  combined,  even  more  closely  than 
the  Lutherans,  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  his  di- 
vinity; so  that  a  conclusion  for  the  physical  ubiq- 
uity of  Christ  would  not  have  been  illogical,  and  so 
far  the  Philippists  (q.v.)  were  correct  in  regarding 
him  as  the  author  of  ibaX  doctrine;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  unwilling  to  bring  deity,  including  the 
deity  enveloping  the  humanity  of  Christ,  into  closer 
relation  with  anything  created.  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  the  divine  never  mediates  itself  through  the 
created,  the  presence  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  me- 
diated by  the  eucharistic  elements;  and  th^  ap- 
prehension  spiritually  by  faith  is  no  longer  impeded. 
Accordingly,  Schwenckfeld 's  doctrine  of  the  lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  classified  with  the  spiritualistic- 
dynamic;  and,  among  the  Refomiation  theories, 
is  in  closest  a&dty  with  Calvin's. 

Schwenckfeld's  Christology  grew  out  of  his  con- 
ception of  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  in  general.    Everything  human,  whatever 

comes  into  being  by  creative  process, 

3.  Chrift-    stands  in   strong  contrast  with  (jod: 

tology.      "  All  creat\ires  are  external  to  God,  and 

Gkxi  is  external  to  all  creatures  "  {Epi»- 
tolar,  ii.  105).  Wherefore,  if  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  Ckxi  is  to  be  unique,  that  of  perfect  oneness  with 
God,  then  a  unique  condition  must  underlie  the 
origin  of  his  human  natiure.  Such  is  the  fact;  since 
his  nature  was  not  ''  created,"  but  "  b^otten." 
God  is  the  Father  of  Christ's  humanity  also  (Epis- 
iolar,  i.  612;  ChrisUichen  orthodoxischen  BUchemy 
p.  621).  Schwenckfeld  is  particularly  intent  upon 
the  designation  of  Christ  as  the  second  Adam, 
through  whom  the  creation  of  man  first  attained  its 
consummation.  This  flesh  of  Christ,  standing  from 
the  very  beginning  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God, 
came  into  the  world,  like  his  divinity,  by  the  Viigin 
Mary.  For  the  entire  life  of  Christ,  no  leas  than  for 
his  birth,  Schwenckfeld  aims,  so  far  as  possible,  at 
a  mutual  absorption  of  the  human  and  the  divine. 
The  Lutheran  formulas  seemed  to  him  insufi&cient; 
they  stiU  persistently  savored  of  Nestorianism;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  would  fain  retain  the  constant 
integrity  of  the  two  natures,  and  rejects  all  manner 
of  reciprocal  transformation  (CkrMichen  orthodoxi- 
schen  BUcher,  pp.  218,  230).  Schwenckfeld  shared 
with  the  Lutherans  the  interest  in  the  close  union 
of  Christ's  humanity  with  lus  divinity  and  its  en- 
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durance  even  after  his  exaltation.  In  his  fonnal 
expression  of  this,  he  more  nearly  approximated 
Eutychianism  (q.v.)  and  brought  to  view  a  number 
of  paradoxical  phraiaes  rather  than  a  clear  represen- 
tation of  a  state  of  reality.  The  work  of  Christ  is 
considered  as  the  winning  of  salvation  through  the 
historic  Christ,  and  the  dispensation  of  salvation 
through  the  glorified  Christ.  According  to  Q.  L. 
Hahn  both  propositions  comprise:  (1)  redemption 
from  the  power  of  the  devil;  (2)  purification  of 
human  nature  from  sin,  or  justification;  and  (3) 
emancipation  from  the  state  of  the  creature  and 
adoption  into  the  state  of  sonship,  or  regeneration; 
the  entire  emphasis  falling  upon  the  distributive 
activity  of  the  exalted  Christ,  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  same  by  faith.  And  here,  again,  Schwenck- 
feld  la3rs  greater  stress  on  moral  and  religious  trans- 
formation, than  on  justification;  though  the  latter 
is  not  altogether  eliminated.  This  appears  most 
evidently  in  the  sentence:  "  God  regards  no  one 
righteous  in  whom  there  is  none  of  his  essential 
righteousness  "  (Epistolary  i.  812).  These  concep- 
tions, however,  are  not  original  with  Schwenckfeld. 
Likewise  in  his  mystical  conception  of  faith  and 
resignation,  he  no  more  than  reflects  medieval  heri- 
tage. 

IV.  The  Schwenckfeldians:  Personally  Schwenck- 
feld occupied  a  neutral  position  {"  the  middle  way  ") 
between  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  par- 
ties of  his  time;  and  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  this 
neutral  status  for  his  adherents  as  well.  These, 
therefore,  withdrew  quietly  from  the  organized 
Chureh;  adopting,  at  first,  the  designation  ''  Con- 
fessors of  the  Gloiy  of  Christ,"  and  after  1539  that 
of  ''Schwenckfeldians."  They  grouped  them- 
selves in  individual  congregations,  and  soon  ac- 
quired the  more  or  less  distinct  character  of  a  sect. 
Congregations  grew  up  most  numerously  in  the  two 
regions  where  Schwenckfeld  had  carried  on  his  per- 
sonal propaganda,  Silesia  and  Swabia,  and  in  the 
towns  where  he  had  sojourned.  Beside  these, 
Gdrliti,  Glati,  Goldberg,  Lowenberg,  Jauer,  and 
Wohlau  became  permanent  sites  of  considerable  con- 
gregations. At  a  comparatively  early  date,  the  move- 
ment also  took  root  in  Prussia.  Schwenckfeld  had 
become  personally  acquainted  with  Duke  Albrecht 
(see  Albbecht  of  Prussia),  and  sought  to  win  both 
him  and  the  foremost  theologians  in  Prussia;  Paul 
Speratus  (q.v.),  for  instance.  Especially  in  south- 
em  Prussia,  there  was  a  strong  favorable  movement 
between  1530  and  1535;  but  it  declined  after  a  col- 
loquy at  Rastenbuig  in  1531,  and  after  the  leading 
theologians  and  the  duke  declared  themselves  more 
and  more  adversely.  At  the  present  stage  of  re- 
seareh,  a  prolonged,  in  main  outline  intelligible 
history  of  the  Schwenckfeldians  appears  only,  be- 
side at  Landau  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  in  WOrt- 
tembeig  and  specially  in  Silesia.  Duke  Christopher 
of  WQrttemberg  issued  a  stem  restriction  against 
them  in  1554,  though  some  traces  of  them  were  still 
evident  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Silesia  the 
congregations  increased,  toward  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  receiving  Anabaptists,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  through  the  accession 
of  the  adherents  of  Jakob  Boehme  (q.v.).  But  they 
retained  the  Schwenckfeldian  type,  as  shown  by 


confessions  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  During  the  entire  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, they  flourished  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Goldberg;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  by  means  of  an  ad- 
verse tract.  As  a  result  a  confession  of  faith  was 
demanded  of  them,  and  in  1720  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  despatched  a  Jesuit  coercive  mission  against 
them,  which,  however,  did  not  effect  their  exter- 
mination. A  part  of  them  emigrating  into  Saxony 
were  denied  tolerance  and  proceeded  successively 
to  Holland,  England,  and  to  eastern  Pennsylvania 
in  the  United  States.  When  Frederick  the  Great 
had  taken  possession  of  Silesia,  he  not  only  granted 
them  tolerance,  by  an  edict  of  1742,  but  aLso  res- 
toration of  their  confiscated  properties.  Their  con- 
gregations are  famed  for  their  earnest  piety  and 
sound  morality.  R.  H.  GrOtkmacheb. 

The  Schwenckfeldians,  or  Schwenckfelders,  are 
found  in  this  country  only  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1734  some  200  of  Schwenckfeld's  followers  emigrated 
to  America  and  settled  in  Bucks,  Berks,  and  con- 
tiguous counties  in  Pennsylvania.  They  have  al- 
ways been  opposed  to  war,  secret  societies,  and  the 
judicial  oath.  Their  doctrines  are  drawn  from  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  the  indwelling  Word.  They 
hold  that  the  higher  nature  of  Christ  was  progress- 
ive, rising  steadily  from  the  human  into  the  divine, 
and  that  faith,  justification,  and  regeneration  mean 
a  positive  change  and  that  the  constant  aim  in 
Christian  life  should  be  Christ-likeness.  Discipline 
is  strictly  maintained.  There  are  district  confer- 
ences and  a  general  conference  in  which  all  members 
without  distinction  of  sex  are  entitled  to  sit.  The 
Schwenckfeldians  support  missions  at  home  and  also, 
through  other  societies,  in  China,  India,  and  Japan. 
There  are  6  ministers,  8  churehes,  and  827  commu- 
nicants. The  nimiber  of  churches  has  doubled,  and 
the  number  of  communicants  more  than  doubled, 
since  1800.  H.  K.  Carroll. 

Bibuoorapht:  The  full  edition  of  the  Works  of  Schwenck- 
feld has  never  been  publiahed,  but  one  is  projected  under 
the  editorship  of  C.  D.  Hsrtranft  and  others,  see  below, 
Corpua  Sehwenekfeldianorum,  The  SchriffUn  as  published, 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  text,  is  the  4  folio-vol- 
umes edition,  i.  Der  ertte  TheU  der  chriatiichen  orthodoxitchen 
Backer,  1564;  ii.  Bpistolar,  1st  part,  1566;  iil.  Epistolar, 
2d  part.  vol.  i..  1570;  iv.  Ejnstolar,  2d  part,  vol.  ii.,  1520. 
Consult:  J.  Wigand,  De  Schwenekfddismo,  Leipsio,  1587; 
Q.  Arnold,  Kirehen-  und  KeUerhiatorie,  ii.  241  sqq.,  4 
vols.,  Frankfort,  1700-15;  C.  A.  Salig,  VoUatOndioe  Hit- 
Unie  der  avoepuroxKhen  Konfeaeion,  book  XI.,  Halle,  1730; 
Q.  L.  Hahn,  Schwenckfeldii  aententia  de  Chriati  peraona  et 
opera,  Wratislaw,  1847;  H.  W.  Ezbkam,  GeackichU  der 
protaatarUiachen  Sekten  im  Zeitalter  der  Raformation,  Qotha, 
1848;  O.  Kadelbaoh,  AuafUhrliehe  OeachiehU  Sch->enk' 
faldta  und  der  SchwenkfeldHaner,  Lauban,  1861;  Hampe, 
Zur  BiographU  Kaapar  von  Schwenckfeld,  Jauer,  1882; 
F.  Hoffmann.  Kaapar  Sckwenckfelda  Laben  und  Lehren, 
Berlin,  1807;  R.  H.  GrUtsmacher,  WoH  und  Geial,  |  16. 
Leipsic.  1902;  H.  W.  Kriebel,  The  Schwenkfddera  in 
Pennaylvania,  Lancaster,  1904;  Corpua  Sehwenekfeldi- 
anorum. Publiahed  under  the  Auapicea  of  the  Schwenck- 
fdder  Church,  and  the  HaHford  Theoloffieal  Seminary,  vol. 
1.,  A  Study  of  the  earlieat  Lettera  of  Caapar  Schwenckfeld  v. 
Oaaig,  ed.  C.  D.  Hartranft,  O.  B.  Schlutter.  and  E.  E. 
Schults  Johnson.  Leipsic.  1907;  F.  W.  Loetscher, 
SchwenckfeUTa  Partieipatian  in  the  Euchariatic  Controveray 
of  the  16th  Century,  Philadelphia.  1907;  A.  A.  Seipt, 
Schwenekfelder  Hymnolooy  and  the  Sourcea  of  the  Firal 
Schwenekfdder  Hymnrbook  printed  in  America,  Philadel- 
phia, 1909;  ADB,  xxziii.  403-412, 
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SCHWERIHy  flhv^itn^  A  fonner  German  dk>- 
eeoe,  establiflbed  in  the  aeeond  half  of  the  twelfth 
oentuiy,  and  ■eeulariaed  about  the  middle  of  the 
■eventeenth.  It  replaced  the  ahort-lived  diocese  of 
Mecklenbuig,  which  had  come  to  an  abrupt  end  on 
the  martyrdom  of  ite  bishop,  Johannes  Sootus,  by 
the  Wends  in  1066.  On  Sept.  25, 1149,  Archbishop 
Hartwich  consecrated  Emmehard  bishop  of  Meck- 
lenbuig,  but  the  opposition  of  Henry  the  Lion 
seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  ever  entering  his 
see,  and  in  1160  Henry  conferred  the  bishopric  on  a 
Cistercian  named  Bemo,  then  resident  at  Schwerin. 
Meanwhile  Uiis  city  had  become  the  seat  of  a  Ger- 
man count  and  the  principal  town  of  the  Abo- 
drittans,  and  the  new  prelate  accordingly  made 
Schwerin  his  see  city.  The  boundaries  of  the  dio- 
cese were  henceforth  formed  by  a  flat  curve  from 
the  Bay  of  Wismar  to  the  Elde  on  the  west,  the 
coast  from  the  Bay  of  Wismar  to  the  Greifswalder 
Bodden  on  the  north,  and  by  the  diocese  of  Havel- 
berg  (q.v.)  on  the  south.  On  the  east  the  boundary 
was  long  uncertain,  but  in  1260  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that  the  strip  of  territory  between  the  Reck- 
nits  and  the  Trebel  should  belong  to  the  diocese  of 
Kammin  (q.v.).  (A.  Hauck.) 


Unto  the  end  of  the  episcopate  of  Brunwvc 
(1102-1238)  the  diocese  of  Schwerin  suff^ed  mudi 
from  the  hostility  of  the  pagan  Wends,  but  despte 
all  obstacles  the  cause  of  Christiamty  triumphed 
The  bishops  came  to  rank  as  princes  of  the  empire, 
although  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Bremen.  In 
the  administration  of  Magnus  (1515-50),  who  was 
also  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  the  Reformation  prac- 
tically put  an  end  to  the  diocese,  the  bishop  himself 
openly  declaring  for  Lutheranism  in  1553.  His 
cousin  and  successor,  Ulrich  I.  (1550-1603),  whose 
election  was  ;iever  confirmed  by  the  pope,  was  most 
contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  ancient  fait^i. 
The  succeeding  "  administrators "  of  the  dioo^e 
were  insignificant,  and  in  16i8,  at  the  Peace  of  W^t- 
phalia,  Duke  Adolph  Frederick  of  Mecklenbuzf- 
Schwerin  received  the  bishopric  as  a  heredltaiT 
principality  in  lieu  of  Wismar  and  other  districte 
which  Mecklenburg  was  obliged  to  cede  tc 
Sweden. 

BauooBAnrr:  MtekUiihunfitchm  UrkwtdaibuA,  13  Toia^ 
Sohwarin.  1863  wqq.;  A.  Rudloff,  Otackiehu  M^dtigmhw^ 
pp.  54  WN.,  Beiiin.  1001;  Hanek.  KD,  vviia.  uL-iv^ 
"  p.  810. 
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(•2). 
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Sdantiat  (|  3). 
Mia.   Eddy'a  Work    aa  a 

(14). 
MiB.  Eddy  aa  a  Leader  (f  6). 


SCIBHCS,  CHRISTIAN. 

Tbe  Teaohliic  of  Chiiatiaa  Selenoa 
(10). 
n.  Jodioial  Eatimateof  the  Syatem. 

The  Theokvical  Situatkm  (|  1). 

MiB.  Eddy'a  Idealiam  (i  2). 

Her  Teaehing  (|  8). 

Soneatkm  aa  a  Baaia  (|  4). 

Praapeeta  (i  6). 
m.  Critical  View  of  the  Dootrines. 
Doetrine  of  Ciod  (|  1). 


Doetrine  of  tbe  Trinity  (f  2). 
Cbrwtotosy  (|  3). 
Doctrine  of  Christ'a  Pveaenee  (f  4). 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (|  5). 
Anthropolocy  (I  8). 
Doctrine  of  Sin  (|  7). 
Hie  Atonement  (|  8). 
Doctrine  of  Prayer  ((  0). 
Tbe  Seripturea  (|  10). 
» («  11). 


[Note:  "I  have  examined  this  article,  edited  it, 
and  now  approve  it." — Mart  Baker  O.  Eodt.*] 

L  The  Official  Statement:  Christian  Science, 
discovered  and  founded  by  the  Rev.  Mary  Baker 
Q.  Eddy,  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  as 
"a  system  of  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
founded  upon  principles  formulateid  by  Rev.  Mary 
Baker  O.  Eddy  and  combined  with  a  method  of 
treating  diseases  mentally.  'Christian  Science  is 
based  on  teachings  of  Scripture  which  it  interprets, 
giving  the  Christ  principle  and  rule  in  divine  meta- 
physics, which  heals  the  sick  and  sinner.  It  ez- 
plidns  all  cause  and  effect  as  mental,  and  shows  the 
scientific  relation  of  man  to  Ckxi.' "  The  full  ex- 
position of  this  Science  is  given  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  book. 
Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  first  published  in  1875. 

1.  The  Founder:  The  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Eddy's  unique  and  extraordinary  achievements  as 
a  religious  reformer  and  as  the  founder  and  leader 
of  a  religious  denomination,  which  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  has  gained  world-wide  recognition 
and  now  commands  the  allegiance  of  a  multitude  of 

*  Thia  approval  extenda,  of  course,  only  to  the  firrt  part 
of  thia  article,  which  is  printed  aa  aubmitted.  except  for 
ehanses  in  mstten  of  tsHPography  and  parssraphinc,  and 
in  the  incorporation  by  the  author  of  later  flgurea  and  ra- 
statementa  made  neoenary  by  revised  bases. 
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thinking  people,  naturally  divides  itself  Into  four 
chronological  periods:  her  early  preparation  for 
what  was  to  be  her  lifework;  her  discovery  of  Chiis- 
tian  Science  in  1866  and  her  pioneer  work  in  es- 
tablishing it;  her  career  as  a  teacher,  and  her 
crowning  success  as  a  leader. 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  bom  in  Bow,  near  Concord,  N.  H., 
July  16, 1821,  and  died  at  Chestnut  HiU,  Mass.,  Dee. 
3,  1910.  She  came  of  Scotch-English  stock  and 
nujibered  among  her  ancestors  Capt.  John  Love- 
-  _^-  well  of  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  a  famous 
^  Indian  fighter  and  Gen.  Henry 
Knox  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Her 
parents,  Mark  and  Abigail  Ambrose 
Baker,  were  earnest  Christians.  Her  motho-'s 
father.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ambroee,  founded  the 
NorUi  Congregational  Church  of  Concord,  N.  H, 
which  was  known  as  "Deacon  Ambrose's  church/' 
The  Baker  family  was  also  largely  interested  in  the 
establishing  of  tiie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  same  city.  Mrs.  Eddy's  great-grandfather. 
Captain  Joseph  Baker,  was  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  and  actively  assisted  the  province  to 
take  its  stand  for  the  new  republic.  His  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  Mrs.  Eddy's  grandfather,  were  all  soldiers 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The  early  trend  of 
Mrs.  Eddy's  thought  was  markedly  spiritual  and 
philosophical,  as  was  shewn  by  her  girlhood  choice 
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of  such  studies  as  natural  sdence,  logic,  and  moral 
philosophy.  At  an  early  age  she  wrote  verses, 
which  express  thoughts  akin  to  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  Her  inherent  breadth  of  view  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  in  her  girlhood 
she  joined  the  Congregational  Church,  she  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  elec- 
tion or  predestination.  In  addition  to  her  academic 
education,  Mrs.  Eddy  had  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion from  a  number  of  private  teachers,  among 
whom  was  her  brother  Albert  Baker,  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College  and  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
Mr.  Corser  of  Sanbomton  Bridge  Academy,  and 
Professor  Dyer  H.  Sanborn.  Her  careful  training, 
supplemented  by  years  of  research  and  study,  bore 
fruitage  in  her  writings,  which  were  voliuninous 
before  she  began  her  labors  as  a  Christian  Scientist. 
During  her  residence  in  the  South  as  the  wife  of 
Major  George  W.  Glover  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  she 
wrote  much  for  southern  magazines.  No  one  can 
study  her  writings  without  being  impressed  by  the 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  best  in  literature 
therein  displayed.  An  important  forerunner  of  her 
discovery  of  Christian  Science  was  Mrs,  Eddy's 
study  of  homeopathy,  which  she  entered  upon  in 
her  early  womanhood  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving her  health.  Her  aversion  to  the  dissecting- 
room  prevented  her  from  obtaining  an  expert 
knowledge  of  surgery  and  from  completing  her 
course,  but  her  experiments  in  homeopathy  were 
valuable  in  directing  her  attention  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  causation  is  mentaL 

Regarding  her  discovery  of  Christian  Science, 
Mrs.  Eddy  says  in  her  book.  Retrospection  and  /n- 
iraspectitm:  **  It  was  in  Massachusetts  in  February, 
1866,  that  I  discovered  the  Science  of  divine  meta- 
physical healing,  which  I  afterwards  named  Chris- 
tian Science.  The  discovery  came  to 
2.  The  "Dim-  p^^gg   ^   ^^ds   way.      During   twenty 

^TlwtifrTi  y®*"^  P"®''  ^  ™y  discovery,  I  had 
Science.  ^®^  ^O^g  *o  trace  all  physical  effects 
to  a  mental  cause;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1866  I  gained  the  scientific  certainty  that 
all  causation  was  mind  and  every  effect  a  mental 
phenomenon.  My  immediate  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  an  injury  caused  by  an  accident,  an  injury 
that  neither  medicine  nor  surgery  could  reach,  was 
the  falling  apple  that  led  me  to  the  discovery." 
Mrs.  Eddy  spent  the  next  three  years  in  retirement, 
studying  the  Bible  and  finding  there  the  principle 
and  rule  of  her  healing.  She  then  tested  her  healing 
system  practically  in  every  possible  way,  and  finally 
in  1875,  after  nine  years  of  preliminary  work,  wrote 
the  Christian  Science  text-book,  Science  and  Health 
with  Key  to  the  Scriptures.  Her  literary  output  after 
that  was  tremendous,  comprising  books,  sermons, 
essays,  polemics,  poems,  magazine  articles,  editorials. 
Her  chief  books  in  addition  to  Science  and  Health 
are:  Miscellaneoua  Writings  (1896);  Retrospection 
and  Introspection  (1802);  Prdpii  and  Press  (1898); 
Unity  of  Good  (1891);  Rudimental  Divine  Science 
(1891);  No  and  Yes  (1891);  Christian  Science  versus 
Pantheism  {189S);  Christian  Healing  (1886);  Peo- 
ples Idea  of  God  (1886);  Christ  and  Christmas 
(1897);  Message  to  the  Mother  Church  (1900);  Our 
Leader's  and  Communion  Messages  (1901). 
X.-19 


In  1879,  Mrs.  Eddy  organized  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
and  was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  This  body  was 
composed  of  twenty-six  members.  In  1895,  six- 
teen years  later,  the  chiu'ch,  to  accommodate  ite 
increased  membership,  erected  a  handsome  edifice 
on  the  comer  of  Falmouth  and  Norway  Streets, 
^^       Boston,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.    This 

teaUiT^f  ^^^  9hoMt  1,200  people.     In  June, 
the  Church  ^^^»  *  magnificent  new  structure,  ad- 

of  Christ   jou^^  t^  £^d  having  a  seating  ca- 

Solentlat!  pacity  of  5,000,  was  completed.  It 
cost  about  $2,000,000.  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston  is  known  as 
the  Mother  Church  of  this  denomination.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  denomination  had,  in  Jan.,  1911,  1,244 
branch  churches  and  societies,  holding  Simday 
services.  Chicago  has  nine  large  chiurches  with  five 
handsome  edifices.  Greater  New  York  has  twelve 
churches.  In  Greater  New  York  there  are  eight 
church  buildings.  First  Church  edifice  having  cost 
over  $1,150,000.  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  a  strong  or- 
ganization and  a  beautiful  granite  church,  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Eddy,  which  cost  over  $200,000.  Mrs. 
Eddy  located  this  chiu-ch,  bought  the  land,  started 
the  building,  and  paid  for  it,  part  of  the  money 
having  been  contributed  to  her  for  this  especial 
purpose  by  Christian  Scientists  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  wished  to  have  a  share  in  the  work. 
There  are  influential  Christian  Science  churches  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland,  San  Jos^, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Geveland,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Providence,  Toronto, 
and,  it  may  be  said,  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  firmly  es- 
tablished churches  in  London,  England,  of  which 
First  has  recently  completed  a  fine  edifice  at  Sloane 
Terrace,  S.  W.  The  organization  in  Manchester, 
England,  has  its  own  chiu-ch  edifice,  as  has  that  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  There  are  organizations  in 
Australia,  Germany,  France,  Scandinavia,  Holland, 
South  Africa,  South  America,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  The 
Philippines,  and  in  many  of  the  English  Colonies. 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in  Chicago, 

June  13,   1888,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 

Christian    Science    Association,    illustrates    Mrs. 

Eddy's  quality  as  a  publicist  and  in- 

^^T*^*     dicates  the  vital  importance  of  the 

Work  as    ™®ssage    entrusted     to    her.       Mrs. 

a  Teacher.  Eddy  had  been  invited  to  this  gather- 
ing as  a  guest,  and  one  of  her  stipu- 
lations on  accepting  the  invitation  had  been  that 
she  should  not  he  called  upon  to  speak.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Central  Music  Hall,  then  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  city.  When  Mrs.  Eddy  arrived  at  the 
hall,  she  not  only  found  a  great  assembly,  which 
occupied  every  seat  and  every  foot  of  standing-room, 
extending  out  even  into  the  corridors,  but  she  was 
also  astounded  to  learn  that  she  was  announced 
as  the  only  speaker.  Catehing  her  theme  as  she 
walked  from  the  entrance  to  the  platform,  she  de- 
livered extemporaneously  the  remarkable  address, 
"Science  and  the  Senses,"  which  may  be  found  in 
her  Miscellaneous  Writings,  The  effect  of  her  words 
was  so  great  that  many  authenticated  cases  of 
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healing  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  the  au- 
dience. Modem  thought,  to  which  the  term,  **  the 
effect  of  mind  on  the  body/'  is  a  psychological  and 
medical  commonplace,  finds  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend the  crassly  materialistic  conditions  which 
confronted  Mrs.  Eddy  when,  in  1867,  she  taught 
her  first  student  the  elements  of  the  theory  and 
practise  of  Christian  Science.  As  she  claimed, 
and  as  her  followers  firmly  believe,  her  new 
light  on  the  Bible  and  on  the  sayings  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  came  as  a  divine  revelation,  as  a 
result  of  which  she  was  able  to  demonstrate  through 
spiritual  means  only  the  truth  of  Jesus'  statement, 
''These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,"  by 
healing  the  sick,  reforming  the  sinner,  and  even 
raising  those  pronounced  dead  by  reputable  materia 
tnedica  practitioners.  She  had  formulated  a  new 
system  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  medicine — 
a  system  which  annihilated  the  accepted  belief  in 
the  reality  and  substantiality  of  matter;  and  she 
stood  before  the  whole  world  its  sole  advocate.  As 
soon  as  she  foimd  one  individual  willing  to  learn  of 
her  discovery,  she  began  teaching,  and  from  this 
humble  beginning  developed  the  educational  sys- 
tem, which  has  made  Christian  Science  an  inter- 
national propaganda.  "  The  motive  of  my  earliest 
labors  has  never  changed,"  writes  Mrs.  Eddy  in 
Retrospedian  and  Introspection.  **  It  was  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  hiunanity  by  a  sanitary  system 
that  should  include  all  moral  and  religious  reform." 
In  1881,  Mrs.  Eddy  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts — ^the  only  one  of 
the  sort  ever  granted — and  organised  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical  College,  in  which  during  the 
eight  succeeding  years  she  taught  over  4,000  persons. 
Many  of  these  Were  indigent  students,  who  received 
their  tuition  free.  It  was  her  custom  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  worthy  applicants  to  avail  them- 
selves gratuitously  of  her  personal  instruction.  In 
1889,  she  closed  the  college,,  notwithstanding  that 
hundreds  of  applicants  were  awaiting  admission. 
Her  purpose  in  doing  this  was  to  secure  time  to  re- 
vise Science  and  Health  and  further  to  extend  her 
field  of  labor.  Later  she  established  a  board  of 
education,  based  on  the  college,  which  board  is  now 
in  active  operation.  Mrs.  Eddy  founded  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Journal  in  Apr.,  1883,  and  was  for  many 
years  its  editor  as  well  as  its  chief  contributor. 
She  founded  the  Christian  Science  Quarterly  in  1890, 
the  Christian  Science  Sentinel  in  1898,  Der  Christian 
Science  Herald  (in  German)  in  1902,  and  The  Chris- 
Han  Science  Monitor,  a  daily  newspaper,  in  1908. 
She  gave  these  periodicals  to  her  church  together 
with  the  plant  of  the  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society.  For  many  years  her  only  income  was  from 
the  sale  of  her  books  and  the  interest  on  her  in- 
vestments. She  healed  the  sick  and  the  sinner  with- 
out price.  She  contributed  a  large  portion  of  her 
means  to  various  charities  and  public  enterprises. 
She  was  also  public-spirited  and  took  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  her  state  and  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  betterment  of  her  own  city.  She  was  simple 
in  her  tastes  and  habits,  pxmctual  and  systematic  in 
her  work. 

The  organisation,  nature,  constitution,  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  Mother  Church,  its  tenets,  its  church 


manual,  and  its  special  form  of  public  service  are  ail 
of  BIrs.  Eddy's  devising.  They  are  in  most  respects 
_  _^  unique,  without  precedoit  in  churd 
Bddyaaa  ®co^<'°^y>  proofs  of  her  wisdom,  and 
Iitailtr  evidence  of  her  ability  as  a  leader. 
While  the  business  of  the  CSiureh  d 
Christ,  Scientist,  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  inspiration  and  fountain  head  of  the  series 
of  remarkable  steps,  which  have  brought  Christiia 
Science  to  the  fore  so  unswervingly  and  so  rapidir. 
can  be  traced  to  this  modest  and  unassuming,  but 
strong  and  resourceful  woman.  It  is  impossible  to 
investigate  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  majority 
of  her  acts  without  coming  to  the  inevitable  ocs- 
elusion  that  she  was  divinely  directed.  Oe£ 
can  not  study  Mrs.  Eddy's  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  as  it  is  given  in  "Science  an^ 
Health"  without  being  strongly  impressed  by  the 
absolute  absence  of  literalism  in  her  exegeas  of  the 
Scripture,  the  spirituality,  idealistic  morality,  and 
pure  ethics  of  Christian  Science.  The  First  Churdi 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  has  no  creed,  but  the  fund^ 
mentals  of  Christian  Science  are  stated  in  the  f  ona 
of  church  tenets,  written  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  which  even- 
person  joining  the  Moth^  Church  is  required  to 
sign.  These  tenets  are  copyrighted  and  published  in 
Science  and  Health,  from  which  they  are  reprinted 
with  Mrs.  Eddy's  permission: 

1.  As  adhsmts  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspind  Woxd  of 
the  Bible  as  our  suffieieot  guide  to  etemal  Life. 

2.  We  acknowledge  and  adoie  one  aupreme  and  infixutt 
God.  We  acknowledge  Hia  aon  one  Chxiat;  the  Holy  Gboft 
or  uivine  Comforter;  and  man  aa  Qod*a  image  and  likoieRB. 

3.  We  acknowledge  Qod'a  fotgiveneaa  of  ain  in  the  deatme- 
tion  of  ain  and  the  apiritual  understanding  that  casts  ost 
evil  aa  unreal.  But  tlie  belief  in  ain  is  puniahed.  ao  loag  is 
the  belief  lasta. 

4.  We  acknowledge  Jemia'  atonement  aa  the  evidence  of 
divine,  efficaoioua  Love,  unfolding  man*8  unity  with  God 
Uuou^  Christ  Jesus  the  Wayahower;  and  we  acknowkdse 
that  man  ia  saved  through  Christ,  through  Truth.  Life,  ioi 
Love  aa  demonatrated  by  the  Galilean  Prophet  in  the  heal- 
ing of  the  aiok  and  overcoming  of  ain  and  death. 

5.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of  Jeaua  and  his 
raaurrsction  aerved  to  uplift  faith  and  undenrtanding  to 
understand  eternal  life,  even  the  allneas  of  Soul,  Spirit,  and 
the  nothingness  of  matter. 

6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  watch  and  pray  for  that 
Mind  to  be  in  us  which  was  alao  in  Jeaua  Christ;  to  do  unto 
others  aa  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us;  and  to  be  mem- 
ful,  juat,  and  purs. 

Christian  Science  churches  have  no  pastors  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  and  no  persons! 
preaching.  In  1895,  in  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity in  the  statement  of  Christian  Science,  Mrs. 
Eiddy  ordained  the  Bible  and  Science  and  Health 
as  the  impersonal  pastor  of  the  denominatioiL 
The  Sunday  services  are  presided  over  by  read- 
ers, usually  chosen  from  among  the  members  of 
the  church,  who  serve  a  tenn  of  three  years. 
These  readers  present  a  lesson-sermon,  prepared  by 
a  conunittee  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Publishing  Society,  which  consists  of  a  compi- 
lation of  Scriptural  texts  with  correlative  passage 
from  the  Christian  Science  text-book.  Li  corre- 
spondence with  the  order  in  other  churches,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service  includes  Scripture-reading, 
hymns,  prayer,  and  benediction.  The  Wedneedar 
evening  meeting  is  devoted  to  individual  testi- 
monies and  experiences.    The  branch  churches  cod- 
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form  to  requirements  stated  in  the  Manual  of  the 
Mother  Church,  but  they  have  their  separate  con- 
gregational government.  The  readers,  who  conduct 
the  services  in  branch  churches,  must  be  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  Mother  Church  and  are 
subject  to  its  discipline.  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pounding Christian  Science  and  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  at  large,  Mrs.  Eddy 
constituted  through  the  Mother  Church  a  body  of 
qualified  speakers  called  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Lectureship.  The  members  are  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  various  churches,  which  are  re- 
quired to  give  at  least  one  lecture  annually,  to 
which  the  public  is  freely  invited.  The  denomina- 
tion also  provides  publication  committees,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  correct  misstatements  in  the  public 
press  regarding  Christian  Science  or  Christian  Sci- 
entists. It  will  be  seen  that  although  of  compara- 
tively recent  development,  the  Christian  Science 
denomination  is  completely  organised  down  to 
details. 

The  Christian  Science  text-book  sets  forth  Chris- 
tian Science  as  a  religious  system  based  upon  Scrip- 
tural teachings.    It  elucidates  faithfully  the  great 
fact  that  God  is  the  only  cause  and  creator;   that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and 
T^'  ^     likeness;  that "  all  is  infinite  Mind  and 
Tr^VI^  its  infinite  manifestation.^'    Christian 
Science  affirms  that  God  is  Person  in 
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Soienca.  ^®  infinite  sense,  but  not  in  the  hu- 
manly circumscribed  sense;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  "the 
spirit  of  truth'';  that  Christ  is  the  spiritual  idea, 
the  image  of  divine  Mind  which  is  one  with 
the  Father.  By  means  of  direct  logical  deduc- 
tions from  these  premises,  the  Christian  Science 
text-book  teaches  that  sin,  disease,  and  all  the 
woes  of  mankind,  though  seemingly  real  to  mor- 
tals, have  no  divine  authority;  that  they  are 
material,  erring,  mortal  phenomena,  must  be  so 
recognised  and  overcome  by  spiritual  imderstand- 
ing  of  divine  reality.  This  eternal  verity  gives  hope 
and  courage  to  those  afflicted  with  disease  by  reveal- 
ing to  them  the  divine  power,  which  heals  and  saves 
mankind.  Christian  Science  has  no  kinship  with 
pantheism,  theosophy,  spiritualism,  Hinduism,  or 
hypnotism.  It  holds  that  man  is  inseparable  from 
Deity,  being,  as  Scripture  declares,  the  image,  ex- 
pression, or  likeness  of  God,  but  denies  that  he  is 
part  of  God  as  pantheism  teaches.  Christian 
Science  recognizes  no  mind  apart  from  God.  Its 
practise  is  in  harmony  with  Jesus's  declaration, 
•'Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  It  therefore 
repudiates  the  action  or  influence  of  the  hmnan 
mind  or  will  as  employed  in  hypnotism.  In  the 
practise  of  Christian  Science,  human  will  is  stilled 
and  the  divine  will  governs. 

Healing  the  sick  is  not  the  prime  mission  of 
Christian  Science.  Its  higher  mission  is  to  effect 
the  trimnph  over  all  evil.  Bodily  improvement 
follows  as  the  natural  sequence  of  spiritual  re- 
generation. It  holds  that  the  evil-doer  is  surely 
(Ml  the  road  to  doom  though  he  may  not  yet  have 
realised  this,  while  the  well-doer  is  in  the  right  path 
though  he  may  not  yet  understand  it,  for  "whatso- 
ever a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."    Giris- 


tian  Science  teaches  that  true  and  effectual  prayer  is 
the  spiritual  realisation  of  divine  Truth  and  Love 
and  of  God's  infinitude  and  omnipotence,  which 
lifts  mortals  above  the  power  of  sin  and  disease. 

Lewis  C.  Strang. 
n.  Judicial  Estimate  of  the  System:  The  human 
soul  was  never  so  insistent  as  it  is  to-day  on  some- 
thing adequate  to  rest  upon.    It  wants  to  know 
experimentally  and  immediately  that  God  is  all  in 
all.    Orthodoxy  is  to  some  no  longer  satisfying; 
historic  forms  to  an  increasing  number  seem  hope- 
lessly   inflexible.    Coin   current  ages 
X.  The      long  in  the  soul's  vocabulary  has  lost 
Theological  much  of  its  luster  and  not  a  little  of 
Situation,   its  acceptability.   Meanwhile,  prophets 
true  and  false  are  crying  ever3rwhere: 
"Repent  ye:  for  the  kingdom  is  at  hand."    One 
prophetic  voice  was  heard  above  all   others,  the 
voice   of  Mrs.   Eddy;    and  it  gained   a  hearing 
both  unexpected  and  phenomenal.    Though  there 
are  at  most  not  more  perhaps  than  70,000  actual 
members   in  the  Christian  Science  organization, 
these  are  representative  of  a  larger  number  of  ad- 
herents.   It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  astound- 
ing growth  of  Christian  Science.    Materialism  is  a 
spent  force.    The  world  has  given  it  fair  trial  and 
is    turning   definitely  from   it.     Materialism  has 
neither  satisfied  the  deeper  yearnings  of  the  soul 
nor  met  the  body's  constant  needs. 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  the  first  person  in  the  modem  world 
to  proclaim  the  psychic  kingdom  so  convincingly 
as  "^o  gain  a  respectable  following  and  organize  it  into 
a  compact  cult  not  to  be  dismissed  by 
2,  Mrs.     smart  criticism  or  unintelligent  abuse. 
Eddy's      She  did  not,   to  be  sure,  think  the 
Idealism,    psychic  problem  through.    She  knew 
neither  the  evolution  of  philosophy 
nor  the  content  of  psychology.    She  had  reach  but 
not  grasp.    With  no  sense  of  humor  she  could  bear 
to  quote  in  introduction  to  a  book  for  which  she 
claimed  a  more  than  "human  origin"  those  well- 
known  burlesque  lines  of  Fichte's  Idealism: 

"  1, 1. 1. 1  itaelf.  I. 
The  izuride  and  the  outside,  the  what  and  the  why. 
The  when  and  the  where,  the  low  and  the  high, 
AU  1, 1, 1. 1  itself,  I." 

Mrs.  Eddy  was  an  idealist,  but  had  no  disposition  to 
be  one  with  other  idealists.  She  would  stand  alone, 
associated  not  with  man  but  God.  Sometimes  she 
so  used  language  as  to  give  the  impression  that 
her  proper  place  was  in  the  Trinity.  These  were 
her  words  in  1906:  God  is  "divine  Principle — ^as 
Life,  represented  by  the  Father;  as  Truth,  repre- 
sented by  the  Son;  as  Love,  represented  by  the 
Mother."  Sometimes,  as  a  few  years  earlier,  she 
allowed  the  reader's  mind  to  drift  another  way 
in  verse  like  this: 

"  Aa  in  Blessed  Palestine's  hour,  so  in  our  age 
"Ha  the  same  hand  unfolds  His  power  and  writes  the 

VW.MA    »» 

page. 

And  the  leader  of  the  cult  in  New  York  CSty  once 
wrote  Mrs.  Eddy  thus :  ' '  They  who  refuse  to  accept 
you  as  God's  messenger,  or  ignore  the  message 
which  you  bring,  will  not  get  up  by  some  other 
way,  but  will  come  short  of  salvation." 

However  Mrs.  Eddy  might  describe  herself,  she 
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aeted  as  one  having  unique  authority.    Being  unable 

to  see  that  spirit  can  be  both  original  and  ultimate 

and  yet  for  all  practical  purposes  mat- 

3*  Her     ter  may  have  the  character  and  eom- 

Teaching.  position  which  it  appears  for  this  earth- 
ly while  to  have  subject  to  laws  which 
must  be  obeyed,  she  ventured  to  explain  not  how 
God  actually  works  but  how  He  ought  in  her  judg- 
ment to  work,  and  stilled  in  advance  all  criticism  of 
what  might  appear  to  some  as  presumption  with 
the  announcement  that  she  is  not  *'  apart  from  God/' 
she  moved  on  to  the  assertion  that  God  does  work 
as  she  described,  that  evolution  both  in  matter  and 
in  spirit  is  but  the  explication  of  her  theory  of  life. 
Historic  Christianity  she  dismissed  as  summarily  as 
science  and  philosophy.  The  Trinity  was  to  Mrs. 
Eddy  a  variable  and  not  a  constant.  Sometimes 
she  assigned  the  third  place  in  the  Trinity  to  Chzia- 
tian  Science;  sometimes  she  kept  it  for  herself. 
When  she  did  not  write  that  "  the  true  Logos  is  de- 
monstrably Christian  ^ience"  she  was  sure  to  say 
that  "Jesus  is  the  human  man  and  Christ  is  the 
divine"  and  to  allow  one  of  her  accredited  teachers 
to  teach  that  "Jesus  of  Nasareth  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  real  Christ."  One  of  the  Sacraments  she 
abandoned  altogether,  putting  in  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  a  Galilean  br^ddast,  and  the  other 
she  evacuated  of  its  historic  meaning.  Prayer  she 
robbed  of  its  petitional  element  and  turned  it  into 
declaration  of  existing  facts.  To  evil  she  denied 
all  real  existence  and  yet  was  obsessed  habitually 
by  what  she  called  malicious  <iniTTiitl  magnetism 
which  had  all  the  attributes  of  the  legendary  devil 
except  his  horns  and  hoofs.  In  spite  of  these 
limitEitions  and  crudities,  Mrs.  Eddy  won  a  fol- 
lowing as  obedient  to  her  every  wish  as  any 
modem  anny  is  to  its  commander.  Convinced 
that  Spirit  is  invincible  and  that  "matter  and 
mortal  body  are  the  illusions  of  human  belief," 
she  lived  up  to  her  convictions  in  the  face  of 
every  jeer  and  joke.  Insistent  that  "mind  is  all 
in  all"  and  that  "health  is  not  a  condition  of 
matter  but  of  mind,"  she  would  heal  every  ill  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  by  explaining  to  the  seeming  ill  that 
things  are  not  what  they  seem  and — ^to  quote  one 
authorised  to  speak  for  her — **  though  the  evidences 
of  the  senses  may  declare  to  the  contrary  we  should 
still  stick  to  the  spiritual  truth  and  i^ould  con- 
tinue to  denoimce  the  false  evidences."  Broken 
bones  and  contagious  diseases  may  appear  a  little 
stubborn  because  they  have  on  their  side  a  public 
opinion  not  yet  penneated  by  the  Christian  Science 
spirit.  Defer  a  while,  said  Mrs.  Eddy,  to  public 
iU-inf  ormedness.  The  time  will  come  when  the  limb 
lost  in  a  railway  accident  may  be  replaced  "as 
readily  as  the  lobster's  claw,"  and  boards  of  health, 
she  evidently  thought,  understand  with  her  that  con- 
tagion is  "engendered  solely  by  mortal  belief." 

Exactly  what  the  therapeutic  value  of  Christian 
Science  is  no  one  knows.  The  cures  so  widely  ad- 
vertised have  never  been  subjected  to  any  search- 
ing test  which  satisfies  the  trained  pathologist. 
Judge  Clifford  P.  Smith  solemnly  affirms  that 
Christian  Science  has  cured  every  kind  of  illness 
known  to  medicine,  and  Mrs.  Eddy  claimed  to 
have  added  to  the  list  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  the 


causing  of  an  apple  blossom  to  unfold  in  January. 
Although    the    full    measure    of    the  efficacy  of 

Christian  Science  healing  is  not  known 

4.  Suggea-  it  is  known  that  the  principle  of  sug- 

tion  as  a  gestion  underlies  the  cure  in   every 

Basis.       Christian  Science  case  as  in  every  other 

case  oi  mental  healing.  The  disavow&l 
of  the  principle  is  either  ignorance  or  fatuous  poHc}'. 
In  no  other  cult  has  auto-suggestion  proved  so 
powerful.  Through  the  complete  isolation  of  the 
patient  from  all  alien  influences  the  suggestion  in 
many  instances  amounts  to  hypnotism,  which  is 
nothing  but  suggestion  narrowed  and  in  cons^ 
quence  profound.  If  Christian  Science  were  to  cos- 
fine  its  therapeutic  activity  to  diseases  in  which 
— as  practically  all  peychologLsts  and  pathologi5t5 
agree  to-day — ^there  is  proper  place  for  it,  much 
criticism  of  its  therapeutic  methods  would  promptly 
disappear.  It  is  only  the  Christian  Science  dis- 
regard of  the  distinction,  which  if  not  always  evi- 
dent  yet  is  usually  existent,  between  the  organic 
and  the  functional  in  disease  that  causes  disqmet 
and  has  led  in  some  sections  to  active  legislatioD 
to  protect  children,  small  and  great,  from  the  dan- 
gers existing  in  a  rapidly  advancing  civilization, 
which  often  experiments  first,  someUxnes  with 
disastrous  consequences,  and  later  f ormul&tes  iu 
theories. 

The  life-story  of  the  founder  of  Christian  Science 
has  been  told  both  by  unfriendly  and  friendly  handa. 
and  the  result  has  been  to  minimise  her  claims 
to  sanctity.    If  the  public  is  not  inclined  to-day  to 

take  the  attitude  of  those  who  loine 

S  Ptos-    her  best  and,  because  they  read  no 

pects.       records  save  those  she  approves,  knov 

her  least,  it  has  no  longer  any  disposi- 
tion to  deny  that  from  the  standpoint  of  achieve- 
ment Mrs.  Eddy  stood  alone  among  the  women  of 
the  world.  The  mystery  surrounding  both  the 
founder  and  the  faith  is  gone.  But  the  fact  re 
mains  that  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers  idenli- 
fied  themselves  as  have  no  other  people  in  the 
world  with  the  religious  and  the  philosophical  re- 
volt against  materialism,  and  if  as  years  go  by  they 
prove  wise  enough  to  eliminate  the  crass  and  the 
crude,  the  foolish  and  the  dangerous,  and  to 
profit  by  the  criticism,  not  all  of  which  has  been 
iU-natuied  or  disrespectful,  ^vdiich  they  have  d 
late  received,  Christian  Science  may  become  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  Ltican  P.  Pownix. 

m.  Critical  View  of  the  Doctrines:  Christian 
Science,  as  a  distinct  cult,  dates  back  to  1866,  when 
Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Grover  Eddy  formulated  its  teach- 
ings or  principles  into  a  system.  In  1875  her  book. 
Science  and  HeaUhf  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  was 
published  and  since  then  has  been  the  recognized 
text-book  of  Christian  Science,  and  is  given  a  place 
side  by  side  with  the  Bible.  Mrs.  Eddy  claimed  that 
forty-odd  years  ago  she  discovered  "  the  Christ 
Science,"  which  i^e  named  "  Christian  Science." 
and  also  that  her  book  came  to  her  as  a  direct  rev- 
elation from  God.  This  latter  claim  is  made  in  the 
book  itself  and  in  many  utterances  of  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  her  followers.  How  definite  this  claim  is  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  quotation  from  The 
Boston  Heraldf  of  Dec.  2,  1900,  which  appeared  in 
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that  paper  over  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Eddy:  "  I 
should  blush  to  write  of  '  Science  and  Health,  with 
Key  to  the  Scriptures,'  as  I  have  were  it  of  human 
origin,  and  I,  apart  from  God,  its  author.  But  as  I 
was  only  a  scribe,  echoing  the  harmonies  of  Heaven 
in  divine  metaphysics,  I  can  not  be  super-modest  in 
my  estimate  of  the  Christian  Science  text-book." 

The  present  has  to  do  with  Christian  Science  only 
as  a  religious  system;  and  with  an  authorized  copy 
of  Science  and  Healthf  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  in 
hand  (74th  ed.,  1803,  103d  ed.,  1806),  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
system. 

Any  sjrstem  of  thought  or  philosophy,   which 

claims  to  be  a  religious  system,  must  be  tested  first 

by  its  idea  of  God.    In  this  department 

X.  Doctrine  Christian  Science  is  a  confused  and  con- 

of  God.  fusing  system.  It  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  pantheism  and  platonism,  borrow- 
ing from  both  and  differing  from  each.  The  panthe- 
ism of  the  East  admitted  the  reality  of  the  imiverse 
and  taught  that  it  is  God.  Christian  Science  denies 
the  reality  of  matter  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed., 
p.  173),  teaches  that  mind  is  all  and  identifies  mind 
with  God  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  pp.  166, 
171).  This  is  the  old  monism,  of  which  J.  G.  Fichte 
was  the  foremost  apostle.  He  declared  that  God 
alone  is  and  beside  him  is  nothing.  Christian  Sci- 
ence says  that  **  nothing  possesses  reality  or  exist- 
ence except  Mind,  God  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  226).  The 
following  sentences,  foimd  everywhere  on  the  pages 
of  Science  and  Health,  give  the  belief  of  this  system. 
*'  In  Christian  Science  we  learn  that  God  is  definite- 
ly individual,  and  not  personal  ";  "An  individual 
God  rather  than  a  personal  God."  This  individual- 
ity is  defined  as  "  the  infinite  and  divine  principle." 
Again,  **  (jod  is  a  spirit,  and  spirit  is  divine  princi- 
ple." And  definitely  is  it  stated,  "  God  is  divine 
principle."  "  God  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  divine 
Principle "  (103d  ed.,  pp.  225-227).  This  is  the 
answer  given  to  the  question,  "  What  is  God?  " 
"  God  is  divine  Principle,  supreme  incorporeal  being, 
Mmd,  Spirit,  Soul,  Life,  Truth,  Love  "  (103d  ed., 
p.  461).  On  the  same  page  it  is  declared  that  these 
terms  are  synonymous  and  that  they  are  "  intended 
to  express  the  nature,  essence,  and  wholeness  of 
Deity."  The  system  identifies  the  existence  of  Gkxl 
with  the  existence  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being. 
"  Crod,  without  the  image  and  likeness  of  himself, 
would  be  a  nonentity,  or  Mind  unexpressed  "  (103d 
ed.,  p.  190).  **  Man  is  coexistent  with  God  "  (103d 
ed.,  p.  473).  According  to  this  system  God  is  Prin- 
ciple, is  love,  is  Life,  is  Truth:  but  principle  without 
personality,  love  without  a  lover,  life  without  a  liv- 
ing being,  truth  without  any  consciousness.  Mrs. 
Eddy's  favorite  word  for  God  is  Principle,  an  abso- 
lute depersonalised  term,  one  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  ideas  of  consciousness,  volition,  or  feel- 
ing. Mrs.  Eddy  says,  '^  God  is  good,  God  is  truth, 
God  is  love."  But  she  says  more  than  that  and  it 
is  that  addition  which  defines  Christian  Science; 
for  she  declares:  "  Good  is  God,  truth  is  God,  love 
is  God."  Thus  Mrs.  Eddy  puts  attributes  of  God 
in  the  place  of  God,  and  deifies  the  attributes.  All 
admit  that  God  is  good,  is  truth,  is  love,  but  objec- 
tion arises  when  it  is  said  that  good  is  God,  truth  is 


God,  love  is  God.  There  are  many  detached  sen* 
tences  in  Science  and  Health  which  any  Bible  stu- 
dent would  accept  as  true  expressions  of  the  Bib- 
lical idea  of  God,  but  these  sentences  are  offset  by 
others  which  teach  the  very  opposite  ideas.  Pres. 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce,  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, holds  that  ''  much  of  the  success  of  Christian 
Science  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  vague  phraseology 
is  equally  acceptable  to  the  evangelical  Christian 
and  to  the  atheist.  The  average  Christian,  approach- 
ing the  Christian  Science  creed  on  one  side,  hears 
that  God  is  '  spirit,  omnipresent  and  eternal ';  and 
at  once  accepts  the  teaching.  The  atheist,  coming 
up  on  the  other  side,  hears  that  God  is  '  principle, 
truth,  harmony,'  and  he  can  accept  it  without  the 
slightest  change  of  position "  (Search-Lights  an 
Christian  Science,  New  York,  1899). 

A  system  is  to  be  judged  not  by  isolated  sen- 
tences, but  by  its  tone  and  tendency,  its  ultimate 
reach.  The  essential  idea  of  God  presented  in  Chris- 
tian Science  is  that  God  is  principle,  not  personal- 
ity. As  such  the  God  of  Christian  Science  has  no 
existence  apart  from  the  mind  or  life  that  thinks 
God.  President  Faunce  tells  of  a  young  man  who 
had  passed  through  Christian  Science  into  atheism, 
who,  when  asked  to  describe  the  path  he  had  trav- 
ersed, answered:  ''The  Christian  Science  teacher 
began  by  thoroughly  persuading  me  that  God  is  not 
personal,  but  is  pure '  Principle.'  After  some  months 
I  accepted  that;  and  then  I  said  to  myself:  '  What 
is  a  principle?  Does  it  have  real  existence?  Is  it 
an  entity  or  reality?  '  I  soon  saw  that  a  '  principle  ' 
is  simply  an  idea  of  my  own  mind,  and  when  the 
Scientist  dissolved  my  God  into  '  principle  '  I  ceased 
to  believe  in  any  God  whatever.  I  now  believe  sim- 
ply in  myself." 

This  is  the  ultimate  of  the  Christian  Science  idea 
of  God,  it  teaches  one  to  find  the  spiritual  reality, 
the  "  divine  principle, "  within  himself.  But  this  does 
not  accord  with  Biblical  teaching,  which  is  that 
God  is  Spirit,  distinct  from  nature  which  he  has 
created:  that  he  is  a  being  who  wills  and  loves,  who 
is  to  be  obeyed  and  loved;  a  real,  substantive  exist- 
ence, a  self-conscious,  intelligent,  voluntary  agent; 
a  being  who  can  say  "  I  am,"  and  to  whom  we  can 
say  **  Thou  ";  a  being  on  whom  men  are  dependent 
and  to  whom  they  are  accountable.  Christian  Sci- 
ience  denies  all  this  in  denying  personality  to  God. 
Since  the  God  of  Christian  Science  is  other  and  less 
than  personal,  he  is  other  and  less  than  the  Chris- 
tian's God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

After  defining  God  as  Principle,  the  question  is 

asked,  "  Is  there  more  than  one  Principle?  "    (Sci- 

ence  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  461).    And  the  answer 

is:    ''  There  is  not.    There  is  but  one 

2,  Doctrine  Life,  one  Truth,  one  Love;  and  this  is 

of  the       God."     On  page  227  is  this  definite 

Trinity,  statement  concerning  the  Trinity: 
"  Life,  Truth,  and  Love  constitute  the 
triune  God,  or  triply  divine  Principle.  They  repre- 
sent a  trinity  in  unity,  three  in  one — the  same  in 
essence,  thoiigh  multiform  in  office:  God  the  Father; 
Christ  the  type  of  Sonship;  Di\'ine  Science,  or  the 
Holy  Comforiter.  These  three  express  the  three- 
fold, essential  nature  of  the  Infinite."    Such  utter- 
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anoes  as  these  are  out  of  harmony  with  all  that 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  which  represent  the  Eter- 
nal God  as  manifesting  himself  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  (Matt,  xxviii.  19;  I  Cor.  xii.  4-6;  II  Cor.  xiii. 
14;  I  Pet.  i.  2,  etc.). 

The  position  of  Christian  Science  oonoeming  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  radicaUy  diffeis 
from  that  generally  accepted.  To  begin  with,  Chris- 
tian Science  teaches  that "  Mary's  conception  of  him 
(Jesus  Christ)  was  spiritual  "  (Science 

$.  ChiUh  and  Healih,  103d  ed.,  p.  228).  This  is 
toiogy.  what  Mrs.  Eddy  says  of  it:  "  The  illu- 
mination of  Mary's  spiritual  sense  put 
to  silenoe  material  law,  and  its  order  of  generation, 
and  brought  forth  her  child  by  the  revelation  of 
Truth,  demonstrating  God  (Principle)  as  the  Father 
of  men  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  334).  There  is  need  to  ob- 
serve closely  this  claim  of  Christian  Science.  It 
claims  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  such  to  be  the 
generating  cause  of  Jesus.  But  if  of  Jesus,  why  not 
of  other  children?  Mrs.  Eddy  meets  the  question 
by  the  statement:  "  The  time  cometh  when  the 
spiritual  origin  of  man,  the  Science  which  ushered 
Jesus  into  human  presence,  will  be  understood 
and  demonstrated  ";  but  "  until  it  is  learned  that 
generation  rests  on  no  sexual  basis,"  Mrs.  Eddy 
advises,  ''  let  marriage  continue "  (103d  ed.,  p. 
274).  Of  the  existence  of  this  tenet  of  Christian 
Science  multitudes  of  the  adherents  of  the  system 
have  no  knowledge.  But  it  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  the  structure  of  the  whole  eystem  and  is 
essentially  immoral.  No  accusation  of  immoral 
practise  is  brought  against  Christian  Scientists,  jret 
the  accusation  of  immorality  must  be  laid  against 
this  teaching  of  Christian  Science.  Though  it  is  an 
absuixi  and  preposterous  teaching  and  might  con- 
ceivably be  laughed  out  of  court,  still  it  ean  not  be 
merely  laughed  at  as  teaching  what  is  subversive  of 
the  marriage  relation.  In  her  Mieodlaneous  Wri- 
Hngs  (p.  288)  Mrs.  Eddy  asks  the  question,  **  Is 
marriage  nearer  right  than  celibacy?  "  and  this  is 
her  answer:  *^  Human  knowledge  indicates  that  it 
is,  while  science  indicates  that  it  is  not." 

In  harmony  with  this  notion  concerning  his  con- 
ception Christian  Science  denies  the  actual  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  .so  the  reality  of  his  person. 
Mary  did  not  give  birth  to  an  actual  body,  but  to  a 
spiritual  idea,  an  idea  produced  by  her  communion 
with  the  divine  Principle.  She  gave  birth  to  an 
ideal.  But  what  Jesus  said  of  himself  is  the  oppo- 
site of  this.  He  said:  "  A  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and 
bones  as  ye  see  me  have  "  (Luke  xxiv.  39).  In 
explanation  of  this  utterance  Mrs.  Eddy  8a3r8:  "  To 
accommodate  himself  to  immature  ideas  of  spiritual 
power — ^for  spirituality  was  possessed  only  in  a 
limited  degree,  even  by  his  disciples — Jesus  called 
the  body,  which  by  this  power  he  raised  from  the 
grave,  '  flesh  and  bones '  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  209).  In 
the  theory  of  Christian  Science  flesh  is  an  illusion, 
therefore  Christ  did  not  come  in  the  flesh.  There 
is  a  verse  in  St.  John  which  may  well  be  quoted  in 
this  connection:  "  Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of 
God:  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God;  and  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  como  in  the  flesh 
is  not  of  God;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  anti-Christ, 


whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  diould  come;  and 
even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world  "  (I  John  iv. 
2-3). 

Christian  Science  deals  with  Christ  as  a  dual  exists 

ence,  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  Jesus  and  the 

Christ.    Jesus  is  a  mortal  belief  which  has  disap- 

peuwi  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed^ 

4.  Doctrine  p.  229).  Christ  is  a  prindi^e,  a  spiri- 
of  Chrisf  i  tual  idea,  which  continues  "  to  exist  in 
Pratcoce.    the  eternal  order  of  Divine  (Chrisdan) 

Sdenoe."  According  to  this  teaching 
the  only  Christ  which  humanity  has  to-day  is  Chris- 
tian Science  (103d  ed.,  p.  293).  That  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  teaching  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  sustained  by  the  teaching  in  Science  and 
HeaUh  that  Christ  is  **  Divine  Science."  Here  is  a 
sentence  from  that  volume:  ''  There  is  but  one  way 
to  Heaven  and  harmony,  and  Christ,  Divine  Sci- 
ence, shows  us  that  way."  Another  thing  that  sus- 
tains the  inference  that  Christian  Science  is  hu- 
manity's Christ,  is  the  t<eaching  that  identifies  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  with  Christian  Science  (103d 
ed.,  pp.  43,  293).  Mn.  Eddy  says,  "  The  second 
appearance  of  Jesus  is  unquestionably  the  spiritual 
advent  of  the  advancing  idea  of  God  in  Christian 
Science  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  126).  Adherents  of  Oiria- 
tian  Science  may  not  accept  this  teaching,  but  they 
readily  fall  into  the  habit  of  attributing  to  Christian 
Science  the  blessings  which  they  receive  and  their 
praise  is  all  of  Christian  Science.  The  leaders  en- 
courage this  and  they  are  consistent  in  doing  so, 
for  in  their  teaching,  if  not  in  their  convictions, 
Christian  Science  is  the  CThrist  present  and  opera- 
tive in  human  life.  The  acceptance  of  the  Cfaris- 
tology  of  Christian  Science,  as  it  is  presented  in 
Science  and  Health,  may  be  considered  the  most 
effective  way  of  destroying  the  soul's  consciousness 
of  the  Christ  of  Christian  thought  and  belief. 

Denying  personality  to  God  and  to  Christ,  Chris- 
tian Science  likewise  denies  personality  to  the  Holy 

Spirit.    There  is  no  Trinity,  as  it  is 

5.  Doctrine  generally    imderstood.      Science    and 
of  the      Healih  affirms:   "  The  theory  of  three 

Holy  persons  in  one  God  suggests  heathen 
Spirit  gods,  rather  than  one  ever  present  I 
Am  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  152).  Then,  true 
to  its  idea  of  the  impersonal  deity.  Christian  Science 
teaches  that  "  Life,  Truth,  and  Love  constitute  the 
triune  God,  or  triple  divine  principle.  God  the 
Father,  Jesus  the  type  of  Sonship  (not  Sonship, 
only  the  type  of  sonship),  and  Divine  Science,  or  the 
Holy  Comforter  "  (103d  ed.,  p.  227).  It  is  here 
that  Christian  Science  approaches  the  blasphemous 
by  claiming  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mrs.  Eddy  very 
definitely  says  with  reference  to  the  Comforter  whom 
Jesus  promised,  "  This  Comforter  I  understand  to 
be  Divine  Science."  The  following  quotations  from 
Science  and  Health  (103d  ed.)  establish  this  fact  of 
the  identifying  of  Christian  Science  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "  It  (Christian  Science)  is  a  divine  utter- 
ance, the  Comforter  which  leadeth  into  all  Truth  " 
(p.  21).  "  John  the  Baptist  prophesied  the  coming 
of  the  inmiaculate  Jesus,  and  saw  in  those  days  the 
spiritual  idea  as  the  Messiah,  who  would  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost— Divine  Science  "  (p.  553). 
In  the  Gknsary  (p.  579)  is  this  definition:   "  Hotj 
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Ghost,  Divine  Science;  the  development  of  eternal 
Life,  Truth,  and  Love." 

Christian  Science  makes  a  distinction  between 
"  mortals  "  and  "  immortals."  **  Mortals,"  who 
are  not  created  in  God*8  image,  are  simply  human 
beings,  *'  material  falsities,  errors  which  must  dis- 
appear to  give  place  to  the  facts  which 
6.  Antfaro-  belong  to  immortal  man."    The  life  of 

pology.  these  mortals,  or  temporal  life,  is  a 
false  sense  of  existence.  "  To  him- 
self, mortal  and  material  man  seems  to  be  substan- 
tial; but  this  is  mere  belief,  or  a  false  view  of  sub- 
stance, and  involves  error."  "  Mortal  man  seems 
to  hiinself  to  be  substance,  but  he  is  '  image ' " 
{Science  and  HeaUk,  103d  ed.,  p.  107).  "  Mortal 
body  and  material  man  are  delusions  which  spiri- 
tual understanding  and  science  destroy  "  (p.  198). 
"  Mortals  are  material  falsities "  (p.  472).  The 
''  immortals  "  are  the  ideas  or  reflections  of  God, 
they  alwajTs  have  been,  never  shall  cease  to  be,  and 
are  absolutely  perfect.  According  to  this  system 
the  ''  immortal,"  the  essential  or  spiritual  man, 
"  is  coexistent  and  eternal  with  God  "  (pp.  231, 
500),  *^  has  existed  forever,  and  is  alwajrs  beyond 
and  above  the  moHal  illusion  of  any  life,  substance, 
and  intelligence  as  existent  in  matter"  (p.  108), 
has  no  separate  existence  apart  from  God  (p.  257), 
"  possesses  no  life,  intelligence,  or  creative  power 
of  his  own  "  (p.  471),  "  is  perfect  even  as  the  Fa- 
ther is  perfect  "  (p.  101),  "  can  do  no  harm,  for  his 
thoughts  are  true  thoughts,  passing  from  God  to 
man  "  (p.  283).  The  doctrine  of  man  is  stated  in 
the  paragraph  on  "  Real  Life  "  (p.  242):  "  When 
Being  is  understood.  Life  will  be  recognized  as 
neither  material  nor  finite,  but  as  infinite — as  God, 
universal  Good;  and  the  belief  that  life,  or  mind, 
was  ever  in  a  finite  form,  or  good  in  evil,  will  be 
destroyed.  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  Spirit 
never  entered  matter,  and  was  therefore  never 
raised  from  it." 

In  its  teaching  on  man  Christian  Science  puts 
him  on  an  equality  with  God  in  his  origin,  charac- 
ter, and  eternity.  It  declares  in  imequivocal  lan- 
^ruage  that  man  never  was  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  that  God  never  breathed  into  his  nos- 
trils the  breath  of  life,  that  in  his  case  there  is 
neither  birth  nor  growth,  maternity  nor  decay, 
that  he  is  and  always  has  been  as  perfect  as  the 
God  whom  he  reveals  and  whose  character  he  re- 
flects. It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  this  teach- 
ing with  the  Bibb  statements  concerning  man  to 
see  how  widely  Christian  Science  differs  from  the 
Bible  on  this  subject.  The  Bible  says:  "  God  cre- 
ated man"  (Gen.  i.  27).  That  which  is  created 
can  not  be  coexistent  with  its  creator.  The  Bible 
represents  man's  life  as  a  vapor  appearing  for  a 
little  time  (James  iv.  14),  as  a  weaver's  shuttle 
(Job  vii.  6),  as  a  hand-breadth  (Ps.  xxxix.  5),  as  a 
tale  that  is  told  (Ps.  xc.  0).  These  and  similar  ut- 
terances do  not  accord  with  the  idea  that  man  is 
<x)existent  with  and  eternal  like  God.  The  Bible  says 
that  "  death  has  passed  upon  all  men  "  (Rom.  v. 
12),  that  '*  it  is  appointed  imto  man  once  to  die  " 
(Heb.  ix.  27),  that  his  years  are  three  score  and 
ten  or  four  score  (Ps.  xc.  10).  Such  utterances  con- 
tradict the  Christian  Science  teaching  that  "  man 


is  incapable  of  death."  The  teaching  of  Christian 
Science  that  **  man  is  perfect  even  as  the  Father 
is  perfect,"  is  denied  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix. 
20;  Ps.  cxliii.  2;  Isa.  Ixiv.  6;  Ephes.  ii.  1,  and  simi- 
lar passages,  all  of  which  are  in  line  with  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  Bible.  It  is  impossible  to 
accept  the  teaching  of  Christian  Science  on  the  crea- 
tion and  constitution  of  man  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  on  the  same  subject.  If  one  is  true  the 
other  is  false.  They  are  distinctly  imlike  and  there 
is  no  possible  compromise  between  the  two. 

Long  ago  it  was  said  that  the  sign-post  at  which 

true  and   false  theology  parts  company   is   sin. 

Christian  Science  knows  no    such    thing  as  sin. 

Dominated  by  the  idea  that  man  is  coexistent  with 

God  and  has  no  actual  entity  apart 

7.  Doctrine  from  God  (Science  and  Healih,  103d 

of  Sin.  ed.,  p.  471),  Christian  Science  affirms 
that  sin  is  only  a  belief  of  mortal  mind. 
Mrs.  Eddy  declares  "  man  is  incapable  of  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  inasmuch  as  he  derives  his  essence 
from  God,  and  does  not  possess  a  single  original,  or 
underived  power.  Hence  the  real  man  can  not  de- 
part from  holiness  "  (p.  471).  The  dictum  of  iSct- 
ence  and  Health  is  that  "  evil  should  de  denied  iden- 
tity or  power,  because  it  has  none  of  the  divine 
hues  "  (p.  475),  that  "  evil  is  but  an  illusion,  and 
error  has  no  real  basis,  it  is  a  false  belief  "  (p.  476), 
that  "  evil  can  only  seem  real,  by  giving  reality  to 
the  unreal "  (p.  466),  that  "  evil  is  the  awful  de- 
ception and  unreality  of  existence  "  (p.  103).  All 
these  utterances  are  condensed  in  this  one:  "  Evil 
has  no  reality.  It  is  neither  person  (hence  there 
is  no  devil,  the  idea  is  '  pure  delusion';  (p.  550), 
nor  place  (hence  there  is  no  hell),  nor  thing  (hence 
there  is  no  accountability),  but  is  simply  belief,  an 
illusion  of  material  self  "  (p.  237).  Growing  out  of 
this  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  evil.  Christian  Sci- 
ence teaches  that  sin  has  no  existence,  that  it  is 
not  of  the  verity  of  being,  and  that  it  "  exists  only 
so  long  as  the  material  illusion  remains  "  (p.  207). 
The  Christian  Science  principle  of  the  *'  unreality 
of  evil "  plimges  a  dagger  through  the  Bible  doc- 
trine of  man's  moral  accountability  and  lets  out 
the  very  heartblood  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  says:  *'  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die  "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  4,  20);  Chris- 
tian Science  sa3rs:  **  The  soul  can  not  sin."  The 
Bible  doctrine  is:  ''  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us " 
(I  John  i.  18);  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Science  is: 
"  Man  is  incapable  of  sin."  The  Bible  statement 
is:  '*  He  is  just  to  foi^ve  us  our  sins  "  (I  John  i. 
0);  CJhristian  Science  says:  "  To  suppose  that  God 
f Olives  sin  is  to  misunderstand  Love."  The  Bible 
declares:  "  He  that  covereth  his  sins  shall  not  pros- 
per, but  whoso  confesseth  and  forsaketh  them,  shall 
find  mercy"  (Prov.  xxviii.  13);  Christian  Science 
exhorts:  Deny  the  reaHty  of  sin. 

Denying  the  reality  of  evil  and  the  existence  of 

sin.  Christian  Science  denies  the  fact 

8.  The     of  the  atonement.     According  to  its 

Atonement  teaching    Christ    did    not  suffer    or 

die  to  deliver  men  from  sin.     In  fact 

Christian  Science  denies  altogether  the  reality  of 

the  suffering  of  Christ  and  calls  his  death  "  the  great 
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illuaon."  But  Mrs.  Eddy  ha«  difficulty  in  facing 
its  hifltoHo  reality  and  even  at  the  ooet  of  sacrificing 
consistency  says:  "  Had  wisdom  characterised  all 
the  sa3angs  of  Jesus,  he  would  not  have  prophesied 
his  own  death."  In  a  paragraph  on  *'  Reconcilia- 
tion "  we  read  that  "  Jesus  aided  in  reconciling 
man  to  God,  only  by  giving  man  a  truer  sense  of 
Love,  the  divine  Pzinciple  of  his  teaching,  which 
would  redeem  man  from  under  the  law  of  matter, 
by  this  explanation  of  the  law  of  Spirit "  (Science 
and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  324).  Here  we  are  taught 
not  that  Jesus  reconciled  man  to  God,  but  ''  aided 
in  reconciling  man  to  God,"  and  that  he  did  this 
"  only  by  giving  man  a  true  sense  of  love."  This 
certainly  is  not  Pauline  theology.  "  Reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son  "  (Rom.  v.  10) ;  **  Rec- 
onciled us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ "  (II  C^r.  v. 
18);  "  Reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by 
the  cross"  (Eph.  ii.  16);  "Having  made  peace 
throi]gh  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  himself;  .  .  .  you  that  were  some- 
times alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by 
wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the 
body  of  his  flesh  through  death  "  (Ck>l.  i.  20-22). 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
reconciliation  with  that  of  Christian  Science.  Paul 
presents  reconciliation  as  fact  accomplished  by 
Christ  through  his  death.  Christian  Science  pre- 
sents reconciliation  as  a  process,  in  which  Jesus  aids 
by  giving  man  a  truer  sense  of  Love.  In  a  para- 
graph on  "  Substitution  "  we  read:  "  One  sacrifice, 
however  great,  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt  of  sin. 
The  atonement  requires  constant  self-immolation 
on  the  sinner's  part.  That  God's  wrath  should  be 
vented  upon  his  beloved  Son  is  divinely  imnatural. 
Such  a  theory  is  man-made.  The  atonement  is  a 
hard  problem  in  theology;  but  its  more  reasonable 
explanation  is,  that  suffering  is  an  error  of  sinful 
sense,  which  Truth  destroys,  and  that  eventually 
both  sin  and  suffering  will  fall  at  the  feet  of  ever- 
lasting love  "  {Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  328). 
The  statements  of  this  paragraph  are  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  statements  in  the  Bible.  "  One  sac- 
rifice, however  great,  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debt 
of  sin,"  but  the  Bible  says:  "  By  his  own  blood  he 
entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption"  (Heb.  ix.  12);  "once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  "  (Heb.  ix.  26);  "  by  the 
which  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  "  (Heb.  x.  10) ;  "  this 
man  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for- 
ever "  (Heb.  X.  12).  "  The  atonement  requires 
.  constant  self-immolation  on  the  sinner's  part." 
Then  atonement  is  not  made  by  Christ  for  the  sin- 
ner, but  by  the  sinner  for  himself.  The  Bible 
teaches  that  we  do  not  atone  for  ourselves;  that 
we  "  receive  "  the  atonement,  and  that  we  receive 
it  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  v.  11). 
"  That  God's  wrath  should  be  vented  upon  his  well- 
beloved  Son  is  divinely  imnatural.  Such  a  theory 
is  man-made."  Yet  the  Bible  says  that  he  was 
"  smitten  of  God,"  that  "  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  that  "  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him  "  (Isa.  liii.  4,  6,  10);  and  "  God 
spared  not  his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 


us  all "  (Rom.  viii.  32).  In  Christian  Sdenoe  there 
is  no  place  for  the  atonement  as  generally  under- 
stood by  Chiistaans.  In  this  system  salvation  is 
not  through  a  Savior  sacrificing  hinwdf  for  man, 
but  through  an  illumination  of  man's  own  miml. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  Christian  Science  defines 
salvation:  "  Explaining  and  demonstrating  the 
way  of  Divine  Science,  he  became  the  way  oif  sal- 
vation to  all  who  accepted  his  word,  that  mortak 
might  learn  of  him  and  escape  from  evil.  The  true 
man  being  linked  by  Science  to  his  Maker,  mortals 
need  only  turn  from  sin,  and  lose  sight  of  than- 
selves,  in  order  to  find  the  real  man  and  his  reb- 
tion  to  God,  and  recognise  the  divine  sonship" 
(Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  211).  According 
to  this  the  medium  of  salvation  is  not  a  Savior,  but 
Christian  Science.  So  it  is  definitely  stated.  "Christ 
is  the  idea  of  Truth,  and  this  idea  comes  to  heal 
sickness  and  sin,  through  Christian  Science,  which 
denies  corporeal  power  "  (p.  469).  This  denies  in 
toio  the  idea  of  a  personal  Savior.  Of  course,  in  a 
system  which  denies  the  reality  of  sin,  as  moral  evil, 
there  can  be  no  place  for  atonement.  One  asks, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  atonement  when  suffeiiog 
which  was  not  suffering  (only  a  '  great  illusion  *), 
in  a  body  which  was  not  a  body  (only  a  '  mortal 
belief '),  was  offered  in  expiation  for  tan  iduch  was 
not  sin?  " 

As  prayer  is  generally  understood  it  has  no  place 
in  Christian  Science.  Prayer  implies  that  God  is  a 
personal  conscious  Being.  Christian  Science  de- 
nies this,  declares  that  God  is  prind- 
9.  Doctrine  pie  and  hence  inhibits  prayer.  Mrs. 
of  Prayer.  Eddy  asks:  "  Who  would  stand  before 
a  blackboard  and  pray  the  principle  of 
mathematics  to  work  out  the  problem?  The  rule  ia 
already  established,  and  it  is  our  task  to  work  out 
the  solution.  Shall  we  ask  the  Divine  Principle  of 
all  goodness  to  do  his  own  work?  That  work  was 
finished  long  ago;  and  we  have  only  to  avail  our- 
selves of  God's  rule,  in  order  to  receive  the  bles»- 
ing  "  (Science  and  Health,  103d  ed.,  p.  308).  She 
also  asserts  that  "  Prayer  to  a  personal  Cvod  is  a 
hindrance,  it  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  source  and 
manner  of  all  good."  The  Christian  Scientist  may 
declare  that  he  believes  in  prayer,  but  if  pressed 
for  his  definition  of  prayer,  provided  he  be  wdl 
versed  in  the  doctrines  of  his  system,  he  will  state 
that  "  prayer  is  the  affirmation  of  principle."  **  A 
request,"  writes  Mrs.  Eddy,  ''that  another  may 
work  for  us  never  does  our  work.  The  habit  of 
pleading  with  the  divine  Mind,  as  one  pleads  with 
a  human  being,  perpetuates  the  belief  in  God  as 
humanly  circumscribed  "  (p.  308).  Prayer  is  de- 
fined as  "  the  habitual  struggle  to  be  always  good  " 
(p.  309).  It  is  said  that  **  the  only  beneficial  effect 
of  prayer  for  the  sick  is  on  the  human  mind,  ma- 
king it  act  more  powerfully  on  the  body,  through 
a  blind  faith  in  God,"  and  that  "  it  is  not  Truth 
which  does  this "  (p.  317),  so  Christian  Science 
would  eliminate  all  prayer  for  the  sick,  because  the 
*'  common  custom  of  praying  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sick,  finds  help  in  blind  belief;  whereas  help 
should  come  from  the  enlightened  understanding  " 
(p.  318).  The  idea  of  prayer,  presented  in  Christian 
Science,  is  quite   opposite  to  the  whole  idea  and 
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economy  of  prayer  as  presented  in  the  Bible,  under- 
stood and  practised  by  Christians  in  ail  ages. 

Christian  Science  recognizes  Mrs.  Eddy's  Sci- 
ence and  Hecdthf  vnth  Key  to  the  Scriptures  as  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Bible.  Great  attachment 
for  the  Bible  is  declared,  but  any  passage  which 
contradicts  any  of  the  postulates  of  the 
ID.  The  system  is  rejected.  Thus,  Mrs.  Eddy 
Scriptures,  gives  no  explanation  of  Gen.  ii.  7, 
'^  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul. ' '  Com- 
menting on  this  verse,  Mrs.  Eddy  asks:  '^  How  can 
the  material  oiiganization  become  the  basis  of  man? 
How  can  the  non-intelligent  become  the  medium  of 
Mind,  and  error  the  enunciator  of  Truth?  Is  this 
truth?  or  is  it  a  lie,  concerning  man  and  God?" 
And  she  answers:  "  It  must  be  the  latter,  for  God 
presently  curses  the  ground  "  {Science  and  Healthy 
103d  ed.,  p.  517).  Adam  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  for  theologians  of  all  schools.  Mrs.  Eddy 
met  the  difficulties  and  in  her  own  way  solved  them 
by  a  display  of  philological  skill.  She  holds  that 
Adam  is  merely  a  name  for  the  "  matter  "  which 
opposes  ''  mind."  In  order  to  prove  this  she  says: 
"  Divide  the  name  Adam  into  two  syllables,  and  it 
reads,  a  dam,  or  obstruction.  This  suggests  the 
thought  of  something  fluid,  of  mortal  mind  in  so- 
lution "  (p.  233).  These  two  instances  of  exegesis 
are  samples  pf  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  is  treated 
by  this  system.  Such  treatment  utterly  destroys 
its  majesty  and  meaning.  A  comparison  of  the 
estimate  which  Christian  Science  puts  on  the  Bible 
and  on  the  text-book  Science  and  Health  shows  the 
relative  place  of  each  in  the  system.  The  follow- 
ing parallel  column  exhibits  these  estimates.  This 
column  is  made  from  sentences  in  Science  and  Health 
and  the  MiaceUaneoue  Writings: 


Science  and  Heai^th. 

(1)  Revealed  truth,  the 

perfect     word     of 
God. 

(2)  Uncontaminated 

truth. 

(3)  Truth  without  mix- 

ture    of     human 
error. 

(4)  Divine  teaching. 

(5)  Infallible  teaching. 


The  Bible. 

(1)  In    parts  composed 

of  legends,  meta- 
phors, fables,  alle- 
gories, and  myths. 

(2)  Full  of  mistakes. 

(3)  Full  of  thousands  of 

errors. 

(4)  A    compilation     of 

hiunan  documents. 

(5)  Contains  statements 

which  are  not  true. 

This  comparison  might  be  drawn  out  to  great 
length,  but  these  statements  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  superior  place  which  Christian  Science  assigns 
Mrs.  Eddy's  book. 

Christian  Science  centers  thought  on  self  and 
self  as  free  from  all  maladies,  from  sin,  suffering, 
and  sorrow.    If  the  reality  of  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing be  denied,  the  channels  of  sympathy  and  phi- 
lanthropy dry  up.     If  the  reality  of 
XI.  Service,  sin  and   death   be   denied,   that   act 
quenches  all  missionary  ardor.    Chris- 
tian Science  builds  splendid  temples  of  stone  and 
adorns  them  with  aU  the  genius  of  architect  and 


artist.  But  Christian  Science  builds  no  hospitals 
or  orphanages,  or  schools;  for  sickness,  which  needs 
a  hospital;  want,  which  needs  an  orphanage;  and 
ignorance,  which  n^ds  a  school,  have  no  actual 
existence.  They  are  only  illusions  of  mortal  mind. 
Genuine  Christianity  builds  churches,  but  does 
not  lavish  all  its  money  on  them,  for  there  are  hos- 
pitals and  asylums  and  kindeiigartens  and  colleges 
to  be  built  and  to  be  built  by  the  money  of  those 
who  kneel  at  the  cross  of  Christ  and  from  him  learn 
that  the  true  economy  of  life  is  to  minister  even 
imto  the  least  of  the  children  of  men. 

J.  F.  Cabson. 

Bxbuoobapht:  W.  H.  Holcombe.  LtOera  on  Spiritual  Sulh 
jectM  in  Answer  to  Inquiring  SouU,  Philadelphia,  1886; 
H.  M.  Tenney,  Christian  Science:  its  TnUKa  and  Error; 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  1888;  E.  P.  Terhune.  FaUaey  of  Chria- 
tian  Science,  New  York.  1890;  J.  M.  Buckley.  Christian 
Science  and  Superetitioru,  ib.  1899;  R.  H.  Newton.  Chrie- 
tian  Science:  Truths  of  spiritual  Healing  and  their  Con- 
tribution to  the  Growth  of  Orthodoxy,  ib.  1898;  J.  H.  Bates, 
Chrietian  Science  and  iU  Problems,  ib.  1898;  W.  P.  Mo- 
Corkle.  Christian  Science,  Philadelphia.  1900;  C.  F.  Win- 
bigler,  Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Superstilions,  New 
York,  1901;  M.  W.  GifiFord,  Christian  Science  against  itself, 
Cincinnati.  1902;  M.  C.  Stuiige,  Truth  and  Error  of  Chris- 
Han  Science,  New  York.  1903.  new  ed..  1908;  C.  Q.  Pease. 
Ezposi  of  Christian  Science  Methods  and  Teachings,  ib.  1905; 
£.  A.  KimbaU,  C.  P.  Smith.  S.  J.  Hanna.  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  Legislation,  Boston,  1906;  R.  D.  Kathrens,  Side 
Lights  on  Mary  Baker  Eddy  Olover-Science  Church  Trus- 
tees Controversy,  Kansas  City,  1907;  L.  P.  Powell.  Chris- 
tian Science,  the  Faith  and  its  Founder,  New  York,  1907; 
F.  T.  Brown,  The  Truth  and  Error  in  so-called  "  Christian 
Science,"  New  Haven,  1907;  J.  M.  Gray,  The  AntidoU  for 
Christian  Science,  New  York,  1907;  R.  C.  Harker,  Chris- 
tian Science,  Cincinnati,  1908;  F.  S.  HofiFman,  The  Sphere 
of  Religion,  New  York,  1908;  L.  A.  Lambert,  Christian 
Science  before  the  Bar  of  Reason,  ib.  1908;  G.  C.  Mazs,  The 
Interpretation  of  Life,  in  which  is  Shewn  the  Relation  of 
Modem  Culture  to  Christian  Science,  ib.  1908  (a  defense 
of  Ghrbtian  Science);  Sibyl  Wilbur,  Life  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy,  Concord.  1908  (circulated  by  Christian  Scien- 
tisto);  F.  Ballard,  Eddyism  **  Christian  Science"  mis- 
called. A  Ddusion  and  a  Snare,  London.  1909;  I.  M. 
Haldeman.  Christian  Science  in  the  Light  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, New  York,  1909;  S.  J.  Hanna.  Christian  Science: 
the  Rdigion  of  the  Bible,  Boston.  1909;  The  Faith  and 
Works  of  Christian  Science,  New  York.  1909;  F.  E. 
Marston.  The  Mask  of  Christian  Science,  ib.  1909;  G.  Mil- 
mine,  The  Life  of  Mary  Baker  O.  Eddy  and  the  History  of 
Christian  Science,  ib.  1909  (critical  and  adverse);  S. 
Paget,  Faith  and  Works  of  Christian  Science,  ib.  1909 
(thorough  medical  criticism  of  the  system) ;  F.  Podmore, 
Mesmerism  and  Christian  Science,  A  Short  History  of 
Mental  Healing,  London,  1909;  C.  R.  Brown,  Faith  and 
Health,  New  York,  1910  (adverse,  by  a  former  Christian 
Scientist);  B.  O.  Flower,  Christian  Science  cu  a  Religious 
Bdief  and  a  Therapeutic  Agent,  Boston,  1910  (critical; 
rejects  the  philosophy  of  Christian  Science  but  admits 
numerous  cures) ;  F.  E.  Marsten,  The  Mask  of  Christian 
Science:  a  Histtny  of  the  Rise  and  Orouih  of  the  System 
togdher  with  a  Comparison  of  metaphysical  Healing  with 
Matters  scientific.  New  York,  1910;  W.  W.  Walter,  Five 
Years  in  Christian  Science,  Chicago,  1911;  R.  C.  Ann- 
strong.  Christian  Science  Exposed,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
1911. 

SCILLI,  MARTYRS  OF:  Twelve  Christians, 
seven  men  and  five  women,  martyred  on  July  17, 
180,  either  at  Scilli,  a  city  of  the  proconsular  province 
of  North  Africa,  or  at  Sila  or  Silli,  two  small  cities 
of  Numidia.  The  story  goes  that  on  July  17,  180, 
six  Christians  who  were  named  Speratus  (the  spokes- 
man), Nartzallus,  Cittinus,  Donata,  Secunda,  and 
Vestia,  were  brought  before  the  proconsul  Satur- 
ninus  and  repeatedly  urged  to  swear  by  the  genius  of 
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the  emperor  and  thus  to  secure  imperial  clemency 
for  their  crime,  which  consisted  in  simple  adherence 
to  Christianity.  This  demand  was  steadfastly  re- 
fused, and  a  respite  of  thirty  days  twice  offered  by 
the  proconsul  was  as  firmly  declined.  Saturainus 
thereupon  condemned  the  six  Christians  and  an 
equal  number  of  absentees — ^the  four  men,  Veturius, 
Felix,  Aquilinus  and  Cslestinus,  and  the  two 
women,  Januaria  and  Generosa— to  be  beheaded. 
Until  1881  the  martyrdom  was  known  only  from 
the  Latin  Ada  martarum  ScUlitanorum  pfx)e(maularia 
(ed.  C.  Baronius,  Annalea  ecdesiastiei  ad  annum 
ChrUH  MBf  12  vols.,  Mains,  1609);  Fragmentum  de 
martyribua  SciUUania  (ed.  J.  Mabillon,  Vetera  anor 
leda,  vol.  iv.,  part  3,  Paris,  1723);  a  document 
edited  by  T.  Ruinart  (Aciamartyrum,  pp.  131-132, 
R^^nsburg,  1859);  eight  Latin  manuscripts  men- 
tioned, though  not  published,  by  the  BoUandist 
Cuperus  {ASB,  July,  iv.,  207-208);  and  a  text 
edited  by  Aub^  (Lea  ChrSHens  dona  V empire  romain, 
pp.  503^509,  Paris,  1881).  On  the  basis  of  these 
texts,  the  martyrdom  was  assigned  to  the  year  200. 
In  1881,  however,  H.  Usener  edited  in  the  list  of 
lectures  at  Bonn  a  ninth-century  Greek  text  of  the 
passion  discovered  by  him  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Nationale,  Paris.  This  text  is  not  only  far  more  cor- 
rect than  the  Latin  Acta,  but  apparently  comes 
from  an  eye-witness  or  eaivwitness  who  drew  up  the 
record  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  mart3rr8. 
Since  this  discovery  the  Latin  versions  themselves 
have  been  reedited  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  Anor 
lecta  BoUandiana  (viii.  5-^8,  Paris,  1889),  and  by 
J.  A.  Robinson  in  Texts  and  StudUe  (I.,  ii.  106  sqq., 
Cambridge,  1893),  both  unduly  exalting  the  Latin 
versions  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek.  There  is, 
however,  no  martyrology  which  gives  so  purely 
and  unfeignedly  a  true  picture  of  early  Christian 
life  and  death  as  the  text  published  by  Usener. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Acta  that  considerable  hatred 
of  the  Christians  was  still  possible  in  the  early  years 
of  the  reign  of  the  third  Antonine  emperor,  although 
the  rigor  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  much  miti- 
gated, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Satuminus  did  not 
resort  to  torture,  but  repeatedly  offered  the  Chris- 
tians time  to  reconsider.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  martyr  Speratus 
made  a  distinction  between  the  Pauline  writings 
and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

(Frakz  Gobreb.) 

Bdiuooraprt  :  Conmilt  the  following  worin  cited  under  Pnt- 
ncunoM  ov  Chustxams:  Keim,  1881,  Neumann  (i.  71- 
76.284-286).  and  AllardCi.  436-430);  andalM:  B.  AuM, 
Let  ChrHieM  dona  F empire  ramain  180-949*  Paris,  1881; 
idem,  6tude  eur  un  nouveau  texte  dee  Adee  dee  maiivre 
aciUitaine,  ib.  1881;  F.  QArres.  in  ZWT,  1884,  pp.  37-84. 
1801.  pp.  235-243;  idem,  in  Pkilolootte,  1884,  pp.  134-140. 
615-624;  idem,  in  JPT,  x.  228-268.  305-434;  R.  Hilsen- 
feld,  in  ZWT,  xxiv.  3.  pp.  201-331;   DCB,  iv.  502-^3. 

SCOT,  MICHAEL:  Scottish  scholar;  b.  [in  the 
comity  of  Durham]  England,  c.  1190;  [d.  c.  1235, 
probably  in  Italy].  After  studying  natural  science 
at  Oxford,  he  went  to  Paris,  the  court  of  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  of  Germany  [in  Sicily],  Toledo,  back 
to  Frederick's  court,  and  at  a  later  period  returned 
to  England,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  held  some 
office  at  the  court  of  King  Edward  I.  [He  is  said  to 
have  taken  holy  ordc^  ard  to  have  enjoyed  the 


favor  of  Honorius  III.  and  Gregory  IX.,  but  never 
held  an  office  in  the  Church,  thou^  onoe  he  wa$ 
nominated  archbishop  of  Gashel.]  Scot  owed  his 
fame  to  his  translations  into  Latin  of  Arabic  woHes, 
those  of  Averrota  among  others.  By  commission  of 
the  emperor,  he  also  translated  Aristotle's  "Histoij 
of  Animals''  and  his  books  De  coda  ei  mundo.  Hk 
own  writings  did  not  attain  to  the  merit  of  his 
translations.  [A  number  of  them  are  still  in  manu- 
script. Tolatertimeshewasaneeromanoerandnot 
a  scientist,  and  as  such  Dante  puts  him  in  hell 
{Inferno,  cant,  xx.).]  Cam-  Mibbt. 

BuuooBAnrr:  Earlier  woria  are  in  laiie  part  supeceeded 
by  J.  Wood  Brown,  Life  and  Leoemd  ofMiekad  Seat  U27&- 
IMSMh  Edinbuiih.  1807.  Ooosult  further:  P.  F.  Tytler. 
Lieee  ofSeoUieh  Woflhiee,  8  vole..  London.  1831-33:  H%6- 
Urire  UMraire  de  la  Frame,  xx.  43  aqq.;  A.  Jourdain,  B^- 
ekenhee  cnMffM*  eur  Fdffe  el  Fonaine  dee  iradttctione  lati»e» 
^Arieloie,  Paxte,  1843;  B.  Haurtau,  De  la  phtioeapfat 
eeoUuHque,  L  407  eqq..  &>.  1860;  L.  Leclere.  HieL  de  k 
wUdeeine  Anbe,  iL  451  eoq..  Paxte,  1876;  DNB,  IL  5»-«2; 
Bayle.  Dietionanf*  ▼•  100. 

SCOTCH  COHFBSSIOH  OF  FAITH:  A  confe»- 
sion  drawn  up  by  John  Knox  and  fivQ  associates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Scotch  Parliament  which  assembled 
at  Edinburgh  in  August,  1560,  after  the  death  of 
the  queen-regent,  Mflury  of  Guise,  in  June  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  civil  war.  It  consists  of  a  preface  and 
twenty-five  articles  on  the  chief  doctrines  of  religion 
which  are  briefly,  tersely,  and  vigorously  stated 
It  agrees  with  the  other  Reformed  confessions  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  in  some  articles  is  more 
pronounced  in  its  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  than  most  oi  them.  These  parts  Mitchell 
(ut  inf.,  p.  123)  called  the  "unrestrained"  portions. 
It  was  composed  in  four  days,  twice  read,  article  by 
article,  in  Parliament,  and  adopted  by  the  same  as 
being  "based  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God." 
Only  three  temporal  lords  voted  against  it,  for  the 
reason  that  they  believed  as  their  forefathers  be- 
lieved. The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  called 
upon  to  object  and  refute,  but  kept  silence.  Seven 
years  later  (1568),  after  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Blary,  the  confession  was  readopted,  and  the  Re- 
formed Kirk  of  Scotland  was  f  onnally  acknowledged 
and  established.  In  1580  the  confession  was  signed 
by  King  James  II.,  and  a  supplementazy  confession 
(sometimes  called  the  Second  Scotch  Confession) 
added  to  it.  It  was  practically  superseded  by  the 
Westminster  Confession,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Assembly  in  1648.  The  cpnfession  is  printed 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  1560;  in 
John  Knox,  History  of  the  Scotch  Reformation  (ed. 
D.  Laing,  vol.  ii.,  Edinburgh,  1895);  in  D.  Calder- 
wood,  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Soodand  (Edinburgh, 
1842);  in  W.  Dunlop,  CoUedion  of  Scotch  Corses- 
sions  (vol.  ii.,  London,  1857);  in  H.  A.  Niemeyer, 
CoUectio  confessionum  Reformatarum  (Leipsic,  1^40; 
Latin  only) ;  and  in  Scha£f ,  Creeds,  iii.  437-485  (Eng- 
lish and  Latin),  cf.  i.  680-696. 

(Philip  ScHAFPf.)   D.  S.  Schaff. 

Bibuoorapht:  J.  Knox,  Hiel.  of  the  Reformation  .  .  .  tj» 
Scotland,  ed.  C.  Lennox,  pp.  213-215,  London.  1905*  the 
literature  under  Knox,  John,  eepeeially  T.  MoCxio,  and 
H.  Cowan  (pp.  222-234);  W.  M.  Hetherington.  Biet.  of 
the  Chtirch  of  Scotland,  pp.  60-54,  New  York.  1881;  P.  H. 
Brown,  John  Knox,  i.  88-90,  London,  1895;  idem.  HieL 
of  Scotland,  tt.  70-72.  Cambridse,  1902.    A.  F.  MitcbeU. 
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The  8eoiii$h  RefomuUian,  pp.  00.  123.  Edinburgh.  1000; 
C.  Q.  MeCrie,  The  Confeuiena  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
their  Evolution  in  Hietory,  fb.  1007. 

SCOTCH  PARAPHRASES:  A  book  of  praise  for 
church  use  made  in  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  May,  1742,  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
or  collect  translations  in  verse  of  select  passages  of 
Scripture.  Their  work  was  sanctioned  by  the  As- 
sembly, 1751,  and  appeared  as  Scripture  Songs, 
forty-five  in  number,  and  now  rare.  In  1775  an- 
other committee  undertook  the  revision  of  these, 
adding  twenty-two  paraphrases  and  five  hymns  the 
precise  authorship  of  which  can  not  be  determined 
in  all  cases.  Some  twenty  were  altered  or  rewritten 
from  Watts,  and  three  from  Doddridge;  one  each 


was  contributed  by  Thomas  Blacklock,  John  Ogilvie, 
and  Thomas  Randall;  three  are  by  William  Robert- 
son (1742-51),  and  several  by  John  Morrison  (d. 
1798).  The  name  of  William  Cameron  (d.  1811)  ap- 
pears chiefly  as  an  improver  of  other  men's  verses. 
The  most  important  share,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  was  taken  from  the  manuscripts  of  Michael 
Bruce  (1746-67).  The  Parapkraaes  are  marked  by 
a  dry  neatness  and  precision  of  style,  which  excludes 
whatever  could  offend  the  most  sober  taste,  and 
leaves  little  room  for  lyrical  or  devotional  fire.  Their 
eminent  respectability  and  long  service  have  made 
them  household  words  in  Scotland,  and  they  have 
been  constantly  and  largely  drawn  upon  by  English 
and  American  hymnals. 
Bxbuoobapht:  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  1024-25,  1033^34. 


I.  The  PrMbyierian  Church. 
1.  Afl  a  Whole. 

Htetoiy  (I  1). 

Separation  and  Union  (|  2). 


SCOTLAHB. 

Mode  of  Worehip  (|  3). 
Constitution  (|  4). 
2.  fievenlly.     . 


II.  The  Scotch  Epiaoopal  Church. 

III.  Concracationalista. 

IV.  Other  Protestant  Bodies. 

y.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Scotland  is  the  northern  member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  area,  nearly 
30,000  square  miles;  population  4,579,223.  In 
1851  the  population  was  eighty-four  per  cent.  Pres- 
byterian. While  this  high  percentage  has  not  been 
maintained  during  the  increase  from  2,888,742  (in 
1851)  to  the  figures  given  above,  the  population  is 
still  predominatingly  Presbyterian. 

L  The  Presbyterian  Church. — 1.  Aa  a  Whole:  The 
struggle  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  brief 
and  decisive.  It  soon  gave  place  to  the  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episco- 
1  "KiBtA  paliAnism,  which  lasted  over  a  century; 
''^'  with  the  revolution  of  1688,  Scotland 
became  as  overwhelmingly  Presbyterian.  The  first 
presentation  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine  was  the 
confession  formulated  by  John  Knox  (q.v.)  in  1560 
(see  Scotch  Cokfession  of  Faith).  This  was 
replaced  in  1647  by  the  Westminster  Standards 
(q.v.).  This  confession,  together  with  the  two 
catechisms  of  like  name,  has  exercised  a  positive 
influence  upon  organization  and  worship,  wherever 
Scottish  Presbyterianism  has  spread. 

The  Church  in  Scotland  did  not  share  in  the  politi- 
cal and  industrial  prosperity  that  followed  the  union 
with  England  (1707).  Religious  indifference  which 
foimd  expression  in  Deism  (q.v.)  made  itself  felt  in 
Scotland.  The  question  of  clerical  patronage  became 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  peaceful  growth  of  the 
Church.  The  claim  of  the  landed  aris- 
2.  Sex>ara-  tocracy  and  of  the  crown  to  the  right  of 

tion  and  ...        1.1.       /•»  . 

Union,     appomtmg  clencab  to  office  was  mcom- 

patible  with  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  system  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  organisation. 
The  claim  had  been  at  various  times  abolished;  but 
in  1712  the  Tory  majority  in  Parliament  revived  it, 
ca\ising  a  profound  state  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  bearing  fruit  in  church  divisions. 
The  first  of  these,  called  '*  The  Secession,"  occurred  in 
1733  under  Ebeneser  Erskine  (q.v.).  While  this 
was  the  first  formal  and  organised  separation,  the 
Covenanters  (q.v.)  had  already  separated  and  in 
1743   organised  as  Reformed   Presbyterians   (see 


PnESBTTEBiANB,  I.,  5).  The  opposition  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  patronage  grew  to  such  an  extent  that 
ministers  could  be  installed  in  office  only  with  mili- 
tary aid.  In  1752  arose  a  new  separate  body  called 
the"Relief"(seePnB8BTrBBiAN8,I.,2,  §3).  In  the 
course  of  a  century  the  ninnber  of  separatist  organ- 
izations had  grown  to  about  500  congregations  and 
in  1847  they  were  combined  as  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  reawakening  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  (see  PnESBTTERiANB,  I.,  1)  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.v.), 
under  which  the  church  aligned  itself  more  and  more 
with  the  doctrinal  viewpoint  of  the  separatists. 
The  patronage  struggle,  stimulated  by  the  spiritual 
revival,  was  again  resumed,  with  a  view  to  restric- 
tion and  correction  of  evils,  and  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Chim^ 
came  to  the  front.  This  led  to  the ' '  Disruption ' '  and 
the  oiganisation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(see  Presbttebians,  I.,  2).  In  the  next  sixty  years 
the  Free  Church  doubled  in  membership.  In  1874 
the  right  of  patronage  was  removed  by  parliament, 
the  election  of  the  clergy  was  granted  to  communi- 
cants and  adherents,  and  the  Established  Church 
has  consequently  gained  in  popularity. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were,  ac- 
cordingly, three  great  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Scotland:  the  Established  Church  consisting  of 
1,377  congregations;  the  Free  Church  with  1,068 
congregations;  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
with  593  congregations.  The  difference  between 
them  was  principaUy  involved  in  the  relation  of 
Ch\m;h  and  State.  The  Established  Church  was  in 
accord  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  Free 
Church  theoretically  favored  State  recognition  and 
endowment,  but  entiered  increasing  protest  against 
the  prevailing  arrangements,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  were  felt  to  be  identical  with 
the  former  state  of  things.  The  United  Presbyte- 
rians repudiated  all  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  All  adhered  to  the  Westminster  O)nfe8sion, 
but  the  United  Church  in  1879  and  the  Free  Church 
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in  1892  adopted  a  declaratory  act,  defining  more 
closely  their  attitude,  to  the  effect  mainly  of  moder- 
ating ultrarCalvinistic  points  and  not  requiring  total 
subscription  from  candidates  to  clerical  office.  Ne- 
gotiations for  union  between  the  Free  and  United 
Churches  opened  in  1863,  broken  off  in  1873  and 
resumed  in  1896,  resulted,  Oct.  31,  1900,  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
(see  Presbyterians,  I.,  2).  While  this  resolution 
for  union  was  carried  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Free  Chiutsh  by  a  vote  of  643  to  27,  this  small 
minority  now  declared  itself  to  be  the  oiily  true  and 
legitimate  Free  Ch\m;h  and  laid  claim  to  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  organization.  For  the  resulting  legal 
complications  and  the  settlement  see  Presbyte- 
rians, I.,  2-3.  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  in  its  several  branches 
and  for  the  present  situation  see  Presbyterians,  I. 
The  time  of  worship  is  in  the  morning  and  evening 
of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  coxmtry,  if  the  second  serv- 
ice is  held  at  all,  it  is  usually  in  an  adjoining  chapel, 
school,  or  hall.  Prayer  is  voluntary  and  extempore, 
8  Kod  f  °^  ^*^gy  having  been  used  from  the 
WorsUp.  ^^^  ^  Archbishop  Laud  (see  Laud, 
William).  Except  in  the  Highlands 
singing  is  usuaUy  accompanied  by  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  the  numb^  of  church  organs  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  the  cities.  Some  congregations 
sing  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  of  the  seven- 
teenth centiuy,  but  the  great  majority  sing  hymns 
also.  The  Church  Hymnary  published  (1898)  by  the 
authority  of  the  established  church,  the  two  parties 
in  the  present  United  Free,  and  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Churches,  has  been  widely  adopted.  The 
sermon,  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
minutes  in  length,  is  the  chief  part  of  the  service. 
Systematic  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  though  still 
prominent,  especially  in  the  morning  service,  is 
on  the  wane.  Baptism  is  performed  in  church  as 
part  of  the  public  service,  or  at  home.  Communion 
is  received  by  all  at  least  twice  a  year;  and  by  many, 
four  times.  There  is  no  confirmation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  minister  gives  special 
instruction  to  the  young  people  before  their  first 
communion.  Weddings  are  usually  at  home,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  to  transfer  them  to  the  church, 
as  in  England.  There  is  a  service  in  the  house  of 
mourning;  and  at  the  grave,  including  a  short 
prayer,  but  no  address.  The  minister  is  expected 
to  visit  not  only  the  sick  but  all  the  members  of  his 
congregation  regularly.  He  is  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  usually  leads  the  highest  or, 
so-called,  Bible  class  at  a  special  hour.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  very  large  growth  of  young 
people's  societies  called  *^  gilds,''  associated  with 
the  church,  and  especially  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  organization  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  is  essentially  alike  in  all  the 
Chinches.  Tlie  church  elders  are  chosen  by  all  the 
communicants  and  bound  by  the  confession,  and, 
together  with  the  minister,  they  constitute  the 
church  session  and  have  authority 
over  matters  of  church  discipline.  A 
niunber  of  congregations,  varying  be- 
tween 10  and  2(X),  each  represented  by  an  elder 
elected   by  the  church  session  (one  elder  for  every 


4.  Oonsti- 
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4(X)  communicants  in  the  United  Free  Cburch), 
and  the  minister,  constitute  a  presbytery,  which 
has  general  oversight  over  the  oongregatiaiiB.  A 
group  of  presbyteries  forms  a  synod  to  which  the 
acts  of  the  presbyteries  may  be  appealed.  The 
members  of  the  general  assembly  are  chos^i  an- 
nually by  the  presbsrteries  from  the  ministers  and 
elders,  and  it  is  the  court  of  final  appeal  (see  Folttt, 
EccLBSiAflTiCAL;  PRESBYTERIANS,  X.).  In  tlie  Es- 
tablished Church  some  of  the  members  are  diosen 
by  the  towns  and  the  universities.  Candidates  for 
the  ministry  must  have  attended  lectures  on  the 
classics,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  at  a  univer- 
sity, for  at  least  three  semesters.  Each  candidate 
is  Uien  examined  as  to  his  moral  and  religious 
fitness  by  a  presbytery,  and  then  again  on  his  uni- 
versity studies  by  a  committee  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. Four  more  years  of  theological  study 
follow. 

2.  SeveraUyt  The  Established  Church--offi- 
cially,  the  Church  of  Scotland — ^is  ideally  independ- 
ent neither  in  legislative  nor  administrative  powms, 
since  it  did  not  decline  the  dispositions  of  the  civil 
courts  with  which  the  decisions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly were  in  conflict  prior  to  1843.  In  addition, 
when  the  right  of  patronage  was  abolished  and  the 
privilege  of  creedal  modification  was  obtained,  these 
changes  were  not  valid  for  the  church  before  the 
approval  of  the  State  was  given.  Notwithstanding 
this  Church  is  freest  among  the  State  churches.  The 
king  is  in  no  sense  its  head.  His  representative, 
the  lord  high  commissioner,  has  no  vote  in  the  goi- 
eral  assembly.  He  may  summon  and  dismiss  it, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  may  the  moderator  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  statistics  and 
work  of  this  church  see  Presbyterians,  I.,  1. 
The  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  against  the  uni<xi 
of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  in- 
stead of  crushing  the  United  Free  Church,  awoke  an 
enthusiasm  for  it  that  had  not  previously  existed 
Clergy,  missionaries,  and  students,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  stood  by  it,  and  by  1904  the  organiza- 
tion showed  an  actual  increase  in  membership.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the  house  of  lords 
which  pronounced  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
Chiutsh  unalterable,  the  committee  representing 
the  assembly  between  sessions  raised,  within  ten 
days,  the  chdm  for  the  privilege  of  heeding  the  com- 
mands of  Christ  without  the  fear  of  legal  conse- 
quences. This  was  reiterated  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  1905  more  formally  and  explicitly. 
The  ancient  Scotch  doctrine  of  spiritual  independ- 
ence was  restated,  emphasizing  that  the  Church 
and  it  alone  possessed  the  right  to  alter  its  creed, 
and  asserting  the  rule  of  majority  in  all  church 
affairs,  governing  also  the  matter  of  property.  For 
the  statistics  of. this  body  see  Presbyterians,  I.,  2. 
The  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  had 
different  methods  for  raising  contributions  for 
clerical  support.  In  the  Free  Cburch  contributions 
were  made  to  a  central  fund  which  was  proper^ 
tionately  divided  among  the  ministers,  each  con- 
gregation usually  having  a  parsonage  and  being  al- 
lowed to  add  a  bonus  to  its  minister's  compensation, 
after  satisfying  the  central  fund.  In  the  United 
Church  the  congregations  paid  the  ministers  di- 
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rectly,  but  when  the  salaries  did  not  come  up  to 
about  $750  (generally  with  parsonage),  the  differ- 
ence was  made  up  from  a  reinforcement  fund.  The 
effort  to  coordinate  these  two  methods  met  with  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  is  relatively  strong 
only  in  the  highland  districts  (see  Presbtterianb, 
I.,  3),  is  rigidly  conservative,  especially  insisting  on 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  vio- 
lently opposes  the  spirit  of  modem  criticism.  Its 
general  assembly  in  1905  rejected  the  declaratory 
act  of  1802,  and  forbade  the  singing  of  "human 
songs"  and  the  use  of  the  organ  in  divine  service. 
There  are  three  other  small  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  remnants  of  minorities  that  refused  to 
follow  majorities  in  falling  away  from  what  they 
considered  the  truth.  They  are  (1)  the  Free  Pres- 
byterian Church;  (2)  the  Reformed  Presbyterian; 
and  (3)  the  Original  Secession,  properly  called  the 
"Old  Light"  (see  for  data  and  history  of  these 
churches  Prbsbtterianb,  I.,  4-6). 

n.  The  Scotch  Episcopal  Church:  This  church 
was  in  former  times  the  great  rival  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts  its 
service  was  forbidden  and  subjected  to  other  re- 
strictive measures,  while  the  church  itself  was  almost 
expelled  from  the  country.  In  1702  full  toleration 
was  again  granted.  Owing  to  English  influence 
most  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed  nobility  be- 
long to  this  Church.  Its  cause  has  gained  also  by 
thorough  organization.  The  country  is  divided  into 
seven  dioceses:  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  St. 
Andrews,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Argyle.  From 
1876  an  excellent  system  of  lay  representation  has 
been  organized,  whose  aim  is  the  support  of  the 
bishops  in  all  financial  affairs.  The  attractiveness 
of  the  church  service  and  the  earnest  and  self-deny- 
ing activity  of  the  clergy  have  contributed  to  its 
rapid  growth.  In  1910  it  reported  404  churches 
and  mission  stations,  335  clergymen,  and  51,289 
communicants,  with  contributions  of  about  $100,- 
000  for  main  purposes.  On  account  of  its  alleged 
High-church  proclivities,  a  small  body  forming 
nine  parishes  has  separated,  and  claimed  direct 
connection  with  the  Ch\m;h  of  England. 

nL  Congregationalists:  There  is  no  trace  of  a 
movement  in  Scotland  simultaneous  with  that  tur- 
bulent period  in  political  life  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Independents.  However,  in  1 728  John  Glas  (q. v.) ,  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Church,  founded  a  body 
still  represented  by  one  or  two  small  congregations. 
From  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  an  Inde- 
pendent movement  has  achieved  notable  results. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  revival  of  the  Christian  ideal 
in  which  the  brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane 
(q.v.)  took  a  part,  which  was  no  doubt  reenforced, 
from  England.  The  congregations  formed  joined 
the  Congregational  Union  organized  in  1863.  A 
division  in  the  Secession  Church  in  1841  resulted 
in  the  founding  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  James 
Morison  (q.v.)  had  been  expelled  from  the  old 
church  for  emphasizing  the  love  of  God  without 
leaving  room  for  election  by  grace.  The  denomina- 
tion which  he  foimded,  often  called  the  Morisonian 
church,  preferred  the  Congregational  to  the  Presby- 
terian government.    In  1896  the  Congregationalist 


and  Evangelical  Unions  were  united  to  form  the 
present  Congregational  Union^  of  Scotland.  This 
body  has  a  theological  faculty  at  Edinburgh  with 
three  professors.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  zeal  in 
mission  and  temperance  organization.  A  minority 
of  eight  congregations  and  five  ministers  refused  to 
follow  the  Evangelical  Union  in  joining  with  the 
Congregationalists  in  1896.  The  total  of  Congre- 
gationalists reported  for  Scotland  at  the  end  of 
1909  was  207  ministers,  4  evangelists  or  lay  pas^ 
tors,  70  lay  preachers,  213  congregations,  35,845 
members,  with  Sunday-school  teachers  to  the  niun- 
ber  of  2,744  and  26,194  scholars.  The  Baptist 
Union  has  existed  in  Scotland  from  1750  (according 
to  some  only  from  1765)  when  a  renowned  Baptist, 
Archibald  Maclean,  preached  in  Edinburgh.  The 
movement  doubtless  received  impetus  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Haldane  brothers.  The  numbers  of 
Baptists  are  comparatively  small;  their  doctrine 
is  Calvinistic;  their  worship  simple;  and  their  or- 
ganization strictly  congregational,  although  a 
Union  and  an  interior  mission  have  been  provided 
for.  Some  of  their  preachers  are  laymen,  and  numer- 
ous congregations  practise  open  communion.  This 
church  has  a  seminary  with  five  instructors  and 
fomleen  students.  It  reports  at  the  end  of  1909 
122  ministers,  156  local  preachers,  155  congrega- 
tions, 21,240  communicants,  2,127  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  18,969  scholars. 

IV.  Other  Protestant  Bodies:  The  Methodists 
are  weakly  represented  in  Scotland.  There  are  two 
branches,  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists, which  form  parts  of  the  English  organizations 
of  the  same  name.  Wesley  first  visited  Scotland  in 
1751,  and  in  1767  there  were  468  members  of  his 
church.  There  are  now  forty-five  circuits  and  mis- 
sions with  forty-five  ministers.  A  powerful  mission 
established  in  recent  years  in  Edinburgh  bears  the 
outline  of  an  institutional  chiuxsh,  and  wields  great 
influence.  The  Primitive  Methodists  have  eighteen 
circuits  and  twenty  ministers.  There  are  small 
representations  of  the  Quakers,  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Church  (Irvingites),  Unitarians,  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  Church  or  Swedenborgians.  Probably 
none  of  these  consists  of  more  thsix  twelve  congre- 
gations. 

V.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church:  This  numbers 
considerably  more  than  half  a  million.  Most  of 
them  are  of  Irish  descent,  but  about  30,000  are 
Scotch.  This  element  is  found  among  the  High- 
landers of  Gaelic  tongue  and  has  been  steadfastly 
loyal  from  primitive  times.  The  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  reorganized  in  1878  into  six  dioceses; 
St.  Andrew's  and  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dunkeld,  Galloway,  and  Argyll,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  archbishoprics.  At  the  close  of  1909 
there  were  about  250  parishes,  600  priests,  400 
church  buildings,  13  cloisters  for  men,  and  51  for 
women.  Week-day  schools  attended  by  thousands 
of  children  are  conducted,  partly  supervised  and 
supported  by  the  State. 

A  glance  finally  is  to  be  given  at  those  who  have 
drifted  away  from  all  church  connections.  It  is 
calculated  that  they  amount  to  1,600,000  or  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion.   A  number  of  institutions  like  the  Bible  and 
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tract  societies^  Hiq  city  missions,  the  schools  for 
morally  neglected  clyldren,  the  temperance  societies, 
and  others  have  been  created  by  the  Church  as  a 
whole  for  the  elevation  of  all  classes. 

(John  Cairnb.) 

Bibuoorapht:  For  the  early  period  the  most  imporUnt 
literatuie  will  be  found  under  Cbltic  Chubcb;  for  th3 
Pmbsrterian  churches  under  Pbssbttsbianb;  other  books 
of  importance  are  imder  the  articles  on  the  worthies  of 
Scotland,  such  as  Columba.  John  Knox,  and  others  named 
in  the  text.  For  sources  use:  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Covn- 
ciUt  vol.  iL;  Chnmicon  Anglo-ScoHcum  (60  B.C.-1189  ▲.d.)i 
ed.  C.  W.  Bouterwek,  Elberfeld.  1863.  Eng.  transl.  in  J. 
Stevenson's  Church  Hidoriant  of  England,  London,  1866; 
Thomas  of  Burton,  Chronica  moncuUrii  de  MeUa,  ed. 
E.  A.  Bond  in  BolU  Series,  no.  43,  3  vols.,  London,  1866- 
1868;  Chronica  de  MaUroe  (731-1276),  ed.  J.  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh,  1836,  Eng.  transl.,  Chrcmde  of  Melroee,  in  J. 
Stevenson's  Church  Hiatoriane  of  England,  London,  1866; 
A.  Theiner,  Vetera  monumenta  Hibemorum  el  Scotorum  hie- 
toriam  illuelrantia,  1216-1647,  Rome,  1864;  Annates  Anglia 
el  Scotia  UB9g-1300),  ed.  H.  T.  Riley  in  RoUs  Series,  No. 
28,  vol.  ii.,  London,  1866;  R.  Hart,  EccUsiastieal  Reeorde 
of  England  .  .  .  and  Scotland  to  the  Ref&rmaHon,  2d  ed., 
Cambridge.  1846;  J.  F.  S.  Qordon.  EccleeJaetieal  Chron- 
icle for  Scotland,  4  vols..  Glasgow,  1867;  M.  E.  C.  Wal- 
oott,  Scoti-MonasHeon,  the  Ancient  Church  of  Scotland. 
Hist,  of  the  Cathedrale,  Conventual  Foundaiions,  and  Hos- 
pitals, London,  1874. 

On  the  antiquities  consult:  T.  S.  Muir,  EcdeaiUogical 
Notes  on  the  Islands  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1885;  W.  F. 
Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  3  vols.,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1886- 
1890;  Q.  Chahners,  Caledonia,  8  vols..  Paisley,  1887- 
1902;  J.  Robertson,  ScoUish  Abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  Aber- 
deen, 1891;  H.  C.  Butler.  Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys,  New 
York,  1899;  M.  E.  L.  Addis,  The  CathedraU  and  Abbeys 
of  Scotland,  PhiUidelphia.  1901;  D.  Butler.  Scottish  Cathe- 
drals and  Abbeys,  London.  1901;  J.  Anderson.  Early  Chris- 
tian Monuments  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1903. 

General  works  are:  A.  Stevenson.  Hist,  of  the  Church 
and  State  of  Scotland  from  the  Acceseion  of  King  Charlee  I. 
to  ,  .  ,  ie»6,  2d  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1844;  J.  Lee,  Lectures 
en  the  Hiet.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Refarmatian 
to  the  Revolution  Settlement,  ed.  W.  Lee,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1860;  G.  Grub,  EcclesiaeHeal  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  Present  Time, 
4  vols..  Edinburgh,  1861;  W.  Chambers  and  Others,  The 
ScoUish  Church  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1881,  Edinburgh 
and  New  York,  1881;  J.  CampbeU.  Mediaval  Scotland, 
1098-1613,  Edinburgh,  1881;  N.  L.  Walker,  Scottish 
Church  HisL,  Edinburgh,  1882;  J.  Chmningham,  The 
Church  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era,  2  vols.,  2d  ed..  Edinburgh.  1883;  J.  M. 
Ross.  Scottish  Hiet.  to  the  Reformation,  Gktfgow,  1884 ; 
J.  Anderson,  Scotland  in  Early  Chrietian  Times,  2  parts, 
Edinburgh,  1886;  D.  Keith.  A  Hiet.  of  Scotland,  Cvnl  and 
Eccleeiaetical,  ,  .  .  to  .  .  .  1168,  2  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1886;  W.  G.  Blaikie,  The  Preachers  of  ScoOand,  Past  and 
Present,  6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890-91;  A.  T.  Innes, 
Studies  in  Scottish  History,  Chiefly  Ecdesiaetical,  Lon- 
don, 1892;  D.  0.  Edmonds,  The  Early  Scotti^  Church,  its 
Doctrine  and  Discipline,  London,  1906;  J.  H.  Shepherd, 
Introduction  to  the  Hiet.  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ib.  1906; 
Q.  W.  T.  Mo(3own.  Scottish  Heroes  of  the  Faith,  ib.  1907; 
J.  Watson.  The  Scot  of  the  18th  Century,  his  Religion  and 
his  Life,  ib.  1907;  W.  Beveridge,  Makers  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  Edmburgh,  1908;  R.  C.  Maclsgan,  Religio  Scotiea. 
Its  Nature  as  traceable  in  Scottish  saintly  Traditions,  ib. 
1908;  Cambridge  Modem  History,  v.  279  sqq..  New  York, 
1908;  A.  Macrae.  Scotland  from  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
England  to  the  Preeent  Time  (1707-1007),  London.  1909; 
D.  Macmillan,  The  Aberdeen  Doctors.  A  notable  Group  of 
Scottish  Theologians  of  the  first  episcopal  Period,  1810-88, 
ib.  1909;  C.  W.  Thomson,  Scotland's  Work  and  Worth,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1910;  P.  H.  Brown,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  3  vols., 
ib.  1910;  W.  L.  Mathieson,  The  Awakening  m  Scotland; 
a  History,  1747-87,  Glasgow.  1911. 

For  the  period  prior  to  the  Reformation  consult:  C. 
Irmes.  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Edinburgh,  1860; 
T.  McLaughlan,  The  Early  Scottish  Church;  Eedes.  HieL 
of  Scotland  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  Century,  Edinburgh, 
1864:  Miss  M.  Q.  G.  Kinloch,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  chi^y  in 


its  ecclesiaetieal  Aspect  .  .  .  to  the  Fall  of  the  old  Hier- 
archy, Edinburgh,  1873;  W.  Lookhart,  The  Churdk  of 
Scotland  in  the  Thirteenth  Century:  The  Life  and  Times  of 
David  de  Bemham  of  SL  Andrew,  1889-63,  London,  1889: 
R.  M.  Stewart,  The  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Time  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  the  Reformation,  London,  1892;  J. 
Dowdeo.  The  Celtic  Church  m  Scotland,  London.  1894; 
W.  Cathoart.  The  Ancient  British  and  Irish  Churches, 
London,  1894;  J.  Paton,  Scottish  HisL  and  Life,  Glaagpw, 
1902;  R.  W.  BillingB.  The  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastieal  An- 
tiquitiee  of  Scotland,  London,  1909  sqq. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  oonaolt: 
J.  Robertson,  ConeiHa  Scoties,  Edinburgh.  1864;  W.  M. 
Brady.  Annate  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England  and 
Scotland,  London.  1883;  W.  Forbes-Leith,  Narrativea  o 
Scottish  Catholics  under  Mary  Stuart  and  James  VI.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885;  A.  Bellesheim,  History  of  the  CathoUe  Church 
in  Scotland,  4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1887-90;  W.  Patenon. 
Letters  to  my  Coun^ymen,  6  parts,  Edinburgh,  1900;  J. 
Forbes,  UEgliee  oathoHtue  en  ieoeee  h  la  fin  du  xvi. 
siicle,  Paris,  1901;  W.  F.  Leith,  Memoirs  of  ScottiA 
Catholies  during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1909. 

On  episcopacy  in  Scotland  read:  J.  P.  Laweon,  HieL 
of  the  Epiecopal  Church  of  Scotland,  3  vols.,  Edinbwgh, 
1844;  J.  B.  Craven,  HieL  of  the  Epiecopal  Chm^h  in 
Orkney,  Kirkwall,  1883;  H.  M.  Luckock,  The  ChwtJ^  in 
Scotland,  London,  1893;  H.  D.  Henderson,  The  Bpieeapal 
Church  in  Scotland,  London,  1902;  J.  T.  F.  Farquhar,  The 
Vieible  Church  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  HieL,  Abetdeeo. 
1904. 

SCOTLAND,  FREE  CHURCH  OF,  FREE  PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH  OF,  REFORMED  PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH  IN,  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  OF,  UNITED  ORIOINAL  SECESSION 
CHURCH  OF.    See  PsBSBrrBRiANs. 

SCOTT,  CHARLES  ANDERSON:  FreAijtman; 
b.  in  London  May  30,  1859.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Uppingham  School,  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.,  1882;  M.A.,  1896;  Hulaean 
priie,  1884),  New  College,  EcUnbmgh,  and  the 
univeraitiee  oi  Leipsic  and  Jena;  was  aasiBtant  min- 
ister of  Queen's  Cross  Church,  Aberdeen,  I8S7-89; 
minister  at  College  Park,  WiUesden,  1892,  and  of  St. 
John's,  Kensington,  1898^1907,  being  also  examiner 
in  historical  theology  for  the  University  of  London, 
1902-07;  and  Dunn  professor  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Theological  College  of  the  Preabyterian 
Church  of  England  at  Cambridge  since  1907.  He 
has  published:  UlfiUUf  Apostle  qf  the  Goths  (Loo- 
don,  1885) ;  Evangdical  Doctrine  Bible  Truth  (1901) ; 
Making  qf  a  Christian  (1902);  and  contributed  to 
the  Devotional  and  PracHcal  Commentary  the  vohime 
on  Revelation  (1905),  as  well  as  the  same  vohune 
in  ihe  Century  Bible  (1902);  also  the  essay  on  "  Jeeus 
and  Paul"  in  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays  (1909). 

SCOTT,  HUOH  McDONALD:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Guysborough,  Nova  Scotia,  Mar.  31,  1848;  d. 
at  Chicago  Apr.  29,  1909.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dalhousie  College,Halifax  (A.B.,  1870),  and  from  the 
Universityof  Edinburgh  (1873).  During  the  same 
year  he  studied  at  Berlin,  and  later  (1878-81)  «t 
Leipsic.  In  1874  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  for  four  years  (1874-77)  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Merigomish,  Nova  Soo^a. 
After  1881  he  was  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  He  wrote  7*Ae 
Nicene  Theology  (^ne  lectures;  C^cago,  1896)« 
while  from  1883  to  1890  he  contributed  the  secticm 
on  church  history  to  C torrent  Discussions  m  Theol- 
ogyt  published  by  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  scboo^ 
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SCOTT,  ISAIAH  BEHJAMHI:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  Woodford  County,  Ky.,  Sept. 
30,  1854.  He  received  his  education  at  Clark  Semi- 
nary (now  Clark  College),  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Central 
Tennessee  College  (now  Walden  University),  Nash- 
viUe  (B.A.,  1880;  M.A.,  1883);  entered  the  Ten- 
nessee conference  in  1881,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Texas  conference,  where  he  was  professor  in  Prairie 
View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  1881, 
and  served  as  pastor  at  Houston,  Galveston,  Austin, 
and  Marshall,  1882-^7;  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Marshall  and  Houston  Districts,  1882-03;  presi- 
dent of  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex.,  1803-06; 
editor  of  the  Soutkwestem  Chridian  Advocate,  New 
Orleans,  1806-1004;  was  elected  bishop  for  Africa, 
1004. 

SCOTT,  ROBERT:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Bondleigh,  Devonshire,  Jan.  26,  1811;  d.  at 
Rochester  Dec.  2,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1833);  was  fellow  and  tutor 
of  BaUiol  College,  1835-iO  (M.A.,  1836);  rector 
of  Duloe,  Cornwall,  1840-^50;  prebendary  of  Ex- 
eter Cathedral,  1845-66;  rector  of  South  Luffen- 
ham,  Rutland,  1850-54;  select  preacher  at  Oxford, 
1853-54,  1874-75;  master  of  BaUiol,  1854-70; 
professor  of  Scripture  exegesis,  1861-70;  and  dean 
of  Rochester,  187(K-87.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New-Testament  revision  committee;  author  of 
Ttodve  Sermons  (London,  1851);  Univernty  Ser- 
mons (1860) ;  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
James  (1881)  in  the  Bible  CommerUary  (1872-^2). 
From  1836  to  1843  he  labored  together  with  H.  G. 
Liddell  in  the  preparation  of  the  great  Oreek-English 
Lexicon  (Oxford,  1843;  7th  enlarged  ed.,  1883), 
upon  which  he  was  occupied  all  in  all  for  forty- 
seven  years. 

BnuooRAPHT:  The  Guardian,  Dee.  14,  18S7;  E.  Abbott 
and  L.  Campbell.  B«iiidiitw»  Jowft^  3  to!*.,  London,  1897- 
1899:  DNB,  U.  66HM. 

SCOTT,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  4,  1747;  d.  at  Aston 
Sandford  (near  Thames,  11  m.  e.  of  Oxford), 
Buckinghamshire,  Apr.  16,  1821.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1773,  and  in  1781  succeeded  John  New- 
ton, who  had  converted  him  to  Calvinism,  as 
curate  of  OIney.  In  1785  he  became  chaplain  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London;  and  in  1801,  vicar  of  Aston 
Sandford.  His  first  publication  was  The  Force  of 
Truth  (London,  1770,  and  numerous  editions), 
narrating  his  change  from  rationalistic  Unitarian- 
ism  to  the  highest  type  of  Calvinistio  fervor,  a  work 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  spiritual 
autobiographies  ever  written.  His  most  important 
work  was  The  Holy  BMe  with  Notes  (5  vols.,  1788- 
1702;  very  many  reissues  and  reprints).  This  has 
long  been  considered  a  model  family  Bible,  and  has 
been  read  more  widely,  perhaps,  than  any  other. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  Scott's  industry  and  persever- 
ance that  without  early  educational  advantages,  op- 
pressed by  poverty,  and  compelled  for  years  before 
his  ordination  to  earn  his  living  as  a  farm-laborer,  he 
yet  was  able  to  acquire  considerable  learning,  and 
produce  a  work,  published  under  the  severest  pecu- 
niary straits,  yet  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  theo- 
logical performance  of  his  age  and  country.    J.  H. 


Newman  wrote  of  him  as  a  man  to  whom  he  almost 
owed  his  soul.  Scott's  Essays  on  the  Most  Important 
Subjects  in  Religion  were  published  in  1703, 15th  ed., 
1844;  andhisVia(i9«Z>M(xnir<e8inl825.  Bia  Works 
in  ten  vols.,  edited  by  his  son,  appeared  1823-25. 

BiBUooBArBT:  A.  C.  Downer,  Thomat  SeoU  1h«  Commtnkb' 
tor,  A  Memoir  of  hi»  Life,  London,  1909;  The  Life  of 
...  7*.  Scott  .  .  .  Including  a  Narrative  Dravm  up  by 
himeelf,  ib.  1822;  The  Life  of  .  .  ,  ThonuuSeoU,  iaChrie- 
Uan  Biot/raphy,  ib.  (1838T1;  J.  Stephen,  Beeaye  in  Bedeei- 
aeHeai  BioffropAy,  pp.  413  aqq.,  14th  ed.,  ib.  1860;  DNB, 
IL  73-76. 

SCOTUS  ERIGENA,  JOHANUBS. 

Early  Life  (|  1). 

Participation  in  Controveny  (|  2). 

Reports  of  Later  Life  (13). 

Hie  T^Mtming  (i  4). 

ViewB  on  Reason  and  Authority  (f  9. 

His  System  (I  6). 

Doctrine  of  God  (I  7). 

Hie  Ideal  Worid  (I  8). 

The  Worid  of  Sense  (I  9). 

Anthropology;  Doctrine  of  Evil  (|  10). 

Consummation  of  All  Things  (i  11). 

His  Position  m  General  (I  12). 

Johannes  Scotus  Erigena  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  figures  not  only  of  the  ninth 
century  but  of  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  His  early  life,  however,  as  well  as  his  iimer 
development,  is  hidden  up  to  the  time 
I.  Early  to  which  his  writings  bring  us.  The 
Life.  one  fact  which  is  clear  is  that  his  birth- 
place was  Ireland;  to  thb  the  name 
Scotus  (or  Scotigena)  as  well  as  Erigena  testifies 
(both  these  titles  in  those  times  indicating  Ireland), 
and  there  is  the  express  statement  of  Pnidentius, 
"Hibemia  sent  thee  to  Gaul"  (De  pradicatione,  in 
MPL,  cxv.  1194).  It  was  probably  in  Ireland  that 
he  received  his  education,  though  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom  he  first  comes  into  historical  light,  but  as 
already  a  man  of  mature  powers.  From  this  last 
fact  it  would  follow  that  he  was  bom  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century.  That  he  won  the  distinguished 
favor  of  Charles  the  Bald  is  clear  from  the  de^cation 
to  the  latter  of  numerous  writings  and  from  many 
passages  in  his  poems.  He  became  celebrated  and 
was  the  acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
times — Hincmar,  Servatus  Lupus,  Usuardus,  Rat- 
ranmus  and  others,  not  to  omit  Prudentius  of  Treves 
(qq.v.).  As  the  last-named  left  the  court  in  847, 
Scotus  must  have  arrived  there  before  that. 
Here  probably  Scotus  did  his  literary  work,  though 
not  as  an  ecclesiastic;  there  is  no  trace  of  his  being 
a  monk,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  priest. 
But  he  entered  into  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  time. 

His  first  essay  in  this  direction  was  in  the  matter 

of  the  eucharistic  controversy  begun  by  Ratram- 

nus  concerning  the  change  of  the  elements,  though 

the  writing  long  ascribed  to  Scotus  is  now  known  to 

be  the  De  Eucharistia  of  Ratramnus  (Lauf  s,  in  TSK, 

1828,   pp.   765-766).     Yet   Hincmar 

a.  Fartici-  charged    him    with    regarding    the 

pfttion   in  elements  as  symbols  of  the  presence  of 

ControvexBy.  CSirist,  though  whether  this  view  was 

put  forth  in  Scotus'  own  writing  is 

doubtful,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  position  must 

have  been  well  known.    More  important  for  Scotus 
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was  his  entrance  into  the  Gottsehalk  eontroveray 
concerning  predestination  (see  Gottbchalk,  1). 
He  was  urged  by  Hincmar  and  Pardulus  of  Laon  to 
take  part  in  this,  and  wrote  between  840  and  853 
the  De  divina  pradesHnatione,  in  which  he  charged 
Gottschalk  with  heresy  and  ignorance,  and  expressed 
with  great  frankness  his  views  on  the  being  of  God, 
the  identity  of  foreknowledge  and  predestination, 
and  good  and  evil.  These  views  sounded  so  strange 
and  blasphemous  to  his  contemporaries  that  a  very 
storm  was  aroused  and  synodical  condemnation 
of  some  of  his  theses  was  evoked  (Synod  of  Valence, 
855).  Hincmar  pronounced  against  some  of  the 
positions  of  Scotus,  though  holding  others.  Pope 
Nicholas  disapproved  of  S^tus  in  a  Tetter  to  Charles 
(extant  in  C.  Du  Boulay,  Hiat.  univerntatia  Parisienr 
818,  i.  184,  Paris,  1665),  because  the  translation  of  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  had  not,  as  ecclesiastical  cus- 
tom demanded,  been  sent  for  approval,  an  offense 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  translator  was  under 
suspicion  in  respect  to  matters  of  faith.  He  desired 
Charles  to  notify  Scotus  to  appear  before  the  pope 
or  at  least  to  remove  him  from  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  school  in  Paris. 

The  poems  of  Scotus  pennit  the  tracing  of  his 

life  till  the  death  of  Charles  in  877,  and  he  seems  to 

have  lived  even  until  882,  if  an  extant  epigram  may 

be  attributed  to  Hincmar.    But  of  the  end  of  his  life 

French  sources  give  no  information. 

3.  Reports  This  last  is  not  surprising  considering 

of  Later  the  confusion  of  the  times  and  the  fact 
Life.  that  Scotus  held  no  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  There  are  reports  of 
activity  in  England.  Thus  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  speaks  of  a  certain  Joluumes  "  of 
the  race  of  old  Sajcons"  called  to  England  and  made 
abbot  of  Athelney  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Gallic  enemies  (Monumenta  kiatorica  BrUannica, 
i.  493  sqq.,  ed.  H.  Petrie,  J.  Sharpe,  and  T.  D. 
Hardy,  London,  1848) ;  but  this  can  not  have  been 
John  Scotus  Erigena,  who  was  not  a  Saxon.  The 
same  author  (p.  489)  mentions  a  *'  Johannes,  a  priest 
and  monk,  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  skilled  in  letters 
and  other  arts,"  who  may  be  identical  with  the  one 
named  above  but  is  more  likely  another  man,  and  he 
can  not  be  Scotus  since  he  is  designated  a  monk. 
While  there  is  no  reason  for  holding,  as  has  been 
maintained,  that  Alfred  would  not  have  invited 
Scotus  to  England  because  d  the  latter's  unortho- 
doxy,  the  advanced  age  of  Scotus  at  this  time  would 
be  a  real  obstacle.  Later  reports  like  that  of  William 
of  Malmesbiuy  (A/PL,  clxxix.  10,  1653)  rest  upon 
inference  from  the  statement  of  Asser  and  from  a 
tradition  about  the  murder  of  an  abbot  of  Malmes- 
bury,  over  whose  grave  a  light  appeared  to  show  that 
he  was  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  Tradition  identified 
this  abbot  with  Scotus,  and  possibly  upon  the  basis 
of  a  combination  of  these  (Afferent  supposed  data 
arose  the  medieval  tradition  and  the  making  of  a 
statue  to  "John  Scotus  who  translated  Dionysius 
from  Greek  into  Latin."  Little  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  this  entire  story.  The  most  probable 
conclusion  is  that  Scotus  died  in  the  Prankish 
kingdom. 

Among  his  contemporaries  he  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  wonderful  gifts  and  learning  and  great  keen- 


ness and  eloquence.    Yet  his  writings  do  not  shew 

that  he  towered  above  the  great  men  of  his  time. 

What  seems  to  have  made  his  reput»> 

4.  Hii      tion  was  his  close  knowledge  of  Greek, 

^-f^f"*"g  an  acquirement  rare  and  in  that  period 
usually  elementary  when  it  was  known. 
While  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  Greek  authors 
is  uncertain,  since  he  cited  many  of  them  from  LatiD 
translation,  his  translation  of  Dionysius  and  of  tbe 
difficult  Ambigua  of  Maximus  speaks  for  a  real 
scholarship.  With  his  knowledge  of  Greek  went  a 
high  valuation  of  Greek  ideas,  evinced  in  various 
ways — ^in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Greekjs,  and 
in  his  regard  for  the  formula  regarding  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  through  the 
Son,  though  he  held  also  that  the  filioque  was 
justified.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  mediated  for  him 
a  freer  handling  of  theological  and  philosophical 
questions.  But  the  entire  disposition  of  Scotus  dif- 
fered from  that  of  his  contemporaries  by  virtue 
of  his  aptness  in  handling  philosophical  and  philo- 
sophical-theological questions,  added  to  a  certain 
ready  facility.  From  Dionysius  and  Maximus  be 
learned  how  to  treat  speculatively  the  doctrine  of 
God  and  the  problems  related  to  this  in  a  way 
strange  to  the  western  theological  discuasioDS  of 
the  period.  He  thus  had  the  key  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  speculative  elements  so  rich  in  such  older 
theologians  as  Basil,  the  two  Gregorsrs,  Oiigen, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine,— elements  which  went 
back  to  Neoplatonism  or  to  Fhilo.  It  is  suspected 
but  not  proved  that  Scotus  knew  and  used  the  ^-orks 
of  the  Greek  philosophers;  he  certainly  had  in  hand 
Boethius,  Bfacrobius,  Marcianus  Gapella,  and  other 
mediators  of  ancient  learning  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  he  gained  from  them  a  meaning  different  from 
the  more  literal  and  constrained  results  won  by  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Westerner  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  think  comprehensively  and  philo- 
sophically and  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
S}rstem. 

Scotus  made  no  sharp  distinction  between  philos- 
ophy and  theology;  rather  they  were  both  essential 
means  by  which  to  gain  knowledge  of  truth.  He 
never  stopped  to  consider  whether  his  system  was 
more  philosophy  than  theology.  So,  in  the  matter 
of  reason  and  authority  he  would  not 
5.  Views  on  have  said  that  the  first  belonged  to 
Reason  and  philosophy  and  the  other  to  theology; 

Authority,  for  him  both  had  their  right  in  both 
regions  and  sprang  from  the  same  root 
— divine  wisdom.  Still,  reason  had  the  precedence, 
and  authority  had  its  origin  from  reason;  reason, 
being  in  itself  worthf ul  and  invariable,  did  not  need 
the  support  of  authority,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
authority  appears  feeble  when  not  upheld  by  reason. 
Hence  Scotus  would  employ  authority  for  those 
who  could  not  rightly  use  reason;  yet  he  could  ad- 
vise: "Let  no  authority  drive  thee  in  terror  from 
the  conclusions  suggested  by  right  contemplation" 
(De  diviaione  naiurce,  i.  66).  As  contrasted  with  his 
times,  he  had  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  might  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  human  reasoning  power. 
Yet  he  did  not  undervalue  authority,  though  he 
emphasised  reason  where  it  led  to  clear  results. 
The  authority  of  Scripture  he  fully  allowed.     The 
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nvolved  meaning  of  Sciiptiure  was  infinite,  so  that 
lie  exegesis  of  different  commentators  might  all 
;ontain  truth  (iii.  24).  With  respect  to  the  Fathers, 
le  claimed  the  right  in  cases  where  they  differed  to 
ollow  the  one  who  to  him  seemed  to  be  right,  though 
le  disclaimed  the  purpose  of  deciding  between 
hem. 

The  philosophic-theological  system  d  Scotus  is 
et  forth  in  his  great  work  De  divisione  naiwrct  [ed.  T. 
^ale,  Oxford,  1681  (1685?)  and  C.  B.  SchlUter,  MOn- 
iter,  1838;  Germ,  transl.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1870-76], 
vhich  must  be  taken  as  the  basis  in  an  exposition 
»f  his  ideas,  though  other  works  furnish  confirmation 

and  illustration.  It  is  in  dialogue 
6.  His  form,  between  a  master  and  a  pupil; 
System,     and  it  has  been  well  said  in  praise  of  the 

composition  that  both  contribute  to  the 
ievelopment  of  the  line  of  thought.  By  nature 
k;otus  means  everything  with  which  thought  has 
o  do,  existence  and  non-existence — ^the  last,  to 
>e  sure,  in  the  special  sense  in  which  the  author 
^ards  God  as  non-existent.  Nature  includes  God 
ind  the  world,  even  though  neither  has  a  predicate 
n  common  with  the  other.  The  word  *'nat\u«"  is 
lot  quite  a  fitting  expression  of  what  Scotus  had  in 
nind;  it  might  be  rendered  by  "the  All.''  This 
le  divided  into  four  categories:  that  which  creates 
)ut  is  not  created ;  that  which  creates  and  is  created ; 
iiat  which  is  created  and  does  not  create;  and  that 
vhich  is  not  created  and  does  not  create.  Un- 
;reated  creating  nature  is  God,  as  is  also  uncreated 
md  non-creating;  the  last  is  the  world  in  its  return 
o  God  [i.e.,  God  as  the  end  of  all  things].  The 
lecond  and  third  categories  are  those  of  the  ideal 
ind  the  real  world;  the  system  thus  leads  from 
jod  through  the  ideeJ  and  the  real  back  to  God. 

Book  i.  discusses  the  being  of  God  in  his  self- 
ixistence,  book  ii.  the  first  revelation  of  God  in  the 
vorld  of  ideas  or  original  causes,  books  iii.  and  iv. 
iiscuss  the  real  world,  and  book  v.  deals  with  the 

return  of  the  world  to  God.    Scotus' 

7.  Doctrine  doctrine  of  God  goes  back  to  the  kata- 

of  God.     phatic  and  apophatic  ("afiBrming  and 

denjring")  theology  of  Dionysius  (i. 
13).  All  positive  predicates  attributed  to  ^e  mun- 
lane  can  be  superlatively  attributed  to  God  as  the 
3-anscendental  or  ''super-being,"  but  these  pred- 
cates  are  positive  in  form  only,  in  fact  negative 
[by  virtue  of  the  "super";  iii.  20).  Hence  positive 
eads  to  negative,  and  in  this  way  all  predicates  may 
>e  denied  to  deity,  since  deity  is  incomprehensible. 
Bis  being  is  a  "super-being,"  hence  not  in  the  cate- 
gory of  being  as  applied  to  the  mimdane,  and  so  can 
>e  called  a  "not-being."  But  this  "not-being"  is 
lot  to  be  understood  as  p\u«  negation.  Considering 
;he  self-existence  of  God,  Scotus  afiBrms  that  God 
vdXL  not  grasp  the  entire  fulness  of  his  being;  God 
mows  that  he  is  nothing  of  all  that  is  in  the  world, 
:>ut  does  not  know  what  he  is  (by  which  Scotus 
neans  that  even  God  can  not  comprehend  and  de- 
ine  himself  as  a  certain  definite  something).  The 
vhole  mundane  existence  is  by  God  created  and 
-ormed  after  his  plan,  and  the  realization  of  the 
^orld  involves  the  self-consciousness  of  (]kxl,  but 
this  self -consciousness  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  like 
h&t  of  man,  since  Cxod  is  absolute  and  most  com- 
X.— 20 


plete  unity  (i.  12,  73).  This  conception  of  unity  is 
for  Scotus  the  highest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
transcendental,  its  fxilness  imattainable  by  man; 
it  means  the  absolute  oneness  of  willing  and 
knowing.  It  was  Scotus'  doctrine  on  this  point 
which  led  him  so  bitterly  to  assail  Gottschalk's 
doctrine  of  predestination.  While  on  the  one  side 
Scotus  regards  God  as  altogether  severed  from  the 
world,  there  is  another  side  of  the  consideration 
according  to  which  God  and  the  world  are  identical 
(iii.  17) ;  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  sides  is  in  the 
conception  that  the  world  is  the  revelation  of  God 
(i.  13).  God  creates  himself  in  the  world  and  is  All 
in  all;  he  is  the  substance  of  all  things,  the  last  un- 
knowable basis  of  its  existence  as  of  its  accidents; 
hence  God  is  all  and  aU  is  God,  yet  meanwhile  he 
remains  over  all  within  himself,  does  not  go  forth 
into  what  he  creates.  The  analogy  employed  is  the 
relationship  between  himian  thought  and  speech; 
thought  clothes  itself  in  speech  but  does  not  go  forth 
in  the  speech.  While  God's  inner  being  remains  un- 
known, yet  there  is  knowledge  of  him  according  to 
the  measure  by  which  he  reveals  himself.  Scotus 
borrows  from  Dionysius  and  Maximus  the  expres- 
sion "theophany,"  which  he  uses  in  various  senses. 
It  may  mean  special  divine  appearances  or  visions 
to  a  creature,  or  the  virtues  which  God  works  in  a 
creature  which  then  become  the  basis  of  a  knowledge 
of  God;  or,  finally,  each  creatine  is  itself  a  theoph- 
any in  so  far  as  God  is  revealed  in  it.  Consequent- 
ly the  knowledge  a  creatine  has  of  its  own  being 
is  a  knowledge  of  God  proportionally  as  Cxod  is 
revealed  in  the  creature. 

The  next  category,  which  leads  from  the  absolute- 
ly unknowable  divine  unity  to  the  manif oldness  of 
the  world,  is  the  creation  of  the  ideal  world  or  the 
totality  of  potencies  which  in  turn 
8.  The  Ideal  emits  from  itself  the  world  of  sense. 
World.  Scotus  knows  as  ideas  divine  pre- 
destinations, acts  of  will,  original 
causes  (ii.  2),  which  are  the  names  he  gives  to 
goodness,  essence,  life,  reason,  intelligence,  wisdom, 
virtue,  blessedness,  truth,  eternity,  greatness,  love, 
peace,  unity,  perfection  (ii.  36,  iii.  1).  But  this  is 
not  a  complete  enimieration  or  arrangement  of  these 
ideas,  which,  in  view  of  the  divine  unity  in  which 
they  issue,  is  impossible.  They  are  the  radii  of  which 
the  unity  is  the  center,  which  can  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  without  changing  the  being  of  the  cir- 
cumference. The  first  step  of  the  self-revealing  God 
is  taken  in  making  himself  accessible  to  the  creature; 
the  means  of  doing  this  is  imknown;  but  it  is  af- 
firmed that  (jod  is  eternal,  according  to  his  eternal 
(not  temporal)  being.  The  unlimited  fulness  of  the 
ideas  is  summed  up  in  the  divine  Logos  or  Son  of 
God;  in  him  in  whom  they  are  created  do  they  exist 
without  change.  To  be  known  in  a  certain  sense 
coincides  with  being;  so  one  may  say  that  one  is  in 
another  when  he  is  known  by  that  other  (ii.  8,  iii. 
4,  iv.  9),  and  of  God  it  is  true  that  he  becomes  so  far 
as  he  becomes  known  (i.  12) .  Hence  the  * '  invariable 
movement"  taking  place  in  the  Trinity  by  which 
God  is  made  accessible  to  knowledge  is  a  real  crea- 
tion, and  ideas  become  so  far  as  they  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  knowledge.  Scotus  conceived  the  primal 
causes  as  whoUy  enclosed  in  the  divine  being,  yet 
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as  also  proceeding  thence  and  as  having  in  a  certain 
manner  independent  existence. 

The  third  category  of  Scotus  is  the  world  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term.  The  basis  of  this  is  the 
primal  causes;  it  is  therefore  eternal  in  the  same 
sense  as  those  causes  (v.  25).  This  eternity  did  not 
come  about  through  constant  repetition  of  a  world 
cycle,  as  with  the  Stoics  and  Origen. 
9.  The  The  apparent  contradiction  involved 
Worid  of  in  the  conception  of  the  world's  return 
Sense,  to  God  (the  fourth  category)  is  solved 
by  the  distinction  of  Scotus  between 
the  material  or  sensible  existence  and  the  purely 
spiritual  existence  of  the  world.  At  the  head  of  the 
created  world  stood  the  angels,  with  spiritual  bodies 
and  free  from  all  material  qualities;  at  times  these 
really  appeared  to  men  (v.  38).  They  were  produced 
all  at  once  from  the  primordial  causes,  were  in  nine 
classes,  of  which  only  those  in  the  highest  class  were 
free  from  error.  Their  knowledge  comes  not  from 
experience  but  from  view  of  God  in  theophany  and 
of  their  own  being.  The  fallen  angels,  Satan  at 
the  head,  fell  immediately  after  their  creation,  they 
have  material  bodies  which  feel  desire  and  will  go  out 
of  existence  with  the  world  (v.  13,  iv.  24).  Next 
to  the  creation  of  these  was  that  of  the  world  of 
space  and  time.  In  considering  space  (cf .  i.  21  sqq.) 
he  regarded  locality  as  limitation  in  space  equivalent 
to  definition  or  circumscription  in  logic;  space  is 
that  in  which  matter  is  extended.  Space  and  time 
are  not  prior  to  the  world,  but  with  it  came  into 
existence  from  the  eternal  basis.  Geometrical  rela- 
tions Scotus  distinguished  from  the  figures  which 
represented  them  (iv.  8),  and  they  are  reducible  to 
absolute  spacial  unity.  The  monad  is  the  principle 
of  number  (iii.  1, 12).  liatter  is  not  eternal  (iii.  14), 
but  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  creation  by 
the  concourse  of  immaterial  principles,  quantity  and 
quality.  Elsewhere  (i.  56)  it  appears  as  the  vari- 
ability of  variable  things,  i.e.,  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  everything  variable,  the  Aristotelian 
hyle.  Distinction  is  to  be  made  between  matter 
and  the  physical  world;  a  body  comes  to  exist  when 
the  substantial  form  unites  with  matter,  and  these 
two  are  to  be  distinguished  apart.  The  ''form"  is 
something  constant,  eternal,  issues  from  the  pri- 
mordial causes,  and  returns  thither;  but  constant 
change  underlies  matter.  One  can  hardly  explain 
how  Scotus  derived  matter  from  quantity  and 
quality,  but  his  realism  shows  in  his  drawing  the 
particular  from  the  general. 

Scotus'  anthropology  is  difficult  because   it   is 

involved  with  his  doctrine  of  evil  and  sin.    He  held 

that  by  divine  appointment  man  had  preeminent 

rank  in  the  All.    Man  shares  in  the  being  of  lower 

creatures  that  are  without  souls,  in  the 

10.  Antfaro-  life  force  of  plants,  in  the  physical  life 

pology;     of  animals,  and  in  the  intellectual  life 

Doctrine    of  angels  (iv.  8, 14).    He  is  the  world's 

of  EviL     central  point  and  the  part  which  leads 

in  the  return  to  God.    As  to  evil,  the 

monistic  conceptions  of  Scotus  compelled  him  to 

think  of  evil  as  a  necessary  factor  in  evolution,  which 

was,  however,  to  be  overcome.    But  this  involved 

him  in  difficulties  which  he  did  not  surmoimt.    He 

sought  to  exclude  evil  from  divine  appointment, 


even  from  divine  foreknowledge,  since  God  kaew 
only  what  he  created;  he  did  not  create  evil,  there- 
fore did  not  know  it  (ii.  28).  Elsewhere  Scotus  w» 
compelled  to  concede  to  God  knowledge  of  evil,  tet 
he  did  not  reconcile  the  disagreonent.  To  do  this  he 
would  have  had  to  show  a  difference  in  the  kind  d 
divine  knowledge,  and  that  would  have  confiieted 
with  his  doctrine  cl  unity.  Even  thou|[^  God  did  net 
create  evil,  he  included  its  existence  or  entrance  in 
his  world  plan.  If  the  basis  of  evil  were  sought,  tk 
answer  was — ^it  had  none  (v.  35) ;  yet  the  instab^tj 
of  the  will  was  noted  by  Scotus  and  the  pride  which 
made  man  and  not  Ciod  the  end.  If  there  were  in 
Scotus'  system  a  ground  for  evil,  it  was  in  f oni^ 
creative  freedom.  Paradise  was  for  Scotus  mans 
original  complete  condition,  to  which  he  will  again 
attain  in  the  future  (iv.  17  sqq.).  Exactly  in  vieir 
of  the  fall  it  is  said  that  the  origin  of  man  wasso 
ordered  that  not  all  individuals  at  one  time  pro- 
ceeded from  the  background  of  existence  as  did  the 
angels  (iv.  12,  ii.  6).  Originally  man  was,  like  the 
angels,  in  spite  of  the  mass  of  individuals,  intended 
to  be  a  unity;  but  in  consequence  of  sin  the  femsie 
sex  was  derived  from  the  male  (iv.  23).  This  000- 
ception  can  be  held  only  by  means  of  a  fully  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  creaticm,  for  whidi 
Origen  furnished  the  pattern.  Original  sin  is  not 
purely  a  matter  of  inheritance  but  is  to  be  brought 
into  relation  with  man's  origin.  But  how  sin  comes 
as  an  actuality  in  the  life  and  soul  Scotus  does  not 
explain.  Nevertheless,  according  to  this  author, 
the  present  material  condition  is  determined  bj 
human  sin,  though  a  clear  presentation  of  the  facts 
is  not  given. 

The  last  division  in  the  system  of  Scotus  is  the 

termination  of  the  entire  course  of  the  world  and  the 

return  of  all  things  to  God.    Central  in  this  process 

is  the  person  of  Ohrist,  in  whom  are  embraced  all 

mankind  and  the  whole  world,  who 

iz.  Con-    leads  all  back  to  God  and  frees  man. 

summation  This  comes  about  through  his  death 

of  All       and  resurrection,  which  last  abolishes 

Things,  distinction  of  sex,  the  risen  being  nei- 
ther male  nor  female  (ii.  13,  v.  20,  25). 
Following  resurrection  comes  a  double  change;  one 
affects  all  men,  and  is  attainment  of  all  knowledge 
suited  for  the  creature;  the  other  affects  the  most 
exalted  clarified  spirits,  and  is  induction  into  the 
deepest  secrets  and  into  the  transcendent  abeorptioD 
into  the  godhead.  A  development  of  the  lower 
creatine  into  the  higher  with  continual  progress  to 
the  highest  is  aflirmed — after  the  elimination  of 
sex  distinctions  earth  and  paradise  will  become  one 
(v.  20),  then  paradise  and  heaven,  the  higher  ab- 
sorbing the  lower.  All  unnatural  distinctions  will 
be  abolished,  all  natures  will  return  to  their  primor- 
dial causes  and  with  these  become  one  in  God. 
Evil  is  nothing  substantial,  it  had  no  place  in  pri- 
mordial cause,  it  is  only  instability  of  will  which  is 
an  accident  attendant  upon  God-created  natures. 
Since  the  changes  outlined  above  produce  a  wil] 
fully  sanctified  and  united  with  God,  the  wiU  is  in 
fiill  accord  with  the  divine  will;  there  is  then  no 
cause  of  evil..  The  consequences  of  evil  likewise 
vanish,  since  that  which  is  only  an  accident  can  not 
assume  the  form  of  substance;  at  the  end  of  world- 
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history  evil  in  every  fonn  18  to  be  annihilated.   This 
18  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  system  of  Scotus, 
to  which  he  gave  extended  discussion.   According  to 
his  sjrstem,  it  was  impossible  that  a  nature,  some- 
thing created  by  God,  could  suffer  eternally.  Andhe 
attempted  to  show  how  a  vice  could  attach  to  a  pure 
nature  without  corrupting  it,  also  how  it  might  be 
punished,  though  in  itself  nothing,  otherwise  than 
in  the  nature  possessed  by  it;  his  demonstration, 
however,  is  unsatisfactory.    How  the  bad  wiU  can 
continue  to  exist  while  the  nature  is  completely  pure 
is  not  made  clear,  and  this  difficulty  is  the  greater 
because  Scotus  r^arded  the  will  not  as  an  acdd^t 
but  as  an  essential.  Yet  Scotus  has  (x.  38)  a  sentence 
which  should  be  noticed.    He  says  that  practioedly 
all  authors  agree  that  as  many  men  attain  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom  as  there  are  angels  who  have 
fallen,  and  remarks  that,  if  that  is  correct,  then  must 
the  number  of  men  who  eventually  are  bom  equal 
that  of  angels  or  else  not  all  men  attain  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  creation,  which  last  is  contrary  to  the 
reasons  already  given  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  in 
Christ.   In  that  case  (mly  demons  and  the  devil  are 
doomed  to  eternal  condemnation.    The  system  of 
Scotus  in  its  consequences  favors  throu^^ut  the 
doctrine  of  Apocatastasis  (q.v.). 

The  foregoing  points  have  been  the  more  thop- 
ou£^  considmd  because  in  his  general  think- 
ing this  scholar  was  true  to  the  teacMng  of  the 
CSiurch.    Where  he  differed  from  it  he  seems  to  have 
concealed  the  fact  even  from  himself.   Heusedtiini- 
tarian  formulas  frequently;    he  as- 
12.  His     sumed  that  the  Father  created  in  the 
I^Mitkm  in  Son— the  Logos  or  intelligence— the 
GeneiaL    primordial  causes,  while  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  saw   tiie  active  principle 
tlirough  which  those  causes  issued  in  effects.    The 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  Christology  he  assumed 
in  his  system  without  regarding  the  deep-lying  dif- 
ficulties.   Whether  Scotus  can  be  called  "  the  father 
of  scholasticism''  is  the  more  doubtful  inasmuch  as 
his  interest  was  more  philosophical  than  theological. 
His  personal  position  is  freer  and  more  independent 
than  that  of  later  schoolmen.    His  relation  to  mys- 
kiciam  is  peculiar;  he  can  not  be  called  a  mystic,  for 
tlie  perscmal  experiences  of  mystics  were  never  his 
yr  at  least  never  found  expression;  yet  his  system 
s  fuU  of  mystical  thought  dialectically  justified. 
rhrou^  this  thought  and  by  the  translation  of  the 
Dianyman  writings  he  exercised  an  uncommon  in- 
hience  upon  mysticism.    He  also  greatly  affected 
nedieval  speculation,  especially  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
ury;  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  he 
lad  considerable  vogue  in  Paris,  ecclesiastical  op- 
loflition  to  him  found  voice,  and  Honorius  HI. 
rdered  the  destruction  of  lus  De  divirione  nohow. 
"his  worked  f  orgetf  ulness  of  him  so  that  he  does  not 
ppear  on  the  TVidentine  index.    A  requirement  of 
le  present  is  a  complete  critical  edition  of  his  works, 
ith  an  adequate  investigation  of  lus  relation  to  his 
ledeoesaoTB.  (S.  M.  DstrrsGHtO 

BUOoaArsnr:  For  the  Ufe  ooDfult:  Q.  B.  SohOter.  Seotut 
SHotma.  Mtmitar.  1888;  F.  ChiMieb.  Ubm  und  Lthr§ 
dm&  Jchainmm  Seohu  Brio^na,  Qotlui,  1800;  J.  Huber,  /o- 
temiM  Seoiut  BHomta,  Mimioh,  1861;  O.  Hennani.  Dot 
L^ben  dm  Seohu  Bngma,  J«a.  IMS;  L.  Noaek«  VAtr 
fc<6<w  umd  8eknftm  dt9  Joh,  8co^  Brig^ma:  4i9  IFiMiM- 


•Aaft  Mid  BiUymo  MtiMr  Zmi,  LeifMio,  1876;  P.  Hoff- 
mann. Dm  JoKamU§  ScoU  Briotnm  viia  M  doctrina,  Halle, 
1877;  K.  WaRMT,  /oAoniMt  Dwu  Scotut,  Vienna,  1880. 

For  hk  philoaophy  oonault:  P.  Hjort,  Johann  Seotut 
Brigmia,  oiUr  von  dem  Urtpnme  einer  ehritaiehen  Phi- 
loMophU  Mid  ihrem  hmlioMn  Bgruf,  Copenhagen,  1823;  H. 
fiehmidt.  D«r  MyaHeimnua  df  MiUdaUen  in  mmmt  Bnt- 
titkuno9p§nod€,  Jena.  1824;  F.  C.  Baur.  Die  ekriaaiehe 
Ltkre  von  dw  DroieimokeU  und  MenMchwmrdung,  ii.  263- 
844,  TObingen,  1842;  A.  Helfferioh,  Die  chritaiche  My 
f».  ToL  iL,  Qotha.  1842;  St.  Ren4  Tafllandier.  SeoL 
Brioino  M  la  vhiUmtpkio  aooUuHque,  StrMbuig,  1843; 
N.  MAUer.  Joh,  Seohu  Brigma  und  eeine  IrrihUmer,  Mains. 
1844;  J.  P.  Hanr6au,  De  la  phUoeophie  aooUuHque,  Paris. 
1850;  idem.  HieUrire  de  la  phUoeophie  eeolaeUaue,  ib.  1872; 
W.  EauHoh.  Oetehie/Oe  dor  echolaetiechen  PhUoeophie, 
Pngue.  1863;  A.  8t6okl.  Qeeekiehte  dor  PhOoeophie  und 
Thoolooie  im  MiUetaUer,  I  31-128.  Mains.  1864;  idem. 
De  Joh,  Setdue  Brigona,  Mflnster.  1867;  J.  Q.  Boivin. 
PkOooopMa  qyadripartiti  Scoti,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1868;  H. 
lUkhse,  Dee  Joh,  Brigonae  SUihmo  sur  mUtdaUerUchon 
Seholaetik  und  Mydik,  B,ostoek,  1874;  F.  J.  Hoffmann. 
Dor  OoUee-  und  SchUpfungdfegriff  dee  Johannee  Scotue 
Brigona^  Joan,  1876;  Q.  Anders,  DarOUUwng  und  Kritik 
dor  Anokhi  von  Johannee  Scotue  Brigena,  daee  die  Koto- 
gofion  nieht  aufOoU  anwendbar  eeien,  Jena.  1877;  G.  Buoh- 
wald.  Dor  LogoAegriff  dee  Johannee  Scotue  Brigena,  Imp- 
sio.  1884;  T.  Wotsohke.  FiehU  und  Brigena,  Halle,  1806; 
M.  DeWuIf.  Hietoire  de  la  phUoeophie  nUdiivaU,  Louvain. 
1900;  A.  Gardner,  Studiee  in  John  the  Scot  CBrigena), 
London.  1900;  J.  Driseke,  Johannee  Scotue  Brigena  und 
deeeon  Oowahremann^  Leipsio.  1002  (on  the  souroes  used 
by  Sootus);  the  works  on  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  by 
H.  Bitter.  Hamburg.  1844  (vii.  206-206);  J.  E.  Ezdmann. 
Eng.  trsnsl..  3  toIs..  London,  1802-08;  W.  Windelband. 
Eng.  tiansl..  New  York.  1803;  and  F.  Ueberweg,  ed. 
Heinae,  0th  ed..  Beriin.  1001-05. 

SCOTUS,  JOHAHHES  DUNS.   See  Duns  Scorns. 

SCOULLBR,  skaaer,  JAMBS  BROWll:  United 
Presbyterian;  b.  near  Newville,  Cumberland 
Ck>untgr,  Pa.,  July  12,  1820;  d.  at  NewviUe,  Pa., 
1899.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Cc^lisle, 
Pa.,  1839,  and  at  the  Associate  Reform^  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  1842;  was  pastor  of 
United  Presbyterian  churches  in  Philadelphia, 
1844-46;  Cuylerville,  N.  Y.,  1847-52;  Argyle,  N.  Y., 
1852-62;  and  editor  of  The  ChriaHan  Inatrudor, 
Philadelphia,  1862-63.  He  was  the  author  of  A 
Manual  of  the  United  Preebyterian  Church  (Pitts- 
buig,  1881);  and  Calviniem:  its  History  and  Irk' 
fluencee  (1885). 

SCOVBLi  STLVBSTBR  FTTHIAN:  Presbyte- 
rian; b.  at  Harrison,  O.,  Dec.  29,  1835;  d.  at 
Worcester,  Ohio,  Nov.  29,  1910.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Hanover  CoU^,  Hanover,  O.  (A.B., 
1853),  and  New  Albany  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Albany,  Ind.  (1857).  He  then  held  pastorates 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  (1857-60),  and  the  First  Pree- 
byterian  churches  of  Springfield,  O.  (1861-66),  and 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  (1866-83);  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Wooster,  Wooeter,  O.  (1883-99);  and 
after  1899  professor  of  morab  and  sociology  in  the 
same  institution.  In  theology  he  was  a  c(»iservative, 
and  wrote  Centennial  History  qf  the  First  Pre^' 
byterian  Church  ci  Pittsburg  (Pittsburg,  1884). 

8CRIBBS:  A  term  used,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  denote  those  skilled  in  the  Mosaic 
]a,w.  The  profession  or  calling  came  into  being  after 
the  return  from  the  exile  (for  mention  of  scribes  in 
its  more  literal  sense  cf.  Jer.  viii.  8),  when  in  place 
of  the  kingdom  there  was  set  up  the  dominion  of 
the  Mosaic  statutes,  wliicb  fumiBbed  the  rule  for 
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the  guidance  of  life  in  all  its  aspects  among  the  He- 
brews.    The  man  who  initiated  this  condition  of 

things,  Ezra,  himself  bore  this  designa- 
Heaning  tion  (cf.  Enra  vii.  6, 11,  12,  21;  Neh. 
of  Tenn.    viii.  1,  etc.),  which  was  given  to  him 

probably  on  account  of  his  [supposed] 
care  for  the  law  in  respect  to  the  making  and 
distribution  of  its  exemplars  or  manuscripts.  The 
New-Testament  word  for  "scribe''  is  often  gramr 
mateu8  (Matt. ii.  4,  v. 20,  etc.);  but  two  other  sides 
of  the  activities  of  these  men  gave  rise  to  the 
designation  nomiko8,  "lawyer''  (Matt.  xzii.  35, 
etc.),  and  nomodidaskaloa,  "doctor  of  the  law" 
(Luke  V.  17;  Acts  v.  34;  cf.  the  expression  "in- 
terpreter of  the  Jewish  laws,"  Josephus,  Ant,, 
XVII.,  vi.  2). 

The  first  task  of  these  men  was  to  preserve  the 
text  of  the  sacred  books,  particularly  of  the  law  of 
Moses  (the  Pentateuch),  in  a  form  suited  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  This  task  they 
sought  to  perform  through  copies  which  guarded  on 

the  one  side  the  essential  content  and 

Work  on    on  the  other  had  regard  for  scruples 

Hebrew     which  might  be  ndsed.     Exact  in- 

Text       formation  of  the  means  employed  by 

the  early  scribes  in  carrying  out  these 
purposes  is  unf ortimately  not  obtainable  because 
of  the  sparseness  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
material  at  hand.  Yet  careful  and  critical  use  of 
this  material  as  found  in  scattered  notices  leads  to 
results  quite  worth  while.  Over  the  reading  in  pub- 
lic wor^p  much  care  was  exercised.  According 
to  the  Mishna  (MegiUa,  iv.  10)  Gen.  xxv.  32  and  Ex. 
xxxii.  21-24  were  read  but  not  interpreted  (see 
Stnaoogue)  ;  and  according  to  the  old  tradition  in 
MegiUa  25b  for  expressions  which  might  give  offense 
or  which  might  raise  scruples  euphemisms  or  other 
phrases  were  substituted.  For  the  divine  name 
Yhwh  was  substituted  "Adonai,"  except  that  in 
the  combination  Adonai  Ykwhy  Elohim  was  sub- 
stituted for  Yhwh  (see  Jehovah;  Yahweh).  There 
were  changes  too  in  the  written  text.  Such  a  change 
is  the  one  which  results  from  the  confusion  which 
might  come  from  Baal,  meaning  "lord"  or  "mas- 
ter," and  Baal  as  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  (cf. 
Hoe.  ii.  16-17) ;  thus  with  the  Ish-bosheth  of  II  Sam. 
ii.-iv.  cf.  the  Elsh-baal  of  I  C^hron.  viii.  33,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  Chronicler  replaces  the 
earlier  name  (Merribbaal)  for  Mephibo^eth;  the 
other  name  of  Gideon  used  in  Judges  vi.-ix.,  Jerub- 
baal,  is  replaced  in  II  Sam.  xi.  21  by  Jerubbesheth; 
in  II.  Sam.  v.  16  appears  the  form  Eliada  for  which 
the  older  form  was  Beeliada  (I  Chron.  xiv.  7).  A 
testimony  to  this  habit  exists  in  the  gloss  found  en- 
closed in  Num.  xxxii.  38,  "(their  names  being 
changed),"  referring  to  the  mountains  Nebo  and 
Baal-meon  [one  of  which  is  the  name  of  a  heathen 
deity  Nebo,  see  Babylonia,  VII.,  2,  {  11,  and  the 
other  contains  the  element  Baal].  In  II  Sam.  vii. 
23  a  plural  verb  accompanies  the  plural  form  Elo- 
him, but  in  the  parallel  I  Ghron.  xvii.  21  a  singular 
verb  is  employed,  by  which  the  unity  of  God  is 
maintained.  Especiidly  important  is  the  regarding 
as  holy  of  the  names  Yah  and  Yahweh  (note  Lev. 
xxiv.  11:  "And  the  Israelitish  woman's  son  blas- 
phemed the  name,"    where  "Yahweh"  is  not  writ- 


ten in  the  text).  In  effect  this  has  been  treatec 
above,  but  the  practise  fmther  involved  the  inclu- 
sion of  Yah  as  one  word  in  "Hallelujah"  in  the 
psalms,  and  also  in  other  expressions.  Similarfy 
the  Jews  put  such  expressions  as  "heaven,"  *'  name, 
and  the  like  in  place  of  a  name  for  God.  Moreover, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  sounds,  ti^ 
pronunciation  of  many  words  had  been  changed 
through  the  working  d  varied  influences.  The  word 
Molek  (Moloch,  q.v.),  fonnerly  pronounced  Meiek 
(cf .  Isa.  XXX.  33)  has  received  the  vowels  of  boshetii, 
"  shame,"  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  Ashtoreth 
and  Tophet;  in  imitation  of  ahikktiz,  "monster," 
are  vocalised  Ckiiai  and  nkktUh,  "tabernacle' 
(Amos  V.  26).  Milcom,  the  name  of  the  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  is  to  be  restored  in  II  Sam.  xiL  30  in 
place  of  "their  king's"  (cf.  Jer.  xlix.  1-3,  margin). 
An  artificial  distinction  is  made  for  the  sake  of 
theology  in  the  word  'abbir  (the  original  pronuncia- 
tion) as  it  applies  to  bulls  as  possessions  of  men  and 
to  the  word  in  such  passages  as  Isa.  L  24  and  Isa.  x. 
13  (in  the  last  passage  a  new  reading  is  substituted 
in  l^e  keri;  see  Ebri  and  Eethibh).  Euphemistic 
expressions  are  substituted  by  a  difference  in  the 
pointing  of  the  original  text  in  such  passages  as 
Deut.  xxviii.  30;  C^.  xxxiv.  2.  In  the  Biblical 
Aranudo  of  the  verb  "to  be"  a  lamedh  is  sulisti- 
tuted  for  a  yodh  as  preformative  in  the  imperfect, 
probably  in  order  to  avoid  producing  a  word 
which  looks  like  the  divine  name  Yhwh  and  sj 
leading  to  accidental  pronouncing  of  that  name; 
in  early  Egyptian-Aramaic  papyri  the  forms  with 
yodh  appear.  In  the  study  of  ibe  text  one  has  to 
guard  against  both  underviEduation  of  the  text  by 
the  scribes  as  well  as  against  overvaluation.  For 
further  discussion  of  these  topics  see  Bible  Teixt; 
and  Masorah. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  not  what  would  according 
to  modem  conceptions  be  considered  a  systematic 
body  of  ecclesiastical  law,  still  less  a  complete  legal 
code.     Yet  after  this  law  had  gained  its  unique 
position,  only  those  statutes  and  usages  which  had 
the  sanction  of  long  custom  and  had  so 
Activities    become  sacred  could  attain   to   the 
as   Inter-   position  of  official  law;    a  new  code 
preters  of   could  not  be  created.    As  a  result  it 
the  Law.    became  necessary  so  to  explore  and  ex- 
plain the  written  law  that  it  should  be 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  everyday 
life.    Of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  10)  it  is  said  that  he  "  pre- 
pared his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments/' 
When  one  recalls  the  condition  under  which  the 
law  existed  (as  just  noted),  also  its  nature,  and  that 
since  Malachi  the  prophetic  spirit  had  died  out,  and 
that  the  impulse  which  had  come  with  the  return 
from  exile  and  its  experiences  had  died  out  with  the 
generation  which  had  known  them  and  had  taken 
with  it  the  stimulus  to  independent  religious  life, 
explanation  is  easy  of  the  tendency  to  slavish  ob- 
servance of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  way  was 
opened  for  that  scribal  exposition  of  the  law  which 
"strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel "  (Matt 
xxiii.  24).    One  may  compare  Christ's  proof  of  the 
resurrection  which  rests  upon  Ex.  iii.  6  (Matt.  xxii. 
32)  with  that  adduced  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
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on  Deut.  xxxi.  16,  where  Gamaliel  cites  "thou  shalt 
sleep  with  thy  fathers,  and  this  people  will  rise  up," 
and  may  note  that  in  thus  quoting  Gamaliel  was 
supported  by  other  rabbis  almost  as  noted  as  he. 
By  a  certain  method  of  exegesis  this  was  regarded  as 
justified.  The  exigencies  of  civil,  legal,  and  ritual 
life  occasioned  ever  new  questions,  and  these  called 
for  progress  in  the  science  of  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  these  interpretations  came  to  codification 
in  the  Mishnah  (see  Talmud).  A  supplement  di- 
rected toward  the  insuring  of  observance  of  the  law 
resiilted  from  this  scribal  activity  in  the  matter  of 
study  of  its  provisions.  In  order  to  forestall  trans- 
gression, additional  regulations  or  commands  were 
provided  which  were  hardly  within  the  range  of 
possibility  to  observe.  Thus  m  Pirke  Ahoth  i.  1  it  is 
said  "make  a  bridle  about  the  law."  The  scribes 
were  not  so  much  theologians  as  jmists;  and  so 
they  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  and  are 
mentioned  constantly  in  that  relationship. 

If  the  Jews  were  to  remain  "the  people  of  the 
law,"  the  science  of  law  being  once  obtained,  it  must 
be  preserved  for  future  generations.     In  carrying 
out  this  purpose,  especially  before  the  essential 
matter  was  reduced  to  writing,  there 
Work  as    was  required  of  the  scribes  a  teaching 
Teachers,    activity.     The  instruction  was  oral; 
only  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  were  at 
hand;   the  lectures  and  discussions  were  held  gen- 
erally in  special  places  designated  for  that  purpose, 
in  Jerusalem  halls  and  chambers  in  the  forecourt  of 
the  Temple.    Teacher  and  pupils  sat,  the  teacher 
upon  a  platform  somewhat  elevated.    The  religious 
discoiu-ses  of  the  sabbath  and  other  occasions  were 
in  no  small  part  delivered  by  the  scribes.    Many  of 
them  busied  themselves  with  the  Haggada,  though 
the  Halaka  was  their  especial  province  (for  Haggada 
and  Halaka  see  Midrash).     Most  of  the  scribes 
naturally  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  Phabisees  and  Sadducees),  and  as  a  con- 
sequence were  to  be  found  mostly  in  Judea  and 
especially  in  Jerusalem.    Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  high 
priests  were  Sadducees,  there  must  have  been  Sad- 
ducean  scribes.     For  their  judicial  or  professorial 
activity  the    scribes    received    no   compensation. 
Many  supported  themselves  by  manual  labor,  and 
not  a  few  were  so  well-to-do  as  to  be  able  to  live  upon 
their  income  from  property;   but  they  might  also 
receive  entertainment  so  long  as  they  continued 
their  teaching  activities.    It  was  regarded  as  im- 
proper to  make  knowledge  of  the  law  a  means  of 
gain  {Pirke  Ahoth,  i.  13;    Baba  hathra,  8a).     But 
there  must  have  been  many  exceptions  to  this  rule 
(cf.  Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47,  xvi.  14);  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  scribes  demanded  an  abnor- 
mally high  degree  of  honor  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  disinterestedness  was  not  so  general  as  Jewish 
sources  seem  to  make  it.  (H.  L.  Strack.) 

HiBUOGRAPHT.  DiacuflsioDS  of  the  subject  are  to  be  found 
in  the  commentariee  on  the  Goepele  and  on  Acts,  genex^ 
ally  at  the  passages  where  mention  of  the  scribes  oocun, 
often  in  the  works  on  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Age, 
in  those  on  the  life  of  Christ  (e.g.,  Edereheim,  i.  93  sqq.; 
Farrar,  i.  255-256) ,  and  in  works  on  the  history  of  Israel 
(such  as  those  of  Jost.  Grftts,  and  Ewald).  For  the  Eng- 
lish  reader  there  is  nothing  better  than  §  25  of  the  Eng. 
transl.  ot  SchQrer's  GeachidUe  (same  section  in  the  Gei^ 


man).  Consult  further:  T.  C.  Lilienthal.  De  nomikoia 
iur%8  utriuaque  ttpvd  Htbrmoa  doetonbua  privatU,  Halle. 
1740;  A.  T.  Hartmann,  Die  enge  Verinndung  de§  AUen 
TestamenU  mit  dem  Nautn,  pp.  384-413,  Hamburg,  1831; 
A.  F.  Gfrdrer,  Daa  Jahrhunderi  det  HeOa,  i.  109-214,  Stutt- 
gart. 1838;  W.  Bacher.  Die  Agada  der  babyloniechen 
AmarOer,  .  ,  .  der  Tannaiten,  .  .  .  der  paUietineneieehen 
Amor&er,  6  vols..  Strasburg.  1878-90;  V.  Ryssel.  Die 
AnflhH/e  der  jUdiacken  Sehriftgelehraamkeit,  in  T8K,  1887, 
pp.  149-182;  F.  Weber,  Judiaehe  Theologie,  Leipsic.  1897; 
C.  D.  Qinsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  pp.  241 
sqq.,  London.  1897;  L.  Blau,  Studien  turn  aWubraiaehen 
Buehweaen,  vol.  i..  Strasburg,  1902;  J.  W.  Lightley,  Lea 
Scribea  .  .  .  letar  origine  chea  lea  laraUiteet  Cahois.  1905; 
DB,  iv.  420-423;  BB,  iv.  4321-29;  JE,  zi.  123-126; 
DCO,  ii.  582-584;    and  the  literature  under  Pbabuku 

AND  SaODUCBSS. 

SCRIPTORIS,  scrip-tO'ris,  PAUL:  Scholastic 
theologian;  b.  at  Weil  (14  m.  w.  of  Stuttgart)  about 
1450;  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Kaisersberg  in  Upper 
Alsace  Oct.  21,  1505.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  order  of  the  Idinorites  of  the  strict  observance, 
and  was  educated  at  Paris,  where  he  became  a 
firm  adherent  of  Scotistic  realism.  In  this  spirit 
he  labored  first,  apparently,  at  Mainz  and  later  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  was  guardian  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery  until  1 501 .  Although  not  connected  with 
the  university,  he  lectured  in  his  monastery  on  the 
"  Sentences  '*  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  throngs  that  came 
to  hear  him  including  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  Johann 
von  Staupitz  (qq.v.),  and  other  leaders  of  nascent 
Protestantism.  These  lectures,  entitled  Lectura 
fratris  Pauli  Scriptoria  .  .  .  quam  edidit  dedarando 
8iibtUi89ima8  doctoria  subtilis  serUerUias  circa  Magia- 
trum  in  prima  libera  constituted  the  first  book 
printed  at  Tubingen  (1498),  and  amply  prove  that, 
while  their  author  foresaw  the  coming  of  a  new  re- 
gime in  which  scholasticism  should  yield  place  to 
patristics,  he  was  neither  a  hmnanist  nor,  as  some 
have  claimed,  a  "Reformer  before  the  Refonna- 
tion."  Acquainted  with  Greek,  although  not  em- 
ploying his  knowledge  in  Biblical  studies,  Scriptoris  . 
also  lectured  on  the  cosmography  of  Ptolemy  and 
on  Euclid.  He  was  likewise  active  as  a  preacher  in 
the  vicinity  of  Reutlingen  and  Horb,  but  his  merci- 
less castigations  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
Tubingen  theologians,  and  complaints  were  lodged 
against  him  with  his  provincial,  particularly  as  he 
was  unpopular  with  his  monks.  In  1501  he  was  re- 
moved from  office.  Henceforth  he  was  obliged  to 
restrict  himself  to  literary  labors  in  the  monastery 
at  Basel,  later  being  required  to  defend  his  views 
before  his  superiors  at  Zabem.  He  escaped,  how- 
ever, possible  imprisonment  and  went  to  Rome  to 
lay  his  cause  before  the  Curia.  Returning  tm- 
molested,  he  was  directed  by  the  Franciscan  vicar 
general  to  teach  theology  in  Toulouse,  but  died 
while  on  the  way  to  take  up  his  new  office. 

(H.  Hermelink.) 
Bzbuoobapht:    N.  Paulus.  in  TQ8,  1893,  pp.  289-311; 

J.  J.  Moser,  Viia  profeaaortan  Ttinngenaium,   pp.  60-68, 

Tabingen.  1718;  ADB,  xzxiii.  488-^489. 

SCRIPTURE,  READING  OF,  nr  WORSHIP.  See 
Pericopes. 

SCRIVENER,  scrivener,  FREDERICK  HENRY 
AMBROSE:  Church  of  England.  New-Testament 
scholar;  b.  at  Bermondsey,  London,  Sept.  29,  1813; 
d.  at  Hendon  (8  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Middlesex,  Oct. 
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30,1801.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge  (B.A.,  1835;  MA.,  1838);  became  aeoBtant 
master  of  Kiog's  School,  Sherborne,  1836;  waa  cu- 
rate of  Sandford  Orcas,  Somerset,  183^1845;  head 
master  of  Falmouth  School,  1846-56;  perpetual 
curate  of  Penwerris,  Cornwall,  1846-61;  became 
rector  of  St.  Gerrans,  Cornwall,  1861;  prebendary 
of  Exeter,  1874;  and  vicar  of  Hendon,  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  New-Testament  revision  com- 
mittee, 1872-^80;  received  a  pension  of  £100,  in 
1872,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  Biblical  services; 
and  was  the  author  of  A  Supplement  to  the  AtUhor- 
ized  Engliak  Version  of  the  New  Tutament  (London, 
1845);  CoUoHon  of  Twenty  Ch^ek  ManuacripU  of  the 
Holy  Qospd  (Cambridge,  1853);  Codex  Augienaie, 
.  .  .  (and)  Fifty  other  Manuaeripta,  Gk.  and  Lat. 
(1850);  Novum  Teatamenium  Textua  Stephaniei 
(1860;  7th  ed.,  1877);  Plcdn  Introduction  to  the 
Criticiem  of  the  New  Testament  (1861;  4th  enlarged 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1804);  CoUation  of  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus  (1863;  2d  rev.  ed.,  1867);  Bexa  Codex  Canto- 
brigiensiSf  Or.  and  Lat.  (1864) ;  Six  Popular  Lectures 
on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  (1875);  and  edited 
The  Cambridge  Paragraph  BiUe  (1870-73),  the  in- 
troduction to  which  appeared  in  separate  revised 
edition  (1884);  and  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Original  Oreek,  according  to  the  Text  Followed  in  the 
Authorised  Version  together  with  the  Vcariationa 
Adopted  in  the  Revised  Version  (1881). 
Bibuoorapht:  P.  Sehaff,  Companion  to  the  OroA  TeatammU 
and  the  Reoieed  Vernon,  New  York,  1883;  C.  R.  Grafory, 
Canon  and  Teti  of  the  N.  T„  pp.  400-4e2.  New  York,  1907; 
DNB,  li.  126. 

SCRIVER,  scrfver,  CHRISTIAll:  German 
Lutheran  devotional  writer;  b.  at  Rendsburg  (18 
m.  w.  of  Kiel)  Jan.  2,  1620;  d.  at  Quedlinburg  (31 
m.  8.W.  of  Magdeburg)  Apr.  5, 1603.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Rostock  in  1647,  and  in  1653  was  ap- 
>  pointed  archdeacon  at  Stendal,  whence  he  was  called 
in  1667  to  Blagdeburg  as  pastor  of  St.  James's.  Here 
he  remained  twenty-three  years,  until  in  1600  he 
was  made  chief  court  chaplain  at  Quedlinburg,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  The  friend 
of  Spener,  Scriver  was  one  of  those  theologians  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  op- 
posed the  formalism  then  besetting  Lutheranism, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  Pietism,  even  while 
himself  maintaining  strict  orthodoxy.  The  writings 
of  Scriver  now  most  interesting  were  devotional, 
those  including  the  Gottholds  vierhundert  9uJdUige 
Andachlen{im7\  lasted., Basel,  1803;  Eng.transl., 
Ootthold*8  Emblems:  or^  Invisible  Things  understood 
by  Things  that  are  made,  by  R.  Mensies,  Edinburgh, 
1857),  a  collection  of  400  parables;  QoUhM's  Sieehr 
und  Siegesbette  (1687;  new  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1870); 
and  Chrysologia  Catechetica,  Ooldpredigten  Hber  die 
HauptstUcke  des  luiherischen  Katechismus  (1687; 
new  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1861).  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  his  Seeienschatz  (5  parts,  1675- 
1602;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-53),  describing 
the  progress  of  the  soul  from  misery  to  eternal  life 
and  combining  allegory,  dogmatics,  and  ethics. 
Scriver  was  also  a  hynm-writer,  thou^  here  he  was 
but  second-rate.  Nevertheless,  three  of  his  com- 
positions have  been  translated  into  English:  "  Auf» 
Seel,  und  danke  deinem  Herm''  as  '*To  Ckxl,  my 


soul,  thank-o£FeringB  pay '' ;  "  Der  heben  Sonne  Licht 

und  Praoht"  (his  best  hymn),  found  in  a  number  d 

renderings;  and  "Hier  li^  ich  nun,  mein  Gott,  ra 

deinen  FOasen"  as  "Here,  O  my  God,  I  cast  me 

at  Thy  feet.''    The  collected  works  of  Scriv^  have 

been  edited  by  J.  H.  Heinrich  and  R.  Stier  (6  vola^ 

Barmen,  1847-52).  (Hebmamn  Beck.) 

Bibuoorapht:    To  the  fitnafBl  aermon  by  8.  OklYnias, 

HelnwUdt.  1084,  then  b  added  a  aketeh  of  Seriver's  life. 

Then  are  biognphiM  by  O.  Wwniwhfwk,  Leipsie.  1729; 

•nd  H.  Kriec  Draden«  1872.    Goostilt  farther.  H.  B«ck, 

Die    reUgidee    VotkeliUeniur    der    eeangeHecken     Kireke 

Deuteehkmde,  pp.  143  wiq.,  Qotiia.  1801;   C.  Grane.   Die 

alten  Trdeler,  Hemiuuuisbuii.  1900;  JuUaiw  Hymiotonr, 

pp.  1034-36. 

SCUDAMORB,  8cud'a-m5r,  WH^UAM  EDWARD: 
C3iurch  of  England;  b.  at  Wye  (24  m.  s.e.  of  Roches- 
ter), Kent,  July  24,  1813;  d.  at  Ditchingbam  (12 
m.  B.e.  of  Norwich),  Norfolk,  Jan.  31,  1881.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Gambrid^ 
(B.A.,  1835),  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1837. 
After  teaching  for  a  time,  he  was  appdnted,  in  1839, 
rector  of  Ditchingham,  a  parish  which  he  held  mitil 
his  death.  TheologicaJly  he  was  distinctly  a  High- 
churchman,  though  not  of  the  most  advanced  type. 
An  admirable  patristic  and  liturgical  scholar,  he 
was  the  author  of  The  Communion  of  the  Laity  (Lon- 
don, 1855);  Litanies  for  Use  at  the  various  Seasons 
of  the  Christian  Tear,  hf/are  and  after  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, and  on  other  Occasions  (1860);  The  North 
Side  of  the  Table:  An  historical  Enquiry  (1S70) ;  SLnd 
NoHtia  Bucharislia  (1872;  a  masterpiece  in  its  field). 
In  the  sphere  of  polemics  and  church  history  he 
wrote  Ldters  to  a  Secederfrom  the  Churth  of  England 
(London,  1851);  England  and  Rome:  A  Discussion 
<4  the  Principal  Points  of  Difference  (1855);  and 
The  Diocesan  Synods  of  the  Earlier  Church  (1878). 
He  also  gained  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  devotional 
writer,  his  works  here  being  Steps  to  the  Altar:  A 
Manual  of  DevoHons  for  the  Blessed  Eucharist  (Lon- 
don, 1846,  and  constantly  reprinted) ;  Words  to  Take 
with  us:  A  Manual  of  Daily  and  Occasional  Prayers 
(1850);  The  Hour  of  Prayer,  being  a  Manual  t^ 
Devotion  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools  (1873) ; 
and  Incense  for  the  Altar:  A  Series  of  Devotions  far 
.  .  .  Communicants  (1874). 

BnuoGRArBT:  A.  Davwipoit,  Scvdamon  and  BickereUA; 
or  "  AfPf  to  the  AUar  "  and  "  The  DeeoUone  of  the  Rejorm- 
en  "  compared,  Hobart  Town,  1851;  DNB,  IL  167-158. 

SCUDDERy  scud'er,  HENRT  MARTni:  Mis- 
sionary to  India  and  Japan;  b.  at  P&nditeripo, 
Jaffna  District,  Ceylon,  Feb.  5, 1822;  d.  at  IT^nches- 
ter,  Mass.,  June  4,  1895.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Scudder  (q.v.);  was  educated  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  Williams  College,  and  graduated  at  the 
former,  1840;  studied  at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York,  184(M3;  was  missionary  under  the 
American  Board  at  Madras,  India,  1844-51;  and, 
after  exploring  the  Arcot  district,  was  stationed 
there  where  he  established  a  dispensary.  BSs  study 
of  medicine  gave  him  special  facility  for  aooess  to 
the  people.  In  1864,  his  health  declined  and  he  re- 
turned to  America,  becoming  successively  pastor  of 
the  Grand  Street  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  Gty, 
N.  J.,  1864-65;  the  Howard  Presbyterian  Churdb, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1865-71 ;  the  Central  Coiigr^g»- 
tional  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1871-82;  and  tte 
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Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  1882-87. 
Eie  joined  his  son  and  daughter  in  missionary  service 
in  Japan,  1887-90.  He  published  in  Tamil,  LUurgy 
jf  the  Rtfcrmed  Proteatant  Dutch  Church  (Madras, 
1862);  The  Bazaar  Book  (1865);  Sweet  Savore  of 
Divine  Trvih  (1868);  and  Spirihud  Teaching  (1870; 
Eng.  transl.,  1870). 

SCX7DDER,  JOHN:  Missionary  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Caiurch;   b.  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13, 
1793;    d.  at  Wynberg  (7  m.  B.e.  of  Capetown), 
Southern  Africa,  Jan.  13,  1855.    He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1811;   and  at  the 
CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  1815; 
and  practised  medicine  until  1819.   While  in  profes- 
sional attendance  upon  a  lady,  he  took  up  a  tract 
entitled  The  Conversion  of  the  World  and  his  religious 
sense  of  duty  was  so  impressed  that  he  gave  his  life 
to  missionary  labor.    After  being  licensed  by  the 
New  York  classis,  he  proceeded,  under  the  American 
Board,  to  Ceylon,  where  he  arrived  1820;  was  or- 
dained there,  1821 ;  established  a  hospital  at  Jaffna- 
patam;  was  foremost  in  organising  a  college  there, 
1822;  had  an  extensive  revival  1824;  and  in  1836 
with  Miron  Winslow  was  transferred  to  Madras,  in 
order  that  he  might  print  Scriptures  and  tracts  in 
Tamil.     In  the  first  year  they  printed  six  million 
pages.     Scudder  fixed  his  residence  at  Chintadrepet- 
tah,  near  Madras,  and  thus,  under  his  attention,  there 
grew  up  the  Arcot  mission,  which  was  received  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Board  in  1852,  and  of  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  the  next  year.    He  was 
in  America,  1842-46,  in  the  interest  of  foreign  mis- 
sions.   In  1849  he  was  in  the  Madura  mission,  and 
with  this  exception  all  his  energies  were  given  to  the 
Arcot  mission.    His  health  gave  way  in  1854,  and 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  upon 
the  point  of  returning  to  India,  he  was  stricken  by 
apoplexy.    He  was  incessant  in  his  heroic  labors, 
given  much  to  Evangelistic  itinerancy.    It  is  re- 
markable that  his  eight  sons,  two  grandsons,  and 
two  granddaughters  have  been  members  of  the  Arcot 
Mission.   He  published  LeUerefrom  the  East  (Boston, 
1833);   Letiere  to  Pious  Young  Men  (1846);    and 
Provision  for  Passing  over  Jordan  (New  York,  1852). 
Bibuoorapht:    J.  B.  Watoihuxy,  Memoir  of  Rev,  John 
Scudder  .  .  .  Thirty-eix  Yeeure  Miteionary  in  India,  New 
York,  1870;  W.  B.  Sprague,  AnndU  of  the  American  Ptd- 
pU,  vol.  ix.,  ib.  1873;   E.  T.  Gorwin,  Manual  of  the  Re- 
formed Chunh  in  America,  pp.  710-720,  4th  ed..  ib.  1902. 

SCULLARD,  scul'ard,  HERBERT  HATES:  Con- 
gregationaMst;  b.  at  Belper  (7  m.  n.  of  Derby), 
England,  July  4,  1862.  He  received  his  education 
at  Pembroke  House  School,  Lsrtham,  Lancashire, 
Lancashire  Independent  and  Owen's  Colleges,  Man- 
chester, St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1888; 
M.A.,  1891);  and  London  University  (B.A.,  1883; 
M.A.,  1885;  B.D.,  1904;  D.D.,  1907);  was  minister 
of  York  St.  (Congregational  Church,  Dublin,  1890- 
1896;  and  of  Howard  Congr^tional  Church,  Bed- 
ford, 1897-1907.  Since  1^  he  has  been  professor 
of  church  history,  history  of  (^ristian  ethics,  and  of 
religions  in  New  and  Hackney  Colleges,  London 
University.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical.  He 
has  written:  St,  Martin  cf  Tours  (Manchester,  1891 ) ; 
John  Howard  (London,   1899);    Early  Christian 


Ethics  in  the  West  (1908);  and  contributed  an  essay 
to  Christ  and  CivilisaHon,  issued  by  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  (1910). 

SCULPTURE,  CHRISTIAH  USB  OF. 

I.  The  Early  Christian  Period. 
XI.  The  Middle  Ages. 

Influence  of  Eariy  Modeb  (|  1). 
Reeults  of  Qothio  Development  (|  2). 
III.  The  Modem  Period. 

The  RenaiflBanoe  in  Italy  (|  1). 
The  New  Qerman  Era  (|  2). 
Becent  Art  (I  3). 

In  the  artistic  life  of  the  Church  and  oi  Chris- 
tianity Painting  and  Architecture  (qq.v.)  took  pre- 
cedence of  sculpture.*  In  the  Biiddle  Ages  the 
plastic  arts  were  an  adjunct  of  architecture;  in  the 
preceding  epochs  under  the  influence  of  the  antique 
their  position  was  freer  but  less  independent.  The 
Renaissance  first  set  forth  new  views  of  art  and  gave 
to  the  other  branches  their  equal  rights.  In  the 
primitive  Church  and  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
development  of  sculpture,  especially  in  statuaiy, 
was  hindered  by  its  old  association  with  idolatiy. 
So  in  the  early  period,  where  the  plastic  art  appears, 
it  is  limited  to  relief  forms. 

L  The  Eariy  Christian  Period:  Christian  work  of 
this  sort  in  the  early  period  worked  most  upon  sar- 
cophagus rehef  and  ivory.  The  peculiar  history  of 
the  sarcophagus  began  with  the  fomth  oentiuy, 
when  new  forms  of  burial  were  sought.  In  the 
churches  and  the  cemeteries  above  ground,  then  be- 
coming more  numerous,  the  stone  coflSn  found  its 
use,  and  numerous  exemplars  come  from  the  cen- 
tral points  of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Aries.  On  the 
front  of  the  sarcophagus,  seldom  on  the  other  sides, 
in  high  relief  are  portrayed  Biblical  events,  gener- 
ally in  historical  sequence,  though  sometimes  freely 
arranged.  Usually  the  series  is  arranged  without 
pillars,  trees,  and  the  like  separating  ^e  different 
scenes.  Often,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  the  portrait 
of  the  deceased  was  worked  into  the  fabric  of  the 
relief.  Western  art  showed  inclination  for  human 
figures,  the  Hellenist-oriental  preferred  animal  and 
plant  forms.  While  there  was  a  general  uniformity, 
individual  tendencies  showed  themselves  locally. 
Recent  discovery  has  made  clear  in  Hellenist- 
oriental  work  a  commingling  of  Syrian  and  Eg3rp- 
tian  elements  in  varying  proportions;  this  field  far 
surpasses  in  artistic  worth  the  western-Latin  sculp- 
ture on  the  sarcophagi.  The  leading  position  of 
Bysantine  art  appears  particularly  in  ivory  carving, 
emanating  from  Byzantiimi,  Antioch,  and  Alexan- 
dria as  the  principal  centers;  facility  in  execution 
best  shows  itself  in  copies  of  work  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  centuries.  There  is  an  inner  connection 
with  the  antique;  in  conception,  execution,  and  con- 
tent, the  graceful  naturalness  of  Hellenistic  art 
lived  on  in  ornament.  The  variety  of  objects  is 
large,  these  being  found  as  diptychs,  chests  for 
sacramental  or  secular  use,  medallions  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  episcopal  chairs,  figurines,  and  the  like. 
For  work  in  wood  the  relief  on  the  door  of  the  St. 

* " Sculptaie '*  and  "plastic  art**  as  used  in  this  artidU 
include  carving  as  well  as  works  which  ordinarily  co  imd&t 
those  terms. 
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Sabina  Church  in  Rome  is  a  fine  example,  so  far  as 
archeologicai  purpoee  goes.  Terra-cotta  and  the 
noble  metals  furnished  material  also,  while  the  furni- 
ture of  church  and  home  provided  other  ground  for 
work.  Here  the  lamps  were  especially  selected  for 
ornamentation  with  cross,  monogram,  animals, 
plants,  secular  and  sacred  figures  or  scenes.  A  long 
list  of  clay  and  metal  objects  also  offered  a  basis, 
while  portals,  pillars,  railings,  ambo,  and  other  ob- 
jects were  enriched  by  ornaments  of  this  kind.  Of 
statuary  proper,  especially  of  a  monumental  char- 
acter, little  has  come  down,  though  there  is  literary 
testimony  to  a  once  abundant  material.  Among  ex- 
tant examples,  the  good  shepherd  takes  the  first 
place.  While  the  brazen  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  is  one  of 
marble  of  early  date,  and  the  seated  Hippolytus  in 
the  Lateran  is  of  his  own  times,  thou^  modeled 
on  antique  lines. 

n.  The  Middle  Ages:  As  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Carolingian  period  took  its  departure  from  classical 
tradition,  so  the  plastic  arts  followed  the  same  trend. 
While  the  Germanic  tribes,  as  they  came  into  the 
sphere  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman  cul- 
ture, recognised  and  bowed  to  the  imposing  force  of 
these  forms,  they  yet  retained  their 
I.  Influence  own   genius   which   shone   out   with 

of  Early    greater  or  less  clearness.     Sculpture 

Models,  was  largely  expressed  in  carving  of 
ivory,  and  the  lineage  of  the  work  was 
Roman,  with  a  relatively  high  facility  in  execution. 
But  there  is  often  to  be  discovered  the  naive  fresh- 
ness of  German  genius.  In  lands  like  Ireland  and 
England,  where  Roman  influence  was  less  direct,  the 
native  genius  is  still  more  in  evidence.  In  France 
there  were  many  centers  for  this  class  of  produc- 
tions, in  Gennany  the  Lower  Rhine  was  the  busiest 
workshop,  though  northern  Gennany  had  an  artistic 
carver  in  Tuotilo  of  St.  Gall.  The  eleventh-century 
architecture,  developing  out  of  the  old  Carolingian 
style,  gave  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
sculpture.  On  the  outside  the  space  over  the  portal 
was  employed;  while  on  the  inside  capital,  faAptis- 
mal  stone,  ambo,  and  the  cultic  objects  formed 
the  ground  for  this  sort  of  adornment.  The  plastic 
arts  took  their  place  alongside  of  painting  and  served 
on  the  great  surfaces  to  set  forth  the  symbolism  of 
Christendom.  This  is  especially  true  of  Gennany 
(Hildesheim,  1015;  Augsburg,  1060;  and  the  doors 
for  Novgorod,  Gnesen,  and  of  St.  Zeno  in  Verona, 
all  from  German  hands).  The  conception  follows 
the  trend  of  the  architecture  and  is  decorative  in 
purpose,  the  pattern  is  antique  with  little  tendency 
to  novelty;  in  the  carving  of  ivory  (book  covers, 
diptychs,  chests,  croziers,  and  the  Uke)  Carolingian 
influence  often  remains  unbroken,  while  at  times 
independent  observation  and  execution  are  ap- 
parent, especially  in  a  Saxon  environment.  Monks 
and  the  clergy  were  the  principal  artists  of  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  centuries. 

After  a  slow  development  in  the  twelfth  centmy, 
under  the  stimulus  of  Gothic  architecture,  German 
plastic  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  reached  its  culmina- 
tion in  classic  completeness  and  monumental 
creations,  the  Saxon  countries  being  in  the  lead. 
Wechselburg,  Freiburg,  and  Naumburg  furnish  the 


noblest  and  oldest  expressions  of  the  invention  of  tk.* 
period.  While  in  South  Germany  nuLsterpieces  &it 
found,  French  influences,  naturally,  ajr 
a.  Results  stronger — ^indirect  in  Bamberg,  direr: 
of  Gothic  in  Strasburg.  The  tendency  ^i^s  t 
Develop-  give  way  to  individualistic  express  x 
ment  in  the  concrete,  thou^  the  mean.- 
chosen  were  not  always  happy;  thtr^ 
was  moreover  the  effort  after  a  hannony  betwerr 
the  solemnity  of  place  and  of  purpose  and  indi^-idu^i. 
life.  The  ideal  was  more  subjective  and  uliftir. 
though  the  tradition  of  the  twelfth  century  was  nc. 
abandcHied.  France  also  in  the  twelfUi  century  ex- 
perienced a  lively  development  in  plastic  art,  -^ 
which  the  schools  of  Provence,  Toulouse,  and  Bar- 
gimdy  were  prominent,  and  this  development  vas 
not  uninfluential  even  in  Spain.  Roman  traditi<»!s 
are  in  evidence  stiU,  with  a  fondness  for  adommes: 
of  entrances.  The  thirteenth  century,  that  ci  th: 
Gothic  style  <^  architecture,  brought  about  a  dis- 
tinct revolution.  Hie  mighty  structures  wfakb 
arose,  especially  in  the  central  provinces  of  norther:! 
France,  demanded,  with  their  imposing  doors  SBd 
lofty  and  richly  membered  architecture,  a  weaitH 
of  statuary  and  relief  work.  With  enthusiasm  th^ 
plastic  art  took  up  its  task  and  achieved  the  ch^ 
sical  completeness  of  Christian  imagery.  Paintinc 
equally  zealous,  f oUowed  the  lead  and  limited  itseh' 
no  more  to  figures,  scenes,  and  groups,  but  set  f  onh 
the  whole  drama  of  salvation  from  the  creatioD  t<.> 
the  judgment.  Fancy  had  full  play,  idiile  the  Bil^. 
legend,  popular  and  learned  conceptions,  history, 
and  typology  combined  to  furnish  the  subjects  (ef , 
e.g.,  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  of  Reims).  Ye; 
the  call  of  architecture  imposed  its  limits  upoo 
sculpture,  within  which  there  were  a  depth  of  sen- 
sibility and  a  fineness  of  observation  which  justifies 
comparison  with  the  antique.  The  goieral  effect 
was  that  of  a  more  youthful  and  graceful  style  that 
obtained  in  Germany.  Especially  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  person  of  Christ  this  century  surpassed  aE 
previous  ones,  and  long  stood  in  the  lead.  In  thb 
and  in  the  figures  of  the  apostles  the  Renaissance 
was  anticipated.  Hence  French  influence  flowed  oic 
to  the  neighboring  lands.  So  strong  was  this  in  Ge^ 
many  that  connection  with  the  past  was  practicaDr 
broken.  With  this  development  came  also  applica- 
tion of  this  art  to  the  cultic  objects,  even  the  m(^ 
insignificant,  and  color  was  used  to  enhance  ihs 
effect;  additional  to  stone  as  materials  were  used 
wood,  stucco,  the  precious  metals,  and  enamel 
The  Netherlands  felt  even  more  forcibly  than  Ger- 
many the  influence  of  France.  In  England  native 
elements  mingled  with  the  French.  In  Italy  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  there  were 
mingled  the  various  streams  of  Byzantine,  Romait 
and  Lombardic  art.  In  the  thirteenth  century  PUa 
led  the  way  to  a  higher  exposition  through  Xiccolo 
Pisano,  a  man  thoroughly  and  intelligently  gTx>und- 
ed  in  appreciation  of  the  classical  ideals  of  beauty, 
while  his  son  Giovanni  was  even  more  influential 
In  the  E^ast,  Christian  art  employed  itself  with  archi- 
tect\u«  and  painting,  the  early  prejudice  against  the 
plastic  continuing.  Carving  in  ivory  is  the  one 
branch  of  this  art  which  reached  eminence  there. 
HL  The  Modem  Period:  In  the  fifteenth  centur; 
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in  Italy  art  released  itself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  process  individualism,  for 
which  Humanism  (q.v.)  had  victoriously  fought,  led 

the  way  back  to  nature  as  a  source  of 

I.  The      inspiration  and  thence  to  an  increasing 

Renaissance  richness  of  creations,   in  which  the 

in  Italy,     deep  content  of  life  was  exhibited.    As 

compared  with  Greek  art,  which  drew 
from  the  same  source,  the  Christian  is  distinguished 
by  an  effort  to  portray  the  inner  life  and  not  mere 
external  beauty  of  form.  Plastic  art,  recognizing 
its  task,  released  itself  from  the  limits  imposed  by 
architecture  and  then  imparted  some  of  the  freedom 
thus  gained  to  painting.  The  artists  were  encour- 
aged, moreover,  by  native  enthusiasm,  the  nobility, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  serving  as  patrons. 
Thus  the  Church  offered  no  opposition,  and  plastic 
art  was  allowed  free  scope  in  the  churches.  Even 
mortiiary  monuments,  which  hitherto  had  followed 
the  old  style,  joined  the  new  movement.  Monastic 
structures,  in  spite  of  conservative  tendencies,  fol- 
lowed on,  and  the  workmen  were  now  found  among 
the  laity.  A  higher  idealism  guided  the  hand  of  the 
artist,  who  conceived  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  a 
holy  service.  While  the  artists  were  many,  they 
were  united  in  this  conception  of  their  province, 
though  individuality  was  not  submerged.  While 
the  most  varied  material  was  employed,  marble 
was  most  highly  regarded;  there  was  also  much 
use  of  many-colored  terra-cotta,  rendered  durable 
by  glazing  or  enameling.  Florence  was  the  leader, 
where  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (d.  1455)  and  Donatello 
worked,  in  whom  the  strength  of  invention  and  ex- 
ecution which  characterized  the  new  era  imfolded 
itself.  In  the  latter  full  yielding  to  nature  and 
reality,  elevation  almost  to  harshness,  grace  even 
to  delic€U}y  flow  together  in  the  harmony  of  art.  Por- 
trayal of  the  human  form  was  recognized  as  the 
highest  result  here;  while  the  influence  of  the  clas- 
sical was  felt,  it  was  rather  by  assimilation  of  its 
ideals  than  by  imitation.  As  Florence  was  the  cen- 
ter in  the  early  Renaissance,  so  Rome  became  the 
center  in  the  ''high  Renaissance,"  containing,  as  it 
did,  not  merely  the  remains  of  antiquity  but  also 
the  recollections  of  a  great  history.  The  incarna- 
tion of  the  ideals  and  powers  of  this  later  period 
were  concentrated  in  Michelangelo  Buonarotti. 
None  had  so  great  power  in  forcing  the  marble  to 
express  his  will;  he  created  a  new  era  in  the  exal- 
tation of  the  common  forms  into  the  gigantic,  where- 
in nature  was  expressed  but  after  the  type  of  civi- 
lized man.  Examples  of  his  art  are  the  Piet&,  David, 
Moses,  and  the  dying  slave,  each  exemplif3ring  a 
phase  of  his  art  which  has  its  own  excellencies  and 
greatnesses.  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  man 
should  influence  not  only  his  own  time  but  also 
dominate  largely  the  future  through  his  inspiration 
of  other  artists. 

In  Germany  not  only  the  views  but  the  social  and 
especially  the  ciiltural  organization  of  the  Middle 

Ages   still   obtained,  and  where  new 

2.  New  Ger-*  motives  and  pictures  came  in,  these 

man  Era.    were  of  a  religious  character.     There 

were  lacking  the  keen  spirit,  the  gener- 
ous patronage  of  the  rich,  and  the  immediately  work- 
ing influence  of  antiqmty  that  were  present  in  Italy. 


There  was  no  attempt  at  the  great  and  monumental ; 
but  in  place  of  this,  there  was  an  appreciation  of 
reality  and  of  the  truth  of  the  phenomenal,  without 
earnest  effort  after  or  concern  for  an  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  nude  was  not  employed,  the  draperies  of  figures 
being  heavy  and  abundant  and  in  the  fashion  of  the 
period.  Yet  there  was  earnestly  sought  the  com- 
bination of  internal  and  external  truth,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  personal,  perception  of  the  spiritual.  Art 
is  here  the  expression  of  common  life  and  speaks  a 
popular  language,  dwelling  upon  sacred  history  and 
the  history  of  the  saints;  Mary  was  not  the  queen  of 
heaven  but  rather  the  lovely  virgin  or  the  agonized 
mother.  But  these  aims  were  sometimes  marred 
by  a  repellent  materialism.  The  sculptor  and  the 
painter  united  forces  and  together  produced  such 
works  as  altar-pieces  and  the  like.  The  period  be- 
tween 1450  and  1530  is  the  second  period  of  bloom  in 
German  plastic  art.  Everywhere  were  created  great 
altar-pieces,  the  joint  production  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  while  the  registers  of  corporations  exhibit 
numerous  names  of  artists,  though  there  were  no 
such  prominent  centers  of  influence  as  were  Florence 
and  Rome  in  Italy.  As  the  center  of  the  Frankish 
school,  however,  Niuremberg  must  be  named.  The 
carvings  which  came  out  of  the  workshop  of  Michael 
Wohlgemut  show  the  first  traces  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  in  the  work  of  his  younger  contemporary 
Veit  Stoss  this  movement  reached  its  culmination. 
The  medium  was  wood,  and  the  aim  was  sharp  defini- 
tion and  a  conception  of  reality.  Examples  of  his 
work  are  the  altcur  of  Mary  in  Cracow,  the  greeting  of 
the  angels  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenz,  and  creations 
in  the  Jakobskirche  in  Nuremberg.  With  him  should 
be  mentioned  as  the  master  in  stone  work  Adam 
Kraft  (b.  about  1450;  d.  1509),  who  had  an  archa- 
istic  bent  which  he  used  in  pieces  that  exhibit  a  devo- 
tional restfulness,  as  shown  in  his  Seven  Stations 
and  his  group  of  the  crucifixion,  while  in  the  celebra- 
ted chapel  of  the  sacrament  in  the  Lorenzkirche  a 
feeling  for  the  decorative  and  mastery  of  technique 
are  combined.  A  third  name  is  that  of  Peter  Vischer 
(b.  about  1455;  d.  1529),  the  author  of  numerous 
works,  with  whom  his  sons  collaborated.  He  ex- 
celled both  his  contemporaries  in  largeness  of  con- 
ception and  feeling  for  beauty,  though  between  him 
and  Adam  Kraft  significant  relations  existed.  To- 
ward the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  came  imder  the 
influence  of  the  Renaissance,  but  retained  his  Teu- 
tonic traits,  as  is  shown  by  his  chief  work,  the  me- 
morial in  the  Sebalduskirche  (completed  1519).  A 
man  held  in  highest  honor  was  Tilmann  Riemen- 
schneider  (d.  1531),  artist  in  both  stone  and  wood, 
and  a  great  body  of  disciples  attest  his  eminence. 
Swabia  participated  in  this  development  of  Ger- 
man art,  although  painting  was  there  more  favored. 
Ulm  Jdrg  Syrlin,  father  and  son,  developed  a  sig- 
nificant activity;  to  the  son  was  ascribed  the  high 
altar  at  Blaubeuren,  one  of  the  masterpieces  in  this 
line  of  Christian  art,  with  which  must  be  named  the 
crucifiix  in  the  chief  chureh  at  N6rdlingen.  The 
Tyrol  produced  in  this  period  Michael  Pacher,  a  man 
of  high  artistic  capacity.  On  the  Lower  Rhine  home 
production  was  stifled  by  the  importation  of  art 
work  from  the  Netherlands,  and  what  work  was 
done  there  was  patterned  jafter  the  models  thus  ob^ 
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tained.  In  North  Qemiany  Hans  BrOggenuum, 
though  incited  by  Netherlanctio  art,  through  hia  own 
genius  gave  his  work  distinction,  producing  the 
great  altar  in  the  cathedral  at  Sleswick. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance b^an  to  diffuse  its  results  over  Germany  with 
the  result  that  the  classiciBm  then  fashionable  came 
in.  In  Italy  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  baroque 
style  entered  and  prevailed.  The  creator  here  was 
the  papal  architect  Lorenso  Bernini  (d.  1680).  This 
style  ran  to  the  pathetic  and  affecting;  and  since  it 
needed  for  effectiveness  the  aid  of  painting,  plastic 
art  surrendered  its  independence  to  its  sister  art. 
Thus  there  came  into  being  the  theatrically  com* 
posed  portrayals  of  history  of  saints  and  martyrs 
characterised  by  unbalanced  piety,  frivolous  sen- 
sualism, and  repellent  realism.  While  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  shattered  German  art  for  the  time, 
IVussia  showed  the  first  recovery,  artists  being 
imported.  But  the  baroque  stylist  Andreas  Schlater 
(d.  1714)  was  of  home  growth,  whose  equestrian 
statue  of  the  great  elector  is  the  most  characteristic 
production,  though  his  marble  pulpit  in  the  Ifarien- 
kirehb  in  Berlin  is  a  graceful  and  decorative  com- 
position. 

With,  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  in- 
dependence of  art  ceased.  There  began  a  rechauffi 
of  all  periods  and  styles  which  gave  both  to  architec- 
ture and  to  sculpture  a  chaotic  impress.    Modem 

intercourse  and  expositions  facilitated 

3.  Recent  methods  of  reproduction,  brought  per- 

Art        sons  and  schools  of  all  lands  t«Dgether, 

and  produced  the  great  mixture  of 
styleiT  which  is  found  in  the  present.  At  first,  the 
antique  was  in  fashion,  represented  by  the  Italian 
Antonio  Canova  (d.  1822)  and  the  Dane  Bertel 
Thorwaldsen  (d.  1844).  The  latter  lives  through  his 
great  creation,  now  in  the  Vor-Frue-Kirke  in  Copen- 
hagen, the  Christ  accompanied  by  his  band  of  di»- 
ciples,  a  work  which  vividly  brings  to  mind  Matt.  xi. 
28.  Exaltation  and  gentleness  envelop  this  fonn, 
fashioned  in  antique  beauty.  The  most  eminent 
representative  of  classicism  in  Germany  was  Chris- 
tian Daniel  Ranch  (d.  1857),  who,  though  his  in- 
clination was  toward  the  secular,  yet  idt  in  his 
praying  Moses  (in  the  Friedenskirehe  at  Potsdam) 
evidence  of  perception  of  the  needs  of  religious  sculp- 
ture. In  Ernst  Rietschel  there  was  completed  an 
approach  to  realism.  While  his  deficate  Piet&  in  the 
FViedenskurche  at  Potsdam  is  based  on  ideal  classi- 
cism, the  Luther  memorial  at  Worms  has  received 
the  entire  force  of  historical  presentation.  But  in 
Germany  classicism  is  worthily  represented  only  by 
Adolf  Hildebrand.  For  the  rest,  plastic  art  is  show- 
ing all  types  from  fantastic  symbolism  to  the 
sharpest  realism  and  the  most  bisarre  impression- 
ism. The  same  may  be  said  of  France,  where  August 
Rodin,  following  his  predecessors  Francois  Rude  and 
David  d' Angers,  has  made  a  break  with  the  classi- 
cistic  past  and  introduced  a  thorougfagcring  sub- 
jectivism, his  figures  showing  emotionalism  and  the 
sensual.  Yet  the  representative  Frenchman  of  to- 
day is  not  Rodin  but  Albert  Bartholom6,  whose 
creations  reveal  lofty  conception,  harmony,  and 
proportion,  especiaUy  as  exhibited  in  his  Monument 
aux  morts  in  the  churchyard  of  Pdre  la  Chaise  in 


Paris.  In  Belgium  Konstantin  Meunier  (dL  1905) 
placed  his  great  talents  at  the  service  of  the  social 
question,  portraying  the  laboring  classes  with 
fidelity  to  life. 

As  a  whole  the  art  of  the  present  is  edectie, 
though  originality  is  not  lacking,  while  stztmg  in- 
dividuality is  also  a  marked  characteristic.  Hellen- 
ism is  still  ^i«t'"g"'*^M^^**  in  plastic  form,  and 
romantic  and  ecclesiastical  traditions  remain  in 
force,  especially  in  Roman  Catholic  art.  But  the 
tendency  of  art  as  a  whole  is  to  walk  in  the  free 
paths  of  subjectivism,  and  it  reflects,  equally  with 
literature,  the  spiritual,  ethical,  and  religious  in- 
coherence which  marks  the  times.  Moreover,  the 
close  bonds,  so  evident  in  the  Middle  Ages,  between 
architecture  and  sculpture  have  been  severed.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  works  of  memorial  chax^ 
acter  religious  art  has  produced  some  memorable 
results,  though  even  in  these  great  dangers  are 
manifetst.  In  decorative  work  ecclesiastical  art  still 
leans  upon  the  models  presented  by  the  Middle  Ages. 

(ViCTOB  SCHULTZE.) 
Bduoorapht:  In  fonenl,  mueh  of  the  literatuPD  under 
Aar  ▲MD  Chubch;  Cnionnuna;  and  pAiimNG  has  bcai^ 
ing  on  the  subjeot,  eome  of  it  is  immediately  pertinent, 
eepeeieUy  the  woiks  of  Autuste.  Didion,  Lenoir,  Hemans. 
Otte,  Jemeeon,  Scihloeier,  Kfaue.  Lowxie,  Sehultae. 
Qarnieoit  Burokbardt,  WftUBin,  and  RoeenbeiB.  The 
leader  ia  directed  alao  to  the  eeries  of  monosrapfaa  pab- 
liahed  as  Zur  Kuiuio^aehiehte,  Strasbuis.  1900  aqq.; 
KlbuUm^Mimoffrapkimi,  Bielefeld.  1901  sqq.»  and  Great 
MaaUn  in  Seulptta^  published  by  Bell,  London,  1903 
■qq.  Alao  to  H.  Stegman,  SeuipiuM  of  tht  Weai,  London. 
1907;  and  A.  Kuhn,  AOommeifto  Kwul-Gt9ckiehie^  Em- 
siedeln,  1908. 

For  the  aneient  period  oonault:  W.  LQbke.  GescAieto 
dm'  PkuHk,  Stuttcart.  1880;  idem,  Orundrua  der  Kufuh 
gotdUehU.  ed.  M.  Semrau.  6  vols.,  ib.  1909-05;  C.  C.  Pef^ 
kins,  Hiatorieal  Handbook  of  Italian  Scvlptwre,  London. 
1883;  A.  Bayendoifer,  KUuaiacher  Sktdpturensekati, 
Munieh,  1896;  A.  Springer,  Handbueh  dor  Kvnaloeachidkt^ 
2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Leipsie,  1896;  J.  Fieker,  Dio  aUchriatlicka, 
BUdworke  tm  chriaUichen  Muoe%tm  deo  lAOerano,  T^pwir, 
1890;  G.  Stuhlfauth,  Dio  aUehrioUicho  ElfoitbeinpUuiik, 
FreibuxK,  1896;  J.  'VHecand.  Dao  aUchriottiche  Hauptportal 
an  dor  Kireho  dor  koHioon  Sabina  ou  Rom,  Treves,  1900; 
F.  Freibeir  Qoeler  ran  Ravensburg,  Oryndrioo  der  Ktaul- 
OOodndiU,  ed.  M.  Sehmid,  Beriin,  1901-03;  J.  Stnygowski, 
KoptMko  Kwui,  Vienna,  1904;  K.  M.  Kaufmann,  Hand- 
bueh dor  ekrioaiehon  ArchAoloffio,  Padertwm,  1905;  E. 
Redslob,  Dao  Kirekonportal,  Jena,  1909.  A  rich  Bouroe 
of  knowledge  is  Cabrol,  Dietionnttire,  e«.,  Uie  article 
"  Agneau,**  i.  878  aqq. 

For  the  pre-Refonnation  period  oonsult:  W.  Bode,  (re- 
oekiehU  dor  douUehon  PlaoHk,  Berlin.  1885;  A.  Schmanow. 
DotwUUo,  Leipsio,  1886;  P.  Oemen,  Moromnoiocke  uad 
karoUnoio^  PlaaUk,  Bonn.  1892;  £.  von  Flott««ll. 
Moiolorwork  doutaehor  BUdnerei  in  Naumburg,  ICagdebuig, 
1892;  E.  Meyer,  Dio  Sktdpturon  de§  Siraaoburgor  M6n- 
alora,  Strasbuig.  1894;  W.  Vftge,  Dio  Anfikngo  doa  numm- 
m«iUaUnStaoaimMiUdalUr,ib,l99A;  h.  Qtatae,  La  Scutp- 
fure  firan^aiao  dopuia  lo  xiv.  siAcie,  Paris,  1895;  M.  B. 
James,  Tha  Sevlpluroa  in  tho  Lady  Chapd  at  Bly,  London. 
1895;  E.  Stueokelbefg.  Longobardiaeho  PlaoUk,  Zurich, 
1896;  A.  Weese,  Dio  Bamborgor  Domakvlpturon,  Stna- 
buxg,  1897;  M.  Q.  Zimmeimann,  Oborilalioniacko  PlatHk 
im  frghan  tmd  hUhom  MittdaUor,  Leipsie,  1897;  S.  Lami, 
Dietionnairo  doa  aetUptoura  da  VieoU  franeaiao  du  moyea 
dgo,  Paris,  1898:  E.  MAle,  VAH  roligioux  du  stu.  oiieU  on 
Franco,  ib.  1898;  K.  Moria-Eiehhom,  Dor  Skutptureneg- 
klua  in  dor  VorhaOo  doa  FroSburgor  MUnalora,  Straobuig, 
1899;  J.  Mantuani.  TtiotOo,  Strasbuig.  1900;  L.  J.  Free- 
man, Italian  Sctdpiuro  of  tha  RonaiaaaneOf  New  York.  1901; 
A.  Venturi,  Storia  ddT  ArU  Italiana,  Milan,  1901  sqq.; 
A.  Qoldsohmidt.  Dio  FroSborgor  Goldono  Pforia^  Beilin, 
1902;  A.  Marignan.  HUi.  do  la  aeulptura  on  Languedoe  du 
xt^-MM.  miels.  Paris,  1902;  K.  Franek,  Dor  Moiator  dor 
BeOotia  tind  Smiagogo  am  Siraatburgor  iiUnaior,  DflHsh 
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doxf,  1903;  R.  S.  L.  Qower,  Michad  Angdo  BuonaroUi, 
Loodon,  1003;  D.  A.  E.  Linduiy.  DonaitUo,  ib.  1003; 
A.  Braeh,  Nicola  und  Oiovanm  Piaano  und  die  PlaaUk  dea 
xiv.  JaharkundmU  in  Siena,  Stnabtus,  1004;  M.  Sauer* 
land.  Die  Bildwerke  dee  Giovanni  Pieano,  DOaaeldorf.  1004; 
A.  Alexander,  Donatdlo,  Paria,  1006;  H.  Beigner,  Hand- 
bueh  der  kirehlidien  KunataUeriUmer  in  Deuteehlond,  Leip- 
■ic,  1005. 

For  the  modem  period  eonsult:  A.  Woltmann,  Die 
deuteche  Kunel  und  die  Reformation,  Berlin,  1867;  A. 
Oppermann,  Bmet  Rieledul,  Leipaic.  1873;  F.  and  K. 
Eggers,  C.  D.  Rayeh,  5  vob..  Berlin,  1873-4)1;  C.  Guzlitt, 
Oeaehiehte  dee  Baroek,  Rokoko  und  Klaeeinemue,  Stutt- 
gart, 1887-80;  L.  and  £.  L.  de  Taeye.  Stxidee  eur  lee  arte 
ptaatiquee  en  Belgique,  Bnuseb,  1801;  A.  Saoh,  Hone 
BrUogemann,  Sleswick,  1806;  B.  Daun,  Adam  Kraft, 
Beiiin,  1807;  idem.  Veit  Stoee  vnd  eeine  Schule,  Leipeio, 
1903;  A.  R.  Willard,  Hiel.  of  Modem  Art,  London.  1000; 
M.  H.  Spiebnann,  Britieh  Sevlpttire  and  Sculptore  of  To- 
day, ib.  1001;  W.  C.  Brownell.  French  Art,  Westminster. 
1002;  D.  Christison.  The  Carvinge  and  Ineeriptione  on 
the  Kirkyard  MonumenU  of  the  SeoUieh  Lowlande,  Edin- 
burgh, 1002;  £.  Claris,  De  rimpreeeionieme  en  eetdpture, 
Paris.  1002;  H.  Thode,  Michaangelo  und  dae  Bnde  der 
Renaieeanee,  2  vols..  Berlin.  1002-03;  A.  Heilmurer.  Die 
modeme  PUuHk  in  Deutechland,  Leipsic,  1003;  E.  Hum- 
blot,  Doeumente  eur  la  eeulpture  religieuee,  Saint-Disier, 
1003;  L.  Taft,  The  Hiel.  of  American  Sculpture,  New  York, 
1903;  8.  Trier.  Thorvaldeen,  Gopenhageo.  1003;  L.  de 
Foureaud,  Franpoie  Rude,  Paris.  1004;  C.  Mauclair,  Au- 
ffueU  Rodin,  London,  1005;  C.  Meuiuer.  Conetantin  Meunier 
el  eon  enmre,  Paris,  1005;  F.  Bond,  Wood  Carvinge  in 
Bnglieh  Churehee,  London,  1010. 

SCXTLTBTUS,  scnl-ti'tus  (SCHULTETUS),  ABRA- 
HAM: German  Reformed;  b.  at  GrOneberg  (86  m. 
n.w.  of  Breelau)  Aug.  24, 1566;  d.  at  Emden  (60  m. 
w.n.w.  of  Bremen)  Oct.  24,  1624.  Educated  at  the 
universities  of  Wittenberg  (1588-90)  and  Heidelberg 
(1590-91),  he  was  ordained  in  1594  to  the  ministiy  of 
Schriesheim  near  Heidelberg,  whence  he  was  called, 
a  few  months  later,  to  be  court  chaplain  to  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  IV.  In  1598  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Heidelbeig,  eccleskustical  coun- 
cilor and  inspector  of  pastors  and  schools  in  1600, 
succeeded  Pitiscus  as  court  preacher  on  his  death  in 
1614,  and  in  1618  was  made  professor  of  theology  at 
the  university.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  employed 
in  various  missions  of  importance.  He  was  cidled  in 
1614  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg  to  counsel  the  Re- 
formed convert,  Elector  John  Sigismund,  in  arran- 
ging the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  province;  in  1618 
was  one  of  the  Palatine  delegates  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort;  in  1619  he  accompanied  the  electoral  envoys 
to  Frankfort  to  choose  the  new  emperor,  and  in 
1620  followed  his  elector,  who  had  been  offered  the 
Bohemian  crown,  to  Prague,  where  he  was  involved 
in  the  fatal  events  after  the  battle  of  Weissen- 
berg  (Nov.  8,  1620).  Scultetus  fled  from  Prague 
to  Heidelberg,  but  further  residence  there  was 
impossible,  and  he  sought  refuge  with  his  ad- 
herents successively  in  Bretten  and  in  Schomdorf 
m  WOrttembeig,  and  was  called,  in  1622,  to  be 
pastor  at  Emden,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Reformed  theolo- 
gians of  his  period,  Scultetus  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  irenic  proposals  steadily  refused  by  the  Lu- 
therans. His  chief  works  were  the  Medulla  theo- 
logia  paJtrum  syntagma  (4  parts,  Heidelberg,  1598- 
1613),  and  the  Annalium  evangdii  paanm  per 
Etavpam  quinio  dec^mo  saluHs  parUz  seeulo  renavaH 
deau  prima  et  eecunda  ab  anno  1616-^  (Heidelberg, 


1618-20);  to  these  may  be  added  the  posthumous 
NarroHo  apologeHca  (iknden,  1625). 

(H.  MALLETt.) 
BnuoaRAPHT:  The  funeral  sermon  by  F.  Salmuth  was 
publiBhed,  Emden,  1(126.  Consult:  £.  Meinera,  OottvrieocK' 
landU  KerkeHike  Geechiedenieee,  ii.  439  sqq.,  Qrtmin- 
gen,  1730;  P.  Bayle,  Dicttonary,  ▼.  100-104;  ADB, 
XTTJii.  402  sqq. 

SCYTUlAlfS.    See  Goo  and  Maooq. 

SDRALEK,  shraaek,  MAXIMILIAN  LUKAS: 
German  Roman  Gathohc;  b.  at  Woschcsyts  (a  vil- 
lage near  Sohraul,  57  m.  s.e.  of  Oppeln),  Upper 
Silesia,  Oct.  11,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Breslau  and  Freiburg  (D.D.,  1880),  and 
in  1882  became  privat<locent  for  church  history  and 
canon  law  at  the  former  institution.  In  1884  he 
was  called  to  MQnster  as  professor  of  church  history, 
but  in  1896  returned  to  Breslau  to  accept  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  the  same  subject.  He  has 
also  been  resident  canon  of  the  Breslau  Cathedral 
since  1900,  and  was  rector  of  the  university  1906- 
1907.  Besides  editing  the  KirchengeeckichUiche 
Sivdien  and  the  KirchengeschichUiche  Abhandlungen, 
he  has  written  Hinkmare  von  Reima  kanonisHeche 
GvJtachlen  iiber  die  Eheecheidung  dee  KGnige  Lothar 
IL  (Freiburg,  1881);  Die  Streitachrtften  AUmanns 
wm  Paeeau  und  Weziloe  von  Mainz  (Paderbom, 
1891);  WolfenbHUler  FragmenU,  Analekten  tur 
KirtiuBngesckichU  (MOnster,  1891);  and  Die  Strae^- 
burger  Didzesanaynode  (Freiburg,  1894). 

SBABURTySAMUBL:  First  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  b.  at  North  Groton  (now 
Ledyard),  Conn.,  Nov.  30,  1729;  d.  at  New  London 
Feb.  25,  1796.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1748, 
and  soon  after  he§BJi  the  study  of  medicine.  In 
1752,  though  he  had  aheady  devoted  himself 
to  the  cleric^  calling,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  com- 
plete his  medical  studies,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  Dec.  21,  1753;  and  priest  two  days  later 
at  London;  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as 
missionary,  1754;  was  rector  at  Jamaica,  L.  I...  1757- 
1767;  and  at  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  from  1767.  De- 
riving his  support  as  missionary  from  the  Church  of 
England,  and  being  under  the  oath  d  allegiance, 
he  remained  stanchly  loyal,  which  brought  him  into 
disfavor  with  the  patriots.  He  made  himself  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  by  a  series  of  pamphlets  signed 
A.  W.  Fanne  and  entitled,  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  (Nov.  16, 
1774);  The  Congress  Canvassed  (Nov.  26);  and  A 
View  of  the  Controversy  between  Oreat  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  (Dec.  24).  He  was  seised  by  an  armed 
band,  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  held  prisoner  at 
New  Haven,  for  six  weeks.  Upon  being  passed 
through  the  British  lines  he  retired  to  New  York, 
where  he  supported  himself  in  part  by  the  practise 
of  medicine,  served  as  chaplain  of  the  king's  Amer- 
ican regiment,  and  maintained  his  loyalty  tiU  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  1783  he  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land for  ordination.  This  was  risfused  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  because  certain  complica- 
tions with  the  civil  oath  of  allegiance  had  not  yet 
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been  resolved,  and  Seabury  turned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  consecrated  in  1784  by  three  non- 
juring  prelates.  He  returned  to  Connecticut,  1785, 
where,  resident  as  rector  at  New  London,  his  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  was  recognised,  and  was  extended, 
by  invitation,  over  Rhode  Island.  He  was  the 
first  presiding  bishop  of  the  churches  in  the  several 
states  united  under  the  general  convention  in  1789. 
He  united  with  the  three  bishops  subsequently  con- 
secrated in  England  in  the  formation  of  ^e  new  con- 
stitution rendering  the  American  church  independ- 
ent and  autonomous,  in  the  joint  consecration  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Maryland,  Thomas  J.  Claggett. 
Consequently  no  bishop  has  ever  been  consecrated 
without  deriving  his  prerogatives  both  through  the 
Scottish  and  Anglican  lines  of  descent. 

Seabury  was  fitted  by  his  ecclesiastical  knowledge 
and  persistent  devotion  to  his  church  sjrstem,  exer- 
cised with  remarkable  prudence  and  patience,  to 
render  services  making  him  a  pioneer  and  f  oimder  of 
American  Episcopalitmism,  fortunately  resulting  in 
guiding  a  free,  valid,  and  regular  succession  through 
the  crisis  of  American  independence,  and  demon- 
strating that  the  episcopacy  was  adaptable  in  a 
free  state.  His  permanent  services  include  the 
securing,  by  amendment,  of  coordinate  legislative 
functions  for  the  house  of  bishops,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  oblation  and  invocation  to  the  commun- 
ion office,  according  to  his  pledge  to  the  Scotch 
Church  which  ordained  him.  His  Discourses  on 
Several  Subjects  was  published  (New  York,  1793; 
2  vols.,  Hudson,  1815). 
BnuooRATBT:   E.  E.  Beudaley,  Life  and  CorrMpandene€ 


ofRw.  8.  Seabury*  Boston,  1881;  W.  B.  Spiagiie,  Anmait 
of  the  American  PulpU,  v.  149-153.  New  York,  1850;  W. 
8.  Peny,  Hiat.  of  the  American  Epieeopal  Church,  paaaim, 
2  vols.t  Boston.  1885;  idem.  The  EpiacopaU  m  America, 
pp.  l-<3.  New  York,  1885;  C.  C.  Tiffany,  in  Awterican 
Church  Hietory  Series,  vol.  vii.  paasim.  ib.  1895;  S.  D. 
McConnell.  Hiet.  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  paa- 
dm.  7th  ed.,  ib.  1897;  W.  J.  Seabury.  Memaira  of  Bishop 
Seabury,  ib.  1908;  and  in  ceneral  the  literature  under 
PmoTB0TANT  EnsooPAL  Chusch  whieh  deab  with  the 
eaily  period. 

SEABURY,  WILLIAM  JONES:  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian; b.  in  New  York  Oty  Jan.  25,  1837.  He 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  New  York  CSty 
(A.B.,  1856),  and,  after  practising  law  for  a  few 
years,  entered  the  General  Theological  Seminaiy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1866.  He  was 
ordered  deacon  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
the  same  year.  He  was  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  New  York  City  (1868-98),  and  since 
1873  has  also  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  Be- 
sides editing  S.  Seabury's  Memorial  (New  York, 
1874)  and  the  same  theologian's  Discourse*  on  the 
Nature  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1874),  he  has 
written  Suggestions  in  Aid  of  Devotion  and  Holiness 
(New  York,  1878);  Manual  for  Choristers  (1878); 
A  Guide  to  the  Observance  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church 
affecting  those  who  are  seeking  Holy  Orders  (1888); 
Lectures  on  Apostolical  Succession  (1893);  An 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  PoUty 
(1894);  Notes  on  the  Constitution  of  1901  (1902); 
and  Memoir  of  Rev,  Samuel  Seabury  (1908). 

SEALS.   See  Dress  AND  Ornamsnt,Hkbbxw;S6w 


SEAMEN,  MISSIONS  TO. 


I.  In  Great  Britain. 

Work  in  the  Navy  (|  1). 

Work  in  the  Merchant  Marine  (§  2). 

Various  Societies  Operating  (i  3). 


n.  Continental  Bfinions. 
Scandinavian  (§  1). 
German  (§  2). 
m.  American  Mianom. 


Begfnningi;     American 
Friend  Society  (§  1). 
Stations  and  Operations  (§2), 
Auxiliary  Movements  (|  3). 


L  In  Great  Britain:  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  sermons  were  preached  and 
printed  on  behalf  of  seamen  by  John  Flavel  (q.v., 
1630-91).  An  organization  named  The  Bible 
Society  (see  Bible  Societies,  I.,  1)  was  organised 
in  London  in  1780  to  supply  English  soldiers  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Very  soon  its  efforts  were  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  seamen  of  the 
X.  Work  in  royal  navy.  The  iU-fated  "Royal 
the  NaTy.  Q^rge,''  sunk  off  Spithead,  England, 
Aug.  29,  1782,  was  the  first  ship  sup- 
plied with  Bibles.  The  society's  name  was  changed 
to  The  Na^  and  Military  Bible  Society,  and  it 
stiU  continues  its  beneficent  work  of  suppljdng  the 
Scriptures  to  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
Incidentally,  it  helped  to  form  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  (see  Bible  Societies,  I.,  2), 
whioh  society  in  turn  helped  to  call  into  existence 
the  American  Bible  Society  (see  Bible  Societies, 
III.,  2).  Seamen  as  a  class,  in  those  days,  were 
devoid  of  scriptural  knowledge,  neglected  by  the 
Church  at  large,  without  Gospel  ministrations  or 
privileges,  sea  missionaries,  or  any  special  hmnani- 
tarian  effort  on  their  behalf.  When  attempts  were 
made  to  furnish  seamen  with  chimsh  services  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  unchristian  officers  in  the  royal 


navy  opposed  with  considerable  spirit  the  new  move- 
ment, but  in  the  year  1828  the  king  was  petitioned 
to  abrogate  an  admiralty  order,  then  issued,  pro- 
hibiting the  free  distribution  of  tracts  in  the  navy. 

Outside  of  the  navy  a  Methodist  clergsmaan, 
George  Charles  Smith,  established  prayer-meetings 
for  seamen  on  the  Thames  at  London.  The  fint 
recorded  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  the  brig 
"Friendship''  on  June  22, 1814.  These  prayer-meet- 
ings multiplied  until  on  Mar.  23,  1817,  the  first 
bethel  flag — indicating  that  divine 
a.  Work  in  service  would  be  held  on  board  ship— 

the  Mer-    was  unfurled  by  Captain  Hindulf^  of 

chant  Ma-  South    Shields,   England.     The  Pnt 

fine.        of  London  Society,  organised  Mar.  18, 

1818,  was  the  first  regular  aeKmen's 

society  in  England  formed  for  the  specific  purpose 

of  preaching,  to   seamen.    Its   first  meeting-{^aoe 

was  on  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons  and  Smith  was 

the  first  chaplain.    Nov.  12, 1819,  The  Be^el  Unkn 

Society  was  formed  to  establish  unity  of  purpose 

and  action  between  various  seamen's  societies  in 

Great  Britain,  formed  by  the  exertions  of  <^^^l#ni 

Smith.     An  amalgamation  of  these  two  societies 

produced  the  British  and  ForAfen  Sanort*  SocMf, 

international  and  interdenominatioDal  in  its  {dan. 
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The  object  of  the  society  is  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  social  elevation  of  British  and  foreign  seamen. 
It  is  world-wide  in  its  operations,  having  stations  in 
the  chief  ports  of  the  world,  and  is  associated  with 
113  missions  in  110  ports.  In  these  ports  there  are 
111  buildings,  called  palaces,  bethels,  institutes, 
homes,  rests,  reading-rooms,  or  missionaries'  quar- 
ters. For  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  rivers,  there  are 
forty-three  floating  bethels,  steam  launches,  mission 
cutters,  sail  and  row  boats;  1,191  Christian  ship- 
masters, and  124  helpers,  have  joined,  since  1866, 
its  Bethel  Union  Association,  an  association  of  Chris- 
tian shipmasters  who  have  a  flag  which  they  hoist 
in  port,  indicating  their  connection  with  the  union 
and  their  willingness  to  hold  or  attend  religious 
worship.  In  the  service  of  the  society  there  are 
167  chaplains  and  missionaries. 

The  Missions  to  Seamen,  the  oflicial  society  of  the 

Church  of  England  (headquarters  11  Bucldngham 

Street,  London,  England),  is  the  largest  seamen's 

society    in    the  world.     It  employs 

3.  Various  sixty-four  chaplains  and  sixty-eight 

Societies  lay  assistants,  with  twenty-six  large 
Opexating.  and  small  boats  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Royal  National  Mission 
to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  London,  England,  carries 
on  a  vigorous  work  on  the  North  Sea  (England), 
and  in  Labrador,  Newfoimdland,  by  means  of  its 
hospital  work  ashore  and  afloat.  The  society  owns 
five  large  steam  vessels,  a  nimiber  of  luggers,  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  de8tro3ring  the  iniquitous 
system  whereby  liquor  and  tobacco  were  sold  to  the 
fishermen  at  enormous  profit,  resulting  in  loss  of  life 
and  character.  Within  the  last  five  years  its  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Grenfell,  has  interested  America  in 
the  work  on  the  Labrador  coast.  Besides  the  larger 
national  societies  in  England,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  missions  to  seamen  independent  in  govern- 
ment and  local  in  their  operations,  such  as  the 
Glasgow  Seamen's  Friend  Society  and  the  Liver- 
pool Seamen's  Friend  Society.  The  Seamen's 
Mission,  headquarters  at  the  "The  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Sailors'  Rest,"  Poplar,  E.,  London,  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  C^Jhurch  of  Eng- 
land and  has  for  its  primary  object  to  minister  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  thousands  of  seafaring  men 
who  frequent  the  port  of  London.  The  Liverpool 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  formerly  known  as  the 
Liverpool  Seamen  and  Emigrants'  Friend  Society 
and  Bethel  Union,  having  its  headquarters  at 
"Gordon  Smith  Institute  for  Seamen,"  Paradise 
Street,  Liverpool,  has  for  its  object  to  promote  the 
religious  and  social  welfare  of  seamen,  their  families, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  shipping,  and  of 
emigrants,  by  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  them  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  (Christ,  and  to 
encourage  among  them  habits  of  temperance  and 
frugality. 

There  are  several  other  local  societies  of  minor 
importance.  The  foregoing  are  singled  out  for  notice 
because  of  their  size  and  importance. 

n.  Continental  Missions:  Continental  mission 
work  for  seamen  is  of  a  later  date  than  that  of 
Great  Britain  or  America.  The  Scandinavian  sea- 
men's mission  was  begun  by  the  Norwegian  minister 
Storrjohann.    In  1864  he  founded  the  Society  for 


Promoting  the  Gospel  Among  Norwegian  Seamen 
in  Foreign  Ports,  popularly  known  as  the  '*  Norwe- 
gian Seamen's  Mission"  with  its  head- 
z.  Scandi-  quarters  in  Bergen,  Norway,  and 
navian.  having  forty-four  stations  abroad. 
A  similar  organization  was  started 
in  1867  in  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  the  Society  for 
the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  Scandinavian  Sea- 
men in  Foreign  Ports,  with  six  stations  in  England 
and  America.  In  1869  the  Svenska  Afdelningen 
af  ,F(5reningen  fOr  uppsftttande  af  skandinaviska 
SjOmanshem  i  utUlndska  Hamnar,  a  mission  for  the 
erection  of  Scandinavian  sailors'  homes,  was  estab- 
lished. These  homes  have  nearly  always  a  chaplain 
attached  to  them  and  an  active  missionary  work  is 
iisually  carried  on,  resulting  in  accessions  to  the  reg- 
ularly established  Scandinavian  churches  in  Sweden 
and  abroad.  The  Scandinavian  churches  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  largely  the 
outgrowth  of  this  movement  which  has  preserved 
the  Scandinavian  element  and  given  it  remarkable 
soUdarity  in  a  part  of  America  settled  by  emigration 
of  mixed  character. 

Germany's  entry  into  missions  for  seamen  is 
coincidental  with  her  rise  as  a  naval  and  maritime 
power  in  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890.  Johann 
Heinrich  Wichem  (q.v.),  the  father  of  the  Innere 
Mission  (q.v.),  became  interested  in 
2.  German,  the  needs  of  seamen  and  made  some 
suggestions  as  early  as  the  year  1849. 
German  Evangelical  congregations  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, seeing  the  needs  of  their  countrymen  abroad, 
were  the  first  to  realize  their  obligations  and  to  make 
efforts  for  the  moral  welfare  of  German  seamen. 
The  Rev.  F.  M.  Harms,  pastor  of  the  German  Evan- 
gelical congregation  in  Sunderland,  organized  the 
first  congregation  in  Great  Britain  and  in  1885 
founded  the  General  Committee  for  General  Evan- 
gelical Seamen's  Mission  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Central  Board  of  the  Innere  Mission  in  Berlin 
awakened  interest  in  the  Fatherland  which  resulted 
in  a  quickened  movement  for  seamen  aU  over  the 
world  wherever  Germans  were  located.  The  field 
of  the  General  Committee  is  Great  Britain,  except 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  it  is  active  in  forty-two 
ports  with  twenty  missionaries,  six  sailors'  homes, 
thirteen  reading-rooms.  The  local  conunittees  are 
subsidized  with  30,000  marks  annually.  The  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Association  for  the  Care  of  Seamen 
began  the  work  on  the  Bristol  Channel  in  1887  and 
sent  the  Rev.  J.  Fungclaussen  as  first  German 
seamen's  pastor  to  Cardiff,  Wales.  The  association 
began  work  in  1891  at  Hamburg,  in  1896  on  the 
lower  Weser  at  Bremerhaven  and  Geestemtinde, 
in  1906  in  New  York.  A  third  organization  was 
founded  in  1895  by  members  of  the  Evangelical 
High-Consistory  and  the  Central  Board  for  Innere 
Mission  in  Berlin,  to  interest  the  old  provinces  of 
Prussia.  This  is  the  Committee  for  German  Evan- 
gelical Seamen's  Mission.  The  Baltic  ports  from 
Memel  to  Lfibeck  are  under  supervision  of  a  special 
seamen's  pastor.  The  chief  ports  connected  with 
the  conunittee's  work  are  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Marseilles,  Genoa,  Constantinople,  St.  Petersburg, 
Copenhagen,  Shanghai,  Buenos  Aires,  Valparaiso, 
and  Baltimore,  Md. 
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There  are  now  175  ports  where  the  work  of  the 
Geixnan  Evftngelical  Seamen's  Miaaion  is  carried  on 
in  some  way.  There  are  twenty-nine  sailors'  homes 
(with  lodgings)  and  forty-four  institutes  (reading- 
rooms).  For  the  welfare  of  sailors  twenty  seamen's 
pastors  and  forty  missionaries  (house-fathers, 
deacons)  are  at  work  in  the  field,  besides  about 
ninety  who  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  this  serv- 
ice. The  statistics  for  1907  show  that  13,800  men 
took  lodging  in  the  homes;  the  reading-rooms  were 
visited  by  160,000;  29,400  attended  the  religious 
services;  more  than  900,000  marks  were  deposited 
by  sailors  for  safekeeping  or  to  be  sent  home. 

nL  American  Misilons:  Hie  mission  to  seamen  in 
America  began  in  1812,  and  was  initiated  by  The 
Boston  Society  for  the  Religk>iS8  and  Moral  Improve- 
ment of  Seamen.  As  far  as  is  known  it  had  no 
direct  visible  relation  to  the  move- 

X.  Begin-  ment  in  Britain,  for  the  operations  of 
ningB;Amer-the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 

ican  Sea-  the  United  States  created  such  dif- 
men's  Friend  Acuities  that  the  work  was  suspended. 

Society.  In  1810  prayer-meetings  were  started 
in  New  York  and  in  1819  the  first 
mariners'  church  ever  erected  was  opened  in 
Roosevelt  Street,  New  York,  by  the  New  York 
Port  Society,  now  in  its  ninety-second  year.  Bethel 
Unions  or  Marine  Societies,  as  they  were  called  then, 
were  opened  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  ^ew  Or^ 
leans,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Portland,  Me.,  and  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  In  1828,  the  year  of  the  founding 
of  the  National  Society  for  Seamen,  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,  76  Wall  Street,  New  York 
City,  unquestionably  the  most  widely  operative 
and  efficient  of  existing  missionary  societies  for 
seamen,  came  into  being.  Its  first  president  was 
Hon.  Smith  Thompson,  then  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  Rev.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine,  afterward 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Ohio,  was  its  cor- 
responding secretary;  and  Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt  its 
general  agent.  Article  II.  of  its  constitution  pro- 
vides: 

'*  Tlia  objeot  of  this  Boeiety  shall  be  to  improve  the  eo- 
eial  and  moral  condition  of  seamen  by  unitins  the  efforts  of 
the  wise  and  good  in  their  behalf,  by  promoting  in  every 
port  boarding-houses  of  good  ohameter,  savings-banks, 
register  offices,  libraries,  museums,  reading-rooms,  and 
schools,  and  also  the  ministration  of  the  gospel,  and  other 
rdigious  blessings." 

Its  first  foreign  chaplain  was  Rev.  I^avid  Abeel 
(q.v.),  who  reached  his  field  of  labor  at  Whampoa, 
the  anchorage  for  ships  trading  at  Canton,  China, 
Feb.  16,  1830.  In  its  fortieth  year  (1867-68) 
its  laborers  (chaplains  and  sailor  missionaries) 
were  stationed  at  twenty  foreign  and  thirteen  do- 
mestic seaports.  The  services  rendered  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Society's  chaplains,  1840-70,  Rev. 
Titus  M.  Coan  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  popularly 
known  as  **  Father  Damon,"  are  worthy  of  mention 
because  of  their  association  with  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
with  an  almost  foi^otten  chapter  in  American 
marine  history,  the  whaling  industry. 

At  the  eightieth  anniversary  held  in  1008  the 
■odety  had  seventeen  foreign  stations  and  sixteen 


domestic  stations.   In  the  United  States  of  America: 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yard;  Gloucester,  Mass.;  Notfdk, 

Newport   News,   Va.;   Charleston,  5. 

2.  Statkint  C;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Savannaii,  Bnnis- 

and        wick,  Ga.;   Mobile,  Ala.;    Galvestos, 

Opentiona.  Tex.;    New  Orleans,  La.;    Portknd 

Astoria,   Oregon;     Taooma,    Seattle, 

Wash.;   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  South  America:  Buenos  Aires,  Roeaiio,  Argen- 
tine Republic;  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Valparaao, 
Chile;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

In  Europe:  Stockhohn,  Gothenburg,  Sweden; 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  Rotterdam,  Holland;  Ham- 
burg, Germany;  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Genoa,  Naples, 
Italy;  Funchal,  Madeira. 

In  Asia:  Bombay,  India;  and  Yokohama,  Japac 
At  that  time  the  society  had  shown  a  steady  ad- 
vance and  decided  increase  in  efficiency.  Fn&n  its 
beginning  the  national  society  had  eared  for  the 
physical  and  mental  needs  of  seamen  along  with  its 
spiritual  ministrations,  and  in  its  eightieth  year  the 
society  opened  the  new  institute,  507  West  Street, 
New  York,  costing  $325,000,  the  largest  institutioQ 
in  the  world  for  merchant  seamen.  In  brief  terms, 
the  institute  aimed  to  reach  the  whole  ship  and  the 
whole  man.  Around  the  Bethel  was  grouped  & 
hotel,  club,  and  social  featiu'es  adapted  to  the  steam- 
ship sailor's  needs.  So  successful  was  the  effort 
that  in  one  year  three  or  four  new  places  modeled 
after  it  had  been  initiated.  The  loan  library  work 
began  in  an  organised  way  in  1859,  and  became 
and  has  remained  an  important  and  regular  feature 
of  the  society's  operations,  circulating  since  1859  a 
grand  total  of  25,708  libraries,  an  average  of  521 
per  year  for  fifty  years.  In  the  fifty-seoond  year  of 
the  loan  library  work  3,000  libraries  are  in  active  use. 
These  libraries  contained  620,808  volumes  of  gen- 
eral matter,  and  26,702  Bibles  were  sent  in  them, 
12,000  manuals  of  worship  for  seamen,  and  25.938 
(estimated)  hymn-books.  445,044  seamen  ha^e 
had  access  to  Uie  books  by  actual  record,  although 
more  than  one  million  seamen  must  have  been 
reached  by  them.  The  number  of  books  sent  to  sea 
by  this  system  since  its  start  in  1859  would  nearly 
equal  the  present  combined  libraries  of  Princeton 
and  Columbia  universities.  Public  recognition  d 
this  work  has  been  generous  and  frequent.  In  1900 
the  Paris  Exposition  medal  was  granted  the  societj 
for  its  literary  work,  and  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position, 1907,  a  diploma  and  bronse  medal  was 
awarded  for  the  society's  exhibit.  When  the  ex- 
plorer Peary  went  to  the  North  Pole  he  had  two  of 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society's  Loan  li- 
braries with  him  on  the  "  Roosevelt." 

Chief  among  the  local  societies  imattached  to 
the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Seamen's  Church  Institute,  New  York 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  with  a  sailors'  home,  a  boat 
for  work  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
3.  Auxiliary  and  a  branch  at  Houston  and  West 
Movements  Streets;  the  New  York  Port  Societj 
with  the  Mariners'  Church  and  reading- 
room,  and  a  work  among  the  Latin  seamen;  and  the 
Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society  (Congregational). 
Extra  missionary  effort  on  behalf  of  seamen  whidi 
may  legitimately  be  called  "Missions  to  Seamen" 
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is  carried  on  by  establishments  known  as  sailors' 
homes.  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Newcastle- 
on-T^ne,  Oaidiff,  Leith,  Antwerp,  Buenos  Aires, 
Rosario,  Sydney,  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  have  such 
places  supported  by  (1)  the  income  from  lodgers; 
(2)  general  subscriptions;  (3)  state  subsidy,  or  city 
grant.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  resident  chaplains, 
missionaries,  or  helpers  who  devote  time  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  seamen.  Sailors' 
homes  are  no  longer  being  built,  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  sea  life  rendering  them  obsolete,  and  sea- 
men's institutes,  adapted  to  modem  conditions  of 
sea  life,  are  taking  their  place. 

The  papers  published  by  the  missionary  societies 
laboring  among  seamen  are  an  important  factor  in 
the  work,  helping  to  carry  the  Gospel  afloat.  The 
oldest  paper  in  the  world  for  seamen  is  the  Stdlara' 
Magazine  and  Seamen^a  Friend,  in  its  eighty-second 
year,  published  by  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  76  Wall  Street,  New  York,  which  society 
also  publishes  the  Life  Boat,  devoted  to  creating 
marine  interests  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  America. 
The  Chart  and  Compass  is  published  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  London  England; 
The  Word  on  the  Waters  is  the  organ  of  the  English 
Church's  society;  Sea  Breeze  is  issued  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Toilers  of  the  Deep  is  sent  out  by 
Ho3ral  Missions  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  London, 
England;  Ashore  and  Afloat,  edited  by  WsaWesUm 
of  Portsmouth,  England,  is  circulated  in  the 
British  and  American  Navies.  Blatter  fUr  Seemans' 
Mission  is  published  at  Berlin. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  America  has  devoted 
considerable  enei^  and  money  to  promoting  the 
standards  and  principles  of  that  organisation  among 
the  men  of  the  United  States  navy,  thus  leaving 
the  societies  engaged  in  welfare  work  for  seamen  to 
concentrate  their  energies  on  the  merchant  marine, 
a  class  of  men  numbering  three  millions  and  a  half 
of  all  nationalities. 

The  Seamen's  Christian  Brotherhood,  an  or- 
ganisation for  Christian  seamen,  was  started  at  an 
international  conference  of  seamen's  chaplains,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  in  1908.  Li  two  years  it  spread  into 
the  ports  of  twelve  different  countries  and  promises 
to  be  of  significance  and  spiritual  worth  to  seamen. 
Its  flag  is  a  star,  cross,  and  crown  on  a  blue  ground. 
Whereyer  a  chapter  of  the  organisation  is  formed, 
ashore  or  afloat,  the  flag  is  hoisted  on  Sunday.  The 
missionary  movement  on  behalf  of  seamen  held 
alooi  from  work  of  a  social  nature  until  the  last 
decade  when  a  healthy  and  conservative  movement 
set  in,  recognising  the  physical  and  social  needs  of 
seamen,  resulting  in  a  changed  method  of  work 
which  attracts  all  classes  of  seamen,  the  irreligious 
as  well  as  the  religious. 

Geobge  McPhebson  Hunter. 
BiBUOoaAPBT:  T.  C.  Qariand,  LeavM  from  my  Loo  of  Chris- 
Han  Work  amono  Sailors,  London.  1882;  The  Word  on  ths 
WaUn,  QueuUrly  Record  of  Miaeion  Effort  amonost 
SaUore,  London.  1889  sqq.;  A.  Gordon,  What  Cheer  01 
The  Mission  to  Deep  iSm  Fiehermen,  London,  1890;  T.  8. 
TtssaoT,  The  IjOO  of  a  Sky  Pilot,  London,  1893;    8.  Q. 


Winta,  Our  Blue  JaekeU.  Miss  WesUm'e  JAfe  and  Woikt 
London,  1894;  M.  Mm  Lean,  Seafarers  from  the  Land  of 
the  Risino  Sun  in  London,  London,  1896;  J.  8Uter,  The 
Bast  in  the  West;  or.  Work  among  ths  Asiatiee  and  Africans 
in  London,  ib..  1890;  H.  Dalton,  Deuteche  Seemansmission, 
Berlin,  1897;  O.  8treoker,  Die  OeschichU  der  ,  .  ,  ver- 
bundsnen  lutherischen  Vereinen  fitr  innere  Miesion  getrie- 
bensn  kirehlichen  Versorgung  deuiecher  Sedeuts,  Hanover, 
1899;  F.  T.  Bullen.  With  Christ  in  Sailor  Town,  London, 
1901;  idem.  With  Christ  at  Sea,  New  York,  1901; 
idem,  A  Sailor  ApoetU,  fb.  1903;  M.  L.  Walrond,  Launch- 
ing out  into  ths  Deep.  The  Missione  to  Seamen,  London, 
1904;  N.  Duncan,  Dr.  Qrsnfeffe  Parieh.  The  Deep  Sea 
Fiehermsn,  London,  1905;  R.  MOnehmeyer,  In  d,  Fremde. 
Binige  Zeugnisse  aus  dsr  Auslandsarbeit,  Ifaibuis, 
1906;  and  the  Reports  of  the  varioua  aocieties  named  in 
the  text. 

SBARLB,8trl,  JOHN  PRESTON:  Reformed;  b. 
at  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12,  1854.  He  was 
graduated  from  Rutgers  College  (A.B.,  1875)  and 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  (1878); 
was  ordained  (1878),  and  after  holding  pastorates  at 
Griggstown,  N.  J.  (1878-^1),  and  the  First  Re- 
formed Church,  SomerviUe,  N.  J.  (1881-93),  he  was 
appointed  in  1893  to  his  present  position  of  professor 
of  sjrstematic  theology  at  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has  also  been  president 
of  the  faculty  of  the  same  institution  since  1902. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  his  denomination,  and  is  the  author  (^  a 
number  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  contributions 
to  religious  periodicals. 

SEARS,  sirs,  BARHAS:  Baptist  educator;  b. 
at  Sandisfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  19, 1802;  d.  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1880.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  1825;  and  from  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  in  1828;  was  pastor  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  1829-31 ;  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Hamilton  (N.  Y.)  Literary  and  Theological  In^i- 
tution,  now  Madison  University,  1831-33;  and 
pastor  at  the  same  time  at  Hamilton.  He  studied  at 
Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin,  183^^5,  and  in  1834 
baptised  J.  G.  Oncken  and  six  others,  forming  the 
first  German  Baptist  Church  in  communion  with 
the  Baptists  of  England  and  America.  He  returned 
to  Hamilton  in  1835;  was  professor  of  theology  in 
Newton  Theological  Seminary,  183&-48;  and  presi- 
dent, 1837-48.  For  several  years  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Review.  He  was  president  of  Brown 
University,  1855-67;  and  general  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Educational  Fund,  with  residence  at  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  1867-80.  He  published  a  Life  of  Luther 
(Philadelphia,  1850),  and  an  edition  of  P.  M.  Roget's 
Thesaurus  (Boston,  1854). 

SEARS,  EDMUIID  HAMILTON:  B.  at  Sandis- 
field, Mass.,  Apr.  6,  1810;  d.  at  Weston,  Mass. 
Jan.  14,  1876;  was  graduated  from  Union  College, 
1834;  and  from  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  1837 
was  pastor  of  Unitarian  societies  at  Wayland,  Mass., 
183^-40  and  1847-65;  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1840-47 
and  at  Weston,  1865-76.  Though  connected  with 
the  Unitarian  body,  he  held  Swedenboigian  opin- 
ions, and  often  professed  his  belief  in  the  absolute 
divinity  of  Christ.  He  wrote  largely  for  the  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  joint-editor, 
1859-71.  He  published  Ae^en^raiion  (Boston,  1853), 
Pictures  qf  the  (Hden  Time  (1857),  Athanasia,  or 
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Foregleama  of  ImmortalUy  (1858),  The  Fourth  Oospd 
the  Heart  of  CkrUt  (1872),  and  Sermont  and  Songs 
(1875).  His  writings  are  noted  for  their  great 
spiritual  power  and  beauty;  he  wrote  also  two  ex- 
quisite ChriBtmaS'h3rnins,  "Calm  on  the  listening 
ear  of  night/'  and  "It  came  upon  the  midnight 
clear''  (1834  and  1849  or  1850). 

Bibuoorapht:    S.  W.  Duffidd,  Bngli9h  Hymn;  pp.  264- 
285.  New  York.  1886;   JulUn.  Hvmnology,  p.  1036. 

SEBA.    See  Tablb  of  the  Nations,  (  6. 

SEBASnARy  se-bas'ti-on  or  bast'yon:  Saint  and 
martyr;  patron  of  archers,  and  formerly  invoked* 
to  avert  pestilence;  martyred  at  Rome.  Ambrose 
(MPL,  xiv.  1497)  states  that  Sebastian  was  bom  at 
Milan  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome;  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  on  Jan.  20  of 
an  unknown  year  (305?) .  These  few  facts  are  all  that 
are  certainly  known  concerning  him.  The  Acts  of 
St.  Sebastian  (A^B,  Jan.,  ii.  265-278)  contains,  be- 
sides many  miracles  and  conversions,  such  a  mass 
of  historical  inconsistencies  that,  even  though  prob- 
ably written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  centiuy, 
they  can  not  be  regarded  as  original  documents. 
Three  data  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  however,  were 
from  an  early  period  regarded  as  authentic.  His 
martyrdom  was  fixed  in  the  first  reign  of  Diocletian; 
he  was  an  officer  of  the  imperial  bodyguard;  and  he 
was  shot  with  arrows  in  the  Colosseum.  These  three 
statements  are  derived  from  the  forged  Acts.  That 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  great  Diocletian  persecution 
of  303  sqq.,  as  the  Acts  state,  is  merely  a  conjecture 
not  wholly  devoid  of  plausibility;  but  the  so-called 
Depositio  martyrum  of  the  Chronicle  of  Liberius 
affirms  that  St.  Sebastian  was  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs on  Jan.  20,  354.  Again,  Roman  criminal  law 
did  not  prescribe  execution  by  shooting  with  arrows 
as  a  death  penalty  for  Christians,  the  punishments 
in  question  being  decapitation,  crucifixion,  fighting 
with  wild  beasts,  or  death  by  burning  or  scourging. 
A  mosaic  picture  of  the  saint,  dating  from  about 
682,  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli.  It  represents  St.  Sebastian,  not,  as  in  Renais- 
sance art,  as  naked  and  yoimg,  but  as  a  bearded  man 
of  adiiJt  age,  with  a  long  mantle,  the  fine  raiment  of  a 
courtier,  a  nimbus,  and  a  diadem  in  his  right  hand. 
No  representation  of  the  martyrdom  is  known  from 
the  first  six  centuries;  nor  does  even  this  earliest 
portrait  contain  any  trace  of  an  arrow  to  sjmibolise 
the  supposed  manner  of  St.  Sebastian's  death. 

(Franz  GOrres.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Documents  other  than  the  Acta  are  pub- 
lished in  MGH,  Scripi.,  xv.  1  (1887).  379-391.  2  (1888). 
771-773;  ASM,  iv.  1.  pp.  383-410;  and  the  fragment  of 
the  Sebastian  saga  by  C.  R.  linger  in  Heilagra  Manna 
Sdgur,  ii.  228-235,  C^ristiania,  1877.  C/onault  further: 
J.  C.  F.  B&hr,  GeachicfUe  der  rOmis^ien  Literatur  im  karol' 
ingischen  Zeitalter,  p.  259,  Carlaruhe,  1840;  E.  J.  Chapusot, 
Notice  mr  laviedeS.  SiboMtien  e<  aur  la  riliqwe  .  .  .  eon- 
aervSs  dans  VSglise  de  Chalonst  ChMons-sur-Mame,  1863; 
J.  M.  Trichaud,  La  Ligende  de  S.  SSbcuHen,  Marseilles, 
1872;  F.  X.  Kraus,  Roma  Sotterranea,  pp.  119,  133,181, 
618,  Freiburg,  1879;  F.  GSrres,  in  ZWT,  xxiii  (1880),  31- 
64,  166-197;  idem,  in  JPT,  xiii.  511-618;  P.  Allard,  La 
PeraictUion  de  DiocUtien,  i.  131-132.  Paris,  1890;  V. 
Cocchi,  Memorie  di  S.  Sebaatiano,  Frosinone.  1892;  DCB, 
iv.  593. 

SEBASTOS  CTMINETES:    Greek  Orthodox  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Cyminai  near  Trebizond,  1630;  d.  at 


Trebisond  Sept.  6,  1702.  He  was  apparently  edu- 
cated in  his  native  country,  and  in  1671  became  tk 
head  of  the  Greek  patriarchal  school  in  Canst^ui- 
tinople.  Later  he  assumed  a  like  positiofi  at  Tre- 
bisond,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe. 
He  energetically  opposed  the  entrance  d  Western 
theology  into  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Only 
a  few  of  his  many  works  have  appeared  in  print. 
among  them  being  the  Heortolagion  (Bucharest. 
1701)  and  especially  the  posthumous  Dogmatikt 
didaakalia  (1703) .  Ilie  latter  consists  of  three  pans: 
"  When  the  elements  are  chsnged  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ;  that  the  Virgin  was  subject  to 
original  sin;  that  the  'parts'  are  not  changed 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  duist."  Some  of  the 
work  was  obviously  not  written  by  Sehastos,  a 
portion  being  ascribed  by  Sathas  to  the  patriarch 
Dositheos.  In  his  work  Sebastoe  maintains  that  the 
elements  are  transformed  through  the  Epikless 
(q.v.),  as  the  Orthodox  lituiigy  teaches,  but  that  the 
''parts"  are  not  changed;  he  holds  that  the  Mrgm 
was  bom  in  sin,  but  was  delivered  from  original  sin 
through  the  annunciation,  as  Christians  are  freed 
through  baptism. 

Sebastos  again  discussed  the  Eucharistic  ccmtro- 
versy  in  a  long  letter  to  Chrysanthoe,  later  patriarth 
of  Jerusalem  ("True  Church,"  L,  ii.245  sqq.,  2o3 
sqq.;  cf.  viii.  92).  His  philosophical  writings  are 
devoted  to  the  dissenunation  of  ecclesiastical  Aris- 
totelianism.  (Phiupp  Meyer.) 

Bibliographt:     Fabrioius-Haries,    Bibltoikeoa   GrtKa,   xL 

631,  634,  Hambuis,  1808;   F.  KattenbuBch.  L^rbuch  dtr 

vergleichenden   Conjfeanonakvndet    ii.    413-^14,    FreihuiK. 

1892;    E.  Legrand,  BibUographie  heUinitue,  uL  47.  62, 

Paris,  1895. 

SECESSION  CHURCH.  See  Pusbttkriaks,  L. 
2,  3,  6. 

SECESSION  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND.    See  Phis- 

BTTE&IANS,  III.,  3. 

SECESSION  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  UNITED 
ORIGINAL.    See  Pbesbyterians  I.,  {  6. 

SECKENDORF,  sek'en-dSrf,  VEIT  LUDWIG 
VON:  German  Lutheran  statesman  and  scholar; 
b.  at  Hersogenaurach  (6  m.  s.w.  of  Erlangen)  Dec. 
20,  1626;  d.  at  Halle  Dec.  18,  1692.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Strasburg  (1642-45^; 
after  which  he  was  appointed  page  to  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious,  his  duties  being  to  supervise  the  library, 
to  draw  useful  and  interesting  material  from  desisr- 
nated  books,  and  to  communicate  the  results  to  the 
duke,  a  task  which  laid  the  basis  for  his  own  wri- 
tings. In  1648  Seckendorf  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  in  1652  court  councilor  and 
councilor  of  justice.  Three  years  later  as  privy 
court  councilor  and  councilor  of  the  board  of  do- 
mains he  rendered  important  service  in  regulating 
the  finances  of  the  country  and  in  a  number  of  dipkH 
matic  affairs.  In  1664  Duke  Ernest  made  him 
chancellor,  but  in  the  same  year  he  entered  the  serr- 
ice  of  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony-Zeits,  as  chancellor 
and  president  of  the  consistory.  These  positioos 
he  held,  in  spite  of  many  jealous  attacks,  until  the 
death  of  Maurice  in  1681.  Still  retaining  his  posi- 
tion as  district  director  at  Altenburg,  Seckendorf 
now  found  time  and  leisure  to  indulge  his  literary 
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tastes.  His  interest  became  more  and  more  con- 
centrated on  the  problem  of  the  value  and  essence 
of  practical  Christianity,  and  he  thus  became  closely 
associated  with  such  men  as  Philipp  Jakob  Spener, 
whom  he  had  called  to  Dresden.  Seckendorf  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  Pietist,  though  he  defended 
Spener  in  his  Bericht  und  Erinnerungen  avf  eine 
neulich  im  Druck  lateinisch  und  deutsch  augsge- 
strctUe  Sckri/t  Imago  pietatia  (Halle,  1092),  after 
having  translated  into  Latin  Spener's  Frankfort 
sermons  of  1677  imder  the  title  Capita  doctrina  et 
praxis  ChristiaruB  insignia  (1689).  The  qualities 
of  Pietism  which  attracted  Seckendorf  were  its 
moral  earnestness  and  its  emphasis  upon  practical 
Christianity,  though  his  critical  nature  kept  him 
from  sympathy  with  Pietistic  mysticism.  But  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  he  was  again  drawn  into  the  move- 
ment when,  on  Sept.  9,  1692,  Elector  Frederick  III. 
of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the 
newly  founded  University  of  Halle.  On  Oct.  31 
Seckendorf  entered  upon  his  duties,  where  the  dif- 
ficult task  awaited  him  of  reconciling  the  contro- 
versy between  Francke  and  the  clergy  of  Halle.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  died. 

Despite  his  manifold  official  activity,  Seckendorf 
found  time  at  Gotha  for  a  series  of  writings,  such  as 
the  Justitia  prateetUmis  in  civitate  Erfurtensi  (1663), 
Repeiila  et  necessaria  defenaio  jusUb  protectionia 
SaxoniccB  in  civitate  Erfurtensi  (1664),  and  the 
Compendium  historioe  ecdesiastictB  ...  in  usum 
gymnasii  Oothani  (Leipsic,  1666).  During  this 
period  he  likewise  wrote  his  Teutscher  FUrsten  Stat 
(Hanau,  1656),  followed  by  the  Christen  Stat  (1685). 
The  latter  work,  influenced  largely,  especially  in  the 
first  part,  by  the  Pensies  of  Pascal,  was  partly  an 
apologetic  directed  against  atheism,  and  partly 
reformatory  in  purpose. 

The  work  on  which  Seckendorf's  fame  rests, 
however,  is  his  Commentarius  historicus  et  apoto- 
geticus  de  Lutheranismo  sen  de  re/ormatiane  (Leipsic, 
1688-92).    The  work  was  essentially  a  refutation  of 
the   Histoire  du  LutMranisme  of  the  Jesuit   L. 
Maimbourg   (Paris,    1680),   of   which   Seckendorf 
made  a  partial  Latin  translation,  with  a  Dissertatio 
historica  et  apologetica  pro  doctrina  D.  Lutheri  de 
missa  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  work  (Jena, 
1686).     For  his  Commentarius  Seckendorf,  as  the 
trusted  friend  of  all  the  Saxon  princes,  had  access 
to  original  documents  to  a  degree  enjoyed  by  no 
later  scholar,  and  a  mass  of  sources,  both  manu- 
script and  printed,  hitherto  unutilised,  were  also 
sent  him,  thus  enhancing  his  wealth  of  material. 
His  method  is  to  give,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
Maimbourg's  presentation  in  I^tin  translation,  with 
a  refutation  from  original  sources,  pertinent  addi- 
iiones,  often  of  considerable  length,  being  appended. 
The  Commentarius  is,   therefore,   not  a  uniform 
artistic  presentation,  but  is  still  an  indispensable 
source  for  every  historian  of  the  Reformation  be- 
cause of  its  wealth  of  material.         (T.  Kolde.) 
Bibuoorafht:    Tlie  funeral  sermon  by  J.  J.  Brnthaupt 
waa  published  at  Zeita,  1603,  and  a  memorial  address  by 
C.  Thomasius  in  his  Kleine  Sehriften,  no.  XIII.,  p.  407 
sqq.,  Halle.  1721.     Consult  further:  R.  Pahner,  Veit  Lud- 
w%o  von  Seckendorf  und  aeino  Oodanken  Hbor  Erziehttng 
und  UnUrrichi,  Leipsic.  1802;    D.  G.  Sohreher.  Hiataria 
.  .  .  ViH  Ludovici  a  Seckendorf,  lb.  1733;  J.  V.  von  Lude- 
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wig,  Oekonomuche  Anmerktmgen  Hber  Seckendorfe  FUr- 
Uenataat,  Frankfort.  1763;  A.  Bock.  Emet  der  Fromme,  2 
vols..  Weimar.  1865;  W.  Schrader,  Oeachichu  der  Fried- 
riehe-UnherntU  su  HaUe,  voL  L,  Berlin.  1804. 

SBCKER,  seck'er,  THOMAS :  Church  of  England  ; 
b.  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottinghamshire,  1693;  d.  at  Lon- 
don, Aug.  3,  1768.  He  was  graduated  at  Leyden 
(M.D.,  1721);  then  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
was  ordained  priest,  1723;  rector  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  1724;  of  St.  James's,  Westmmster,  1733; 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  1732;  consecrated 
.bishop  of  Bristol,  1735;  was  transferred  to  Oxford, 
1737;  and  in  addition  was  installed  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  1750;  and  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1758-68.  Seeker  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  orthodox  eighteenth-century  prelate,  assumed  a 
lively  interest  in  the  questions  of  his  time,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fund  of  knowledge  wide  and  deep.  His 
Works  were  collected,  twelve  vols.,  London,  1770, 
with  a  Review  qf  his  Life  and  Character  by  B. 
Porteus. 

Bduoobapbt:  Consult,  besides  the  sketch  by  Porteus,  ut 
sup.:  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton,  The  Bnoliah  Church 
UTU-ISOO),  passim,  London.  1006;  DNB,  11.  170-173. 

SBCORD  ADVERT. 

Old  Testament  (|  1). 

Jewish  Apoorsrpha  and  Apocalypses  (|  2). 

New  Testament  (f  3). 

The  Twofold  Conception  (f  4). 

Compounded  in  the  New  Testament  (|  5). 

The  Parousia  (f  6). 

Hie  Consciousness  of  Jesus  (f  7). 

Pnotioal  Estimation  (|  8). 

The  belief  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  can  be 
understood  only  as  presented  in  a  coherent  historical 
outline.  The  eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament  and, 
in  its  main  ideas,  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptical  litera- 
ture, is  concerned  with  the  confident 
I.  The  Old  assurance  that  God's  rule  must  finally 
Testament  prevail.  The  concrete  forms  of  this 
hope  vary  with  the  conception  of  the 
universe  and  the  horison  of  religious  interests. 
The  prophetic  hope,  especially  of  the  more  remote 
period,  casts  its  pictures  on  the  backgroimd  of  this 
world,  with  the  predominant  interest  in  Jerusalem 
and  Israel.  The  Day  of  Yahweh  (see  Day  op  the 
Lord)  must  come,  which  will  free  God's  people  from 
unjust  oppression  and  bring  judgmefnt  on  the  enemy 
(Ob.  15;  Isa.  xiii.  0  sqq.).  At  first  this  was  not  con- 
ceived as  a  single  decisive  epoch,  but  as  a  day  of 
visitation  upon  a  particular  enemy,  which  might  be 
multiplied  (cf.  Jer.  xlvi.  10).  The  view  was  gradu- 
ally extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  neigh- 
boring peoples  but  all  nations.  With  this,  real 
eschatological  elements  are  approximated,  with  at 
least  a  suggestion  of  transcendental  tendency.  Only 
the  righteous  nation  shall  be  saved,  from  whom 
sinners  shall  be  separated,  leaving  only  a  "  remnant '' 
(Isa.  i.  27,  iv.  3).  Whoever  will  call  upon  Yahweh 
shall  be  saved,  and  for  this  the  grace  of  God  pro- 
vides beforehand  (Mai.  iii.  1  sqq.),  in  which  the 
personal  and  eternal  relation  to  God  appears  as  the 
essential,  working  itself  out  of  the  historical  situa- 
tion. That  the  scene,  however,  is  mundane  shows 
itself  in  the  narrower  idea  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
The  Messiah  is  never  the  judge  of  the  world  but  the 
king  awakened  and  enthroned  by  God,  and  he  shall 
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lead  his  people  to  victoiy  and  rule  over  them  in  jus- 
tice and  peace  (Jer.  xzx.  9;  Isa.  ix.  6-7).  God  shall 
be  present  with  hi»  people  and  sin  and  evil  shall 
vanish.  This  shows  a  tendency  toward  transcend- 
ence, although  Zion  is  yet  in  this  world  (Isa.  ii.  2, 
iv.  5).  There  is  to  be  no  world  cataclysm  and  re- 
newal, although  there  shall  be  signs  and  wonders. 
No  universal  resiurection  is  unplied,  the  passages  so 
taken  merely  representing  additions  (Isa.  zxvi.  19; 
Dan.  xii.  2),  as  well  as  that  expressing  a  unique  ex- 
pectation of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  (Isa. 
Ixv.  17  sqq.,  Ixvi.  22).  The  average  consciousness 
in  the  Old  Testament  implies  no  dual  theory,  no 
dual  world;  hence  no  ground  for  a  dual  Messianic 
revelation. 

A  decided  change  first  appeared  in  the  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  More  and  more  distinctly 
the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptical  literature  created 
a  transcendent  picture  of  the  end  of  the  world,  until 
the  rabbinical  writings  after  Christ  produced  a  fin- 
ished system  of  eschatology.  As  the 
a.  Jewish  older  earthly  hopes  for  Israel  and  Jeru- 
Apocrjrpha  salem  continue,  an  ellipse,  so  to  speak, 
and  Apoc-  with  two  foci  appears;  one  is  the  center 
alypses.  of  a  group  of  Messianic  expectations 
here,  the  other  of  more  strictly  deduced 
new  transcendent  and  more  individualistic  ideas. 
This  led  ultimately  to  a  double  revelation,  parallel  to 
the  Christian  view.  The  judging  of  the  nations  ap- 
pears according  to  the  older  prophetic  style.  The 
Messiah  shall  redeem  Israel,  and  as  judge  shall 
punish,  and  be  king  after  God's  own  heart.  The 
New  Jerusalem  shall  be  created  by  God  and  trans- 
ferred from  preexistence  into  the  world;  yet  it  has 
a  mundane  character,  and  its  inhabitants  have  not 
eternal  but  long  and  peaceful  life.  Above  all  this 
is  erected  a  transcendent  world,  not  only  by  the 
later  apocalypses,  which,  surpassing  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  employed  themselves  with  the  background 
of  an  earthly  history  and  the  conflicts  of  a  spirit 
world,  not  only  at  a  later  stage,  by  identifying  the 
Messiah  with  the  Son  of  Mim  of  Daniel  and  re- 
garding him  as  a  preexistent  Being;  but  in  early 
times,  the  claims  of  an  individual  personality  appear 
alongside  of  the  national  Messianic  hope.  The  hope 
of  a  common  blessedness  in  this  world  is  transferred 
to  another,  after  death,  involving  the  individual 
resurrection  of  the  j ust  for  life  eternal.  Two  eons  are 
recognized,  separated  by  the  day  of  Yahweh,  which 
after  a  universal  resurrection  shall  determine  the 
deserving  fate  of  the  blessed  and  the  damned.  Be- 
yond is  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  in- 
dividual interest,  not  content  with  the  transcendent 
blessedness  of  the  single  personality,  regains  coales- 
cence with  history  and  totality.  Yet  the  picture  is 
variously  shortened  by  particularisms:  redemption 
is  not  universal  like  that  of  Joel  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  saved  are  to  be  at  most  the  Jews  only 
"in  this  country'';  the  Messiah  gains  no  imiversal 
significance  and  has  no  place  in  the  final  judgment, 
except  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  where  the  Son  of  Man 
ascends  the  throne  in  glory  and  chooses  among  men. 
This,  however,  was  the  r^ult  of  Christian  influence. 
According  to  FV  Esdras  vii.  28  sqq.  the  Messiah 
dies,  after  reigning  400  years,  together  with  all  men. 
Then  the  new  eon  opens  with  resurrection  and  judg- 


ment, paradise  and  gehenna.  The  tendency  yne 
generally  to  restrict  the  function  of  the  Memiah  ia 
this  world  and  dilate  upon  the  eon  of  the  next  worid 
at  the  termination  of  liie  Messianic  period,  in  wfaidi 
eon  the  Messiah  has  no  longer  any  part. 

It  was  otherwise  in  Christianity.  The  dual  con- 
ception of  the  universe  was  assumed;  the  diviacm 
between  the  "the  present  eon"  and  the  "eon  to 
come"  is  the  inseparable  assumption  of  Christie 
thou^t  (Matt.  xii.  32;   Luke  xvi.  81. 

3.  New  But  the  Old  Testament's  M^siaok 
Tettunent  idea,  which  served  to  give  value  to  the 
personality  of  Jesus,  is  employed  n 
undiminished  force  with  reference  to  the  final  goal 
beyond.  The  inheritance  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
clothed  in  apocalyptic  transcendental  form.  The 
Messiah  does  not  perform  an  earthly  work,  which 
can  not  be  transferred  to  the  beyond,  but  reveals  io 
his  person  thcpersonality  of  the  Father.  The  basis 
of  salvation  hence  is  not  membership  in  the  naticm 
from  which  the  Messiah  is  descended,  but  persons! 
relationship  to  the  Messiah,  who  gathers  about  him 
his  nation  of  believers.  Tlie  mother  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  no  longer  an  earthly  Jerusalem,  but  thai 
city  above  which  is  identical  with  the  congregatioo 
of  the  perfect  (Gal.  iv.  26).  The  personality  d 
Jesus  acquires  eternal  significance;  those  who  be- 
long to  him  belong  for  time  and  eternity  to  God. 

The  central  position  of  the  personality  of  Christ 
leads  to  the  conception  of  a  double  Messiuiic  revebk- 
tion,  the  end  of  which,  however,  is  not,  as  in  the 
Jewish  apocalyptic  system  of  thought,  an  exaltatioo 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  fii^ 
4.  The  Two-  established    upon    earth,     into    tl^ 

fold  Con-    heavenly  world,  but  a  return  of  Chri^ 

caption,  from  the  kingdom  beyond  into  tl» 
midst  of  conceivable  reality.  For  do 
earthly  Messianic  kingdom  was  establi^ed  at  the 
first  coming  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  he  wu 
rejected  by  his  people.  If  he  is  nevertheless  to  re- 
main the  Messiah,  the  basis  of  his  kingdom  must 
be  a  transcendent  one,  centering  in  himaelf  as  a 
personality  secured  in  God,  and  conserving  other 
personality  with  his  own.  Jesus  himself  certainly 
lays  claim  to  an  actual  reign.  He  will  come  as  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  and  will  establish  the  king- 
dom which  shall  absolve  all  earthly  kingdoms 
(Mark  xiii.  26,  xiv.  02).  But  the  same  title  is  used 
of  him  in  expressions  that  declare  that  Jesus  is 
homeless  upon  the  earth,  that  he  sows  only  for  the 
future,  that  he  suffers  in  order  to  rise  hereafter, 
that  he  serves  in  order  to  give  his  life  as  a  sacrifice 
for  sin,  that  his  authority  upon  the  earth  is  to  for- 
give sins,  and  that  he  has  come  to  seek  the  lost 
(Mark  ii.  10,  viii.  31,  x.  45).  Thiis  the  purely  pe^ 
sonal  character  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  is 
harmonized  with  the  apocalyptic  transcendental 
plan.  Personalities  constitute  the  materials  of  the 
transcendent  structure  of  which  the  personality  d 
Christ  is  the  cornerstone  (Mark  xii.  10;  Eph.  ii.  20 
sqq.)-  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  not  that 
coming  again ;  for  he  appeared  personally  only  to  the 
disciples  and  later  exists  in  spiritual  continuity. 
For  Israel  and  the  world,  there  began  another  period 
of  waiting,  dining  which  the  words  of  his  witnesses 
are  at  work  bringing  about  repentance  and  faith. 
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Those  that  surrender  themselves  to  him  he  includes 
in  his  unseen  fellowship,  so  that,  although  they  live 
in  the  flesh,  they  no  longer  essentially  belong  to  the 
present  world  (Gal.  i.  4).  They  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  membership  in  the  body  of  the  living  Christ, 
though  in  the  world  not  of  the  world,  but  translated 
into  eternity  (John  xvii.  11,  14  sqq.;  Eph.  ii.  2,  5 
sqq.).  Such  expressions  as  these  are  not  meant 
figuratively  in  the  New  Testament,  but  serve  to  de- 
scribe an  unseen  reality  which  is  future  in  so  far  as  it 
has  not  yet  entered  the  domain  of  tangible  appear- 
ance, but  is  present  in  so  far  as  it  exists  behind  the 
visible  world  and  is  accessible  to  faith.  The  only 
thing  yet  looked  for  is  the  episode  transforming  the 
mystical  fellowship  of  the  Head  and  members  into 
the  actual.  This  will  result  in  Christ's  return  desig- 
nated as  parousia  (Matt.  xxiv.  3, 37, 39) ;  or  erchetaif 
"he  Cometh"  (Mark  xiii.  26;  Rev.  i.  7,  xxii.  7,  20); 
but,  from  an  earthly  viewpoint  better  expressed  as 
a  "revelation,"  "coming,"  or  "appearance  "  (Luke 
xvii.  30;   I  Ck)r.  i.  7). 

As  evidence  how  inseparably   associated  with 

New-Testament  faith  the  expectation  that  Christ 

must,  from  his  focus  of  the  redemption  of  souls, 

carry  it  out  to  its  utmost  consequences,  stands  the 

fact  that  in  all  the  varying  doctrinal 

S.  Com-    types   of   the   New   Testament,    the 

pounded  in  blessing   of   salvation   is   everywhere 
the  Rew     described  as  present  and  future.    The 

Testament  "salvation"  of  the  primitive  apostolic 
mode  of  expression  is  to  be  realized  at 
the  return  of  Christ,  but  for  the  "saved"  (Acts  ii. 
47)  it  is  a  reality  dominating  present  life,  since  it  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Spirit  and  by  personal  relation 
to  the  exalted  Christ  (ii.  38;  I  Pet.  iii.  21).  The 
Johannine  "eternal  life"  is  certainly  a  present 
possession,  but  instead  of  being  conceived  as  im- 
manent it  is  to  await  its  perfection  and  reduction  to 
form  in  the  future  (John  xvii.  3,  vi.  40).  As  cer- 
tainly as  Paul's  experience  of  justification  forms  the 
present  and  actual  basis  of  the  Christian  life  of  faith 
so  certainly  is  it  adapted  to  eschatological  concep- 
tion. "Justification"  is  awaited  as  an  acquittal  in 
the  final  judgment  (Gal.  v.  5;  Rom.  viii.  30).  It  is 
a  "giving  of  life"  (Gal.  iii.  21),  the  operative  as- 
surance of  the  favorable  outcome  of  the  final  judg- 
ment. Salvation  is  by  hope  (Rom.  viii.  24) ;  so  also 
adoption  is  partly  a  future  reality  (Gal.  iv.  5;  Rom. 
viii.  15).  The  eschatological  element  comes  for- 
ward no  less  in  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  on  the  king- 
dom. However,  he  who  accepts  it  in  the  present  is 
received  within  its  secure  protection  (Mark  x.  15). 
The  perfected  kingdom  is  identical  with  the  futm^ 
TTorld;  it  is  a  "  kingdom  of  heaven."  As  the  future 
world,  according  to  the  apocalyptic  view,  opens  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  so  also  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  is  at  hand  when  the  Messiah  ap- 
pears; the  King  is  the  kingdom.  The  force  of  Luke 
xvii.  20  is  to  rebuke  the  manner  of  judging  by  signs 
and  seasons,  and  does  not  negate  the  main  point  of 
receiving  the  present  revelation  of  the  kingdom  in 
order  to  gain  admission  to  its  complete  future  devel- 
opment. Already  evidences  appear.  The  power 
of  Jesus  over  demons  demonstrates  that  he  has 
wrested  the  dominion  of  the  world  absolutely  from 
Satan  (Matt.  xii.  28-29).    His  own  are  now  con- 


cealed in  the  community  of  the  kingdom  (Col.  i.  13); 
its  complete  realization  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
The  reign  of  God  which  shall  come  with  power,  con- 
trasted with  its  first  weak  appearing  (Mark  ix.  1), 
is  only  its  unfolding,  just  as  Christ  who  as  the  Son  of 
God  was  established  with  power  seems,  but  was  not, 
a  contradiction  of  the  Christ  crucified  (Rom.  i.  4). 

The  significance  of  the  parousia  consists  in  finally 
bringing  about  this  transformation;  the  surviving 
tension  between  center  and  circumference  is  re- 
moved. A  complete  termination  of  earthly  history 
is  expected.  The  Son  of  Man  unrecognized  on  earth 
shall  appear  again  immistakably  in 
6.  The     a  glory  that  shall  bring  terror  to  his 

Parousia.  enemies  and  perfect  redemption  to  his 
faithful  (Matt.  xxiv.  27,  30).  The 
offenses  shall  be  removed  from  his  kingdom,  and 
the  chosen  shall  be  gathered  and  reunited  into 
an  eternal  community  of  glory  (Matt.  xiii.  31, 
40,  49  sqq.).  History,  however,  must  first  be 
fulfilled  to  the  extent  that  the  Gk>spel  shall  be 
preached  to  all  nations  (Matt.  xxiv.  14).  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  serves  only  as  a  testi- 
mony; the  final  deliverance  will  appear  no  more 
as  developing  out  of  humanity  than  the  first, 
but  as  an  act  of  Crod  entering  from  without.  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  cataclysmic.  The 
human  race  of  all  periods  of  history  shall  be  sum- 
moned for  judgment.  The  belief  in  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  implied  with  this  expec- 
tation (John  V.  29;  Rev.  xx.  11  sqq.).  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  as  judge  of  the  world  is  a  step 
beyond  Jewish  apocalyptic  literature.  In  the  New 
Testament  he  has  become  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth,  not  in  an  incidental  matter  but  to  actualize 
in  history  and  person  God's  revelation  of  grace. 
Apart  from  all  metaphysical  statements,  the 
"power"  of  Jesus  is  adequate  to  forgive  sins,  to 
establish  the  basis  for  the  coming  judgment  (Mark 
ii.  10).  Standing  at  the  center  of  humanity  whence 
access  to  Crod  is  only  through  him,  the  fate  of  every 
individual  rests  on  him.  Its  consummation  is 
postponed  to  the  end  of  the  world  in  agreement  with 
the  history  of  Christian  faith,  inseparable  as  it  is 
from  transcendence.  If  Jesus  is  the  expression  of 
the  purpose  of  God  in  the  history  of  revelation, 
then  his  personality  as  Savior  and  Judge  must  also 
stand  at  the  goal  of  this  history  (Matt.  xi.  27,  xxvi. 
64).  The  day  of  Yahweh  becomes  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ  (I  Cor.  i.  8,  v.  5),  and  Christ's  seat  of  judg- 
ment is  that  of  God  (II  Cor.  V.  10;  Rom.  xiv.  10). 

For  believers  the  significance  of  the  parousia  lies 
in  the  consummation  of  that  which  they  already 
possess  within  themselves;  after  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  comes  the  complete  salvation  of  the  body 
(I  Cor.  XV.  43  sqq.).  Even  impersonal  creation,  as 
the  scene  of  redeemed  humanity,  shares  in  the 
transformation.  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
in  which  all  contradiction  between  inner  and  outer 
is  overcome  appears  in  place  of  the  old  (Rev.  xxi. 
1).  Not  a  nebulous  ideal  world  is  pictured,  but 
the  new  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  heaven  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  reality,  though  without 
the  elements  of  the  earthy  (xxi.  2). 

Whether  these  thoughts  on  the  second  advent 
necessarily  fit  together  harmoniously  from  the  given 
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premiseB  or  are  the  result  of  wilful  pystematisiiig 
must  be  determined  by  the  answer  given  to  two 

questions:  Did  Jesus  himself  actually 

7*  The  Coi^  have  in  mind  his  coming  again  to 

■cioiisnesB  judge  the  world?    Is  the  hope  for  his 

of  Jesos.    return  one  of  the  inalienable  elements 

of  Christian  faith?  The  literature 
of  the  New  Testament  appears  without  ex- 
ception controlled  by  the  apocalyptic  eschatological 
expectation  that  Jesus  as  the  Christ  will  some  time 
terminate  the  history  of  the  worid,  and  open  the  new 
world  of  God  for  the  reception  of  his  followers. 
There  appears,  in  place  of  the  fantastic  apocalyptic 
''watching/'  just  as  clearly  the  idea  of  a  present 
fellowship  with  Christ  which  guarantees  to  faith 
the  attainment  of  its  goal.  Who  is  the  author  of 
this  grand  conception?  Jesus  or  Paul?  Is  this  a 
theological  speculation,  or  rather  a  comprehensive 
expression  of  the  belief  in  the  religiously  understood 
and  yet  in  reality  world-ruling  Messiahship  of 
Jesus?  If  the  latter,  then  the  outcome  of  the  his- 
torical judgment  will  depend  upon  the  justification 
of  this  belief.  Whoever  does  this  will  not  assume 
that  Jesus  used  the  name  of  Messiah  uncertainly 
and  sustained  him«fl1f  inwardly  in  his  sufferings 
with  a  vague  hope  of  returning;  but  the  religious 
Messianic  faith  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of 
indulging  a  meaningless  return,  involves  the  claim 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world.  W.  Bousset's  asser- 
tion, that  ibe  faith  of  the  Church  pushed  the  self- 
assumed  position  of  Jesus  as  a  witness  in  the  divine 
judgment  gradually  forward  to  a  world-judgment, 
rests  merely  upon  an  unproved  presupposition  that 
Jesus  disavowed  himself  as  the  judge  of  the  world. 
The  prevailing  critical  assertion  that  a  finished  little 
apocalypser  was  inserted  with  the  discourse  of  Jesus 
in  Blark  xiii.  would  be  valid  proof  against  the  origin 
from  Jesus  of  that  apocalypse  pertaining  to  the 
parousia.  If,  in  addition,  the  authentic  literature 
on  the  life  of  Jesus  be  restricted  to  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  it  would  be  eaey  to  interpret  from  the  few 
remaining  passages  the  consciousness  of  a  mere 
witness  in  tiie  divine  judgment  and  the  triimiph  of 
his  person  and  kingdom  in  history  (Mark  viii.  38, 
xiv.  02  sqq.).  However,  the  theory  of  a  little  apoc- 
alypse would  also  be  <^  historical  value  only  if 
Jewish  origin  could  be  assimied,  but,  in  genenJ,  it 
is  of  a  specifically  Christian  character,  placing  the 
figure  of  Jesus  prominently  at  the  center  of  the 
transcendent  expectations.  The  decision  of  the 
matter  lies  deeper  than  with  mere  critical  literary 
research.  It  appears  that  various  critics  would 
assent  to  only  one  side  of  the  twofold  problem 
they  face,  particularly  those  who  would  segregate, 
in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  the  eschatological 
elements  from  his  person.  Jesus  would  thereby  be 
isolated  in  a  position  inconceivable  to  hmnan  per- 
ception; the  Jewish  and  Christian  contemporaneous 
literature  would  be  filled  with  apocalyptic  hopes, 
while  the  faith  of  Jesus  without  discriminating 
emphasis  would  have  contented  itself  with  the  other 
world,  resurrection,  judgment,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  general.  Similarly,  but  creating  less  dis- 
order in  the  historical  situation,  is  the  theory  of  the 
"  eschatological  school "  said  to  have  been  left  be- 
hind by  Jesus,  which  claims  that  every  statement  of 


the  Evangelists  concerning  the  presence  of  the  king- 
dom is  an  intrusion  of  rabbinical  representatioiL 
As  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  itself,  this  is  supposed, 
on  many  ades,  to  be  resolved  by  the  ignorance  of 
Jesus  ooDoeming  the  nearness  of  the  time.  As  truly 
as  a  change  occurs  in  Paul's  idea  of  the  neamesB 
(II  Thess.  iv.  17;  n  Cor.  v.  2  sqq.),  a  historical  viev 
may  not  assume  that  Jesus  announced  his  retom 
in  the  following  generation.  No  words  are  ao  widl 
authenticated  as  the  statement  that  he  knew  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  (Mark  xiii.  32).  Is  this  to 
refer  to  the  particular  moment,  while  as  the  general 
extension,  the  immediate  future  is  aelf-evidentJj 
fixed?  But  the  events  pronounced  imder  the  woes, 
particularly  the  appearing  of  many  false  m^^wriatig^ 
and  the  preaching  of  the  Crospel  to  all  the  nations, 
necessarily  imply  a  longer  devdopment  and  thoughts 
of  a  community  of  the  kingdom  on  earth.  This 
being  so,  then  the  words  relating  to  a  personal  re- 
turn of  Jesus  are  to  be  taken  as  pointing  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  x.  23,  xvi.  2S). 
Even  if  the  mistaken  formulation  of  these  words 
effected  in  the  community  a  wide-spread  belief  in 
the  near  approach  of  the  end  (John  xxi.  23;  II 
Thcss.  ii.  2);  and  this  belief  gave  rise,  in  the  ac- 
count, to  the  dose  temporal  approximation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  universal 
judgment  of  the  human  race,  although  only  inwardly 
associated  by  Jesus,  yet  the  distinction  of  the  two 
acts  is  unmistakably  present  throughout. 

For  the  positive  estimation  of  the  belief  in  the 
second  coming  no  dear  direction  can  be  given.  It 
all  depends  on  the  attitude  taken  with  reference  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus  and  the  personal  needs  seeking 
satisfaction  in  the  truths  of  Christian  faith.  A  mere 
regulative  idea  to  act  as  an  ethical  incentive  would 
be  indifferent  to  eschatological  hopes.  This  position, 
espedally  prominent  from  Kant  to 
8.  Prmcti-  Schldermacher  and  Ritschl,  results 
cal  Bstima-  more  and  more  in  the  divergence  of 
tion.  individual  inunortality  and  the  con- 
summation of  society.  The  chief  in- 
terest, according  to  Ritschl,  accrues  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  unfolding  upon  an  earthly  basis,  as  the  end 
or  ideal  oonunon  to  Ciod  and  his  chosen  religious 
community,  which,  rising  above  the  natural  limita- 
tions of  ethnic  distinctions,  advances  to  the  ethical 
unity  of  all  the  peoples.  Whether  this  involves 
merely  a  constant  ideal  hovering  before,  or  a  real 
historical  goal,  is  nowhere  made  distinct;  but  if  the 
latter,  there  is  no  light  thrown  upon  the  relation  in 
which  the  individuals  departing  previously  from 
history  stand  with  reference  to  the  common  goal. 
These  projects  rule  the  newer  theology  so  far  as  it, 
not  without  candor,  applies  itself  to  a  philosophy 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  and 
the  Apostles.  For  the  modem  attitude,  resting  on 
the  basis  of  an  empirical  world,  the  acme  of  thought 
is  a  personal  sodety,  realised,  with  the  conquest  of 
purely  natural  motives,  in  ethical  ends.  Timidly 
and  insecurdy  the  consequence  is  scarcdy  ven- 
tured upon  that  this  kingdom  of  (Sod  may  be  in  full 
reality  the  goal  of  historical  evolution  subserved  also 
by  the  natural  world.  The  result  is  scarcely  more 
than  an  idealistic  self-reflection.  In  fact  all  ideas 
are  ^^i?fliy^  in  the  scheme  of  the  immovable  can- 
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trast  of  nature  and  spirit.  Personal  spiritual  exer- 
tions have  the  value  of  preserving  from  absorption 
in  mere  nature,  but  not  the  promise  of  ever  becom- 
ing reality  in  the  historical  sense.  Individual  postu- 
lates reaching  over  into  transcendent  realisation  are 
possible,  but  not  a  consistent,  sustaining  certainty. 
On  the  contrary  the  incomparable  power  of  the  im- 
constricted  New-Testament  faith  which  unites  the 
apocalyptic  assurance  of  actual  consummation  with 
the  interest  in  personalities  is  assured  in  God  and  in 
their  community.  The  combination  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  beyond  with  the  positive*  worth  of 
personality  constitutes  the  sure  ground  of  life  for 
believers.  This  certainty  is  guaranteed  through  the 
purely  personal  activity  and  experience  of  Christ 
who  possessed  in  this  world,  which  rejected  him, 
nothing  but  his  personality  assured  in  God,  but  de- 
parting with  this  possession  inwardly  triumphant 
to  open  the  outward  victory  by  the  resurrection, 
to  assemble  his  own  to  his  exalted  activity,  and  to 
raise  them  in  unity  with  himself  as  head  to  God  in 
the  other  world,  and,  finally,  in  his  last  revelation, 
to  extend  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  reign  of 
God  over  the  world  and  his  society  of  the  kingdom. 
The  certainty  of  redemption  includes  this  hope  as 
an  essential  element,  and  the  conviction  that  the 
disappearance  of  one  would  mean  the  loss  of  entire 
certainty  of  redemption  engirdling  real  life,  is  proof 
that  this  subsists  not  on  illusions.  Meantime,  a  self- 
reliant  faith  has  no  occasion  to  indulge  the  utilisa- 
tion of  phenomenal  expressions  presuming  to  be 
"realistic,"  the  forms  thence  available  for  the  de- 
scription of  transcendent  realities  being  obtained 
from  the  hither  world  only.  Most  significant,  how- 
ever, for  the  ethical  judgment  of  the  world  by  the 
Christian  and  his  attitude  therein  is  an  earnest  be- 
lief in  the  return  of  Jesus  and  in  the  world-compre- 
hending transcendent  consmnmation  of  his  kingdom. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the 
"  Father's  house''  for  redeemed  personalities  assem- 
bled in  eternity,  the  purely  contingent  state  of  life  is 
judged  as  mere  scenery,  "for  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passes  away"  (I  Cor.  vii.  31).  Therefore 
the  Christian  emulates  not  things  in  the  coimse  of 
this  life  but  persons,  not  culture  but  Evangelisation. 
He  also  does  not  look  for  an  uninterrupted  ethical 
evolution;  all  attempts  in  this  direction,  which  are 
to  be  prosecuted  because  the  kingdom  of  God  aims 
to  comprehend  all  life  as  one,  are  ever  doomed  to 
violent  interruption,  so  long  as  the  world  of  sin  will 
stand,  in  which  a  progressive  revelation  d  light 
calls  forth  a  corresponding  revelation  of  darkness. 
No  Church  in  its  outward  aspect  and  no  Christian 
state  is  therefore  an  immediate  vestibule  of  the  per- 
fect kingdom;  on  earth  there  can  be  only  folds  to 
guard  the  members  erf  Clirist  mingling  with  other 
elements,  until  his  appearing,  and  with  him  that 
of  the  saints  hitherto  scattered  throughout  all  his- 
tory, as  the  everlasting  conmiunity. 

(  E.  F.  Karl  MmjJBR.) 
BiBUooBAFBT^  For  the  doctrine  tm  found  in  the  Bible  oon- 
suit  the  litenture  in  and  under  Bxbucal  Thsoloot  (es- 
pecially the  works  by  Duhm,  Smend,  Dillmann.  Bennett, 
Davidson.  Toy,  and  Schults  for  the  O.  T.;  and  by  Bey- 
schlag,  Adeney.  Holtamann,  Stevens,  and  Gould  for  the 
N.  T.);  Day  of  thb  Lord;  and  under  Esobatoloot. 
For  the  doctrine  in  the  apocryphal  and  pseudepigraphi 


literature  consult  the  works  under  Mbssiah,  BIbsseamibic 
(especially  those  by  Briggs,  Orelli,  Stanton,  and  Woods), 
and  under  Psbudbpigbapha  (especially  those  by  Charles, 
and  Drummond).  Constilt  further:  W.  Buxgh,  Lectur«» 
on  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  Jeeue  Chriet,  4th  ed., 
London,  1845;  D.  Brown.  Chriet*M  Second  Coming:  Will 
it  be  PremiUennialf  ib.  1846;  8.  Lee,  Bachaialoov:  or  the 
Seriptwre  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  our  Lordf  Boston,  1868; 
D.  N.  Lord,  The  Comino  and  Reign  of  Chriet,  New  York. 
1858;  J:  Beig,  The  Second  Advent  of  Jeeue  Chriel  not  Pre- 
mOlennial,  Philadelphia,  1859;  E.  Luthaidt,  Die  LOire 
von  den  leteten  Dingen,  Leipsic,  1861;  J.  F.  Demarest  and 
W.  R.  Gordon,  Chrietoeracy;  or,  Eeeaye  on  the  Comino  and 
Kingdom  of  Chriel,  New  York,  1867;  J.  Grant,  The  End 
of  AU  Thifige;  or,  the  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  Chriet,  3 
series,  London,  1866-^7;  W.  Weiffenbach,  Der  Wieder- 
kunftegedanke  Jeeu,  Leipsic,  1873;  S.  M.  Merrill,  The  Sec- 
ond Coming  of  Chriet  Coneidered  in  ite  Rdation  to  the  Mil- 
lennium, the  Reeurredion,  ond /t«|i;m«n<,  Cincinnati,  1879; 
S.  Davidson,  Doctrine  of  the  Laet  Thinge,  London,  1882; 
G.  N.  H.  Peteri,  The  Theoeratie  Kingdom  of  our  Lord 
Jeeue  Chriet,  cm  covenanted  in  the  O.  T.  and  preaented  in 
the  N.  T„  New  York,  1885;  J.  C.  Rankin,  The  Comino 
of  the  Lord,  ib.  1885;  R.  N.  Bums,  When  wiU  Chriel  Come  f 
Toronto,  1886;  W.  Kelly.  Leduree  on  the  Second  Coming 
and  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeeue  Chriel,  Lon- 
don. 1886;  T.  KUefoth.  ChrieUiche  Eeehatologie,  Leipsic, 
1886;  J.  S.  Russell,  The  Paroueia:  a  eritieal  Inquiry  into 
the  New  Teetament  Doctrine  of  our  LonFe  Second  Coming, 
London.  1887;  N.  West,  Studiee  in  Eeehaiology:  or,  thour 
eand  Yeare  in  both  TeetamenU,  New  York,  1889;  C.  A. 
Briggs.  The  Meeeiah  of  the  Goepde,  New  York,  1894; 
idem.  The  Meeeiah  of  the  ApoeOee,  ib.  1895;  H.  Dieck- 
mann.  Die  Parueie  Chrieti,  GeestemOnde,  1898;  R.  H. 
Cbaries.  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  in  lerael,  in  Judaiem^ 
and  in  Chrietianity,  London,  1899;  J.  Weiss,  Die  Predigt 
Jeeu  vom  Reiche  Oottee,  G6ttingen,  1900;  E.  Oemer.  Die 
Wiederkunft  Chrieti  und  dieAufgabe  der  Kirche,  Gatersloh, 
1902;  P.  Pols,  JUdieehe  Eeehatologie,  Leipsic,  1903;  W. 
Rheinland  (F.  W.  StuckArt),  Dcm  Kommen  dee  Herm,  8th 
ed.,  NeumOnster,  1904;  W.  Bouaset,  Die  Rdigion  dee 
Judentume  im  neuteetamentlichen  ZeitaUer,  Berlin.  1906; 
S.  Modalski,  Jeeu  Wiederkunft,  Breklum,  1907;  M.  K&h- 
ler,  Angewandte  Dogmen,  pp.  487  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1908; 
F.  Tillmann,  Die  Wiederkunft  Chrieti  nach  den  paulinir 
echen  Briefen,  Freibuxg,  1909;  A.  D.  Fairbanks,  Chriete 
Second  Coming,  Boston,  1910;  SchOrer,  Geechiehte,  ii.  496 
sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  II.,  i.  126  sqq.  (gives  a  good  list  of 
literature);  DB,  i.  741-757.  The  subject  is  discussed  also 
in  the  works  on  systematic  theology  (see  DoaMA,  Doo- 

MATIGS). 

SECRECY  OF  THE  CONFBSSXORAL:  When,  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages,  the  discipline  of  auricular 
confession  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the  obligation 
of  absolute  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  confessor  fol- 
lowed as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  secret  of 
the  confessional  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  ordi- 
nary secret  called  professional,  e.g.,  that  of  the 
lawyer  with  respect  to  his  client,  or  of  the  physician 
toward  his  patient,  and  adds  thereto  a  special  re- 
ligious obligation  resulting  from  the  sacramental 
character  of  the  confession.  This  obligation,  often 
referred  to  in  the  statutes  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
expressly  formulated  in  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil (1215),  chap,  xzi.,  admits  of  no  exception  or  at- 
tenuation even  though  the  life  of  the  confessor  were 
at  stake  (cf.  Hefele,  Concaiengeackichte,  v.  888).  It 
extends  to  all  matter  strictly  pertaining  to  sacra- 
mental confession  independently  of  the  circum- 
stance whether  absolution  be  granted  or  not. 
Though  primarily  binding  the  confessor,  the  same 
obligation  rests  also  on  other  persons  whether  lay 
or  cleric  who  by  accident  or  othermse  may  have 
obtained  knowledge  of  the  confession.  To  induce 
this  obligation  the  confession  should  be  sacramental 
in  character,  i.e.,  it  should  be  made  in  good  faith 
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and  with  the  intention  of  receiving  absolution.  Thus 
if  a  penitent  were  to  simulate  confession  by  way  of 
a  joke,  the  confessor  would  incur  only  the  natural 
obligation  governing  such  matters,  and  likewise  if 
the  narration  of  one's  sins  were  made  merely  in 
order  to  obtain  counsel  or  consolation,  the  secret, 
though  still  of  the  professional  kind,  would  not, 
however,  entail  the  strict  obligation  of  the  sacra- 
mental seal.  There  are  on  record  a  few  historic  in- 
stances in  which  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  has 
been  heroically  defended.  The  most  notable  per- 
haps is  that  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuk  (q.v).,  who  is 
honored  as  a  martyr  of  the  confessional.  In  1377 
he  was  chosen  by  the  pious  Johanna,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Wenceslaus,  to  be  her  spiritual  guide.  The 
emperor,  whose  life  was  that  of  a  dissolute  tyrant, 
being  jealous  of  his  consort,  endeavored  first  by 
cajolery  and  later  by  threats  to  obtain  from  the  con- 
fessor a  revelation  of  her  confessions.  John  re- 
mained firm,  and  after  much  inhuman  treatment  he 
was  ordered  by  the  enraged  Wenceslaus  to  be  cast 
into  the  River  Moldau.  The  order  was  carried  out 
after  nightfall  on  the  vigil  of  the  Ascension,  May 
16,  1383.  James  F.  Driscoll. 

Bxbuooraprt:  J.  P.  Oury.  Compendium  Theolooict  Moralu^ 
Paris,  1881;  and  in  genera]  writers  on  moral  theology; 
F.  Mame,  Vie  de  Saint  Jean  NApmnwAne,  Paris,  1741;  A. 
Butler,  Lioee  of  the  Sainte,  iv.  332. 

SECRET,  DISCIPLINE   OF   THE.    See  Arcani 

DiSCIPLINA. 

SECRETAN,  sec^'r^-tOn',  CHARLES:  Swiss 
Protestant;  b.  at  Lausanne  Jan.  18,  1815;  d.  there 
Jan.  21,  1895.  Educated  at  Lausanne  and  Munich, 
he  became,  in  1838,  associate  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  Academy  (after  1891  the  University)  of 
Lausanne,  where  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  profes- 
sorship three  years  later.  In  1845  he  was  one  of  the 
professors  suspended  by  the  radicals  during  the  Vaud 
revolution,  and  accordingly  delivered  his  lectures 
privately  until,  in  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Neuchktel.  In  1866,  however,  he  was  re- 
called to  Lausanne,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  view  of  the  universe,  as  revealed 
in  his  writings,  was  threefold;  philosophically  he 
passed  from  the  position  of  SchelUng  and  Baader  to 
that  of  Kant;  theologically  he  abandoned  all  posi- 
tive speculation  for  a  dogmatic  of  ethical  con- 
sciousness based  on  Kantian  philosophy;  sociolog- 
ically his  position  was  original,  though  destined  to 
exercise  little  influence. 

Secr^tan's  Philoaopkie  de  la  liberU  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1849)  postulates  the  identity  of  the  principle  of 
being  with  the  Deity,  which  is  free  in  self-limitation, 
and  endowed  with  spirit  and  will.  Man,  free  to  make 
his  own  choice,  preferred  voluntary  independence, 
which  he  used  in  favor  of  evil,  this  selection  being 
explained  by  the  theory  of  a  preexistent  fall.  In- 
stead of  permitting  evil  to  work  itself  out,  however, 
the  Creator  planned  a  return  to  redemption,  the 
primeval  purpose  of  creation,  by  begetting  a  perfect 
tjrpe  of  himianity  (the  Son  of  God) ,  whose  sufferings, 
representing  man's  pain  in  consequence  of  sin,  cause 
a  reaction  realized  in  Cliristian  history,  the  end  of 
which  is  the  everlasting  life  of  emancipated  human- 
ity. In  the  two  subsequent  editions  of  this  work 
(1866,  1879)  Secr6tan  sought  to  adapt  his  old  text 


to  his  changing  views,  but  the  attempt  was  imposa- 
ble  and  his  ethical  and  religious  concepts  receiTtd 
their  new  form  in  his  Recherches  de  la  m&hode  ^ 
condttU  d  la  viriU  sttr  no8  plus  grands  inUriU  (Neih 
chAtel,  1857),  La  Raisan  ei  le  christianisme  (Paris, 
1863),  DUcfywTB  laiquea  (1877),  Religion  el  tkiolo^ 
(1883),  La  CivUisoHon  et  la  cnyance  (Lausanne. 
1887),  and  the  posthumous  Essais  de  phUosopkie  d 
de  litUrature  (1896).  But  despite  all  his  shifting  d 
position,  he  steadily  maintained  the  two  prineipiea 
of  freedom  and  duty,  though  he  surrendered  all 
derivation  of  the  cosmos  from  a  single  principle. 
To  him  religion  was  neither  the  uncritical  accept- 
ance of  a  sum  of  data,  nor  the  observance  of  certain 
rites,  nor  poetic  feeling,  but  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  in  man's  own  heart,  conceived  as  the  operatics 
of  a  personal  force  outside  him.  His  attitude  to- 
ward dogma,  therefore,  may  be  described  as  Increa^ 
ingly  indifferent,  especially  in  relation  to  man's 
moral  position;  and  he  utterly  rejected  the  doctnnes 
of  plenary  inspiration,  the  equal  importance  of  &£ 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  vicarious  sacrifice  in 
the  death  of  Christ,  giving  this,  like  the  resurrecticHi 
and  the  ascension,  a  distinctly  symbolic  meaninf:. 
He  likewise  rejected  the  tenets  of  eternal  punishmes: 
and  the  moral  requirement  of  belief  in  miracks, 
and,  in  his  humili^,  sometimes  doubted  personal 
immortality.  Personally  he  preferred  the  frep 
churches  to  those  supported  by  the  State,  thoui^h 
he  held  that  the  Church  failed  to  meet  the  demaod^! 
of  modem  times,  and  advocated  greater  familiarity 
with  modem  culture  on  the  part  of  ministers,  with 
an  intensification  of  practical  work  and  leas  stre^  cm 
purely  theological  problems. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  second  great 
work,  the  Principe  de  la  morale  (Lausanne,  18S3). 
Secr^tan  tumed  his  attention  especially  to  sociology, 
his  Civilieaium  et  la  croyance,  already  noted,  treatini: 
its  theme  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  of  philos- 
ophy, theology,  and  sociology,  while  the  economic 
and  political  sides  receive  almost  exclusive  attention 
in  his  Le  Droit  de  la/emme  (Paris,  1887),  Mtuda 
socialea  (1899),  Lee  Droits  de  rkumanit^  (1S90),  and 
Mon  Utopie  (1882).  He  sought,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  secure  for  the  masses  that  prosperity  which  the 
economic  development  of  centuries  had  taken  from 
them  by  unequal  division  of  property  and  class 
favoritism;  and  on  the  other  hand,  here  parting 
company  with  socialism,  he  emphasised  the  natural 
and  inherent  inequality  of  individuals,  and  their 
consequent  rights  to  different  d^;rees  of  wealth  and 
wages.  He  strongly  advocated  cooperative  labor, 
savings-banks,  insurance  against  old  age,  accident, 
and  loss  of  employment,  as  well  as  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman,  for  all  which  he  strove  with  the 
technical  knowledge  of  a  political  economist  and 
the  motives  of  an  ethicist  and  friend  of  the  peopk 
(E.  C.  Platzhofp-Lejeitne-) 

Bxbuoorapht:  O.  Frommel,  in  Eaqiiitees  coftfanpcmniMs. 
Lausanne.  1891;  F.  POlon,  La  PkOoaophie  de  Ckarim 
Seerftan,  Paris,  1897;  J.  Daproix,  CK  Secrttan  eila  pki- 
loeophie  kantieane,  ib.  1900. 

SECULARISM:  An  atheistic  and  materialistic 
movement  established  in  England  about  the  middk 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  one  time  oountang 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  adherents.    The  founder 
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was  George  Jacob  Holyoake  [b.  in  Birmingham  Apr. 
13,  1817;  d.  at  Brighton  Jan.  22,  1906;  received  his 
education  at  the  Mechanic's  Institution  in  Birming- 
ham, where  he  taught  imtil  he  entered  political  and 
literary  life;  began  lecturing  in  1841  on  Robert 
Owen's  social  philosophy,  and  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  uplift  of  the  laboring  classes;  in  1842  he  was 
imprisoned  for  blasphemy],  who,  in  1846,  assisted 
in  starting  a  periodical  called  The  Reckoner,  which 
soon  became  Uie  chief  oigan  of  English  f  reethought, 
a  movement  which  was  atheistic  rather  than  Uie- 
istic,  but  possessed  of  a  marked  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  associations,  and  characterized  by 
utilitarian  aims  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  Although 
the  followers  of  the  school  repudiated  the  designa- 
tion ''  atheists  "  (see  Atheism),  and  claimed  to  be 
simply  "  non-theists,"  they  were  soon  termed  "  sec- 
ularists "  because  of  their  avowed  purpose  of  work- 
ing "  for  the  welfare  of  men  in  this  world,"  ignoring 
altogether  any  hypothesis  of  a  future  life.  Tlie  sole 
ethical  principle  of  the  school  was  utilitarian,  and 
its  dogmatic  pontion  was  entirely  negative,  deny- 
ing the  justifiability  of  aswiming  the  existence  of 
God,  the  divine  i^ovemance  of  the  world,  the  rea- 
sonableness  of  prayer,  the  possibility  of  a  future 
life,  and  the  like.  At  the  same  time  this  position 
was  primarily  not  one  of  absolute  denial,  but  rather 
of  extreme  agnosticism,  with  the  assumption  that 
what  can  not  be  positively  and  indubitably  known 
should  be  ignored,  both  in  theory  and  in  practical 
life. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Holyoake  secularism  was 
a  relatively  tame  movement,  but  with  the  early 
eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  its  charac- 
ter changed  imder  the  leadership  of  the  well-known 
Charles  Bradlaugh  (q.v.),  and  it  became  not  only 
radical  in  politics,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  all  forms  of 
religion,  even  while  adopting  a  sort  of  religious  cere- 
monial drawn  up  by  Bradlaugh's  friend,  Austin 
Holyoake,  and  entitled  Rituale  Hciyoakense,  aive 
hierwrgia  uadaria.  In  all  this  the  more  vulgar 
forms  of  secularism  revealed  a  certain  degree  of 
affinity  with  Positivism  (q.v.),  while  the  more  cul- 
tured adherents  of  the  movement  came  to  prefer  to 
term  themselves  '^  agnostics"  (see  Aonosticibm). 
Since  the  closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
secularism  as  a  distinct  sect  seems  more  or  less  to 
have  disappeared  or  to  have  been  merged  in  such 
forms  of  modem  anti-Christian  radicalism  as  so- 
cieties for  ethical  culture  (see  Ethical  Culture, 
Societies  for).  (O.  ZCcKLERf.) 
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J.  Foxley,  Seeulariem,  ib.  1882;  R.  Q.  Ingeraoll,  Secular 
Leeturee,  Manchester,  1882;  W.  Q.  Blaikie,  Chrietianity 
and  Bectdariem  Compared,  London,  1883;  R.  Potter,  Ex- 
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SECULARIZATIOR. 

Carolingian  and  Merovingian  Action  (S  1). 
Tendencies  at  End  of  Middle  Ages  (f  2). 
Conditions  under  the  Reformation  (f  3). 
Effects  on  the  Princes  of  the  (Church  (f  4). 
Consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  (f  5). 
Effect  on  Papal  Authority  and  Property  (f  6). 
Legal  Aspects  of  the  Process  (f  7). 
Legal  Basis  of  Alienation  of  Property  (f  8). 
Modem  Roman  C!atholic  Theoiy  Invalid  (f  0). 
The  States  of  the  Church  (f  10). 
Anomalous  Position  of  the  Papacy  (f  11). 

By  secularization  is  meant  confiscation  of  church 
property  by  the  State  and  the  use  of  the  revenues 
thus  acquired  for  other  than  church  purposes;  or, 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  it  denotes  the 
transformation  of  spiritual  domains  into  secular 
possessions,  the  first  instance  of  this  being  the  nego- 
tiations immediately  preceding  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (q.v.),  particularly  in  France. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Carolingian  period 
there  was  a  comparatively  extended  secularization 
in  France,  and  miedieval  tradition  is  essentially  cor- 
rect in  declaring  that  Charles  Martel 
z.  Caro-  deprived  the  Church  of  a  great  part  of 
lingian  and  its  estates  for  the  benefit  of  his  vassals. 
Merovingian  The  reason  for  this  course  was  the  finan- 
Action.  cial  poverty  of  the  State,  especially  in 
view  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  crown 
lands  and  the  increasing  danger  of  Saracen  invasion, 
while  Charles  had  in  addition  the  personal  motive 
of  creating  a  vassal  body  rivaling  that  of  his  Mero- 
vingian predecessors.  The  estates  thus  confiscated 
were  not  restored  under  the  sons  of  Charles  Martel, 
but  a  legal  form  was  devised  which,  while  recog- 
nizing the  spiritual  quality  of  the  confiscated  estates 
and  while  laying  a  tax  on  the  church  institutions 
affected,  protected  the  present  incumbents,  even 
while  further  use  of  church  property  by  the  State 
was  rendered  possible  through  new  investiture  in 
case  of  a  change  of  incumbent.  Under  Henry  II. 
the  monasteries  were  the  object  of  attack,  while, 
following  the  traditions  of  his  house,  he  regarded 
the  episcopate  as  his  surest  defense  against  the  sec- 
ular lords.  The  emperor  availed  himself  of  the  pre- 
text of  reforming  the  monasteries  to  appropriate  a 
large  portion  of  their  property,  with  which  he  re- 
imbursed both  himself  and  his  followers  for  his  po- 
litical generosity  toward  the  episcopate.  At  the 
same  time,  whatever  was  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  monastery  itself  was  spared. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  half  of  the  na- 
tional estates  of  Germany  had  come  under  Mort- 
main (q.v.),  and  poverty-stricken  peasants,  in  their 
blind  fury,  longed  for  the  seculariza- 
2.  Tenden-  tion  of  all  church  property — a  desire 
cies  at  End  ominously   echoed   in   the   hearts   of 
of  Middle  many  who  elsewhere  had  no  sympathy 
Ages.       for  the  lower  classes.    Roman  Catholic 
princes,     the     Archduke     Ferdinand 
among  them,  vied  with  Protestants  here,  and  as 
early  as  1525  a  general  secularization  was  proposed, 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Empire,  not  by 
the  common  people.    Spiritual  princes  and  prelates 
were  to  have  so  much  as  was  sufficient  to  proper 
dignity,  and  canons  were  to  retain  their  canonries, 
but  prelacies  and  canonries  were  gradually  to  die 
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out.  A  few  nunneries  were  to  be  retained;  and  the 
income  of  the  confiscated  estates  was  to  be  devoted 
especially  to  the  salary  of  parish  priests,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  bishop  (stripped  of  all  temporal  power), 
and  the  erection  of  a  high  school  in  each  district. 
Though  the  power  of  the  spiritual  princes  was  too 
strong  to  permit  such  drastic  measures,  it  was  the 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  with  Austria  to  set 
the  example,  who  commenced  the  abolition  of  mon- 
asteries. All  this  was  the  tendency  of  the  day,  but 
Luther  warned  his  adherents  that  the  property  of 
the  Chureh  must  be  administered  in  the  interests 
of  the  Chureh,  and  that  the  conditions  of  coimtry 
pastors  must  first  of  all  be  improved,  after  which 
the  residue  might  be  devoted  to  benevolent  institu- 
tions and  to  general  interests.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  Saxon  visitation  was  conducted  and  that 
Melanchthon  advised  the  council  of  Strasbuig  in 
1538.  At  the  same  time,  many  secular  authorities 
grasped  the  opportunity  to  turn  to  private  advan- 
tage the  course  advocated  by  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon, and  failed  to  make  proper  provision  for  preach- 
ers and  schools,  the  care  of  the  poor,  and  the 
advancement  of  education,  so  that  the  Schmalkald 
Convention  of  1540,  at  the  instance  of  Melanchthon, 
formally  demanded  reformation  of  chureh  property 
rather  than  secularisation,  even  while  advocating 
the  secularisation  of  spiritual  domains.  In  many 
lands,  as  in  Hesse,  large  institutions,  such  as  the 
strongly  Protestant  University  of  Marburg,  were 
endowed  from  suppressed  monasteries,  while  in 
1525  Prussia  was  changed  from  a  spiritual  state  to 
a  secular  arehduchy. 

The  estates  of  the  Chureh  in  the  various  territories 
at  the  rise  of  Protestantism  fell  into  three  cate- 
gories, each  of  which  underwent  a  separate  develop- 
ment: the  property  and  income  of  individual 
churches  and  benefices,  the  property 
3.  Condi-  of  religious  corporations  (property  of 
tlons  under  chapters,  monasteries,  etc.),  and  the 
theRefor-  property  and  income  of  ecclesiastical 
matlon.  dignitaries  (local  bishops).  The  prop- 
erty and  income  of  individual  parishes 
remained  practically  unchanged,  although  there 
were  minor  losses,  as  in  the  case  of  Stole  Fees  (q.v.) 
and  certain  cases  of  enforced  contribution,  while 
instances  of  deliberate  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  regulations  were  not  unknown.  In  WOrttem- 
beig  Duke  Christopher  sought  to  offset  the  attempts 
of  Ulrich  to  secure  complete  secularisation  by  a 
specially  administered  *^  general  chureh  fund " 
which  should  permanently  apply  ecclesiastical 
property  to  the  benefit  of  Protestantism.  This  fund 
was  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  new  pastor- 
ates, the  repair  of  pastors'  residences,  the  support 
of  aged  pastors,  and  the  like;  but  the  destruction 
of  the  multifarious  local  legal  persons  which  the 
ecclesiastical  properties  formed  under  Roman, 
canon,  and  common  Protestant  chureh  law  were  a 
peril  to  Christopher's  scheme,  which  finally  suffered 
incameration  in  1806.  In  many  districts  the  estates 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  were  undiminished, 
although  their  objects  were  changed,  only  hospitals, 
poorhouses,  etc.,  retaining  their  original  purposes. 
Much  of  the  confiscated  property  was  devoted  to 
educational  ends;   in  other  cases  the  corporations 


survived,  though  they  became  benevolent  institih 
tions;  while  yet  others,  when  their  incumbents  Ssi 
or  resigned,  were  given  back  to  their  patrons  or 
founden.  In  WOrttembeig  the  monasteries  were 
retained  as  schools;  and  this  transformation  of 
monasteries,  rather  than  entire  secularisation,  was 
the  course  pursued  by  Duke  Ernest  the  Ccmf essor 
of  LOnebuig  and  Duchess  Elisabeth  of  Calenbuif* 
G5ttingen,  as  well  as  by  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick. 
The  University  of  Helmstftdt  was  endowed  from 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  educational  and  elee- 
mo83mary  institutions  were  founded  in  rimilar  f a^ 
ion  in  Hanover,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  and  elsewhere. 

The  property  and  income  of  ecclesiastica]  digni- 
taries underwent  a  profound  change  with  the  ride 
of  the  new  doctrine.  Protestantism  left  no  room 
for  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritu&l 

4.  Bffecti  lordship  in  the  bishops  which  had 
on  the      hitherto  prevailed,  and  some  bishops, 

Princes  of  like  those  of  Samland  and  Pomerania, 
the  Church,  voluntarily  resigned  their  secubr 
powen  when  they  eskbraced  the  ten- 
ets of  Luther.  More  than  this,  the  entire  episcopate 
vanished  with  the  extension  of  the  conaistorial  s\-s- 
tem,  and  as  bishops  died,  they  were  not  replaced. 
Members  of  the  secular  nobility  were  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  vacant  sees,  and  the  epis- 
copal estates  gradually  became  incorporated  with 
the  secular  domains.  In  many  religious  founda- 
tions immediately  dependent  on  the  Elmpire  th? 
Reformation  was  similarly  carried  out,  and  in  this 
way  Protestantism  gained  control  of  the  dioceses 
of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Verden,  Labeck,  Osm- 
brOck,  Ratsebuig,  Halberstadt,  and  Minden,  whQe 
for  a  time  the  Roman  Catholics  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  MOnster,  Paderbom,  Hildesheim. 
and  Cologne,  although  the  Counter-Reformation  ul- 
timately enabled  them  to  retain  possession  of  these 
sees.  The  Protestantised  dioceses,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  their  course  to  secularisation,  such  beiitg 
the  fate  of  Bremen,  Verden,  and  Magdeburg,  which 
became  secular  duchies,  of  Halberstadt,  Minden, 
Camin,  Schwerin,  and  Ratsebuig,  which  were 
changed  into  principalities,  and  of  many  lesser 
foundations.  By  the  provisions  of  Jan.  1,  1624.  the 
only  unsecularised  imperial  diocese  in  Protestant 
hands  was  LQbeck,  and  the  sole  unsecularised  mon- 
asteries were  those  of  Crandersheim,  Hervorden,  and 
Quedlinburg;  while  the  Protestants  were  now  de- 
clared entitled  to  peaceful  possession  of  all  seques- 
trated and  transformed  eodesiastical  estates  and 
foimdations. 

The  suppresmon  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth 
century  gave  secular  lords  wide  pretexts  for  confis- 
cation of  chureh  property,  such  sequestration  fol- 
lowing the  banishment  of  the  order  from  Portugal 
(1759),  France  (1764),  Spain  (1767),  Naples,  Malta, 
and  Parma  (176iS).  On  the  suppression  of  the  order 
by  Clement  XIV.  on  July  21,  1773,  the  pope  ap- 
pointed a  special  congregation  to  decide  concerning 
their  property,  and  this  congregation  aecordingij 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  episcopate  direct- 
mg  the  bishops  to  take  possession  of  Jesuit  prop- 
erty  and  apply  it  to  the  purposes  designated  by  the 
pope.  Since,  however,  (German  law  refused  to  rec- 
ognise the  papal  supremacy  which  was  thus  implied, 
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and  since  the  bishops  could  not,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  papal  brief,  take  any  independent  action,  the 
secular  authorities  everywhere  seized  the  Jesuit 
estates,  even  though  the  imperial  councilor  deemed 
this  property  to  be  essentially  that  of  the  Church. 

The  French  Revolution  was  especially  fateful  for 
church  property,  for  the  financial  needs  of  France 
-were  deemed  too  great  to  be  satisfied  by  merely 
taxing  such  property.  The  excuse 
5.  Conse-  alleged  by  the  revolutionists  formed 
quences  of  but  the  counterpart  to  the  theory 
the  French  which  gained  supremacy  in  the  Gal- 
Revolution,  lican  Church,  as  well  as  among  seven- 
teenth-centuiy  Roman  Catholic  canon- 
ists in  general,  that  the  church  property  of  the 
clei^  consisted  in  their  associations.  This  en- 
coimtered  Protestant  opposition  by  its  basal  hiei^ 
archie  identification  of  clergy  and  Church,  and  from 
the  alleged  usurpation  of  church  property  by  the 
clergy  the  Encyclopedists  (q.v.)  argued  that,  since 
the  cleigy  as  a  corporation  was  dependent  on  the 
State,  the  State  could  confiscate  the  estates  of  the 
clergy.  The  National  Assembly  declared,  on  Nov. 
2,  1789,  that  all  ecclesiastical  property  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  nation,  at  the  same  time  guaran- 
teeing the  salaries  of  the  clergy.  The  suppression 
of  all  monasteries  soon  followed,  and  in  quick  suc- 
cession came  the  fall  of  the  church  organization 
and  of  the  Church  itself.  Even  on  its  restoration 
by  the  concordat  of  July  15,  1801,  it  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  sale  of  its  property,  although  the 
government  pledged  itself  to  pay  the  clergy  a  suita- 
ble salary;  and  even  when  a  portion  of  the  Church's 
belongings  were  again  returned  to  its  own  control, 
these  were  held  to  be  not  its  property,  but  to  ap- 
pertain to  the  State  and  the  communes.  No  less 
ominous  for  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  Germany.  Here  an  important  factor  was 
the  theory  of  "  the  law  of  nature,"  which  had  been 
evolved  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  legal  tenet  of  eminent  domain — a  the- 
ory which  by  some  writers  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  Church  a  mere  society  subserving  the  in- 
terests of  the  State.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  idea  of  secularization  was  wide- 
spread, and  was  exemplified  not  only  by  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria  and  the  elector  of  Mainz,  but  even  by 
the  course  proposed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  canon, 
Friedrich  Karl  von  Moser,  in  1787.  By  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  17, 
1797)  the  emperor  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the 
greater  part  of  the  region  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine, 
including  Mainz.  This  implied  not  only  the  secu- 
larization of  this  region,  but  also,  since  Austria 
claimed  compensation  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  the  devotion,  and  consequent  seculariza- 
tion, of  church  estates  in  the  empire.  Only  the 
quondam  prince  elector  of  Mainz  (now  electoral 
archchancellor)  and  the  heads  of  the  Maltese  and 
Teutonic  Knights  remained  spiritual  estates;  all 
other  imperial  spiritual  principalities  and  dignities 
were  declared  secularized  and  apportioned  among 
secular  estates,  chiefly  Protestant. 

The  effect  of  these  secularizations  and  the  regu- 
lations accompanying  them  was  so  great  as  to  in- 


volve the  destruction  of  the  organization  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany.     The  severest 

blows  were  struck  at  the  authority  of 

6.  Effect  on  the  pope,  who  was  not  even  consulted 
Papal  Au-  in  the  matter,  and  with  the  suppres- 
thority  and  sion  of  the  monasteries  he  lost  a  host 

Property,  of  devoted  adherents.  The  mingling 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
populations  opened  a  way  to  Protestantization 
which  was  checked  only  by  the  infiltration  of  ultra- 
montanism  into  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  later 
into  the  clergy,  and  by  the  weakening  of  the  State 
Church  and  the  concessions  of  the  government; 
while  the  erection  of  a  German  primacy  fostered  the 
schismatic  tendency  which  characterized  the  Ger- 
man episcopate  in  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  Against 
all  this  the  Curia  could  only  protest,  and  with  so 
little  effect  at  the  time  that  the  spiritual  estates 
hitherto  spared  were  quickly  secularized.  Far  more 
perilous  was  the  fact  that  the  promised  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  dioceses  and  chapters  was  not  realized, 
despite  the  exertions  of  the  primate,  Prince  Dal- 
berg.  Pending  this  delay  vacant  sees  remained  un- 
filled, and  the  old  bishops  died  one  by  one,  untU  in 
1814  there  were  but  five  bishops  in  Germany.  The 
dioceses  were  administered  by  vicars  general,  and, 
as  the  nmnber  of  suffragans  was  likewise  dimin- 
ished, the  sacraments  of  confirmation  and  ordina- 
tion could  no  longer  be  performed.  Cathedral  chap- 
ters were  also  xmfilled,  and  coimtless  parishes  were 
empty  or  impoverished,  while  temporal  dignitaries, 
on  the  basis  of  the  estates  they  had  received  through 
sequestration,  alleged  the  right  of  succession  to  t^be 
prerogatives  of  presentation  and  collation  which 
had  been  granted  to  bishops  and  monasteries. 

In  this  general  trouble  Protestantism  also  shared. 
In  Wttrttembei^g  the  property  of  the  Church  was 
declared  to  belong  to  the  State;  and  in  Prussia  war 
expenses  led  to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
those  monasteries  and  spiritual  foundations  which 
still  survived,  only  the  chapter  of  Brandenb\ii^ 
escaping  suppression,  while  in  Westphalia  the  secu- 
larization even  of  F^testant  foundations  was  ac- 
complished within  a  few  years. 

In  considering  the  legal  aspects  of  secularization 

in  Germany  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 

the  various  reasons  underl3dng  it.    The  abolition  of 

the  temporal  lordship  of  imperial  dio- 

7.  Legal  As- ceses  and  prelacies  involved  no  invar 
pects  of  the  sion  of  church  property,  for  this  secular 

Process,  power  was  due  to  piu^ly  political,  not 
religious,  causes,  and  originated  under 
the  conditions  in  which  the  Church,  as  the  great 
civilizing  factor  of  the  West  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had 
been  forced  to  dischaige  many  purely  secular  func- 
tions if  all  the  higher  culture  of  the  Greco-Roman 
world  was  not  to  disappear  amid  the  wild  struggles 
of  the  ruder  northern  nations.  Thus  the  Church 
opposed  to  the  factions  of  the  secular  State  the 
marvelous  ideal  of  the  spiritual  imiversal  State. 
But  the  days  had  passed  when  kings  must  reign 
through  their  bishops  because  they  could  not  reign 
through  temporal  princes,  counts,  and  lords,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  pohtical 
states  had  passed  their  period  of  disability,  having 
become  able  to  dispense  with  ecclesiastical  guard- 
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ianahip.  Ab  early  as  the  fifteenth  centiuy  the 
modem  concept  of  the  State  had  arisen,  and  with 
the  abolition  of  the  old  confusion  of  public  and 
private  spheres  of  right  the  union  of  temporal  sov- 
ereignty with  spiritual  dignity  came  to  be  regarded 
as  anomalous,  though  for  a  considerable  time  it 
dragged  out  an  ostensible  existence  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Germany.  The  Curia  demanded  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  old  status,  including  the  restoration  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  reerection  of  the  spir- 
itual principalities,  and  the  return  of  the  property 
wrested  from  the  Church,  but  all  in  vain.  The  sole 
consolation  of  the  pope  was  his  continued  control 
of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  Neither  can 
the  confiscation  of  royal  fiefs  and  of  Regalia  (q.v.) 
be  regarded  as  invasions  of  the  rights  of  ^e  Chiut^, 
since  they  had  been  used  distinctly  for  political 
ends.  It  is,  however,  a  question  what  constituted  a 
royal  fief,  some  defining  it  as  the  temporal  rights 
connected  with  an  imperial  bishopric  or  abbey, 
while  others  restrict  it  to  specific  estates  and  privi- 
leges. In  the  Prankish  kingdom  the  royal  mona»- 
teries  were  deemed  the  property  of  the  king  or  of 
the  treasury,  while  the  king  controlled,  though  in 
more  restricted  degree,  the  property  of  the  dioceses. 
In  Germany  churches  and  their  endowment  were 
the  possession  of  the  laity  who  had  established  them, 
though  after  the  twelfth  century  the  Church  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  this  control  to  the  mere  right  of 
Patronage  (q.v.)>  From  the  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  great  majority  of  German  bishoprics,  in- 
cluding all  their  estates  and  prerogatives,  were  the 
property  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  property  be- 
longing to  a  church  really  meant  only  the  perma- 
nent usufruct  of  such  estates  and  prerogatives. 
The  object  of  Investiture  (q.v.)  was  tbe  bishopric 
and  the  episcopal  office,  or  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  functions,  and  it  is  clear  that  previous  to 
the  investiture  controversy  the  king  controlled  the 
bishoprics,  i.e.,  the  temporal  side.  After  1111, 
however,  the  king  not  only  restricted  himself  to 
the  temporal  aspect  of  the  matter,  but  expressly 
granted  that  a  part  of  the  temporaliaf  such  as 
church  edifices  and  oblations,  belonged  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  Church. 

The  diversion  of  the  property  of  the  estates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Protestant  uses  in 
territories  where  the  new  doctrines  were  introduced 
was   deduced   from   the   reformatory 
8.  Legal    rights  of  secular  rulers  as  construed  in 
Basis  of     the  form  which  it  assumed  in  the  six- 
Alienation  teenth  century  as  distinct  from  the 
of  Property,  extinct  positive  law  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Historic    relations    to    the    western 
Church  and  the  necessity  of  control  in  the  midst  of 
confusion  had  placed  the  empire  in  jurisdiction,  and 
this  was  transferred  to  the  territorial  rulers.    Since 
Protestantism  gained  its  legal  basis  through  the  help 
of  temporal  lords,  its  endowment  was  accomplished 
in  legal  form;  and  the  church  organizations  arising 
from  the  Reformation  were  not  due  to  the  exit  of 
Protestants  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
to  the  cleavage  of  the  Western  Church  into  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.    On  the  basis  of  their  legal 
position  as  assured  in  the  religious  treaties  of  peace, 
the  Protestants  could  claim  that  since  their  ortran- 


isation  was  no  less  a  legitimate  continuation  of  the 
pre-Reformation  Church  than  Roman  CatlioliciscL 
so  the  property  which  they  received  from  this  pre- 
Reformation  body  had  not  been  decatholici2ed  bj 
the  Reformation,  and  had  consequently  not  best 
alienated  from  the  Church  to  which  it  had  beoi 
dedicated.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  at  least  a 
formal  injustice  in  the  diversion  of  true  church 
property  for  secular  uses.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  older  secularizations  represent  a  reaction  against 
the  excessive  accumulations  of  property  under  mort- 
main,  which  disturbed  the  economic  balance  of  so- 
ciety. But  this  plea  can  not  be  alleged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  confiiscation  of  church  property  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  nor  is  the  excuse  valid 
that  many  of  the  richer  ecclesiastical  corporatioos 
and  institutions  of  recent  centuries  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged  classes  rather  than  the  ends 
of  the  Church.  It  must  further  be  recognised  that 
the  false  theories  of  the  "  law  of  nature,"  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  the  illegal  confiscation  of  a  great 
part  of  Roman  Catholic  and  of  no  small  portion  of 
Protestant  church  property  at  the  commencement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  can  not  validate  injus- 
tice. This  holds  true  botii  of  the  theory  of  eminent 
domain  and  of  the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  really  the  property  of  the  State,  and  may 
be  devoted  to  religious  ends  only  so  long  as  the 
State  pleases.  The  modem  theory  of  the  State  re- 
jects the  tenet  of  eminent  domain  [not,  however, 
in  the  United  States],  and  while  recognising  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  private  property,  for- 
bids such  property  to  be  devoted  to  mere  political 
or  economic  needs  of  the  State  pn  the  United  States 
the  rights  of  eminent  domain  opeiute  only  upon 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  property]. 
Equally  erroneous  is  any  foimdation  of  the  State 
right  of  secularization  on  the  alleged  supremacy  of 
society,  for  the  right  of  the  State  to  sequester  the 
property  of  corporations  is  bound  by  precisely  the 
same  restrictions  as  its  right  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  individuals.  False  also  is  the  theory  that 
the  power  of  the  State  absorbs  all  social  and  spiritual 
life,  for  religion,  in  particular,  is  no  fimction  of  the 
State.  The  Church  is  a  special  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  the  moral  l^e  and  has  its  own  justifi- 
cation; its  property  serves  its  special  end,  and  is  as 
exempt  from  the  capricious  control  of  the  State  as 
is  any  other  private  property.  It  is  with  justice, 
therefore,  that  modem  legislation  declares  the 
property  of  the  Chturch  inviolable  and  expressly 
guarantees  its  security,  although,  as  in  the  case  U 
private  property,  it  reserves  Uie  right  of  escheat- 
age; nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  the  property  of  a 
particular  foimdation  is  designed  for  spiritual  ends 
of  itself  make  the  diocese,  and  eventually  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  the  legal  heir  in  case  the 
foundation  in  question  lapses.  At  the  same  time, 
a  number  of  modem  codes  expressly  enact  that  the 
property  of  individual  foimdations  which  can  no 
longer  be  applied  to  their  original  ends  may  be 
used  only  for  religious  purposes. 

The  modem  Roman  Catholic  theory  that,  al- 
though the  religious  corporations  were  suppressed, 
their  property  was  reserved  for  religious  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  so  that  the   Roman  CaUiolie 
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Church  has  a  permanent  claim  on  the  property  in 
question,  is  legally  imtenable,  and  has  been  granted 
only  by  the  Austrian  concordat.    Secu- 
9.  Modem  larized  property  and  the  property  of 
Roman    the  Church  are  irreconcilable  concepts, 
Catholic     and  only  through  rededication  could 
Theory      property  once  sequestrated  again  come 
Invalid,     to  belong  to  the  Church.    At  the  same 
time,  the  State  is  ethically  boimd,  since 
it  holds  so  large  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  through  its  secularizations,  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  needs  of  the  two  commimions  which 
all  German  states  regard  as  corporations  in  public 
law.    This  has  been  carried  out  perhaps  more  fa- 
vorably to  the  Roman  Catholic  than  to  the  Protes- 
tant conmumion.    And  it  should  be  noted  that  pur- 
chasers of  secularized  property,  having  a  legal  title 
from  the  State  treasury,  are  the  valid  owners  of 
such  property,  though  Roman  Catholic  purchasers 
are  in  duty  bound,  according  to  canon  law,  to  gain 
the  approval  of  the  pope  to  their  purchase. 

The  secularization  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
deserves  special  consideration.  This  "  patrimony 
of  Peter  "  (see  Papal  States)  was  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  Church,  and  every  pontiff  was  re- 
quired to  pledge  himself  that  none  of  it  should  be 
alienated — a  fact  which  did  not  pre- 
10.  The  vent  Pius  VI.  from  accepting  the  peace 
States  of  of  Tolentino  (1797),  by  which  Avignon 
the  Church,  and  Venaissin,  together  with  Ancona 
and  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara, 
and  Romagna,  were  lost  to  the  Church.  Between 
the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  concept  of  the 
modem  secular  State  there  was  the  widest  discrep- 
ancy. The  modem  State  is  construed  as  an  inde- 
pendent organization  resting  on  its  own  ethical 
foundation,  as  the  legitimate  organization  for  the 
complete  life  of  its  people,  in  whose  behalf  all  its 
energies  are  devoted.  That  the  State  should  be  in 
control  of  a  subject  beyond  its  own  borders,  which 
was  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  States  of  the  Church,  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
modem  theory  of  the  State;  and  though  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  incapable  of  the  profound  trans- 
formations undergone  by  secular  powers,  this  very 
fact  would  ultimately  have  proved  fatal.  The  States 
of  the  Church  lacked,  moreover,  an  oi^anic  national 
basis,  and  the  whole  trend  of  modem  history  was 
opposed  to  them.  In  1798  the  boimdaries  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  abolished,  though  re- 
stored, essentially  undiminished,  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna;  but  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  over 
his  states  was  possible  only  through  repeated,  and 
finally  permanent,  armed  intervention  of  foreign 
powers,  imtil,  amid  profound  changes  in  Europe, 
the  Italian  revolutions  of  1859-00  robbed  the  States 
of  the  Church  of  a  great  part  of  their  possessions, 
while  the  overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  in  1870 
encouraged  the  Italians,  after  taking  Rome  on  Sept. 
20,  1870,  to  incorporate  the  remainder  of  the  papal 
dominions  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Tme  to  the 
principle  that  the  continuance  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  was  essential,  especially  at  that 
period,  to  the  independence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  of  her  earthly  head,  Pius  IX.  placed  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  act  which  he  termed 


"  robbery  of  God  "  under  major  excommunication. 
Meanwhile  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  May  13,  1871, 
promulgated  its  law  concerning  the  CXiria  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  this  the  pope  was 
guaranteed  the  personal  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign, 
file  Holy  See  was  endowed  with  a  yearly  pension  of 
3,225,000  francs  (corresponding  to  the  former  papal 
budget  for  apostolic  palaces,  the  holy  college,  the 
congregations,  the  secretaryship  of  state,  and  diplo- 
matic representation  abroad),  freedom  was  granted 
the  pope  in  the  discharge  of  his  office  in  the  govern- 
ance of  the  Church,  while  on  Italian  soil  he  was 
granted  free  commimication  with  his  bishops  and 
foreign  governments,  and  the  full  inmnmity  of  dip- 
lomats was  accorded  his  nuncios  and  legates  to 
foreign  courts  as  well  as  to  the  diplomats  accredited 
to  the  Holy  See. 

Despite  the  loss  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  the 
pope  still  possesses  a  quasi-sovereignty  in  his  rela- 
tions, as  a  spiritual  power,  to  sovereign  states,  aa 
well  as  a  still  more  real  power  which  gives  him,  be- 
sides the  honors  rendered  to  his  per- 
il. Anomal-  son,  the  right  of  embassy  and  of  con- 
ous  Position  eluding  quasi-intemational  treaties. 
of  the      On  the  other  hand,  the  essential  differ- 

Papacy.  ences  of  his  quasi-sovereignty  from 
the  full  sovereignty  of  temporal  powers 
forbids  any  actual  equality  between  the  two.  He 
can  not,  for  example,  wage  war,  since  he  has  no 
state  to  form  the  object  of  attack.  All  this  involves 
difficult  and  thus  far  unsolved  problems  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  are  only  complicated  by  the  Ital- 
ian law  of  guaranty.  Not  only  would  Italy  have 
to  answer,  by  the  law  of  nations,  for  any  armed 
attack  upon  the  pope,  but,  again  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  Italian  government  must  be  responsible 
for  any  misuse  of  its  guaranty  to  the  pope  of  the 
privilege  of  legal  immunity,  even  in  the  case  of 
breaches  of  the  peace  which  otherwise  violate  in- 
ternational law.  On  the  other  hand,  considerations 
of  practical  policy  justify  recognition  of  a  privileged 
and  immune  legal  position  of  the  pope  in  the  inter- 
national fellowship  of  Christian  nations  so  long  aa 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  maintains  its  quasi- 
state  organization.  This  assiu-es  to  the  papacy  the 
possibilities  of  such  far-reaching  political  develop- 
ment that,  recognizing  that  a  double  sovereignty 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  the  same  peo- 
ples is  irreconcilable,  the  pope,  since  his  loss  of  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  has  renewed  with  increased 
energy  those  ancient  claims  to  spiritual  universal 
monarchy  which  represent  him  as  the  one  true 
sovereign  over  the  national  states,  these  being  re- 
garded by  curialists  as  mere  provinces  of  his  world 
dominion,  over  which  he  is  to  exercise  rule.  The 
Roman  Church  is,  in  a  word,  both  an  institution  of 
political  power  and  a  Christian  body  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  for  this  reason  the  relation  of  temporsd 
states  toward  it  can  be  govemed  only  by  individual 
rules,  not  by  any  general  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  State  to  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole. 

On  the  secularization  of  churches,  and  especially 
of  monasteries,  in  Italy  see  Italy,  I.,  {{  1-2,  and 
on  the  secularization  in  France,  wrought  by  the  law 
of  separation  of  Dec.  9,  1905,  see  France,  I. 
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SEDARIM,  SBDAROTH.    See  Parahhah. 

SBDBS  VACAHS:  The  ecdeoastieal  term  for  a 
"  vacant  see."  For  the  principles  and  practiae  gov- 
erning in  case  of  vacancy  of  the  papal  see,  see  Popk, 
Papacy,  Papal  System.  The  cases  here  consid- 
ered are  those  of  actual  and  constructive  vacancy 
in  ordinary  bishoprics. 

An  episcopal  vacancy  occurs  through  death,  ab- 
dication, translation,  deposition,  and  the  like;  and 
lasts  till  the  occupancy  has  been  regularly  renewed. 
In  such  a  case,  Uie  episcopal  jurisdiction  devolves 
upon  the  Chapter  (q.v.),  which  [in  the  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  Church],  within  eight  days  as  reckoned  from  the 
moment  of  certified  knowledge  that  the  vacancy 
has  begun,  must  appoint  one  or  more  stewards,  and 
a  capitulary  vicar  (see  Vicab)  ;  the  latter  may  be 
the  former  episcopal  vicar  general.  In  case  the 
chapter  is  dilatory,  or  if  no  chapter  attaches  to  the 
vacant  church,  the  right  of  nomination  devolves, 
in  connection  with  a  suffragan  church,  on  the  metro- 
politan; in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan  church,  on 
the  eldest  suffragan  bishop;  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
empt church,  on  the  bishop  nearest.  Where  the 
vacant  church  has  no  chapter,  if  at  the  time  the 
metropolitan  church  itself  is  without  an  archbishop, 
the  nomination  devolves  on  the  metropolitan  chap- 
ter. According  to  the  Council  of  Trent  the  capitu- 
lary vicar  is  expected  to  be  at  least  a  doctor  or 
licentiate  in  canon  law.  Where  a  suitable  person  is 
present  in  the  chapter,  selection  must  be  made  ac- 
cordingly. The  capitulary  vicar  exercises  his  vested 
rights  independently,  like  the  bishop,  until  the  re- 
newed occupancy  of  the  episcopal  see  and  may  not 
by  the  chapter  be  deprived  of  bis  administration. 
In  general,  pending  the  election,  episcopal  rights 
which  emanate  from  the  "  episcopal  standing  "  or 
from  papal  delegation  continue  dormant,  except  as 
the  Curia  makes  provision  to  the  contrary  or  as  the 
situation  demands  the  summoning  of  a  bishop  from 
without.  The  principle  prevails  that  during  the  in- 
terim no  alteration  may  be  undertaken  of  a  nature 
prejudicial  to  the  future  bishop.  In  particular,  the 
episcopal  revenues  for  the  interim  period  are  not  to 
be  employed,  except  that  the  capitulary  vicar's 
salary  may  be  defrayed  therefrom.  The  vacancy 
ceases  with  the  new  bishop's  official  occupancy. 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  actual  and  con- 
structive episcopal  vacancy,  as  when  the  bishop  is 
hindered  from  undertaking  his  incumbent  admin- 
istration. In  case  this  obstruction  is  only  partial, 
a  coadjutor  acts;  but  if  it  be  absolute,  a  procedure 
then  ensues  parallel  to  the  case  of  actual  episcopal 


vacancy.  But  the  situation  is  different  where  com- 
munication with  the  bishop  is  still  poesible;  in  that 
case  his  jurisdiction  is  not  suspended  so  obvunisty. 
and  his  appointed  vicar  general  may  officiate.  After 
the  vicar  goieral's  death,  the  appointment  of  a  ziev 
vicar  genml  appertains  to  the  pope,  the  chapta 
not  b^ig  authorised  to  install  a  vicar. 

£.  Sehlxvo. 

In  the  Anglican  oonmiunion  the  anangeinezits 
for  the  administration  of  a  vacant  see  and  for  filling 
the  vacancy  vary  in  different  parts.  In  England 
the  administration  of  the  diocese  falls  during  a  va- 
cancy largely  to  the  Chapter  (q.v.;  which  is  sup- 
posed always  to  be  the  bishop's  council),  with  cer- 
tain prerogatives  reserved  to  the  metropolitan  of 
the  province.  A  bishop  is  of  course  called  in  to 
perform  any  distinctly  episcopal  function,  but  he 
has  no  jurisdiction  or  power  beyond  that  which  is 
distinctly  committed  to  him  for  the  oocasioa.  Tlie 
crown  nominates  a  successor  to  the  vacant  see,  but 
he  must  be  elected  by  the  chapter. 

Where,  as  outside  of  England,  the  Church  is  not 
in  any  direct  relations  with  the  State,  the  successor 
is  elected  by  representatives  of  the  diocese,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  assembled  in  synod  or  council  or 
convention.  Such  election  needs  confirmation  bj 
the  bishops  of  the  national  churoh  or  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  America  by  representatives  of  other 
dioceses.  During  a  vacancy  the  administration  of 
the  diocese  in  America  belongs  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese,  which  corresponds  in  its  f  une- 
tions  to  the  chapter  as  the  bishop's  council,  and  in 
other  national  churches  either  to  a  similar  repre- 
sentative body  or  to  a  vicar  general  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  local  diocesan  or  provincial  canons,  sub- 
ject to  limitations  like  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
of  England.  A.  C.  A.  Hat.t.. 


SEDGWICS;  sej'wic,  DAHIEL:  English  hym- 
nologist;  b.  at  London  Nov.  26, 1815;  d.  there  Mar. 
10,  1879.  He  was  originally  a  shoemaker,  became 
a  dealer  in  second-hand  books  in  1837,  and  fell  in 
with  collectors,  mainly  of  theological  literature. 
In  1839  he  united  with  the  Baptists.  Being  fond 
of  hymns,  he  bought  the  old  books  containing  them, 
and  about  1840  began  the  systematic  coUeetion 
and  study  of  texts  and  editions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  taught  himself  writing.  He  gradually  ac- 
quired a  unique  library,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  long  imrivalled.  The  popularity  of  RoundeU 
Pahner's  Book  of  Praise  (London,  1863)  and  the 
care  Sedgwick  had  bestowed  in  making  it  a  modd 
of  accuracy  in  texts,  dates,  and  ascriptions  of  au- 
thorship, established  his  reputation;  and  thence- 
forth the  compilers  of  nearly  every  prominent  Eng- 
lish  hymnal  availed  themselves  of  his  help.  He 
published  Catalogue  of  Scarce  Rdigioua  Poetry,  con- 
taining a  Choice  Collection  of  Original  Pealnu, 
HymnSf  and  Poems  (London,  1859);  a  series  entitled 
English  Hymn  Writers;  Reprinted  Verbatim  from  the 
Originals,  toith  Biographical  Sketches,  including  such 
names  in  single  voliunes  as  John  Ryland,  William 
Williams,  and  A.  M.  Toplady;  and  Comprehensive 
Index  of  Names  of  Original  Authors  of  Hymns  (1860). 

Bibuoosapbt:  Julian,  Hymnology,  pp.  103^-37;  DNB,  IL 
182. 
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SEDLIIITZKI,  sddl-nit'ski,  LEOPOLD  GRAF 
VON:  Gemian  prince  bishop  of  Breslau  and  con- 
vert to  Lutheranism;  b.  at  the  castle  of  Gepperadorf 
in  Austrian  Silesia,  July  29,  1787;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar. 
25,  1871.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Breslau  (1804-00),  and  in  1810  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood.  His  intention  to  devote  himself  to  the- 
ological teaching  was  frustrated  by  illness,  and  in 
1811  he  accepted  from  the  prince  bishop  of  Breslau 
the  posts  of  assessor  and  secretary  in  the  vicariate 
which  administered  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  dio- 
cese. Even  at  this  time  he  was  by  no  means  in  f\ill 
accord  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  same  time,  he  firmly  main- 
tained the  external  unity  and  the  apostolic  charac- 
ter of  that  church,  regarding  the  Reformation  as  a 
break  in  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  as  a  disturb- 
ing factor  in  its  divinely  appointed  development. 
Before  long  Sedlnitski  accepted  an  appointment  in 
the  royal  service  at  Breslau,  where  he  plunged  into 
a  multitude  of  new  tasks  concerning  the  Church 
and  higher  education.  Discovering  ^t  the  Prot- 
estant gymnasia  were  superior  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  schools  of  his  church.  He  thus 
found  himself  obliged  to  consider  more  closely  the 
relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  and  accordingly  began  a  thorough  study 
of  Protestant  symbolics.  Nevertheless  he  still  re- 
mained true  to  his  church,  though  disapproving  in- 
dulgences, the  growth  of  adoration  of  saints  and  of 
pilgrimages.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  could 
not  be  concealed,  but  despite  his  views,  which  now 
involved  doubts  of  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Sedlnitzki  was  unanimous- 
ly elected  bishop  in  1835.  He  accepted  with  reluc- 
tance, and  soon  had  to  encounter  serious  opposition. 
Matters  reached  a  climax  in  his  refusal  to  obey  the 
papal  brief  of  Mar.  25, 1830,  to  the  effect  that  mixed 
marriages  could  be  blessed  by  the  church  only  after 
the  contracting  parties  had  promised  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Sedl- 
nitzki, preferring  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  State  rather 
than  those  of  l^s  church,  offered  to  resign  his  see 
on  June  10,  1839.  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
vainly  sought  to  restrain  him  from  this  extreme 
step,  and,  on  the  acceptance  by  Rome  of  Sedlnitski's 
resignation,  appointed  him  in  1840  privy  councilor  at 
Berlin.  For  a  short  time  the  ex-bishop  continued 
to  celebrate  mass  on  high  festivals  but  soon  became 
more  and  more  imbued  with  Protestant  ideas, 
and,  on  Apr.  12,  1868,  he  marked  his  complete 
break  with  his  church  by  receiving  Protestant 
communion. 

Henceforth  Sedlnitzki  sought  with  all  earnestness 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  As  early  as 
1864  he  had  founded  a  Lutheran  institution,  the 
Paulinum,  for  the  education  of  bo3rs,  especially  of 
those  intended  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  for 
higher  education.  He  later  founded  at  Beriin  the 
Johanneiun,  where  young  Lutheran  theological 
students  might  receive  appropriate  training.  In 
his  will  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  for  the 
foundation  of  a  similar  Johanneiun  at  Breslau,  and 
a  like  foundation  was  provided  for  Silesia  in  the 
Sedlnitakische  Vikariatsfond.     In  addition  to  all 


this  a  fimd  was  created  by  him  to  provide  theolog- 
ical works  for  the  education  of  needy  clergy. 

(David  ERDMANNf.) 
Bibuoobapht:   Conmilt  his  SetbaAiographie,    Naeh  aeinem 

Leben  %tnd  nine  Paifieren  herauagegAen  mil  AktenatHeken, 

Beriin,  1872. 

SEDULIUS^  se-da^-us,  COSLIUS:  Christian 
poet  of  the  early  fifth  century.  Almost  nothing  is 
known  of  his  life,  even  the  name  CobUus  [or  Circilius] 
is  not  assured,  and  it  is  only  probable  that  he  lived 
in  Greece.  His  fame  comes  through  his  poems, 
especially  his  Carmen  pcuchaU,  in  1,753  hexameters 
and  five  books,  with  a  prologue  of  eight  distichs, 
dedicated  to  a  presbyter  Macedonius.  The  poem 
deals  with  the  miracles  of  Christ,  the  first  book 
being  an  introduction  discussing  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  other  four  being  based  on 
the  Gospels,  particularly  Matthew.  The  material 
is  freely  handled,  and  in  form  the  poem  belongs  to 
the  best  of  early  Christian  Latin  literature.  Sedu- 
lius  later  rendered  his  work  into  prose,  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  Opus  paachale.  In  this  the  bombastic 
style  contrasts  strongly  with  the  concise  and  com- 
pact diction  of  the  poem.  Sedulius  left  also  two 
hymns.  The  first  is  an  elegy  in  fifty-five  distichs, 
which  connects  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  those  of  the  New  in  the  form  of  antetype  to 
type.  The  structure  is  artificial,  a  hexameter  on 
the  Old  Testament  being  succeeded  by  a  pentameter 
dealing  with  the  New  Testament.  The  second 
hymn,  a  call  to  praise  of  Christ,  is  alphabetical  in 
twenty-three  strophes,  the  first  lines  of  the  strophes 
beginning  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  turn. 
Two  parts  of  the  composition  have  been  used  as 
church  hymns,  strophes  A-G  (as  a  Christmas  hymn), 
and  H,  I,  L,  N  (at  the  feast  of  Epiphany). 

The  cento  De  verbi  incamatione  was  formerly 
wrongly  attributed  to  Sedulius.  (G.  KbOgeb.) 
Bibuoorapht:  The  poema  were  edited  by  F.  Arevalo, 
Rome,  1704  (with  preface  of  value)  and  xeproduoed  in 
MPL,  xix.;  J.  Looehom,  Munich,  1879;  and  J.  Huemer, 
in  C8EL,  vol.  x.,  1885.  Two  brief  Eng.  transb.  are  in 
D.  J.  Donahoe,  Bcariy  ChriaUan  Hymna,  pp.  67-68,  New 
York,  1008.  Consult:  J.  Huemer,  Da  SeduLii  .  .  .  viia  at 
acrxpHa  eommenUUio,  Vienna,  1878;  C.  L.  Leimbach, 
Ud>ar  den  ehriaaicKen  Dichtar  Sedtdiua,  Goslar,  1870; 
G.  Boiasier,  in  Journal  dea  aavanta,  Sept.,  1881;  J.  Ksyaer, 
BeUrdga  aur  Oeachiehta  und  ErkUXrung  der  OUeaten  Kxrehen- 
hymnen,  pp.  337-385,  1881;  S.  W.  Duflield,  Latin  Hymn 
WriUra  and  their  Hymna,  pp.  83-87,  New  York,  1880; 
A.  Ebert,  Qaackiehia  der  Litteratur  dea  MitUiaUera  im 
Abendlande,  i.  373-383,  Leipeic.  1880;  M.  Manitius,  Oe- 
achiehta der  ehriaUich'lateiniachen  Poeaie,  pp.  303-312, 
Stuttgart,  1801;  A.  Baumgartner,  Die  lateiniache  und 
griechiache  lAUeratur  der  ehriatlichen  Vdlker,  pp.  105-106, 
Freiburg,  1005;  Bardenhewer,  Patrohgia^  p.  305,  Eng. 
transl.,  St.  Louis.  1008;  DCB,  iv.  508-600  (noteworthy); 
Julian,  Hymnology,  p.  1037. 

SEDULIUS  SCOTUS  (SEDULIUS  JUKIOR): 
Irish  monk,  probably  to  be  identified  wiUi  Siadhal 
Mac  Feradach,  who  died  abbot  of  Kildare  828.  Of 
his  life  nothing  is  known,  although  some  have  iden- 
tified him  (probably  incorrectly)  with  the  "  Sedu- 
lius, bishop  of  Britain  of  the  race  of  the  Scots," 
who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decrees  of  a  synod 
held  at  Rome  in  721  (cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils^  ii.,  part  1,  p.  7).  This  prelate  was  almost 
certainly  a  Scotch  cUocesan,  though  his  see  (if  he 
possessed  one)  is  unknown.    The  writings  of  Sedu- 
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lius,  which  are  little  more  than  compilatioiiB  from 
the  Fathers,  especially  Origen,  are  as  follows:  Col- 
lectanea in  amnea  beoH  PauU  epiiiolae;  ExplanaHun^ 
cula  de  breviariorum  et  capUulorum  canonumque 
differentia;  ExplanaHones  in  protfatumee  aancU  Hier- 
onyjni  ad  evangdia;  and  De  rectoribus  ChriaHanis 
et  conventientibus  regtdie  quibtte  est  reepMiea  rile 
gubemanda  (all  ed.,  most  conveniently,  in  MPL, 
ciii.  1-351).  Johannes  Trithemius,  who  confuses 
Sedulius  Scotus  with  his  more  distinguished  name- 
sake, as  well  as  with  Bishop  Sedulius,  ascribes  to 
him  {De  ecripteribue  ecdeaiaeticie,  cap.  czlii.)>  in 
addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  De  miracur 
lie  ChriaH;  Ad  Theodoaium  imperatarem;  In  majua 
wdumen  Priadani;  In  aecundam  editionem  DcnaH; 
Exhartatorium  ad  fidelea;  and  EpiaUdct  ad  diveraoa, 
Bibuographt:  J.  Healy,  Inmda  mxndorym  H  dodormn^  pp. 
30-39.  674-676,  Dublin.  1890;  Lanigan.  Bed.  HiM.,  i.  17, 
iu.  266;  DCB,  iv.  600;  DNB,  U.  189-180;  CeilUer,  A%h 
teun  BoerU,  xii.  367-361. 

SEEBBRG,  sS'berg,  OSKAR  THBODOR  ALFRED: 

Russo-German  Protestant;  b.  at  Pedua,  E^sthonia, 
Russia,  Sept.  24,  1863.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Dorpat  (1884-89),  Erlangen,  and 
Leipsic  (1891).  In  1890  he  was  teacher  of  rdigion 
at  the  municipal  school  for  girls  in  Dorpat,  and  in 
1891,  after  his  return  from  Germany,  he  resumed 
this  position,  being  also  chosen  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dorpat.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
privat-docent  at  the  University  of  Dorpat,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  docent  within  a  few 
months;  in  1895  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor of  New-Testament  exegesLs,  and  1897  full  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  subject;  in  1908  he  went  to  Ros- 
tock in  the  same  capacity.  In  theology  he  belongs 
to  the  liberal  school,  and  has  written  Die  Anbetung 
dea  Herm  bei  Pavlua  (Riga,  1891);  Der  Tod  ChriaH 
in  aeiner  Bedeutung/Or  die  Erldaung  (Leipsic,  1895) ; 
Der  Kateckismua  der  Urckriatenheit  (1903);  Daa 
EvangeUum  ChriaH  (1905);  Die  Tavfe  im  Neuen 
Teatament  (Gross-Lichterfdde,  1905);  Die  beiden 
Wege  und  daa  ApoatMekret  (Leipsic,  1906);  Die 
Leiden  der  Chriaten  (Barmen,  1906);  Die  Didache 
dea  Judentuma  und  der  Urckriatenheit  (Leipsic, 
1908);  and  ChriaH  Peraon und  Werk  nach  der  Lehre 
aeiner  JUnger  (1910). 

SEBBBRG,  RBINHOLD:  German  Lutheran; 
b.  at  P5rrafer,  Livonia,  Apr.  5,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Dorpat  (1878-82)  and 
Erlangen  (1882-^;  mag.  theol.,  Dorpat,  1884). 
In  1884  he  became  privat-docent  for  systematic 
theology  at  the  former  university,  where  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  and  second  university 
preacher  in  the  following  year.  In  1889  he  was 
called  to  Erlangen  as  professor  of  church  histoiy 
and  New-Testament  exegests,  his  chair  being 
changed  in  1894  to  that  of  systematic  theology. 
Since  1898  he  has  been  professor  of  ssrstematic  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He  has  written 
Der  Begriff  der  chriatlichen  Kirchef  i  (Erlangen, 
1885);  Der  Apologet  AriaHdea  (ISH);  Lehrbuchder 
DogmengeachichU  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1895-98,  new 
ed.,  1907-08) ;  Gewiaaen  und  OewiaaenabUdung  (Er- 
langen, 1896);  Die  Kvrche  und  die  aotiaie  Frage 
(Leipsic,  1897);  Die  SteUung  MeUmchthana  in  der 
GeaMchte  der  Kirche  und  der  Wiaaenaehaft  (Erlan- 


gen, 1897);  Die  Theologie  dea  Duna  Scotus  (Leipoe, 
1900);  Orundriaa  der  DogmengeachichU  (1901;  Sded., 
1910) ;  An  der  SchweUe  dea  zwamigaten  JahrkunderU 
(1901);  LtUhera  SteUung  zu  den  aittlichen  und  aozialen 
Ndten  aeiner  Zeit  (1901);  Die  Grundwahrheiien  der 
chriatlichen  Religion  (1902;  Eng.  transl.,  Funda- 
mental Trutha  of  the  ChriaHan  Religion,  New  York, 
1908);  Luther  und  Luthertum  in  der  neueaten  katho- 
liachen  Beleuchtung  (1904);  Daa  AbendmaM  im 
Neuen  Teatament  (Gross-Lichterfelde,  1905);  Aut 
Religion  und  GeackichU  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1906-08); 
Die  kirchliche  aodaU  Idee  (1907);  Offenbantng  und 
InapiraHon  (1908;  Eng.  tiansl.,  Revdation  and  In- 
epiratUm,  New  York,  1910) ;  Von  Christua  und  von 
dem  Chriatentum  (Berlin,  1908);  Sinnlichkeit  und 
SitUichkeU  (1909);  Adolf  Stoecker  (1909);  and  AlU 
und  Neue  Moral  (1910). 

SBBBOHM,  FREDERIC:  Barrist^  and  author; 
b.  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  1833.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  (Middle  Temple)  in  1856.  His  puUished 
works  indude:  Tfie  Facta  of  the  Four  Goapde  (Lon- 
don, 1861);  The  Criaia  of  Emancipation  in  America; 
being  the  Review  of  the  Hiatory  of  Emancipation  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  American  War  to  the  Aaaasaina- 
Hon  of  Preaident  Lincoln  (1865);  The  Oxford  Re- 
formera  of  1498 :  being  a  Hiatory  of  the  FeUow-Work 
of  John  Colett  Eraamua  and  Thomaa  More  (1867); 
The  Era  of  the  Proteatant  Revolution  (1874);  r^ 
Engliah  Village  Community  Examined  in  ita  Relo- 
tiona  to  the  Manorial  and  Tribal  Syateme  (1883); 
The  Tribal  Syatem  in  Walea:  being  Part  of  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Structure  and  Methoda  of  tribal  Sode^ 
(1895);  Traveling  Impreaaiona  in,  and  Notes  on, 
Peru  (1901);  and  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxott 
Law  (1902). 

SEEHOFER,   s^o-fer,   ARSACIUS:     BavarisD 

Reformer;  b.  at  Munich  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury; d.  at  Winnenden  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart) 
1542.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  In- 
golstadt  and  Wittenberg,  at  the  latter  place  com- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon.  In  the 
summer  of  1523  he  was  chaiged  with  ddivering 
exegetical  lectures  of  Melanchthonian  content,  and, 
compromising  documents  being  found  in  his  resi- 
dence, he  was  formally  tried  for  heresy,  seventeen 
articles  drawn  from  l]ds  manuscript  being  deemed 
unsound.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment,  Se^iofer 
recanted  on  Sept.  7,  1523,  and  was  directed  to  re- 
tire to  the  monasteiy  of  Ettal.  The  affair  caoaed 
great  excitement,  especially  through  pubHcatioos 
by  Argula  von  Stauff  (q.v.),  Luther,  and  a  Sooth 
German  author,  Martinus  Reckenhofer  oi  Clanaen; 
whereupon  the  imiversity  resolved  to  demonslnte 
in  a  public  disputation  the  justice  of  its  oourse. 
Since,  however,  safe  conduct  was  not  granted  to 
the  opponents  of  the  university,  the  disputaton. 
which  began  on  Apr.  11,  1524,  and  lasted  sevcnl 
dajrs,  was  without  result.  In  some  unknown  way 
Seehofer  escaped  from  his  confinement,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  movements  until  1528,  when  ht 
was  in  Wittenberg,  where  Melanchthon  reoom- 
mended  him  as  a  teacher  at  Eisfeld.  In  1530  he 
was  in  Prussia,  and  in  1532  in  Augsburg,  where  u»- 
temal  ecclesiastical  strife  prevented  him  froiB 
accepting  the  deaoonate  offered  him.    In  1535  be 
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again  visited  Augsbui^,  where  he  taught  in  a  school. 

He  was  then  reader  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Geoige 

in  WUrttemberg,  after  which  he  was  a  pastor  in 

various  places,  including  Leonberg.     From   1537 

imtil  his  death  he  was  pastor  at  Winnenden,  where 

he  wrote  his  only  work,  EnarraHones  evangeliarum 

dominicaUum  (Augsbui^g,  1539).  (T.  Kolde.) 

Bzbuogbafht:    T.  Kolde,  Armeiut  Seehofer   wnd  Argula 

von   Orumbaeh,   in    BeitrOge  zur  bay^ruichen   Kirchenge' 

achiehu,  vol.  3d.,  Eiiangen,  1906;    the  literature  under 

Melulncrtbon;  and  Stauft. 

SEEKERS:  A  name  used  in  the  English  revolu- 
tionary period,  probably  not  designating  a  distinct 
religious  body,  but  applied  as  a  nickname  to  the 
Independents,  the  two  names  appearing  in  the 
same  period.  Robert  Baillie  (q.v.),  author  of  A 
Dissuasive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Timet  .  .  .  espe- 
cially of  the  Independents  (London,  1645),  speaks  of 
the  Seekers  as  people  that  are  represented  in  ''  all 
the  sects."  Reggius  (i.e.,  G.  Horn,  in  De  statu 
ecdesicB  BritanniccBf  Danzig,  1647)  heard  that  the 
Seekers  believed  the  Apostle  Paul  still  to  be  living 
and  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  appear.  E.  Pagit 
affirmed  that  "  some  of  them  "  declared  the  Church 
to  be  "in  the  wilderness"  and  that  they  were 
"  seeking  "  it.  An  Anonymi  epistola  (contained  in 
the  Whitsuntide  program  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  1814)  speaks  of  the  "  new  sect  of  the  Seek- 
ers or  Inquirers,  commonly  called  *  Seekers.' " 
Whenever  the  "  Seekers  "  are  compared  with  the 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  are  referred  to  as  repre- 
senting the  latter,  which  seems  to  show  that  Seekers 
and  Independents  were  one. 

The  Epistola  gives  the  following  as  characteristics 
of  the  Seekers:  (1)  They  deny  the  absolute  authoi^ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures,  because  the  original  manu- 
scripts have  been  lost;  moreover,  the  Bible  is  de- 
clared to  be  unsuitable  as  a  foundation  of  faith, 
because  few  men  can  read  it  in  the  original  lan- 
guages; (2)  the  Church's  doctrine  concerning  God 
as  a  "  thing  most  easy  to  understand  "  is  ques- 
tioned; (3)  the  limitation  of  the  sacraments  to  two 
is  not  founded  on  Scripture;  (4)  with  regard  to 
baptism,  they  doubted  whether  only  ministers  of 
the  Church  could  perform  it;  whether  it  was  right 
to  perform  it  only  in  churches;  whether  the  bap- 
tism of  children  should  be  encouraged;  whether  the 
customary  formula  was  proper,  preferring  the  form 
"  in  the  name  of  Christ  "  or  "  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "; 
(5)  they  criticized  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  discussing  whether  women  should  partici- 
pate, whether  ministers  only  should  distribute  the 
bread  and  wine,  and  whether  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  in  the  church;  (6)  they  attacked  the 
church  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  faith,  (7)  the 
Church's  mode  of  investiture  in  office;  and  (8)  pro- 
clidmed  the  absolute  religious  freedom  of  all  men. 
It  is  improbable  that  any  sect  advocated  these 
heterogeneous  views  and  only  these,  though  in  gen- 
eral they  accord  with  the  Independents'  position. 
The  view  that  the  Independents  and  Seekers  are 
one  is  supported  by  a  sentence  from  a  letter  of 
Cromwell's,  of  Oct.  25,  1646  (Oliver  Cramwell^s 
Letters  and  Speeches j  ed.  T.  Carlyle,  3  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1866) :  "  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  be  of  the  b^t  sect 
next  to  a  finder,  and  such  an  one  shall  every  faith- 


ful humble  seeker  be  at  the  end.    Happy  seeker, 
happy  finder  I "  (F.  Kattenbusch.) 

The  term  is  properly  applicable  not  to  a  sect  but 
to  individuals  who  failed  to  find  satisfaction  in  the 
doctrines  and  practises  of  any  existing  denomina- 
tion, though  they  hoped  by  further  study  of  the 
Scriptures  or  by  special  divine  revelation  to  gain 
new  light  adequate  for  their  guidance.  Roger  Will- 
iams (q.v.),  after  he  had  founded  a  church  of  im- 
mersed believers,  reached  the  conviction  that  the 
ordinances  had  been  lost  in  the  great  apostasy,  and 
that  no  one  had  a  right  to  restore  them  without  a 
special  revelation  from  God.  a.  h.  n. 

Bibuoorapht:  E.  Pacitt,  Herenography:  or,  a  Deaeription 
of  the  Hereticka  and  Sectariea  of  these  latter  Times,  Lon- 
don, 1645;  H.  Reggius  (i.e.,  Georg  tHom),  De  statu  eeele- 
sim  Britannica  hodiemo,  Daniig,  1647;  Rdiqyim  Box- 
teriana,  ed.  M.  Sylvester,  p.  76,  London,  1697. 

SEBLBY,  SIR  JOHN  ROBERT:  Man  of  letters; 
b.  at  London  Sept.  10,  1834;  d.  at  Cambridge  Jan. 
13,  1895.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1857) ; 
became  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1858;  a  master 
in  City  of  London  School,  1861;  professor  of  Latin, 
University  College,  London,  1863;  professor  of 
modem  history  at  Cambridge,  1869.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  very  celebrated  Ecce  Homo,  a  Survey 
of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ  (London,  1865; 
latest  ed.,  1908),  which  evoked  among  many  others 
the  reply  of  Joseph  Parker,  Ecce  Deus  (1867) .  Other 
works  of  theological  interest  were  Lectures  and 
Essays  (1870);  Natural  Religion  (1882).  He  wrote 
also  a  niunber  of  works  in  political  history  and  in 
literature,  including  The  Growth  of  British  Policy 
(1895;  contains  a  memoir  by  G.  W.  Prothero). 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  memoir  by  Prothero,  ut  sup.* 
consult:  DNB,  11.  190-103;  J.  R.  Tanner,  in  English  His- 
torical Review,  x  (1895).  607^14;  M.  Todhunter.  in  West- 
minster Review,  czlv  (1896).  503  sqq.;  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
in  Fortnightly  Review,  Izvi  (1896),  183  sqq. 

SEELYE,  JULIUS  HAWLEY:  Congregationalist; 
b.  at  Bethel,  Conn,,  Sept.  14,  1824;  d.  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  May  12,  1895.  He  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst Gollege,  1849;  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  1852;  and  studied  at  Halle,  Germany, 
1852-53;  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
metaphjrsics,  Amherst  College,  1858;  member  of 
Congress,  1875;  and  was  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1877-90.  He  translated  Albert  Schwegler's 
History  of  Philosophy  (New  York,  1856);  and  wrote 
The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  Lectures  to  Edu- 
cated Hindus  (Bombay  and  Boston,  1873);  and 
Christian  Missions  (New  York,  1875). 

SBGARELLI,  GHERARDO.  See  Apostouc 
Brethben. 

SEGNA,  sdn'ya,  FRANCESCO:  Cardinal;  b.  at 
Poggio  Ginolfo  (diocese  of  Blarsi),  Italy,  Aug.  31, 
1836.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Seminary 
and  the  College  of  the  Sapienza,  after  which  he  was 
professor  of  dogmatics  in  the  College  of  St.  Apol- 
Unaris,  Rome,  and  divisional  director  of  Oriental 
affairs  in  the  Propaganda.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
pointed canonist  of  the  Holy  Penitentiary,  as  well 
as  canon  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  He  was 
assistant  secretary  for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
affairs  until  1884,  when  he  accompanied  Rampolla 
to  Madrid  as  councilor  of  the  nuncio.    After  his 
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return  to  ItaJy,  he  became  auditor  of  the  Rota, 
director  of  the  Penitentiaiy,  eeoretary  for  extraor- 
dinary ecdeoiastical  affairs,  and  canon  of  St.  Peter's. 
In  1894  he  was  created  cardinal  deacon  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Portico.  He  is  also  archivist  of  the  Curia 
and  prefect  of  the  Index,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discuanon  concerning  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders. 

SE6HBRI,  sdn-yd'ri,  PAOLO:  Italian  Jesuit; 
b.  at  Nettuno  (31  m.  s^.e.  of  Rome)  Mar.  21, 1624; 
d.  at  Rome  Dec.  6, 1694.  He  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (1637);  was  ordained  priest,  1652;  and  from 
then  until  1665  he  taught  in  a  Jesuit  school  at 
Pestoia.  From  1665  to  1692  he  spent  half  of  each 
year  in  retirement,  and  the  rest  in  traveling  as  a 
missionary  throughout  northern  Italy.  He  became 
the  foremost  preacher  among  the  Jesuits  in  Italy, 
and  has  been  styled  the  **  restorer  of  Italian  elo- 
quence." His  sermons  wero  modeled  upon  Cluysos- 
tom's.  When  the  Jesuits  at  Rome  perceived  that 
Quietism  (see  Molinos,  Miguel  de)  was  slowly  un- 
dermining Romanism,  and  particularly  Jesuitism, 
they  sent  him  ''  a  bundle  of  Quietistic  books  with 
directions  to  prepare  an  antidote  to  them."  So  in 
1680  he  published  at  Florence  a  small  volume  with 
the  title,  Concordia  tra  la  foHca  e  la  Quiete  ("  har- 
mony between  effort  and  Quiet "),  in  which  without 
naming  Molinos,  or  disparaging  the  contempla- 
tive life,  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  succenful 
prosecution  of  Quietism  was  possible  only  to  a  few. 
His  book  raised,  however,  a  storm  of  opposition 
from  the  then  powerful  Quietists,  and  was  put  on 
the  Index.  He  prudently  remained  away  from 
Rome.  In  1692  Pope  Innocent  XII.  called  him  to 
Rome  as  his  preacher-in-ordinary,  and  theologian 
of  the  penitentiary.  His  Opere  appeared  in  Venice 
in  4  vols.,  1712,  and  later;  also  MUan,  1845-47  (best 
edition).  His  best-known  work  is  II  QtuareHmale 
(thirty-four  Lenten  sermons,  Florence,  1679;  £ng. 
tramd.  by  James  Ford,  Sermona  from  the  Quare- 
nmale  of  ,  .  .P.  Segneri,  3  vols.,  london,  1857-61, 
4th  ed.,  1869,  reprinted  2  vols.,  New  York,  1872). 
Besides  this,  there  have  been  translated:  The  De- 
vout Client  of  Mary  Instructed  (London,  1724;  1857) ; 
The  Knowledge  of  Oursdves  (1848) ;  Father  Segneri's 
SenHmenti;  oTj  Lights  in  Prayer  (1876);  Panegyrics 
(1877);  Manna  of  the  Soul  (2  vols.,  1879);  Prao- 
ties  of  Interior  Recollection  with  Ood  (1881). 
BtBLZOGBAPHT:  Q.  Maasef,  Breve  Raoouaolto  detta  Vita  del 
...  P.  Segneri,  Venioe,  1701;  E.  P.  Hood,  Zjampe, 
PiUhere,  and  TrumpeU,  vol.  i.,  London,  1867;  J.  Bigelow, 
Molinoe  the  QweHal,  pp.  18-24,  New  York,  1882;  KL,  zi. 
70-71. 

SECOND,  sd'gen,  JACQUES  JEAR  LOUIS: 

Swiss  Protestant  theologian;  b.  at  Plainpalais, 
Geneva,  Oct.  4,  1810;  d.  at  Geneva  June  18,  1885. 
He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Geneva,  Strasburg, 
and  Bonn;  was  pastor  of  the  Geneva  National 
Church  at  Ghdnes-Bouigeries,  1840-41;  founded  a 
society  at  Geneva  for  ihe  exegetical  study  of  the 
New  Testament  which  lasted  1836-41,  and  gave 
free  lectures  in  the  university  on  Old-Testament 
exegesis;  lectured  on  Old-Testament  introduction, 
1862-64;  and  was  professor  of  Old-Testament  exe- 
gesis, 1872-^85.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  translation, 
at  the  request  of  the  Venerable  Gompany  of  Pas- 


tors of  Geneva,  La  Sainte  Bible;  Anden  Teatamef^ 
(2  vols.,  Geneva,  1874),  Le  Nouveau  Tesiameyii 
(1880);  reprinted  by  the  University  P^^ess  (Ox- 
ford, 1880).  His  other  works  include  Ruth  (Geneva. 
1834);  UEcdUiaete  (1835);  De  voce  Scheoi  et  n> 
done  Orei  apud  Hdraos  (1835);  De  la  nature  de 
VinspiroHon  chez  les  autewra  et  dans  les  Merits  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (1836);  TraiU  d^mentaire  des 
accents  h&^reux  (1841);  Soirees  chritiennee  (2  ser^ 
1850;  new  ser.,  1871);  Giograpkie  de  la  terre  sairju 
(1851);  Rieits  hiJbliques  d  Vusage  de  la  jeunesm 
(1862);  Chrestomathie  bUdique  (1864);  and  Le 
prophHe  Esaie  (1866). 
Bibuoobafht:  liohtenbeiier,  BBS,  xL  196-197. 

SEIDElfANN,  sOi'de-mOn,  JOHAHU  KARL: 
(jerman  Lutheran;  b.  at  Dresden  Apr.  10,  1807; 
d.  there  Aug.  5, 1870.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uzii- 
versity  of  Leipsic  (1826-28),  and,  after  t^ejichiTig  in 
his  native  city  in  various  institutions,  was  caUed  in 
1834  to  the  pastorate  of  Eschdorf,  not  far  from 
Pillnits.  Here  he  remained  until  his  retiremeot 
from  active  life  in  1871.  The  first  noteworthy  woii: 
of  Seidemann  was  his  Eschdorf  und  Dittersbach 
(Dresden,  1840),  supplemented,  twenty  years  later, 
by  his  Ueherlieferungen  swr  Geschichte  von  Eschdorf 
Dittertbach  und  Umgegend  (1860).  His  first  book 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  series  of  monographs  cm 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Saxony:  Thamai 
MUnzer  (Dresden,  1842);  Die  Leipsiger  Disputation 
im  Jahr  1619  (1843);  Kari  von  Miltiz  (1844);  Er- 
Iduterungen  zwr  Reformationsgesckichte  durch  bisher 
unbekannie  Urkunden  (1844);  and  Beitrdge  zw 
ReformationsgeschichU  (2  parts,  1846-48). 

After  1846  Seidemann  became  more  and  more  xx>- 
terested  in  the  writings  of  Luther.  In  1856  he  pul>' 
lished  at  Berlin  the  completion  of  W.  M.  L.  de 
Wette's  edition  of  Luther's  letters,  and  three  years 
later  he  issued  forty-one  additional  letters  of  the 
Reformer  in  his  Lutherbriefe  (Dresden,  1859).  In 
1872  he  edited  the  diaxy  of  Anton  Lauterbach, 
which  had  recently  been  discovered  by  F.  Scbnorr 
von  Carolsfeld  (Dresden,  1872);  and  three  years 
later  published  Z>.  Jakob  Schtoenk,  der  vermeinUiAe 
Antinomer,  Freiberge  Reformator  (Leipsic,  1875). 
In  1874  he  discovered,  in  the  Dresden  library,  Lu- 
ther's earliest  lectures  on  the  Psalms — an  auto- 
graph— ^which  he  edited  under  the  title  of  Luthert 
erste  und  dlteste  Vorlesungen  Hber  die  Paabnen  aus 
den  Jahren  1513-16  (Dresden,  1876),  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared.  When  he  died,  he  had 
nearly  completed  the  collection  of  material  for  a 
critical  edition  of  Luther's  "  Table-talk."  He  may 
be  considered  the  f oimder  of  modem  research  con- 
cerning Luther,  though  he  was  a  coUector  and  in- 
vestigator rather  than  a  historian. 

(T.  Koij>E.) 
Bzbuooiupht:  F.  Schnorr  von  CarolBfeld,  in  Neitee  Ankie 

fUtr  eOcheieche  GeechiehU,  i  (1880),  94  aqq.;   C.  KrmfFt,  in 

ZeiiechriftdeebergieehenOeaehichteoereine^jcvi  (1881),  257- 

258;  ADB,  xzxiii.  627-^0. 

SBIR.     See  Edom. 

SEIRIM.    See  Demon,  Demonologt. 

SEISS,  sois,  JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS:  Lutheran 
(Creneral  (Council);  b.  near  Graceham,  Md.,  Mar. 
18,  1823;   d.  at  Philadelphia  June  21,  1904.    His 
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parents  were  Moravian,  but  he  became  a  student  in 
Pennqrlvania  College,  Qettsrsbuig,  183^-41,  with- 
out ^aduating;  and  his  theological  study  was 
mostly  private.  He  became  pastor  at  BCartinsbuig 
and  Sbq>herd8town,  Va.,  1843;  Cumberland,  Md., 
1847;  Baltimore,  Md.,  1852;  of  St.  John's,  PhilA- 
delpbia,  1858;  and  of  Holy  Communion,  Philadel- 
phia, 1874.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preach- 
ers of  the  countiy,  possessing  a  style  that  was  dear, 
ornate,  and  forceful.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  General  Council,  and  one  of  the  committee 
which  made  its  Church  Book,  He  edited  Prophetic 
TimeSf  a  monthly,  1888-75;  was  joint  editor  of 
The  Luiheran,  1860-61;  of  The  Lutheran  and  Mie- 
nonary,  1861-73;  editor  of  the  latter,  1873-79;  and 
traveled  in  Europe  and  the  East,  1864-65.  Hd  was 
the  author  of  Lectures  on  EpieUea  to  the  Hebrews 
(Baltimore,  1846) ;  Baptist  System  Examined  (Phila- 
delphia, 1854) ;  Digest  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1855) ; 
Last  Times  (1856);  Holy  Types  (1860);  Book  of 
Forms  (1860);  Evangelical  Psalmist  (1860);  Para- 
ble of  the  Ten  Virgins  (1862);  Ecdesia  Lutherana 
(1867);  Plain  Words,  sermons  (1869);  Lectures  en 
the  Apocalypse  (3  vols.,  1870-84;  6th  ed.,  1900); 
The  Javdinfhy  a  Lutheran  (1S71);  Urid,  Occasional 
Discourses  (1874);  Church  Song  (1875-81);  Leo- 
tures  on  the  Qospds  (2  vols.,  1876);  A  Mirade  in 
Stone  (1877);  Recreation  Songs  (1878);  Thirty^hree 
Practical  Sermons  (1879);  Voices  from  Babylon 
(1879);  Blossoms  of  Faith,  sermons  (1880);  The 
Golden  Altar,  manual  of  private  devotions  (New 
York,  1882);  Cfospd  in  the  Stars  (Philadelphia, 
1882);  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (1883);  Lectures 
tm  the  EpisOes  (2  vols.,  1885);  Bight  Life  (1886); 
Letters  of  Jesus  (1889);  Beacon  Lights  (1900); 
The  Christ  and  his  Church  (1902);  and  Recent 
Sermons  (1904). 

SBirZ,  soits,  ANTON:   German  Roman  Catholic; 

>.  at  Windsheim  (30  m.  s.e.  of  WOrsbui^),  Bavaria, 

lay  27,  1869.    He  was  educated  at  the  universities 

if  Leipsic  and  Munich  (1887-88),  and  then  studied 

heology  at  WOrsbuiK  from  1888  to  1892,  after 

rhich  he  was  curate  at  Hammdsburg.    From  1895 

0  1897  he  studied  philosophy  at  Munich  (Ph.D., 

897),  and  in  1902  became  privai-dooent  at  WOrs- 

urg.    Since  1904  he  has  been  professor  of  apolo- 

etics  at  the  University  of  Munich.    Among  his 

orks  are:  Die  Apologie  des  Christentums  bei  den 

riechen  des  vierten  wndfUenften  Jahrhunderte  in  his- 

ftsehrsystematischer  Darstdlung  (WOrsburg,  1895); 

ie  Wmensfreiheit  in  der  Pkilosopkie  des  Christian 

ugust  Crusius  gegenHber  dem  LeOmit^-Wolffschen 

eterminismus    in    historisch-psychologischer    Be- 

Undung  und  systematischen  ZusammerUuing  (1899) ; 

"iUensfreiheit  und  modemer  psychologischer  Deter- 

mismus  (Cologne,  1902);    Die  Heilsnotwendigkeit 

r  Kirche  nadi  der  altehris&ichen  Literatur  bis  sur 

it    des    heUigen   Augustinus    (Fr&buig,    1903); 

^ristusseugnisse    aus    dem    klassischen  Altertum 

r»  tmgldMger  Seite  (Cologne,  1906);    and  Das 

wmgdium   vom   Ootlessohn.    Eine   Apologie  der 

wenhaften  Oottessohnschaft  gegenOber  der  Kritik 

'  modemsten  deutschen  Thedogie  (1908). 

SBLAH  (SBLA):    The  former  capital  of  Edom 
w.),  mentiooed  11  Kings  xiv.  7  and  Isa.  xvi.  1. 
X.— 22 


The  name  means  "rock"  (cf.  Gk.  Pe<rti,  and  Judges 
i.  36;  Isa.  zlii.  11).  It  is  situated  sixty  miles  north 
of  Elaih  and  seventy  miles  south  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  Wadi  Musa,  a  deep  deft  of  the  Mount- 
Seir  range,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor.  It  is  ap- 
proached through  a  narrow  defile  on  the  east,  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  caUed  the  Sik  ("  cleft ")  of 
Wadi  Musa.  The  rock  of  red  sandstone  towers  to 
a  height  of  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  wadi,  and  in  places  the  way  is  so  narrow  that 
the  traveler  can  almost  touch  the  sides  on  either 
hand.  Once  the  way  was  paved,  and  bits  of  the 
pavement  can  be  seen.  Abruptly  the  traveler  comes 
upon  the  so-called  Khasnet  Flr'aun  (''  treasury  of 
Pharaoh"),  really  a  temple  cut  from  the  living 
rock,  with  a  facade  eighly-five  feet  high,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  in  remarkable  preservation. 
Two  hundred  yards  farther  along  the  valley,  which 
widens  considerably  at  this  point,  is  the  amphi- 
theater, also  entirely  from  the  rock,  thirty-nine 
yards  in  diameter,  and  with  thirty-three  tiers  of 
seats,  acconmiodating  from  3,000  to  4,000  specta- 
tors. Farther  on  there  are  curious  tombs,  some 
very  elaborate,  other  temples,  chief  of  which  is  the 
Kasr  IVaun  ("palace  of  Pharaoh"),  a  ruined 
basilica,  and  a  triumphal  arch. 

Besides  the  Biblical  passages  noted  above,  refer- 
ence to  this  place  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
work  "  rock  "  in  II  Chron.  xxv.  11,  12;  Jer.  xlix. 
16-18;  Ob.  3.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
history  of  the  place  before  its  capture  by  Amasiah 
(U  ^ngs  xiv.  7),  who  renamed  it  JokUieel.  The 
Nabatieans  conquered  the  region  c.  300  B.C.,  and 
made  Selah,  under  its  Greek  form  Petra,  their  cap- 
ital. The  dty  rose  into  prominence,  being  upon  the 
high-road  between  Arabia  and  Syria,  suod  so  im- 
portant for  the  caravan  trade.  The  SeleuddflB  made 
vain  attempts  to  take  it.  Pompey  captured  the 
whole  region  called  by  Greek  writers  Arabia  Petrna, 
i.e.,  Arabia  whose  capital  is  Petra.  In  Petra,  Hyr- 
canus  n.  and  his  son  Herod,  afterward  Herod  tiie 
Great,  found  a  hiding-place  (Joseph,  Ant,,  XIV., 
i.  4;  War,  I.,  vi.,  2,  xiii.8).  In  the  first  Christian 
centuries  Petra  was  the  capital  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  ruins  most 
in  evidence  date.  It  beoune  an  episcopal  see,  and 
its  bishops  are  mentioned  as  late  as  536  a.d.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  probably  be- 
tween 629  and  632,  was  lost  to  knowledge  till  redis- 
covered by  the  Egyptian  rulers  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  then  again  sank  completdy  out  of  no- 
tice until  Seetien,  in  1807,  visited  it,  and  gave  the 
worid  the  wondrous  tale.  It  is  now  quite  often 
visited  by  tourists  and  other  travders. 

BnuooaATRT:  K.  BMdek«r,  Patmtins  and  Suna^  pp.  176- 
183,  hOpOo,  eto..  IMS;  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Tmvd*  in 
Syria  and  the  Hoty  Land,  London,  1822;  L.  do  Leborde, 
Joumeif  tkro9teh  Arabia  Pttrwa,  London,  1838;  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Dmmt  of  the  Exodue,  pp.  868  iqq.,  440  aqq.,  Oun- 
bridfle,  1871;  B.  Hull,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Weatem 
PaietUne,  London,  1885;  J.  Buth,  in  American  Journal 
of  Semitic  tanouaeee,  xiH  (1896-^),  287-268;  J.  La- 
snnge,  in  Reeue  bibKque  intemaiionale,  vi  (1897),  208- 
230.  vii  (1898),  185-182;  T.  Noldeke,  in  ZA,  zii  (1897), 
1-7;  M.  do  Vocii4,  in  Reeue  bibUque  iniemationaie,  vi 
(1897),  231-238;  JBL  (1899),  132  sqq.;  DB,  iv. 
430-431;    BB,  It.  4344-48;    and  tb«  UtMrntnrs  imdw 
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SELAHf  fltla:  A  musical  or  liturgical  term  which 
oocurj  aeventy-four  times  in  the  Bible  (seventy-one 
times  in  the  Psahns,  and  in  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  13).    Its 
ff>^>^ning  is  not  known,  and  modem  scholars  are 
much  divided  over  its  interpretation.    It  has  been 
supposed  (1)  to  represent  the  Greek  p9a!U,  "  play 
on  the  haip,"  or  "  staccato  ";  (2)  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation; (3)  to  mean  **  pause  ";  (4)  to  mean  **  for 
ever"  (so  the  Targum,  Aquila,  Theodotion);    or 
(5)  to  be  a  direction  to  raise  the  voice,  equivalent 
to  the  musical  sign  forte,  or  forUanmo. 
BtBUOOHAFHT:  C.  A.  BrioPi.  in  JBL,  xvUi  (1809),  13^148, 
J.  Parteot,  in  Remu  bthliquM  initmationaU,  viii  (1800), 
573-^681;  Emilie  Q.  Briggi.  in  American  Joymal  of  Stm- 
Uie  Latigw»oe»,  xyi  (1800-1000),  1-20:   DB,  iv.  431-433; 
BB,  iv.  4346-47;  and  Um  oommflotariM  on  Um 


SELBIE,  JOHN  ALBZAHDBR:  United  Free 
CSiurch  of  Scotland;  b.  at  Maiyculter  (7  m.  s.w.  of 
Aberdeen),  Kincardineshire,  Feb.  4,  1856.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  (M.A., 
1876),  the  University  of  Tubingen  (1878),  and  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen  (from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1880).  In  1882  he  became  minister 
of  Birsay  Free  CSiurch,  Orkney,  and  in  1896  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  minister  at  Maiyculter.  In 
1905  he  retired  from  the  ministry  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work.  Since  1893  he  has  been 
the  assistant  of  James  Hastings  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Dictionary  of  the  BiUe  (5  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1898-1904),  DieUtmary  of  Christ  and  the  Cfoapdi 
(2  vols.,  1906-07),  the  Dictionary  of  Rdigion  and 
Ethics  (1908  sqq.),  and  Smaller  Dictionary  of  the 
BiUe  (1908).  He  is  editor  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  The  Expoeitory  Titne8f  and  has  translated 
E.  Kdnig's  Exilee'  Book  of  Coneolation  (Edinburgh, 
1899).  In  theology  he  is  an  adherent  of  the  school 
represented  by  Driver's  Introduction  to  the  Literor 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  "  generally  in  eym- 
pathy  with  all  modem  liberal  currents  of  theolog- 
ical opinion." 
BtBUOoRATHT:    BxpotUory   Timm,   F«b.,    1007,   containi 

sketch  and  portrait. 

SELBIE,  WILLIAM  BOOTHS Y:  Congr^gation- 
alist;  b.  at  Chesterfield  (22  m.  n.  of  Derby)  Dee. 
24,  1862.  He  received  his  education  at  Ifanchester 
Grammar  School  and  Brasenoee  and  Mansfield  col- 
leges, Oxford  (M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1904); 
was  lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament,  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford,  1889-90;  minister  of  High- 
gate  Congregational  Church,  London,  1890-1902, 
and  of  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, 1902-09;  became  principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  1909.  He  has  written  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus  (London,  1908);  and  Aspects  of 
Christ  (New  York,  1909). 

SELBORNE,  ROUNDBLL  PALMSR,  EARL  OF: 
B.  at  Mixbury  (55  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Oxfordshire, 
Nov.  27,  1812;  d.  at  Blackmoor,  Petersfield  (50  m. 
s.w.  of  London),  May  4,  1895.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1834;  M.A.,  1837); 
called  to  the  bar,  1837;  became  a  queen's  counsel, 
1849;  member  of  parliament,  1847-^2,  1853-57, 
1861-82;  solicitor-general,  1861;  attorney-gen- 
eral, 1863-66;  and  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
1872-74,  1880-85.    He  was  elected  lord   rector  of 


the  Universityof  St.  Andrew's,  1877;  raised  toihs 
peerage,  1882;  and  was  president  of  the  first  houst 
of  laymen  of  the  C3iurch  of  England,  Westminster. 
Feb.,  1886.  His  principal  significance  for  theolfig? 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  edited  Book  of  Praise,  fnm 
the  Best  English  HymnrWriters  (London,  1863  and 
often),  mf^rVifig  one  of  the  great  advances  in  Engtiss 
praise  books  (see  Sedgwick,  Daniel.). 

BtBUooBAPHT:  R.  T.  DftTidaon  sad  W.  fWinham.  Lift  ^ 
Archibald  CampbeU  TaU,  2  vols.,  London.  1891;  W.  War. 
WHUam  Charge  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movememt,  ib..  l5^- 
idem,  Wittiam  Qtargo  Ward  and  the  Caiholie  Raital.  k 
1803;  DNB,  zliiL  150-1M:  Julian,  Hvmnoloffy,  p.  ibas 

SBLBT,  THOKAS  GUHH:  English  Wesleyan,  I 
at  New  Radford  (2  m.  n.  of  Nottingham)  Jui^ 
5,  1846;  d.  at  Bromley  (8  m.  8.e.  of  London)  Dec. 
12,  1910.  HiB  fa^er  was  a  silk  merchant,  and  d- 
ucated  him  first  in  private  schools  at  NotUnghax: 
and  Derby,  then  in  the  Wesleyan  College  at  Rich- 
mond, but  he  did  not  study  for  a  degree.  He  WL^ 
missionary  at  Fatshan  and  Shin  Chau  Foo  in  Can- 
ton Province,  China,  from  1868  till  1881,  after  whici 
time  he  traveled  extensively  in  other  provinces.  Oz 
his  return  to  England  in  1883  he  served  as  Wesleyan 
minister  at  different  places.  In  1898  he  retired  for 
literary  work  to  Bromley.  He  wrote  several  gooc 
books  on  China,  The  Chinaman  in  his  own  Stariei 
(London,  1895);  Chinamen  at  Home  (1900);  At  tk 
Chinese  see  us  (1901);  he  also  wrote  a  life  of  Cbnft 
in  Chinese  and  was  active  on  the  executive  board  d 
the  Anti-Opium  Society  from  1883  to  his  death.  But 
it  is  as  a  preacher  that  he  will  be  longest  remafi- 
bered.  He  published  many  volumes  of  sermons. 
The  Imperfect  Angel,  and  other  Sermons  (1890,  4ti 
ed.,  1894);  The  Lesson  of  a  Dilemma,  and  other  Sr-  \ 
mans  (1893,  4th  ed.,  1899);  The  Holy  Spirit  ard 
Christian  Privilege  (1894);  The  Unheeding  God,  and 
other  Sermons  (1st  and  2d  ed.,  1899);  The  God  & 
the  FraU  (1902);  The  Alienated  Croum,  (1904):  i 
Strenuous  Oospd  (1906);  The  Divine  Craftsman,  ar4 
other  Sermons  (1909).  He  delivered  the  FenLpy 
lecture  at  Liverpool  on  The  Theology  of  Moder 
Fiction  (1896);  contributed  to  the  series  of  Bodbt 
for  BiUe  Students  that  on  The  Ministry  of  the  Lwi 
Jesus  (1896);  to  Clerical  Life,  Letters  to  Minion 
(1898);  aad  to  The  Cross  and  the  Dice^x:  Sermetn 
and  Addresses  to  Workingmen  (Manchester,  190:3 : 
and  published  independently  The  God  of  the  Patn- 
archs.  Studies  in  the  Early  Scriptures  of  the  (M 
Testament  (1904). 

SBLDEN,  JOHN:  English  jurist,  statesnua 
and  archeologist;  b.  at  Salvington,  West  Tarri£| 
(11  m.  w.  of  Brighton),  Sussex,  Dec.  16,  1584;  d. 
in  London  Nov.  30,  1654.  Selden  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Chichester  free  school,  and  Hart  Hall 
Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  leaving  college  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law  at  Clifford  Inn.  In  1601 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Iimer  Temple,  and  wss 
called  to  the  bar  in  1612.  Influenced  by  Ben  Jon- 
son  Camden,  and  especially  by  Robert  Bruce  Cof:- 
ton,  he  turned  to  theoretical  and  historical  juridktl 
investigations  resulting  in  Arudedon  Anglo-Britanr 
nicon  (1607);  Jani  Anglorum  fades  altera  (1610); 
England^  s  epinomis  (1610);  and  De  laudibus  leg^ 
Anglim  (1616).    He  first  won  fame  with  his  De  du 
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Syria  (1617;  Eng.  transl.,  The  Fabvloua  Oods  D^ 
naunced  in  the  Bible,  Philadelphia,  1881),  which  at- 
tracted attention  and  was  reprinted  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  was  long  regarded  as  authoritative, 
thotigh  later  oriental  studies  have  shown  that  it 
relied  too  implicitly  upon  rabbinical  sources,  and 
was  of  course  dependent  upon  the  earlier  philology 
and  exegesis.  This  work  was  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  oriental  studies,  made  possible  by  his 
access  to  the  rich  collections  of  the  Bodleian  and 
of  Lambeth  palace.  His  most  important  investiga- 
tions were:  De  succesaionibus  in  bona  de/undorum 
ad  leges  Ebrcecrum  (London,  1631,  with  a  supple- 
ment, De  succeseione  in  pontificatum  EbroBorumf 
Leyden,  1638);  De  jure  naturali  et  gentium  juxta 
discijdinam  Ebrasarum  (London  1640);  De  anno 
civili  et  calendario  veterie  ecdeaicB  eeu  reipubliccB 
JtidaiccB  (1644);  Uxor  Ebraica,  eeu  de  nuptiie  ed 
divorHia  veterum  Ebnecrum  (1646);  De  aynedriia 
et  prcefecturia  juridicia  veterum  EbroBorum  (1650- 
1655).  These  publications  were  characterized  by 
great  learning,  and  in  them  Selden  introduced  to 
the  western  world  many  matters  of  oriental  culture 
and  history,  such  as  the  Coptic- Arabic,  calendar 
notation. 

His  Hiatorie  of  Tithea  (1618),  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  tithes  had  been  enjoined  by  "  eccle- 
siastical and  positive  law,"  but  not  by  the  jua  din 
vinumy  caused  him  to  be  brought  before  the  court 
of  high  commission  for  trial.  He  was  compelled  to 
express  regret  for  having  published  the  book,  which 
was  suppressed  and  its  author  forbidden  to  answer 
his  opponents. 

Selden,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  entered  poli- 
tics and  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  fight  for  indi- 
vidual liberty,  being  in  parliament  in  1623,  1626, 
and  in  1628,  and  later,  where  he  led  the  attack 
against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles'  minis- 
ter, aided  in  the  fight  for  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
and  was  repeatedly  imprisoned.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  against  the  cler- 
ical party.  As  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  the  Westminister  Assembly  he  used  his  influ- 
ence against  the  catholicising  State  Church.  In  his 
TtMe-TaUo  (1689;  reprint,  Oxford,  1892)  he  took 
the  position  that  the  State  was  sovereign,  but  that 
Church  and  State  should  each  manage  its  own 
affairs.  Selden  was  accused  of  infidelity,  a  charge 
to  which  lus  friendship  with  Hobbes  gave  a  pre- 
text, but  he  opposed  Hobbes'  doctrines  and  be- 
lieved to  the  end  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

In  lus  later  years  he  joined  the  Pl«sbyterians 
but  opposed  the  excesses  that  ended  in  the  death  of 
Charles.  His  name  is  honored  for  his  integrity  and 
versatile  learning.  His  writings,  which  include 
many  not  mentioned  above  dealing  with  subjects 
in  law  and  history,  suffer  from  obscurity,  prolixity, 
and  an  unsatisfactory  method.  They  are  distin- 
£\iished  by  subtlety  and  fearless  outspokenness. 
After  the  king's  death  he  retired  to  scholarly  private 
life.  A  laige  proportion  of  his  books,  manuscripts, 
and  archeological  treasures  ultimately  came  into 
possession  of  the  Bodleian  library.  His  Works  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Wilkins  (3  vols.,  London,  1726, 
ygvith  Life  prefixed). 


Bibuooraphy:  J.  Aikin,  The  Lives  of  J.  Selden  and  Areh^ 
hiekop  Uaher,  London,  1812;  the  Life  by  Wilkinfl  in  the 
Worke,  ut  sup.;  a  biography  by  Singer  appears  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  TabU  Talk  after  1847;  A.  I,  Wood,  Athena 
Oxomeneee,  ed.  P.  Bliss,  vol.  iv.,  London.  1817;  DNB, 
U.  212-224. 

SELEUCIDiE,  sel-iQ'si-di  or  ci-d6  ("descendants 
of  Seleucus  ") :  The  name  given  to  the  dynasty 
founded  in  Syria  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  generals 
of  Alexander,  which  ruled  Syria  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  and  more  or  less  continuously  from  about 
321  to  65  B.C.  The  history  of  the  dynasty  neoe&- 
sarily  involves  also  that  of  the  usurpers  or  contest- 
ants who  succeeded  in  establishing  theniselves  for 
longer  or  shorter  times,  sometimes  in  only  a  part 
of  the  territory,  during  this  stormy  period.  The 
history  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  theology  for 
at  least  three  reasons:  (1)  because  of  the  nearly 
continuous  contact  with  the  Jews  and  the  effects 
upon  their  fortunes,  especially  in  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (see  below);  (2)  because  of  the 
Hellenixation  of  the  region,  preparing  for  the  cul- 
ture which  was  to  be  in  no  sniall  part  C]!hristian; 
and  (3)  because  of  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Antioch,  which  was  to  become  a  great  seat  of  Chris- 
tian learning  and  activities  (see  Antioch,  School 
op;  Antioch,  Synods  or). 

Seleucus  L  Ificator  (30&-281),  the  founder,  was  a 
Macedonian,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
in  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  On  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, and  at  the  first  distribution  of  the  provinces, 
Seleucus  did  not  at  once  receive  a  separate  assign- 
ment of  territory,  but  was  attached  as  chiliarch  to 
Perdiccas,  the  "  protector  of  the  kingdom."  But 
in  321  he  obtained  Babylonia,  whence,  however,  he 
was  expelled  in  316  by  Antigonus,  but  with  the 
help  of  Ptolemy  regained  it  in  312,  thus  fixing  the 
era  of  the  Seleucids  (Oct.  1).  After  the  victory  over 
Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  301,  Syria  also  came  to  him 
as  a  part  of  his  dominions  and  Antioch  displaced 
Babylon  as  the  capital.  Meanwhile,  between  311 
and  302  he  carried  his  arms  victoriously  as  far  as 
the  Indus,  and  in  306  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
With  this  success,  he  was  too  good  a  strategist  to 
attempt  to  hold  territory  so  far  away  as  the  ex- 
treme east,  and  so  for  a  valuable  consideration  (500 
elephants)  3rielded  to  Chandragupta  (Sandracotta) 
the  northwestern  provinces  of  India.  In  the  allot- 
ment after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  Ptolemy  had  received 
Gcele-Syria  and  Palestine,  territory  which  Seleucus 
coveted,  and  in  a  momentary  panic  had  withdrawn. 
Seleucus  claimed  this  as  forfeited,  but  Ptolemy  again 
assumed  control  in  spite  of  Seleucus'  protests,  and 
the  regions  became  anew  the  source  of  strife  for  a 
century  between  Egypt  and  Syria  (see  Ptolemy). 
In  the  contests  which  continued  between  those  who 
were  striving  for  Alexander's  empire,  Seleucus  made 
constant  gains,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  all  of  Asia 
Minor  except  the  extreme  northeastern  portion 
bordering  on  Armenia  came  into  his  possession; 
but  this  was  really  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength,  as  the  histoiy  of  the  following  reigns 
demonstrates.  Meanwhile  he  was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  in 
attempts  at  cementing  the  unrelated  parts.  He 
was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunos,  son  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  in  281.    He  was  a  good  administrator. 
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an  able  statesman,  generous  and  open  as  a  man, 
withal  a  patron  of  art,  trade,  and  agriculture. 

Antiochos  L  Soter  (281-261),  son  of  Seleueus, 
found  that  instead  of  coming  quietly  into  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  be  would  have  to  fight  for  it. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  assassination  of  Seleueus 
by  the  freebooting  Ptolemy  Ceraunos  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  leading  personage  in  the  East  and  the 
affording  thus  of  an  opportunity  for  carving  a  king- 
dom for  himself.  The  effect  was  to  throw  the  en- 
tire Greek  world  into  a  turmoil,  with  the  various 
Greek  aspirants  or  monarchs  attempting  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  situation.  Antiochus  I.  had  been 
trained  both  in  war  and  in  government.  When  his 
father  was  killed,  he  was  at  work  in  his  province 
(Babylonia),  and  his  hold  upon  the  East  was  firm 
because  of  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  one  of 
their  own  race  (his  mother  was  an  Iranian) .  Ptolemy 
was  prevented  from  more  than  a  half-hearted  bid 
for  the  kingdom  by  troubles  at  home.  The  real 
seat  of  war  was  Asia  Minor,  and  the  situation  there 
was  complicated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls — 
the  ancestors  of  the  Galatians  to  whom  Paul  car- 
ried the  Gospel  and  wrote  his  epistle  (cf.  W.  M. 
Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  105  et 
passim.  New  York,  1893).  In  spite  of  some  vic- 
tories (Antiochus  is  said  to  have  won  his  title  of 
Soter  by  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls),  Asia  Minor  was  in 
part  lost  to  Syria,  and  the  Seleudd  possesions  there 
constantly  dwindled  under  the  attacks  of  Mace- 
donians and  Egyptians,  the  whole  north  of  that 
region  was  also  lost  to  the  Armenians.  War  with 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  also  intervened,  the  theater 
being  liie  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
southeastern  Asia  Minor. 

Antiochus  IL  Theos  (261-246)  was  the  second  son 
of  Soter,  the  eldest  son  having  been  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  executed.  The  war  with  Egypt  con- 
tinued with  varjring  fortune  until  the  marriage  of 
Antiochus  with  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  when  his  former  wife  Laodioe  was 
formally  divorced  and  banished.  History  does  not 
give  a  very  clear  picture  of  this  king.  He  is  por- 
trayed as  sensuous  and  debauched,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  flattery  which  produced  his  name  Theos 
("  Gk)d  ").  He  seems  to  have  practically  deserted 
Berenice  for  Laodioe,  and  died  at  Ephesus,  possi- 
bly poisoned  by  Laodice,  who  feared  for  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son.  His  death  brought  new  turmoil 
to  the'  kingdom,  the  two  queens  striving  for  their 
offspring.  Berenice  proclaimed  her  infant  son  king 
in  Antioch,  and  he  was  slain  within  a  few  days  whUe 
she  herself  fell  soon  by  an  assassin.  Laodioe,  in 
Ephesus,  proclaimed  her  son. 

Seleueus  XL  Callinicus  (246-226).  The  assas- 
sination of  Berenice  and  her  son  brought  her 
brother  Ptolemy  III.  from  E^ypt  to  avenge  her 
death,  and  there  resulted  his  famous  march 
through  Asia  (see  Ptolemy),  as  well  as  conquests 
in  Asia  Minor  of  Seleucid  possessions  there. 
The  queen  mother  of  Callinicus  was  holding  por- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  really  for  her  younger  son  An- 
tiochus Hierax,  who  rebelled  against  Callinicus 
while  the  latter  was  recovering  a  part  of  his  eastern 
kingdom.  Eventually  Mithridates  of  Pontus  in- 
tervened in  Asia  Minor  sgainst  Callinicus,  who  was 


attempting  to  subdue  his  brother,  and  that  regiis 
was  virtually  lost  to  the  SeleuddflB;  in  the  Elast  Cal- 
linicus had  only  partially  recovered  his  poaseaaoni 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia  being  established  there. 
when  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horae. 

Selencos  HL  (Ceimanus)  Soter  (226-223),  son  d 
Callinicus,  thus  succeeded  to  a  difficult  positicm. 
He  attempted  to  recover  Asia  Minor,  and  was  Tar- 
ring there  when  he  fell,  probably  a  victini  to  coe- 
spirators  in  his  own  camp. 

Antk>ch  HL  Magnus  (22a-187),  younger  son  d 
Callinicus,  was  in  Babylon  when  his  predeceasor  fell 
He  was  called  at  once  into  action  to  repel  assaultf 
upon  his  realm  from  foes  without  and  to  put  dovn 
rebels  from  within,  assailing  the  eastern  portion  d 
his  kingdom.  After  succeeding  there,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  loof- 
contested  Cosle-Syria  and  Palestine  offered  by 
Theodotus,  governor  of  Ccele-Syria,  when  Ptolemr 
Philopator  had  disregarded  his  merits  and  permitteii 
court  jealousies  to  influence  him.  Antiochus  at 
once  recovered  parts  of  the  Phenician  litter^, 
which  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  opa> 
tions  which  was  to  win  Egyptian  possessions  in 
Asia  for  Syria.  Continued  success  attended  hire 
till,  at  the  battle  of  Raphia  in  217,  he  suffered  s 
disastrous  defeat,  which,  however,  Ptolemy  dii 
not  follow  up.  Antiochus  used  the  respite  to  re^r^ 
his  strength,  this  time  employing  his  forces  in  the 
recovery  of  central  Asia  Minor,  which  he  accom- 
plished by  213.  Before  undertaking  the  more  dL«- 
tant  parts  of  the  work  in  his  plans  of  campaign,  be 
associated  his  son  Antiochus  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  ruler  in  the  capital  in  case  of 
accident.  In  212  he  turned  to  the  East — ^to  Ar- 
menia, eastem  Iran,  Parthia,  and  Bactria — and 
penetrated  to  northern  India,  subduing  states  that 
had  revolted,  making  tributazy  those  which  wer? 
on  the  fringes  of  his  empire,  and  binding  the  pettj 
kings,  whom  he  left  on  their  thrones,  to  his  inters 
either  by  matrimonial  alliances  or  by  indebtedness 
to  his  magnanimity.  By  these  exploits,  in  which  b? 
manifested  a  moderation  equalled  only  by  his  states- 
manship as  exemplified  by  his  treatment  of  tb? 
once  hostile  kings,  he  won  the  title  of  Magnus.  Ib 
the  East  he  had  practically  reconstituted  the  em- 
pire of  Alexander.  One  blot  stands  to  his  discredit 
in  that  he  set  the  example,  to  be  followed  by  aemeril 
of  his  successors,  of  pillage  of  temples  in  his  seixias 
of  the  treasure  of  the  temple  of  Anaitis  (Aine)  &i 
Ecbatana.  This  act  was  impolitic,  raising  agaiD^ 
him  the  hatred  of  the  worshipers,  and  the  practi^ 
was  to  cause  infinite  trouble  to  his  descendants^ 
In  204  he  returned  to  Syria  proper,  but  not  to  re$t. 
With  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  and  tk 
accession  of  the  infant  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  in 
Egypt,  the  time  seemed  ripe  to  realise  the  loog- 
halted  ambitions  of  Syria  for  the  possession  d 
Palestine.  This  he  achieved,  making,  however,  s 
matrimonial  alliance  with  Ptolemy  by  betrothifif 
to  the  latter  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  rer?- 
nues  of  the  conquered  territory  as  dowry.  He  neT. 
attacked  Asia  Minor  to  enlaige  his  holdings  that 
(19^198);  at  this  moment  the  Egyptian-Gre^ 
general  Scopas  attempted  to  recover  Palestine  iiS 
the  Ptolemies  but  was  defeated  in    the  decbivf 
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battle  at  Pandas  which  tenninated  Egjrptian  rule 
in  Asia  (108).  The  next  year  Antiochus  carried  fur- 
ther his  assault  upon  Asia  Minor  by  sea  and  land, 
recovering  Ptolemaic  territory  nearly  all  the  way 
along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts.  He  then 
challenged  Rome  by  passing  into  Europe,  his  suc- 
cesses seeming  to  him  as  a  Greek  to  give  him  the 
right  to  intervene  in  the  constant  struggle  of  the 
Grecian  states  in  behalf  of  a  reunited  Greek  world. 
This  brought  a  protesting  Roman  embassy,  de- 
manding Ms  retirement  and  the  restriction  of  his 
operations  to  Asia.  But  he  assumed  to  be  the 
liberator  of  Greece  from  the  Romans,  despised  the 
Roman  power,  entered  upon  the  struggle  less  fully 
prepared  than  was  his  wont,  and  suffered  defeat  at 
ThermopylsB.  The  Romans  carried  the  war  into 
Asia,  and  Antiochus  met  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia, after  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all 
the  territory  north  of  the  Taurus  mountains,  was 
fined  15,500  talents,  and  a  laige  qiiantity  of  com. 
In  188  Antiochus  departed  to  &e  East,  and  the  re- 
port was  that  he  was  killed  while  plundering  or  on 
his  way  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Baal  at  Elymais 
(cf.  Dan.  xi.  10;  I  Mace.  viii.  6). 

Seleucus  IV.  Philopator  (187-176),  son  of  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  succeeded  to  a  difficult  task,  that 
of  recovering  the  prestige  lost  by  his  father  in  the 
contest  with  the  Romans,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  had  to  pay  the  indemnity  imposed  by  the  lat- 
ter. He  found  an  empty  treasury  (which  his  com- 
paratively peaceful  reign  succeeded  in  filling)  and 
a  consequent  advisabiHty  for  cessation  from  the 
ceaseless  wars  in  which  his  predecessors  had  en- 
gaged (cf.  Dan.  zi.  20).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  he  was  prevented  from  intervening  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greek  world  by  an  embassy  from  the  Ro- 
mans. He  is  the  king  mentioned  in  II  Mace.  iii.  as 
sending,  to  confiscate  the  money  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  his  minister  Heliodorus 
who  is  reported  to  have  entered  the  sanctuary  and 
to  have  been  prevented  by  a  terrible  apparition 
there  from  accomplishing  his  purpose.  G^  his  re- 
turn, Heliodorus  formed  a  conspiracy  and  murdered 
Seleucus,  putting  on  the  throne  the  infant  son  of 
Seleucus  (intending  thus  to  keep  the  power  in  his 
own  hands),  passing  by  the  elder  son  Demetrius  (a 
hostage  at  Rome),  and  disregarding  Antiochus  the 
brother  of  Philopator.  But  tibie  plims  of  Heliodorus 
came  to  nothing  when  Antiochus  forced  his  way  to 
the  throne. 

Antk>cho8  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164),  son  of  Anti- 
ochus ni.,  grew  up  in  Rome  where  he  was  a 
hostage;  he  accepted  Greek  dtisenship  at  Athens 
and  a  magistracy.  Interest  in  him  for  the  student 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  history  centers  in  his  de- 
termined attack  in  behalf  of  Greek  culture  and  re- 
ligion upon  Jewish  nationality,  religion,  and  Scrip- 
tures, provoking  the  uprising  which  resulted  in  the 
temporarily  brilliant  period  of  Maccabean  rule  (see 
Hasmoneans).  That  he  is  the  focus  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (q.v.)  is  now  generally  accepted,  while  his 
picture,  also  from  a  Jewish  angle  of  vision,  is  in 
I  and  II  Maccabees  (for  a  brillhmt  analysis  of  his 
character  from  a  more  than  usually  sympathetic 
point  of  view  consult  E.  R.  Bevan,  House  of  Sdeur 
CU8,  ii.  128  sqq.,  London,  1902).    When  the  stroke 


of  Heliodorus  became  known,  Epiphanes  left  for 
Syria,  aided  by  Eumenes  and  Attalus  of  Peigamene, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne, 
overcoming  opposition,  getting  rid  in  the  usual  way 
of  rivals,  and  reducing  to  quiescence  those  opposed 
to  him.  In  173  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  seek 
assiu'anoe  of  friendship,  which  was  granted  with 
some  reserve,  though  amity  was  assured.  War  with 
Egypt  was  begun  by  the  latter,  the  object  being 
the  annexation  of  the  Seleucid  empire  to  Egypt. 
But  Antiochus  made  adequate  preparation  not  only 
for  defense  but  for  aggressive  action,  associated  his 
infant  son  with  him  so  as  to  leave  a  ruler  in  case  of 
accident,  defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Pelusium, 
pushed  on  and  seized  that  frontier  fortress,  cap- 
tured Ptolemy  Philometor,  established  Seleucid 
government  at  Memphis  with  Philometor  as  vice- 
roy, and  withdrew  after  imsuccessfiilly  assailing 
Alexandria.  But  Philometor  came  to  an  agreement 
with  his  brother  to  reign  jointly,  and  Epiphanes  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  subdue  it  once  more  only  to  re- 
ceive the  Romans'  curt  order  to  withdraw  (168). 
Meanwhile  his  forces  had  been  making  a  conquest 
of  Csrprus,  whence  the  Romans  compelled  their 
withdrawal. 

The  regions  of  expansion  for  Antiochus  were  thus 
circumscribed  by  ihe  great  western  power.  But 
the  peculiar  mission  to  which  he  deemed  himself 
called  was  stUl  possible  of  exercise,  and  that  was 
the  advancement  of  Hellenic  religion  and  culture 
in  the  regions  which  were  acknowledged  as  his  own. 
He  was  especially  a  devotee  of  Zeus,  of  whom  it  is 
probable  that  he  thought  himself  an  incarnation 
(hence  his  own  title  for  himself — ^Theos  Epiphanes, 
**  God  Manifest  ")•  Among  the  Jews,  through  the 
favor  of  the  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  and  S3rria  and 
under  the  constant  pressure  of  contact  and  the  pass 
to  favor  which  a  tendency  to  adopt  Greek  culture 
put  in  the  hands  of  apostate  Jews,  the  drift  was 
almost  away  from  their  own  national  religion. 
Onias  had  been  overthrown  as  high  priest  by  Jesus 
(175),  who  changed  his  name  to  the  Greek  Jason, 
and  was  in  turn  outbid  for  the  priesthood  by  an- 
other Jew  with  a  Greek  name,  Menelaos.  Greek 
sports  and  exercises  had  been  introduced  for  Jew- 
ish youth,  and  some  even  were  ashamed  of  Jewish 
parentage  and  sought  to  eliminate  the  marks  of  it. 
Of  course  the  nation  at  large  had  not  gone  over  to 
Hellenism,  though  there  was  a  large  drift  and  it 
might  have  come  to  that.  But  a  report  during  the 
king's  Egyptian  campaign  that  Jerusalem  had  de- 
clared for  Ptolemy  led  Antiochus  to  sate  his  ven- 
geance for  defeated  plans  upon  the  Jews.  The  fact 
that  the  Hellenism  of  Menelaos  had  led  to  this  was 
probably  fuel  to  the  flame  of  his  anger.  He  first 
punished  Jerusalem  as  a  rebellious  city;  later  he 
determined  upon  making  it  a  stronghold  of  his  king- 
dom as  an  outpost  against  Egypt,  and  to  make  it 
safe  it  was  to  be  Hellenized.  The  Jewish  religion 
was  to  be  blotted  out,  the  Temple  was  plundered 
and  converted  into  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Olympios, 
the  worship  of  Dionysos  was  introduced,  the  Jews 
were  to  sacrifice  to  heathen  deities  and  eat  sacri- 
ficed swine,  while  their  books  were  to  be  destro3red. 
These  measures  were  enforced  by  frequent  masssr 
cres.    Such  measures  as  these  with  a  people  like  the 
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Jews,  always  ready  to  be  arouaed  into  fanaticism, 
cemented  ^e  party  opposed  to  Hellenism,  caused 
revolt  in  those  who  were  wavering  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  national  faith,  and  led  by  degrees  from 
passive  to  the  active  resistance  which  culminated 
in  the  Maccabean  revolt  and  later  in  deliverance 
and  autonomy  for  the  nation  (see  Israel,  History 
OF,  I.,  §  11;  Hasmoneans,  §  1).  Antiochus  left 
the  carrying-out  of  this  policy  to  Lysias,  one  of  his 
council  and  a  general  of  his  army,  and  in  165-165 
started  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  ex]>edition  to 
the  East.  That  he  was  impelled  to  this  by  an  empty 
treasury  is  almost  certain.  He  had  posed  as  a  pa- 
tron of  Hellenism  not  only  by  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Jews,  but  by  his  laige  expenditures  for 
temples  to  Greek  deities,  and  not  less  by  his  ex- 
tension of  the  city  of  Antioch,  and  by  the  rebuild- 
ing and  readomment  of  cities  in  the  East.  Thus 
he  began  the  erection  of  an  incomparably  splendid 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens,  which  was  not  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (130  a.d.).  Indeed,  his 
central  thought  along  these  lines  was  evidently  to 
unify  his  Idngdom  by  means  of  Greek  culture 
(I  Ifacc.  i.  41).  Besides  these  expenditures,  he  had 
spent  laige  sums  on  Greek  celebrations,  and  thus 
left  an  empty  treasury  where  he  had  found  a  full  one. 
The  report  as  to  his  death  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  an  attempt  to  loot 
a  temple  of  Anaitis,  and  that  soon  after  he  was 
seised  with  some  sudden  malady — epilepsy  or  apo- 
plexy— and  died  at  the  Persian  town  of  Taba  165- 
164  (II  Mace.  ix.  7). 

Antioch  V.  Eupator  (164-162)  had  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  government,  but  during  his 
term  Lysias  was  the  r^  ruler.  The  first  result  of 
the  death  of  Epiphanes  was  that  in  Palestine  the 
proscription  of  the  Jewish  religidn  as  such  ceased, 
probably  because  Lysias  had  seen  that  by  such 
means  the  people  would  best  be  reduced  to  quiet- 
ness. In  Dec.,  164,  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was  re- 
newed in  the  Temple.  But  the  contest  had  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  in  which  not  merely  religion  but 
nationalism  was  the  issue.  The  Syrians  were  prac- 
tically forced,  by  the  excesses  of  the  Jews  in  pun- 
ishing apostates,  to  carry  on  the  war;  the  Maccabees 
sustained  a  severe  reverse  in  163  at  Beth-zur,  and 
Jerusalem  was  besieged.  An  attempt  by  a  certain 
Philip  to  seize  the  Syrian  throne  compelled  Lysias  to 
make  terms  with  the  Jews,  leaving  a  Syrian  guard 
in  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem.  He  hastened  back 
to  meet  Philip,  whom  he  defeated.  Meanwhile 
Demetrius  I.  had  escaped  from  Rome,  seized  the 
throne,  and  had  both  Eupator  and  Lysias  beheaded. 

Demetrius  L  Soter  (162-150),  son  of  Seleucus  IV. 
Philopator,  attempted  while  still  at  Rome  to  se- 
cure the  consent  of  the  senate  to  his  return  and 
assumption  of  the  throne.  But  the  Romans  pre- 
ferred the  weakness  of  a  court  cabal  in  the  East 
(which  would  give  opportunity  for  intervention) 
to  control  by  a  single  hand  which  gave  promise  of 
firmness.  lSx>cra6tination  resulted,  and  Demetrius 
took  the  veiled  hint  of  Polybius  that  action  was 
better  than  diplomacy.  Accordingly  he  escaped 
from  Rome,  relied  upon  the  inherent  loyalty  of  the 
East  to  his  house  as  against  the  palace  camarilla 
headed  by  Lysias,  and  was  not  disappointed.    The 


anny  seised  and  at  a  hint  slew  Lysias  and  Eupa- 
tor, and  Syria  proper  acclaimed  the  new  jdii| 
Rome  was  not  pleased,  however,  and  permitted  i 
certain  Timarchus  to  assume  kingship  over  the 
Modes;  but  Demetrius  soon  disposed  of  Timarchi^ 
and  continued  the  process  of  making  sure  his  cot- 
trol  of  those  regions.  In  Judea  strife  was  continu- 
ing between  the  Greek  party  and  the  nationalists, 
and  the  former  appealed  to  Demetrius  for  support; 
the  latter  estabheiied  Alcimus,  the  spokesman  ct 
the  Greek  party,  as  high  priest,  and  sent  Nicamr 
against  the  Maccabees.  In  the  enwiing  coa^ 
Judas  gained  his  last  great  victory  over  Nican^, 
and  followed  this  up  by  appealing  to  Rome.  But 
while  the  embassy  was  on  its  way  Demetrius  sat 
Bacchides  with  a  strong  force,  and  he  defeated  aod 
slew  Judas,  established  a  chain  of  forts  to  hold  tbf 
Jews  within  bounds,  includiog  the  Acra  at  Jeni^ 
lem,  which  long  remained  a  menace  to  the  city 
Encouraged  by  his  successes  elsewhere,  Demetrio? 
intervened  in  Asia  Minor,  but  at  length  was  disas- 
trously defeated.  His  opponents  there  retorted  by 
putting  forth  Alexander  Balas  as  a  claimant  to  tii^ 
throne  (153),  asserting  that  he  was  the  second  sts 
of  Antiochus.  The  new  claimant  won  over  the  Ro- 
man senate,  and  during  the  subsequent  confiitrt 
Demetrius  fell  and  Alexander  became  king. 

Alexander  L  Balas  (Theopator  Euergetes;  150- 
145)  was  assisted  in  overthro\«ing  Demetrius  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  k 
married.  Alexander's  purpose  in  gaining  the  crowB 
seemed  from  the  issue  merely  the  opportunity  f(? 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure.  Government  was 
turned  over  to  his  minister  Ammonius,  whose  crimen 
were  legion  and  inflamed  the  people.  Meanwhile 
the  Jews  under  Jonathan  and  Simon  were  makii^ 
capital  out  of  the  conditions  and  the  rivalry  d 
kings  in  Syria.  While  Balas  and  Demetrius  wer? 
striving  for  the  throne,  both  were  bidding  for  the 
support  of  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  accepted  ea<i 
of  the  concessions  made  by  either  of  the  parties. 
So  it  came  about  that  Jonathan  became  high  priest 
the  Hellenistic  party  in  Judea  became  practically 
extinct,  the  garrisons  from  the  border  fortresses 
were  withdrawn,  though  that  in  the  Acra  at  Jen- 
salem  still  remained;  while  the  Jews  were  more 
closely  bound  together  by  the  newly  recognizee 
high-priestly  status  of  the  Hasmoneans.  In  14S- 
147  Demetrius  IL  Ificator,  the  son  of  Demetricf 
Soter,  a  boy  of  foiu-teen,  was  put  forward  as  a 
claimant  to  the  Syrian  throne,  and  the  Philistine 
cities  declared  for  him.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
faithful  to  Alexander,  defeated  the  army  raised  in 
the  Philistine  territory,  and  so  protected  Alexan- 
der's southern  approaches.  Ptolemy  Philomet(S' 
again  intervened,  this  time  in  favor  finally  of  De- 
metrius, occupied  Antioch,  and,  himself  rejecting 
the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Syria,  conferred  it  upoc 
Demetrius  (145),  Alexander  and  Philometor  both 
losing  their  lives  as  a  result  of  the  later  phases  d 
the  conflict. 

From  this  time  the  story  of  Syria  is  that  of  » 
series  of  struggles  for  the  throne  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  claims  more  or  less  direct,  two  Bnd 
even  three  kioglets  at  a  time  exerciang  authoritr 
over  parts  of  the  realm  or  retiring  to  gather  strength 
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for  a  new  essay  at  power.      Demetrius  IL  Nicator 
C 145-138,  128-124)  was  practically  maintained  on 
the  throne  by  the  Cretan  mercenaries,  of  evil  fame, 
ivho  had  assisted  to  place  him  there,  who,  with 
Jewish  contingents,  rioted  in  Antioch  and  boasted 
of   the  slaughter  of  the  gentiles  wrought  there. 
Xryphon,  one  of  the  generals  of  Balas,  disputed  the 
reign  of  Nicator,  setting  up  Antiochos  VL  Theos 
Spiphanes  llionystts   (145-?),   son  of    Alexander 
fialas,  in  Antioch  while  Demetrius  ruled  in  Seleucia. 
The  gains  of  the  Jews  seemed  dangerous  to  Tryphon, 
and  he  treacherously  captured  Jonathan  the  Macca- 
bee  and  slew  him,  hoping  thus  to  leave  the  Jews 
-without  a  leader  and  at  his  mercy.    This  alienated 
trhe  Jews  under  the  unexpected  leadership  of  Simon, 
Tvho  espoused  the  cause  of  Demetrius.    About  14^ 
142  Tryphon  had  the  young  Antiochus  assassinated 
and  himself  aspired  to  the  throne,  hoping  to  found 
a  new  dynasty.    About  140  Demetrius  determined 
upon  a  campaign  in  the  East  to  recover  that  region 
from  the  Parthians;  but  he  was  captured  by  them 
(138)  and  held  a  close  prisoner.    This  seemed  to 
leave  Tryphon  a  clear  field.     But  Antiochus  VIL 
Sidetes  (138-128),  younger  son  of  Demetrius  I., 
had  grown  up  in  Side  of  Pamphylia.    When  his 
brother  was  captured  in  Parthia,  he  entered  Seleu- 
cia as  the  rightful  king,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
Seleucid  the  backing  of  Tryphon  fell  away  while  he 
was  himself  captured  and  forced  to  commit  suicide. 
During  the  reign  of  Sidetes  the  genius  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  shone  out  with  a  dying  gleam.    The  gains  of 
the  Jews  had  been  enormous  through  the  bidding 
of  rival  claimants  to  the  S3rrian  throne  and  their 
own  seizure  of  opportunities.     They  had  gained 
territory  never  before  in  possession  of  Hebrews. 
Sidetes  demanded  indemnity  for  their  conquests, 
which  Simon  attempted  to  meet  with  commercial 
bargaining.     In  134  Sidetes  sent  an  army  which 
besieged  Jerusalem  and  put  the  Jews  in  a  humbler 
frame  of  mind,  yet  without  raising  fanatical  opposi- 
tion.   He  then  set  out  for  Parthia  to  recover  the 
Cast  and  release  his  brother.*    Successful  at  first, 
in  the  end  he  was  defeated  and  slain.    Meanwhile, 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict  the  Parthian 
king  had  released  Demetrius,  and  later  attempted 
to  recapture  him.     The  latter,   having  regained 
Syria,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Egypt  to  restore 
his  motheivin-law  Cleopatra  against  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.     But  he  was  checked  at  Pelusium,  while 
Syria  revolted  against  him  as  soon  as  he  left,  Alex- 
ander Zabinas  (12^122)  being  put  forth  as  a  pre- 
tender by  Eueigetes;  Demetrius  was  defeated,  be- 
came a  fugitive,  and  fell  at  Tyre.    Under  Cleopatra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  struggle  went 
on  between  the  house  of  Seleucus  and  Alexander. 
Seleucus  V.  (125-124),  son  of  Nicator,  was  assassin- 
ated, possibly   by  order   of   Cleopatra,  while  his 
brother,  Antiochus    Vm.    Giypos    (125-124-113; 
1 1 1-96)  defeated  Zabinas  and  ended  his  reign.   Geo- 
patra  then  attempted  to  poison  him  but  was  caught 
in  her  own  device  (1217).    Grypos  amused  himself 
vnth  feasts,  imtilAntbchus  IX.  Cyzicenus  (113-05), 
his  half-brother,  assailed  him  and  compelled  him 
temporarily  to  withdraw  (113);  but  two  years  later 
he  returned  and  recovered  all  but  Ccele-Syria,  which 
Cyzioenus  held.   The  rival  kings  died  within  a  year 


of  each  other,  both  probably  by  violent  deaths; 
then  the  sons  of  Grypos  (Seleucus  VL,  Antiochus 
XL,  Philip,  Demetrius  m.  Eucarus,  and  Anti- 
ochus Xn.)  fought  with  the  son  of  (Cyzicenus  (An- 
tiochus X.  Busebes).  In  the  m^l^  Tigranes  of 
Armenia  captured  ihe  kingdom  and  held  it  (8^ 
60),  but  in  60  the  Roman  Lucullus  permitted  An- 
tiochus XQL  Asiaticus  to  sit  on  the  throne.  In  65 
Pompey  made  Syria  a  Roman  province. 

Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bibuoobapbt:  As  flouroes  raooune  should  be  had  to  CIO 
and  CIS;  C.  Michel,  Reeueil  tPinaeriptiona  greequea,  Paris, 
1000;  to  the  historical  works  of  Polybius,  Appian,  Strabo, 
the  younger  Pliny  iHi$l.  naturalU),  Isidore  (.Stathmoi  Par' 
tkikot),  the  Ckronieorum  libri  duo  of  Eusebius  (which  oonr 
tains  some  sources  otherwise  lost);  and  from  the  Jewish 
side  the  AntiqviUieB  and  War  of  Josephus,  and  I  and 
II  Maccabees.  For  the  English  reader  a  splendid  work 
is  available  in  E.  R.  Bevan,  Hoiue  of  Sdeueua,  2  vols., 
London,  1902.  Of  singular  value  for  completeness  and 
exactness  are:  J.  0.  Dro3rsen,  GeaehichU  dea  HdUnUmua, 
2  vols.,  Hambuig,  1836-43;  B.  Niese,  OesehiehU  der  orio- 
chisehen  and  makedoniachen  Staaten  aeit  der  Schlacht  bti 
ChAronea,  3  parts,  Qotha,  1893-1003.  Other  literature 
bearing  on  the  subject  is:  L.  Flathe,  OeaehiehU  Mae&- 
doniena  und  der  Reiehe  welche  von  fnakedoniachen  KOnigen 
b^erraeht  wurden,  vol.  ii.,  Leipsic,  1834;  H.  F.  Clinton, 
Faati  HeUenici,  pp.  310-350.  Oxford,  1851;  A.  P.  Stan- 
ley. Hiat.  oftheJewiah  Church,  pp.  285-396,  London.  1877; 
E.  Babeion,  Catalogue  dea  monnaiea  orecquea.  Lea  Rota 
da  Syrie,  d^AmUniet  ei  de  Commagene,  Paris,  1890;  A. 
Kuhn,  BeUrage  aw  Geachichte  der  Sdeukiden  .  .  .  IS^ 
164*  Altkiroh,  1891;  F.  Susemihl,  GeachidUe  der  griech- 
iadien  Litteratur  in  der  Alexandrinerxeitt  2  vols.,  Leipsic* 
1891-92  (gives  excellent  sidelights);  A.  Holm,  Orieehiache 
Geachichte,  vol.  iv.,  Berlin,  1894,  Eng.  transl.,  Hiat.  o/ 
Greece,  vol.  iv.,  London,  1898  (comprehensive);  H.  Will- 
rich,  Juden  und  Griechen  twr  der  makkabAiaehen  Erhdfung, 
Qdttingen,  1895;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  GreeX:  Life  and  Thought, 
London,  1896;  S.  Mathews,  Hiat.  of  New  Teatament  Timea 
in  Paleatine,  chaps.  i.-vi.,  new  ed..  New  York,  1910;  O. 
Hoelscher,  PalAatina  in  der  peraiadien  und  hetleniatiachen 
Zeit,  Berlin,  1903;  P.  Barry,  in  JBL,  xxix  (1910),  126-138: 
Scharer,  Geachichte,  i.  166  sqq.,  Eng.  transl.,  I.,  L  169  sqq. 
For  the  Jewish  side  use  may  be  made  of  the  literature  on 
the  period  indicated  imder  Abab,  and  Israel,  Histobt  of 
(some  exact  references  will  be  found  to  this  literature  in 
C.  F.  Kent,  Hiat.  ofJewiah  People,  p.  367.  New  York,  1899); 
and  of  the  later  commentaries  on  Daniel  and  on  I  and  II 
Maccabees.  The  history  of  Egypt  and  Syria  so  interlaced 
during  tius  period  that  the  literature  given  under  ProuiMT 
will  be  found  illuminative  for  the  most  part. 

SBLF-DEFEIfSB:  A  term  of  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  ethics,  requiring  a  different  treatment 
in  each.  In  law  it  is  an  act  which  has  the  outward 
form  of  a  penal  offense,  but  instead  of  being  penal 
it  is  permissible  and  justifiable — a  defense  which  is 
requisite  in  order  to  ward  off  an  illegal  attack  of 
which  there  is  immediate  danger.  The  danger  may 
be  of  loss  of  life,  bodily  injury,  or  injury  to  honor 
or  property.  The  defense  may  go  to  the  length  of 
killing  the  aggressor,  even  without  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  good  that  is  threatened;  but  excess 
beyond  a  reasonable  measure  of  defense  involves 
guilt,  though  not  penal,  in  view  of  the  alarm  caused 
in  the  one  threatened.  In  the  political  field  the 
question  of  self-defense  assumes  importance  in  de- 
ciding the  justification  of  war  or  revolution.  In  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  question  {Etkik,  II., 
ii.  265  sqq.)  Hans  Lassen  Martensen  is  inclined  to 
justify  revolutions  of  a  national  character,  such  as 
the  revolt  of  the  Low  Oountries  against  Spanish 
domination,  as  cases  in  which  a  nation  is  defending 
its  life. 
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From  the  purely  ethical  Btandpoint,  penonal  self • 
defenae  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty,  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  defenae  of  life  or  female  honor  (R. 
Rothe,  Ethik,  ii.  (  804).  If  life  is  attacked  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  not  be  defended  by  flight  or 
by  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  if 
no  purpose  is  served  by  its  sacrifice  except  the  per- 
mission of  a  crime,  then  the  one  attacked  has  the 
duty  of  opposing  not  violence  to  violence,  but  right 
to  violence.  The  individual  is  here  fighting  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  social  rights,  and  for  moral 
principle.  Martyrdom  is  a  different  case;  here  the 
duty  of  bearing  witness  to  divine  truth  rises  above 
the  duty  of  self-preservation  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  value  of  the  truth  of  God  above  the  life  of 
sense.  The  defense  of  other  goods  than  life  and  the 
sexual  honor  is  morally  not  so  universal  a  duty,  and 
the  measures  of  self-defense  should  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  value  of  the  thing  threatened.  The  Bible 
contains  no  prohibition  of  self-defense;  ICatt.  v. 
3^30  can  not  be  adduced  under  the  conditions 
here  laid  down,  and  Ex.  xxii.  2,  3  is  not  a  general 
moral  precept  but  a  regulation  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  action  of  Peter  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
was  from  his  point  of  view  justifiable  self-defense; 
the  special  reason  for  Christ's  rebuke  of  it  is  obvi- 
ous. Ethical  and  juridical  constructions  diverge 
on  this  matter.  In  all  instances  the  moral  sense 
must  intensify  the  consciousness  of  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  tiie  law  makes  concessions  in  self-de- 
fense which  are  untenable  in  moral  judgment. 

(KaBL  BUBGEBt.) 

SBLF-DBIIIAL:  A  term,  the  exact  adversative 
of  Selfishness  (q.v.),  expressing  the  reference  ci 
human  will  and  desire  not  to  self  but  to  the  altruistic 
object  (Matt.  x.  38-30,  xvi.  24-25;  Biark  viii.  34- 
36;  Luke  ix.  23-24).  It  represents  a  New-Testa- 
ment idea  {ameiathai;  apameisthai).  Of  self-denial 
in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  enjoined  it  upon  his 
followers  the  world  before  him  was  unconscious, 
and  outside  of  him  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  Self- 
denial  demands  nothing  less  than  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  self  and  the  deliverance  of  the  will  from 
the  false  egoistic  center,  thereby  virtually  abolish- 
ing or  losing  the  natural  life  and  gaining  a  new  true 
life-center,  by  joining  the  will  with  the  divine,  or 
having  one's  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God  (Col.  iii.  3), 
not  living  for  self  but  Christ  (II  Cor.  v.  15;  df. 
Gal.  ii.  20).  It  involves  the  exercise  of  a  lifetime. 
Its  first  appearance  is  in  repentance.  When  the 
divine  Spirit  takes  hold  of  man,  he  is  thrown  into 
self-conflict.  An  inclination  to  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  him  awakens  the  desire  or  will  to  escape 
from  the  carnal  self.  This  willing  is  as  yet  wedc, 
but  God  permits  the  upright  to  conquer.  Regen- 
eration takes  place,  and  self-denial  becomes  a  daily 
exercise  and  enters  into  every  contested  act  or  step 
that  makes  for  righteousness  and  holiness.  It  is 
thus  the  inner  principle  of  Christian  discipleship. 
With  a  daily  self-abnegation  and  crucifying  of  the 
flesh,  the  new  life  in  Christ  grows,  increases  in 
strength,  and  reaches  a  more  and  more  complete 
character.  Self-denial  becomes  habitual.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  prescribe  a  law 
to  self-denial  and  convert  it  into  a  work  of  merit. 


As  a  product  of  the  freedom  of  the  res^nerate  h 
possesses  ethical  value,  and  is  an  important  mesa 
to  the  promotion  of  Christian  unity,  in  the  suppiw 
sion  of  all  the  motives  that  violate  brotherly  love 
and  the  alternative  advancement  of  the  gentleoes 
that  overcomes  an  erring  one,  the  humility  th^t 
serves,  and  the  fidelity  that  yields  in  order  to  wio. 

(KaBL   BUROSBt) 

Bibuoobafbt:  H.  MarteoMn,  Chrutian  Stkic*,  u.  411. 
Edinboxih,  1882;  I.  A.  Domer,  SyMem  of  Chrittia 
Bthiet,  pp.  378  iqq..  New  Yoric.  1887;  J.  Kdetlo. 
Chrialliehs  Btha,  pp.  74,  110.  123,  197-198,  BezUo. 
1800;  the  literature  under  SsLFiSBinas;  and  the  lexieaa 
under  flpr«i9#u,  AvapratviM. 

SBLFISHIIBSS:  A  term  of  late  origin  fts*  s 
conception  of  great  antiquity,  which  Tnean.s,  more 
appropriately  than  "  egoism,"  the  exclusive  refer- 
ence of  human  will  and  desire  to  self  in  contrast 
with  the  love  and  obedience  by  which  man  is  obli- 
gated to  God  by  virtue  of  his  created  characts 
(cf.  Sblt-Dsnial).  This  abnormal  tendency  znsy 
be  regarded  dogmatically  as  the  fundamental  sn; 
ethicfJly,  as  the  root  of  sinful  development*  and  u 
the  concomitant  and  undercurrent  of  all  natural 
morality.  Man  as  a  dual  being,  in  his  personalitj 
akin  with  God,  and  identified  on  the  one  side  witii 
the  world,  had  the  duty  and  privilege  of  nudntaifi- 
ing  feUowiship  with  God  by  free  grateful  love,  and 
first  of  consecrating  himself  to  God,  and  then  by 
faithful  service  of  sustaining  the  world  in  obedience 
toward  God  and  likewise  sanctifying  it  for  him.  In 
the  faithful  pursuit  of  this  mission,  the  image  of 
God  was  to  be  realised  in  him,  as  the  end  of  hii 
life  and  development.  How  he  departed  from  this 
original  career  set  before  him  is  a  matter  that  per- 
tains  to  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil.  Attenticsi 
is  caUed  here  only  to  the  d^erenoe  between  the 
idea  that  selfishness  is  the  root  of  an  (J.  Mullo') 
and  its  alternative,  that  it  originated  from  sense 
(R.  Rothe).  As  by  a  false  self-assertion  man  sought 
his  own  life  and,  independently  of  God,  yielded  to 
the  temptations  to  be  like  God,  he  released  the  imr 
pulses  of  sensuousness  within  (Gen.  iii.).  Spiritual 
apostasy  from  God  resulted  in  sensual  indinatioD 
toward  the  world.  Man  who,  by  self-exaltation, 
seeks  to  force  his  own  salvation  instead  of  acoeptizii 
it  from  above,  brings  upon  himself  the  punishment 
of  self-humiliation.  He  becomes  a  slave  to  carnsl' 
ity  and  appetite.  The  development  springing  from 
this  perverse  tendency  of  selfishness  may  assume 
either  of  two  commutable  and  multitudinously  in- 
tersecting directions — ^the  passion  of  a<>Ti«in^l  indul- 
gence and  spiritual  pride.  The  sensualist  pursues 
happiness  by  seeking  to  conquer  the  world  and 
finding  satisfaction  in  its  goods  and  joys.  From 
this  arises  the  so-called  '*  battle  for  existence," 
offered  as  a  hypothesis  for  the  history  of  human 
development.  The  elements  of  truth  in  this  are 
that  selfishness  recognises  no  social  obligatioD. 
Spiritual  pride,  on  the  other  hand,  feigns  to  despi^ 
selfishness,  and  aspires  to  satisfaction  in  an  assumed 
spiritual  perfection.  Its  motives  are  the  caocdi 
of  knowledge  and  the  passion  to  rule.  The  soisaai 
man  is  not  without  pride,  setting  up  his  theory  d 
self-justification;  and  spiritual  pride  frequentij 
suffers     most    humiliating    disasters     when    the 
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suppressed    and     despised     sensuality    reasserts 
itself. 

The  coarse  and  common  sins  classify  themselves 
under  sensuality^  the  more  refined  and  spiritual 
ones  under  pride.  Self  is  in  all  instances  central; 
love  of  God  is  in  all  its  forms  negated  and  excluded, 
while  the  morality  based  on  egoism  is  atheistic. 
The  effort  to  oppose  a  coarse  flftlfifthnesH  to  a  ''  ra- 
tional self-love  "  which  places  the  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  self  uppermost  but  concedes  also  some- 
thing similar  to  others,  may  be  taken  as  a  disguise 
of  its  real  natiu«  and  a  dissembling  of  virtue.  Its 
egoism  is  chiefly  commercial.  live  and  let  live  is 
its  maxim.  In  family-life  selfishness  ascends  even 
as  far  as  heroism  or  self-sacrifice.  Parents  deny 
themselves  to  accumulate  for  their  offspring  or 
provide  for  their  education.  In  the  aristocracy  all 
is  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  name.  Am- 
bition in  knowledge,  art,  and  statesmanship  is  vir- 
tually self-seeking.  Even  piety  is  not  inaccessible 
to  it.  Here  it  appears  in  both  forms;  passion  of 
spiritual  indulgence  and  self-righteousness.  Not 
content  with  simple  Biblical  fare,  it  drags  worldly 
affectations  and  modes  into  the  religious  life.  Self- 
righteousness  is  the  root  of  Pharisaism;  and  how  in- 
eradicably  it  is  embedded  in  the  human  heart  is 
illustrated  in  Christian  history  and  human  experi- 
ence. In  the  last  accoimt,  selfishness  rewards  its 
votaries  with  death.  Seeking  to  save  their  lives  they 
shall  lose  them.  (Kabl  BxTBQEBt.) 

Bibuoobapht:  R.  Rothe,  TheoU)g%sehe  Ethik,  vol.  i.,  Wit- 
tenberg. 1867;  A.  Wuttke.  Chrittian  Ethiet,  i.  175,  ii.  165, 
New  York.  1876;  J.  MQller.  Lehre  von  der  SUnde,  ii.  3-4, 
Bzeslau,  183(^-44.  Eng.  tranal.,  2  vols.,  Edinbuxi^,  1877; 
I.  A.  Domer,  ChriaUiche  OlavbeiuHehre^  ii.  §  177,  2  vols., 
Berlin.  1886,  Eng.  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1880-82;  idem, 
Syatem  of  Christian  Ethics,  pp.  378  sqq.,  New  York,  1887; 
A.  H.  Strong,  PkUoBophy  and  Rdigion,  pp.  450-457,  ib. 
1888;  H.  L.  Martensen,  Ethik,  i.  132  sqq.,  Berlin,  1894, 
Eng.  transl.,  London,  1881-82;  J.  Ktetlin,  ChrUaiche 
Ethik,  pp.  74,  93  sqq.,  197  sqq..  393,  456  sqq.,  532,  548 
sqq.,  Berlin,  1899. 

SELI6BNSTADT,  sdOig-en-etat'':  A  smaU  Hes- 
sian town  on  the  Rhine  (15  m.  e.s.e.  of  Frankfort), 
at  which  Archbishop  Aribo  (Amo)  of  Mednz  con- 
vened, probably  on  Aug.  12,  1023,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  comparatively  few  German  medi- 
eval provincial  B3mods.  It  was  attended  by  Bishops 
Burchard  of  Worms,  Werner  of  Strasburg,  Brun  of 
Augsburg,  Eberhard  of  Bamberg,  and  Meginhard 
of  WQrzburg,  and  the  abbots  of  Fulda,  Hersfeld, 
Lorsch,  St.  Maximin,  Toley,  St.  Burchard  in  WOra- 
burg,  SchlQchtem,  St.  Alban,  KlingenmQnster,  and 
Bleidenstadt.  The  decisions  of  the  synod  concern, 
among  other  matters,  the  observance  of  fasts  be- 
fore high  feasts,  the  ember-day  fasts,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  superstitious  usages,  gsmodal  procedure  in 
oases  of  adultery,  the  degrees  of  kinship,  prohibition 
of  a  transfer  of  a  church  without  the  permission  of 
the  diocesan,  and  penance.  There  was  also  a  pro- 
hibition against  going  to  Rome  without  th^  con- 
sent of  the  bishop  or  his  vicar;  and  it  was  likewise 
enacted  that  those  charged  with  grave  offenses 
should  be  obliged  to  perform  the  penances  enjoined 
by  their  parish  clergy  before  being  permitted  to  go 
to  Rome  to  seek  absolution  from  the  pope,  such  a 
visit  being  itself  contingent  upon  the  consent  of 


their  diocesans.    The  two  latter  requirements  have 

by  some  been  construed  as  attempts  to  reduce  papal 

prerogatives  to  mere  honorary  privileges,  but  as  a 

matter  of  fact  they  simply  reaffirm  usages  which 

already  existed.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:    R.  MOller,  Enbischof  Aribo  von  Mains, 

Berlin,  1881;  W.  Bench,  Die  Kirchenpoliiik  dee  Enintehof 

Aribo  von  Mainz,  Mazburs,  1899;    Hauck,  /CD,  iiL  534 

■qq.;  Hefele,  CoricilienoeachichU,  iv.  671. 

SELL,  EDWARD:  Church  of  England,  orien- 
talist; b.  at  Wantage  (14  m.  s.w.  of  Oxford)  Jan. 
24,  1839.  He  finished  his  education  at  the  Qiurch 
Missionary  College,  London,  1862,  and  was  fellow 
of  Madras  University,  1874;  was  made  deacon  in 
1862,  and  priest,  1867;  was  principal  of  the  Harris 
High  School  for  Mohammedans,  Madras,  India, 
1865-81 ;  became  secretary  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  the  dioceses  of  Madras  and  Travan- 
core,  1881;  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Mackas,  1899;  and  canon  of  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
Madras.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  in  this  interest  has  written  The 
Faith  of  Islam  (London,  1880,  3d  ed.,  1907);  The 
Historical  Devdopmmt  of  the  Qur'an  (1897;  2d  ed., 
1909);  Essays  an  Islam  il^l);  Islam:  its  Rise  and 
Progress  (1907);  The  Rdigious  Orders  of  Islam 
(1908);  The  KhuIa/a'r-Rashidun  (1909);  The  CvU 
of  AH  (1909) ;  The  Battles  of  Badr  and  Uhud  (1909) ; 
AlQur'an  (1909);  Sufiism  (1910);  The  Druses 
(1910);  Ghazwas  and  Siriyas  (1911). 

SELL,  KARL:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Gies- 
sen  Nov.  29,  1845.  He  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Giessen  (1863-70;  Ph.D., 
Giessen,  1869);  was  curate  at  Darmstadt  (1869- 
1871) ;  pastor  there  (1871-82) ;  supreme  consistorial 
counselor  and  superintendent  in  the  province  of 
Starkenbuig  (1882-91),  and  since  1891  has  been 
professor  of  church  history  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.  He  has  written  Das  Christentum  gegenHher 
den  Angriffen  von  Strauss  (Heilbronn,  1877);  Au^ 
Religions'  und  Kirchengeschichte  (Darmstadt,  1880); 
Alice,  Grossherzogin  von  Hesse  (1883);  Die  ge- 
schichUiche  Entwicklung  der  Kirche  im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert  (Giessen,  1887);  Aus  der  OeschUhte 
des  ChristerUums  (Darmstadt,  1889);  PhUipp  Me- 
lanchthon  und  die  deutsche  Reformation  Ids  16S1 
(Halle,  1897);  Die  Entwicklung  der  katholischen 
Kirche  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipsic,  1898) ; 
Goethes  SteUung  zur  Religian  und  zum  Christentum 
(Freibuig,  1899);  Die  Religion  unserer  Klassiker, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe  (TQbingen,  1904, 
2d  ed.,  1910);  Katholizismus  und  Protestantismus 
in  Geschichte,  Religion,  Polittk,  Kultur  (Leipsic, 
1908);  WUhdm  von  Humboldt  in  seinen  Briefen 
(1909);  and  Christentum  und  Weltgeschichte  bis  zur 
Reformation  and  seit  der  Reformation  (2  parts,  1910). 

SELLIN,  ERNST  FRIEDRICH  MAX:  Austrian 
Protestant;  b.  at  Altschwerin  (80  m.  n.w.  of  Ber- 
lin), Mecklenburg,  May  26,  1867.  He  was  educated 
at  tiie  imiversities  of  Rostock,  Erlangen,  and  Leip- 
sic; taught  in  a  gymnasium  at  Parchim  (1891-94); 
was  privat-docent  for  Old-Testament  exegesis  at 
Erlangen  (1894-97);  professor  of  Old-Testament 
exegesis  and  archeology  in  the  Evangelical  theo- 
k)gical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  (1897- 
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1008),  during  this  period  making  important  excava- 
tions in  Palestine;  and  nnoe  1908  professor  at  Ros- 
tock in  Old-Testament  exegesis.  He  has  written 
BeiMgenur  imvdiHachrjiidiKhen  ReUgionagesMchU 
(2  vols.,  Ldpsic,  1896-97);  SenMabd,  ein  BeUrag 
zur  GuckichU  der  meMtaniscAen  Erwartung  und  der 
Entstehung  dta  Judentuma  (1898);  Studien  tur  ErUr 
atehungageackichU  der  jUdUchen  Gemeinde  nach  dem 
babyUmiachen  ExU  (2  vols.,  1900);  TdL-Ta'anek. 
Bericht  Hber  meine  Auagrabungen  in  Paldatina 
(1904);  Die  altteatamenUicha  ReUgion  im  Rahmen 
der  anderen  altarierUaliaehen  (1908);  Daa  Rdtael  dea 
detUerajeaajaniachen  Buchea  (1906) ;  Die  iaradiHad^ 
jUdiaehe  HeUandaerwartung  (in  Bibliaehe  ZeiU  und 
Streitfragen;  Gross-Iichtorfelde,  1909);  and  AUea 
Teatament  (Leipsic,  1909). 

SELIIBCKER,  HIKOLAUS:  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  hymnist,  and  collaborator  on  the  For- 
mula of  Concord;  b.  at  HerBbruck  (17  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Nuremberg)  Dec  5.  (or  6),  1530;  d.  at  Leipsic  liay 
24,  1592.  He  early  manifested  marked  musicsl 
talent,  but  it  was  only  after  completing  his  course 
in  law  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg  (1550-54) 
that  he  turned  to  the  study  of  theology,  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon,  whose  dis- 
tinctly irenic  type  of  theology  he  adopted.  After 
lecturing  for  a  time  on  philology,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  he  was  recommended  by  Melanchthon, 
in  1557,  as  third  court  chaplain  to  Elector  August 
of  Saxony,  and  in  Jan.,  1558,  he  accordingly  re- 
moved to  Dresden.  A  year  later  he  also  took  charge 
of  the  training  of  the  choir  in  the  coiu*t  chapel,  and 
for  four  years  he  was,  in  addition,  tutor  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  Alexander  (d.  1565) .  During  this  Dresden 
period  he  published  exegeses  of  the  Psalms,  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  I  John,  as  well  as  CcUalogua  pracip- 
varum  concUiorum  CBcumenieorum  et  naHonalium  a 
tempore  apoatolorum  uague  ad  noatram  aUttem  (2 
parts,  Frankfort,  1571)  and  such  dogmatic  and 
practical  works  as  his  LiheUua  hrevia  et  viUia  de  eetna 
Domini  (Leipsic,  1561)  and  Pcadagogia  Chriatiana 
(Frankfort,  1565).  Meanwhile  Melanchthon  had 
died,  and  Selnecker  came  under  the  far  from  irenic 
influence  of  his  father-in-law,  Daniel  Greiser,  thus 
being  transformed  into  a  bitter  polemist.  The  op- 
ponents whom  he  now  created  seised  as  a  pretext 
his  severe  criticism,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  of  the 
elector's  inordinate  fondness  for  hunting,  and  in 
1564  Selnecker  left  Dresden.  In  the  following  year 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Jena,  but  two  years  later  he 
and  his  Philippistic  colleagues  (see  Phujppistb) 
were  expelled  from  the  country  on  the  accession  of 
Duke  John  William.  He  now  turned  to  his  former 
patron,  Elector  August,  who  appointed  him,  in 
1568,  professor  in  Leipsic,  and  also  pastor  of  the 
Thomaskirche  and  superintendent.  In  1570,  se- 
curing from  the  elector  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Wolfenbattel  as  court 
chaplain,  ecclesiastical  councilor,  and  supreme  su- 
perintendent-general. Here,  however,  he  became 
involved  in  most  rancorous  theological  discord,  ac- 
cused by  the  Philippists  of  being  an  apostate  to 
Flacianism,  and  by  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  of  being 
a  friend  of  the  despised  Wittenbeig  theologians. 
E^scape  seemed  impossible,  and  his  only  solace  was 


in  writing,  this  period,  while  he  was  residing  ai 
Gandershdm,  witnessing  the  composition  of  has 
InaUtutio  rdigionia  Chriatiana  (Frankfort,  1572}. 
In  the  summer  of  1573  he  worked  for  a  few  xnontis 
at  Oldenbuig,  where  he  sought  to  introduce  a  Lo- 
theran  church  order,  and  was  then  recalled  to  hia 
Leipsic  professorship,  resuming  his  superinteiidene? 
and  pastorate  at  the  Thomaskirche  in  1576. 

This  second  Leipsic  period  was  the  meet  impor- 
tant, theologically,  in  the  career  of  Selnecker,  who 
found  a  task  distinctly  congenial  to  his  irenic  type 
of  mind  in  the  furtherance  of  the  Formula  of  Coih 
cord  (q.v.),  even  while  becoming  utterly  estrangeii 
from  his  former  friend  Jakob  Andreft  (q.v.),  who 
was  bruskly  dismissed  from  office  by  the  elector. 
Selnecker's  own  time  was,  however,  at  hand.  As 
long  as  August  lived,  his  prot^  was  busily  engaged 
in  writing,  making  visitations  of  chuiebes  and 
^hools,  and  in  pastoral  work,  but  with  the  aooesEzon 
of  (Christian  I.  in  1586  Philippism  revived,  and  the 
second  (^rypto-Calvinistic  controversy  broke  oat 
In  1589,  unable  conscientiously  to  refrain  frcsn 
criticising  Calvinism,  Selnecker  was  suspended  from 
office,  although  he  still  resided  for  a  time  at  Leipeie. 
Within  a  few  months,  however,  he  fled,  first  to 
Halle  and  then  to  Bfagdeburg,  and  later  secured 
the  position  of  superintendent  at  Hjldesheim.  Late 
in  1591,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Christian,  Selnecker 
was  one  of  those  invited  to  return  to  Leipsic  aiiA 
resume  office.  Despite  serious  illness,  he  accepted 
the  call,  but  died  almost  immediately  after  hi$ 
arrival. 

The  list  of  Selnecker's  writings  includes  about 
170  items,  but  of  the  collected  edition  which  be 
planned,  only  four  parts  of  his  Latin  works  appeared 
(Leipsic,  1584-93).  His  writings  are,  in  content, 
dogmatic  and  polemic,  exegetic,  historical,  and  de- 
votional. The  chief  of  theae,  apart  from  those  al- 
ready noted,  are  RdatUmea  aUquoL-  De  conailis 
acripH  Libri  ConeorduB;  De  peraona  ChriaH  et  cam 
Domini;  De  atUoritate  et  aententia  Cortfeaaionii 
AuguatawB;  De  autorUate  Lutheri  et  Phihppi;  De  ^ 
oonJtroveraia  nonnvlUa  artieuUa  (Leipsic,  1581)  and 
Hiatorie  von  der  Augaburgiachen  Konfeaaion  (15S4). 

A  poet  of  some  ability  not  only  in  Latin,  but  even 
in  Greek,  Selnecker  occupies  a  prominent  place 
among  the  hymnists  of  his  period.  He  collected  hU 
hymns,  together  with  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
FUnftig  Paalmen  dea  k&niglichen  Propheten  David 
auagdegt  (Nuremberg,  1563);  Der  game  Paalter  d& 
kdniglichen  Propheten  David  auagdegt  (1565-66): 
TrMliehe  Spriiche  und  Orabaduri/ten  aua  heihger 
Schrift  (1567);  Paalter  Damda  mit  kurzen  Sum- 
marien  und  Gd>eUein  (1572);  and  ChriaUiche  Pfal- 
men,  Lieder  und  Kirchengeadnge  (Ldpsic,  1587). 
Many  of  his  hymns  mirror  forth  his  personal  experi- 
ences and  events  in  his  career,  but  they  have  pre^ 
served  their  popularity  in  Germany  to  the  present 
day,  while  seven  of  them  have  been  translated  into 
English,  the  largest  collection  of  the  latter  bong  in 
the  Ohio  Evangelioal  Lutheran  Hymnal  ((^lumbus. 
1880).  (F.  W.  DiBEuus.) 

Bibuoobapht:  F.  Dibelias,  in  BeHrHee  tur  aOekauckm 
KirehengeschicfUe,  part  4.  1888;  Buohwald.  in  Unmt 
Kirehsniiedeniiehter,  iv  (1905);  Q.  J.  Planck.  OeKkid^ 
de9  protetUinti§eh«n  Ltkib^onff*,  vol.  v.,  6  vola.,  Leipsie. 
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1781-1800;  H.  L.  J.  Heppe,  OeBchiehte  det  deuUckm  Prot- 
eatantiamua,  vols,  iii.-iv.,  4  vols.,  Marburg.  1853-59;  K. 
F.  Qtecbal,  Die  Konkordienformel  nach  ihrer  OeaehiehUt 
Leipsic.  1858;  O.  Frank,  GeschiehU  der  protettanHaeKm 
ThetOooie,  vol.  i.,  ib.  1862;  R.  Calinioh.  Kampfund  Unter- 
ffoiHf  de*  iddanehihoniamfu  in  KuraaehMn,  ib.  1866;  Julian, 
HtfrnnoUnnff  PP<  1038-41. 

SELWYR,  sel'win,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Church  Row,  Hampstead,  Lon- 
don, Apr.  5,  1809;  d.  at  Lichfield  (15  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Birmingham)  Apr.  11,  1878.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1831;  M.A.,  1834). 
While  curate  at  Windsor  in  1841,  he  was  appointed 
first  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  New  Zealand. 
At  his  farewell  sermon  before  leaving  England  there 
was  present  John  Coleridge  Patteson  (q.v.),  then  a 
youth  of  fourteen,  later  bishop  of  Melanesia.  Be- 
sides ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  colonial 
diocese,  he  extended  his  operations  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  navigating  his  own  vessel,  the  ''  Southern 
Cross,"  for  this  purpose.  He  brought  youths  from 
Melanesia  to  New  Zealand,  who,  after  receiving  in- 
struction, returned  to  enlighten  their  countrymen. 
In  1861  this  branch  of  work  was  entrusted  to  Bishop 
Patteson,  who  had  assisted  him  from  1855.  In  1854, 
in  England,  he  obtained  permission  to  subdivide 
his  diocese  of  New  Zealand  and  establish  a  general 
s3mod  of  self-government.  Accordingly,  upon  his 
return  four  bishops  were  consecrated  and  a  legal 
constitution  went  into  effect.  In  1868  he  became 
bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Bibuoosapht:    Mis.   E.   A.   CurteiB,   In  Memoriam,    A 

Skdeh  of  the  Life  of  ,  .  .  G.  A.  Selteyn,  Newcastle.  1878; 

H.  W.  Tucker,  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Ejneoopate  of  George 

Avouelue  Sdteyn  ....  2  vols.,  London,   1879;    Q.  H. 

Curteis,  Bishop  Sdwyn  of  New  Zealandt  and  of  Lichfield, 

ib.  1889;    £.  A.  BuUey,  George  Avgustue  Sdwirh  F<ret 

Biehop  of  New  Zealand,  ib.  1909. 

SELWYIfy  WILLIAM:  Church  of  England;  b. 
in  London  in  1806;  d.  at  Cambridge  Apr.  24,  1875. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge 
(fellow,  1829;  M.A.,  1831;  B.D.,  1850;  D.D., 
1864),  became  deacon,  1829,  and  priest,  1831 ;  rector 
of  Branstone,  1831;  canon  of  Ely,  1833;  vicar  of 
Melbourne,  1846;  and  Lady  Margaret  professor  at 
Cambridge,  1855.  Among  his  works  are:  Principles 
of  Cathedral  Reform  (Cambridge,  1840);  Hora 
Hebraicct  (1848-60);  TesHmonia  patrum  in  veteres 
inierpretes  (1859);  and  he  edited  Origines  contra 
CeUum,  books  i.-iv  (1877). 
Bibuoobapht:  A  sketch  of  the  life  by  J.  S.  Wood  is  in  Sel- 

wyn's  Paetoral  CoUoqyxee  on  the  South  Downe,  Cambridge, 

1876,  and  another  is  in  DNB,  li.  233-234. 

SEMI-ARIAITS.    See  Arianism,  I.,  3,  |  6. 

SEMIPELAGIANISM:    A  synergistic  view  raised 
in    opposition    to    Augustinian   monergism.    The 
origin  and  scope  of  the  term  in  the  history  of  dogma 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined.    From  a  pas- 
sage in  the  HisUnia  Peiagiana  (Padua, 
Augustine   1673)  of  Enrico  Noris  it  is  regarded 
not  Wholly  as    being  created   by    the  medieval 
Authorita-  scholastic     theologians,     but     more 
tive.        probably  Noris  there  traces  back  its 
origin  to    the  post-Tridentine  elabo- 
rators  of    the    scholastic   theology.     Certainly  it 
is  not  found  in  current  usage  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.    It  appears  isolated  in  the  Lu- 


theran Formula  of  CJoncord  {JSpOome^  581,  10) 
and  by  the  year  1601  it  is  found  in  the  records 
of  the  O)ngregatio  de  auxiliis  in  reference  to  an 
assailed  thesis  of  Luis  Molina  (q.v.);  and  subse- 
quently it  became  common.  From  this  it  appears 
probable  that  the  term  arose  in  the  Molinist  strife 
between  the  Dominican  Thomists  with  the  Jesuits. 
Its  general  acceptance  may  then  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  public  notice  of  the  Molinist  strife 
produced  by  the  Jansenist  controversy  (see  Jan- 
sen,  Cornelius,  Jansenism).  Evidentiy  the  term 
was  to  represent  that  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace  in 
which  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (q.v.)  opposed  Uie  Mas- 
silians,  and  was  later  represented  by  Faustus  of 
Riez  (q.v.),  and  in  some  points  declared  heretical 
by  the  Synod  of  Orange,  529.  The  Synod  of  (Car- 
thage (418)  had  adopted  among  the  eight  canons 
against  the  Pelagisois  (see  Pblagiub,  Pelagian 
CoNTROVEBSixs)  that  (1)  Adam  became  mortal  only 
by  the  fall;  (2)  infants  must  be  baptised  on  ac- 
count of  original  sin;  (3)  divine  grace  involves, 
besides  forgiveness,  the  power  to  avoid  sin;  (4) 
sinless  perfection  is  impossible  on  earth.  The 
entire  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  was,  however, 
not  approved  in  this.  Two  years  later  Augustine, 
in  formulating  the  Pelagian  hereey,  goes  beyond 
the  judgment  of  the  council  in  stating  that  Pela- 
gians assume  that  the  grace  by  which  men  are 
justified  was  not  given  gratis  but  ''  upon  merit." 
Not  all  who  approved  the  condemnation  of  Pe- 
lagius  were  in  accord  throughout  with  Augustine. 
The  question  whether  the  ''  grace  of  creation,  re- 
mission, and  doctrine "  were  sufficient  to  attain 
salvation  or  whether  a  "  grace  of  inspiration  "  was 
inwardly  essential  in  addition  and  for  every  act — 
the  real  point  at  issue — could  be  answered,  as  shown 
in  Augustine's  own  thinking  before  396,  in  the  anti- 
Pelagian  sense  even  where  the  Augustinian  mode 
of  thinking  was  not  wholly  followed.  Once  Augus- 
tine experienced  this  in  the  objection  of  a  certain 
Carthaginian  Vitalis,  to  whom  he  replied  (c.  420), 
emphasizing  grace  "  prevenient  to  human  will." 
Again,  upon  the  agitation  occasioned  by  his  doc- 
trine of  grace  before  merit  and  of  predestination,  in 
apparent  contradiction  with  the  merit  of  good 
works,  among  the  monks  of  Hadrumetum,  he  for- 
warded to  them  for  further  enlightenment  the  De 
gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  teaching  that  the  work  of 
grace  does  not  make  freedom  and  merit  nugatory, 
but  is  their  only  basis;  he  followed  this  with  the 
De  correptione  et  gratia,  containing  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  by  grace  only,  of  perseverance,  and  the 
fixed  number  of  the  elect. 

The  last-named  work  stirred  lukewarm  friends  to 
hostility  in  the  monastic  circles  about  Marseilles 
and  Lerins,  southern  Gaul,  including  such  men  as 

Johannes  Cassianus  and  Hilary,  later 

Objections  bishop  of  Aries  (qq.v.).    The  former 

in  Southern  held    (CoUationes    pairunif    xi.-xvii.) 

GauL       that  man  possessed  a  rudiment  of  good 

will,  which  the  grace  of  inspiration 
even  if  prevenient  served  to  reenforce.  Man  must 
be  saved  by  grace  but  conditioned  on  his  consent, 
and  "  all  who  perish  do  so  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God."  Reports  of  the  disaffection  reached  Augus- 
tine in  two  letters  from  Prosper  and  another  from 
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Hilary  (428  or  429).  With  serious  reverence  for 
the  piety  of  the  Massilians,  their  objections  are 
stated:  (1)  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
involving  human  incapability  of  freely  appropria- 
ting saving  grace,  on  liie  ground  that  it  is  an  inno- 
vation against  the  Fathers  and  subversive  of  the 
admonition  and  cure  of  souls  of  the  Church. 
Moreover  (2)  the  divine  counsel  of  redemption 
contemplates  all  men;  the  choice  of  being  saved 
or  not  is  in  the  power  of  free  will;  and  predestina- 
tion (of  which  Rom.  viii.  29-30  necessarily  forced 
recognition)  was  based  on  the  foreknown  "  merit 
of  faith  and  perseverance."  Augustine  answered 
with  De  TpTdtdestinatione  Manetorum  on  the  ''  be- 
ginning of  faith  "  and  De  dono  per$everanti<B  on 
persevering  by  grace  alone.  This  was  done  in  a 
fraternal  spirit  for  the  instruction  of  the  Massilians, 
and  Augustine  therewith  called  attention  to  a  simi- 
lar fonner  error  on  his  part;  but  emphasising,  as 
these  writings  did,  the  most  objectionable  points, 
they  naturally  failed  at  conciliation.  After  Augus- 
tine's death  (Aug.  28,  430),  the  polemics  taken  up 
by  Prosper  became  more  intense.  The  latter  wrote 
responaianea  to  the  Maaailians  {MPL,  li.  155-174), 
and  (li.  187-202)  against  an  attack  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins  (q.v.);  and  then  with  Hilary  resorted  to 
Home  (432)  for  aid;  but  Celestine  I.  (q.v.)  declined 
to  take  an  open  attitude.  His  letter  to  the  bishops 
of  southern  Gaul  to  restrain  the  "  presbyters " 
from  menacing  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  raising 
improper  questions  was  vaguely  non-committal. 
Prosper  wrote  his  De  grtUia  dei  ei  libera  arbiirio 
(li.  213-276)  against  the  CoUatianes  of  Cassianus 
and  removed  to  Rome  (434)  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. The  Commonitorium  pro  catholica  fidei  antir 
quittUe  {MPL,  1.),  which  treats  Augustine  with 
silence,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  Prosper 
abandoned  a  hopeless  cause.  The  Mafwilians  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  field  in  southern 
Gaul.  There  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was 
regarded  as  a  heresy  about  450;  the  presbyter 
Lucidus  who  taught  it  was  recalled,  473;  and  two 
synods  (Aries  and  Lyons)  authorised  Bishop 
Faustus  of  Riez  (q.v.)  to  present  it  anew  in  com- 
parison with  the  right  sjmodal  doctrine.  The  result 
was  his  Libri  duo  de  gratia,  in  which  Pelagius  and 
the  "  error  of  predestination  "  are  alike  denounced, 
without  the  conscious  advancement  of  a  special  doc- 
trine. More  in  line  with  Augustinian  tradition  were 
two  anonymous  writings  of  the  fifth  century,  possi- 
bly from  Gaul.  lAbri  duo  de  vocatione  omnium  gen- 
Hum,  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  later  Leo  I.,  at- 
tempts to  disguise  the  severity  of  the  Augustine 
position  by  the  conception  of  a  groHa  or  henigniUie 
generalie  beside  the  gratia  spedalia;  but  basing  the 
attainment  of  the  "  special  grace,"  not  in  the  hu- 
man employment  of  graUa  generalie,  but  purely  in 
the  divine  will,  makes  the  latter  irrelevant.  The 
HypomnesHcon  contra  PeUtgianoe  et  Ccdeetianos, 
probably  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  and  ap- 
parently Gallic  in  origin,  is  remarkable  for  its  recon- 
struction of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace.  It 
disavows  the  basing  of  predestination  on  **  faith 
foreknown,"  but  reckons  also  with  a  resistance  to 
grace;  the  elect  only  are  predestined,  and  **  for  those 
foreknown  in  evil  works  there  may  be  said  to  be 


a  predestined  punishment."  Rome  seems  to  hxn 
assumed  a  similar  attitude,  though  less  outspokec 
This  is  shown  by  an  ancient  but  ungeaiiine  ap- 
pendix to  the  letter  of  Celestine  I.  cited  above,  i. 
catalogue  of  orthodox  guide-points  on  the  do^ 
trine  of  grace  whose  origin  is  unknown,  althmicr 
sometimes  ascribed  to  the  later  Leo  I.  It  is  wbolh 
Augustinian  on  total  incapability,  prevenient  grsct. 
and  perseverance;  but  there  is  silence  on  irresisti- 
bility and  predestination.  That  the  writings  cf 
Faustus  were  included  among  the  non-apprDved 
works  at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  is  quit> 
possible. 

The  conflict  was  renewed  in  the  sixth  oentozT 
from  another  point  of  departure.    When  in  the  om- 
troveny  between  the  Scetic  monks  and  the  pap^ 
legates  at  Constantinople,  519,  over  the  formuh 
**  one  of  the  Trinity  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  a  certais 
North  African  bishop,  Foesessor,  tairj- 
Ths  Contro-  ing  there,  extended  his  support  to  the 
▼exsy  over  legates  by  citing  for  authority  Faustus 
Faustus;    of  Ries.    At  this  the  monks  dedared 
Synod   of   Possessor  and  all  those  in  acoord  with 
Oimnge.     him  to  be  Pelagians,  and  the  contio> 
versy  was  opened  concerning  the  or- 
thodoxy of  Faustus.    The  monks  went  to  Rook 
(519)  to  secure  the  support  of  Pope  Hormiadas  and 
at  the  same  time  the  disavowal  of  Faustus.    The 
pope  withheld  decision  at  their  departure  after  a 
stay  of  fourteen  months,  and,  in  reply  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Possessor  in  520,  declared  that  Faustus,  like 
all  others  not  included  among  the  Fathers,  was  in- 
competent to  judge  on  dogmatic  questions.    Hie 
pope  found  error  in  the  works  of  Faustus,  but  did 
not  pronounce  him  heretical.    Although  Hoimisd&s 
app«Eded  to  the  letters  of  Augustine  (ut  sup.)  sent 
to  Prosper  and  Hilary  in  behalf  of  the  true  doctnne 
on  grace  and  free  will,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
recognised  the  ultra-predestinarian  view  as  that  ci 
the  Church.    From  Rome  the  Scetic  monks  had  is- 
sued a  written  appeal  to  the  African  bishops  living  in 
exile  in  Sardinia,  to  support  their  Christological  and 
anti-Pelagian  views.    One  of  them,  Fulgentius  of 
Ruspe  (q.v.),  responded  in  a  thoroughgoing  Augus- 
tinian manner  in  his  Ad  Petrum  di4iG>nufn  de  inoar- 
noHane  et  gratia  (MPL,  Ixv.  451--493),  the  seves 
books  of  Contra  Fauetum  (now  lost),  De  verilaiitmf 
prcBdeetinatianie  (603--671);   and,  with  other  bish- 
ops, Epietula  aynodioa  (435-442).    The  unportance 
of  this  incident  consists  only  in  the  revival  dL  inter- 
est at  Rome  for  the  heritage  of  Augustine.    In  south- 
em  Gaul,  Cssarius  of  Aries  (q.v.),  a  pupil  at  Lyrics, 
and  in  certain  respects  esteeming  Faus^is,  was,  how- 
ever, a  representative  of  genuine  Auguatinianismt 
although  from  his  sermons  apparently  unoonceroed 
about  the  irresistible  effect  of  grace.    At  the  Synod 
of  Valence  (528  or  529)  his  doctrine  was  assailed  in 
his  absence.   His  counterstroke  was  a  series  of  eight 
negative  and  seventeen  positive  canons  adopted  by 
the  "  authority  and  admonition  of  the  apostolic 
seat "  by  the  Synod  of  Orange  taken  from  Prosper'^ 
theses  of  the  (StfnientuF  ex  Atf^usftino.  These  not  only 
negated  all  Pelagianism  but  partly  the  pxincipleB 
which  had  become  dominant  in  southern  Gaiil  a 
century  before  and  were  probably  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  still.    The  resolutions  afiirmed  the  total 
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moral  inability  of  the  natural  man  to  do  good,  the 
dependence  of  all  moral  human  activity  upon  grace, 
or  infuxio  et  inspiratio  SancH  Spirtiua;  and  the  pro- 
venience of  grace  to  all  merit  and  human  choice  and 
volition.  Irresifltibility  is  nowhere  aflSrmed;  the 
disconnection  of  baptism  and  the  impartation  of 
grsLoej  which  may  be  shown  repeatedly  in  Augus- 
tine, is  discarded  and  baptism  is  pronounced  a 
vehicle  of  grace;  and  an  anathema  is  declared  upon 
those  who  maintain  the  predestination  to  evil,  which 
is  the  only  mention  of  that  doctrine.  Boniface  II. 
approved  these  resolutions  of  Orange  and  they  be- 
came the  official  disposition  of  the  Semipelagian 
controversy  for  all  time. 

The  Massilians  held  Pelagius  to  be  a  heretic  and 
accepted  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Carthage 
(418).    They  concurred  in  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
grace,  including  the  thesis  that  man  requires  the  in- 
spiration of  grace  to  do  good.     But 
The  View  they  declined  the  Augustinian  mon- 
Befined.     eigism;  their  synergistic  view  involved 
the  decision  on  man's  part,  with  refer- 
ence to  eternal  life,  whether  by  virtue  of  his  free- 
dom he  assented,  and  therefore  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  divine  grace,  or  was  indifferent  to 
grace,    therefore    rejecting  it.     The    Augustinian 
theses,  that  faith  is  purely  an  effect  of  grace;  that 
grace  is  irresistible;  that  no  hiunan  act  (as  merUum) 
is  ever  to  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  divine 
operation  of  grace;  that  salvation  has  its  basis  only 
in  the  divine  election — ^these  were  unacceptable. 
This  view  has  been  designated  as  Semipelagian  on 
the  presupposition  of  the  difference  between  Augus- 
tine referring  the  salvation  of  those  who  are  saved 
to  the  grace  of  God  alone,  and  Pelagius  referring  the 
same  to  the  possible  well-doing  of  man  without  the 
"  grace  of  inspiration."    Accordingly  the  gjmeigism 
of  the  Massilians  is  correctly  presimied  to  be  ''  half  " 
Pelagian,   and  the  discovery  by  Augustine  and 
Prosper  of  rdiquia  of  Pelagianism  is  from  their  point 
of  view  well  founded.    But  it  is  improper  to  make 
the  doctrine  of  grace  of  Augustine,  as  a  whole  never 
recognized  by  the  Church,  the  standard  with  which 
to  compare  a  heresy.    S^nipelagian  it  was,  for,  in 
common    with  Pelagius,  its    thought    was    anti- 
Augustinian  not  only  on  points  of  Augustine  never 
approved  by  the  Church,  but  also  on  theses  whose 
negation  was  later  expressly  condemned.    But  no 
Pelagian  thought  condenmed  by  the  Church  of  that 
time  has  ever  been  pointed  out  in  it.    Was  Semi- 
pelagianism  something  other  than  the  anti-Pelagian 
popular  Catholicism  of  the  time?    The  departures 
from  Augustinian  doctrine  not  censured  at  Orange 
should  not  be  designated  Semipelagian.    From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Church  the  material  concept 
of  Semipelagianism  should  be  defined  only  by  the 
standard  of  the  later  official  doctrine,  not  by  Augus- 
tinianism  as  such.    As  a  censured  heresy  its  distinc- 
tive marks  are:  (1)  denial  of  prevenient  grace;  (2) 
refusal  to  recognize  that  "  faith  "  was  a  "  gift  of 
(^";  (3)  refusal  to  regard  the  natural  man  as 
totally  incapable  of  doing  good,  making  the  spon- 
taneous cooperation  of  man  a  condition  to  the  opera- 
tion of  grace;  (4)  presuming  grace  to  be  imparted  in 
consequence  of  ' '  some  merit. ' '    A  broader  definition 
of  the  content  and  scope  of  the  concept  of  Semi« 


pelagianism  devolves  upon  a  critical  consideration 
of  the  development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Church  to  Augustine  is 
untrue  to  fact.  He  is  the  doctor  ecdesicB,  yet  his 
doctrine  of  grace  has  never  been  officially  sanc- 
tioned. The  later  development,  even  that  which  has 
official  sanction,  has  drifted  away  in  the  direction 
characterized  by  Semipelagian  thought.  This  un- 
true attitude  arises  from  the  obscure  perplexities, 
which  were  to  be  left  alone  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  Semipelagian  controversy.  The  decision  of 
Orange  is  equivocal.  Thorough  Augustinianism 
may  add  to  the  sentence  that  "  all  the  baptized 
should  be  able,  if  they  will,  to  labor  faithfully  to 
become  perfect,"  that  of  Aiigustine,  "  if  Ckxi  have 
compassion,  we  also  exercise  will."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  resistance  to  grace  is  not  pro- 
hibited. This  position  appears  already  in  the  Hy- 
pomnestican,  antedating  Semipelagianism.  Here 
all  the  imbaptized,  even  the  dying  infants  of  Chris- 
tians, remain  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  predes- 
tination; merely  the  fact  of  their  being  non-elect 
is  the  reason  why  grace  has  never  sought  their 
rescue.  But  with  reference  to  the  baptized  the  anti- 
Augustinian  tendency  was  triumphant.  For  even 
if  the  non-resistance  of  the  elect  was  not  taken  as 
the  ground  of  their  election,  yet  the  predestination 
to  death  of  reprobates  was  groimded  upon  the  fore- 
seen demerit  of  their  resistance,  involving  also  the 
conditioning  of  election  on  the  failure  of  the  fore- 
seen resistance.  Augustine's  doctrine  was  thus  up- 
rooted; for  all  the  baptized  the  decision  of  eternal 
life  rested  upon  free  will.  To  such  thought  the  re- 
vival of  the  predestination  doctrine  by  Crottschalk 
(q.v.)  seemed  to  be  heresy.  Therefore  this  view  of 
the  Hypomnesticon  may  be  termed  crypto-Semi- 
pelagianism.  The  Franciscan  theology  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  passed  beyond  this.  With  the  aid 
of  the  distinction,  coming  down  even  from  the  fifth 
centuiy,  of  graiia  generalis  grata  data  and  saving 
grace,  and  merUum  de  congruo,  and  merUum  de  con- 
digno  (see  Scholasticism,  II.,  §  1),  the  Semipelagian 
representations  appeared  in  new  garbs.  These  views 
may  be  termed  Neo-Semipelagianism.  The  two 
latter  may  justiy  be  charged  against  the  Roman 
Church  of  the  present.  (F.  Loofb.) 

Bzbuogbapht:  T.  Eleatherius,  Htatorim  eontroveraarium  de 
divina  gratia  auziliis,  Antwerp,  1705;  G.  W.  F.  Walch, 
Hittorie  der  KeUereien,  vol.  v.,  Leipsic,  1770;  J.  Qe£Fckea, 
HUtoria  Smnipelagianimu  anUquianma,  Gdttinsen,  1826; 
G.  F.  Wiggera*  Vernkch  einer  pragmaiitchen  Daratdlung  de% 
AugtuiiniamuB  und  Pdaoianxamua  nach  threr  gMchicfU- 
lichen  Entwickdung,  Hamburg,  1833;  idem,  in  ZHT, 
zxiv  (1854).  3-42,  xxv  (1855),  26&-d24,  xxvii  (1857).  163- 
263,  ZJdx  (1859),  471^91;  P.  Sublet.  Le  SemipHagian' 
iame  dee  originee  dane  tee  rapporU  avec  Avgustin,  le  pS- 
lagianieme  et  Vtgliae,  Namur.  1897;  F.  Wdrter.  BeiMtge 
Bw  Dogmengeechichte  dee  Semipdagianiemuet  Paderbom, 
1898;  idem,  in  Ziir  DogmengeechichU  dee  Semipelagianie- 
mue,  ed.  Kn6pfler  et  al.,  v.  2,  Monster,  1899;  M.  Tacquin, 
'  in  Revue  dee  eciencee  phiioaopKiquee  ei  thMogiquea,  \  (1907). 
506-608  (on  the  date  when  "Semipelagianism"  arose): 
Hefele,  ConcUiengeeehiehie,  iL  697  sqq.,  724  sqq.,  Eng. 
transl.,  iv.  123  sqq.,  152  sqq.,  Fr.  transL,  ii.  2,  pp.  1053 
sqq.,  1085  sqq.  (should  be  consulted  for  supplementary 
bibliography);  SchafF,  Chrietian  Church,  iii.  857-865; 
KL,  zi.  121-126;  and  the  literature  under  Aoqubtins;  . 
Cmsabivs;  Cabsian;  Faustus  or  Rnz;  Fulobntius; 
Hilary  or  Abubs;  Pblagius,  especially  NPNF,  1  ser., 
vol.  v.,  the  "Introductory  Essay*';  Pbbds8tinatzon;  and 
Prospbr;  and  especially  the  works  unJer  Doctbinb,  His- 
Toar  or. 
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SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 


LNabm. 
n.  Territoiy. 

In  HHtorioal  Timei  (I  1). 

Th0  Oricinal  Home  (|  2). 

Foraisii  !nflufmf»>  (|  3). 


Dteappeusiioe  of 
TjmgiiagM  (I  4). 
DiWakms. 
Gitnipins  (|  1). 
Um  of  Those  Tonguei  (|  2). 
IV.  ChMMteiietice. 


ni 


QnmmAr;  Phonetice  (I  1). 

Morphology  and  Syntax  (1 2). 

Vocabulary  and  Styim  (|  3). 
V.  liteiaxy  Produeta. 
VI.  Ration    to    other    Familiei 


L  Nam*:  Up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  before  Sanakrit  waa  known  to  Europe,  or 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Asiatic  tongues,  or  those  of  Africa  (except 
Coptic),  "  Oriental  languages  "  signified  only  He- 
brew and  its  sister  dialects:  these  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  Coptic,  had  been  the  object  of  scien- 
tific study.  Up  to  this  time  all  study  of  non- 
classical  languages  was  connected  with  the  Bible; 
Biblical  students  accomplished  all  that  waa  done  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  the  related  tongues, 
for  the  preceding  300  years.  But  when  the  linguistic 
drele  began  to  widen,  and  attempts  were  made  at 
classification,  the  need  of  special  names  for  different 
linguistic  groups  was  felt;  and,  for  the  more  gen- 
eral divisions,  recourse  was  naturally  had  to  the 
genealogies  in  the  table  of  nations  in  Gen.  x.  The 
credit,  if  such  it  be,  of  having  originated  the  name 
"  Semitic  "  (from  Noah's  son  Sem,  or  Shem)  for 
the  Hebrew  group,  is  to  be  given  either  to  SchlOaer 
or  to  Johann  Crottfried  Eichhom  (q.v.) — ^to  which 
of  the  two  is  doubtful.  The  first  Imown  use  of  the 
term  is  in  Schldzer's  article  on  the  Chaldeans,  in 
Eichhom's  Repertorium  (viii.  161,  1781),  and  he 
seems  to  claim  the  honor  of  its  invention;  but  a 
similar  claim  is  made  by  Eichhom  for  himself, 
without  mention  of  Schldaer,  in  his  AUgemeine 
BMiothekj  vi.  772  (Leipsic,  1794),  and  Eichhom 
appeare  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  author  of  the 
name.  In  a  short  while,  however,  it  was  every- 
where adopted,  and  is  now  the  recognised  name  of 
this  group  of  languages.  In  Germany  and  France, 
and  to  some  extent  at  least  in  England  (so  Coleridge, 
TabU-Talk,  1827),  the  form  ''  Semitic  "  was  em- 
ployed (after  Septuagint  and  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
Luther's  "Sem,"  mstead  of  Hebrew  "Shem"); 
while  some  English  and  American  writers  prefer  the 
form  "  Shemitic,"  after  the  more  accurate  translit- 
eration of  the  Hebrew.  Between  the  two  there  is 
little  to  choose,  but  the  shorter  form,  now  the 
more  common  one,  is  preferable  to  the  other,  be- 
cause it  is  shorter,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  farther 
removed  from  genealo^cal  misconception.  The 
once  popular  but  unscientific  threefold  division  of 
all  the  languages  of  the  world  into  Japhetic,  Shem- 
itic, and  Hamitic,  is  now  abandoned  by  scholars. 
"  Shemitic  "  is  misleading,  in  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  restrict  itself  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
peoples  mentioned  in  the  table  of  nations  as  de- 
scendants of  Shem,  while  it  in  fact  includes  dialects, 
as  the  Phenician  and  the  Philistine,  which  are  as- 
signed in  the  table  to  Ham.  The  form  "  Semitic  " 
(in  English,  but  not  in  German  and  French),  as 
farther  removed  than  "  ShemiUo  "  from  "  Shem," 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  treated  as  in  itself 
meaningless,  and  made  to  accept  such  meaning  as 
science  may  give  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  mean- 
inglessy  it  is  fell  by  some  to  be  objectionable;  and 


other  names,  expressing  a  geographical,  or  eUmieal. 
or  linguistic  differentia  of  the  languages  in  questm 
have  been  sought,  e.g.,  Western  Asiatic,  Arabbii 
Syro- Arabian:  but  none  proposed  has  been  defi- 
nite and  euphonic  enough  to  gain  general  approba- 
tion, and  it  is  likely  that  "  Semitic  "  will  retain  ife 
place  for  the  present.  If  a  new  name  is  to  be  adopted 
some  such  term  as  "  Triliteral  "  would  be  the  xds^ 
appropriate,  since  triliterality  of  stems  is  ihe  mos; 
striking  characteristic  of  this  family  of  languages, 
and  is  found  in  no  other  family. 

n.  Territory:  In  ancient  times  (1,000  b.c.)  tk 
Semites  occupied  as  their  proper  territory  tk 
southwestern  comer  of  Asia;  their  boundaries,  gen- 
erally stated,  being— on  the  east,  the  mountafc 
range  nmning  south  from  about  forty 
I.  In  Hia-  miles  east  of  the  Tigris  Biver,  and  tbe 
torical  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  south,  the  Indis: 
Timsa.  Ocean;  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea. 
E^^ypt,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ftod 
CHlicia;  and  on  the  north  the  Taurus  or  the  Masiis 
Mountains.  The  north  and  east  lines  are  unoertais. 
from  the  absence  of  full  data  in  the  early  Assyraa 
records.  At  least  1,500  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  Semitic  emigrants  from  Soutb- 
em  Arabia  crossed  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
and  occupied  the  part  of  Africa  lying  just  south  d 
Egypt,  their  territory  being  about  that  of  the  mod- 
em Abyssinia:  these  were  the  Gees  ("  emigrants,"  « 
possibly  "  freemen  "),  or  Semitic  Ethiopians.  Tbe 
main  Semitic  region  thus  lay  between  the  tenth  aod 
thirty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude  and  the  forty- 
f  ourUi  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  with  as 
area  of  over  a  million  square  miles.  Semitic  colonic 
established  themselves  early  in  Egypt  (Phenidass 
in  the  Delta,  and  perhaps  the  Hyksos),  and  on  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  (Garthage  and  other  cities) 
and  the  south  coast  of  France  (Marseilles)  and  Spain. 
possibly  (though  this  is  uncertain)  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Greece.  In  modem  times  Syrian  Semites  are 
found  in  Kurdistan,  as  far  east  as  the  western  shore 
of  Lake Urumiah  (lat.  37^  30*  N.;  long.  45*^  SC  E); 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  region  was  Semitic 
before  the  begiiming  of  the  Christian  era.  A  Isip 
part  of  Semitic  territory  was  steppe  or  desert.  Only 
those  portions  which  skirt  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
the  shores  of  seas  (with  the  exception  of  the  city  o^ 
Mecca  and  possibly  one  or  two  other  small  cities) 
were  occupied  by  settled  populations;  the  desert 
was  traversed  by  tribes  of  nomads,  whose  life  was 
largely  predatory.  Semitic  speech  is  interesting, 
not  from  the  size  of  the  territory  and  population  it 
represents,  but  from  the  controlling  influence  it  has 
exerted  on  history  through  its  religious  ideas. 

The  original  seat  of  the  Semites  is  unknovn- 
There  must  have  been  a  primitive  Semitic  race  (with 
a  primitive  Semitic  language),  which  existed  before 
the  historical  Semitic  peoples  and  dialects  had  takeo 
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shape;  but  of  this  primitive  race  we  can  say  no 
more  than  that  it  goes  back  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
since  of  one  of  its  daughters,  the  Baby- 
3.  The  Orig-  Ionian  people,  there  are  traces  in  the 
inal  Home,  fourth  millennium  B.C.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  the  habitat 
of  the  Semites,  before  they  broke  up  into  separate  na- 
tions, from  their  traditions,  and  from  the  vocabulary 
of  the  primitive  tongue  made  out  by  a  comparison 
of  the  ftTisting  dialects;  but  no  trustworthy  result 
has  been  reached.  The  oldest  accounts  say  nothing 
definite.  Gen.  xi.  2,  for  example,  contains  the  state- 
ment that  the  whole  body  of  the  desdendants  of 
Noah  journeyed  "  eastwani  "  (so  mikkecUiem  is  to 
be  rendered),  that  is,  toward  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
region;  but  the  starting-point  is  not  given,  nor  is 
there  here  anything  of  a  separate  Semitic  people. 
Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  assembled  human 
race  is  said  to  have  been  scattered  from  the  city 
Babel,  without,  however,  any  indication  of  the 
points  to  which  the  descendants  of  Noah's  three 
sons  severally  went.  At  most,  a  dim  feeling  may  be 
discerned  here  that  the  Semites  had  once  lived  to- 
gether in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley;  but  this 
might  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  be- 
lieved that  they  themselves  had  come  from  that 
region  to  Canaan.  No  other  Semitic  people  has,  so 
far  as  is  known,  any  ancient  tradition  on  this  point. 
The  evidence  from  the  primitive  Semitic  vocabu- 
lary is  equally  vague.  Its  terms  for  land,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  seas,  metals,  grains,  fruits,  and  ani- 
mals, do  not  fix  any  particular  spot  in  western  Asia 
as  the  locality  where  such  terms  must  have  orig- 
inated. Certain  similarities  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Semitic  languages  have  suggested  the  theory 
that  the  Semitic-Hamitic  conmumity,  out  of  which 
came  later  the  Semitic  and  Egyptian  peoples,  once 
dwelt  in  Africa  near  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and 
split  into  sections,  one  remaining  in  Africa,  the  other 
passing  into  Asia;  but  the  argimients  for  this  view 
are  not  convincing  (some  scholars,  it  may  be  added, 
place  the  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic-Hamitic 
people  in  Arabia,  q.v.).  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  regard  as  not  established  the  hypotheses  which 
make  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  or  the  lower  Tigria- 
Euphrates  valley,  or  the  Arabian  Desert,  or  Africa 
the  cradle  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  to  leave  the  quech 
tion  at  present  unsolved.  The  choice  b  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  the  preponderance  of  present 
opinion  being  doubtful. 

The  Semitic  territoiy  was  enclosed  by  that  of 
Indo-Europeans  on  the  east  and  the  west,  and  Egypt 
on  the  south.     In  ancient  times,  however,  the  lan- 
guage was  little  affected  by  foreign  in- 
3.  Foreign  fluenoe,  except  at  one  point.    Accord- 
Influence,   ing  to  the   view  now  held  by  most 
Assyriologists,    the   Babylonian-Assy- 
rians, conquering  the  noDrSemitic  Sumerians,  who 
preceded    them  as    occupants  of  the    Tigris-Eu- 
phrates valley,  in  adopting  the  civilization  of  the 
conquered,    adopted    a    number    of   their  words. 
Hebrew  made  a  few  loans  in  early  times  from  the 
Egyptian,   and   at  a   later  period,    possibly  from 
the  Indian,   and  then  from  the  Persian,   Greek, 
and    Latin;  and  the  ecclesiastical    Aramaic   was 
naturally  greatly  affected  by   Greek  and  Latin. 


The  loanwords  are  easily  recognised,  except  those 
which  come  from  the  Sumerian. 

All  the  Semitic  nationalities,  except  the  Arabian 
and  the  Gees  (Ethiopia),  died  out  before  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  disappeared  as  a  political  force  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  and  their  language  survived  only 
a  few  centuries.  The  Phenidans  lingered  in  Asia  till 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  their 
4.  Disap-  language  in  Africa  (Carthage)  till 
pearance  toward  the  fifth  century  of  the  duris- 
of  Semitic  tian  era  (mentioned  by  Augustine  and 
Languages.  Jerome).  The  Syrian  Anuneans  lost 
their  independence  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  continued  to  exist,  and  thdr  dialect 
revived  in  the  second  century  a.d.  as  a  Christian 
language;  and  the  Jewish  Aramaic  continued  for 
some  centuries  (up  to  the  eleventh  century  a.d.)  to 
be  the  spoken  and  literary  tongue  of  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian  Jews.  The  Jewish  people,  broken 
up  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.,  and  scattered  over  the  world,  have  carried 
Hebrew  with  them  as  a  learned,  artificial  tongue. 
The  South  Arabians  (Minssans,  Sabseans,  and  per- 
haps others),  once  a  flourishing  community,  lingered 
till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  then  absorbed 
in  the  general  Arabian  mass.  The  North  Arabians 
did  not  appear  as  a  nation  till  the  seventh  century 
A.D.,  and  their  language  is  now  widely  spoken. 
Geez  proper  died  out  about  the  sixth  century  a.d., 
remaining,  however,  as  the  ecclesiastical  and  learned 
language;  and  the  nationality  is  still  in  existence. 

nL  Divisions:  The  various  Semitic  dialects 
closely  resemble  one  another,  there  being,  for  ex- 
ample, between  no  two  of  them  such  dissimilarity 
as  exists  between  Greek  and  Latin;  but  the  family 
is  divided  into  two  well-defined  groups  and  several 
sub-groups,  the  difference  between  the  two  main 
groups,  in  vocabulary  and  forms,  being  considerably 
greater  than  that  between  any  two 
I.  Grouping,  members  of  the  same  group  or  sub- 
group. The  relations  of  the  dialects 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  is  de- 
signed to  include  all  Semitic  forms  of  speech  that 
can  lay  claim  to  linguistic  individuality,  except  a 
few  modem  jargons  mentioned  below. 


L  NoBTH  Semitic. 

II.  South  Smrnc. 

1.  Eastern. 

1.  Northern. 

a.  Babylonian. 

Arabic. 

b.  Aflsyrian. 

2.  Southern. 

2.  Northern. 

a.  Sabnaa,   or  Himya- 

ritic;  Minasan. 

a.  East  Aramaic. 

Mahri. 

«.  Syriao  (Dialect  of 

HakUi  (EhldU). 

Edeasa). 

6.  Gees,  or  Ethiopic. 

fi.  Mandean. 

a.  Old  Gees. 

T.  Nabatflean. 

fi.  Tigre,. 

6.  West  Aramaic. 

y.  Tigrifia. 

a.  Amharie. 

fi.  Jewish      Aramaic 

c.  Harari. 

(Daniel.  Eva, 

Targums,  Talmw 

i). 

y.  Palmyrene. 

a.  Egyptian  Aramaia 

3.  Western. 

a   Phenidan. 

Old  Phenidan. 

Late  Phenidan  (Punic 

). 

6.  Hebrew. 

c.  Moabitish  and  other  G 
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From  the  cuneiform  tablete  ducovered  in  1887  at 
Tell  el-Amama  (see  Amasna  Tablets)  in  Egypt, 
near  Thebes,  it  appears  that  c.  1400  B.C.  Baby- 
lonian was  the  official  language  in  Canaan  and  the 
language  of  intercourse  between  the 
a.  Use  of  kings  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt.    The 
Those      Babylonians  had  before  that  time  over- 
Tongues,    run   and   occupied  Canaan  and   im- 
pressed their  culture  on  the  land,  so 
that,  though  Egypt  then  held  Canaan,  the  E^^yptian 
governors  of  the  cities  (among  them  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem)  wrote  to  the  E^rpttan  royal  govern- 
ment in  Babylonian,  and  Egsrptian  youth  at  court 
studied  Babylonian. 

Of  these  dialects,  the  following  are  now  spoken: 
(1)  Aramaic,  by  the  Nestoiian  and  Jacobite  Chris- 
tians in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  near  Mosul,  thence 
eastward  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Urmi,  and 
northward  in  the  Kurdish  Moimtains  (Noldeke, 
Grammatik  der  neusyrUchen  Sprache,  Leipsic,  1808) ; 
and  by  the  remnant  of  the  Mandeans  in  Lower  Meso- 
potamia (Ndldeke,  Manddische  Grammatik^  Halle, 
1874).  West  Aramaic  is  now  spoken  only  in  three 
small  villages  near  Damascus.  (2)  Arabic  is  the 
only  Semitic  dialect  that  has  now  any  real  life.  It 
b  spoken  in  various  sub-dialects — by  the  Bedouin  of 
the  Arabian  Desert;  in  Egypt,  and,  as  ecclesiastical 
language,  in  Turkey;  in  the  Magreb  (north  coast 
of  Africa) ;  in  Syria;  in  Malta,  where  the  vernacular 
is  a  strange  mixture,  with  Arabic  as  its  basis,  but 
with  many  Italian  and  other  words;  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar  (the  Mapuli  jazgon).  The  Mosarabic,  a 
Spanish- Arabic  jargon  formerly  spoken  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  became  extinct  in  the  last  centiiry.  (3) 
Gees:  the  four  dialects,  Tigre,  Tigrifia,  Amharic,  Ha- 
rari,  are  still  spoken  in  Abyssinia.  (4)  Hebrew  at 
a  comparatively  early  date  began  to  be  displaced  by 
Aramaic,  which  became  the  oonmion  language  of 
intercourse  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia  and 
BO  the  vernacular  of  the  Jews.  The  earliest  notice 
of  the  use  of  Aramaic  by  Jews  is  found  in  the  Ara- 
maic papyri  discovered  in  the  island  of  Elephantine 
in  the  NUe  opposite  Assuan.  Here  as  early  as  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  dwelt  a  Jewish  community  pos- 
sessing a  temple  and  carrying  on  a  regular  Jewish 
worship;  their  commercial  and  other  documents  are 
all  written  in  Aramaic.  This  language  gradually 
took  the  place  of  Hebrew  in  Palestine,  and  main- 
tained itself  till  some  time  after  the  Mohazxmiedan 
conquest,  when  the  Jews  gradually  adopted  Arabic. 
In  general  the  Jews  speak  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwell,  keeping  up,  however,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  knowledge  of  the  old 
tongue.  Hebrew  is  now  studied  by  the  Jews  as  a 
sacred  language,  and  by  a  few  of  them,  chiefly  the 
older  orthodox  bodies  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  is  to  some  extent  written  and  spoken.  This 
spoken  language  contains  a  large  admixture  of  mod- 
em European  terms.  The  literary  Hebrew  of  to- 
day occupies  about  the  same  position  among  the 
Jews  as  Latin  among  us.  The  so-called  ''  Yiddish  " 
(that  is,  German  Jewish)  is  a  Rhineland  German 
speech,  with  admixture  of  Hebrew  and  Slavic  words, 
now  spoken  by  Jews  in  Russia,  Austria,  America, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  diaspora  [and  printed  by  them 
in  the  Jewish  character]. 


Of  languages  which  have  been  strongly  affecte>i 
by  Semitio  tongues  may  be  mentioned  the  Iranii^ 
Huxvaresh  or  Pahlavi  (the  language  of  the  Buiuk- 
hesh),  which  is  greatly  Araznaized;  the  Irasiai 
Persian,  whose  vocabulary  is  largely  Arabic,  and 
even  its  syntax  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
Semitised;  the  Indian  Hindustani,  which,  devek^ 
under  Moslem  influence,  also  contains  a  lai^  num- 
ber of  Arabic  words;  and  the  Turkish,  especialV 
the  literary  and  learned  language  of  Constantinople, 
which  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  same  i^eason,  bis 
a  laige  infusion  of  Arabic. 

IV.  Characteristics:  These  may  be  divided  icte 
formal  (grammar),  material  (vocabulary),  and  gtv- 
listic  (rhetoric  and  thought).  The  Semitic  phcmetk 
system  has  a  marked  individuality.  It  is  probabk 
that  the  original  Semitic  alphabet  was  nearly  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  classical  Arabic,  containing 
six  guttivals  (Alcf ,  Ha,  H&y  Ha,  Ajk. 
I.  Grammar;  Gayin),  five  uvulars  (]^,  T&»  Z^f  ^^ 
Phonetics,  ^ad),  two  palatals  (Kaf,  Gam),  t^ 
linguo-dentals  (Ta,  Dal),  two  labiali 
(Pa,  Ba),  six  liquids  (Ra,  Ya,  Lam,  Waw,  and  the 
nasals  llim,  Nim),  three  sibpants  (Sin,  Sin,  Zayini. 
and  perhaps  six  spirants  (Kaf,  Gam,  Ta,  Dal,  P&. 
Ba).  No  ATJgting  dialect  has  all  these  letters,  but 
there  are  traces  of  most  of  them  in  all.  Thus,  com- 
parison of  Assyrian  and  Arabic  maJ  »  it  probable 
that  the  former  contained  all  these  h^sounds  {h^ 
^,  ha),  though  only  one  of  them  (ha)  is  now  found 
in  it.  From  Septuagint  transliterations  it  appears 
that  Hebrew  possessed  Gayin,  as  well  as  Ayin;  the 
South  Semitic  group  shows  all  the  uvulars,  and  the 
Hebrew  all  the  spirants.  It  may  be,  however,  tl»t 
the  parent  Semitic  speech  had  fewer  uvulars  and 
spirants,  and  that  the  Southern  group  developed 
the  former,  and  the  Northern  the  latter.  It  is  doiibi- 
ful  whether  Hebrew  Samek  and  Sin  represent  two 
different  sounds.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  not  all  the 
sounds  above  mentioned  are  original,  i.e.,  some  U 
them  may  be  merely  modifications  of  earlier  azifd 
simpler  sounds;  but  here  the  concern  is  only  with 
the  consonantal  material  possessed  by  the  primi- 
tive Semitic  tongue,  and  not  with  the  material  oat 
of  which  its  alphabet  may  have  been  formed.  Tl» 
Semitic  alphabet  is  thus  seen  to  be  characterij^ 
by  fulness  of  guttival,  uvular,  and  spirant  coo- 
sonants.  In  the  several  dialects  the  movement  has 
been  toward  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  gut- 
turals and  uvulars,  namely,  by  changing  these  into 
similar  letters  pronounced  iarther  forward  in  the 
mouth.  Assyrian,  Galilean  Jewish,  Aramaic,  and 
Mandean  threw  off  the  most  of  the  gutturals;  mod- 
em Arabic  has  diminished  the  number  of  its  uvulais, 
and  Gees  the  number  of  its  uvulars  and  gutturals. 
This  is  a  tendency,  observable  in  all  languages>  to 
bring  the  consonants  forward  in  the  mouth  and  iJius 
facilitate  their  pronunciation.  The  vowel  matemi 
of  the  primitive  Semitic  was  simple,  consisting,  prob- 
ably, of  the  three  vowels,  a,  i,  u,  with  the  corre- 
sponding long  &,  I,  Q.  These  have  been  variously 
modified  in  the  different  dialects.  Assyrian  has  $; 
Aramaic,  6, 6;  Hebrew,  &,  S,  e,  6, 6;  modem  Arabic, 
6, 6,  a  (aw),  6;  Gees,  S,  6,  6. 

Morphologically,  the  Semitic  languages  beksog 
to  the  class  called  inflecting,  standing  in  this  resped 
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alongside  of  the  Indo-E\iropean.  Their  most  marked 
peculiarity  is  iheir  triliteralism;  most  stems  con- 
sist of  three  consonants,  on  which,  by 
2.  Moiphol-  prefixes,  adSxes,  infixes,  and  internal 

ogy  and    vowel-changes,  all  derived  forms  are 

Syntax,  made.  The  noim  has  gender  (mascu- 
line and  feminine),  number  and  case. 
The  verb  has  gender,  number  and  person,  but  prop- 
erly no  distinction  of  tense  (in  the  sense  of  time), 
instead  of  which  there. are  two  forms  which  denote 
respectively  completedness  and  ingressiveness  of 
action.  The  notions  of  reflection,  intensity,  causa- 
tion, are  expressed  by  derived  verbal  stems  made 
by  prefixes  and  in^es.  The  Semitic  syntax  is 
marked  by  great  simplicity  of  articulation.  The 
different  clauses  of  the  sentence  are,  for  the  most 
part,  connected  by  the  most  general  word  "  and  "; 
there  is  little  or  no  inversion  and  transposition  for 
rhetorical  effect;  and  there  are  no  elaborate  periods. 
The  structure  is  commonly  and  properly  described 
as  monumental  or  lapidary.  The  most  striking 
special  peculiarity  of  the  syntax  is  the  phonetic 
abridgment  of  the  noun  (the  construct  state;  [in 
Hebrew,  where  one  word  is  limited  by  another,  not 
the  limiting  but  the  limited  word  is  changed  in  form 
to  the  "  construct  state,"  so  that  the  Indo-European 
genitive  relation  is  in  a  manner  reversed])  to  show 
that  it  is  defined  by  the  following  word  or  clause. 
The  absence  of  compoimds  (except  in  proper  names) 
is  another  marked  feature — an  illustration  of  the 
isolating  character  of  the  thought.  The  whole 
conception  of  the  sentence  is  detached,  isolated, 
and  picturesque.  Of  these  general  Semitic  characteiv 
istics  the  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  which  first  pro- 
duced literatures,  show  the  most,  and  the  Araznaic 
and  Arabic,  whose  literary  life  began  late,  the 
least. 

The  Semitic  word-material  differs  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  periods  and  the  circimistances  of  the  va- 
rious peoples.  The  pfe-Christian  literary  remains 
are  very  scanty.  From  the  Israelites 
3.  Vocabu-  there  have  come  down  only  a  few  pro- 

lary  and  phetical  discourses,  historical  books, 
Style.  sacred  hymns,  and  ethical  works,  to- 
gether with  several  law  books,  no  secu- 
lar productions  except  the  Song  of  Songs;  from  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians,  somewhat  more — 
royal  and  commercial  inscriptions,  geographical,  as- 
tronomical, grammatical,  and  religious  w^orks,  and 
fragments  of  epic  and  other  poems;  from  the  Phe- 
nicixms,  a  few  short  inscriptions;  and  from  the 
others,  nothing.  The  Hebrew  vocabulary  is  full  in 
terms  relating  to  religious  feelings  and  acts,  scanty 
in  philosophical  and  artistic  terms  and  in  names  of 
things  pertaining  to  common  life;  the  Assjrrian  has 
more  of  the  last,  but  is  almost  equally  rich  in  the  first. 
In  later  times,  however,  the  Aramaic  (classical  and 
Jewish),  and  the  Arabic  under  Greek  influence,  cre- 
ated larger  vocabularies,  and  developed  some  power 
of  philosophical  expression.  The  Hebrew  vocabu- 
lary is  now  being  enlarged  in  this  direction  by  the 
Jews.  From  the  nature  of  the  national  culture,  these 
languages,  though  their  vocabularies  are  sometimes 
(the  Arabic,  especially)  very  large,  do  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  western  life.  They  multiply  words  for 
objects  and  acts  which  we  do  not  care  to  particular- 
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ise,  and  are  deficient  in  terms  for  those  which  we 
wish  to  express  with  precision.  The  above  de- 
scription of  the  vocabulary  and  syntax  will  serve 
to  characterize  the  style  and  thought  of  the  Semitic 
tongues.  The  highest  artistic  shape  they  have  not, 
either  in  prose  or  in  poetry.  They  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  philosophy  proper  or  to  art.  But 
in  the  simple  expression  of  emotion,  and  the  con- 
densation of  practical  wisdom  into  household  words, 
they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  most  highly  devel- 
oped Indo-European  languages:  in  these  respects 
the  Bible  has  an  acknowledged  preeminence. 

V.  Literary  Products:  It  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  mention  briefly  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
literature  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Of  the  different 
forms  of  poetry  the  Semites  have  produced  little 
more  than  the  lyric,  as  in  the  Old-Testament  Psalms, 
the  Syrian  hymns,  and  the  Arabian  Kasidas.  The 
old  Babylonian  inscriptions  contain  two  cosmolog- 
ical  poems  of  great  interest,  and  the  Gilgamedi 
(formerly  written  Izdubar)  cycle  of  stories  has  an 
epic  tone;  but  this  cycle  has  not  a  definite  literary 
\mity  like  the  Iliad,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  much 
of  all  the  early  poetical  material  is  derived  from 
a  non-Semitic  (Uiat  is,  Sumerian)  source;  the 
rhythmic  form  is  in  part  Semitic.  The  Semites  have 
never  produced  a  native  drama.  Neither  the  Book 
of  Job  nor  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  drama;  the  former 
is  a  colloquy  of  five  men  who  make  long  argumen- 
tative speeches,  and  the  question  is  smnmed  up  in 
a  group  of  discourses  by  Yahweh;  the  latter  is  a 
collection  of  loosely  coimected  wedding-songs,  with- 
out plot  or  movement.  The  drama  of  the  late  poet 
Ezekiel  has  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Greek 
models.  The  subjective  character  of  the  Semitic 
poetic  thought  is  obvious:  actions  or  phenomena  in 
outward  nature  or  in  human  life  are  generally  de- 
scribed not  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
feeling  of  the  writer.  As  poetry  it  takes  high  rank. 
The  Hebrew  lyrics  are  sonorous  and  rhythmical; 
the  Arabian  are  ingenious  and  lively;  the  Syrian, 
however,  are  tame.  The  metrical  form  of  Hebrew 
poetry  (see  Hebrew  Language  and  LrrERATURE, 
III.),  and  to  some  extent  of  Babylonian,  is  parallel- 
ism of  members,  and  the  rhythmic  progression  is 
by  stress  of  voice,  not  by  length  and  number  of  syl- 
lables— a  member  is  defined  as  having  two,  three,  or 
four  beats;  the  Arabic,  however,  has  a  well-defined 
system  of  feet  characterized  by  nimiber  and  length 
of  syllables.  Rime  appears  first  in  Sjrriac  Christian 
hymns,  and  is  feebly  represented  in  Arabic.  The 
historical  writing  of  the  Semites  has  never  attained 
a  scientific  or  artistic  form.  It  is  either  baldly  an- 
nalistic  (as  parts  of  the  Old-Testament  Book  of 
Kings,  the  Assyrian  royal  inscriptions,  and  the  Ara- 
bic histories),  or,  when  it  attempts  more  coimected 
presentation  of  the  facts,  it  is  subjective  and  prag- 
matic, arranging  the  historical  facts  so  as  to  point 
a  moral  or  support  a  theory.  In  one  department, 
prophetic  discourse,  the  Semitic  literature  is  un- 
ri veiled;  there  is  nothing  in  any  other  family  of  lan- 
guages like  the  prophetic  oratory  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  the  declamation  of  the  Koran.  In  other 
departments,  as  fiction  and  philosophy,  the  Semites 
have  never  been  original,  but  always  imitators 
(Thousand  and  One  Nights,  the  Arabian  philosophy; 
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the  Fenian  Arabic  iB,  of  oouFse,  not  to  be  consid- 
ered here). 

VL  Relation  to  Other  Families  of  Languages: 
So  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Semitic  family  is  genetically  connected 
with  any  other  in  the  world  except  the  Egyptian 
and  Cushite  groups.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  a  relationship  between  it 
and  the  Indo-European.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  Egyptian,  between  whose  stock  of  sounds,  per- 
sonal pronouns,  numerals,  and  verbal  forms,  and  the 
Semitic  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance;  but  the 
great  differences  between  the  two  families  in  other 
respects  make  great  caution  necessary  in  comparing 
them.  There  is  a  similar  reeemblance  between  the 
structure  of  the  Semitic  verb  and  that  of  the  Cush- 
ite group  of  languages  (the  Galla,  Saho,  and  others, 
near  Abyssinia),  but  nothing  definite.  At  most,  an 
original  Semitic-Hamitic  family  may  be  conjectured 
out  of  which  these  two  have  grown;  but  in  that 
case  their  separation  took  place  so  long  ago,  their 
paths  since  that  time  have  been  so  different,  and 
the  traces  of  kinship  have  been  so  far  obliterated, 
that  little  can  be  got  from  a  comparison  between 
them,  except  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  the  hi»- 
tory  of .  the  original  family.  One  main  obstacle 
in  the  comparison  of  Semitic  words  with  others  is 
the  triliteralism  of  stems  of  the  former;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  attempted  to  reduce  these  to  bi- 
literals,  but  hitherto  with  indifferent  success.  It 
need  not  be  denied  that  this  problem  may  hereafter 
be  solved,  and  comparisons  instituted  between 
Semitic  and  other  faznilies  that  may  be  of  service 
to  all.  C.  H.  Tot. 
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SBMLBR,  aemaer  or  lemaer,  JOHAHN  SALOMO: 
Pioneer  in  Biblical  criticiBm;  b.  at  Rmitf^d  (66  m. 
8.W.  of  Leipsie)  Dec.  18,  1725;  d.  at  Halle  Mar.  i 
1791.  His  fatiier  was  archdeacon  at  Saalfeki,  asd 
introduced  the  son  to  the  circles  of  Ptetism  (q.v.)  is 
early  youth.  But  young  Semler,  already  a  vide 
reader  and  possessed  of  a  phenomenal  memoiy;  sooo 
felt  a  profound  disinclination  toward  all  manner  d 
Pietism^  only  by  degrees,  however,  becoming  cqd- 
scious  of  his  fundamental  objection  to  this  move- 
ment. At  the  University  of  Halle,  which  he  viated 
in  1743,  he  was  especially  drawn  towaixl  Siegmund 
Jakob  Baumgarten  (q.v.),  whose  erudition  ap- 
pealed to  him,  and  there  took  his  master's  degne 
in  1750.  In  the  same  year  he  became  an  unsabtiied 
professor  in  the  g3annasium  at  C6burg^  where  be 
gave  instruction  in  the  elements  of  Arabic,  and  w3s 
also  editor  of  the  Coburg  StaaU-  %md  Gdehriemeii- 
ung.  The  year  1751  brought  him  the  call  <^  a  pro- 
fessorship in  histoiy  and  Latin  poetiy  at  Altdc^- 
But  in  1752,  at  the  instance  of  Baumgarten,  he  vas 
called  to  Halle  as  professor  of  theology,  where  theic 
opened  up  for  him  a  field  of  labor  suitable  to  his 
talents.  After  Baumgarten's  death  (1757),  he  grew 
more  free  and  spontaneous,  and  a  few  years  later 
he  was  one  of  ibe  most  celebrated  theologians  d 
Germany. 

Sender's  critical  investigation  was  directed  fint 
of  all  to  the  Scriptures.  What  he  undertook  vis 
unheard  of  in  German  theology,  yet  there  was  do 
doubt  of  his  right  to  make  Scripture  the  object  d 
scientific   research.     His    Biblical    inveetigataos 
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rere  concerned  with  the  trangmiarrion  and  the 
kature  of  the  text.  He  soon  came  to  believe  in 
'arious  revisions  of  the  New-Testament  text, 
trove  after  more  certain  standards  for  fixing  the 
'alue  of  particular  manuscripts,  and  discerned  the 
nportanoe  of  patristic  citations.  This  new  at- 
itude  respecting  the  text  involved  the  germinating 
»rinciples  for  a  new  valuation  of  the  canon.  To  this 
»roblem  was  devoted  his  Ahhandlung  von  dor  freien 
Jnterntchung  des  Karums,  nebst  Antwort  auf  die 
ubingi9che  Vertheidigtmg  der  Apokalypna  (4  parts, 
lalle,  1771-76).  He  came  to  recognize  the  fact 
hat  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  that 
f  the  New,  underwent  a  historical  development 
nd  grew  up  by  d^rees,  and  hence  may  not  pass 
or  "  inspired  "  in  the  traditional  sense  and  has  not, 
herefore,  the  **  authority  "  heretofore  ascribed  to 
t.  This  principle  of  the  liberty  of  Christians  to 
leal  with  the  canon,  involved  Uie  further  task  of 
;aining  a  critmon  for  gaging  the  value  of  the  par- 
icular  constituents  of  such  a  collection,  offering  as 
uch  the  test  of  the  presence  in  the  books  of  the 
pirit  of  Christ.  This  led  him  to  recognise  in  the 
)ld  Testament  and  the  New  two  stages  of  religion, 
he  Jewish  national,  and  the  universal  religion  of 
])hristianity,  and  this  showed  the  way  to  a  wholly 
lew  explanation  of  Scripture.  He  established  the 
>oint  ihat  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
;ontains  Jewish  conceptions  of  only  sjmchionous 
ralue.  The  problem  d  scientific  exegesis  is  to  de- 
ermine  what  belongs  to  these  "  local  "  and  "  temr 
)oral  "  elements.  So  early  as  1760,  he  gave  expres- 
don  to  these  maxims,  and  applied  the  same  in  De 
logmoniacia,  quorum  in  evangdiis  fit  meniio  (Halle, 
760).  Semler  further  developed  the  idea  of  utili- 
sing Talmud  and  Apocrypha  in  exegesis. 

With  Semler  there  began  a  new  epoch  in  ecclesi- 
istical  history.  His  historical  labors  exhibit  him 
)oth  as  editor  (TertuUiani  opera,  6  vols.,  Halle, 
.76^76;  Apparistus  ad  libroe  eymboUeoe  eeclencs 
jutherana,  1775),  and  as  critic  (jCommentarii  hiS' 
orici  de  antique  Christianorum  statu,  2  vols.,  1771- 
[772;  Vereuch  einee  fruchtbaren  Aunugea  der 
Kirchengeeckichte  dea  N,  T.,  3  vols.,  1773-78).  His 
ruiding  principles  include  constant  return  to  the 
ources,  the  importation  of  purely  natural  factors 
n  the  histoiy  of  the  Chiutsh,  employment  of  psy- 
:hology  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  histoiy,  and 
ecognition  that  development  has  taken  place  in 
he  history  of  the  Church.  This  new  mode  of  sur- 
rey showed  its  most  pronounced  reaction  in  the 
iphere  of  ecclesiastical  dogma.  One  of  Sender's 
nost  important  theses  was  his  distinction  between 
heology  and  religion.  By  means  of  this  distinction 
le  created  free  course  for  his  criticism  and  thereby 
iberated  scientific  research  from  the  theological 
xiium,  his  purpose  being  to  grapple  with  the  CtmB- 
)ian  faith  itself.  Another  main  idea  of  Sender's  is 
,hat  in  all  ages  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  theo- 
ogical  and  religious  views,  and  that  this  discrepancy 
exists  of  right.  Consequently  all  doctrinal  schemes 
ire  mere  attempts  to  comprehend  the  truth,  with 
hb  results  that  the  practise  of  appraising  the  dog- 
na  of  one's  own  church  in  distinction  from  that  of 
>ther  ecclesiastical  fellowships  was  no  longer  to  be 
ipheld,  the  basis  for  a  propaganda  among  adher- 


ents of  an  alien  confession  vanished  away,  and  even 
the  gap  between  Christianity  and  non-Christian 
religions  became  lessened  by  coordination  of  all 
into  the  divine  cosmic  plan.  The  task  of  defining 
the  value  and  effective  scope  of  the  theology  recog- 
nised by  the  Church,  and  the  relation  of  this  ecclesi- 
astical doctrine  to  the  asserted  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, Semler  sought  to  resolve  by  rfiatinginghing 
public  religion — i.e..  Christian  regulations  in  the 
way  of  external  ordinances — ^from  private  religion, 
i.e.,  the  particular  Christian's  religious  convictions. 
Semler  excited  great  surprise  among  his  contem- 
poraries by  his  attitude  toward  the  practical  life  of 
the  Church.  When  the  agitation  over  the  "  Wolfen- 
bttttel  Fragments  "  (q.v.)  reached  its  height,  Sem- 
ler undertook  to  controvert  the  "  Fragmentists  " 
with  keen  polemics.  Sender's  attitude  in  various 
disputes  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  fundamental 
thoughts  of  his  theology.  Yet  he  was  no  construc- 
tor, nor  did  he  clearly  define  for  himself  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  formal  postulationa.  Indeed,  he 
himself  often  fell  far  short  of  exercising  the  objec- 
tivity that  he  demanded  abstractly;  and  his  direct 
interest  was  much  more  pronounced  than  he  per- 
sonally admitted.  He  was  far  more  accessible  to 
conservative  sentiments  than  could  be  expected, 
especially  in  his  labors  as  critic.  Similarly,  the  very 
hoiviness  of  his  style  is  due  to  his  continual  strug- 
gling with  new  material  and  to  his  inability  to  wait 
for  publication  until  he  had  completely  mastered 
the  subject-matter.  His  real  merit  lay  in  assisting 
to  pilot  theology  into  a  new  phase  of  development 
by  importing  into  theology  the  historical  mode  of 
contemplation.  In  its  final  decade.  Sender's  liter- 
aiy  activity  shows  a  change  in  his  interests,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  natural  sciences,  alchemy,  mys- 
tical theosophy,  and  freemasonry  (Unpartheiische 
Samndung  zur  Oeschichte  der  Rosenkreuzer,  4  parts, 
Leipsic,  1786-88).  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
abandon  theology  (Letztee  Glaubenabekenntnis,  1792). 

Carl  Mirbt. 
Bzbuogbafht:  Semler^B  autobiogmphy  was  inibliahed  in 
two  partot  Halle,  1781-«2.  Consult  further:  J.  Q.  Eich- 
horn,  ilflasfiMMM  Biblioih€k  der  hibli^ekm  Literatur,  v.  1- 
201,  Leipsio,  1703;  Diestel,  in  JahrbOeher  far  deutaehe 
ThaoloffU,  xu  (1867).  471^08;  P.  Qastrow.  Johann  SaUmo 
Sender  in  eeiner  Bedeutung  far  die  Theologie  mit  be$onderer 
BerUekeiehtunmo  9eine9  StreHea  mit  O.  B.  Leeeing,  Qiessen, 
lOOS;  the  work  by  O.  Karo  with  the  same  tiUe.  Berlin, 
1005;  H.  Hoffmann,  Die  Theologie  Semlera^  Leipsic,  1006; 
L.  Zschamaok,  Ltaeing  vnd  Sender.  Bin  Beiirag  gur 
Bnttlehungege$ehiehie  des  RaUonaiiemfu  tmd  der  kriHeehen 
TKeologie,  Qiessen.  1005;  F.  Huber,  Johann  SdUtmo  Sem- 
ler, teine  Bedeutvng  fOr  die  Theologie,  Berlin,  1000;  ADB, 
rrriii.  008-704. 

SBMPRIN6HAM,  ORDER  OF.  See  Gilbert, 
Saint,  of  Semprinqhah. 

SEN,  KESHAV  CHANDRA:  Hindu  Theist; 
b.  at  Calcutta  Nov.  19,  1838;  d.  there  Jan.  8,  1884. 
As  a  boy  he  was  imperious  in  character  and  self- 
willed,  not  especially  religious  in  spirit,  but  amid  the 
low  moral  condition  of  the  times  he  stood  out  as  a 
pure-minded  boy,  shy  but  self-contained.  As  he 
passed  into  youth  he  became  austere  in  his  habits,  a 
vegetarian,  showing  an  antipathy  toward  aU  frivoli- 
ties, and  absorbed  in  philosophical  and  religious  sub- 
jects. It  was  at  this  time  that  Christian  literature 
began  to  make  its  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
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As  an  outlet  to  hiB  f  eeliDgs  he  started  the  Goodwill 
Fraternity,  where  thoee  of  like  minde  met  for  prayer 
and  the  expreesion  of  a  deepening  religious  spirit. 
Devendranath  Tagore  (see  Taoobb,  Dbvxndiu- 
nath),  then  leader  of  the  Brahmo  Bomaj,  attended 
on  one  occasion  a  meeting  of  this  society,  and  this 
formed  the  first  step  in  the  later  friendship  between 
the  two.  At  this  time  (1858)  the  family  guru  came 
to  perform  rites  of  religious  initiation,  precipitating 
a  severe  mental  struggle  for  Keshav;  in  the  face  of 
the  family  pressure  he  stood  out  against  idolatrous 
rites,  and  his  victory  brought  him  into  still  closer 
sympathy  with  Devendranath  Tagore,  who  had  been 
watching  his  struggles. 

In  Apr.,  1859,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Brahmo 
School  Keshav  appeared  in  the  rAle  of  an  enthuaias- 
tio  teacher  of  theism.  Devendranath  Tagore  joined 
hands  with  Keshav  in  this  new  enterprise.  Keshav 
lectured  on  the  philosophy  of  theism,  and  Deven- 
dranath on  the  doctrine  and  theology  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  In  1860  his  first  publication  appeared,  a 
tract  entitled  Young  Bengal.  Thuis  for  You,  and 
was  followed  by  twelve  others,  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  before  the  Brahmo  School.  In 
Aug.,  1861,  he  began  publication  of  The  Indian 
Mirror  for  the  propagation  of  his  ideas.  In  1862 
he  was  formally  appointed  a  minister  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  and  into  its  development  he  threw  his  whole 
nature. 

In  Aug.,  1862,  the  first  intercaste  marriage  ac- 
cording to  Brahmo  rites  took  place,  encouraged  by 
Keshav,  but  disapproved  by  Devendranath.  And 
as  such  marriages  increased  in  number,  the  constitu- 
tional difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  leaders 
became  emphasised.  Devendranath  was  a  con- 
servative and  drew  his  inspiration  more  and  more 
from  the  Upanishads,  while  Keshav  drew  his  from 
Christian  sources.  Though  close  friends,  their  rad- 
ically different  attitude  to  social  reform  finally 
created  a  cleavage  that  grew  wider  with  every  strain. 
In  Feb.,  1864,  Keshav  began  his  first  tour  over 
India,  visiting  Bombay,  Poona,  Calicut,  and  Mad- 
ras. The  welcome  he  received  everywhere,  and  the 
apparent  ripeness  for  his  theistic  message  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  Brahmo  Somaj  for  India. 

On  his  returning  to  Calcutta  both  leaders  became 
conscious  that  their  differences  were  irreconcilable. 
And  in  1866  Keshav  and  his  radical  followers  se- 
ceded from  the  Somaj  to  found  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
of  India.  Devendranath  continued  the  old  Cal- 
cutta Brahmo  Somaj  under  the  name  of  the  Adi 
Brahmo  Somaj.  In  the  midst  of  these  troublous 
times,  Keshav  felt  his  separation  from  his  old  friend 
keenly,  and,  driven  to  seek  comfort  somewhere, 
found  it  for  a  time  in  retirement,  spent  largely  in 
the  study  of  the  life  of  dirist.  The  lecture  he  soon 
after  delivered  on  Jesue  Christ,  Europe  and  Asia 
created  a  sensation,  separating  him  stUl  more  from 
Brahmos  of  the  older  party.  His  explanation  five 
months  later  in  a  lecture  on  Great  Men  brought  him 
little  comfort,  as  it  opened  him  to  charges  of  recan- 
tation on  the  one  side  and  of  egotism  on  the  other. 
(>n  Jan.  24,  1868,  the  foundation  of  the  Brahmo 
Mandir  was  laid.  In  Mar.,  1868,  he  began  his  sec- 
ond missionary  journey  over  India,  ending  it  at 
Monghyr  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    Here  Keshav 


was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiaan,  vidr' 
people  prostrated  themselves  before  him  callh^  L^  | 
"  Lord,"  "  Master,"  and  "  Savior."  His  failure  1 
rebuke  this  brought  unfortunate  ooiisequeL>>. 
On  Aug.  22,  1869,  the  Brahmo  Mandir  waa  fonna.; 
opened  with  imposing  ceremonies.  In  Sept.,  1S7. 
he  founded  the  Bharat  Ashram,  where  Brahr& 
lived  a  communistic  life,  which  contmued  for  srv^. 
years  but  finally  broke  up  because  of  internal  di- 
cord  and  the  gross  misbehavior  of  some  inmate 
From  1875  to  1878  he  developed  an  ascetic  Ufe,  cd- 
tivated  the  BhakU  spirit  characterised  by  suo^ 
and  violent  dancing,  which  aroused  tiie  di^gu^  t 
many  and  the  suspicion  of  othere.  In  1878  ooctirr^: 
the  **  Cuch  Behar  marriage  "  of  his  daughter  uDfk 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  the  Maharaja  of  Cucb  &- 
har  jret  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  aooordin^  l 
Hindu  idolatrous  rites.  This  marriage  was  sever?]; 
criticised  as  a  lapse  from  Brahmo  principles.  Tbi 
confidence  of  many  in  his  leadership  was  shake 
and  they  withdrew  to  found  the  Sadharan  Brsiia: 
Somaj.  In  1881  Keshav  formally  announced  tip 
name  ''  New  Dispensation "  as  the  name  of  b 
church,  and  himself  as  its  prophet,  and  demankd 
immunity  from  aU  criticism,  since  he  declared  tb: 
he  was  guided  by  the  direct  commandment  of  God 
This  abnormal  estimation  of  himself  as  an  aveosp 
of  truth  brought  its  unfortunate  fruit  in  the  vcr- 
ship  of  some,  the  disaffection  of  others,  and  diarori 
in  the  Somaj.    See  India,  III. 

Justin  E.  Abbott. 

Bibuoobapbt:  TIm  nuMt  noted  of  the  writinsB  of  EoIut 
Chandia  Sen  mre:  Th€  Brahtmo  Samai;  Lectttnt  gm 
TraeU,  2  serieB.  London,  1870;  7A«  Brahmo  Sammi:  Ki- 
§hvb  Chund€r  Sen  inBnotand,  2  vok..  Calcutta.  ISSl:  la^ 
his  Diary  in  Bnglond,  Calcutta,  1886.  For  h»  life  isi 
activities  consult:  P.  C.  Mosoomdar,  Ia/€  and  Teaekiv 
of  Chunder  Sen,  Calcutta.  1887;  J.  F.  B.  Tinln«.  if 
Bvaneeiiate  Tour  round  India,  with  Aeeauni  of  Kait^ 
Chunder  Sen  and  the  Modem  Hindu  Rejormen,  Lod^x 
1870;  S.  D.  Collet,  Keakvh  Chunder  Sen'e  BngH^  Fm: 
ib.  1871  (contains  some  of  hk  speechea);  Ramaehasib 
Vasu,  Brahnwiem  .  .  .  wiih  .  .  .  Aeeoucnl  of  K*M 
Chunder  Sen*9  Connection  with  the  Movement^  New  Yoci 
1884;  T.  E.  Slater,  JCetAab  Chandra  Sen  and  the  Bnkm 
Samai,  Madns,  1884;  and  the  literature  under  BaAOc 


SBHDOMIR,  COnSBllSUS  OF:  An  a^rmiKSt 
drawn  up  in  1570  between  the  Lutherans,  the  Re- 
formed, and  the  Bohemian  Brethren  at  Sendomir.  s 
town  in  what  was  formerly  Little  Poland  (125  ol  s. 
of  Warsaw).  While  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time 
rendered  some  agreement  between  these  rdigtoc 
bodies  desirable,  it  was  decided  that  small  pr^ 
liminoiy  conferences  should  be  held,  as  betirees 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  at  Vilna  on  Har.  t 
1570,  and  between  the  Lutherans  and  Boheffiiaz 
Brethren  at  Posen  on  Feb.  13,  1570,  while  the  So- 
domir  Synod  iteelf  was  held  Apr.  9-15,  1570.  itF 
object  being  the  organisation  of  a  Polish  ProtesUsi 
Church.  Tlie  nobility,  desiring  to  oppose  a  so&d 
front  to  Roman  GathoHcism,  earnestly  advoeatBd 
union,  and  the  Reformed  passed  lightly  over  do^ 
trines  which  disturbed  the  more  scrupulous  Luths" 
ans.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  took  a  middle  ground, 
thus  having  the  balance  of  power  between  the  U- 
therans  and  the  Reformed,  the  representatives  c^ 
the  latter  being  the  most  numerous,  and  also  beisf 
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favored  by  the  nobility.  The  nobles,  indeed,  tadtly 
assumed  that  the  conference  was  a  Refonned  synod, 
and  they  had  plainly  come  prepared  to  declare  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession  the  national  creed  of 
Poland.  The  Bohemian  Brethren,  while  regarding 
the  Helvetic  Confession  as  in  agreement  with  their 
own,  saw  no  reason  to  surrender  the  creed  of  their 
own  communion;  and  the  Lutherans,  declining  to 
abandon  the  Augsbuig  Confession,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  from  insisting  that  it  be  made  the  formal 
creed  of  the  qmod,  proposed  the  joint  fonnulation 
of  a  new  and  distinctly  Polish  confession.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  that  the  preparation  of  such 
a  creed  should  be  taken  up  by  the  next  Bynod, 
scheduled  to  meet  at  Warsaw  at  Whitsuntide.  Since, 
however,  some  expression  of  the  unanimity  already 
attained  was  desired,  two  ministers  were  delegated 
to  draw  up  an  agreement.  This  was  submitted  to 
the  eynod  on  Apr.  13,  whereupon  a  Lutheran  repre- 
sentative requested  the  addition  of  a  statement  on 
the  Eucharist,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  an  entire 
article  from  the  Saxon  Confession  of  1551.  This 
request  was  granted,  but  the  Eucharistic  doctrine 
was  so  modified  as  to  represent  essentially  the  posi- 
tion of  Melanchthon,  so  that  those  Lutherans  who, 
in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  proscribed  Philippism, 
rejected  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir. 

The  Consensus  sought  to  provide  a  defense  against 
Roman  Catholics,  sectarians,  and  foes  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  also  to  obviate  all  strife  and  enmity.  Each 
of  the  sects  represented  might  conduct  the  worship 
and  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  other;  each 
Church  concerned  might  retain  its  lituigy  and 
usages,  except  when  these  should  interfere  with 
purity  of  doctrine;  and  all  weighty  matters  of  re- 
ligion in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samogitia  were  to 
be  considered  in  joint  council.  The  proposed  prep- 
aration of  a  distinct  Polish  confession  was  never 
realised,  but,  on  May  20,  1570,  a  conference  of  Lu- 
therans and  Bohemian  Brethren  was  held  at  Posen, 
where  a  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted  which 
may  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  Consensus 
of  Sendomir.  After  considerable  debate,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Eucharistic  teaching  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  Consensus  of  Sendomir  and  the 
Saxon  Confession;  each  sect  should  retain  its  own 
usages,  and  where  the  same  place  had  a  congrega- 
tion of  each,  the  minister  of  either  might,  in  case  of 
necessity,  represent  the  other;  all  polemics  must  be 
avoided,  and  proselyting  was  f(ui>idden;  mutual 
conferences  for  the  furtherance  of  the  union  woe  to 
be  held  when  necessary;  no  pastor  should  admit  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  the  adherents  of  the  other  sect 
without  the  consent  of  the  pastor  of  the  persons 
Donoemed,  except  on  the  occasion  of  diets,  general 
qmods,  and  journeys;  those  exo(Hnmunicated  in 
one  sect  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  the  other,,  and  a  similar  rule  should 
^>p^  to  the  clergy  in  case  of  deposition;  aU  rites 
j4  the  Rmnan  Catholic  Church  were  gradually  to 
t>e  abolished;  and  in  case  it  should  prove  impossi- 
t>le  peaceably  to  correct  any  eventual  error  in 
beaching  or  lituigy  in  either  sect,  the  matter  was 
iio  be  brought  for  final  adjudication  before  the 
l^eneral  eynod  of  Great  and  Little  Poland. 

(H.  W.  EBBKAMf.) 


BnuooBAnrr:  Tlie  OooMDias  was  fint  printed  1583,  and 
reprinted  Thorn,  1002,  IMO,  Heidelberg,  1S05,  Qenera. 
1612,  1654,  Frankfort,  1704;  in  D.  E.  Jablonaki's  Hw- 
toria  eontentuM  Smdomirimin;  Beriin,  1731;  in  H.  A. 
Niem^yer^s  ColUeUo  confe$ri<mum,  pp.  561-601,  Leipeic, 
1840;  and  in  Qennan  in  C.  J.  NitMoh,  Urktmdmibveh  der 
«Mti9«(weA«fi  Unum,  pp.  72  aqq.,  Bonn,  1853.  Goneult 
the  pertinent  literature  under  Poland;  the  work  of  Jab- 
k»ski  named  above;  Sohaff,  CremU,  i.  586-^88;  J.  Q. 
Waloh,  Huioriteh*  .  .  .  BinUUumg  in  dU  RdigionUtrei- 
tiokmUfi,  iii.  1043,  10  vob.,  Jena,  1733-30,  and  Nitneh, 
ut  eup.,  p.  hnr. 

SBIIECA9  sen'e-CQ,  LUCIUS  ANlViBUS:  Roman 
philosopher  and  author;  b.  in  Corduba  (Cordova), 
Spain,  c.  8  B.C.;  d.  near  Home  65  a.d.,  being  forced 
to  commit  suicide.  As  a  prodigy  in  versification 
and  rhetoric  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  entered 
the  senate.  Exiled  to  Corsica  at  the  accession  of 
Claudius,  41  ajd.,  he  returned  in  49  to  become  the 
educator  and  counselor  of  young  Nero.  His  great 
talents  were  undoubtedly  used  to  commend  or 
screen  the  criminal  ambition  of  Agrippina  and 
the  parricide  conmiitted  by  Nero.  Seneca  was 
early  attracted  by  Pythagoreanism,  and,  while  he 
became  a  devotee  of  this  cult,  his  erudition  for  his 
time  was  almost  universal.  In  the  bitter  anal3rBis 
of  the  non-spiritual  strivings  of  actual  mftnlrinH 
Seneca  has  outstripped  all  his  predecessors.  Stoic 
pride  as  well  as  a  curious  aspiration  after  spiritual 
rest,  submission  to  fatal  mechanism,  as  well  as  a 
striving  after  personal  immortality,  may  be  observed 
in  his  brilliant  essays,  among  which  the  epUhda 
moraUB  are  the  last  and  greatest.  There  is  in  him 
also  an  unmistakable  drift  and  trend  away  from  the 
pantheism  of  his  school  toward  a  thdstic  concep- 
tion of  soul-happiness  and  soul-obligations.  The 
motto ''  know  thyself  "  as  applied  to  conscience  and 
motive  has  been  more  vigorously  put  into  play  by 
Seneca  than  by  any  former  philosophical  writer  ii 
classical  antiquity  ("  Perchance,  if  you  search  dili- 
gently, you  will  find  within  your  own  bosom  the 
vice  of  which  you  ask  ";  De  ben^fidiSf  VII.,  xxviii. 
3).  In  the  frank  admission  of  essential  moral  weak- 
ness coupled  with  the  assertion  of  the  highest  ob- 
ligation of  moral  conduct,  Seneca  not  rarely  reminds 
his  readers  of  the  New  Testament.  Still,  in  his  phi- 
losophy of  freedom  he  emphasises  everywhere  the 
right  and  privilege  of  suicide.  The  historian  who 
was  most  lUce  him,  Tacitus,  treats  him  with  striking 
coolness  and  reserve.  The  **  correspondence  "  of 
Seneca  and  St.  Paul  (their  death  was  close  together) 
is  a  transparent  fiction.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

Bibuoobapbt:  Reoent  E&g.  tianak.  of  tome  of  Seneca's 
works  are:  Mom's:  a  Sdtetion,  by  W.  Qode,  London, 
18S8:  Minor  DiatoQvm,  by  A.  Stewart,  0).  1880;  On  Bono- 
fHa,  by  T.  Lodfe.  ib.  1800;  TmntmaOy  of  Mind  and 
iVovulmce,  by  W.  B.  Langsdoif,  New  York,  1000;  Ton 
Tragodioo  .  .  .  ,  by  W.  Bradshaw,  London,  1002,  and 
Tnoodioo,  ...  by  F.  J.  MiUer,  Chicago.  1007;  MoraU, 
New  York,  1004;  SeUet  Booayo  and  Satiro  on  Iho  Doifieor 
tion  of  Claudiw,  by  A.  P.  Ball,  ib.  1008;  Tragedioo,  in 
BngUth  Vene,  by  F.  J.  MiUer,  London,  1008;  Throo  Trao- 
tdioo:  Horeyloo  Furouo,  Troadsa,  Modoa,  .  .  .  by  H.  H. 
Kingery.  London  and  New  York,  1008;  QumMtionm  Nat- 
unOm,  by  J.  Clarke,  New  York,  1010;  SeUet  Lmtn,  by 
W.  C.  Siimmeis.  ib.  1010.  On  Seneca's  life  and  aetivi- 
ties  eonsult:  E.  Q.  Sihler,  Totiiwuimum  ammm^  chap.  18, 
New  York,  1008;  A.  Fleury.  8.  Paul  et  Siniqus,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1853;  C.  Aubertin,  Btudo  eriti^uo  our  Ut  rappofU 
owppooU  more  ShUque  et  PauU  Paris,  1867;  F.  C.  Baur, 
Droi  Abhandlvnoen  our  QooekiekU  dor  aiUn  PkOooopkio, 
pp.  377-430,  Leiprie,  187S;    J.  B.  Lifhtfoot,  Bmy  on 
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Paul  And  8flO0Qa  in  his  oomnMotAiy  oo  Philippianst  4th 
ecL,  London,  187S;  F.  W.  Famr.  8Mk§r$  afUr  God,  Phil*- 
ddphia.  1883;  J.  Kngrberr,  L.  AnnmuM  Smuoa  imd  miim 
Btn^unom  gum  CArutenlAvm,  Berlin,  1887;  B.  Rubin, 
Dm  Bthik  Smtteoi,  Munieh.  1001;  R.  W«1U,  Km  dt 
filn^ffiM.  Pans,  1009;  th«  Utomtun  undar  Nno;  and 
the  works  on  the  hiitany  of  philnophy. 

SBimACHBRIB.   See  Asstbia,  VI.,  3,  f  12. 

SBPARATB  BAPTISTS.    See  BAmsn,  II.,  4  (f). 

SEPARATED  BEmSH  HBTHODISTSL  See 
M^ODisn,  I.,  2. 

SEPARATES:  An  Americui  CalTinirtic  Meth- 
odist sect,  compoeed  of  Whitefield's  foUowen,  which 
Bprang  up  in  1760  under  the  name  of  "  New  Ii|^t8." 
They  were,  however,  subeequently  otganiied  into 
separate  societies  by  Shubal  Steame,  and  then  took 
the  name  "Separates."  Steame  became  a  Baptist 
in  1751,  and  many  of  the  Separates  followed  him  into 
that  church;  and  the  sect  died  out.  "The  distino- 
tive  doctrine  of  the  sect  was,  that  believen  are 
guided  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  such  supernatural  indications  of  the  divine 
will  being  regarded  by  them  as  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  inspiration,  and  above,  though  not  contrary 
to,  reason.''    See  Mxthodists,  I.,  2. 

SEPARATISTS^  THE.    See  Coiimunubc,  IL,  9. 

SEPHARVADC  sef'Or-vd'im  (SIPPAR).  See 
Babylonia,  IV.,  |  11. 

SEPPy  CHRISTIAAH:  Dutch  Mennonite  theo- 
logian and  historian;  b.  at  Amsterdam  1820;  d.  at 
Wijk  aan  Zee  (15  m.  n.  of  Haarlem)  1800.  His  long- 
est period  of  active  labor  was  spent  as  a  preacher 
for  his  denomination  at  Leyden  (1854-82).  But 
his  work  as  a  preacher  was  only  a  small  part  of  his 
activities;  he  edited  the  theological  review  Oodge- 
leerde  Bijdragen  (1855-70);  and  was  the  author  of  a 
series  of  historical  works  which  embodied  the  fruits 
of  diligent  research  in  the  history  of  Dutch  Protes- 
tant theology  and  biography,  orthodox  and  sec- 
tarian, including  the  Anabisiptists.  Of  these  works 
the  following  may  here  be  noticed:  PragmaiueKe 
OesckUdenU  der  Theologie  in  Nederland  1787-1860 
(Leyden,  1860);  Johannes  SHnstra  en  txjn  Tijd:  eene 
Bijdrage  tot  de  Oeechiedenis  der  Kerk  en  School  in  de 
18de  eeuw  (Amsterdam,  1865-66);  Het  Qodr 
geUerd  Onderwija  in  Nederland  gedurende  de  16,  en  17, 
eeuw  (2  parts,  Leyden,  187^-74);  Bibliotheek  van 
Nederlandsche  Kerkgeechiedechrijvers  (1886);  Fer- 
boden  Leduur.  Ben  drietal  Indices  librorum  pro- 
hibitorum  (1880).  Many  of  his  studies  on  men  and 
books  are  collected  in  Oesckiedkundige  Naaporingen 
(3  parts,  1872-75);  and  Kerkkietoruche  Studien 
(1885).  S.  Cramer. 

SEPP,  JOHAKH  HEPOMUK:  Roman  Catholic 
church-historian;  b.  at  Tals  (26  m.  s.  of  Munich), 
Bavaria,  Aug.  7,  1816;  d.  at  Munich  June  5,  1000. 
He  studied  at  Munich;  traveled  in  the  East,  1845- 
1846;  became  professor  of  history  at  Mimich,  1846; 
was  deposed  and  expelled  from  the  city,  1847,  for 
his  political  opinions;  reinstated,  1850;  retired, 
1867.  He  had  considerable  influence  in  politics. 
Among  his  works  are:  Dae  Lthen  Jesu  Christi  (5 
vols.,  Regensbuig,  1842-46;  4th  ed.,  with  Daniel 


Haneberg,  Munich,  1808-1002);  Das  HeideiUhm 
uud  deasen  Bedeulung  fUr  doe  Chrietenihum  (1853; , 
Jenuaiem  und  doe  Heilige  Land  (Schaffhausen 
1862-63);  Thalen  und  Lehren  Jesu  mil  ihrer  v^ 
gesehuMiehen  Beglaulngung  (1864);  GeschidUeda 
Apostd  vom  Tod  Jesu  bis  zwr  ZersUSryng  Jait- 
salems  (1865);  KriUsche  R^ormentwibrfe  begiimed 
mii  der  Revision  des  Bibdkanons  (Munich,  1870) ;  Da 
HebrOer  BvangeUum  (1870);  Deutschland  und  dtr 
VaHkan  (1872);  O&rres  und  seine  Zeilgenoua 
(Ndrdlingen,  1877);  Meerfahrt  naeh  Tyrus  zur  Aia- 
grabung  derKathedrale  mU  Barharossas  Grab  (Ldpac, 
1870);  KriUsche  BeiMge  nan  Leben  Jesu  und  iw 
neuesten  Topographie  von  Jerusalem  (Munich,  1890]: 
Die  Rdigion  der  alien  Deutsd^en  und  ikr  ForlbesiaBi 
in  Volkssagen  (1800);  Die  Oeheime  Offenbarung  Jo- 
hanms(1902);  said  Orient  und  Occident;  lOOKapiid 
iU>er  der  Naehiseile  der  Natur  Zauberwerk  und  Hexok- 
wesen  in  aJUer  und  neuer  Zeii  (Berlin,  1903). 

SEPTDaUS  SEVERUSi  it-vf  rus:  Roman  em- 
peror lOa-211;  b.  at  Leptis  (62  m.  a-e.  of  Gv- 
thage),  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Apr.  11, 146; 
d.  at  Eboracum  (York),  England,  Feb.  4,  211.  EL« 
family  was  of  equestrian  raoJc,  and  in  172  be  seem 
to  have  been  miade  a  senator  by  Marcus  Aurelia& 
In  100  he  became  consul,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  from  Conunodus  the  command  of  the  Qta- 
man  legions  in  Pannonia.  On  the  murder  of  Per- 
tinax  by  the  troops  in  103,  they  proclaimed  Septixn- 
ius  emperor,  whereupon  he  hurried  to  Italy  and  took 
possession  df  Rome  without  oppositi<Hi.  The  legioo- 
aries  of  S3rria,  however,  proclaimed  Pescennins 
Niger  emperor  and  those  of  Britain,  Albinus;  and 
only  after  bloody  wars  was  Septimius  able  to  make 
hinoself  master  of  the  Roman  world.  With  Sep- 
timius Severus  b^^ins  the  series  of  military  em- 
perors and  the  motto  of  his  life  was  hia  dying  ex- 
hortation to  his  sons,  *'let  us  work!"  His  entire 
reign  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  acd 
he  finally  succumbed  to  overexertion  in  a  nAmpaign 
against  the  Caledonians.  Stem,  wise,  and  enezgetie, 
Septimius  restored  peace  to  the  empire  after  tbe 
misrule  of  Conunodus  and  the  civil  wars.  No  em- 
peror bef<n«  Constantine  was  so  important  for  the 
development  of  Roman  law. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  Septimius  was  friend- 
ly to  the  Cihristians  until  202,  when,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  he  became  their  enemy  and  persecu- 
tor. This  rests  upon  an  incorrect  interpretation  d 
the  words  of  his  biographer  Spartianus:  "In  his 
journey  [through  Palestine  in  202]  he  established 
very  many  laws  for  the  Palestinians;  he  forbade  the 
Jews  to  be  placed  under  heavy  punisfament,  hut 
sanctioned  this  in  the  case  of  Christians."  This  was 
really  no  new  law,  but  only  a  reemphasiaing  of  lavs 
already  existing,  and  was  designed  to  check  the 
CShristian  propaganda  rather  than  to  set  on  fool 
a  general  persecution.  Nor  was  there  any  wide 
persecution,  and  there  are  many  evidences  that  not 
only  was  the  emperor  not  personally  hostile  to  the 
Christians,  but  he  even  protected  them  against  the 
populace.  There  were  doubtless  CSuistians  in  his 
own  household,  and  in  lus  reign  the  church  at  Rome 
had  ahnoet  absolute  peace.  On  the  other  hand, 
individual  oflScials  availed  themselves  of  the  laws  to 
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proceed  with  rigor  against  the  QiriBtians.  Natu- 
rally the  emperor,  wiUi  his  strict  oonoeptioii  of  law, 
did  not  hinder  such  partial  persecution,  which  took 
place  in  Egypt  and  the  Thebaid,  as  well  as  in  pro- 
consular Africa  and  the  East.  Christian  martyrs 
were  numerous  in  Alexandria  (cf.  Clement,  Strom., 
ii.  20;  Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  zxvi.,  VI.,  i.  sqq.). 
No  less  severe  were  the  persecutions  in  Africa,  which 
seem  to  have  begun  in  197  or  108  (cf.  Tertullian's 
Ad  martyrea),  and  included  the  Christians  known 
in  the  Roman  martyrology  as  the  martyrs  of  Ma- 
daura.  Probably  in  202  or  203  Felidtas  and  Per- 
petua  (q.v.)  suffered  for  their  faith.  Persecution 
again  raged  for  a  short  time  under  the  proconsul 
Scapula  in  211,  especially  in  Numidia  and  Mauri- 
tania. Later  accounts  of  a  Gallic  persecution, 
especially  at  Lyons,  are  legendary.  In  general  it 
may  thus  be  said  that  the  position  of  ^  Chris- 
tians under  Septimius  Se  verus  was  the  same  as  under 
the  Antonines;  but  the  law  of  this  emperor  at  least 
shows  clearly  that  the  rescript  of  Trajan  had  failed 
to  execute  its  purpose.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooBAPBT:  Boonm  are:  Tlie  histoiy  of  Dio  Cbarfui, 
ehaps.  bodv.-lzxTi.,  Izxx.;  th«  work  on  Sevenis  by  Sp«r- 
tianus;  Lapridtus's  Alexander  Sevenis;  and  Herodian, 
Hiaforio,  books  v.-yL  Consult  further:  C.  Fuohs.  <7e- 
•ekiehu  dm  KaUen  L.  Septimiw  Seoenu^  Vienna.  1884; 
Gibbon,  Dwdine  and  Fail,  ohaps.  v.-vi.;  Q.  Uhlhom,  Der 
Kampf  dm  ChriaUnihunu,  pp.  284  sqq..  Stuttgart,  1875; 
B.  Aub6,  Hist,  dm  penieutiona  de  rSglim,  pp.  63  sqq., 
Paris,  1875;  H.  Schiller,  GmcMehts  dmr  nimUckm  Kaimr- 
Meit,  i.  2,  pp.  705  sqq.,  Qotha.  1883;  J.  ReviUe,  La  Ae- 
haumiLR&memm$lm8Mrm,FiiB,lSS5;  P.  AUard,  Hiif. 
dm  p€nieution$  psndonl  la  prmniir§  maitU  du  m.  nieU, 
fb.  1880;  K.  J.  Neumann,  Dtr  rihmaeh§  Staai  %atd  die  aUgf 
mtime  iCtrdks,  L  9b  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1800;  A.  Linsenmayer, 
Dis  BAtmipfymo  dm  CkriaUntunu  dwrch  den  rifmiechen 
Staai,  100  sqq.,  117  sqq..  Munich.  1005. 

SBPTUAGESDIA.   SeeCHUBCHYBAB;  andLsNT. 

SBPTUAGINT.    See  Biblb  Vebsions,  A,  I.,  1. 

SBPULCHBRy  HOLT.   See  Holt  Sbpulchbb. 

SBQXnSHCB:  A  hynm  or  chant  sung  on  certain 
days  in  the  mass  after  the  gradual  and  before  the 
GospeL  The  teim  was  originally  a  musical  one, 
applied  to  the  series  of  tones  sung  after  (hence  its 
name)  the  last  syllable  of  the  Hallelujah  belonging 
^  to  the  versicle  between  the  epistle  and 

Origin  and  the  Gospel,  and  it  probably  translated 

Deirdop-  the  Greek  akoUnUhia,  the  word  by 
ment  which  Bysantine  writers  on  music 
denoted  the  heirmos  ("melody  '0 •  For 
the  Halldujah  seeLrruBGiOB,  III.  The  melodies  of 
the  sequences,  the  oldest  extant  choir-books  of 
which  date  from  the  tenth  century,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  both  for  religious 
and  for  secular  song  and  poetry.  Xotker  (q.v.),  a 
monk  of  St.  (Sail,  was  inspired  to  reduce  these 
melodies  to  a  system  by  a  West-Frankish  antipho- 
nary,  brought  from  Jumidges  (near  Rouen)  when  the 
Normans  devastated  that  monastery  (apparently 
in  862).  In  this  antiphonary  some  verses  were 
modulated  in  acoOTdance  with  the  sequences,  and 
they  possessed  sufficient  charm  for  him  to  imitate 
them,  and  he  succeeded  in  producing  regular  se- 
quences with  double  venricles  of  equal  length,  though 
Uie  simple  sequences  without  the  response  are  the 
older  form.    In  all  this  acquaintance  with  Greek 


hymnody  was  also  undoubtedly  a  factor.  Greek 
hymns  had  been  translated  into  Latin  during  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  traces  of  such  work  have 
been  preserved  at  St.  Gall.  But  although  Noticer 
was  unquestionably  the  discoverer  of  the  sequence, 
the  extent  of  his  activity  is  entirely  unknown.  In 
France  the  composition  of  sequences  proceeded 
along  the  lines  laid  down  at  St.  Gall.  Side  by  side 
with  the  old  ways  that  admitted  of  no  alteration, 
other  hallelujah  melodies  and  musical  nwitfa  gave 
rise  to  new  sequence  melodies.  Rhythm  became  a 
conscious  aim,  and  the  words  were  adapted  to  the 
melody,  syllable  for  syllable.  The  sequences  of 
Limoges  differed  from  those  of  St.  GtJl  by  the  final 
assonance  of  the  versicles  in  -a  (under  the  influence 
of  the  word  haUelujah);  rhythm  within  the  verse 
made  steady  progress;  and  fixudly  the  old  verses  of 
most  unequal  length  developed  into  rhythmical 
and  riming  lines,  from  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Adam  of  St.  Victor  made  a  selection,  which  he 
combined  in  strophes  and  thus  helped  to  become 
predominant  over  the  rest.  In  the  St.  Gall  sequences 
the  syllabic  system  is,  in  general,  strictly  followed, 
and  elision  is  rare,  while  the  lines  are  of  unequal 
length;  in  Adam  of  St.  Victor  all  this  is  changed, 
and  melody  and  text  are  entirely  independent. 
The  spirit  in  which  sequences  were  composed  is 
indicated  by  Gottschalk  of  Limpurg,  who  declared 
that  he  drew  his  words  from  Jerome  (the  Bible)  and 
his  melody  from  Gregory  (the  Sacramentary). 

Though  in  liturgical  books  the  sequences  are  usu- 
ally given  without  their  authors'  names,  a  niunber 
of  such  composers  are  known:  besides  Notker  and 
Adam,  Kkkehart  I.  and  II.,  Fulbert  (authw  of  the 
"Sonent  regi  nato"),  Waltramm,  Berno,  Herman- 
nus  Oontractus,  Henricus  Monachus  (author  of  the 
"Ave  prsclara  maris  Stella"),  Wipo 
Names  of    (author  of  the  "Victims  paschali"), 

Composen  Ck>tt8chalk  of  Limpurg,  Innocent  III. 
and        (author  of  the  "  Veni  St^cte  Spiritus  "), 

Sequencsi.  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (author  of  the 
"Lauda  Sion  salvatorem").  Later 
the  sequence  lost  many  of  its  characteristic  features, 
especially  under  the  influence  of  the  hymn,  from 
which  it  always  differed,  however,  in  that  its  melody 
was  continuous,  even  though  its  strophes  might  be 
metrically  or  rhythmically  equal.  The  text  fre- 
quently contained  a  refrain,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  cadence  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  ver- 
sicles. In  the  older  manuscripts  the  melodies  are 
denoted  by  "neumes,''  which  passed  through  va- 
rious stages  of  developmaat  until  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  system  erf  staff  notation.  The  older  se- 
quence melodies  also  have  distinct  names,  many  of 
which  are  of  uncertain  meaning.  Here  belong  the 
begiiming  of  the  hallelujah  Psahn  verse  generally 
sung  on  a  particular  feast,  as  the  "Dies  sanctifica- 
tus"  for  Christmas;  names  of  musical  instruments, 
Orgtma,  Ftdieulch  Symphoniat  Tuba;  loan-words  or 
translations  from  the  Greek,  OrcKa,  Hypodiaeonia$af 
Romami,  Htennyma;  and  probably  allusions  to 
older  melodies,  Pudla  twbata,  PlanetuB  $tenU9, 
Beria  vetula,  Vaga,  etc. 

The  composition  of  sequences  reached  its  climax 
with  Adam  of  St.  Victor  (q.v.).  He,  like  Notko*, 
probabhjr  adopted  to  some  extent  popular  melodies 
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of  the  period;  but  after  Adam  new  sequences  were 
with  few  exceptional  mere  imitations  of  earlier  forms 

and  melodies.   Many  of  these  melodies 

Cttlmina-    were  such  favorites  that  new  texts 

tion.       were  given  them;  and  to  this  category 

belong  Notker's  melodies  MaUr^  Oo- 
ddtrUana,  and  JustuB  ut  palma  major  and  minor^ 
Wipo's  Easter  hymn,  Gottschalk's  Laua  tibi,  Ckritte, 
qui  eSt  the  sequence  of  the  Virgin  (Ave  praclara), 
the  Easter  sequence  {Mane  prima  aabbati),  and  some 
of  Adam's,  while  the  Latabundua  exuUei,  by  an  un- 
Imown  author,  proved  the  most  popular  of  all.  In 
the  oldest  period  the  texts  and,  in  part,  the  melodies 
of  sequences  were  restricted  in  territory,  so  that  a 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  Gennan  (St. 
Gall),  Upper  Italian  (Verona,  Nonantula),  French 
(Limoges),  and  English  (Winchester)  sequences; 
but  when  the  riming  sequence  was  developed, 
some  were  used  largely  throughout  the  Roman 
Church,  as  the  Natua  ante  scecula  for  Christmas,  the 
Sancti  Spiritue  adeii  for  Wliitsuntide,  the  Clare 
sanctorum  for  feasts  of  the  apostles,  and  the  Sancti 
baptieta  for  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  other  hand, 
despite  the  approval  of  Nicolas  I.  and  Innocent  III., 
Rome  genenUly,  as  well  as  many  dioceses  and  orders, 
declin^  officially  to  welcome  the  sequence.  The 
Cistercians  and  Carthusians  rejected  it  altogether, 
and  the  Ouniao  monks  reluctantly  permitted  it 
only  on  four  feasts.  In  France  and  Germany,  on 
the  other  hand,  sequences  were  always  popular, 
many  sequentiaries  containing  more  than  a  hundred 
texts.  T^e  melodies  were  mostly  transmitted  orally, 
the  Neumenal  collections  being  intended  only  for 
the  choirmasters.  The  singing  of  the  sequence  was 
restricted  to  the  clergy  and  choir,  the  congregation 
being  forbidden  to  take  part.  The  introduction  and 
the  concluding  passage  were  usually  sung  by  the 
entire  choir,  while  the  double  strophes  were  sung 
antiphonally,  with  musical  accompaniment. 

Soon  after  the  rise  of  sequence  composition, 
vernacular  sequences  were  written  in  France  (the 
Eulalia  sequence).  In  Germany  translations  ap- 
peared more  tardily,  the  favorite  here  being  the  Ave 
prtBclara  marie  etdla,  as  in  Sebastian  Brant's  Ave 

dtarchlUchte  stem  dee  meres.     The  se- 
Dedine.     quence  form  influenced  medieval  Latin 

poetry,  enco\uaging  it  to  abandon  the 
old  forms  and  to  create  many  new  strophes,  this  in- 
fluence ultimately  extending  to  the  vernacular. 
With  the  increase  in  the  calendar  of  saints  the 
niunber  of  sequences  became  enormous,  some  5,000 
texts  with  between  500  and  600  melodies.  Many 
of  these  were  poetically  valueless,  and  after  several 
synods  had  sought  to  reform  conditions,  the  Coimcil 
of  Trent  finally  succeeded.  The  missal  of  Paul  V. 
(1570)  contains  only  four:  Victimoe  paechali,  Vent 
Sonde  Spiritue,  Lauda,  Sion,  ealvatorem,  and  Dies 
ira,  to  which  was  later  added  the  Stabai  mater,  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Jacopone  da  Todi,  or  to  Innocent 
III.  (qq.v.).  The  Reformers  were  hostile  to  the 
sequence,  and  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  after  long 
efforts,  it  was  replaced  by  a  congregational  hymn. 
In  France  sequences  of  late  date  were  stubbornly 
maintained,  only  to  disappear  ultimately  when  the 
unity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  became  an 
accomplished  fact.     The  custom   of  singing  the 


Laiabundue  at  the  Easter  dinner  given  by  the  pope 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  parodies  of  the  sequeDce. 
such  as  the  Vinum  bonum  et  atsavey  or  the  Vidir^ 
novali  einke  see,  while  Johann  Nass  composed  in  de- 
rision of  Luther  the  Invieti  Martini  laudee  tntoms^ 
ChrisHani,  [In  many  Anglican  churches  the 
sequence  is  represented  by  a  hymn  sung  by  tbe 
choir  between  the  epistle  and  Gospel  (C.  Walk?, 
RUual  "Reaeon  Why,*'  2d  ed.  T.  I.  BaU.  pp  | 
166-167,  Milwaukee,  1908].  (J.  W^ebner.^ 

Bduoobapbt:  CoUeotions,  eaEamplea,  or  tmnaUtinos  ci  wt- 
quonoM  are  to  be  sought  in:  H.  A.  DmnieU  Tktmm 
hymnol4)0ieua,  vol.  ii.,  Halle,  1843;  F.  J.  Mooe.  Ixtfos- 
aeh0  HymtUH  d»  MittdaUen,  3  vols.,  FreiboiK.  ISSS-or-: 
R.  C.  Trench.  Saer^d  Latin  Poetry,  London,  1864;  C.  £.  P. 
Wackeraagel,  Da»  deuUehe  Kirehe9died,  voL  iL,  5  mk, 
Leipeio.  1864-77;  G.  Morel.  Lateinuche  Hmnnen,  da  Ma 
UiaUen,  2  vols.*  EiniBedeIn,  1867  (a  lieh  eoUectbc' 
J.  M.  Neale,  Medimodl  Hymn§  and  Sequenen,  3d  ed..  Lon- 
don. 1867;  Seven  Great  Hymne,  New  York,  1867;  W. 
Chriet  and  M.  Paianikas,  Anthotogia  Ontca  eannvMa 
ChrietianorMm,  Letpeie,  1871;  D.  T.  lioisan«  Hymnt  ^ 
the  Latin  Church,  London,  1871;  C.  B.  Peareon.  SeqveKa 
from  the  Sarum  Miemd,  ib.  1871;  J.  Kchrein,  LaUinitAi 
Sequenun  dee  MiUetaUere,  Blains,  1873  (most  cocnp>ic 
ooUeetion);  F.  A.  Mareh.  Latin  Hymne,  New  York.  1ST4; 
H.  M.  MacGill.  8ono»  ofChrietian  Creed  and  Zjife,  Loodcc;. 
1876;  C.  Blume  and  Q.  M.  Drevee,  Analecta  Hyaviurs. 
vol*.  viu.-x..  zxxvii..  zxziz..  zl.,  xliL,  zliv.,  Leipeie.  lis»$ 
■qq. ;  8.  W.  DuflSeld,  Latin  Hymn-Writere  and  their  Hyeau, 
New  York,  1880;  W.  H.  J.  Weale.  Analeda  tituryus. 
Bnicee.  1880  iqq.  (supplements  Kehrein,  above);  G.  X. 
Dreves,  Proearium  Lemovicenee,  Leipdc,  1890;  U.  Cben- 
lier,  Bibliathique  litwrgique,  vols.  vii..  ix.,  Paris,  1900h}I: 
W.  A.  MerriU.  LaHn  Hymne,  Boston,  1904;  C.  E.  W. 
Brainerd.  Great  Hymne  of  the  Middle  Agee,  'Sew  York,  190»: 
C.  Blume  and  H.  Bannisier.  LUwyieche  Promen  tntv 
Bpoehe  aue  den  Seqvenseneehtilen  dee  Abendlandee,  vu- 
heeondere  die  dem  Noikerue  Balberue  eugeeekriebenen,  nA^ 
Skieee  Hber  den  Ureprung  der  SeQuem,  Leapaic,  1911. 

Consult:  F.  Wolf.  UAer  die  Laie,  Sequeneen  und  LeieU 
Frankfort,  1841;  F.  Clement.  HieL  gMrale  de  la  meii^  ^ 
retigieuee,  Paris.  1860;  K.  Bartsch.  Die  lateiniadken  St- 
queneen  dee  MittelaUera,  Rostook,  1868;  Verreiekniu  der 
Handeehnften  der  Stiftdnbliothek  von  St.  GalUn,  pp.  50>- 
630,  Halle,  1876  (indexes  the  sequences);  J.  Pothier.  Lm 
Mdodiee  gr^goriennee,  Toumay,  1881;  D.  S.  Wranchun, 
The  Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  SL  Victor,  3  vob..  Lcs- 
don,  1881;  A.  Reinen.  IHe  Tropen-,  Proeem-,  und  Pr^ 
fationegeeAnge  dee  feierlichen  HoehanUee  dme  MiiUtaSun, 
Luxembuiv.  1884;  L.  Qautier.  Hiet.  de  la  poieie  titurgvp^ 
Paris.  1886;  idem.  La  PoSeie  retigieuee  done  lee  dottr^ 
dee  ix.-xi.  eiiclee,  ib.  1887;  M.  Manitiua,  Oeechieku  dtf 
ehrieUieh-lateiniechen  Poeeie  hie  eur  MitU  dee  8.  Jahrkte^- 
derte,  Stuttgart,  1891;  O.  Fleischer,  Neumen-Studin, 
Leipsio,  1893  sqq.;  W.  H.  Frere,  The  Wineheater  Tnpet, 
London,  1894;  A.  Dechevrens.  Du  rhythme  done  rkymM- 
graphie  kUine,  1896;  N.  Gihr,  Die  Sequeneen  dee  rdnuacto 
Meedfuchee,  Freibuis.  1896;  C.  Blume  and  G.  M.  Drevei. 
Hymnologieehe  Beitrdge,  Leipeic,  1897  sqq.;  P.  Ws^zwr. 
Ureprung  und  Enturiekdung  der  liturgiecken  Qeeangtfft- 
men,  Freibuiv  in  Switserland,  1901;  idem.  Norenenkueie, 
ib.  1906;  J.  Werner.  Nolkere  Sequeneen,  Aaran,  1901:  J. 
Thibaut.  Origine  byaafiitne  de  la  notation  neumatique  dt 
rSgliee  latine,  Paris.  1907;  8.  M.  Jackson,  The  Sounx  «/ 
Jeruealem  the  Golden,  Chioaco.  1910;  .Julian,  Hymtnebmh 
pp.  1041-63, 1700-01  Gists  flnt  lines,  and  sivea  the  use). 

SERAPK   See  Anqel,  L,  {  4. 

SERAPION,  se-ra'pt-onorae-rd'pt-on:  The  name 
of  sixteen  (or  seventeen)  peraons  more  or  leas  knovn 
to  early  CSiristian  history,  of  whom  the  following 
may  be  noted. 

1.  Bishop  of  Antioch  probably  190  or  191  to  211 
or  212,  successor  of  Maximinus  and  predecessor 
of  Asclepiades.  He  was  the  author  of  a  writing  to  a 
certain  DomninuB  who  had  fallen  away  to  Judaism; 
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Segnanoe 
Sersrina 


>f  another  to  Pontius  and  Caricus  regarding  Mon- 
anism;  of  a  treatise  warning  the  church  at  Rhossus 
kgainst  a  Gospel  of  Peter  see  (Petbb  the  Apostle, 
II.);  and  of  other  writings  to  various  persons 
Eusebius,  Hist,  ecd.,  V.,  xix.,  VI.,  xii.;  Jerome,  De 
Hr.  ill,  xli.;  Socrates,  HisL  ecd.,  III.,  vii.). 

2-4.  Three  men  of  the  name  were  known  in  the 
Alexandrian  church  of  the  third  century.  The  first 
vjis  a  martyr  imder  Decius,  celebrated  Nov.  14. 
The  second  of  the  name  in  the  same  persecution 
acrificed,  but  repented  and  received  the  sacrament 
>n  his  death-bed.  The  third  is  named  by  Philip  of 
5ide  among  the  leaders  in  the  Alexandrian  catechet- 
eal  school,  but  his  identity  can  not  be  more  closely 
letermined. 

6.  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  friend  of 
5t.  Anthony  and  also  of  Athanasius,  who  directed 
o  him  four  letters  concerned  with  a  form  of  the 
^lacedonian  heresy.  The  year  of  his  death  is  im- 
cnown.  At  the  Synod  of  Seleucia,  359,  Ptolemffius 
;ook  part  as  bishop  of  Thmuis.  The  treatise  against 
klanicheanism  belonging  to  him,  intruded  in  part 
nto  the  work  of  Titus  of  Bostra,  has  been  edited  by 
3rinkmann  (in  SBA,  1894,  pp.  47^-491).  Mai 
idited  two  letters  to  Bishop  Eudoxius  and  to  a  monk 
reproduced  in  MPG,  xl.  92^-942).  Pitra  has  edited 
jome  fragments  (in  Analectasacraj  ii.  pp.  xl.,  27-28, 
V.  214,  443-444) ;  while  some  prayers  m  MS.  149  of 
,he  monastery  on  Mt.  Athos  are  attributed  to  him 
nos.  1,  15),  and  others  (16,  17)  are  probably  his 
;Wobbermin  in  TUy  xvii.  3b,  1898).  An  addition  to 
Jiis,  an  appendix  to  the  same  collection  in  the  form 
>f  letters  "  On  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  may  safely 
3e  attributed  to  him. 

e.  A  monk  of  the  Scetic  desert,  leader  of  the  an- 
ihropomorphite  monks  (see  Origenistic  Contro- 

iTERBIBS). 

7.  Serapion  Sindonetes,  so  called  from  the  linen  or 
jotton  clothing  which  he  wore.  He  is  one  of  the 
leroes  of  the  Historia  Lausiaax,  who  experienced 
nany  adventures  in  his  journeys  to  Greece  and 
Elome.  Nau  sees  in  him  the  hero  of  the  story  of 
rhais.  Leontius  of  Naples  reports  in  the  life  of 
Fohannes  Eleemon  that  this  Serapion  sold  his  gar- 
nents  and  his  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  order  to  be  able 
:o  give  alms. 

8.  Bishop  of  Henkdea.  Chrysostom  of  Constan- 
tinople ordained  to  the  diaconate  a  person  named 
^rapion  and  assigned  him  the  duties  of  archdeacon. 
He  supported  the  bishop  in  his  disciplinary  meas- 
ires,  and  by  his  severity  widened  the  breach  between 
Dishop  and  clergy.  While  Chrysostom  was  at  Ephe- 
jus,  he  entrusted  to  Serapion  the  administration  of 
the  diocese;  at  this  time  Severian  of  Gabala  was  at 
the  capital  intriguing  against  Chrysostom,  and 
Serapion  had  him  expelled.  After  his  return  from 
Ills  first  exile,  Chrysostom  had  his  supporter  made 
bishop  of  Heraclea  in  Thrace.  In  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  Chrysostom  Serapion  shared,  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric  and  deported  to  Egypt. 

(G.  KrCger.) 
BiBUoaRAPHT:  All  of  the  men  named  are  diflcuaaed  in  DCB, 
iv.  612-615.  CJonsult  further,  on  1 :  TiUemont,  Mimoiret, 
ill!  168, 1  9;  KrOger,  History,  paasim;  Haraack,  Ldtteratur, 
ii.  1,  pp.  211  sqq.;  Bardenhewer.  Patrolagie,  p.  112,  Exxg. 
transl.,  St.  Louia,  1908;  and  V.  de  Buck  in  the  ed.  of  the 
Ada  Sanctorum  publinhed  Paria.  1883,  Oct.,  xiii.  248-262 


On  5:  Bardenhewer,  ut  sup.,  pp.  234-235  (where  biblio- 
graphical matter  is  furnished  confirmatory  of  that  given 
in  the  text.  On  7:  note  Nau,  in  HisL  ds  Thais,  Annalss 
du  Muste  Ouimst,  zzx  (1903).  51. 

SERGIUSy  ser'jt-us:  The  name  of  four  popes. 
SergiosL:  Pope  687-701.  Of  Syrian  ancestry, 
he  h^iself  was  bom  at  Palermo,  and,  coming  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Adeodatus  (q.v.),  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  682  or  683.  On  the 
death  of  Conon  in  687,  he  became  the  candidate  of 
the  mmiicipal  authorities,  the  militia,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  ending 
the  rivalry  of  the  archdeacon  Paschalis  and  the 
archpriest  Theodore,  each  of  whom  had  seized  a 
portion  of  the  Lateran  without  being  able  to  dis- 
lodge his  antagonist.  When  Sergius  entered  the 
Lateran,  Theodore  at  once  renoimced  his  claims, 
but  Paschalis,  though  compelled  to  do  likewise, 
summoned  his  patron,  John,  exarch  of  Ravenna,  to 
Rome.  When  the  latter  arrived,  he  recognized  the 
validity  of  the  election  of  Sergius,  though  extorting 
from  him  the  himdred  poimds  of  gold  which  Pas- 
chalis had  promised  in  return  for  the  exarch's  as- 
sistance. Enthroned  on  Dec.  15, 687,  Sergius  sought 
not  only  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Curia  in  the 
East,  but  to  strengthen  relations  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  church  in  the  West,  and  to  secure  connection 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  missions  to  the  continent. 
Both  in  Britain  and  with  Pippin  (see  Willibrord, 
Saint)  he  was  completely  successful.  He  baptized 
CSsedwalla,  king  of  Wessex,  at  Rome  in  689,  and  a 
few  years  later  reinstated  the  deposed  Wilfrid  of 
York,  but  the  statement  of  the  lAber  jKmiificaliSf  that 
he  consecrated  Brihtwald,  eighth  archbishop  of 
(Canterbury,  probably  confuses  the  sending  of  the 
pallium  with  the  consecration,  which,  according  to 
Bede  (Hist,  ecd.,  v.  8),  was  performed  by  the  French 
Metropolitan  Grodxiin,  or  Godwin.  The  pope's  atr 
titude  toward  the  East  was  determined  by  his  de- 
cided rejection  of  the  decisions  of  the  Trullan  Synod 
of  692  (see  Trullan  Synods),  and  on  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  subscribe  to  them,  Justinian  II.  sent  the 
Protospathary  Zacharias  to  bring  the  pontiff  to 
Rome.  But  Italy  rallied  to  the  pope's  defense,  and 
Zacharias  escaped  death  only  by  throwing  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  Sergius,  who  thus  emerged 
victorious,  even  while  deepening  the  gulf  already 
existing  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  The  death  of  Sergius  took  place  Sept.  8, 
701,  and  he  is  commemorated  on  that  day  in  the 
Roman  *'Martyrology."  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuoobapht:  Liber  porUifieaiis,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  244, 
Paxia.  1886,  ed.  T.  Mommsen,  in  MGH,  Oest.  porU.  Rom., 
i  (1898),  210  sqq.;  R.  Baxmann,  Die  Politik  der  P&pste, 
i.  188.  Elberfeld,  1868;  M.  Heimbucher,  Die  PapstufohUn 
unter  den  Karolinoem,  pp.  15  eqq.,  Augsburg,  1889; 
Hefele,  ConcaienoeschiekU,  iii.  345  sqq..  Eng.  transl.,  v. 
239  sqq..  Fr.  transl.,  iii.  1.  pp.  678-591;  Bower,  Popes, 
i.  492-496;  PlaHna,  Popes,  i.  168-172;  DCB,  iv.  618- 
620;  A8B,  Sept.,  iii.  425-445;  CeiUier,  Atdeurs  sacrts, 
xii.  964. 

Sergius  II.:  Pope  844-74.  By  birth  he  was  a 
Roman  noble,  and  was  educated  at  the  papal  court, 
finally  being  made  archpriest  by  Gregory  IV.  On 
the  death  of  this  pontiff,  in  Jan.,  844,  a  deacon 
named  John  was  put  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
papal  throne  by  the  populace,  only  to  succumb 
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to  the  naminee  of  the  nobles,  BwfpoiB,  whose  inter- 
vention alone  saved  his  rival  from  death.  His  en- 
thronement without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor 
Lothair  was,  however,  regarded  by  the  latter  as  an 
infringement  of  impoial  prerogatives,  and  in  the 
summer  of  844  an  army,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Lothair's  son,  Louis,  invaded  Roman  territory; 
but  the  pope  received  the  prince  with  all  honor, 
though  not  avoiding  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
bishops  and  princes  in  Louis's  train.  It  is  clear, 
nevertheless,  that  the  pope  retained  his  position 
and  successfully  debarred  the  hostile  anny  from 
Rome;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, while  Seigius  crowned  Louis  Ung  of  the 
Lombards  and  appointed  Drogo  of  Mets  papal  vicar 
north  of  the  Alps.  At  the  same  time,  Sergius  main- 
tained an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  £bo  of  Reims 
(see  Esq)  and  Bartholomew  of  Narbonne,  who  had 
been  suspended  because  of  their  sympathy  with  Lo- 
thair, though  later,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor, 
he  sided  with  Ebo  against  Hincmar  of  Reims  (q.v.). 
During  this  pontificate  the  city  of  Rome  was  sacked, 
and  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
plundered  by  the  Saracens  in  Aug.,  846,  the  pope 
dying  shortly  afterward,  Jan.  27,  847. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobapbt:  LAir  penK^koKt,  ed.  L.  Duehene,  iL  S6 
■qq.,  Pftris,  1904:  Jaff«.  Af^Mte,  pp.  327^28;  R.  Bax- 
mum.  DU  PoliHk  dtr  PAptt4,  I  349.  Ettrnfeld*  1808;  A. 
voo  lUumont,  GeaeMehU  der  SUmU  Rom,  iL  100.  Berlin, 
1808;  M.  Hflimbuoher,  Die  PaptiwaMUn  imfar  dm  Karoi- 
ingem,  pp.  140  iqq..  Au«a>uii.  1880;  06te,  in  ZKG,  xv 
(1800).  342  flqq.;  J.  Ungen,  OeeeMehU  dtr  rfimuekm 
Ktrehe,  ii.  822.  Bonn.  1885;  F.  Qncoroviua.  Hiti.  of  Ihs 
City  of  Rome,  ii.  180-183.  100.  iii.  83-85.  01.  London. 
1804-M;  Bower.  Popm,  U.  215-218;  Pintina,  Popm,  i. 
218-220;  BiilmMi.  LoHn  ChruHamiy,  iii.  16;  Hauok.  KD, 
H.  512^13;  and  e^Moially  Mann,  Popot,  U.  232-257; 
CdUier.  AtUoun  aaeria,  xiL  400. 

Sefgins  HL:  Pope  904-911.  On  the  death  of 
Theodore  II.,  in  897,  he  was,  although  only  in  dea- 
con's orders,  the  candidate  of  a  faction  of  the  popu- 
lace for  the  papal  throne,  but,  being  forced  to  yield 
to  John  IX.  (q.v.),  he  took  refuge  with  the  Mai^ve 
Adalbert  in  Tuscany,  where  he  ramained  until  the 
deposition  of  Christophorus  (q.v.)  in  904,  when  he 
returned  to  Rome,  being  enthroned  probably  Jan. 
29  of  the  same  year.  He  rebuilt  the  Lateran,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  con- 
demned the  validity  of  all  ordinations  by  Foimosus 
(q.v.).    His  death  occurred  in  May,  911. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BnuooaArar.  Liber  poitHfiealie,  ed.  L.  DueheHM,  iL  230 
Pari^  1802;  Jair«.  Regeeta,  p.  445;  J.  M.  Wattwich.  Jlo-* 
manorum  pontifieum  .  .  .  vitm,  L  32,  37.  85.  000  mq 
Leipdo.  1802;  Mann.  Popee,  iv.  110-142;  A.  yon  Reu- 
mont,  OeaehiehU  der  Stadi  Rom,  ii.  227.  Berlin.  1808* 
R.  Bazmann.  Die  PoUHk  derP&peU,  ii.  70.  Elberfeld,  1800- 
J.  Uncen.  Geeehichu  der  rOmiecKen  Kinhe,  iii.  313.  Bonn,* 
1802;  P.  Qrecorovius.  Hiai.  of  Vie  City  of  Rome,  iii.  217. 
220.  231-248.  London.  1805;  Hefele.  ConeUienoeechiehU, 
iv.  574;  Bower,  Popee,  ii.  300-307;  PUtina.  Popee,  i 
243-244;  MUman.  LaHn  Chrietianiiy,  iii.  155^188:  Cefl- 
Uer.  A^dewre  aaerie,  xn.  741-743. 

Sefgins  IV.:  Pope  1009-1012,  He  was  a  Roman 
by  birth,  and  after  having  been  bishop  of  Albano, 
was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in  July,  1009.  The 
sole  traces  of  his  brief  pontificate,  which  was  ended 


by  his  death  in  June,  1012,  are  a  number  of  priTiIegE  ' 
to  monasteries.     He  is  especially  noteworthj  k 
the  first  pope  to  adopt  a  new  name  on  election,  b 
original  name  having  been  Peter.       (A.  Hauck.) 
BauooBAPBT:  JAber  ponH/leaHe,  ed.  I^  Dnefaene.  n.  SST. 
Paria,  1802;    JaiT^.  Regeela,  p.  504;    J.   M.   Watteod. 
Roma$tontm  ponHAcum  .  .  .  viia,  L  00-^80.  TOO.  Lsp^ 
1802;  A.  von  Reumont.  OeeehiehU  dee  Stadt  Rom,  ii  ^'. 
Berlin.  1808;  J.  Lanien,  GeachidUe  dm  romuocken  firrk 
iii.  403;   Mann.  Popee,  v.  142-154;  GvoKOiOTnxi,  HiaL  t/ 
M«Ct|yo/|{eme.iv.  11-13.  London.  1800:    Bover.  P^i^. 
iL  834-385;    Platina,  PopM.  L  200-207;    ICilmaa.  Lch> 
Chrietiamiiy,  iiL  222;  CeiUier.  Airfare  ioer^lB,  xiiL  04, 1^ 
100. 

SBROIUS  AHD  BACCHUS:     Two   Syrian  mar- 
tyn  of  the  early  fourth  centuiy.    AccoanliDg  to  the 
Ada  and  Pasno  (see  bibliography)   Sergius  sod 
Bacchus  were  two  oflkers  in  the  sn^oe  of  Emperor 
Maximinus  Daja  of  Syria  (905-313),  and  were  so 
trusted  by  him  that  th^  were  accorded  his  complete 
confidence  and  high  rank  at  the  palace.     Bat  tfa^ 
were  denounced  to  the  emperor  by  jealous  enome 
as  Christians.     He  then  ordered  them  to  beUb 
themselves  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  upon  tksr 
refusal  had  them  dressed  in  women's  garmoits  aisi 
led  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  afterward 
sent  them  to  Antiochus,  prefect  of  Barbalissus  (Beth 
Balash).    After  vain  attempts  to  detach  them  fT(s 
their  faith,  Bacchus  was  beaten   to  death  with 
thongs,  while  Sergius  was  compelled  to  put  onsao- 
dak  throu8^  the  soles  of  which  nails  had  been  drivefi, 
and  was  led  to  Resaph  in  Commagene  and  that 
beheaded.    The  fame  of  the  martyrs  spread  Tcrj 
early,  and  a  church  in  Eastern  Syria  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  in  their  honor  as  soon  as  354  (P.  Le 
Bas  and  W.  H.  Waddington,  Vayoffe  archiologiqtii 
en  Grhce  et  en  Aeie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.,  no.  2124,  Paiis. 
1847),  while  in  512  another  was  dedicated  to  thsa 
and  to  Leontius  in  512.    To  one  of  the  churdtes 
dedicated  to  Sergius  Justinian's  coosort  Theodore 
presented  a  jeweled  cross,  af  terwaid  carried  av»r 
by  the  Persians  and  restored  to  Gregory  of  Antioeh 
byChosroesofPer8iain503.   The  repute  of  the  XDB^ 
tyrs  spread  into  the  West    At  Rome  there  was  sn 
oratorium  on  the  north  side  of  the  Vatican  basilka 
{R&miache  Quartahehrtft,  1896,  p.  243),  and  stiO 
another  memorial  to  both  martyrs  in  Rome  is  at- 
tested by  the  Liber  ponHficalis  (ed.  Duchesne,  i.  512. 
Paris,  1886).    In  France  and  elsewhere  their  names 
were  honored,  as  by  a  cloister  at  Angers  and  » 
church   at   Chartres    (E.    Le   Blant,    InseriptieiBi 
ckriHennee  de  la  GauU,  i.  305,  Paris,   1856).     In 
Christian  art  they  are  represented  in  armor  with 
pahn  branches.    Their  day  in  both  the  Easton  and 
the  Western  churehes  is  Oct.  7. 

BnuooaATHT.  SoureM  mre  the  anaoyincMis  Ada  aad  the 
Aooount  by  Siinaon  Metaphnstes,  with  oommentaiy  xa 
ASB,  Oct.,  iii.  S33-«83.  partly  aJao  ia  MPL,  cxv.  1005 
■qq.;  d,  the  Acta  m/ortyrum  et  eanetontm  of  P.  Bediam 
iii.  283  iqq.,  PariB,  1802;  the  Greek  Paeeio  in  Anaimia, 
BoOandiana,  xiv  (1895).  373  iqq.;  and  the  '*  Hymn  *'  <d 
Walafrid  Stiabo  in  MOH,  PoeL  Lot,  avi  Car,,  u  (|SS4\ 
418^19.  Conault  farther.  J.  Wolf,  Die  heaiyon  Mir- 
tyrer  Sergiue  und  Baeehite  Kirehenpatrenen  gu  Kremabw, 
GMttingen,  1823;   KL,  zL  192-193;  DCB,  iv.  61fr-ei7. 

SERGIUS  CONFESSOR:  Mentioned  by  Photxns 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  political  and  ecde 
siastical  CTents  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
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Emperor  Michael  II.  Balbus  (820-829),  withaglance 
St  the  "shameful"  deeds  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  Copronymua  (751-774).  The  history  was 
marked  by  simplicity,  clearness,  and  beauty  of 
exposition.  Unfortunately  the  work  is  utterly  lost. 
The  title  of  confessor  indicates  that  the  bearer  was  a 
champion  of  images  in  the  controversy  over  the 
subject  (see  Images  and  Imaob  Wobship,  II.),  and, 
as  applied  by  Photius  to  this  man,  tends  to  identify 
the  latter  with  the  confessor  of  that  name  celebrated 
May  13  in  the  Greek  C!hurch,  who  was  exiled  under 
Leo  ni.  (813-820)  and  seems  to  have  died  during 
the  reign  of  Theophilus  (829-842).    (G.  Kruoeb.) 

BnuooKAPHT:  Nikodemui  Hacioritai,  SynaxaruO*  Mh  dd- 
dtktk  mhi&n,  Urn  •ntatAm,  iiL  37,  Zuitli*,  1868;   KL,  fL 


103;   BmA.  MmoUioium,  MPG,  exviL  454;  Gollier.  A^ 
teMTf  Merit,  3dL  428. 

SEROmS  OF  CONSTAHTINOPLE:  Patriarch  of 
that  city  610-638.  He  is  noteworthy  as  Uie  author  of 
a  very  celebrated  Greek  hymn,  known  as  the  Akor 
thitioB  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  standing  (given 
in  MPO,  xcii.  1335-1348;  and  in  Pitra,  AnaUda 
Bocra,  i.  250-262,  Paris,  1876).  He  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  development  of 
thelitiurgy.  For  further  information  concerning  him 
see  MONOTHBUTES.  (G.  KRtyoBB.) 

BiBUooBAnrr:  Kmmhaffher,  Getckiehis,  pp.  871-672;  DCB, 
ir.  817-818. 

SERMON.    See  HoMiLBncs. 


SERPENT  nr  WORSHIP,  MTTHOLOOT,  AND  SYMBOLISM. 


Lin  the  Bible. 

Name  end  Ooneeptiane  (|  1). 

Kytholocy  (I  2). 

The  Braien  Serpent;  "NeltiMhten." 

(§3). 
Oiiiin  end  Signifioenee  (|  4). 
The  Probable  Solution  (|  5). 
n.  In  Woiship. 


The  Beak  (|  1). 

In  tbe  Qieek  World  (I  2). 

Anoettor  Culta  and  tbe  Myeteiiei 

(§3). 
BoBie  and  Babylonia  (|  4). 
Qsrria  and  Egjrpt  (I  5). 
India  (|  8). 
Other  Oountriee  (|  7). 
m.  In  Mytholotsr. 


Graeoe  (|  1). 

Babylonia  and  Egypt  (|  2). 
IV.  In  Symbolkm. 

General  (|  1). 

Egyptian,    Iflthnle,    and 
Art  (I  2). 

In  Other  Lende  (|  3). 
y .  In  Folk-lore. 


L  In  the  BiU^:  In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
ten  (or  eleven)  words  or  expieasions  are  found 
which  in  the  English  versions  are  rendered  by 
"  serpent "  or  some  equivalent  (note  that  j^tppoc, 
Isa.  xxziv.  15,  is  by  some  rendered 
I.  Names  "  serpent  "  rather  than  "  owl/'  refer- 
and  Con-  ence  being  made  to  the  Arabic  kaffaz, 
ceptiona.  ^ffcuM  as  favoring  this  meaning), 
though  in  but  few  oases  can  identifica- 
tion of  the  species  be  made.  The  number  of  terms 
employed  is  not  coextensive  with  the  number  of 
wipedes  of  serpents  found  in  Palestine  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions,  of  which  thirty-three  are  known. 
Of  these  several  are  poisonous,  including  the  Egyp- 
tian cobra,  tUe  horned  viper,  and  tibe  sand  viper. 
In  the  Bible  many  of  the  notions  concenung  the 
reptile  appear  wldch  are  common  to  most  early 
peoples,  including  some  of  those  pertaining  to 
mythology.  Its  traits  are  described  and  its  names 
or  epithets  are  applied,  in  prose  and  poetiy,  to  tribes, 
classes,  individuals,  and  personifications.  Thus 
it  is  a  subtile  beast,  more  cunning  than  any  other 
(Gen.  iii.  1);  Dan  (the  tribe)  is  a  (treacherous  and 
dangerous)  serpent  in  the  way,  a  (biting)  adder  in 
the  path  (Gen.  xlix.  17);  the  wicked  secrete  and  in- 
fuse a  poiscm  like  that  of  the  serpent  and  are  not 
subject  to  charms  which  prevent  thdr  doing  harm 
(Ps.  IviiL  4);  so  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii. 
33),  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Matt.  iii.  7),  and 
Pharisees  alone  (Matt.  xii.  34)  are  called  serpents  and 
offflpring  of  vipeni;  wickedness,  even  though 
crushed,  engenders  a  serpent  as  does  a  serpent's 
egg  (Isa.  liz.  6);  and  the  effects  of  wine  are  like  a 
serpent's  bite  or  the  sting  of  an  adder;  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  to  be  so  immune  from  harm  that 
tb^  may  take  up  or  tread  upon  serpents  without 
injury  to  themselves  (Marie  zvi.  18;  Luke  x.  19; 
cf.  Acts  xxviii.  3);  the  serpent's  habit  of  lurking  in 
waUsis  referred  to, so  that  he  iHm>  would  trespass 


(Ecdes.  X.  8)  or  carelessly  leans  on  the  wall  (Amos  v. 
19)  is  bitten;  the  serpent's  method  of  locomotion  is 
one  of  mystery  and  wonder  (Prov.  xxx.  19) ;  it  is  one 
of  the  creatiues  of  Hebrew  mythology.  Leviathan 
being  the  swift  or  gliding  or  crooked  serpent  (Job 
xxvi.  13;  Isa.  xxvii.  1);  and  in  Revelation  Satan, 
the  devil,  is  a  serpent  (xii.  9,  xx.  2),  and  as  a  dragon 
or  serpent  he  figures  in  apocalyptic  events  (xii.  14- 
15).  In  Gen.  iiL  (J;  embodying  primitive  concep- 
tions) the  serpent  is  a  sentient  creature  endowed 
with  speech,  contradicting  the  utterance  of  Yahweh, 
and  leading  man  to  disobedience.  It  is  conceived 
as  once  having  had  a  different  means  of  locomotion, 
its  present  method  being  a  punishment  for  its  part 
in  tiie  fall  (verse  14;  interesting  in  this  relation  are 
the  conceptions  of  the  winged  serpent — see  below 
IV.,  {  2-^-and  the  four-footed  reptUe,  as  well  as  of 
the  dragon,  which  combines  both  features).  The 
hostility  thst  has  become  instinctive  between  the 
race  of  man  and  that  of  the  serpent  is  also  traced 
to  this  cause,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  assumed  former  parity  in  intercourse 
there  appears  in  verse  1  no  shrinking  of  the  woman 
from  the  serpent  as  it  approaches  to  accomplish  its 
purpose.  Similarly  in  verse  14  there  is  expressed 
a  quite  common  primitive  idea  that  dust  is  the 
serpent's  food.  Tlie  exegesis  which  sees  Satan  in 
this  living  thing  is  read  into  the  passage  in  the  light 
of  a  much  later  and  more  highly  devdoped  demon- 
dogy  (cf.  Rev.  xii.  9,  xx.  2),  for  tiie  conception  of 
the  serpent  here  is  that  of  an  animal  only. 

What  little  the  purified  Hebrew  mythology  has  to 
say  of  the  serpent  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  common  Semitio  notions  regarding  the 
animal.  The  mythdogical  references  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  few:  Job  iii.  8  (R.  V.  and  A.  V. 
margin)  and  xxvi.  13,  by  most  commentators  re- 
ferred to  the  dragon  wlidch  enf dds  the  sun  in  its 
coils  (a  common  oriental  explanation  of  the  sun's 
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eclipse);  and  Isa.  xxvii.  1,  where  the  reference  ie 
alzDOfit  certainly  to  the  animal  depicted  in  Baby* 

Ionian  cosmdogical  myths.    It  is  to  be 

a.  Mythol-  noted  that  the   term  "  Leviathan " 

ogy.        stands   for   several   conceptions:     in 

Job  xli.;  Ps.  badv.  14;  and  Esek. 
xxix.  3  the  context  points  to  the  crocodile;  Ps. 
civ.  26  refers  evidently  to  some  inhabitant  of  the 
sea  (the  whale,  G.  E.  Post,  in  DB,  iii.  102);  and  the 
mythical  dragon  or  perhaps  the  serpent  of  chaos 
and  of  the  deep  waters,  as  above  (see  Dragon). 

Of  serpent-worship  almost  nothing  appears  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Reference  to  the  one  clear  case 
is  given  in  II.  Kings  xviii.  4,  where  in  addition  to  the 
stereotyped  formula  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of 

the  book,  customary  as  the  summing 

3.  The     up  of  a  king's  reign,  there  is  added  the 

Brazen     somewhat  ciyptic  remark:  "  and  brake 

Serpent;    in  pieces  the  brasen  serpent  that  Moses 

*'Nehush-  had  made;    for  unto  those  days  the 

tan."       children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense  to 

it;  and  he  called  it  Nehushtan."  The 
marginal  readings  in  the  English  versions  attempt  an 
interpretation  of  "  Nehushtan,"  while  the  R.  V. 
margin  shows  that  the  subject  ojf  the  verb  "  called  " 
is  in  doubt — ^whether  that  subject  is  Hesekiah, 
or  whether  it  is  impersonal,  ''  one  called  "  (i.e., 
''  it  was  called  ")•  It  is  recognized  that  the  verb 
may  be  pointed  as  a  plural  written  defectively, ''  they 
caUed  "  (so  the  Septuagint  [codex  L]  kai  ekaUaan), 
and  may  continue  in  thought  the  plural  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause.  And  this  rendering  in  turn  submits 
to  three  interpretations  which  affect  the  sense  of  the 
passage:  Nehushtan  might  have  been  the  ordinary 
name  applied  in  honor  while  it  existed  by  the  wor^ 
shipers  (see  below);  or  a  name  applied  to  it  by 
worshipers  after  it  was  broken  and  in  contempt  for 
it;  or  by  the  authorities  to  wean  away  respect  for  it 
and  to  prevent  sedition  or  discontent.  Besides  this, 
the  name  "  Nehushtan  "  is  also  difficult,  both  as  to 
meaning  and  as  to  derivation.  It  has  been  taken 
by  many  commentators  into  connection  with  the 
nehoaheth,  **  brazen,"  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  marginal  readings  in 
A.  V.  In  this  case  either  of  two  interpretations  would 
satisfy  the  meaning:  the  term  might  be  one  of  con- 
tempt: "  a  mere  bit  of  brass  " — or  it  might  as  well 
be  a  title  of  honor:  "  the  work  of  brass  par  ex- 
cellence," the  "  noted  image  made  of  brass." 
Another  derivation  has  been  proposed  which  lies 
quite  near  at  hand,  viz.,  from  nahaah,  "  serpent." 
The  difficulty  then  is  to  account  for  the  termination 
iant  for  which  a  South  Arabian  origin  is  to  be  sought, 
and  the  entire  word  is  then  to  be  explained  as  a  loan 
word  from  the  Arabic. 

The  text  does  not  state  when  the  cult  of  the  ob- 
ject began,  although  the  object  itself  is  asserted  to 
be  identical  with  that  the  origin  and  purpose  of 
which  are  stated  in  Num.  xxi.  4-9.    That  such  a 

worship  could  have  begun  under  the 

4«  Origin   eye  of  Moses  is  out  of  the  question, 

and  Signifl-  assuming  for  a  moment  the  identity 

cance.      of  Nehushtan  with  the  image  made  by 

Moses.  The  continuance  of  the  cult 
tin  the  time  of  Hezekiah  is  the  one  fact  clearly 
expressed.    The  method  of  dealing  with  the  nar- 


rative in  the  critical  schod  is  that  which  take 
account  of  the  attempts  customary  in  religknE 
history  to  accredit  with  a  high  antiquity  piactiief 
either  already  in  use  or  those  which  it  is  deened  tc 
install.  It  is  then  held  as  a  corollary  that  the  aeeooot 
in  Numbers  is  etiological.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  heki 
that  the  attribution  of  a  Mosaic  origin  to  the  brasea 
serpent  was  to  accredit  the  cult  by  thoae  who  (d- 
lowed  or  introduced  it,  and  that  this  in  torn  gari 
rise  to  the  (late)  narrative  in  Numbers.  Thvs 
Cheyne  (e.g.,  in  EB,  iii.  3338)  holds  that  Nehuditu 
was  one  of  the  objects  introduced  into  the  Tempk 
from  the  East  (Babylonia).  This  hypothess,  whDe 
not  impossible,  is  not  susceptible  of  verificatica. 
His  question  regarding  the  primitive  csharacte 
ascribed  to  the  object  is  pertinent,  however,  spe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  worship  could  not 
have  arisen  in  the  time  of  Moses.  A  serpent  datr 
Tlini  appears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  temple  of 
Marduk,  where  its  function  was  that  of  a  watcl^r 
or  guardian  against  foes  (Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  SOS- 
SOS),  so  that  a  basis  exists  for  Chesme's  hypothesis. 
But  another  explanation  exists  nearer  at  hand  ia 
direct  derivation  from  the  Canaanites,  even  though 
ultimate  reference  to  Babylonian  usage  be  asserted. 
No  longer  regarded  as  tenable  is  the  explanation  c^ 
William  Robertson  Smith  {Journal  of  PkUdoff^, 
ix.  09),  who,  assuming  the  Temple  as  the  locus  c^ 
the  cult,^considere  the  object  a  totem  image  beloni:- 
ing  to  the  clan  of  David.  To  support  this  names  in 
the  Davidic  family  are  adduced  which  are  related 
to  nahaah,  "  serpent,"— Nation  (Ruth  iv.  40), 
and  Abigail  daughter  of  Nahash  (II  Sam.  xvii.  25). 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  Adonijah  sacrificed  at  "  the 
stone  of  the  serpent "  ('*  of  Zoheleth,"  I  Kings  L 
9).  And  no  more  likely  is  another  hypothesa 
(Stade's)  that  it  may  represent  the  mytiK>logical 
serpent  or  dragon  in  heaven  or  perhaps  an  ancestor 
cult.  Much  the  more  likely  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  worship  was  taken  up  from  CJanaanitic  sources 
(K.  Marti,  Geaehichte  der  israeUtUchen  Rdigion,  p. 
101,  Strasbuig,  1903).  Whether  the  cult  had  any 
more  significance  than  as  a  "  remainder  "  taken  ovef 
from  the  Canaanites  or  even  brought  into  Canaan 
by  the  Hebrews  is  unknown.  The  connection  with 
Numbers  suggests  a  relationship  with  the  healing 
powere  ascribed  to  the  serpent,  but  this  is  pure 
hypothesis. 

From  the  fact  that  in  11  Kings  xviii.  4  it  is  said 
that  Hezekiah  cut  down  "  the  Asherah  "  (in  the 
singular,  cf.  R.  V.;   the  A.  V.  plural  "groves  "  is 
wrong),  although  it  is  known  that  the  Asheroth 
were  numerous  (see  Asherah),  it  is 
5.  The      plausibly  argued  by  commentators  that 
Probable    the  reference  is  to  the  Asherah  in  the 
Solution.    Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  oonae- 
quently    the    Nehushtan    was   there. 
But  this  reasoning  is  not  conclusive,  for  probably 
the  "  high  places  "  which  were  "  removed  "  were 
not  all  in  the  Temple  (see  High  Places).    The  ref- 
erence of  the  object  to  the  time  of  Moses  may  mean 
no  more  than  that  it  was  very  old,  and  the  narra- 
tive in  Num.  xxi.  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  sach 
a  report  provided  it  or  its  elements  were  in  existence 
at  the  time.   The  followers  of  the  cult  would  doubt- 
less attempt  to  justify  it  by  some  such  claim  (cf. 
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the  remark  of  Jeroboam  I.  when  he  set  up  the  golden 
calves,  I  Kings  xii.  28).  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worship  of  the  snake  was  not  confined  to 
Jerusalem.  Altogether  aside  from  the  great  part 
pla3red  by  the  sezpent  in  the  mythology  of  the  sur- 
rounding peoples  and  the  certainty  that  this  influ- 
enced the  Hebrews,  there  is  direct  evidence  in  a 
small  bronze  serpent  which  was  found  at  Gezer. 
The  question  of  the  relationship  between  Nimi.  xzi. 
4  sqq.,  to  II  Kings  zviii.  4  is  by  some  regarded  as 
close,  the  former  being  considered  as  built  upon 
the  latter.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
mythopoeic  genius,  and  Numbers  is,  on  the  critical 
hyx>othesis,  &e  later.  Such  a  passage  as  Deut.  viii. 
15  and  the  fact  of  the  comparative  abundance  of 
serpents  in  the  Arabian  desert  would  assist,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  attribution  of  the  origin  of 
the  brazen  serpent  to  Mosaic  times.  In  the  passage 
in  Numbers  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  narrative 
that  merely  looking  on  the  image  brought  healing. 
There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  brazen  serpent  is  a 
divine  figure,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  a  hint 
that  it  called  for  the  exercise  of  faith  in  a  peculiar 
degree;  the  healing  was  accomplished  for  those  who 
looked  on  the  image  because  it  was  the  means  ap- 
pointed by  Yahweh  for  that  end.  It  became  a  mere 
sign  to  serve  that  purpose  (cf.  the  s3anbolism  in 
John  iii.  14). 

n.  In  Worship:  From  the  standpoint  6f  animis- 
tic primitive  religion  there  is  little  cause  for  wonder 
in  the  diffused  cult  of  the  sezpent,  whether  that 

cult  rise  to  the  height  of  actual  wor- 
I.  The  ship  or  be  but  the  lower  degree  of  ven- 
Basis.      eration,  totemic  r^ard  and  immunity 

from  destruction,  or  mere  symbolism. 
The  reptile's  peculiar  form  and  often  its  remarkable 
beauty  and  striking  marking,  its  mysterious  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  rapid  mode  of  progression, 
its  staring  gaze  and  power  to  charm  (as  exercised 
on  birds  and  the  smaller  animals),  its  ability  ap- 
parently to  renew  its  youth  and  certainly  its  beauty 
by  the  shedding  of  its  skin,  the  insidious  character 
of  its  attack  and  the  deadly  character  of  its  bite 
as  exhibited  in  some  species — ^all  these  and  other 
characteristics  have  combined  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  admired  and  most  dreaded  of  animals,  and  to 
give  it  a  double  repute  for  wisdom  and  power  to 
heal,  as  well  as  for  unrelenting  hostility  and  de- 
monic hatred  for  the  race  of  men  (cf.  Gen.  iii.  15). 
So  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  in  religious  S3rm- 
bolism  the  serpent  should  figure  so  largely,  that 
nations  celebrated  for  wisdom  should  make  it  an 
accompaniment  of  their  gods,  heroes,  and  kings, 
and  that  in  mythology  and  folk-lore  its  r61e  should 
be  so  extensive.  And  the  spell  of  the  serpent  is 
not  yet  loosed,  so  that  in  few  departments  of  com- 
parative religion  is  there  greater  need  of  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  statements  of  fact  and  especially  of 
inferences  current  in  the  books  on  the  subject.  It 
is  usual  to  assume  that  eveiy  effigy  or  representa- 
tion of  a  serpent,  as  also  the  use  of  it  in  rites,  is 
proof  of  serpent-worship  in  that  locus  or  connec- 
tion. Thus  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  use  of  the 
snake  in  the  snake-dances  of  the  North  American 
Indians  involves  worship.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  true  explanation  in  this  instance  is  the  supposed 


connection  of  the  serpent  in  folk-lore  with  rain  and 
thus  with  agricultural  fertility,  so  that  the  snake- 
dance  belongs  in  the  realm  of  S3anpathetic  magic 
ritual  to  induce  rain  and  consequently  bountiful 
harvests  (see  below  on  the  connection  of  serpents 
with  springs).  Similarly  the  sculptures,  etc.,  of  the 
cobra  with  three,  five,  or  seven  heads,  which  is  so 
often  figured  shadowing  with  its  inflated  hood  this 
or  that  deity  in  India,  no  more  warrant  con- 
clusion as  to  serpent-worship  in  that  relation  than 
does  the  fact  that  deities  are  represented  as  seated 
on  a  lotus  prove  worship  of  the  lotus.  Its  function 
there  is  merely  that  of  an  attendant  upon  the  deity, 
an  enhancement  of  whose  powers  is  implied  by  the 
attendance  of  the  deadly  beast.  In  this  connection 
its  presence  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  of  a  crude  re- 
ligious art,  which,  under  the  form  of  four-  or  six- 
handed  beings  with  distorted  shape  and  outrS  ao- 
companiments,  seeks  to  express  the  attribution  to 
the  gods  of  power  and  wisdom  vastly  superior  to 
those  qualities  as  seen  in  human  beings. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  ^e  foregoing, 
however,  that  serpent-worship  is  or  ever  has  been 
a  rare  phenomenon.  It  is  both  a  priori  probable 
that  animistic  peoples  would  worship  an  animal  so 
uncanny  as  the  serpent,  and  demonstrable  that  such 
worship  was  actual  and  continued  beyond  the  ani- 
mistic stage.  But  it  is  important  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  when  the  stage  of  anthropo- 
morphic religion  was  reached,  there  would  be  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  animal-wor- 
ship as  being  less  noble,  and  so  those  traces  would 
eadly  become  lost.  Such  a  course  would  especially 
be  followed  in  the  literary  religions.  This  does  not 
involve  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  cult,  how- 
ever, for  the  worship  often  continued  as  a  rural  cult, 
or,  perhaps,  sub  rosa,  after  the  more  aristocratic 
worship  of  the  anthropomorphized  deity  had  taken 
its  place.  Much  of  the  evidence  to  be  cited  from 
Greece  in  all  probability  comes  from  this  conserva- 
tive stratum  of  the  population. 

Some  of  the  most  cogent  proofs  of  serpent-wor- 
ship in  the  ancient  world  come  from  the  Greek  area, 
especially  in  connection  with  (1)  the  submerged 
pre-Homeric  religion,  and  (2)  the  later 
a.  In  the  "  folk-religion "  and  the  renascence 
Greek      of   the   mysteries    (see   Teubal  and 

World.  CuLTic  Mysteries)  in  the  century 
preceding  and  following  the  Christian 
era.  The  evidence  is  largely  monumental,  and  is 
established  under  circumstances  which  make  it 
evident  that,  e.g.,  Zeus  superseded  a  deified  snake, 
installing  himself  instead  as  the  object  of  worship, 
and  adopting  its  rites  and  sacrifices.  Thus  a  huge 
bearded  snake  is  figured  on  a  H3rmettus  marble 
which  was  taken  to  Berlin  in  1879,  and  is  inscribed 
*'  to  Zeus  Meilichios "  (**  Meilichios,"  here  used 
euphemistically,  meaning  "  kind  ").  A  votive  tablet 
is  known,  also  figuring  a  bearded  snake.  Another 
from  Eteonos  in  BcBotia  shows  a  serpent  emerging 
from  a  cave  while  a  worshiper  and  his  daughter  stand 
in  front,  the  former  in  the  act  of  worship.  The  sup- 
planting by  Zeus  Meilichios  of  the  snake  is  clearly 
exhibited  by  a  figure  that  is  human  in  form,  the 
snake  being  reduced  to  normal  size  (in  the  former 
cases  it  is  gigantic)  and  located  beneath  the  throne. 
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while  the  aacrifioe  is  the  pig  (offered  to  the  chthonic 
deities,  not  to  those  of  t^  heavens,  as  was  Zeus), 
and  the  seated  deity  is  identified  with  Zeus  Meilich- 
ios,  the  deity  of  the  snake  tablet  just  described 
(Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  Prolegomena,  pp.  17-28, 
Cambridge,  1908).  On  another  tablet  the  huge 
snake,  tbds  time  not  bearded,  is  figured  with  wor- 
shipers, and  this,  too,  is  inscribed  **  to  Zeus  Meilich- 
ios."  It  will  be  recalled  that  .fsculapius  (Askle- 
pioe)  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  a  staff  on 
which  a  snake  is  twined.  A  votive  tablet  found  in 
the  Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  Athens  museum 
shows  the  god  standing  in  front  of  a  huge  serpent, 
while  worshipers,  apparently  a  single  family,  bring 
a  lamb  as  sacrifice.  Here  the  anthropomorphic  tran- 
sition is  already  made,  but  the  snake  still  remains. 
In  other  votive  offerings  the  snake  is  present,  but 
greatly  reduced  in  sise.  In  sanctuaries  in  other 
cities  evidently  belonging  to  a  god  of  healing,  prob- 
ably .fisculapius,  representations  of  snakes  are  com- 
monly the  votive  offerings.  According  to  Pausanias 
(II.,  xi.  8),  serpents  of  .£sculapius  were  fed  at  Sio- 
yon,  and  the  same  author  (III.,  xxiii.  7)  reports 
that  at  Epidaurus  the  statue  of  .fisculapius  holds 
its  hand  over  a  serpent  and  (II.,  zzviii.  1)  a  yellow 
serpent  is  sacred  to  him,  while  tke  legend  of  Sicyon 
(II.,  z.  3)  is  to  the  effect  that  he  came  to  that  city 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  Epidaurus  Limera  was 
built,  according  to  tiie  tradition  (Pausanias,  III., 
xziii.  7),  where  a  serpent  brought  from  Epidaurus 
disappcaared  in  the  earth  (which  the  oracle  had  fore- 
told as  the  omen  by  which  to  found  the  city),  and 
altars  to  the  god  of  healing  are  there,  while  the  same 
stoiy  is  told  of  the  founding  of  Sosipolis  (VI.,  zz. 
6).  The  connection  of  the  snake  with  .fisculapius 
is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  narratives  of  cures 
on  the  steles  found  at  Epidaurus.  In  several  cases 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  healing  shrine  dreamed  of 
snakes  (Mary  Hamilton,  Incubation,  p.  22,  no.  17, 
p.  26,  no.  38,  p.  27,  no.  40,  London,  1906),  and 
snakes  were  often  sent  from  Epidaurus  to  be  the 
agents  of  healing  elsewhere  (ib.  pp.  30-31),  as  is 
shown  by  the  satirical  PlotUoa  of  Aristophanes  (ib., 
p.  35).  The  cases  of  Zeus  and  JSsculapius  make  it 
probable  that  in  other  instances,  at  least  in  Greek 
environment  (and  the  general  law  suggests  the  same 
among  other  peoples),  where  the  serpent  accom- 
panies the  representation  of  the  deity,  worship  of 
the  ftfiimi^l  lies  in  the  backgroimd. 

Other  ezamples  in  the  Grecian  world  worthy  of 
notice  are  that  at  HierapoUs  the  serpent  was  a  god 
and  was  employed  in  the  mysteries  of  Leto  and 
Kora.    This  animal  figured  in  the  Bacchic  orgies, 
also  in  the  llithraic  (see  below).    Ser- 
3.  Ancestor  pents  were  sacred  to  Trophonius  (Pau- 
Cults  and  sanias,  IX.,  zxziz.  3).    It  will  be  re- 
the  My*-    called  that  the  serpents  which  slew 
teries.      Laocoon  retired  to  the  temple  of  Pal- 
las, while  at  Athens  a  huge  snake  was 
supposed  to  have  its  den  on  the  Acropolis  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas,  guardian  of  the  city.   The  relation 
of  the  snakes  to  tibe  dead  and  the  very  probable  as- 
sociation with  ancestor-worship  are  established  by 
a  series  of  representations  referred  to  in  Harrison's 
Prolegomena  (ut  sup.,  pp.  326-331,  34^354).    The 
dead  hero  is  in  one  case  shown  inhabiting  his  tomb, 


while  on  an  altar  to  the  hero  AristeaQdroa  j 
were  carved.  This  may  have  to  be  related  to  e^ 
oestor-worship  also.  There  will  occur  to  the  read? 
here  the  instance  of  Mnesa  sacrificing  to  his  iaShst 
manes  {^neid,  v.  84),  when  a  snake  appealed  i£z 
the  worshipers  were  uncertain  whether  this  ves 
the  "  genius  of  the  place  "  or  an  ^'  attprwlam ' 
(/amtiZua)  of  Anchises.  The  advanoed  thociigbt  d 
the  time  transmuted  the  primitive  reincaniatLi: 
of  the  dead  in  a  snake  (see  on  folk-lore,  below)  isi.: 
this  more  advanced  form.  The  Ophites  (q.v.)  kepc 
a  tame  snake  which  they  induced  to  encirde  6e 
bread  of  the  sacrament  and  worshiped  as  the  )as^ 
of  heaven  (Epiphanius,  Haer.,  zzzvii.;  Tertoilias, 
Haer.,  ii.,  ANF,  iii.  650). 

At  Rome  the  instances  of  well-atteated  sexpeol- 

worship  are  few,  and  this  accords  with  the  leas  fano 

fill,  more  restrained,  and  sharper  legal  turn  of  nasi 

of  the  Romans.     The  cult  seems  k 

4*  Some  have  been  established  there  in  4^ 
and  Baby-  a.  it.  c.  (201  b.c),  if  one  may  fcifev 
Ionia.  the  indications  in  Ovid,  Metamarpkota, 
ZV.5.  At  Lanuvium  (16  m.  8.  of  Romf  I 
there  was  a  temple  of  Juno  and  a  great  cave,  h 
which  was  a  huge  snake  to  which  worship  vsi 
offered.  The  animal  was  used  as  an  oracle  ako. 
maidens  being  taken  there  to  prove  their  viigioitr. 
which  was  regarded  as  established  if  the  snake  re- 
ceived the  offerings  presented.  Similarly,  testimotT 
which  inakes  for  serpent-worship  in  Babylonia  s 
present.  On  Babylonian  seals,  serpent  gods  ai? 
figured,  the  lower  parts  consisting  of  aerpent  cq£2. 
with  worshipers  in  front.  Sometimes  the  serpest- 
deity  is  represented  introducing  the  devotee  to  tir 
god  to  whom  worship  is  to  be  offered.  The  name  d 
this  deity  is  given  as  Ningishxida  (cf.  W.  H.  Ward 
Seal  Cylinders  of  Western  Asia,  chap,  xviii.,  Wash- 
ington, 1910).  In  the  Marduk  temple  E-sagO  at 
Babylon  an  image  of  a  homed  serpent  was  kept 
(Schrader,  KAT,  p.  504;  cf.  the  references  thsK. 
e.g.,  to  the  Ninib  h3rmn  II  Rawllnson,  19,  no.  2): 
for  the  Babylonian  snake-deity  ^fini  cf.  Schrader. 
ut  sup.,  pp.  504-n505,  this  god  being  known  as 
"  Lord  of  nfe."  Such  a  title  is  ambiguous;  it  is 
applied  in  India  to  the  cobra  because  of  its  deadhr 
power;  it  might  also  mean  the  giver  or  source  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  frequent  connection  of  tbe 
snake  with  water  and  fertility.  Diodorus  Siculus 
(ii.  70)  affirms  that  in  the  temple  of  Bel  (Maidai) 
at  Babylon  there  was  an  image  of  "  the  goddeas 
Rhea,  ...  at  her  knees  two  lions,  and  near  her 
very  large  serpents  of  sUver,  .  .  .  aleo  an  imafe 
of  Juno,  holding  in  her  hand  the  head  of  a  serpent" 
This  probably  indicates  the  remains  of  adoratun 
of  the  animal. 

For  Phenicia   and  Syria  Macrobius   iSatwmaii- 

arum  eonviviorum  libri  VII,,  i.  9)  affirms  that  Uie 

Tyrians  worshiped  Janus  under  the  figure  of  a  se^ 

pent  with  its  iejl  in  its  mouth,  and  there  is  good 

reason  to  believe  that  they  employed 

5.  Syria     also  a  serpent  endrcUng  a  disc  (see 
and  Egypt  under  symbolism,  below).     It  seeim 
probable  that  the  serpent  was  sacrei 
to  the  Phenidan  deity  Esmun,  who  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  god  of  healing  since  he  is  identified  witb 
iEsculapius  (Baudissin,  ZDMO,  bx.,  1905,  pp.  459 
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qq.) .  Elagabalus  is  said  as  priest  at  Emesa  to  have 
nported  and  worshiped  serpents  from  Egypt  of 
be  Agathodemon  variety  (Strabo,  Geographiki, 
vi.  756).  While  no  country  is  richer  thiua  Egypt 
1  snake  symbolism,  explicit  evidence  of  worship  is 
omewhat  scarce.  Apophis  was  the  serpent  of  the 
inderworid,  and  Set  or  Tjrphon  is  identified  with 
im;  Kneph  is  also  represented  as  a  hawk-headed 
erpent;  Isis  and  Nephthys  were  both  identified 
idth  the  ursBus  goddess  Uatchet,  and  a  center  of 
he  urseus  worship  in  predynastic  times  was  the 
own  in  the  Delta  known  as  Per-Uatchet.  In  the 
ajses  of  Apophis  and  Set,  if  there  was  actual  worship 
t  was  probably  of  the  type  known  as  avertive,  which 
lerives  its  stimulus  from  fear.  Serpents  were  kept, 
apparently  as  objects  of  devotion,  at  Thebes  (He- 
odotus,  ii.  74),  and  the  cerastes  has  often  been 
ound  embalmed  there.  The  asp  was  sacred  to  a 
goddess  Ranno,  was  a  companion  of  Kneph,  and 
lie  representative  of  Agathadiemon  (which  name 
nay  have  had  a  euphemistic  origin).  .£lian  (De 
inimalibus,  zvi.  39)  tells  of  a  laige  snake  kept  at 
«he  .£sculapiimi  at  Alexandria,  and  of  one  kept  and 
ed  at  the  temple  at  Metele  in  the  Delta  (Vana  kU- 
cria,  xi.  17).  Montfaucon  (fiianum  lUdicuin,  vol. 
i.,  plate  46)  figures  a  marble,  possibly  from  Egypt, 
'ound  at  Rome  on  which  there  is  the  portrayal  of  a 
nrorshiper  before  an  idol  the  head  of  which  consists 
>f  a  triple  serpent  head.  The  deceased  human  might 
by  the  use  of  magic  formulas  become  the  serpent 
3ata,  which  proclaimed  "  I  died  daily  and  am  bom 
ftgain  each  day  "  (E.  A.  W.  Budg^,  Gods  of  the 
Egyptians^  ii.  377,  2  vols.,  London,  1904). 

In  India  the  worship  of  the  serpent  is  a  present 
Euod  indubitable  fact,  especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
That  this  is  an  inheritance  from  the  past  is  as  little 

open  to  question.    The  evidence  for 
6.  India,    past  adoration  is  to  be  f oimd  not  alone 

in  the  ever  present  representation  of 
the  animal  in  religious  symbolism,  which  may  often 
be  accounted  for  on  other  groimds,  but  also  diffu- 
sively in  the  references  in  the  literature,  as  in  the 
Makabharata,  in  which  nag  (seipent)  stories  abound 
and  involve  the  existence  of  the  cult.  In  the  Punjab 
the  animal  is  a  tutelary  household  divinity  to  which 
sacrifice  is  offered,  and  protection  is  assured  by  be- 
lief in  penalties  which  wiU  be  incurred  by  killing  the 
animal,  such  as  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  wife 
(with  which  may  be  compared  the  Teutonic  belief 
that  the  consequence  is  the  death  of  a  child).  On 
the  upper  Ganges  the  Agarwalas  are  known  to  others 
by  the  name  of  snake-worshipers,  and  their  chief 
deity  is  Astika  Muni,  a  nephew  of  the  mythological 
serpent  Vasuki.  In  Malabar  most  house  enclosures 
have  the  animal's  eflSgy  on  stone,  the  live  snakes  are 
fed,  while  "  snake  groves  "  are  maintained  for  the 
performance  of  rites.  In  most  villages  of  the  Deccan 
the  nag  is  one  of  the  village  deities,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  peninsula  sacrifices  of  hair  are  offered  in  behalf 
of  children.  Similarly,  in  Kashmir  efiSgies  of  the 
creature  abound  before  which  offerings  are  placed. 
The  worship  exists  largely  in  Sivaite  connections, 
and  the  80-<!alled  naga  tribes  are  continuing  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  the  cult. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  evidence  of  this 
worship  can  be  substantiated,  though  only  illustrar 


tive  examples  will  here  be  cited.    In  Africa  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  is  destroying  the  cult,  but  it  is 

known  that  in  Dahomey,  for  instance, 
7.  Other  the  earth  serpent  was  once  a  great  deity 
Countries,  served  by  virgin  priestesses,  and  on  the 

slave  coast  t^e  cult  of  the  snake  was 
all  but  dominant  (J.  B.  Schlegel,  SMUsael  zwr  Etoe- 
Spraeht,  p.  xiv.,  Stuttgart,  1857).  In  Japan,  out- 
side of  the  regard  for  tibe  mythical  dragon,  the  stil! 
current  animism  includes  the  serpent  as  an  object 
of  prayer,  and  the  gods  of  the  water  are  often  served 
under  that  form  (W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  pp.  63-64, 
London,  1905).  The  Polynesian  Ramahavaly  is  a 
deity  of  healing,  and  his  messengers  are  snakes  (W. 
Ellis,  Polynenan  Researches,  3d  ed.,  London,  1854), 
possibly  a  case  parallel  to  that  of  ^sculapius  in 
Greece.  In  Sweden  in  the  sixteenth  century,  snakes 
were  household  deities  held  immune  from  harm 
(Olaus  Magnus,  xxi.  47-48,  Copenhagen,  1650),  and 
in  Prussia  the  same  regard  long  survived  (C.  Hart- 
knoch,  AU  und  Neues  Preussen,  i.  143,  162,  Frank- 
fort, 1684).  In  America,  Mexico  and  Peru  are  rich- 
est in  evidences  of  this  cult,  the  Aztec  Tezcatlipoca 
being  the  male  and  his  consort  Cohuacohuatl  the 
female  serpent.  Quetzelcoatl  was  the  feathered 
serpent,  lawgiver  and  civiliser  (J.  G.  M  Oiler,  Ge- 
schichte  der  americanischen  Urrdigionen,  pp.  62, 
585,  Basel  1855;  and  the  works  of  Prescott),  while 
temples,  the  portals  of  which  were  built  to  resemble 
serpents'  heads,  were  known  and  impress  the  fact 
of  sezpent-worahip.  In  North  America  Hopi  altars 
are  decorated  witii  figures  of  snakes,  and  the  Kicka- 
poo  Indians  reverence  the  mythical  rain  serpent 
above  other  deities.  The  so-called  dracontia  (tem- 
ples of  earth  or  mounds  built  in  serpentine  form)  are 
known  in  this  region.  The  cases  claimed  in  England 
and  France  (Camac  in  Brittany,  Abury  in  Wiltshire 
and  Stanton  Drew  in  Somersetshire,  England;  cf. 
J.  B.  Deane,  Worship  0/  the  Serpent,  chap,  viii., 
London,  1833)  are  by  Feiigusson  (see  bibliography) 
declared  to  be  imaginary.  But  in  Scotland  the  sa- 
cred character  of  &e  snakes  pictured  on  stones  is 
established  (John  Stuart,  Sculptured  Stones  in  Scot- 
land, ii.,  p.  Ixxiv.,  Aberdeen,  1856),  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  dracontium  in  Argyllshire  several  hundred 
feet  long. 

nL  In  Mythology:  Greece  presents  perhaps  the 
richest,  at  any  rate  the  best  Imown,  aggregation  of 
myths  in  which  the  serpent  figures.    The  Titans  in 

their  battles  with  Zeus  are  represented 
I.  Greece,  as  either  wholly  or  partly  serpentine, 

whUe  Boreas  has  tails  of  snakes  instead 
of  feet  (Pausanlas,  V.,  xix.  1).  Typhon,  a  monster 
partly  snake-like  in  figure,  was  struck  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus  and  buried  beneath  Mt.  Etna  (Pindar, 
Python),  According  to  another  story  (Strabo,  xvi. 
756)  the  chaimel  of  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  caused 
by  the  writhings  of  the  monster  in  his  agony.  The 
serpentine  horrors  of  the  Gorgons,  Furies,  and  C^- 
berus  come  naturally  to  mind;  and  in  early  times 
the  ^gis  of  Athena  was  a  cloak  with  scales  and  a 
fringe  of  serpents.  This  deity,  when  she  won  Athens 
from  Poseidon,  made  the  serpent  Erechthonius 
guardian  of  the  olive-tree  which  she  planted  (Pau- 
sanias,  I.,  xxi  v.  7).  So  serpents  or  dragons  guarded 
the  golden  fleece  and  the  golden  apple  in  the  garden 
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of  the  Hesperides  (ib.  VI.,  ziz.  8).  Thetia  trana- 
fomied  heraelf  into  a  sn&ke  to  escape  from  Peleus 
(ib.  v.,  xviii.  5),  and  the  existence  of  the  winged 
snake  is  a  belief  of  Greece  as  well  as  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia.  The  serpent  Pytho  guarded  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  and  was  killed  by  Apollo,  who  assumed  the 
oracle  (Hyginus,  Fabula,  cxl.;  here  original  snake- 
worship  is  indicated).  Hercules  strangled  two  ser- 
pents sent  against  him  by  Hera,  fought  the  Lenuean 
Hydra,  and  was  the  progenitor  by  the  serpent 
Echidna  of  the  snake-worshiping  Scythians  (Herod- 
otus, iv.  9).  Cadmus  fought  and  killed  a  dragon 
and  sowed  its  teeth,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  trans- 
formed into  aerpents.  Cecrops,  first  long  of  Attica, 
and  Erechtheus  of  Athena  (Iliadj  ii.  547)  were  half 
aerpents,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Homer  (Iliad, 
zi.  38)  gives  to  Agamemnon  the  insignium  of  a 
three-headed  snake. 

Several  cycles  of  myths  in  Babylonia  contain 
alluaions  to  thia  animal,  alwaya  hostile  to  gods  and 
men.  In  the  Gilgamesh  epic  the  hero  loses  through 
a  hostile  serpent  the  herb  which  was  to  renew  the 
youth  of  the  aged;  the  Etana  myth 
2.  Baby-  has  to  do  with  one  of  these  animala 
lonja  and  which  plucked  the  wings  of  the  eagle 
Egypt  that  was  to  carry  Etana  to  heaven;  in 
the  fragment  of  the  Labbu  myth  a 
water  sezpent  is  one  of  the  plotters  againat  man; 
and  the  animal  ia  brought  into  relation  with  the 
creation  myth  and  chaos,  the  monster  Tiamat  ap- 
pearing in  aome  of  the  repreaentationa  to  be  not  the 
griffin-like  beast  but  a  aerpent  (W.  H.  Ward,  in 
Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  zxxviii.,  1891,  209-253),  while 
Tiamat  gave  birth  to  aerpenta  and  dragons,  terrible 
and  irresistible  imtO  Marduk  arose  aa  the  champion 
of  the  goda.  Babylonians  had  the  conception  of  a 
huge  snake  which  engirdled  the  world,  as  well  as  of 
another  which  lay  in  the  deptha  of  liie  aea  and  ia 
reflected  in  Hebrew  cosmogony.  The  origin  of  the 
Orontes  in  S3rria  has  already  received  mention.  In 
Egypt  mere  reference  is  needed  to  Apophis,  the 
great  serpent  of  the  underworld,  enemy  of  Horns, 
Ra,  and  Osiris,  as  well  as  of  the  dead,  and  the  per- 
sonification of  evil.  Set  was  the  snake  which  en- 
dured forever  and  punished  wicked  souls  in  hell 
(Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  23-24,  ii.  376-377).  The  text  of 
Unas  (fifth  dynasty)  gives  sets  of  magical  formulas 
by  which  to  overcome  the  brood  of  serpents  of  the 
imderworld  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  23).  A  huge  snake 
thirty  cubits  long  was  believed  to  live  in  the  "  moun- 
tain of  the  sunrise."  The  myth  of  the  winged  ser- 
pent was  widely  current  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  (cf . 
the  conception  of  the  feathered  serpent  of  Mexico 
and  Peru).  So  through  the  m3rths  of  other  peoples 
runs  the  trail  of  the  serpent.  In  India  the  sky  snake 
Vritra  or  Ahi  keeps  away  the  rain  that  would  break 
the  drought,  and  is  slahi  by  the  arrows  of  India; 
Rudra  is  the  destroyer  of  serpents;  Devi  assumed 
this  form  to  carry  Vishnu  through  the  deluge.  The 
Scandinavian  myth  of  the  Midgard  serpent  which 
girdled  the  earth  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth  comes 
readily  to  the  memory  {Prose  Edda,  410  sqq.).  For 
the  Druid  myth  of  the  egg  secreted  by  a  writhing 
mass  of  snakes  see  Druids.  Among  Mexicans  the 
first  woman's  husband  was  a  great  male  snake  (see 
above  under  "  Worship"). 


IV.  In  Symbolism:  In  religious  art  this  an^r- 
has  an  important  place  throughout  the  world.  Wn 
its  tail  in  ita  mouth,  aometimes  combining  the  di^ 

probably  imiting  two  ways  of  r^st- 
I.  GencraL  aenting  eternity  or  endleaa  time,  it  ap- 

peara  among  the  most  unrelated  £&• 
tiona — in  Egypt,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Mexir:> 
Thia  diac  ia  aometimea  interpreted  as  the  solar  dif ! 
sometimes  aa  the  world-egg,  and  ia  often  figures 
either  winged  or  plain,  with  the  serpent  (or  two  ser- 
pents) issuing  from  it,  passing  through  it  or  aroos. 
it,  or  facing  it.  The  employment  of  an  effigy  or  r^ 
resentation  of  the  animal  to  designate  a  deity  or 
sovereign  as  sacred  is  common  in  both  £^7pt  asc 
India,  and  Persius  (Satire,  i.  113)  notes  that  the  a^ 
of  two  serpents  indicates  a  sanctuary.  This  syr.- 
holism  is  carried  out  even  in  the  New  Worid,  u 
illustrated  by  the  altars  of  the  Guiana  Indians,  cf 
the  Moquis  (among  whom  the  snake  signifies  U^t- 
ning,  and  they  incise  or  paint  it  on  the  wanda  a&i 
Idlts  worn  in  the  snake-dance),  of  the  Natches,  asd 
even  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  Mexico  and  Pferc 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (Preaoott,  Wcrkt 
passim). 

No  country  employed  the  emblem  more  consist- 
ently and  abundantly  than  Egypt,  where  it  ap- 
pears in  the  head-dress  or  crown  or  about  the  persx 

elsewhere  of  gods  and  mcmarchs,  ap- 

a.  Egyptian,  parently  only  to  emphasixe  deity  &&: 

Mithraic,    kingship.    Gods  crowned  with  the  dis 

and  Indian  and  uneus  are  Amen-Ha,    Ra-Heru- 

Art        Khuti,  Nut,  and  Tefnut;    the  utsks 

appears  in  the  crown  or  head-dress  of 
Bast,  Sebeknit,  Haru-Ur,  Ptah-Seker,  Sebek-Ra. 
laia,  Horua,  Ptah,  Menthu,  and  Ba^Neb-Tatau,  while 
Renmut  is  uraeua-headed.  Especially  abundant  is 
the  uae  of  the  sezpent  in  the  "  Book  of  that  whidi 
is  in  the  Underworld  "  (cf.  Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  204- 
262),  and  the  eleventh  hour  is  well  worth  studyii^ 
for  the  elaborateness  of  serpent  ssonbolism  ftsd 
forms.  Here  the  solar  diac  and  serpent  from  the 
prow  guide  Ra's  boat,  twelve  gods  carry  the  sezpent 
Met^en  to  the  East,  preceded  by  two  cobras  can^riog 
crowns,  while  the  four-footed  serpent  (cf .  Gen.  iii 
14;  note  also  the  dragon  of  China  and  Japan)  witli 
wings  is  a  prominent  feature;  ia  the  sixth  hour 
a  serpent  with  one  snake  head  and  four  huznan 
heads  is  seen,  and  the  seven-headed  snake  is  also 
known  (Budge,  ut  sup.,  i.  267,  who  gives  on  ii 
64  one  of  the  finest  reproductiona  of  the  winged 
serpent).  Mithraic  art  employs  this  animal  exten- 
sively, especially  with  its  figure  of  Kronos.  Thus 
this  s3anbol  is  represented  at  Modena  in  the  folds  of 
a  serpent  (Revue  arch^ologique,  1902,  i.  1) ;  anotba* 
found  at  Rome  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  aitwined 
with  a  serpent,  the  head  of  which  passes  over  the 
head  of  the  statue  and  enters  its  mouth.  The  Mith- 
raic bas-relief  of  Apuliun,  Dacia,  shows  on  the  bot- 
tom border  the  serpent  which  surrounds  the  worM 
(F.  Cumont,  Textea  et  monumerUs,  p.  309,  2  vob. 
Brussels,  1896-99).  A  Mithraic  cameo  shows  on  the 
reverse  two  serpents  twined  about  wands,  a  third 
forming  the  wood  of  a  bow,  and  a  fourth  formii^ 
the  string,  and  on  the  obverse  two  snakes  ext^ded. 
A  Mithraic  leontocephalous  Kronos  has  about  him  a 
number  of  serpents,  and  in  another  found  at  Flor- 
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mce  the  head  of  the  enfolding  serpent  rests  on  the 
lead  of  the  Kronos.  The  plaques  of  the  bull-slay- 
ng  Mithra  show  snakes  in  various  positions  (cf .  F. 
^umont,  Mysteries  of  Mithra,  pp.  21,  22,  23,  39,  55, 
.05,  106,  108,  110, 117, 124, 139, 151,  176,  222,  Chi- 
cago, 1903).  Cumont  interprets  the  serpent  in  the 
^Cronos  figures  as  tjrpifying  the  tortuous  course  of  the 
un  in  the  ecliptic;  but  as  Kronos  typifies  time,  it  is 
>etter  to  take  the  presence  of  the  serpent  as  merely 
ntensive  and  suggesting  unending  time.  In  India 
he  spectacled  cobra  is  naturally  most  frequently 
epresented,  especially  as  an  attendant  upon  deities. 
n  this  relation  the  animal  is  usually  pictured  with 
hree,  five,  seven^  or  nine  heads,  the  hood  being  in- 
lated,  and  generally  shielding  the  head  of  the  deity. 
The  god  may,  however,  simply  repose  on  the  coils 
>f  the  animal,  or  may  be  enfolded  within  them;  or 
he  serpent  may  form  the  adornment  as  necklace, 
trmlet,  or  girdle,  or  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  Not 
aerely  are  Brahman  and  Hindu  gods  represented 
IT  protected  by  the  snake,  but  also  the  Jina  (see 
^ainism)  and  the  Buddha  (see  Buddhism).  In  some 
>f  the  great  temples  almost  eveiy  architectmtd  pos- 
ibility  is  seized  for  decoration  with  this  figure,  and 
his  holds  true  not  only  for  India,  but  for  Burma, 
Tava,  and  Ceylon,  also  for  China  and  Japan,  if  the 
Iragon  be  taken  into  account,  while  in  similar  situa- 
ions  in  Mexico  and  Peru  the  same  is  found. 

The  connection  of  the  serpent  with  the  tree  of  life, 
ilready  suggested  by  its  presence  in  the  garden  of 
he  Hesperides  and  with  the  golden  fleece,  is  illus- 
trated in  Babylonia,  and  the  connection 
3.  In  Other  of  this  cycle  with  the  serpent  in  Gen. 
Lands,  iii.  has  been  too  often  exploited  to  need 
more  than  mention  here.  In  this  region 
t  also  appeared  among  the  decorations  of  the  ap- 
>roaches  to  temples  and  palaces  (H.  Gunkel,  Schdp- 
fung  und  Chaos,  p.  154,  Gottingen,  1895),  while  it  is 
itriking  that  the  eaduceus  (a  staff  wound  with  two 
nakes)  is  carried  by  Ishtar  (cf.  W.  H.  Ward,  Amer- 
can  Antiquarian,  xx.,  1898,  p.  215),  and  this  same 
lerpent-staff  appears  on  a  vase  of  Gudea  (H.  Gress- 
nann,  AUorientalische  Texts  und  Bilder,  ii.  92, 
Ttibingen,  1909).  There  come  readily  to  mind  the 
;aduceus  of  Hermes  in  Greece,  and  the  staff  of 
£sculapius  twined  with  a  single  serpent.  At  Gour- 
lia  in  (3rete  the  modem  excavations  have  brought 
x>  light  a  goddess'  image  with  serpents  coiled  about 
ler ;  one  at  Cnossoe  is  in  the  embrace  of  three,  while 
i  fourth  projects  its  head  above  her  tiara,  and  at 
Palaikastro  a  goddess  holds  a  threefold  serpent  in 
ler  arms.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  animal  should 
ippear  on  the  coins  of  many  cities.  Thus  a  Tyrian 
:oin  carries  a  tree  between  two  pillars  or  ma^^eboth, 
md  a  snake  twines  about  the  tree;  another  coin 
t>ears  the  eaduceus  and  also  an  altar,  from  the  front 
vomers  of  which  snakes  emexge;  still  another  repre- 
sents the  Tyrian  Hercules  contending  with  the  ser- 
pent; a  coin  of  Berytus  has  a  nude  man  (or  god) 
between  two  snakes  which  form  a  single  coil;  and 
numerous  coins  bear  designs  which  are  but  vari- 
smts  of  these.  Among  cities  which  employed  this 
emimal  on  their  coins,  Pella  and  Adramyttium  are 
representative. 

V.  In  Folk-lore:     No  better  illustration  of  the 
right  of  folk-lore  as  a  handmaiden  to  the  study  of 
X.— 24 


religion  is  furnished  than  in  the  body  of  common 
notions  which  gather  about  the  serpent.  This  branch 
points  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  many  of  the 
features  already  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion of  worship,  m3rthology,  and  S3rmbolism.  The 
qualities  ascribed  to  this  animal  by  the  common 
understanding  may  be  grouped  in  five  classes,  viz., 
wisdom  (including  powers  of  healing),  guardianship 
and  protection,  paternity  or  transmigration,  the 
command  over  fertility,  and  hostility.  These  sev- 
eral ideas  may  be  contemporaneously  current  in 
the  same  region;  that  is,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  serpent  is  both  the  protector  and  the  enemy  of 
man  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  foigotten  that  often  one  or  the  other  ideas  either 
of  benefaction  or  of  maleficence  may  be  dominant. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  (cf . 
Gen.  iii.;  it  there  is  not  only  the  most  cunning  of 
animals,  it  knows  the  qualities  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree)  it  serves  in  part  to  note  that  it  was  associated 
with  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Hermes,  in  Eg3rpt  with 
Kneph,  in  India  with  Siva  (patron  of  the  learned 
Brahmans),  with  Buddha,  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
municated his  complete  sjrstem  only  to  the  Nagas, 
a  supposed  snake-like  tribe,  and  with  Vishnu,  while 
in  Tibet  one  of  the  sacred  books  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  Nagas.  In  its 
capacity  as  a  healer  in  Greece  it  was  associated  \iith 
-fisculapius,  in  Egypt  with  Isis,  Harpocrates,  and 
Serapis,  with  Rudra  in  India,  and  with  Ramahavaly 
in  Polynesia.  Ainus  pray  to  it  for  a  woman  in 
labor,  and  for  help  against  ague.  It  is  often  re- 
garded as  knowing  and  appl3ring  the  properties  of 
healing  herbs.  Pliny  (xxv.  14)  tells  that  Tylon  was 
fatally  bitten  by  a  serpent,  that  his  sister  Moire  in- 
duced a  giant  to  kill  the  animal,  but  that  its  mate 
brought  a  plant  with  which  it  touched  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  snake  and  so  revived  it,  and  that  MoirS 
learned  the  lesson  and  restored  her  brother  to  life 
by  the  same  means;  similarly  Appollodorus  (Bib- 
liothiki,  III.,  iii.  1)  asserts  that  Polyidus  in  the  same 
way  gave  life  back  to  Glaucus;  other  examples  are 
noted  in  Pausanias,  iii.  65  sqq.  In  India  the  same 
belief  obtains,  also  that  in  its  nests  it  preserves 
a  stone  which  is  a  remedy  for  its  own  bite.  In 
Calabar  one  means  of  ordeal  is  the  fang  of  a  snake 
introduced  beneath  the  eyelid  (T.  J.  Hutchinson, 
Impressions  of  West  Africa,  London,  1858).  The 
part  of  the  snake  as  guardian  of  the  tree  of  life  in 
widely  variant  cycles  has  already  been  noted — of 
this  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  is  but  one  case;  in 
India  it  is  regarded  also  as  the  guardian  of  hidden 
treasure,  and  Kipling  makes  use  of  this  in  his  Jungle 
Book.  It  is  supposed  to  secrete  in  its  own  head  a 
valuable  jewel,  and  even  has  one  which  it  worships. 
The  belief  in  it  as  protector  of  the  household  existed 
not  only  in  Egypt  (cf.  E.  W.  Lane,  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians,  i.  289,  London, 
1836),  but  in  India,  Korea,  China,  and  Japan,  while 
to  kill  one  is  unlucky.  The  idea  of  the  connection 
of  the  serpent  with  fertility  is  world-wide.  Some- 
times, as  in  India,  its  action  is  adverse,  and  it  re- 
strains the  showers  till  killed  or  forced  by  a  god  to 
release  them.  It  is  accredited  with  power  over  wind 
and  rain,  and  in  Chile  was  held  to  have  caused  the 
deluge.    Yet  in  the  Deccan  offerings  and  prayers 
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for  rain  are  made  to  the  nag  in  spring  and  autumn; 
Semites  generally  bring  it  into  relation  with  eprings. 
It  is  at  times  the  protector  of  persons  of  sanctity 
or  eminence,  as  when  Sdpio  Africanus  and  Nero 
were  believed  to  have  been  watched  over  by  a  snake, 
or  when  two  are  reported  to  have  observed  the  fint 
purification  of  Confucius,  or  when  one  shielded  the 
Buddha  from  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  malevolent,  as  when  the  Hurons 
see  in  it  the  cause  of  disease,  Australian  tribes  re- 
gard it  as  bringing  death  into  the  worid,  and  the 
Puma  Indians  as  tihe  source  of  kidney  and  stomach 
troubles  in  children.  So  St.  Patrick  drives  it  from 
Ireland,  Rudra  is  its  destroyer  in  India,  Buddha  in 
infancy  strangles  one,  as  does  Krishna,  while  Her- 
cules kills  two.  In  the  Troad  there  was  a  tribe 
sprung  from  a  serpent  (Strabo,  ziii.  1,  14),  .£lian 
(De  ammalilms,  zii.  39)  tells  oi  a  race  in  Phrygia 
(Ophiogenae)  who  were  sprung  from  a  woman  and 
a  serpent;  Alexander  was  credited  with  serpent 
paternity  (Plutarch,  "  Life  of  Alexander,"  ii.),  and 
the  Natchez,  Linni  Lenape,  Huron,  and  Menominee 
Indians  claim  ancestry  from  it  as  one  of  their  totems, 
as  do  some  African  tribes.  The  reverse  relation  is 
held  as  true,  and  after  death  a  man's  soul  may  in- 
habit the  body  of  a  snake  (for  cases  among  the  Afri- 
cans consult  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  8, 
239-242,  310,  347,  London,  1903)~the  case  of 
.£neas  has  already  been  noted.  It  was  constantly 
associated  with  tombs,  and  thence  doubtless  with 
the  underworld,  with  which  in  part  may  be  con- 
nected its  repute  for  wisdom.  In  the  Japanese 
Nihtmgi  a  hero  is  made  to  reappear  in  serpent  form 
to  take  vengeance  upon  his  murderers. 

Geo.  W.  GiLMOBi:. 

Bebuoobapht:  On  the  lerpent  in  the  Bfl>le  oooenlt:  J. 
Buxtoif,  BxereilaiionM  ad  kUUnnam^  pp.  459^92,  Basil, 
1659:  Q.  Menken,  SchnfUit,  vL  349^11,  Bxemen,  1868; 
P.  Sehols,  OotMmdierut  und  EaubenoM^n  bti  den  alien 
HebrAem,  pp.  101-104,  Resenabui«.  1877;  W.  R.  Smith, 
Journal  of  PkOotogy,  ix  (1880),  99-100;  W.  Sharpe,  Hw 
fMmity  and  the  Serpent  of  Oeneeia,  Boeton,  1886;  J.  P. 
Vel  d*Eramae,  The  Serpent  of  Bden,  LQndon,  1888;  W. 
H.  Ward,  American  AnHqwuian,  zz  (1898),  162-166; 
J.  Q.  Fnuer,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  426^27,  London,  1900; 
V.  Zapletal,  Der  Totemiemue  und  die  ReUffion  lerael,  pp. 
68-69,  FreiburB  and  Switaerland,  1901;  DB,  iiL  61(M(11; 
BB,  iii.  3387-«8;  JB,  ix.  212-213;  IL  Q.  MuriKm.  in 
American  Journal  of  SemiUe  Languao*  and  LUeraiure, 
zxL  115-130;  and  the  oommentariea  on  the  paaaafea  ad- 
duoed  in  the  text. 

On  the  woxship,  ete.,  outside  of  Biblioal  mention  eon- 
■ult:  J.  B.  Deane,  The  Worthip  of  the  Serpent  Traced 
throtvhotd  the  World,  London,  1833  (most  Uter  books 
dte  Deane,  but  his  work  is  to  be  used  with  the  greatest 
oaution);  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  Notee  on  the  Iroquoie:  An- 
HqwUiee  and  general  Hiet.  of  Weetem  New  York,  1846; 
W.  H.  Presoott,  Hietory  of  the  Conqueet  of  Mexico,  New 
York,  1843;  idem,  Hiet,  of  the  Conqueet  of  Peru,  ib.  1847 
(both  of  these  works  are  standard,  and  exist  in  almost 
numberlees  cheap  reprints);  E.  0.,  Squler,  The  Serpent 
Svmbol  and  the  Worehip  of  the  Reciprocal  Principlee  of 
Nature  in  North  America,  New  York,  1851  (of  little  value) ; 
J.  C.  M.  Boudin,  £tudee  anthnrpolooiQuee,  Paris,  1864; 
J.  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worehip,  London,  1869 
(one  of  the  best);  W.  R.  Cooptr,  The  Serpent  Mythe  o 
Ancient  Bgypt,  London,  1873;  C.  Schoebel,  Le  Mythe  de 
la  femme  et  du  eerpent,  Paris,  1876;  H.  CHarke  and  C.  S. 
Wake,  Serpent  and  Siva  Worehip  in  America,  Africa,  Aeia, 
London,  1877  (to  be  used  with  caution);  H.  Jennings, 
The  Roeierueiane,  with  a  Chapter  on  Serpent-Worehippere, 
new  ed..  London.  1879;  W.  H.  Ward,  in  Bibliotheoa  Sacra, 
xzxviii  (1881).  209-263;  J.  O.  Bourke,  The  Snake  Dance 
of  the  Moquie  of  Ariaona,  New  York,  1884;   A-  Reville, 


Nati0eReU0%oneofMetieoandPeru,Ixmdan.l89^;  CW. 
King,  The  Onoetiee  and  their  Remaine,  ib.  1S87;  C.  5, 
Wake,  Serpent  Worehip  and  Other  Beeaye,  Ixmdoo.  ISST. 
idem.  Serpent  Worehip  and  Totennem,  ib.  1888;  Ophieie- 
treia:  an  Account  of  ,  ,  ,  Serpent  Worehip,  prxTstegr 
printed,  1889  (oooneets  seipent-wordup  and  phaUioin): 
C.  F.  Okiham,  in  Royal  Aeiaiie  Sodeti^e  Journal,  1881«  pp. 
361-392,  1901,  pp.  461^73  (on  wonhip  in  Indin);  F.  7. 
Elworthy,  The  BvU  Bye,  London,  1895:  J.  W.  Fewkei, 
Comparieon  ofSia  and  Tueayan  Snake  Ceremaniale,  Wsak- 
ington,  1895;  J.  B.  Ambroeetti,  £1  Simboio  de  la  S^rpiau 
en  la  alfarmia  funeraria  de  la  region  ealchaqui,  Bocnas 
Aixes,  1896;  D.  Q.  Brinton,  Mythe  of  the  New  World,  PhJl- 
adelphia,  1896;  J.  W.  Fewkes  in  Reporie  of  the  Bums 
of  Amefkan  Ethnokigy,  xvi  (1897),  267-312,  xix  (1900>. 
957-101 1 ;  Pausanlas,  ed.  Fraser,  6  vols..  Txmdon  and  Nc« 
York,  1808;  A.  Wikler,  Serpentae  a  Symbol,  in  Jfitep^ 
ieal  Magaaine,  xr  (1901).  1-20;  E.  Crawley,  Myebe  fio*e. 
pp.  192  sqq..  New  YoHe,  1902;  H.  R.  Votli,  The  OmS^i 
Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  dxieago,  1903;  S.  Reinach  k 
OaeelU  dee  beau^oHe,  IIL.  xxxti  (1904),  13-23  (on  finds k 
Cvste);  L.  Frobenhis,  Dae  Zeitalter  dee  Scemangottee,  vol 
i.,  Beriin,  1904;  H.  E.  Sampeon,  The  Meeaage  oftheSwi, 
and  the  CuU  of  the  Croee  and  Serpent,  I^Midon.  1904;  C  F. 
Oldham.  The  Sun  and  the  Serpent:  a  Caniribuiion  to  the 
Hietory  of  Serpent  Worehip,  London.  1905;  £.  Am^iineao. 
Du  rdle  dee  eerpenU  done  lecroyaneeereliffieueemder6gypU, 
in  RHR,  U  (1905),  335-360,  lit  (1905),  1-32;  R.  M.  Bio^ 
rows.  The  Diecoeeriee  in  Crete,  pp.  137—138  et  pans. 
New  Yoik,  1907;  J.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  a! 
Greek  Religion,  2d  ed.,  London  and  New  York.  190S  las- 
portent);  J.  Meier. in ilfiMfvpM.iu  (1906).  1005-1029  (N«v 
Pomeiania);  S.  Reinaeh,  Orpines,  pasaim.  New  Yort. 
1909;  C.  Spiess,  Die  Joholn^Soltheit  und  ikr  Schlange*- 
kult,  Bnmswick,  1910;  0.  A.  J.  Haaen,  in  Bifdragui  ut 
de  looMaii  den  volkenkunde  van  Nederlandeeh-India,  ttttt 
175-204;  A.  Kemp-Weloh.  The  Woman-headod  Strpaa 
inAfi,\n  19th  Century  and  After,  IiL  983-091;  Lw  Stieda, 
In  Glebue,  Ixxv.  160-163;  and,  in  geneiml,  works  oa  trmwtk 
bx  various  oountries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  diffeveat  ic- 
Ugkms  of  the  worid. 

SBRVATIUS,se]>y6'8hi-U8,SAIHT:  Gallic  bishop 
of  the  fourth  centuiy.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  d 
those  present  at  the  Synod  of  Sardica  in  347,  and 
18  apparently  identical  with  one  of  the  envoys  from 
BCagnentius  to  Constantius  in  350,  as  well  as  with 
the  ServatiOy  bishop  of  Tongres,  who  bravely  de- 
fended Athanawan  orthodoxy  at  the  §ynod  <tf 
Rimini  in  359.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtful 
whether  he  attended  a  provincial  synod  said  to  have 
been  held  at  Cologne  in  346.  According  to  GregoiT 
of  Tours  {HiatoriaFranoorum,  ii.  5;  cf.  Z>e  (fioria  can- 
fesaorum,  bead.),  a  Servatius  or  Arvatius  (the  latter 
the  better  reac^g)  was  bishop  of  Tongres  about  the 
time  of  the  Hun  invasions  under  Attila.  Learning  at* 
the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  he  made  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  to  avert,  if  possible,  by  prayers  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  the  destruction  which  threatened  Ton- 
gres, only  to  receive  the  divine  command  to  retun 
to  his  doomed  city.  He  obeyed,  and  removed  to 
Maestricht,  where  he  died  in  450,  a  year  before 
Tongres  was  sacked  by  the  Huns.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  Hun  invasion  has  here  been  con- 
fused with  some  earlier  barbarian  inroad. 

A  very  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church  at  Mae- 
stricht  gives  May  13,  384,  as  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Servatius  of  Tongres,  and  his  grave  soon  became  a 
favorite  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  that  in  562  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  a  church  erected  in  his  honor. 
In  726,  after  the  victory  of  Charles  liart^  over 
the  Saracens  on  St.  Servatius*  day,  the  bones  of  the 
saint  found  their  final  resting-place,  thou^  relics 
found  their  way  to  various  places,  as  Duisbuiis, 
Worms,  and  especially  Quedlinbuig.    In  medievsl 
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art  St  Servatiufl  is  represented  as  overshadowed  by 
an  eagle  soaring  above  him,  or  as  lying  in  a  grave 
with  three  wooden  shoes,  the  traditional  instruments 
of  his  martyrdom.  (0.  Z6cklex\.) 

Bduoobapht:  An  mAy  VUak  iItmi  in  the  vohimtt  of 
Kurth  noted  bdow,  and  with  other  material  in  AndUeta 
BaUamUana,  i  (1882),  85-111;  aimilar  early  material  ia 
edited  in  MGH,  ScripL,  vii  (1840),  172  aqq.  and  adi  (1856); 
A8B,  Hay,  iiL  215  iqq.  (with  oommentaiy  from  pp.  209 
■qq.);  and  B.  Kniseh's  ed.  of  PoMtofiM  vUttque  tni  Mitro' 
vingiei  in  MGH,  ScnpL  rtr,  Merov,,  iii  (18M),  83  (on 
which  ef.  Q.  Kurth  in  AnaiUeta  BoOandiana,  1807,  pp.  ■ 
164-172).  Ckmault  further:  O.  Kurth,  Deux  hioifraphiM 
i»tdUe9  iU  St.  Servait,  Li^ge,  1881;  idem,  NoupMm  r»- 
ehmth§§  tm  8,  ServaU,  ib.  1884;  P.  F.  X.  de  Ram.  No- 
f»M  avr  8.  StrvaUf  prtmier  M^ub  dc  Tonoret,  2d  ed., 
BriHMls.  1847;  Corton,  in  2>«  Katholitk,  1884;  J.  Branek- 
en,  8L  ServaHiwLeoende,  Haeatrioht,  1884;  A.  Proat, 
Baku  Swrvaie,  Paria,  1891;  F.  QAma,  in  ZWT,  1898,  pp. 
78-83;  F.  WiXhttn,  Sand  8enaHu9  odmr  wie  dot  §r9f  Re%9 
in  diuUeker  Zuno*  onmpft  wurdt,  Munich,  1910;  TUle- 
mont,  JVAnoifM,  viiL  639 aqq.;  Rettbeiv,  KD,  I  204  aqq.; 
Friedrieh,  KD,  L  800  aqq.;  Haoek,  KD,  I  33-M.  51-^; 
DCB,  vr.  623. 

SBRVBTUS,  ser>vf  tus,  MICHAEL 
(MIGUEL  SBRVETO). 

Eaily  Life  and  Wanderinci  (I  1). 

Phyaioian  and  (Saaaieal  Scholar  (|  2). 

Theokjsioal  System  (|  3). 

Tried  by  the  Inquisition  (|  4). 

Before  the  Court  at  Qeneva  (|  5). 

The  Execution  and  Opinions  Becmdinc  it  (|  6). 

Miffh^Al  Servetus,  famous  as  an  antitrinitarian 
and  an  opponent  of  Calvin,  was  b.,  probably  at 
Tudela  (52  m.  n.w.  of  Saragossa),  Spain,  Sept.  29, 
1511,  and  was  executed  at  Geneva  Oct.  27,  1653. 
Expected  to  become  a  jurist,  he  first  studied  at 
Saragossa,  and  in  1525  was  made  amanuensis  to  the 
royal  chaplain,  Juan  de  Quintana,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Toulouse  in  1528.  Here  he  continued  his 
legal  stodies,  and  also  became  interested  in  the 
Bible,  holding  private  readings  with  some  of  his  fel- 
low students  and  likewise  plunging 
X.  Bariy  into  the  writings  of  Melanchthon  and 
Ufs  and  Paul  of  Bui^gos.  In  Feb.,  1530,  he  at- 
Wanderingi.tended  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  at 
Bologna  with  Quintana,  and  then  ac- 
companied his  patron,  who  had  meanwhile  become 
oonf easor  to  the  king,  to  Germany.  While  there  is 
no  real  basis  for  the  story  that  he  met  Luther  per- 
8<»ially,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  went  with  But- 
mer  to  Basd  in  the  autumn  of  1530,  although  the 
only  demonstrable  fact  is  that  he  met  (Eoolampadius 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  By  this  time  the  anti- 
trinitarianiam  of  Servetus  had  been  fully  evolved, 
said  finally  arousing  the  opposition  even  of  the 
kindly  CEcx^ampadius,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  was  received  by  Oapito  and  Butaer.  'When,  in 
1531,  he  printed  at  Hagenau  his  De  TriniUUia  errori- 
bua  Uhri  sepiem,  (Ecoliunpadius  sought  to  have  the 
writings  of  S^vetus  officially  suppressed,  while 
Zwingli  issued  an  earnest  warning  against  the  tenets 
of  the  Spanish  teacher.  In  his  Dialofforum  ds 
TrimtaU  Ubri  duo,  with  its  appendix,  De  justicia 
regniChriaUetdeearitaUeapihiaqiiahun'if^ 
1532)  he  now  sought  to  obviate  the  unfavorable 
improssion  of  his  previous  work  by  making  certain 
fionnal  concessions,  though  w^in^AJnitig  that  neither 
tiae  ancient  Church  nor  the  Reformers  understood 


the  Bible,  and  declaring  himself  unable  either  to 
agree  or  to  disagree  entbely  with  either  party. 

Disappointed  in  his  far-reaching  schemes,  Serve- 
tus left  Germany,  and,  dropping  his  theological  pur- 
suits for  ihe  nonce,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  taking  the  name  of  Villanovanus 
from  his  father's  native  city  of  Villanueva  in  Aragon. 
In  1534  he  kft  Paris  and  lived  for  some  years  at 
Lyons,  where  he  gained  partial  sup- 
2.  Physician  port  by  proof-reading,  and  then  pub- 
and        fished  a  new  edition  of  Ptolemy  (Lyons, 

CUmiffsl    1535);    but  in  1537  he  returned  to 

Scholar.  Paris  and  gained  distinction  as  a 
physician,  writing  his  Syruporum  tmi' 
vena  ratio,  ad  Oaleni  cenevram  dUigerUer  expolita. 
Cut  poei  trUegram  de  concoctione  discerpHonem  pro- 
ecripta  est  vera  purgandi  methodue,  cum  expositione 
aphoriami:  eoneoda  modicari  (Paris,  1537).  His 
views  on  the  juridical  value  of  astrology,  however, 
as  expressed  in  his  Apdogetica  dieceptatio  de  aeiro^ 
logia  (Paris,  1538),  drew  upon  him  such  grave 
charges  from  the  Universi^  of  Paris  that  he 
was  forced  to  leave  the  capital  for  C!harlieu,  where 
he  practised  medicine  for  the  short  time  that  he  was 
permitted  to  remain.  He  then  lived  peacefully  at 
Vienne  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  this  period 
issued  an  entirely  revamped  edition  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus' Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  (see  Biblb 
Vkbsions,  a,  II.,  3).  During  these  years,  moreover, 
Servetus  had  been  gradually  formulating  a  work  to 
prove  that  primitive  Christianity  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  early  ecumenical  councils.  He  then  began 
correspondence  with  Calvin,  apparently  to  gain  the 
requisite  i^proval  for  the  publication  of  his  conclu- 
sions; but  the  impudent  tone  assumed  by  Servetus 
finally  angered  the  Genevan,  who,  on  Feb.  13, 1546, 
wrote  Farel:  "If  he  [Servetus]  comes  [to  Geneva], 
I  shall  never  let  him  go  out  aJive  if  my  authority 
has  weight.''  Servetus  now  entered  upon  negotia- 
tions with  other  Genevan  preachers  and  with  Viret, 
fully  recognising  the  personal  peril  in  which  he 
stood;  and  in  1553  he  secretly  printed  at  Vienne  his 
Chrietiamemi  reetitutio  (reprint  Nuremberg,  1791; 
Germ,  transl.,  3  vols.,  Wiesbaden,  1892-^),  a  book 
repeating  wiih  increased  emphasis  his  old  attacks 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  declared 
had  arisen  with  the  corruption  of  the  C!hurch. 

The  positive  tenets  of  Servetus'  ReetUuUo  are 
equally  difficult  to  deduce  and  to  summarise.  While 
rejecting  the  Trinity  in  essence,  he  maintained  a 
Trinity  of  revelation  in  his  theory  of  the  twc^old 
revelation  of  God,  in  the  first  oi  which  the  Word 
was  present  as  a  divine  primal  light, 

3.  Theo-    and  in  the  second  the  Spirit  as  a  divine 
logical      primal  power.    After  the  creation  the 
Sjttem.     Word  was  prefif^ured  in  Adam,  the 
theophanies,  etc.,  until  it  became  in- 
carnate in  Christ;  and  Uux>ugh  the  exalted  Christ, 
now  Jehovah  Imnself ,  the  Spirit,  fonnerly  existent 
onj^  as  the  world-soul,  the  power  of  life,  the  natural 
apperception  of  the  divine,  and  the  Law,  realises 
its  fulness  as  the  principle  of  regeneration  and  im- 
mortality inherent  in  man.    Such  was  the  weight 
laid  by  Servetus  on  these  problems  that  his  system 
had  room  for  faith  only  as  the  recognition  of  the 
divinity  of  CSirist.   Consciousness  <tf  sin  was  almost 
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entirely  lacking,  and  he  even  denied  that  one  could 
sin,  strictly  speaking,  before  one  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty.  His  stress  on  intellectuality  naturally 
had  no  place  for  infant  baptism,  and  for  this  very 
reason  he  stressed  the  importance  of  adult  baptism 
as  the  conferring  of  the  Spirit,  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
the  food  of  the  Spirit,  and  good  works,  especially  as- 
ceticism, as  the  exercise  of  the  Spirit.  Eschato- 
logically  he  maintained  that  the  Christian  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  the  dross  of  earthly  life  by  a 
purifying  fire. 

As  the  physician-in-ordinary  of  the  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  Servetus  naturally  endeavored  to  keep  his 
authorship  of  the  Restitutio  secret,  but  Calvin 
recognised  the  source  as  soon  as  he  became  aware 
of  the  book,  and  at  once  assailed  it  as  a  most  danger- 
ous attempt  to  discredit  and  destroy  nascent  French 
Protestantism.  It  would  seem  that 
4«  Tried  by  Calvin's  first  information  was  gained 
the  Inquisi-  from  a  letter  of  a  Protestant  refugee 
tu>n.  named  Guillainne  Trie,  then  residing  at 
Geneva,  to  a  Roman  Catholic  kinsman, 
Antoine  AmeyB,  at  Lyons,  mocking  at  the  ancient 
Church  for  harboring  a  heretic  like  Servetus.  Ar- 
neys,  many  allege  at  the  indirect  instance  of  Calvin, 
denounced  Servetus  to  the  Inquisiton.  At  the  first 
trial  Servetus  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  ReatitutiOf 
whereupon,  at  the  instance  of  the  Inquisitor  Ory, 
Ameys  wrote  Trie  asking  for  a  complete  copy  of  the 
work.  This  was  no  longer  accessible,  but  instead 
Trie  submitted  as  docinnents  twenty-four  letters  of 
Servetus  to  Calvin,  the  Genevan  theologian  mean- 
while seeking  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  he  might 
be  a  party  to  a  trial  before  the  Holy  Office,  deeply 
regretting  that  his  plan  of  suppressing  Servetus 
necessitated  his  formal  cooperation,  and  later  ex- 
pressly denying  that  he  had  any  part  whatever  in  the 
proceedings.  On  Apr.  4, 1533,  Servetus  was  arrested 
at  Vienne  and  examined  on  the  two  days  following, 
when  he  denied  that  he  was  Servetus,  claimed  to 
have  adopted  the  name  of  that  scholar  that  he  might 
measure  himself  with  Calvin  in  dialectics,  and  of- 
fered to  make  complete  retractation.  On  Apr.  7 
he  was  permitted  to  escape,  either  to  guard  the 
archbishop  and  other  noted  friends  of  Servetus 
against  further  embarrassment,  or  to  save  the  In- 
quisition from  being  made  a  catspaw  for  Calvin. 
The  trial,  however,  continued,  and  on  June  17 
Servetus  was  condemned  to  the  stake,  his  books  and 
his  effigy  being  binned  in  his  stead. 

Meanwhile  Servetus,  being  unsuccessful  in  reach- 
ing the  Spanish  line,  sought  to  go  to  Italy  by  way  of 
Switzerland,  his  route  taking  him  through  Geneva. 
Learning  that  his  enemy  was  in  the  city,  Calvin  had 
him  arrested  on  Sunday,  Aug.  13,  and 
5.  Before   had  his  secretary,  Nicolas  de  la  Fon- 
the  Court  taine,  take  the  legally  requisite  duty  of 
at  Geneva,  plaintiff,  the  charge  being  the  circula- 
tion of  dangerous  heresies,  for  which 
the  defendant,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  had  already 
been  imprisoned.    Oetlvin  drew  up  for  De  la  Fontaine 
thirty-eight   counts  against  Servetus,   the  special 
charges  being  antitrinitarianism  and  anabaptism. 
On  Aug.   16  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial.     As 
to  the  Trinity,   he  admitted    that    he  used  the 
term  ''Person''  in  a  different  sense  from  his  con- 


temporaries; he  declared  himself  ready  to  retnr* 
his  views  on  infant  baptism;  but  he  maintJiinf^t 
that  Calvin  was  guilty  of  grave  ^totb  of  dex- 
trine. Calvin  now  found  himself  obliged  to  cam 
forward  as  the  plaintiff,  and  on  Aug.  17  the  two  op- 
ponents  came  for  the  first  time  face  to  face.  In  tk 
beginning  Servetus  proved  himself  mare  thui  i 
match  for  Calvin,  but  so  strong  were  his  pantheists; 
expressions  that  the  Council,  feeling  that  the  out- 
come would  prove  a  tragedy,  determined  to  gr. 
further  inf onnation  from  Vienne.  During  the  dsi^ 
of  waiting  which  ensued,  Calvin  wrote  Farel  (Ai^ 
20)  that  he  hoped  Servetus  would  be  sentenced  \c 
capital  punishment,  though  not  by  a  painful  deadi 
while  Servetus  (Aug.  22)  vainly  protested  to  tbf 
Council  against  being  treated  as  a  criminal,  coc- 
trary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Apostles  and  the  e&iij 
Church.  On  Aug.  24  the  prosecutor-genend,  Glstsie 
Rigot,  presented  a  list  of  thirty  charges  wfakk 
ignoring  the  differences  between  Servetus  &&: 
Calvin,  and  lasring  little  stress  on  the  Trinitam: 
problems,  attacked  primarily  the  basal  ideas  of  ik 
Restihdio  that  all  Christianity  which  had  previc^ 
existed  was  corrupt,  that  the  Reformation  was  qb- 
Christian,  and  that  all  who  differed  from  ServK^s 
were  damned,  likewise  casting  suspicion  on  the  po- 
vate  life  of  the  accused.  In  reply  the  latter  mat- 
tamed  that  his  intention  was  good,  that  he  had  tii^ 
highest  veneration  for  the  Scriptures^  and  that  hi 
must  consider  his  tenets  to  be  true  until  th^  vier? 
proved  to  be  false.  On  Aug.  31  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  Vienne  with  a  request  for  the  smrends' 
of  the  fugitive;  but  Servetus,  when  offerod  bb 
choice,  preferred  to  stand  trial  at  Geneva,  espectallT 
as  Calvin  was  already  involved  in  his  strug^e  vi^ 
the  Libertines.  Exhausted  by  hearing  a  theologsal 
debate  between  the  two  principals  on  Sept.  1,  tfer 
council  determined  that  the  remainder  of  the  ogo- 
troversy  should  be  carried  on  in  writing,  and  on  the 
following  day  Calvin  declared  that  the  Genets 
preachers  were  ready  to  prove  thirty-eight  passa^ 
from  Servetus  to  be  either  heretical,  or  blasphemoiE. 
or  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  teachzcf 
of  the  Church.  Evidently  learning  of  Oalvin's  di^ 
pute  with  Philibert  Berthelier  (see  GaliYin,  Joh>'< 
§  13),  Servetus  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  moK 
boldness.  The  council  hesitated  to  condemn  hiiii^ 
and  on  Sept.  19  determined  to  send  the  minutes  d 
the  proceedings  to  Bern,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Scha^ 
hausen,  and  to  ask  the  advice  of  both  the  theokh 
gians  and  the  councils  oi  these  four  cities.  At  th^ 
juncture  Servetus  formally  charged  Oalvin  vith 
deliberate  suppression  of  Christian  truth  and  tb 
like,  and  demanded  that  the  Geneva  theologian  be 
banished  and  his  property  confiscated  in  behalf  d 
the  plaintiff,  requests  which  were  naturally  ref ii»i 
Chi  Oct.  19  answers  were  received  from  the  i&2 
Swiss  cities  unanimously  condemning  the  doctrines 
of  Servetus  and  urging  the  obviation  of  a  pe^ 
which  threatened  tibe  entire  Reformed  Church 
though  without  direct  allusion  to  the  death  penaity. 
The  Geneva  cotmcil  now  proceeded  to  final  actkc- 
and  on  Oct.  26  Servetus  was  condemned,  not  to  a 
merciful  death,  as  Calvin  and  the  other  Genevse 
ministers  had  wished,  but  to  the  stake.  The  sBti- 
trinitarian  implored  pity  from  Calvin,  who  ref^ 
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tliat  he  had  never  been  actuated  by  vindictiveness, 
aixd  urged  him  to  seek  the  divine  forgiveness  and 

mercy.    On  the  following  day  the  sen- 

6.  The     tenoe  was  carried  out,  since  Farel,  whom 

Execution  Calvin  summoned  to  accompany  the 

and  Opin-  condemned,  was  unable  to  induce  Ser- 

ions  Re-    vetus  to  retract.     The  execution   of 

yarding  it  Michael  Servetus  involved  Calvin  in 

obloquy  in  his  own  and.  in  succeeding 
generations,  an  obloquy  partly  merited  and  partly 
undeserved.  Almost  immediately  after  the  event, 
in  Feb.,  1554,  Calvin  published  his  Defenaio  ortho- 
daxas  fidei  de  9acra  trinitcUe,  which  was  followed  by 
Besa's  De  hareticia  a  civUi  magistratu  puniendi8f 
issued  in  September  of  the  same  year;  while  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  was  voiced  by  the 
Tvritings  of  Sebastianus  Castellio  (q.v.).  On  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  binning  of  Servetus  an 
''  expiatory  moniunent''  was  erected  near  the  scene 
of  his  execution.  [A  moniunent  to  Servetus  was 
erected  at  Annemasse  (4  m.  from  Geneva),  on  the 
French  border.  It  represents  Servetus  in  prison 
and  has  on  it  an  extract  from  one  of  his  prison  let- 
ters. Professor  Odhner  of  the  Swedenborgian  Sem- 
inary at  Bryn  Athjm,  Pa.,  has  discovered  that 
Servetus  in  a  remarkable  manner  anticipated  the 
teachings  of  Swedenboi*g.] 

(EUGEN   LaCHBNMANN.) 
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SERVIA:  A  kingdom  (after  1879)  situated  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  in  southeastern  Europe,  between 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  north  and  Turkey  on  the 
south;  area  (estimated)  18,757  square  miles;  popu- 
lation (1905)  2,683,025,  belonging  mainly  to  the 
eastern  Orthodox  Qiurch.  This,  according  to  art. 
3  of  the  constitution  of  1901,  has  the  same 
dogmas  as  the  Eastern  Ecumenical  Church,  but  is 


independent  and  autocephalous.  The  Eastern 
Orthodox  confession  is  the  religion  of  the  State, 
which  the  king  and  his  children  must  profess  (§  7). 
By  the  terms  of  art.  33,  proselyting  is  forbidden  as 
an  offense  to  the  state  religion;  yet,  according  to  the 
same  paragraph,  complete  tolerance  is  practised, 
since  it  is  stated  that  freedom  of  conscience  shall  be 
unrestricted.  All  recognized  religious  societies  are 
legally  protected,  so  far  as  their  religious  exercises 
do  not  violate  public  order  and  morality.  According 
to  §  98,  all  foreign  religious  societies  may  conduct 
themselves  according  to  their  own  tenets,  with  the 
stipidation  only  that  no  manner  of  correspondence 
may  be  carried  on  between  the  church  authorities 
of  such  religious  societies  and  those  abroad,  without 
permission  of  the  minister  of  worship.  In  like  man- 
ner, no  act  of  such  foreign  church  authorities  may 
be  published  in  the  kingdom  without  the  same  con- 
sent. It  is  thus  not  difficult  for  the  officiating 
minister  of  worship  to  construe  his  power  against 
communications  between  the  pope  and  the  Ser- 
vian Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

The  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  State 
Church  grew  up  by  degrees.  The  first  foundation 
was  granted  by  the  sultan  in  Constantinople;  when, 
in  1766,  he  created  a  vladika,  or  superior  bishop,  in 
Belgrade  and  abolished  the  former  patriarchate  of 
the  Servian  population  in  Turkey,  previously 
located  at  Ipek  in  northern  Albania.  The  vladika 
being  a  Phanariot,  however,  was  amenable  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  capital,  and  through  him  also  to  the 
sultan.  Yet  it  was  a  form  of  chiurch  rule  with  its 
seat  at  Belgrade,  and  as  such  it  might  have  asserted 
itself  longer,  had  not  the  bribery  and  oppression 
of  the  Phanariot  party  proved  too  irritating;  for 
the  Greek  metropolitans  pursiiing  their  own  in- 
terests placed  themselves  actually  in  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Servians  for  independence  from 
Turkish  despotism.  In  consequence,  after  many 
acts  of  violence  by  the  Servian  Prince  llilosh,  there 
resulted  in  1852  the  recognition  of  an  independent 
metropolitan  by  the  patriarchate;  the  latter  only 
requiring  the  approval  of  the  metropolitan  by  the 
patriarch,  who  was  also  to  be  regularly  remembered 
in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  episcopal  oversight  of  the  patriarch  by  the 
annual  contribution  to  him  of  1,2(X)  dinars  ($234). 
But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Servian  kingdom, 
all  this  was  annulled. 

The  metropolitan  and  bishop  of  Belgrade  now 
rules  the  State  Church  independently,  which  has 
a  well-defined  representative  constitution;  for  the 
degrees  of  its  order  are  in  its  representative  bodies. 
The  highest  is  the  archihierarchical  s3mod  con- 
ducted and  represented  by  the  metropolitan.  To 
this  belong  the  other  two  bishops;  namely,  of  Nish 
and  Schitscha  (a  cloister  near  the  Ibar,  though  the 
bishop  resides  at  Tschatschak),  also  the  two  archi- 
mandrites (abbots),  and  the  archpriests,  one  for  each 
of  the  twenty-one  eparchies  (civil  districts).  It 
elects  the  metropolitan,  subject  to  royal  approval, 
and  the  archimandrites  (priors  of  the  cloisters),  and 
is  the  bishops'  court  of  justice.  The  intermediate 
ecclesiastical  court  is  the  appellate  consistory,  whose 
members  are  proposed  by  the  metropolitan  from 
the  total  body  of  clergy  to  the  minister  of  worship, 
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and  require  royal  approval.  The  meaBures  and 
reeolutions  passed  in  the  eparchies  are  subject  to 
the  acceptance  of  their  synodical  convention,  which 
also  takes  cogniiance  of  appeals.  The  eparehical 
consistories  are  composed  of  five  popes  (or  Greek 
parish  priests)  and  monks,  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
tion. Their  function  is  to  promote  religion  among 
the  people,  to  care  for  the  church  property,  to  settle 
matrimoniisd  disputes,  and  to  exercise  discipline 
over  the  clergy.  The  clergy  comprises  the  regular 
monastic  clericals,  from  among  whom  the  bishops 
are  taken,  and  the  married  priests,  or  popes.  Many 
of  the  latter,  however,  are  qualified  merely  to  assist 
at  mass  and  to  dispense  a  few  sacraments.  The 
bishops  appoint  all  the  priests  independent  of  the 
State,  which  does  not  contribute  for  their  support, 
but  only  a  certain  part  for  the  bishops  and  the  arch- 
priests.  The  fifty-two  to  fifty-four  cloisters  have 
sufficiently  affluent  revenues  to  discharge  the  pas- 
toral duties  even  without  state  assistance.  The 
training  of  the  clergy  requires  four  years  in  the 
gymnasium  and  four  years  in  the  seminary.  For 
the  people  education  was  made  obligatory  in  1882, 
and  thm  are  thirty-eight  intermediate  schools. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  about  24,000, 
mostly  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  with  more  than  6,000  in  Belgrade.  They 
are  under  the  Croatian  bishop  of  Djakovar,  who 
also  bears  the  title  of  bishop  of  Belgrade  and  Se- 
mendria.  The  Evangelical  congregation  is  incon- 
spicuous and  small  in  numbers;  and  has  placed 
itself  under  the  superior  church  council  of  Berlin. 
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SERVIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCHES  IN  AMER- 
ICA: These  churches  are  administering  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Servian  immigrants  from 
Dalmatia,  Austria  proper,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Bosnia,  and  Hersegovina,  who  ecclesiastically  are 
imder  the  jurisdiction  oi  tiie  primate  of  the  Servian 
Church  in  Austria,  the  metropolitan  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Daknatia,  the  Holy  Synod  of  Servia, 
and  the  metropolitan  of  Monten^^.  The  earliest 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  that  of  the 
seafaring  Dalmatians,  whom  the  gold  fever  of  1849 
brought  to  California,  and  the  early  "Austrian" 
colonies  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  San  Francisco 
were  doubtless  theirs.  Servians  at  present  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 
The  first  Servian  church  was  built  in  Jackson,  Cal., 
1894,  by  the  Archimandrite  Sebastian  Dabovitch, 
who  later,  in  1905,  established  his  headquarters  in 
Chicago  as  the  administrator  of  the  Servian  Ortho- 
dox Church  in  North  America,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Russian  archbishop  of  New  York  City. 
There  are,  according  to  moderate  calculations,  about 
80,000  Servians  in  the  United  States,  their  clergy 
consisting  of  one  archimandrite  and  nine  priests, 


and  they  have  churches  at  Chicago  and  Soutb 
Chicago,  111.;  MacKeesport,  Wilmaring,  Sooik 
Pittsbuig,  and  Steelton,  Pa.;  Jacksoa  and  La 
Angeles,  CbJ.;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  St.  Look 
Mo.;  also  in  Douglas,  Alaska;  Butte,  Mont.;  Bei- 
berton,  Ohio;  and  Bisbee,  Axis.,  in  care  of  viatiog 
priests,  and  those  at  Pueblo,  CaL,  and  Bufiak),  N. 
Y.,  in  charge  of  Russian  priests. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Servian  Orthocks 
Society  with  a  membership  of  6,500  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Pittsbuig,  and  there  exists  also  the  Ser- 
vian Federation  "Sloga,"  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
consolidate  the  various  Servian  organizations  i& 
this  country.  A.  A.  Staiiouu. 

SERVICB,  JOHN:  Church  of  Scotland;  b.  st 
Campsie  (10  m.  n.  of  Gkiagow)  Feb.  26,  1833;  d.  at 
Glasgow  Idar.  15,  1884.  He  studied  at  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Glasgow  irregularly  from  1858  to  1862;  w» 
engaged  in  ^torial  work,  1857-62;  became  minister 
atHfuniltonl862;  but  resigned  after  ten  months,  od 
account  of  ill-health,  and  retired  to  Melbounie, 
Australia,  1864-66;  was  minister  at  Hobart  Town. 
Tasmania,  1866-70;  returned  home,  1870,  and  wai 
minister  ol  the  parish  of  Inch,  Wigtownshire,  1872- 
1879;  and  of  Hyndland  Church,  Glasgow,  1879-<S4. 
He  wrote  a  novel  which  appeued  in  Good  Wordg 
under  the  title  NovarUia,  and  was  published  as  Lad^ 
Hetty  (3  vols.,  London,  1875);  SalvatUm  Here  ani 
Henafier  (1877),  which  caused  a  sensation  in  Scot- 
land on  accoimt  of  its  Broad-church  views;  Sermofta 
(1884);  and  Prayers  for  Public  Worship  (1885). 

Bebuoobafht:    A  biogiBphieal  notaee  ■  prafisad  to  tbe 
voluBM  of  Sennone,  1884;  DNB,  U.  250. 


SBRVITES  {Senn  heata  Maria  Virginie):  A 
Roman  Catholic  order  devoted  to  the  glorificatioa 
and  service  of  the  Viigin  through  prayer  and  asoel- 
icism.  On  the  feast  ojf  the  ascension  of  the  Viigis 
(Aug.  15),  1233,  seven  leading  oitisens  of  FlorKice. 
who  had  previously  belonged  to  a  society  for  her 
praise,  were  filled  with  a  desire  to  devote  themselvs 
entirely  to  her  service.  The  names  of  the  seven  were 
Bonfiglio  Monaldi,  Bonagiunta  Manetti,  Manetto 
deU'  Antella,  Amideo  Amadei,  Ricuere  Lippi  Ugw- 
doni,  Gerardo  Sostegni,  and  Allessio  Falconieri 
With  Monaldi  as  their  head,  they  lived  first  at  the 
Campo  Marso  near  Florence,  and  then  (about  1236} 
on  Monte  Senario.  Their  habit  then  consisted  of  as 
ash-gray  cloak  and  a  haircloth  shirt.  In  1239  the 
cardhml  legate  Gk>ttf ried  of  Castiglione  gave  them  a 
milder  Augustinian  rule  and  the  name  of  Brothers 
of  the  Passion  of  Jesus.  Their  habit  was  now 
changed  to  a  white  mantle,  black  hood  and  scapular, 
and  leathern  girdle.  The  order  was  confirmed  br 
Alexander  IV.  in  1255,  and  was  extended  to  Frasoe 
(where  the  habit  was  a  white  mantle  and  white  dotli- 
ing),  and  to  Holland  and  Germany  (1267-85).  In- 
nocent V.  (1276)  forbade  them  to  receive  novices  but 
Honorius  IV.  (1285-^7)  gave  them  many  privileges, 
to  which  Martin  V.  (1424)  added  those  of  the  mendh 
cant  orders.  Later  they  spread  to  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and  in  1567  were  in  importance  the  fifth  meD- 
dicant  order.  In  1411  Antonio  of  Sienna  founded 
the  Observantine  Servites,  who  became  extinct  ia 
1568.  In  1503  Bernardino  de  Ricciolini  founded 
the  congregation  of  Hermit  Servites,  which  spresd 
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ixi  Italy  and  in  Germany.  ■  The  Servite  monks  possess 
liouaes  in  Italy  (Rome,  San  Marcello,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  Palenno),  in  Austria  (nine 
monasteries  in  the  Tyrol  province  and  eight  in  the 
A^ustro-Himgarian),  England  (especially  London), 
and  the  United  States  (two  in  Chicago  and  one  in 
Milwaukee). 

Servite  nuns,  or  **  Black  Sisters,"  were  founded  by 
Benizi,  and  were  especially  numerous  in  Italy  and 
southern  Germany;    while  tertiary  Servite  nims 
-were  established  by  Juliana  Falconieri  (d.  1341)  at 
Florence,  were  confirmed   by  Martin  V.  in  1420, 
and  were  spread  throughout  Germany  by  the  Arch- 
duchess Anna  Juliana  Catharine  (d.  1622).    Paul  V. 
noade  these  German  Tertiaries  a  separate  congrega- 
tion. (O.  ZOCKLERf.) 
Bzbuoorapht:   Tlie  most  importaiit  wnuoM  an  in  eouxae 
of  preparation  under  the  care  of  P.  M.  Soulier  and  A. 
Morini,  Monumenia  ordinU  Servorum  3.  Marim,  Bnia- 
■els.  1897  tqq.    Consult  further:  M.  Poocianti,  Ckronieon 
verum  tofiiw  tacri  ordinU  Servarum  bmUmMarim,  Florence, 
1616;    A.  Giani,  AnmUea  som  ordinU  Servomm  beaim 
MaruB,  Florsnoe,  1618,  extended  by  A.  M.  Garbi  and  P. 
Bonfrisieri,  3  parts,  Paris,  1719-26;   P.  Floientini,  Dio- 
loouM  de  orioine  ardinU  8erv€irvm,  in  I.  Lami,  Ddieim 
eruditorum,  vol.  i.,  Florence,  1736;  P.  Tonini,  II  Samtuario 
d^la  aantitaima  Annurunata  di  Firenge,  Florence,  1876; 
HUt.  de  rordre  dea  Servites  de  Marie,  .  .  .  19S0-1S10,  par 
un  ami  dee  Sermtee,  2  vols..  Paris,  1886;   P.  M.  Soulier, 
Vie  de  S.  Philippe  Benuit  propagateur  de  Tcrdre  dee  Ser- 
vitee,  ib.  1886;  idem.  Life  of  St.  Jtdiana  Faieonieri,  Foun^ 
dreea  of  the  ,  .  .  Rdicioue  of  the  Third  Order  of  Servitee, 
London,  1898;  B.  M.  Sp6rr,  LebenebUder  aue  dem  Serviten- 
orden,  4  vols.,  Innsbruck,  1891-95;    Heimbucher,  Orden 
und  Kongreifaiionen,  ii.  21&-231;  KL,  xL  204-212. 

SESSION:  The  lowest  court  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  elders.  See 
Prbsbtterians,  X.,  1, 1  2  (6). 

SESSUMS,  DAVIS:  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 
of  Louisiana;  b.  at  Houston,  Tex.,  July  7,  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.  (M.A.,  1878)i  and  at  the  theological 
department  of  the  same  institution.  He  was  ordered 
deacon  and  priested  in  1882,  and,  after  a  few  months 
as  curate  of  Grace  Church,  Galveston,  Tex.,  in  1883, 
was  successively  curate  and  rector  of  Calvary, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (1883-87) ;  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
New  Orleans  (1887-91) ;  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
coadjutor  of  Louisiana  (1891);  within  the  year, 
on  tiie  death  of  Bishop  J.  N.  Galleher,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  full  administration  of  the  diocese. 


SBTH,  SETHTIES. 

I.  Relation  of  the  List  to  Non-IsraeUtic  TraditUm. 

II.  Relationahip  of  the  Sethite  Series  to  the  Cainite  Series. 
III.  The  Qeneral  Idea  of  the  Sethite  Line. 
IV.  Significance  of  the  Individual  Sethite  Names. 

v.  Poetcanonioal  Ideas  of  Seth  and  the  Sethites. 
VI.  ReUtion  of  Sethites  to  the  **  Sons  of  Qod." 

By  Sethites  are  meant  the  ten  patriarchs  named  in 
Gen.  v.,  namely:  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahal- 
aleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Laniech,  and  Noah. 

L  Relation  of  the  List  to  Non-Israelitic  Tradition: 
An  Indo-Ciermanic  origin  has  been  mistakenly  sup- 
posed, Noah  being  equated  with  -nysos  in  Dionysos 
on  aocoimt  of  Noah's  relation  to  the  vineyard  (P.  K. 
Buttmann,  Mythoiogus,  i.  173,  BerUn,  1828);  also 
with  the  Sanscrit  ndvaka  (ndvika,  "seaman";  J. 
Grill,  ErzvOter  der  Menachheit,  pp.  41  sqq.,  Leipsic, 
1875);  also  with  the  Egyptian  Menes,  Greek  MinoB, 


on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  form  Manoah  (S.  Lef- 
mann,  Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists,  p.  3,  1903).  These  are  untenable 
hypotheses.  F.  Delitzsch  (JBcibd  und  Bibd,  p.  32, 
Leipsic,  1902)  relates  the  list  with  the  ten  antedilu- 
vian Babylonian  kings.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
names  in  each  series  (the  Babylonian  as  given  by 
Eusebius,  Ckronieon,  ed.  A.  Schdne,  i.  7  sqq.,  Berlin, 
1866,  from  Berosus)  shows  practicaJly  no  etymologi- 
cal or  graphic  resemblance.  But  it  is  claimed  that  by 
transformation  and  abbreviation  and  by  translation 
the  earlier  could  give  rise  to  the  later.  F.  Hommel 
{PSBA,  1892-93,  pp.  243  sqq.;  Expository  Times, 
1899-1900,  p.  343,  1902-03,  pp.  103  sqq.)  reasons 
that  Alorus,  >-  Babylonian  Aruru,  wife  of  Ea, 
creator  of  man,  is  to  be  equated  with  Adam  >m 
"mankind";  the  third  in  the  Babylonian  series, 
Amelon,  Babylonian  amdUf  "mankind,"  >m  Enos, 
"mankind,"  and  so  on.  The  comparison,  however, 
gives  no  real  results;  e.g.,  in  the  first  case  creator 
and  created  are  paralleled.  But  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  each  list  there  is  a  series  of  ten  antediluvians, 
the  last  of  whom  is  the  hero  of  the  flood;  that  in 
both  lists  the  individuals  are  credited  with  ex- 
ceedingly long  lives;  and  that  some  relations  may 
be  traced  by  transformation  or  otherwise  between 
the  individual  names — as  when  Ammenon  (the 
fourth,  corresponding  to  Cainan)  is  made  to  mean 
"master  workman."  It  may  be  granted  that  in 
three  or  four  cases  the  Hebrew  might  arise  by  trans- 
lation, as  in  the  case  of  Amelon  and  Enos;  yet  even 
this  does  not  prove  priority  for  the  Babylonian; 
rather  one  shoiild  affinn  that  the  Babylonian  tradi- 
tion supports  the  view  that  t^e  names  of  the  ten 
kings  show  a  Babylonising  of  neutral  material.  The 
method  in  which  the  regnal  years  of  the  Babylonian 
kings  are  reckoned  (the  cycle  of  3,600  years)  speaks 
for  this  supposition;  the  number  ten  is  itself  against 
a  pure  Babylonian  origin.  Among  Hebrews  ten 
figures  frequently  (cf.  the  tenfold  occurrence  of 
"and  God  said"  in  Gen.  i.  3-29;  see  for  further  il- 
lustrations NuMBEBS,  Sacred).  On  the  contrary, 
among  Babylonians  the  decimal  system  had  no 
ftmdamental  position,  sixty  (five  times  twelve)  be- 
ing the  basis  oi  their  cosmic  system.  F.  Lenormant 
(Les  Origines  de  Vhisioire,  I  217  sqq.,  Paris,  1880) 
would  secure  an  Egyptian  origin  for  Seth  through 
the  mediation  of  Hittites  and  Hyksos.  E.  Meyer 
(Set^Typhon,  Leipsic,  1875)  claims  that  the  god  Set 
had  a  primitive  and  pure  Egyptian  origin,  his  name 
meaning  "the  dark  destructive  night,"  that  equali- 
sing him  with  Baal  as  a  sim-deity  came  about  through 
Ganaanitic  influence  (cf .  Wiedemann,  in  DB,  extra 
vol.,  195),  that  the  Hyksos  identified  Set  with  their 
Baal,  and  consequently  the  Hittite  Baal  took  the 
name  Set.  Hommel  incorrectly  assimies  a  relation- 
ship of  Seth  with  the  Egyptian  Set  (Die  aUorientor 
lischen  DenhrUUer,  pp.  53,  56,  Berlin,  1903),  stating 
that  "according  to  Uie  restored  oldest  text  of  Gen. 
V.  Seth  corresponds  to  Adapa;  the  Egyptians  have 
obscured  this,  making  Set  the  brother  and  opponent 
of  Osiris."  Nor  can  the  Sethite  tradition  be  traced 
to  Canaanitic-Phenician  origins.  Rather  should  one 
claim  that  the  Cainite  genealogy  (Gen.  iv.  17-24) 
so  corresponds  to  the  narrative  of  the  Pheniciaa 
cosmogony  as  given  by  Eusebius  that  it  must  be 
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credited  with  a  Palestinian-Phenician  basis.  But 
there  is  the  statement  of  Philo  Byblius  (in  Eusebius, 
PrctparaHo  evangdica,  I.,  x.  5  sqq.)  that  Aidn 
(Time)  had  the  care  of  trees,  while  the  descendants 
of  Aidn,  viz.,  PhOs,  Pur,  and  Phlox  (Light,  Fire, 
and  Flame),  discovered  fire  and  its  uses,  and  their 
descendants  were  Casius,  Lebanon,  and  Antilebanon, 
while  their  mother  had  commerce  with  those  whom 
she  met.  Resemblance  between  this  statement  and 
Gen.  iv.  17-24  is  only  in  the  general  idea  of  giving 
the  beginnings  of  inventions;  reference  is  closest  to 
the  Greek  myth  of  the  discovery  of  fire,  and  the 
report  of  the  shamelessness  of  woman  reminds 
rather  of  Babylonian  temple  prostitution  than  of 
Gen.  vi.  1-4,  where  the  part  of  the  women  is 
innocent.  The  use  by  Philo  Byblius  of  the  name 
Jao  does  not  prove  Hebrew  origin,  as  J.  Lagrange 
supposes  (Etudes  9ur  Us  religions  s^itiques,  pp. 
411-412,  Paris,  1905),  since  that  name  is  very  old. 
Positive  indications  of  Ganaanitic-Phenician  origin 
of  the  patriarchs'  names  lacks  specific  foimdation. 

n.  Relationship  of  the  Sethite  Series  to  the  Cainite 
Series:  In  J  only  the  Cainite  series  is  complete  (Gen. 
iv.  17-24),  the  Sethite  is  fragmentary  (Gen.  iv.  25- 
26);  the  complete  Sethite  series  comes  from  P. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  names  of  Cainites  are  the 
same  or  similar  to  the  Sethites'.  Buttmann's  re- 
mark (MyihcHogus,  i.  171)  that  the  same  list  appears 
twice  with  small  variations  in  order  and  form  has 
been  often  echoed  (e.g.,  EB^  iv.  4411);  on  the  other 
hand,  the  independence  of  the  lists  is  maintained 
(Driver,  on  Genesis,  p.  80,  London,  1905),  and 
Zimmem  (in  Schrader,  KAT,  p.  542)  afl&rms  both 
to  be  very  old.  Probably  Israelitic  tradition  had 
report  of  two  lines  of  Adaznic  descendants. 

in.  The  General  Idea  of  the  Sethite  Line:  While 
Ewald  long  held  that  the  conception  (A  the  patriarchs 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  was  practically 
that  of  demigods  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  i.  383, 
Gdttingen,  1865),  R.  Brown  (cf.  Beweis  des  Glauhens, 
1893,  pp.  353-354)  attributed  to  the  patriarchs  an 
astronomical  significance  in  relation  to  the  sodiac; 
Hommel  {Expository  Times,  1902-03,  p.  105)  re- 
marks that  tiie  Chaldeans  related  the  last  seven 
[Babylonian]  patriarchs  to  the  seven  planets,  and 
the  Babylonians  distributed  them  among  the  ten 
months  of  the  world  year;  and  Zimmem  (Schrader, 
KATf  p.  541)  thinks  that  the  Biblical  ten  patriarchs 
were  originidly  heroes  of  the  months  of  the  first 
world  year.  But  no  trace  is  left  pn  the  Bible]  of  this 
deification  of  the  Sethites.  For  the  statement  that 
Seth  is  a  divine  name  F.  Ulmer  {Die  semiUschen 
Eigennamerif  p.  26,  1901)  gives  no  proof.  If  the 
mythological  view-point  fails,  ethnography  is  not 
more  shadowed  forth  in  the  list.  Lenormant  (ut 
sup.,  1. 208  sqq.)  would  have  the  oldest  races  divided 
by  these  lists  into  the  nomadic  and  the  settled,  or 
the  yellow  and  the  white.  But  the  Old  Testament 
makes  the  distinction  rest  upon  religious-moral 
grounds.  Over  against  the  impious  Ccdnites  were 
the  relatively  better  Sethites.  In  J  are  preserved  in 
the  Sethite  genealogy  the  relatively  good  descend- 
ants of  Adam  by  whom  mankind  is  carried  through 
the  flood.  J  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  began  with  Sethites  (Gen.  iv.  26b).  If 
there  were  grounds  for  thinking  that  J  had  intended 


to  bring  the  Cainite  genealogy  into  proportionate 
connection  with  that  ol  Seth,  his  intention  failed  in 
that  he  inserted  the  birth  of  Enos.  In  Gen.  iv.  25-26 
J  laid  his  basis  in  the  Sethite  line,  from  which  was 
to  come  he  who,  because  of  his  relative  ri^^tness  d 
relations  with  Crod,  should  lead  mankind  through 
the  judgment  to  a  better  period  of  history.  It  ^ns 
from  the  religious-moral  view-point  in  the  earliest 
Israelitic  tradition  that  antediluvian  man  wu 
divided  into  two  lines,  and  so  interpreters  have 
generally  understood  it.  If,  as  seems  to  be  proved, 
ihe  Hebrew  narrative  of  primitive  tixnes  is  relativelj 
independent,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  duality  oi  series  of  patriarchs.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  arise.  (1)  The  religioufr^cal 
superiority  attributed  to  the  Sethites  is  only  reiar 
tive.  (2)  From  Sethites,  not  from  Cainites,  was 
derived  the  ancestor  of  postdiluvian  mankmd;  the 
"comfort"  (Gen.  v.  29)  expected  from  Noah  was 
based  in  part  upon  immunity  from  a  cursing  of  the 
earth  on  account  of  sin  as  in  the  case  of  Adam  (Goi 
viii.  21-22),  it  can  not  rest  wholly  upon  the pUntingof 
the  vineyard  (aa  Budde  thinks,  UrgesctdchU,^-^^ 
309).  The  curse  of  Yahweh  was  not  to  be  averted  by 
hmnan  action.  (3)  While  the  Masoretic  text  bnogs 
only  one  Sethite  down  to  the  flood,  the  Samaritan 
brings  three;  but  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
origkial  conception.  (4)  The  Sethite  genealogy  of  J 
can  not  be  considered  entirely  independent  of  the 
Cainite.  The  double  line  in  Hebrew  tradition  arose 
not  in  the  fact  that  Adam  had  two  sons  (Budde, 
us  sup.,  p.  184)  but  because  the  early  traditicm  dis- 
tinguished between  two  lines  ethically  distinct.  On 
this  ethical  distinction  was  based,  probably,  the  long 
period  of  life  awarded  to  the  antediluvians. 

IV.  The  Significance  of  the  Individiial  Sethite 
Names:  It  seems  that  Seth,  so  far  as  he  emerged 
in  Hebrew  tradition,  was  the  substitute  for  Abel 
who  had  perished  in  an  outbreak  of  sinful  power. 
But  it  remains  questionable  whether  P  (as  Dilhnaon, 
in  his  commentary,  on  €ren.  v.  3,  and  Budde,  Urge-^ 
schichte,  p.  163,  think)  intended  to  make  Seth  Adam'" 
first  son.  The  narrator's  silence  regarding  the  I^ 
lation  of  Seth  to  preceding  children  of  Adam  does 
not  involve  that  he  presupposed  in  his  readers  igno- 
rance of  that  relation;  aocordmg  to  analogy  in  the 
rest  of  the  chapter,  Seth  is  thought  of  as  the  first  of 
Adam's  children.  Yet  it  can  not  be  said  ^^^ 
suranoe  that  the  narrator  presupposed  his  readcre 
knowledge  of  C!ain  and  Abel,  nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  name  Enos  means  "mankind"  involve  for  Seth 
restriction  to  the  meaning  "  sprout."  It  can  not  be 
decided  whether  Cainan  means  "crealwre"  or 
"  worker  in  metals."  MahiJaleel  is  "  praise  of  God. 
Jared  is  regarded  by  Priedrich  Delitssch  as  mean- 
ing "offspring"  {Wo  lag  das  Parodies,  p.  H9. 
Leipeic,  1881);  but  it  may  mean  "servant"  or  "de- 
scent" p.e.,  to  a  place].  Enoch  means  "consecra- 
tion "  and  then  "  the  consecrated  one."  Methuselah 
means  "man  of  the  javelin,"  and  Lamech  "  wamor 
or  "conqueror."  Noah  means  "rest"  Whether 
these  patriarchal  names  along  with  the  assured  or 
probable  significance  included  eadi  a  special  cod- 
ception  depends  upon  the  answer  to  the  queswfl 
whether  the  Hebrews  attached  to  each  the  idea  «  » 
step  in  human  development.   Such  a  series  of  neiD" 
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ings  has  been  sought  by  F.  Bdttcher,  ExegetUchr 
kritisctie  AehrenUse  zum  alien  Testament  (Leipsic, 
1849);  but  the  series  breaks  down  upon  examina- 
Lion.  Budde  supposes  that  the  latter  half  of , the 
series  embodies  such  a  conception;  here  again, 
aowever,  the  facts  do  not  afford  support — ^thus,  the 
mccession  Jared-Enoch  marks  no  progression  either 
n  significance  of  name  or  of  activity.  Moreover; 
Hebrew  antiquity  did  not  connect  the  beginning  of 
•everence  of  Yahweh  with  Mahalaleel  ("praise  of 
3od"),  but  with  Enoe.  The  Bible  puts  real  sig- 
lificance  into  the  existence  and  name  of  Noah, 
through  whose  mediation  a  condition  of  "rest"  was 
ittained  in  removing  the  feeling  of  distance  of 
lumanity  from  God  as  well  as  the  fear  of  divine  pun- 
shment,  bringing  about  a  new  harmony;  in  his 
slanting  of  the  vineyard  is  not  to  be  seen  the  rescue 
>f  the  earth  from  the  curse  pronounced  upon  it. 

V.  Postcanonical  Ideas  of  Seth  and  the  Setfaites: 
Jewish  writers  attributed  to  individual  Sethites 
mportant  places  in  religious  and  general  develop- 
nent.  Seth  was  rapt  away  to  heaven  for  forty  days 
ind  learned  of  the  angels  the  basal  precepts  of  the 
noral  law;  he  also  initiated  the  art  of  writing, 
lamed  the  five  planets,  discovered  the  division  of 
time  into  months,  weeks,  and  years  (note  the  order), 
uid  knew  of  the  appearance  of  the  "  star  in  the  east." 
[Cnowing  of  the  coming  double  destruction  of  the 
jarth  by  fire  and  water,  his  descendants  preserved 
;he  knowledge  gained  through  their  ancestor  by  two 
sillars  of  clay  and  of  stone,  the  latter  of  which 
'exists  till  this  day  in  the  land  of  Siris"  (Nile) 
[Josephus,  Ant.f  I.,  ii.  3.  Josephus  seems  here  to 
■eflect  Manetho  as  preserved  by  Syncellus).  Jews, 
Samaritans,  and  Gnostic  Christians  professed  to  pos- 
sess writings  of  Seth,  as  did  Mohanmiedans  (cf.  Fabri- 
;ius,  Codex  pseudepigraphus,  i.  141-147,  ii.  49-55, 
Elamburg,  1722-23;  and  E.  Kautzsch,  Apokryphen 
ind  Pseudepigraphen,  ii.  538,  Tobingen,  1900). 
Later  men  knew  the  name  of  Ids  wife,  Asura  ( Jubi- 
ees,  iv.  11),  Horaia  according  to  the  Sethites 
[Epiphanius,  Hear.,  xxxix.  5),  from  which  probably 
»me  Norea  (Irenaeus,  Hcer.,  i.  34).  Enoe  wrote 
ibout  religion  and  how  to  pray  (Fabricius,  ut  sup., 
.  157-158;  Kautzsch,  ut  sup.,  i.  467,  ii.  46,  73,  258). 
Vlexander  wrote  about  the  grave  of  Cainan,  who 
narried  his  sister  Mualelet,  but  before  the  flood 
wandered  away  from  lus  family  (Fabricius,  ut  sup., 
.  159-160).  "  Jared"  was  rendered  so  as  to  show 
iiat  in  his  time  the  "watchers"  [i.e.,  angel  guar- 
iians  of  the  nations]  **  came  down  "  to  earth  to  train 
nen  in  uprightness  (Jubilees,  iv.  15;  cf.  however 
3noch,  vi.  5-6) ;  or  his  name  conveyed  the  inf orma- 
ion  that  bis  sons  began  to  transgress  the  com- 
nands  he  gave  and  to  mingle  with  the  impure 
Dainites  (Book  of  Adam) .  Methuselah,  who  married 
lis  father's  sister  Edna  (Kautzsch,  ut  sup.,  ii.  536), 
'ounded  a  court  of  justice  and  a  school  where  the  law 
>f  nature  was  taught.  For  Enoch  and  Noah  see  the 
articles.  Many  other  details  are  narrated  in  pseud- 
spigraphic  books. 

YL  Relation  of  Sethites  to  the  '<  Sons  of  God," 
Gen.  vL  1-4:  By  "sons  of  God"  can  not  be  meant 
Sethites.  The  word  ha'adham  (E.  V.,  "men")  in 
Gen.  vi.  1  has  the  article  and  must  mean  the  whole 
race;  the  same  must  then  be  true  of  the  word  in 


verse  2  (this  in  spite  of  Strack's  argument  in  his 
commentary  on  Genesis,  pp.  26-27,  Munich,  1905, 
where  he  reasons  from  Judges  xix.  30  that  a  word 
may  be  used  in  its  general  sense  and  then  in  its 
narrower;  he  also  argues  against  the  general  sense 
in  verse  1).  Moreover,  "sons  of  God"  is  a  conunon 
designation  for  angels.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  to  the  mingling  of  supermundane 
and  mundane  beings  would  be  attributed  the  origin 
of  giants  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI.,  1  §  7). 
As  the  Sethites  are  not  the  "sons  of  God,"  so  they 
are  also  not  the  "children  of  Sheth"  (Num.  xxiv. 
17).  (E.  KOnig.) 

Bibuoorapbt:  Of  fint  importance  are  the  commentarieB 
on  Genesis  (noted  under  Hkxatboch),  in  particular  those 
of  H.  Gunkei.  G6ttingen,  1901;  S.  R.  Driver,  London, 
1904;  J.  Bdhmer,  Stuttgart,  1905;  H.  L.  Strack,  Munich, 
1905;  and  J.  Skinner,  Edinburgh  and  New  York,  1910. 
The  subject  is  often  treated  in  works  on  the  history  of 
Israel — special  attention  may  be  called  to  those  of  H. 
Guthe,  TQbingen.  1904.  and  S.  Oettli,  Stuttgart,  1905. 
Other  works  are:  P.  Buttmann,  Mythologua,  ii.  1-27, 
Bezlin,  1829;  H.  Lflken,  Die  Tradiiionen  det  Meruchen- 
0e$ehUchU,  pp.  146-188,  MQnster,  1869;  K.  Budde,  DU 
hibliache  UrgeachiehU,  Giessen,  1883;  A.  H.  Sayce,  RactM 
of  ihe  Old  TettamerU,  London,  1891;  idem.  The  '  Higfier 
Critieiem*  and  the  Monumenta,  ib.  1894;  idem,  Patri- 
arehal  Palestine,  ib.  1895;  H.  E.  Ryle,  The  Early  Narra- 
tives ofOeneaia,  ib.  1892  (of  high  value);  F.  Hommel,  in 
PSBA,  XV  (1893).  243-246;  idem,  Die  aUiaraelitiache 
UeberiieferiMno  in  inaehriftlicher  Bdeuchtung,  pp.  308- 
309,  Munich,  1897,  Eng.  transl..  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradi- 
tiona  €u  lUtutrated  hy  the  Monvmente,  London,  1897;  H. 
Gunkei,  The  Legenda  ofOeneaia,  Chicago,  1901;  E.  Worces- 
ter, The  Book  of  Oeneeia  in  the  Light  of  Modem  Knowledge, 
London,  1901;  H.  Zimmem.  Bibliache  und  babyloniecKe 
Urgeaehichte,  Leipsic,  1901,  Eng.  transl.,  The  Babylonian 
and  the  Hebrew  Oeneaie,  London,  1901;  H.  Greenwood, 
7*As  Book  of  Oeneeia  Treated  aa  an  AtUhentic  Record,  2 
vols.,  ib.  1903-04;  R.  Kittel,  Die  babyUmiache  tmd  die 
bibliache  Urgeachichte,  Leipsic,  1903,  Eng.  transl.,  Baby- 
lonian Excavationa  and  Early  Bible  HiaUrry,  London,  1903; 
J.  Nickel,  Oeneaia  und  Keilachriftforachung,  pp.  164  sqq., 
Freibuig.  1903;  T.  G.  Pinches,  The  O.  T.  in  the  Light  of 
the  Hiatorical  Recorda  of  Aaayria  and  Babylonia,  London, 
1903;  A.  Jeremias,  Dtia  A.  T.  im  Liehte  dea  alten  Orienta, 
Leipsic,  1904;  J.  Meinhold.  Die  bibliache  UrgeachiehU, 
Bonn,  1904;  J.  Bfthmer,  Dm  eraU  Buch  Moae,  Stuttgart, 
1905;  A.  R.  Gordon,  The  Early  Traditiona  of  Oeneaia, 
Edinbuxi^.  1907;  Schrader,  KAT,  pp.  539  sqq.,  and 
COT;  Bertheau,  in  Jahihlkher  fUr  deutaehe  Theologie, 
zxiii.  657  sqq.;  Klostermann,  in  NKZ,  v.  208  sqq.;  DB, 
iv.  470;  EB,  iv.  4410-17;  JE,  xL  207. 

SETHIAHS.     See  Ophites. 

SETON,  fit'tun,  ELIZABETH  ANN:  Roman  Cath- 
olic, founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  b.  at  New  "^ 
York  Aug.  28, 1774;  d.  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  Jan. 
4,  1821.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Bayley, 
a  physician,  and  married  William  Seton.  After  his 
death,  1803,  she  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Mar.  14,  1805.  In  order  to  support  herself  and 
children,  she  taught  school  at  Baltimore,  1806-^; 
but,  after  taking  the  veil  with  her  sisters-in-law, 
Harriet  and  Cecilia  Seton,  on  a  gift  of  18,000  she 
founded  near  Emmittsburg  in  1809  a  congregation 
of  women  for  the  care  of  children  and  orphans, 
which  was  placed  under  the  rules  and  constitution 
(modified)  of  Vincent  de  Paul  (q.v.)  in  1811,  thus 
becoming  a  religious  order,  and  designated  as  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  United  States.  In  1812 
the  order  had  increased  to  twenty  members,  with 
Mother  Seton  as  superior-general,  and  at  her  death 
it  numbered  fifty.    In  1814  the  order  took  charge 
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of  an  orphan-Asyluin  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1817 
of  one  in  New  York,  and  in  thlB  same  year  was 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Maryland.    At 
the  time  of  her  death  more  than  twenty  communities 
had  charge  of  free  schools,  orphanages,  boarding- 
schools,  and  hospitals  in  a  number  of  states. 
BnuooBArar:  Her  Mmtoir,  UlUn,  and  Journal  wm  ed- 
itad  by  her  gnndaon.  W.  Setoa.  New  York.  ISSO.    Gbn- 
salt  further:   Mmnoin  of  Mn.  Solon,  Wriiton  by  hondf, 
Eliaebethtown,  N.  J.,  1817;   C.  I.  White,  U/o  of  Mn. 
Sobm,  7th  ed.,  New  York.  185S:  Mme.  de  Baiberey,  Vio 
do  Madamo  Elioabolk  Solon,  2  vok..  Parw.  1872;    Heini- 
bueher.  Ordon  und  Kongrogaiumon,  ilL  639^637:  KL,  zi. 
214-216. 
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SEVEN,  THE  SACRED  NUMBER. 


J  Andent  Non-Hebnie  Peoples  (|  1). 
In  the  Old  Teetement  (|  2). 
In  the  New  Teetament  (I  3). 
In  Chxistaan  Theology  and  Lituiiiei  (|  4). 

Hie  number  seven  was  regarded  as  sacred  by 
most  ancient  Oriental  peoples  and  by  the  Qreeks 
and  Romans.  Among  the  Chinese  the  eminre  was 
divided  into  seven  provinces;  the  emperor  made 
offerings  on  seven  altars  to  seven  diief  classes  of 
spirits,  was  placed  in  his  coffin  on  the  seventh  day 
after  death,  and  was  buried  in  the  seventh  month. 
In  India  the  Rig  Veda  knows  of  seven 
I.  Among  Adityas,  seven  ruMs  as  the  progenitors 

Ancient  of  the  seven  great  Brahmanical  castes, 
Hon-Hebraic  seven  divisions  of  the  earth,  seven 

Psoplss.  rivers  of  Hindustan,  and  seven  celestial 
mountains.  The  Iranians  had  seven 
Amshaspands  and  certain  festivals  of  seven  days 
each,  while  the  seven  gates  of  Mithra  were  important 
in  Mithraism.  In  early  Teutonic  belief  periods  of 
seven  days  and  of  seven  years  were  known  and  the 
early  Celts  had  numerous  sacred  Heptads.  The 
number  seven  occurs  constantly  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Qreeks,  while  among  the  Romans  the  hills  of  the 
city  of  Rome  formed  a  heptad.  Still  more  impor- 
tant was  the  sanctity  of  the  number  seven  among 
the  Assyrians  and  the  Babylonians.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  latter  people  had  a  hebdomadal  division 
of  the  month,  they  regarded  the  number  of  the 
planets  as  seven.  The  designation  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  based  on  Uiis  planetary  system 
was  apparently  unknown  to  the  early  Babylonians; 
nor  was  the  view  that  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  each  month 
were  dies  n«/(U^  so  wide-spread  in  effect  on  Babylo- 
nian theory  and  practise  as  the  kindred  Sabbath 
among  the  Jews.  That  the  sanctity  of  the  number 
reaches  back  to  the  oldest  development  of  religion 
and  culture  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  is 
shown  by  the  seven  gates  of  Hades  in  the  Ishtar 
legend,  the  seven  Igigi,  the  frequent  representation 
of  groups  of  seven  deities,  seven  altars,  and  the  hke. 

In  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  the  num^ 
ber  seven  is  important.  Labor  on  the  seventh  day 
is  forbidden  (Ex.  xs.  8-11;  Deut.  v.  12-15;  and 
see  Sabbath)  ;  and  the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  were  seven-day  festivals.  The  con- 
secration of  priests  lasted  seven  days;  the  seventh 
month  was  marked  by  the  celebratioQ   of   the 


Feast  of  Tabernacles,  of  the  day  of  atonement,  aa: 

RoshharShanah;  the  sabbatical  year  was  oelebntec 

every  seven  years,  and   the  year  gt 

3.  In  the  jubilee  every  seven  times  seven  tor 

(M  Tsstft-  The  court  of  the  tabernacle  had  eitb 

ment      times  seven  pillars,  the  candlestick  b. 

seven  branches,  and  the  sacred  ell  vu 

seven  handbreadths.    The  number  was  importut 

in  taking  oaths,  as  the  verb  nishba%  **  to  swear"  \d 

ahebha*,  "seven"),  shows,  and  was  also  a  factorz 

matters  pertaining  to  satisfaction  and  punishioar. 

(cf.  Gen.  iv.  24;   Ex.  vii.  25;   Lev.  xxvi  18  acq 

Deut.  xxviii.  7sqq.;  Prov.  vi.  31).    It  also  oorcrKii 

in  various  ceremonies  of  purificati<m  (Lev.  sir.  hi 

see  DEflLBMBNT  AND  PuRinCATION,  CeBEUONUL 

In  concluding  covenants  and  in  expiatory  sacri&e? 
this  number  figured:  as  in  sprinkling  the  sacrifiosl 
blood  seven  times  in  sin  offerings  (Lev.  iv.  6, 17,  xrl 
14  sqq.),  and  in  sevenfold  sacrifices.  Seven  entend 
into  proverbial  expressions  of  daily  life  (e.g.,  la 
iv.  1,  xi.  15,  XXX.  26;  Jer.  xv.  9;  Micah  v.  5;  Prov.  rL 
Id,  ix.  1,  xxvi.  16,  25;  Psakns  xii.  6;  Job.  v.  U 
Heptads  are  not  unconmion  in  the  history  of  tbr 
Jewish  people,  as  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth  (Gs. 
X.  2),  Saul  (II  Sam.  xxL  9),  Jehoshaphat  (II  QmsL 
xxi.  2),  Job  (Job  1.  2),  and  the  mother  of  the  Mar- 
cabees  (II  Mace.  vii.).  Jacob  served  seven  yfa^ 
for  each  of  the  daughters  of  Laban(Gien.  xxix.)BEk: 
bowed  seven  times  to  Esau  (Gen.  tt""  4).  Fbr- 
aoh's  dream  foreboded  seven  years  of  plenty  asu 
seven  years  of  famine  (Cien.  idL);  David  was  d- 
feted  bis  choice  between  seven  years  of  famine,  thm 
months  of  exile  and  peril,  or  three  days  of  pestikos 
(II  Sam.  xxiv.  13) ;  and  Solomon  took  seven  yeants 
build  the  temple.  For  multiples  of  seven  it  msr 
be  noted  that  the  household  of  Jacob  numberei 
seventy  (Glen.  xlvi.  27),  there  were  seventy'  ekkR 
(Num.  xi.  24),  and  seventy  sons  of  JerubbASi 
(Judges  viii.  30),  and  allusions  are  frequent  v 
periods  of  seventy  years  (Pb.  xc.  10;  Isa.  xxziL  Kx 
Jer.  XXV.  11,  etc.);  while  the  phrase  "seventy  va 
sevenfoki''  occurs  in  the  Song  of  I^uneeh  (Go.  ir 
24). 

In  the  Gospels  and  Acts  groups  of  seven  penaes 

are  mentioned.    Ghrist  manifested  Imnaelf  after  his 

resurrecti(m  to  seven  of  his  disciples  (John  xxL  2 ; 

seven  brothers  and  their  wife  figure  i: 

3.  In  the  thequibbleof  the  Sadducees  (Mark  xi 
Hew       20  sqq.);  there  were  seven  appoinwl 

Testament  to  office  in  the  church  at  JerussieB 
(Acts  vi.  5)  and  seven  sons  of  Soeti 
(Acts  xix.  14);  a  multiple  of  the  number  is  fooDi 
in  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Luke  x.  I 
Reference  is  niade  to  periods  of  seven  days  in  Ms:t 
xvii.  1-2;  Acts  xx.  6,  xxi.  4, 27,  xxviii.  14 ;  and  eevcfi 
occurs  in  proverbial  phrases  in  Matt.  xii.  45  (Lob 
xi.  26),  xviii.  21  sqq.  (note  also  the  auiBpDentatin 
"seventy  times  seven ")r  end  Luke  viii.  2  (seva 
devils  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene).  Latent  bet>> 
tads,  like  those  of  the  sevei^old  designation  of  dbt 
spirit  of  Gkxl  in  Isa.  xi.  2,  the  seven  penitents. 
Psalms,  and  the  seven  petitions  in  Solomoc' 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  (I  Kings  ^t 
29-53),  occur  whh  relative  frequency  in  the  N> 
Testament.  To  this  category  belcmg  the  sertf 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  aooording  to  Matthew 
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Cvi.  9-13)»  the  seven  parablee  (Matt.  ziiL),  and  the 
seven  woes  (Matt,  xxiii).  The  apostolic  epistles  con- 
tain the  foUowing  noteworthy  heptads:  seven  af- 
flictions and  seven  gifts  (Rom.  viii.  35,  zii.  6-8); 
seven  qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  (James  iii.  17); 
&nd  seven  virtues  proceeding  from  faith  (II  Pet.  L 
<5-^).  The  Apocalypse  is  especially  rich  in  heptads, 
not  only  latent  (e.g.,  v.  12,  vi.  15,  vii.  12,  nx.  18, 
Jcn.  8),  but  explicit,  as  seven  churches  (ii.^ii.), 
seven  seals  (v.  1  sqq.),  seven  trumpets  (viii.  2  sqq.), 
seven  thunders  (x.  3-4),  seven  angels  (xv.  1  sqq.), 
&nd  seven  vials  df  wrath  (xvi.  1  sqq.) ;  the  apocalyp- 
tic beast  has  seven  heads  and  seven  HiA/l^tna  (xii.  3, 
xiii.  1,  xvii.  7  sqq.);  there  are  seven  spirits  before 
the  throne  of  Qod  (i.  4,  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  v.  6). 

The  Church  Fathers  dealt  largely  with  the  num- 
ber seven,  basing  their  theories  hugely  on  Judeo- 
Christian  and  Neo-Platonic  writers.    llUny  of  them 

regarded  seven  simply  as  the  symbol  of 

4.  In  Chris- perfection  and   of  cosmic  completion 

tian  Theol-  (Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Gregory 

ology  and  the  Great^  and  CSirysostom).    O&ers 

Liturgies,   sought  more  esoteric   meaning   and 

exegesis,  as  Cyprian  {De  exharta- 
tUme  martyriiy  xi.),  who  reg^Lrded  seven  as  com- 
posed of  three,  to  symbolise  the  creative  Trinity, 
plus  four,  to  typify  the  four  elements  of  creation; 
or  Gregory  the  Great  (Moraiia,  xxx.  16),  who,  in 
Philonic  fashion,  nutde  the  microcosm  man  a  hep- 
tad  consisting  of  three  spiritual  and  four  corporeal 
qualities.  To  the  heptads  thus  evolved  the  Middle 
Ages  added,  drawing  especially  from  the  latent 
heptads  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  from 
the  explicit  heptads  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  heptad 
of  the  seven  mortal  sins  was  definitely  formulated 
by  Gregory  the  Great  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  Anal- 
ogies were  formed  after  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
seven  cardinal  virtues  (first  definitely  fixed  by  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  and  Peter  the  Lombard),  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (on  the  basis  of  Isa.  xi.  2),  the  seven 
beatitudes  (instead  of  the  eight  of  Matt.  v.  3  sqq.), 
the  seven  words  on  the  cross,  the  seven  sacraments, 
the  seven  josrs  and  the  seven  dolors  of  the  Virgin, 
the  seven  works  of  bodily  mercy  (based  on  Matt,  xx v. 
31  sqq.),  and  the  seven  works  of  spiritual  mercy. 
Liturgies  also  developed  heptads,  especially  as  the 
ritual  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  an  abundance 
of  precedents  and  motives.  At  an  early  date  the 
seven  canonical  hours  were  introduced  on  the  basis 
of  Psahns  cxix.  164,  combined  with  Psalms  Iv.  17 
and  Dan.  vi.  10;  and  the  sevenfold  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  ancient.  Here,  too,  belong  the  seven 
salutations  of  the  people  by  the  priest  at  the  mass, 
the  reckoning  of  the  8unda3rB  in  Lent  as  seven,  the 
seven  deacons  at  pontifical  mass,  and  the  like.  A 
number  of  groups  of  seven  saints  in  the  calendar  are 
medieval  in  origin,  but  some  go  back  to  an  early 
date,  as  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus  (q.v.),  and 
probably  the  twice  seven  ''Helpers  in  Need"  (q.v.). 
SpectJative  philosophy  long  continued  to  operate 
with  the  number  seven,  especially  in  the  realm  of 
natural  philosophy,  borrowing  much  from  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  (3abala  (qq.v.)  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Here  belong  the  names  of  Agrippa 
of  Nettesheim,  Paracelsus,  V.  Weigel,  Jakob  E^hme, 
and  von  Hehnont,  as  in  the  seven  "eleonental  spirits  " 


of  Paracelsus:  elementary  body,  Archeus  or  Mumia 
siderial  man  or  Evestrum,  animal  spirit,  intelligent 
soul,  spiritrooean,  and  man  of  the  New  Olympus. 
Similar  juggling  with  heptads  is  not  uncommon  in 
modem  theosophical  treatises  with  their  frequent 
dependence  on  the  concepts  of  the  Ckbala. 

(O.  ZdCKLBRf.) 
BiBUoosAnrr:  On  the  ethnie  lua  of  the  number  note:  R. 
von  Ihering,  Bvolvtion  of  the  Aryan,  p.  113,  London,  1807; 
F.  von  Andrian,  in  MiUeHungen  der  atUhropologiachen 
QMdUchaft  in  Wien,  xxxi  (IQOl).  pp.  225-274;  W.  H. 
RoBoher,  in  PhUologua,  IQOl,  pp.  260-273  (on  the  number 
amonc  the  QieekB);  idem,  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the 
Sazon  Aeademy,  zxi.  no.  4,  and  zxiv.  For  the  Biblical 
unce  couult  in  genend  the  oommentaries  on  the  paa- 
■ages,  aa  the  works  on  Biblical  theology;  also:  K.  C.  W. 
F.  Bahr,  Symbolik  det  motaUchen  CutttM,  i.  119-208.  Hei- 
delbeis.  1837;  C.  Auber,  HiU,  et  tMorie  du  aymboliemt 
rdioieux,  I  07-166,  Paris.  1870;  J.  A.  Martisny.  DieHan- 
fMtrt  det  antiquiUa  ehritUimM,  pp.  603-504,  Paris,  1877; 
R.  Samuel,  Seven,  the  Sacred  Number,  London,  1887  (not 
reliable);  H.  Ounkel,  Zum  raioumaoe^chichUicken  Ver- 
eiandniee  dee  N.  T.'e,  GMttincen,  1003;  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
BMe  PnMeme  and  the  New  Material  for  their  Solution,  pp. 
67  sqq.,  London,  1004;  E.  SehOrer,  in  ZNTW,  1006,  pp. 
1-66;  DB,  iii.  662-^563,  666;  BB,  iii.  3436-^7;  JB,  ix. 
340;  Vigouroux,  Dietionnaire,  fasc.  zxviii.,  cols.  1677-07. 
On  the  number  in  post-Christian  times  consult:  O.  M. 
DuxBch,  Der  eymbolieehe  Charakter  dee  chrietUehen  Re- 
ligion, ii.  636,  Schaflfhausen,  1860;  R.  Chnel.  Geechiehte 
der  daUeehen  Predigt  tm  MiUdaUer,  pp.  622  sqq.,  Det- 
mold,  1870;  C.  Kiesewetter,  Geechiehte  der  neueren  Oe- 
euUiemue,  ii.  16  sqq.,  60  sqq.,  Leipsic,  1801;  J.  Sauer, 
Symbolik  dee  KirchenoA&udee,  pp.  61-78.  Freiburg,  1002; 
O.  Z6ckler.  Die  T^endlehre  dee  Chrielentume,  pp.  00  sqq., 
243  sqq.,  GOtenloh,  1004;  and  the  literature  under  Nuif- 
BBBS,  Sacbbd. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS,  ef'e-exTs: 
According  to  Gregory  €i  Tours  {De  gloria  mar- 
tyruniy  xciv.),  whose  account  is  based  upon  an  old 
Syrian  version  of  the  legend,  seven  diristian  youths 
at  Ephesus,  during  the  persecution  under  Decius 
(250),  took  refuge  in  a  cave  just  outside  the  city. 
At  the  emperor's  command  the  heathen  sealed  up  the 
cave.  Instead,  however,  of  perishing  the  youths 
fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which  they  awidcened  nearly 
two  hundred  years  later,  when  some  of  the  stones 
happened  to  be  removed  from  the  entrance.  In 
the  presence  of  Theodosius  II.  and  Bishop  Maxknua 
they  reafi&rmed  their  Christian  faith  and  then  ex- 
pired, to  sleep  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  its  details  the  legend  varies  considerably. 
The  supposed  duration  of  the  sleep  ranges  from  175 
to  197  years,  while  the  date  of  the  miracle  is  given 
as  Aug.  4,  or  Oct.  22,  by  the  Greeks,  and  June  27,  at 
July  27,  by  the  Latins.  Also  the  names  of  the  sleep- 
as  differ  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic  versicnis, 
and  some  accounts  make  the  number  of  sleepers 
eight.  According  to  occidental  tradition  tiieir 
names  were,  Maximianus,  Malchus,  Bfartinianus, 
Dionysius,  Johannes,  Serapion,  and  Gonstantinus. 
Recent  attempts  to  trace  the  legend  to  its  source 
have  not  led  to  any  consensus  of  opinion.  It  has 
been  regarded  (1)  as  purely  Christian  in  its  origin 
(Baronius,  Cuypers,  Stadler);  (2)  as  developed 
from  a  pre-Christian  and  heathen  nucleus,  modified 
by  the  death  of  certain  Christians  in  a  cave  during 
the  Decian  persecution  (Koch,  Bernoulli);  (3)  as  a 
modification  of  the  Hellenic  myth  oi  Endymion. 
united  with  an  original  Syrian  legend  (Qermont- 
Ganneau) ;  (4)  as  pre-Christian,  but  purely  Jewish, 
in  its  origin  (Oassel).  (O.  ZOcKLEBfO 
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BiBUoaBATBT:  The  Pauio  mpUm  DormUntium,  ad.  B. 
KruMh,  is  in  MOH,  Script,  rer.  Merov.,  i  (1885),  848- 
853;  and,  with  a  preface,  in  Analeeta  BoUandiana,  zil. 
371-387,  Paris,  1803;  in  Migne,  MPL,  hoi.  1105-18; 
also,  with  comment  by  Cuypen  and  the  Ada,  in  ASB, 
July,  vi.  375-397.  Consult:  C.  Baronius,  MartyroloQium 
Romanumt  Cologne,  1610;  A.  Reinbrecbt,  Die  Legend* 
von  den  eieben  SchlAfem,  Odttingen,  1880;  J.  Koch,  Die 
SiAenechlUferUoende,  Leipsio,  1883;  I.  Guidi,  TeeU  orien- 
tali  aopra  i  Setti  Dormienti  di  Efeeo,  Rome,  1885;  P.  Cassel, 
Harmageddon,  Berlin,  1890;  J.  Clermont-Ganneau,  in 
Comptee  rendue  de  Vaeademie  dee  Sdeneee,  4th  ser.,  xxvi. 
504-^576.  Paris,  1899  (cf.  AnaUda  BoUandiana,  1900,  pp. 
356-357);  C.  A.  Bernouilli,  Die  BeUigen  der  Merovinger, 
pp.  160-169,  TObingen,  1900;  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  FaU, 
iii.  412-413;  DCB,  iL  136;  KL,  zL  278-279;  Calholie 
Enevdopedia,  v.  49^-497. 

SEVERTH-DAY  ADVEHTISTS.  See  Advemtists, 
2. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS.  See  BArrisrs,  II., 
4,b. 

SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS,  GERMAN.  See 
Communism,  II. ,  5. 

SEVERIANS.    See  Ophites. 

SEVERIANUS,  se-vi'M-^'nus:  Bishop  of  Qabala 
in  Syria;  d.  after  408.  He  is  of  importance  for  the 
history  of  ecclesiastical  politics  at  (Constantinople  in 
the  time  of  Chrysostom.  Socrates  (Hist  ecd,,  VI., 
xi.;  Eng.  transL,  NPNF,  2d  series,  ii.  145-147)  re- 
lates that  he  was  led  by  the  success  of  Antiochus  of 
Ptolemais  in  preaching  at  the  capital  to  do  the  same, 
and  also  achieved  success,  thoiigh  he  was  not  per- 
fect in  Greek;  he  also  won  the  friendship  of 
Chrysostom.  But  he  employed  himself  during  the 
absence  of  Chrysostom  in  intriguing  against  him; 
Serapion,  the  supporter  of  the  bishop,  reported  the 
activity  of  Severianus,  and  Chrysostom  had  him 
expelled  from  the  city.  The  Empress  Eudoxia, 
however,  had  him  recalled,  and  Severianus  continued 
his  intrigues,  and  in  further  developments  appears 
to  little  advantage.  Palladius  blames  him  for  the 
removal  of  Chrysostom  from  Cucusus  to  Pityus. 
Gennadius  (De  vir.ilL,  xxi.)  calls  him  a  man  learned 
in  the  Scriptures  and  an  excellent  orator,  and  read  a 
commentaiy  of  his  on  GalaUans  and  a  Libdlus 
grati88imu8  de  haptUnuUe  et  epiphanicB  soUemmtaUf 
possibly  to  be  identified  with  a  Logos  eis  ta  thea- 
phania  (MPGy  Ixv.  15-26).  Of  the  former  there 
seems  to  be  extant  only  what  is  contained  in  cita- 
tions in  catenffi  and  like  works.  Of  his  homilies 
there  remain  fifteen  in  Armenian  translation  (ed. 
J.  B.  Aucher,  1827),  two  of  these  also  are  contained 
in  Greek  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom  {MPGy  Ivi.  653- 
564),  and  one  among  the  homilies  of  Basil  the 
Great  (MPG,  xxxi.).  Another  homily  "On  peace" 
(ed.  A.  Papadopuloe-Kerameus,  in  Analeeta,  i.  15- 
26,  St.  Petersburg,  1891),  two  fragments  of  a  homily 
in  Sahidic  (ed.  J.  Leipoldt,  in  Aegyptiache  Urkunden 
der  kdntglichen  Museen  zu  Berlin,  KopHsche  Urkun- 
den, i.  6,  pp.  425-428,  Berlin,  1004),  a  small  frag- 
ment of  a  writing  against  Novatian  (in  Gelasius, 
De  dtiabtis  naturis),  and  various  sermons  in  Coptic 
translation  (cf .  W.  E.  Crum,  Catalogue  of  the  Coptic 
MSS,  in  the  British  Museum,  London,  1905)  are  ex- 
tant. Ascribed  to  him  also  are  homilies  on  the  brazen 
serpent,  on  "The  Seals  of  the  Books,"  and  one 
against  the  Jews  (among  Chrysostom's  works  in 


MPQ,  Ivi.  499-516,  hriiL  531-544,   hd.  793-802 
The  fragment  in  MPG,  Ixv.  27-28,  De  jn/fthofob^  t  ' 
maleficiis,  ascribed  by  Mai  to  Severianus,  is  the  work 
of   Peter  Chryaologus  (see  CHHTSOUxnTs;   cf.  F. 
liveriani,    Spicilegium    lAbervanum^     i.    192-1^1 
Florence,  1863).  (G.  Kroger.) 

Bibuoobafht:  Betides  the  aoarDeB  in  Socz»taB,  at  sop^ 
and  Sowmea,  Hiti.  eed,,  VIII.,  x.,  Eos.  traaal.,  in  .VP.VF. 
2  eer.,  iL  405.  conmilt:  Fabriciua-HnrieB.  BibUatkea 
OreBca,  z.  507-510,  Hambuig,  1807;  O.  BaTdenheve. 
Patrcloaie,  p.  306.  Eng.  tnuial.,  St.  Loxiis,  1008;  idem,  is 
iCL.zi.215  sqq.;  DCB,  iv.  625-626  (exceptionally  co«i^- 
Ceilljer,  Auimm  eacrU,  viL  4^.  121.  206-209,  343,  x.  8. 

SEVBRnrdS,  Be"ve-rt'nu8:  Pope  638-640.  Oa 
the  death  of  Honorius  I.  (Oct.  12,  638),  a  mutisr 
broke  out  in  Rome,  and  though  ihe  Roman  Sere- 
rinua  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  the  army,  filled 
with  greed  for  the  new  pope's  alleged  wealth  asi 
aided  by  the  populace,  surrounded  the  Latoait 
Three  days  later  the  leader  of  the  mutizieeiB,  tbe 
chartularius  Mauritius,  helped  seal  the  Ixeasum 
of  the  Church,  while  at  his  instigation  the  exarch  d 
Ravenna,  Isaac,  banished  the  leading  cleigy  and 
seised  the  treasury.  Under  these  conditions  SeT¥- 
rinus  could  not  b«  enthroned,  especially  as  the  im- 
perial confirmation,  then  necessary,  was  lackiiig. 
It  was  not  until  May  28,  640,  that  the  pope  was  e&- 
throned,  and  on  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year  he  died. 
He  is  important  only  as  having  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  two  energies  and  two  wills  in  Christ,  thus 
reversing  the  monothelite  ekthesis  and  the  course  of 
his  predecessor.  (A^  Hauck.) 

Bzbuoobapht:  Liber  pontifiealie,  ed.  Momznsen  in  MGB, 
Geet.  pont.  Rom.,  i  (1898).  175-176;  JafF6.  Regeata,  p.  2Z7: 
R.  Baxmann.  Die  Politik  der  PApete,  i.  170.  Elbecfeld 
1868;  J.  Lan«en.  Oeadtichie  der  rdmiachen  Kirche,  L  516, 
Bonn.  1881;  Bower.  Popea,  i.  436-437;  Platina.  Popm. 
i.  149-150;  Milnuin,  LaHn  Chrietianity,  iL  71;  DCB,  if. 
628. 

SEVERmUSy  SAINT:  One  of  the  chief  a^^ts  is 
the  conversion  of  Noricum  (the  modem  Carinthia) 
to  Christianity;  b.  in  Italy,  probably  early  in  the 
fifth  century;  d.  in  Noricum  Jan.  8,  482.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  resided 
for  a  time  among  the  monks  of  the  East.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  Attila  in  453,  he  went  to  northern 
Noricum,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  rigid  asceticism, 
while  later  pupils  gathered  around  him,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  found  monasteries  at  Favianse  and 
Passau.  His  influence  was  directed  primarily  to- 
ward religious  and  ethical  elevation,  and  not  only 
did  he  enjoy  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  the  people 
regarded  him  as  a  prophet;  and  at  the  same  time, 
orthodox  though  he  was,  he  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Arians  and  by  the  Germans  generally. 

The  biography  of  Severinus  by  Eugippius  (ed. 
H.  Sauppe,  MGH,  Auct.  ant.,  i.  part  2,  1877;  P. 
Knoell,  CSEL,  viii.  2,  Vienna,  1886)  gives  the  firsl 
details  of  the  religious  conditions  in  Noricum  since 
the  entry  of  Christianity  into  the  land  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  except  for  the  allu- 
sions of  Athanasius  to  Norican  bishops.  In  the 
biography  the  conversion  of  the  land  to  Ghristianitj 
is  represented  as  complete,  though  pagan  sacrifices 
were  still  occasionally  offered  in  secret.  There  were 
dioceses  at  least  of  Lauriacum  (Lorch)  and  Tibumia 
(on  the  site  of  the  modem  Lumfeld),  and  possibhr 
of  Celeia  (Cilli)  and  Virunum  (in  Zollfeld,  nesr 
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Klagenfurt);  while  churches  existed  not  only  at 
Liauriacum,  but  at  Salzburgi  Astura  (near  Kloster- 
neuburg),  Comagena  (near  Tulln),  Cucullse  (Kuchel), 
Quintana  (Plattling  or  KiUunng),  Boiodurum  (Boi- 
tro),  and  Passau.  The  clergy  were  numerous, 
and  the  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people.  Monas- 
teries, on  the  other  hand,  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  before  the  coming  of  Severinus. 

While  Christianity  was  thus  flourishing,  political 
conditions  were  in  an  evil  way.  The  power  of  the 
Hims  was  indeed  broken,  but  the  German  tribes 
^were  steadily  pressing  the  Romans  back — the  Ale- 
manni  from  the  west,  the  Thuringians  and  Rugians 
from  the  north,  and  the  Goths  from  the  east,  the 
latter  as  formidable  to  the  other  Germanic  tribes 
as  to  the  Romans.  Under  such  conditions  Severinus 
labored,  without  the  prestige  of  ecclesiastical  or 
official  position,  solely  through  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonality. Foreseeing  that  the  Romans  could  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  country,  he  begged  that  his  body 
might  rest  in  Italian  soil.  Accordingly,  when 
Odoacer,  in  488,  drove  the  Roman  power  from  Nori- 
cum,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  intended  first  at  Monte 
Feltri,  near  Naples,  whence  it  was  removed,  four 
years  later,  to  the  monastery  of  Lucullanum,  near 
the  same  city,  which  had  been  established  for  the 
exiled  monks.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuooiulpht:  The  principal  aouroe,  the  Vita  by  Eugip- 
piuA,  ut  sup.,  is  also  to  be  found,  with  commentaxy,  in 
ASB,  Jan..  i.  483--499.  For  MSS.  and  other  editiona  cf. 
Potthast,  We(npeiaer,  pp.  1572-73.  The  Trarulatio  is  in 
MOH,  Script,  rer.  Langcb.,  i  (1878),  452-460.  and  ASB, 
Jan.,  i.  1098-1103.  Consult  further:  J.  Freiherr  von 
Hormasrr,  Wieru  Oeaehichte  tind  aeine  DenkwHrdigkeiten, 
i.  56-78,  Vienna,  1823;  J.  L.  Reitmasrr,  Der  KeQioe  Seth 
erin  der  Eiruiedler,  Regensburg,  1829;  J.  O.  Waitsmann, 
Leberugetehichte  dea  heiligen  Seoerin,  Augsburg,  1834; 
J.  F.  von  Patniban,  Lichter  tirul  Schatten,  pp.  1-15, 
Vienna,  1852;  R.  Pallmann,  GeBchichte  der  V Ukencander- 
una,  iL  393-413,  Weimar,  1864;  J.  Leitner,  Leben  und 
Wirken  dea  heilioen  Severin,  Paasau,  1868;  J.  Jung, 
Rdmer  vnd  Romanen  in  den  Donaui&ndemt  Innsbruck, 
1877;  idem,  Die  romaniaehen  Landachaften  dea  ramiaehen 
Reieka,  ib.  1881;  O.  Kaufmann,  Detdaehe  Geachiehte,  ii. 
23-27,  Leipsic,  1881;  A.  D.  Sembera,  Wien  der  Wohn- 
aiia  und  Sterbeart  dea  heUigen  Severin,  Vienna,  1882;  A. 
£bert,  AUgemeine  Oeaehichte  der  Literatur  dea  MittelaUera, 
L  452-454.  Leipdc,  1889;  C.  A.  Bernoulli,  Die  HeUigen 
der  Merovinger,  pp.  47  sqq.,  Tabingen.  1900;  Watten- 
bach,  ZXTQ.  i  (1904),  50  sqq.;  A.  Baudrillart,  Saint 
Severin,  apUre  du  Norique  (4S8-4SS),  Paris,  1908;  Tille- 
mont,  Mhnoirea,  xvi.  168-181;  Friedrich,  KD,  i.  358- 
383:  Hauck.  KD,  L  361  sqq.;  Rettbeig,  KD,  L  226-245; 
DCB,  iv.  627-628. 

SEVERUS,  si-vi'rus:  Bishop  of  Antioch;  b.  in 
Sozopolis  of  Pisidia;  d.  at  Xois,  on  the  Sebennitic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  Egypt,  Feb.  8, 538.  His  grandfather 
had  been  bishop  in  Sozopolis,  and  took  part  in  the 
Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  which  condemned  Nesto- 
lius.  He  was  sent  by  his  mother,  after  his  father's 
death,  to  Alexandria  for  his  education,  where  he 
came  into  connection  with  a  pietistic  circle,  the  Phil- 
oponoi,  where  he  met  his  biographer  Zacharias. 
Aiter  a  period  of  diligent  study  he  settled  at  Berytus 
Beirut),  possibly  in  the  autumn  of  486,  whither 
Zacharias  followed  him  a  year  later  to  find  him 
weaned  away  from  the  study  of  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric and  practise  of  law  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
theology,  in  which  he  requested  the  guidance  of  the 
newcomer.  He  was  led  to  a  study  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  particularly  of  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  and 


their  influence  and  that  of  Evagrius  was  strongly 
felt,  while  he  acquired  rapidly  a  reputation  for 
learning.  As  a  first  specimen  of  his  rhetorical 
studies  applied  to  Christianity  he  issued  a  panegjrrio 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Evagrius  urged  him  to  be  bap- 
tised, from  which  he  at  first  shrank;  moreover, 
Zacharifts  refused  to  baptize  him  there,  as  he  him- 
self would  not  commune  with  the  clerics  of  Berytiis, 
being  a  Monophysite.  Severus,  however,  went  to 
Tripolis,  where  he  was  received  into  the  Church, 
and  then  returned  to  Berytus. 

This  began  a  new  period  in  his  life.  His  asceticism 
was  extreme,  and  he  passed  not  only  the  evenings 
but  part  of  the  nights  at  prayer  in  the  church. 
While  Severus  had  declared  that  he  would  not  be 
made  to  become  a  monk,  it  needed  only  a  spur  to 
bring  this  about,  which  was  fo\md  in  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Iberian.  Evagrius  urged  him  to  put  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  Peter's  successor,  and 
himself  set  the  example.  After  visiting  Tripolis, 
Emesa,  and  Jerusalem  to  pray  over  the  subject,  he 
entered  the  convent  of  St.  Peter.  There,  however, 
the  asceticism  was  not  sufficiently  pronounced  for 
him,  and  he  took  up  the  hermit's  life  in  the  desert  of 
Eleutheropolis,  where  his  ascetic  practises  drew 
the  attention  of  the  abbot  (Mamas?)  of  the  mon- 
astery of  Romanus,  who  offered  him  a  home  there. 
This  he  declined,  and  gave  himself  to  solitude  in  a 
cell  at  Majuma,  whither  he  attracted  others,  for 
whom  he  built  a  monastery  with  individual  cells, 
using  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony.  He  was 
made  a  priest  by  Epiphanius  of  Magydum,  just  then 
abiding  in  Palestine.  This  was  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance among  the  Palestinian  monks  of  Nephelius, 
who  had  changed  from  being  a  heated  opponent  of 
the  Chalcedonian  creed  to  become  its  partisan,  and 
was  denouncing  the  monks  of  Majuma  and  Gaza, 
who,  as  followers  of  Peter  the  Iberian,  opposed  the 
findings  of  the  synod.  These  were  driven  out,  Severus 
became  their  advocate,  and  with  a  large  number  (200 
or  396,  according  to  different  authorities)  went  to 
Constuitinople,  where  he  won  his  spurs  as  an  eccle- 
siastical politician.  He  had  part  in  the  events  which 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Patriarch  Macedonius,  and  his 
attitude  was  that  of  one  who  seemed  to  favor  in  turn 
this  party  and  now  that.  He  was  even  mentioned 
for  the  patriarchate;  but  failing  in  that,  he  became 
a  friend  of  Timotheus,  who  was  chosen.  But  he 
yielded  to  the  desire  to  renew  his  life  in  the  desert, 
and  returned  thither,  and  the  monks  at  Majuma 
took  up  undisturbed  their  old  manner  of  life.  While 
at  Constantinople  he  wrote  a  Philalethea  directed 
against  the  "Nestorians,"  i.e.,  the  Chalcedonians. 
For  the  imperial  chancellor  Zacharias  Rhetor  he 
answered  a  series  of  dogmatic  questions  in  his 
Apokriseia  pro8  Eupraxion  koubikoidarion. 

The  success  of  Severus  at  Constantinople  had  put 
new  thoughts  into  his  mind;  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
monks,  whose  influence  upon  public  affairs  was  be- 
coming ever  greater.  Flavian,  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
was  driven  out  and  Severus  was  designated  his  suc- 
cessor, Nov.  6,  512,  and  on  Nov.  25  he  delivered  his 
first  sermon.  His  inaugural  he  sent  to  the  other 
patriarchs;  John  III.  of  Alexandria  and  Timotheus 
of  Constantinople  recognized  him,  Elias  of  Jerusalem 
ignored  the  document.    In  his  own  diocese  opposi- 
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tion  arose.  Julian  of  Bostrm  and  Epiphanius  of  Tyre 
set  themselves  against  him  and  urgfid  that  his  see 
be  taken  away,  and  the  Isaurian  and  other  bishops 
refused  recognition.  His  chief  writing  of  this  period 
was  the  three  books  Kata  loannou  grammaHkou  tou 
Kaisareias.  Correspondence  with  the  grammarian 
Sergius  on  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  is  extant 
in  the  Syriac.  Whether  the  ''Apology  for  the 
Philalethes/'  the  writing  against  the  KodikiUoi  of 
an  Alexander,  and  the  books  "  On  the  Two  Natures" 
belong  to  this  period  is  uncertain.  In  the  cor- 
respondence Severus  shows  himsdf  a  prelate  of  parts, 
strong,  just,  circumspect,  clever,  plain,  and  not 
unlovable.  As  patriarch  he  remained  true  to  ascetic 
ideals.  He  was  faithful  in  his  episcopal  visitations, 
and  was  always  ready  to  preach;  while  his  sermons 
are  described  as  being  appreciated  like  rain  on  thirsty 
ground. 

The  ascent  to  the  throne  of  Justin  in  518  changed 
the  situation  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.    He  drove 
out  all  the  bishops,  monks,  and  nuns  in  the  diocese 
of  Antioch  who  were  tainted  with  monophysitism. 
Severus  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
arrived  Sept.  29,  518.    Timothy  lY.  received  the 
refugees  kindly,  and  for  the  time  Severus  was  in  re- 
tirement.  Still  in  this  period  falls  the  dogmatic  c(m- 
troversy  with  Julian  of  Halicamassus  (q.v.) ;  and  he 
correeponded  with  his  supporters  in  Syria.    The 
reign  of  Justinian  and  the  influence  of  Theodora 
seemed  to  offer  opportunities  of  success  for  his 
opposition  to  Chaloedomsm,  and  in  535  he  started 
toward  Constantinople,  but  the  overthrow  of  An- 
thimus  destroyed  his  prospects.    He  was  with  other 
Monophysites  excommunicated  at  the  qynod  of 
536,  whOe  the  edict  of  Aug.  6  forbade  him  the  cap- 
ital.   He  returned  to  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  lonely 
residence  in  the  desert  south  of  Alexandria.    His 
death  gave  rise  to  legends  concerning  the  events 
which  attended  it,  and  to  his  body  was  accredited 
the  power  of  healing  all  infirmities;  still  the  hatred 
of  his  opponents  followed  him  and  aspersed  his 
memory  a  hundred  years  later.       (0.  KrCqek.) 
Bibuoobapht:   Mftny  of  the  works  of  8ev«m  remain  in- 
editad  in  M8S.  in  the  great  Ubraiies  (of.  e.c.,  W.  Wri^t, 
Catalogue  of  the  Syriae  M38.  in  the  Britieh  Muemm,  gm- 
eral  index,  pp.  1322  aqq.,  London,  1872).    A  lift  of  wii- 
Ongfi  attrft>uted  to  him  ia  found  in  B.  de  Montfaoeon, 
BibKotheca  Coieliniana,  pp.  A3-67,  Parii,  1716,  cf.  Fwb- 
riciua-Haries,  BibUotheea  Ormca,  x.  614-028,  Hambuii, 
1807.    Fracmenta  have  been  printed  in  Mai,  Nowa  coHr 
UeHo,  vii.,  8  aqq.,  71-73,  ix.  726-759.  in  the  aame  anthor'a 
Ctaeaiei  audoret,  x.  408H173,  and  in  hia  SpicHeoiym  Bo- 
manum,  x.  202-206,  212-220;   in   MPG,  Ixxxvi  1.  eola. 
1841-49;  in  R.  L.  Benaly,  Fotirth  Book  of  Maeoabeee  and 
Kindred  DocumeiUe  in  Syriae,  pp.  xxriL-xxix.,  76-102, 
C^tmbridge,  1896;   and  in  MPO,  xlvi  027-662  (there  at- 
tributed to  Gregory  of  Nyaaa;  of.  M.  A.  Kugeoer,  in  Re- 
9ue  de  Vorient  ehrttien,  m.  1898,  pp.  436-461).     Letter* 
of  hia  are  publiahed  in  the  Sixth  Book  o/theSdeel  Leitert 
of  Seoerue,  .  .  .  «d.  and  irand.,  B.   W.  Brooke,  2  vola., 
London,  1902-04.    And  extracta  from  a  baptismal  lit- 
urgy are  given  by  A.  Resoh,  Agrapha,  in  TU,  ▼.  4  (1889), 
361-372. 

For  the  life  all  prior  editions  of  the  two  souroes  are  ren- 
dered obsolete  through  the  ed.  by  M.  A.  Kugeoer  of  the 
**  Lives  '*  by  Zaohariaa  the  Soholastie  and  Johannea  bar 
Aphtboma,  both  in  PatrUogia  arientaiie,  ed.  R.  Graffin 
and  F.  Nau.  vol.  tt.,  parts  1  and  3.  Paris,  1903-06.  J. 
Eustratios  has  a  monograph  on  Severu«,  written  in  Greek, 
Leipsie,  1894:  the  commentary  on  the  *'  Church  Hia- 
tory*'  of  Zaohariaa  Rhetor,  edited  in  Germ,  tranal.  by 
K.  Ahrans  and  G.  Kniger,  Leipsie,  1899,  oorreotk»s  to 


whiefa  are  furnished  in  Revue  arientale  cMHenne,  r  (I90(0, 
201  sqq.,  461  sqq.;  M.  Peiiker.  Severue  von  AnHoekem, 
HaOe,  1903;  B.  Evetts,  HieL  of  the  Patriarehe  cftkeCvp- 
tie  Chunk  of  Alexandria,  in  Oraffin's  Patroiogia  orimOaUe, 
ut  aup.,  L  parts  2  and  4,  Park,  1904-06;  DCB,  iv.  637- 
641  (vahiable);  KL,  xL  222-223;  CeOlier,  Autmtre  eaer4e, 
id.  106-109  et  passim;  and  literature  on  MoMOFHrarrBs. 
On  his  theofegy  consult:  J.  C.  L.  Qieseler,  Commtmta 
tio  qua  MonapkifeUarum  .  .  .  opinionee  iOueiranimr,  2 
parts.  <36ttingen.  1836-38;  I.  A.  Doraer.  Ld^  van  dm 
Pereon  ChrieU,  U.  164  sqq.,  Berlin.  1863.  Eng.  tnniU 
HieL  of  the  Deeelopmeni  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pervan  of 
Chnet,  6  vok.,  Edinburgh.  1861-63;  F.  LooCb,  in  TU, 
m.  1-2  (1888);  Hamaok,  Dogma,  voL  iv.  paswm, 

SBVSRUSy  SBPTIMIUS.    See  SBPnioua  Sbts- 

RU8. 

SBVSRUSy  SULPICIUS:  Ecclesiastical  historian; 
b.  in  Aquitania  about  360;  d.  there  after  the  year 
420.  He  received  an  excellent  education,  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  and  won  fame  as  an  advocate. 
His  good  f  m1;une  seemed  sealed  when  he  married  tiie 
rich  daughter  of  a  consular  family;  but  he  lost  his 
wife  early,  and  turned  away  from  the  worid  to  Uie 
ascetic  life,  following  the  example  of  his  friend 
PauHnus  of  Nola  (q.v.),  and  inspired  by  Martin  of 
Tours  (q.v.),  with  whom  he  lived  till  the  latter's 
death,  regarding  him  as  his  spiritual  father  and  a 
<3od-sent  prc^het  and  apostle.  Gennadius  (De  vtr. 
iU,,  xix.;  Eng.  transl.  in  NPNF,  2  ser.,  iii.  389--390) 
sa3rB  that  Severus  became  a  priest,  but  no  record 
exists  of  his  employment  in  priestly  duties.  The 
same  authority  says  also  that  Severus  was  led  away 
by  the  Pelagians,  recognised  his  error,  and  imposed 
upon  himself  the  penalty  of  silence  till  death. 

As  scholar  and  author  Severus  took  high  rank  in 
his  generation.  He  is  a  noble  representative  of  the 
formal  ciilture  which  existed  in  South  France  in  ihs 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  for  he  had  been  a  diligent 
student  of  classical  writers.  Hence  his  *'  Qironicle  " 
has  the  flavor  of  such  authors  as  SaUust  and  Tacitas, 
Velleius  and  Curtius,  while  the  **  Dialogues,"  thou^ 
specifically  Christian,  smack  of  Cicero.  Infelicities 
are  few,  barbarisms  and  novelties  do  not  appear; 
and  withal  the  Prankish  genius  shines  out  in  s^Iistie 
refinements  and  elegant  turns  of  expre68i<m.  As  a 
critic  he  surpassed  his  time;  especially  worthy  of 
notice  is  this  trait  in  his  investigation  of  the  story  of 
Judith.  Of  the  "lesser  works"  mentioned  by  Gen- 
nadius there  are  extant  only  the  letters  to  various 
persons  (his  sister,  Paulinus,  and  others).  Of  some 
of  these  doubt  has  been  expressed,  but  they  may  well 
be  genuine,  since  one  can  not  expect  the  same  quali- 
ties of  style  in  such  writings  as  in  works  that  are 
formally  literary  and  designed  for  an  educated  publie. 
Besides  these,  Severus  has  left  three  concededly 
genuine  works,  in  which  his  aim  was  to  commend 
to  the  educated  wcnrld,  especially  to  Aquitania,  his- 
torical CSiristianity  and  the  Christian  ascetic  life. 
His  "  Chronicles  "  is  a  working-up  of  Biblical  material 
into  a  historical  book  for  reading;  his  "Life"  of 
liartin  of  Tours  is  a  brilliant  and  edifying  memcHr  of 
that  saint.  The  third  is  his  "Dialogues."  Tlie  first 
has  come  down  in  only  one  manuscript  of  the  elev- 
enth century;  of  the  second  there  are  many  manu- 
scripts, the  oldest  of  which,  of  the  seventh  century, 
is  a  copy  of  a  sixth-century  exemplar  (dated  519). 
The  "Chronicles"  fails  in  interest,  partly  becaon 
it  is  a  deliberate  making  over,  and  its  poptdarity  was 
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limited  perhaps  by  the  diffu8i(m  of  the  Bible  itself. 
But  the  "Life"  was  a  book  of  edification  and  inter- 
est of  the  first  rank  for  its  tunes,  not  because  of  the 
atmoephere  of  classicism  which  cmfolds  it,  rather  be- 
cause through  that  atmosphere  the  type  of  Chris- 
tianity shines  out  which  the  next  millennium  recog- 
nised as  its  own. 

The  "Chronicles,"  in  two  books,  given  out  not 
before  the  year  403,  begins  with  creation  and  holds 
to  the  usual  reckoning  of  6,000  years,  yet  not  without 
critical  remark.  Its  purpose  is  to  communicate  com- 
prehensively and  briefly  the  history  in  both  Testa- 
ments, and  the  preface  justifies  the  continuation  till 
the  then  present  time.  It  was  an  attempt  to  clothe 
the  Bible  in  what  was  then  modem  dress.  It  has 
been  called  a  felicitous  attempt  to  weld  together 
Biblical  and  classical  studies  and  it  displays  a  sober 
and  critical  sense,  a  rejection  of  typology  and 
allegory,  a  free  and  earnest  judgment  of  the  relations 
of  the  times  treated  in  connection  with  both  Church 
and  State,  and  at  the  same  time  discusses  luminously 
Hebrew  jurisprudence  which  is  made  intelligible  in 
the  language  of  Roman  law.  In  that  part  which 
deals  with  post-Biblical  history  the  work  is  of  special 
value  for  its  light  upon  Prisdllianism  (ii.  46-51, 
cf.  "Dialogues,"  iii.  11-13),  being  a  source  of  the 
first  rank;  the  impartiality  here  displayed  assures 
the  author  honorable  remembrance.  Of  value  is  the 
work  also  for  the  history  of  Arianism,  and  it  throws 
light  also  upon  oriental  history,  especially  where 
other  authorities  are  lacking.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  source  used  by  Severus 
was  the  lost  account  by  Tacitus,  with  which  the  ac- 
count by  Josephus  is  at  variance  (cf.  SchOrer,  Ge~ 
tchichUf  i.  631-632  note,  Eng.  transl.  I.,  ii.  244  sqq. 
note). 

Entirely  different  in  character  from  the  "Chron- 
icles" are  the  "Life  of  St.  Martin"  and  the  "Dia- 
logues," with  which  may  be  placed  three  genuine 
letters  which  are  concerned  with  liartin.  The  "  Life" 
was  written  before  Martin's  death,  but  not  issued  till 
after  that  occurred;  the  two  (not  three)  "Dia- 
logues" belong  to  405  or  later.  The  " Life"  is  cast 
in  complete  accord  with  the  contemporaneous  belief 
in  the  miraculous,  though  passages  of  historical 
character  are  not  entirely  lackix^.  The  critical 
facility  of  the  author  is  laid  aside,  and  the  work  is 
another  witness  of  the  defenselessness  of  Roman 
culture  against  the  barbarism  which  a  pious  faith 
and  the  fantasies  of  asceticism  were  bringing  in. 
The  wits  of  Aquitania  and  the  frivolous  priests  were 
attracted  not  by  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity 
with  culture,  but  with  the  stories  of  the  saints  which 
were  to  become  in  the  dark  ages  the  only  reflectors 
of  light.  Yet  the  biography  by  Severus  differed 
widely  from  those  by  hk  contemporaries  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  erotic.  For  the  conditions  in  Gaul  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  centiuy  the  work  is  of  very 
great  value.  The  opposition  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  deigy  is  so  graphically  portrayed 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Letters  of  Jerome, 
no  other  source  exists  which  gives  so  clearly  the  dif- 
ficulties and  enmities  which  attended  the  naturali- 
sation of  monasticism  in  the  West.  These  two 
related  works  reveal  monasticism  as  undertaking 
the  Christianising  of  the  peasants.    Severus  shows 


the  secular  deigy  as  equally  earnest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  Prisdllianism  and  to  monasticism.  This 
especially  comes  out  in  the  "Dialogues,"  which, 
calling  the  dergy  Pharisees,  attempts  to  hold  up  the 
mirror  to  their  offensiveness.  Yet  the  main  p\u> 
pose  is  to  glorify  Martin  and  to  win  Gallic  Chris- 
tianity for  asceticism.  Martin  is  compared  with  the 
Egyptian  monks  and  shown  not  only  to  equal  but  to 
surpass  them  in  saintliness  and  miraculous  power. 
The  comparison  with  these  monks  gives  occasion  for 
notable  bits  of  information:  regarding  Christianity 
in  the  Cyrenaica  (i.  3-4);  concerning  Origen  (i.  6-7) 
and  Jerome  (i.  8,  21);  about  the  different  condi- 
tions of  monasticism  in  the  East  and  in  Gaul;  con- 
cerning the  (xallic  deigy  (i.  21),  and  other  like 
matters.  It  seems  that  some  one  had  charged  Seve- 
rus with  lying  in  lus  lif  e  of  Martin,  and  so  new  details 
concerning  him  are  related,  in  which  the  miraculous 
still  abounds.  In  the  second  dialogue  are  the  parts 
which  deal  with  the  Priscillianists,  and  the  last 
chapter  shows  Martin  as  the  greatest  ChriiBtian  as- 
cetic, whose  deeds  were  to  be  recorded  and  her- 
alded both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West. 

(A.  Habnack.) 
BiBUoaBAPBT:  The  eritieal  edition  of  the  Op«ro  it  by  0. 
Halm  in  C3EL,  Vienna,  1860.  The  beet  earlier  edition 
was  by  H.  de  Prato.  2  vob.,  Verona,  1741-M.  The  ed- 
ttio  prinoepe  of  the  **  Chronicle  "  was  by  Flaeiua.  Basel, 
1666,  but  the  Vita  Martini  and  the  "  Dialocue*  *'  ap- 
peared in  print  as  eazly  as  1600.  The  Opera  are  also  in 
MPL,  XX.  96-248.  The  one  indispensable  discussion  is 
by  J.  Bemays,  Uiber  die  Chronik  det  SulpieiuM  Seoerue, 
Beilin,  1861.  Ck>nsult  ftirther:  Hi§t,  UttSraire  de  la 
France,  ii.  104  sqq.,  742-743;  Tillemont,  Mhnoiree,  voL 
ii.;  W.  S.  Gilly.  Vigilanliue  and  hie  Timee,  pp.  36-63, 
Lcmdon,  1844;  M.  Herbert,  (Ewree  de  Sulpiee  SMre, 
Paris,  1847  (Fr.  transl.  with  notes);  C.  Hahn,  in  the 
SiiMunoeberiehie  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  1866,  ii.  37- 
64;  J.  H.  Heinkens,  Martin  von  Toure,  pp.  268-274, 
Breslau,  1866;  J.  J.  Ampere,  HiU.  UtUraire  de  la  France 
avanl  Chariernaane,  i.  196  sqq.,  Paris,  1867;  W.  Qund- 
laeh,  in  NA,  xi  (1886),  291-^09;  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine 
GeechichU  der  LiUratur  dee  MitteUUtere,  i.  327-336,  Leip- 
■io,  1889;  M.  Manitius.  in  ^^4,  ziv  (1889).  166-170,  zv 
(1890),  184-186:  W.  8.  TeufFel.  Oeechichte  der  rOmiechen 
Liieratur,  pp.  1136-^9,  Leipsic.  1890;  Bardenhewer, 
PatrUogie,  pp.  396-397.  Enc.  transl.,  St.  Louis.  1908; 
Geillier.  AuUwre  eacrie,  viii.  110-126;  DCB,  iv.  634-636; 
KL,  xL  226-227. 

SEWALLy  sia'ol,  FRANK:  Swedenboi^an;  b. 
at  Bath,  Me.,  Sept.  24,  1837.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College  (A.B.,  1858;  A.M.,  1862)  and  the 
universities  of  Tubingen,  Berlin,  and  the  Sorbonne. 
He  was  pastor  of  a  church  of  his  denomination  at 
Glendale,  O.  (1863-69);  president  of  Urbana  Uni- 
versity, Urbana,  O.  (a  Swedenborgian  institution), 
and  also  pastor  of  the  Swedenborgian  church  in  the 
same  town  (1869-86).  He  was  then  pastor  of  the 
church  of  his  denomination  in  Glasgow,  Scotland 
(1886-89);  and  since  1889  has  been  pastor  of  the 
New  (Dhurch,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  likewise 
been  general  pastor  of  the  Maryland  Association  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  since  1893.  In  theology  he 
describes  himself  as  "a  devout  believer  in  the  theo- 
logical writings  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  as  con- 
taining the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  New  Church 
signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation; 
.  .  .  also  a  believer  in  the  philosophical  and 
scientific  works  of  Swedenborg  as  containing  the 
germs  and  the  guiding  rational  principles  of  cJl  the 
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true  science  of  the  future."  Among  his  writingB, 
thoee  of  theological  interest  are  the  following:  The 
ChrisHan  Hymnal  (Philadelphia,  1867);  The  New- 
Churchman*  s  Prayer-Book  and  Hymnal  (1867); 
Tfie  Pillow  of  Stones:  Divine  AUegoriee  in 
their  Spiritual  Meaning  (1876);  The  Hem  of 
his  Garments:  Spiritual  Studies  in  the  New  Tee- 
tament  (1876);  The  New  Metaphysics:  or,  The 
Law  of  End,  Cause,  and  Effect  (London,  1888); 
The  Ethics  of  Service:  or,  the  Moral  Law  of  Use 
(New  York,  1888);  DanU  and  Swedenhorg,  with 
other  Essays  in  the  New  Renaissance  (London,  1893) ; 
Swedenborg  and  Modem  Idealism:  A  Retrospect  of 
Philosophy  from  Kant  to  the  present  Time  (1902);  The 
Pulpit  and  Modem  Thought  (Boston,  1906);  Reason 
in  Belief:  or,  Faith  for  the  Age  of  Science  (London, 
1906);  and  Stoedsfixirg  and  the  Sapientia  Angelica 
(1910).  He  has  translated  Swedenborg's  De  Anima 
under  the  title  The  Soul  or  Rational  Psychology  (New 
York,  1886)  and  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
Kant's  Dreams  of  a  Spirit  Seer  (London, 


SEWALL,  JOHN  SMITH:  Ck>ngregationalist;  b. 
at  New  Castle,  Me.,  Mar.  20, 1830.  He  was  educated 
at  Bowdoin  College  (A.B.,  1850),  and,  after  being 
commander's  clerk  in  the  United  States  Navy  in 
China  and  Japan  in  1850-54,  entered  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1858.  He  was  pastor  at  Wenham,  Mass.  (1859-67); 
chaplain  of  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volimteers  in 
1864;  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Bowdoin 
College  (1867-75) ;  and  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric 
in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  from  1875  until  his 
retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in  1903.  He  has 
written  The  Logbook  of  the  Captain* s  Clerk  (Bangor, 
1905). 

SEWEL,  WILLEM  (WH^LIAM  SEWELL): 
Dutch  Friend;  b.  at  Amsterdam  of  English  parent- 
age, 1650;  d.  about  1725.  He  served  his  time  as  a 
weaver,  but  acquired  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French, 
and  High  Dutch.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of 
Histori  van  de  Opkomste,  Aanvxis,  en  Voorigang  der 
Christenen,  hekend  by  den  naam  van  Quakers  (Am- 
sterdam, 1717;  £ng.  transl.,  by  himself.  The  History 
of  the  Rise,  Increase,  and  Progress  of  the  Christian 
People  Called  Quakers,  London,  1722;  Philadelphia, 
1855).  One  of  his  objects  was  to  correct  the  "mis- 
representations "  in  Gerard  Croese's  Historia  Quaker- 
iana  (3  books,  Amsterdam,  1695-1704). 

SEXA6ESIMA.    See  Church  Ybab;  and  Lent. 

SEXT:  The  service  for  the  "sixth  hour"  in  the 
Breviary  (q.v.),  recited  normally  at  noon,  to  which 
the  invariable  hymn  refers.  Its  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Terce  and  None  (qq.v.).  In  mo- 
nastic houses  it  precedes  the  community  mass  on 
ordinary  days  and  simple  feasts,  and  follows  it  on 
Sundays  and  higher  feasts. 

SEYERLER,  soi'er-len,  EARL  RUDOLF:    Gei^ 

man  Protestant;  b.  at  Stuttgart  Nov.  18,  1831; 
d.  at  Jena  Mar.  28,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Tabingen  (Ph.D.,  1854);  was  curate 
at  Giengen,  near  Geisslingen  (1854-55) ;  studied  for 
a  year  in  Paris;  was  then  a  teacher  of  religion  at  the 
gymnasium  of  Ulm  (1857-59) ;  lecturer  at  Tabingen 
(i 859-61);   deacon  at  Crailsheim  (1862-69);   dear 


con  (1869-72),  and  archdeacon  (1872-75)  at  Tubiii^ 
en.  After  1875  he  was  professor  of  homiletics  sl.  ' 
catechetics  at  Jena.  He  was  associate  editor  of  thr  | 
ZeUschrift  fOr  praktische  Theologie  (1879-91)  m. 
wrote  Entstehung  und  erste  SchieksaU  der  Chri^e^ 
gemeinde  in  Rom  (Tubingen,  1874);  Friatici 
Rohmers  Leben  und  wissenschaftlicher  Entwicklwgi- 
gang  nach  dem  Eniwurfe  Bluntschlis  (2  vols.,  Municli 
1892);  and  Beziehungen  ewischen  abendlandi^^. 
und  morgenlAndiscftem  Wissen  mil  ROckeickt  ou'' 
Salomon  ibn  Gebirol  (Leipsic,  1900).  He  a!5>: 
edited  J.  K.  Bluntschli's  DenkwiirdigkeUen  aui 
meinem  Lfhen  (3  vols.,  N5rdlingen,  1884)  and  F 
Rohmer's  Wissenschaft  vom  Menechen  (2  vots. 
1885). 

SETMOURt  si'mdr,  GEORGE  FRAHKLIN:  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  bishop  of  Springfield,  111.;  b.  b 
New  York  City  Jan.  5,  1829;  d.  at  Springfield,  m 
Dec.  8,  1906.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbb 
College  (A.B.,  1850)  and  the  General  Theologi»! 
Seminary  (1854).  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  l^ 
and  was  priested  in  1855.  From  that  year  untL 
1861  he  was  rector  of  Holy  Innocents,  Annand&le. 
N.  Y.  (1855-61),  where  he  founded  St.  Stephei? 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  warden.  He  vk* 
then  rector  at  St.  Mary's,  Manhattan viUe,  New  Yori 
City  (1861-62),  Christ  Church,  Hudson,  K.  T 
(1862-63),  and  St.  John's,  Brooklyn  (1863-67).  Is 
1865  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ecclesi^<t»! 
history  in  the  General  Theological  Seminan-.  of 
which  he  was  chosen  dean  in  1875  and  there  Le 
remained  until  1879.  In  1878  he  was  conaccratei 
bishop  of  Springfield.  Theologically  he  descri'^i*^: 
himself  as  "  an  American  Catholic  bishop  in  the  (V 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  CSiurch  of  Christ 
He  was  a  deputy  from  the  American  Church  to  th^ 
Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1897.  He  wrctc 
Some  ConsideratUms  why  the  Name  of  the  Proie^ 
Episcopal  Church  shoiUd  be  changed  (Milwaukee. 
1888);  What  is  modem  Romanismt  (1885);  Amvs- 
ments  in  their  Relation  to  Religion  (Lima,  Ind.,  1S90K 
An  Open  Letter  to  Bishop  Doane  in  Reference  to  thf 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Brooks  (Milwaukee,  1S92 
The  Transfigwration:  The  Place  of  the  Feast  qf  ife 
Transfigvraiion  (in  collaboration  with  J.  H.  Epr. 
New  York,  1893) ;  Marriage  and  Divorce  (Milwaukee. 
1893);  The  Church  Idea  of  the  Family  (Spriugfiel-i 
111.,  1899);  and  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  lUlakd 
Ordinances,  and  the  Creed  (New  York,  1903). 
Bxbuoobapht:    W.  S.  Periy,  Tha  BjnacopaU  in  AmeiA 

p.  267.  New  York,  1805. 

SHAFTESBURY,  shafts^UB-i,  ANTHORY  ASH- 
LEY  COOPER,  THIRD  EARL  OF.  See  Deism,  L,  \  S 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPES, 
SEVENTH  EARL  OF:  English  philanthropist;  b. 
in  London  Apr.  28,  1801;  d.  at  Folkestxme  (60  m 
s.e.  of  London)  Oct.  1,  1885.  He  was  educated  st 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (M.A.,  ISSi': 
D.C.L.,  1841);  entered  parliament  in  1831  and  sat 
as  a  commoner  1830-31,  1833-46,  and  1847-51,  in 
that  year  taking  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  hj 
succession  to  his  father.  His  rank,  connections,  asi 
abilities  entitled  him  to  a  high  place  in  govenuDeot 
but  in  the  interest  of  his  philanthropic  enterprises  k 
preferred  to  remain  xmhampered  by  the  requirema^ 
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of  office  and  of  strict  adherence  to  party  politics. 
His  first  humanitarian  activity  was  directed  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  situation  of  lunatics,  the  result  of 
which  was  not  only  parliamentary  r^ulation  of  the 
care  of  a  class  badly  treated  but  the  directing  of  the 
attention  of  medical  men  to  sounder  methods.  He 
also  secured  legislation  limiting  the  hours  during 
which  employees  in  mills  and  factories  should  be 
kept  at  work,  and  agitation  covering  over  ten  years 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  relief  which  finaUy  came. 
Conditions  in  collieries  and  mines  also  attracted  his 
attention,  the  awful  conditions  under  which  women 
and  even  tender  children  worked  for  eighteen  hours 
being  by  him  brought  to  the  notice  of  parliament 
with  the  result  that  legislation  eliminated  the  worst 
of  the  evils.  The  apprentices  of  the  chimney  sweeps 
labored  imder  quite  similar  harsh  conditions,  and 
their  situation  was  alleviated.  The  "  ragged  schools' ' 
were  also  benefited  by  his  championship,  and  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Ragged  School  Union  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  Under  the  stimulus  of  his  exposure  of 
lodging-house  and  other  evils,  conditions  in  these 
institutions  and  in  the  tenement  houses  were  made 
much  better.  Besides  the  interests  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  active  in  the  counsels  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  was  long 
president,  in  the  London  Gty  Mission,  in  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  Yoimg  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  He  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  his  sympathies  were  with 
evangelicalism  wherever  found. 

Bibuoorafht:  E.  Hodder,  Life  and  Work  of  the  Sevenih 
Earl  of  Shafteabtary.  3  voLb.,  London,  1886;  O.  H.  Pike, 
Shaftahury,  His  Life  and  Work,  ib.  1894;  The  Good  EaH: 
Career  of  the  Seventh  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ib.  1886;  DNB, 
xii.  133-137. 

SHAHAN,  THOMAS  JOSEPH :  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  11,  1857.  He  was 
educated  at  Montreal  College,  Montreal  (1872-78), 
the  American  College,  Rome  (1878-«2;  D.D.,  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  1882),  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1889-91),  the  New  Sorbonne  and  the  In- 
stitut  Catholique,  Paris  (1891).  Ordained  to  the 
priesthood  in  1882,  he  was  chancellor  and  secretary 
of  the  diocese  of  Hartford,  Conn.  (1883-88),  and 
since  1891  has  been  professor  of  church  history  and 
patristics  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  also  president  since  1909.  He 
likewise  lectured  on  the  history  of  education  in  the 
Catholic  University  Institute  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  City,  in  1902-03,  and  since  1895  has  been 
editor  of  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin,  Besides 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Catholic  Encyclope- 
diay  he  has  written  The  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Cator- 
combs  (Baltimore,  1892) ;  Giovanni  Battista  de  Rossi 
(New  York,  1900);  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity 
(1903);  The  Middle  Ages  (1903);  and  The  House 
of  God,  and  other  Addresses  and  Studies  (1905). 

SHAKERS.    See  Communism,  IL,  10. 

SHALLUM,  shallum:  Fifteenth  king  of  Israel, 
successor  of  Zachariah  whom  he  slew,  ^us  ending 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  He  reigned  only  a  month, 
probably  in  the  year  740  B.C.  (though  the  old  chron- 
ology placed  him  in  771),  when  he  was  himself  slain 
by  Menahem  (q.v.),  who  seized  the  throne  (II  Kings 
XV.  10-15).  A  reference  to  this  unsettled  period  is 
X.— 25 


seen  by  several  commentators  in  Zech.  xi.  8  (cf. 
J.  F.  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monur 
ments,  i.  357,  New  York,  1894). 

SHALMA5ESER   See  Asstria,  VL,  3,  §§  3, 7, 10. 

SHAMANISM,  sha'mon-izm :  The  name  for  a  com- 
plex of  practises  and  beliefs  connected  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  with  an  animistic  stage  of  culture. 
"Shaman"  is  of  Hindu-Persian  origin,  and  denotes 
"idolater."  The  term  is  much  in  need  of  redefini- 
tion, being  used  loosely  and  applied  vaguely  to 
usages  which  are  properly  placed  imder  other  heads. 
Shamanism  is  often  defined  as  the  "religion"  of 
certain  tribes,  mainly  Mongolian  or  Finno-Tataric, 
in  northern  AJsia.  The  area  thus  indicated  must  be 
extended  to  America,  where  the  medicine-man  of  the 
Indians  has  in  great  part  the  same  fimctions  and 
beliefs  and  follows  the  same  practises  as  the  shaman 
of  Asia.  Shamanism  is  not  a  religion;  the  term, 
used  properly,  represents  certain  religious  concom- 
itants and  practises,  just  as  do  the  terms  "magic" 
and  "taboo"  (see  Comparative  Religion,  VI., 
1,  a,  §  5,  c).  The  shaman  is  a  fimctionary  who 
is  in  part  displaced  by  the  priest  and  the  doctor  in 
more  advanced  stages  of  culture.  Other  of  his  fimc- 
tions than  those  included  imder  the  priestly  and 
the  medicinal  fall  into  desuetude  with  advancing 
culture.  In  part,  also,  the  functions  of  the  shaman 
are  exercised  by  the  fetish  doctor  under  fetishism. 
While  the  shaman  may  be  described  as  priest  and 
doctor  in  embryo,  the  chief  characteristic  of  shaman- 
ism is  discerned  in  distinguishing  between  shaman 
and  priest.  The  priest  beseeches  favor  of  gods  (or 
spirits),  the  shaman  believes  himself  able  to  com- 
mand spirits,  and  is  not  seldom  spirit  embodied. 
The  connection  with  animism  is  shown  in  the  idea  of 
disease  entertained  by  shamans,  this  being  regarded 
as  the  work  of  spirits  who  must  be  mastered. 

The  functions  of  the  shaman  are  summed  up  in 
the  securing  of  good  for  those  who  retain  his  services 
and  the  averting  of  evil  from  them.  This  includes 
the  direction  of  ceremonial,  arrangement  of  dances 
and  feasts,  healing  of  the  sick,  guarding  from  sorcery, 
securing  rainfall,  and  divining.  In  these  various 
performances  ecstasy  is  often  employed  by  the 
shaman,  and  is  induced  either  by  narcotics  or  by 
self-hjrpnotism.  The  means  by  which  these  various 
functions  are  performed  are  held  to  be  mysterious, 
known  only  to  the  user,  or  if  known  to  another  yet 
dangerous  for  him  to  employ.  In  the  healing  of  the 
sick  there  are  often  combined  an  empirical  herbarium 
and  the  supposed  control  of  spirits.  Deception  of 
the  patient  and  identity  of  means  employed  charac- 
terize the  operations  of  shamans  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  where  they  frequently  diagnose  illness  as 
caused  by  foreign  substances  introduced  into  the 
body  by  spirits  or  sorcerers,  and  these  substances 
they  pretend  to  remove  by  manipulation  and  suc- 
tion, having  previously  "  palmed  "  or  otherwise 
concealed  them  about  their  own  persons.  Knowl- 
edge they  pretend  to  gain  by  sending  forth  the 
"dream  spirit"  (one  of  four  spirits  possessed  by 
them)  on  a  search  for  the  cause  of  ill  or  means  of 
good.  The  compulsion  of  spirits  is  accomplished 
by  the  "word  of  power" — incantations  consisting  of 
unintelligible  formulas  and  often  of  mere  gibberish, 
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in  which,  however,  the  whaman  has  full  confidence. 
Ab  with  the  fetish  priests,  some  shanianw  are  special- 
ists, confining  their  activities  to  particular  domains, 
as  the  healing  of  cattle.  A  belief  in  sympathetic 
magic  (see  Comparative  Reugion,  VI.,  1,  a,  |  5) 
is  a  normal  accompaniment  of  shamanism. 

The  shaman  may  come  to  his  powers  either  by 
prenatal  endowment  derived  from  an  ancestor,  by 
gift  from  a  favoring  spirit,  especially  one  seen  in 
the  puberty  watch,  or  from  training  by  an  experi- 
enced practitioner.  Upon  the  shaman  his  profes- 
sion entails  a  crude  morality,  since  the  control  of 
the  spirits  is  not  easy  and  imposes  rules  of  conduct 
which  the  shaman  must  observe.  These  frequently 
include  a  sort  of  asceticism,  anticipating  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  religious  development  of  a  later  stage  of 
culture.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

Bzbuoorapbt:  For  the  wwtem  oontinent  a  theMunis  of 
materiab  is  found  in  the  ReparU  of  tke  Burmu  of  Amer- 
ican Bthnolon,  an  annual  publialaed  by  the  Smithnnian 
Institution,  Washincton,  D.  C.  Consult  further:  Q. 
Roakoff,  D<u  RtUgumtweMn  der  rohuten  Naturodiker, 
Leipsic.  1880;  W.  Radloff,  D<u  ScKamanenium  vnd  se»n 
JCutttM,  ib.  1885;  Priklonskij.  Dot  Sehamanenium  der 
JakvUn,  Vienna,  1888;  T.  Achelis,  Modeme  Vdlkertunde, 
Stuttgart,  1806;  Anthropological  Institute  of  Qroat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Journal,  xxxi  (1001);  J.  Stadling, 
Through  Siberia,  London,  1001;  C.  Lumholta,  Unknown 
,  Mexico,  New  York,  1002;  J.  Sheepshanks,  My  Life  in 
Mongolia  and  Siberia,  London,  1003. 

SHAMMAI,  shom'md  or  shom'a-oi:  Jewish 
rabbi  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  contemporary  and 
opponent  of  Hillel  (q.v.).  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  Palestinian,  a  man  of  somewhat  violent  temper 
who  yet  realised  his  shortcoming,  but  also  of  great 
modesty.  His  religious  vie^-s  were  strict  even 
to  severity.  He  founded  a  school  antithetical  to 
that  of  Hillel,  and  the  proverb  arose,  ''Hillel  looses 
what  Shammai  binds." 
Bibuoqbapht:   H.  Qraets,  GeeOiichte  der  JudOer,  iil.  213- 

214.  256,  Leipsic.  1888;  Z.  Fiankel,  Hodogetiea  in  MiecK- 

nam,  pp.  30-^,  ib.  1860;  JE,  xL  230. 

SHANAHAH,  BDMUIID  THOMAS:  Roman 
Catholic;  b.  m  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  22,  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Boston  College  (A.B.,  1888),  the 
Roman  Academy  and  Seminary  and  the  College  of 
the  Propaganda,  Rome  (S.T.D.,  1893),  and  the 
University  of  Louvain  (1895).  In  1894  he  was 
instructor  in  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Amer- 
ican College,  Rome;  associate  professor  of  theology 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (1895-98).  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been 
Shakespeare-Caldwell  professor  of  theology  in  the 
same  institution,  where  he  has  also  been  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  since  1901.  He  was  a  lec- 
turer before  the  American  University  Extension 
Society,  Philadelphia,  in  1897,  and  lectiurer  in  philos- 
ophy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1898-99. 

SHARP,  6RANVn<LB:  English  philanthropist; 
b.  at  Durham  Nov.  10,  1735  (old  style);  d.  at  Ful- 
ham,  London,  July  6,  1813.  Disapproving  of  the 
government  action  relating  to  the  American  colonies 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  ordnance  office,  July, 
31,  1776,  and  devoted  himself  to  study.  Before 
this  he  became  famous  for  his  course  in  befriending 
and  successfully  defending  the  negro  slave  James 
Somersett  from  his  master,  which  finally  led  to  the 
momentous  decision  "that  as  soon  as  any  slave  sets 


his  foot  upon  E^lish  territory,  he  becomes  free. 
He  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  overthrow  d 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  He  conceived  the  ida 
of  a  colony  for  the  liberated  slaves,  1783,  which 
afterward  materialised  in  the  settlemeat  of  Siem 
Leone.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  the  British  ud 
Foreign  Bible  Society  and  was  identified  with  ^ 
number  of  promotive  societies.  He  -was  a  good 
linguist  and  a  pious  man.  He  wrote,  A  Repraen^a- 
tion  of  the  Injustice  of  Private  Proper^  in  the  Pervr^ 
of  Men  (London,  1709),  followed  by  an  Appendix 
(1772);  A  DedaraHan  of  the  People's  Natural  Rigk 
to  a  Share  in  the  LegidaJture  (1774),  in  behalf  of  Its 
American  Colonies;  and  his  chief  later  work,  Et- 
marks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Artide  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament  (Durham,  1798). 
BiBUOGBAnnr:  P.  Hoare,  Memoire  of  OranviOe  Siar% 
London,  1820;  J.  Nichob,  lAterary  Anecdeiee  of  ike  ISA 
Century,  0  vob.,  ib.  1812-15;  J.  Stephen,  Semsym  in  Bedt- 
eiaetical  Biography,  2  volt.,  4th  ad.,  T4>ndon.  1860;  DNB. 
IL  401-404. 

SHARP,  JAMBS:  Archbishop  of  St.  Andiem; 
b.  in  the  castle  of  Banff  (40  m.  n.n.w.  of  Aberdeen 
May,  1618;  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir,  near  .^. 
Andrews  (31  m.  n.e.  of  Edinbuigh),  May  3,  1679. 
He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  (MA.,  1637) ;  in  ItU) 
was  professor  of  philosophy  in  St.  Leonard's  College. 
St.  Andrews;  presented  to  the  Church  of  Crail,  1(h'.>. 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Cromwell's  forces  and  col- 
fined  in  the  Tower,  1651-52;  was  chosen  to  plead  \}r 
Presbyterian  cause  before  the  Protector,  1657;  as-! 
when  George  Monk  marched  upon  London,  1660.  b 
was  sent  over  to  Charles  II.  at  Breda,  to  secure  tk 
royal  confirmation  of  "  the  government  of  the  Churcb 
of  Scotland,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  viob- 
tion,"  as  well  as  of  the  act  of  the  resolutioners.  Tbe 
former,  of  course,  was  understood  in  the  Presby- 
terian sense.  Sharp,  being  of  the  party  of  resolih 
tioners  and  selected  for  his  mediating  position  be> 
tween  Charles  and  the  Presbyterians,  was  chaiiged 
with  duplicity  and  with  finally  betraying  the  latter 
for  his  own  interests.  At  any  rate,  in  1661,  the  Sco^ 
tish  parliament  annulled  all  the  parlianoents  heki 
since  1633,  with  all  their  proceedings,  and  thus 
totaUy  abolished  all  the  laws  made  in  favor  of  tbe 
Presbjrterian  Church.  The  "Church  of  Scotland" 
thus  became  the  old  Episcopal  Church;  and  Sharp, 
in  Dec.  12,  1661,  was  in  London  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews.  With  the  seal  of  a  convert  be 
persecuted  his  former  allies.  Invested  with  the  title 
and  style  of  primate  of  Scotland,  he  re-erect«d  tb? 
court  of  high  commission  in  1664,  which  severely 
punished,  some  even  with  death,  those  who  in  aoy 
way  interfered  with  the  prelatical  designs,  and  exe- 
cuted nine  persons  after  the  king  had  required  tlK* 
persecutions  to  cease.  His  perfidy  and  cruel^  led 
to  his  assassination  by  a  bimd  of  Covenanters  who 
encountered  the  prelate's  carriage  whOe  lying  in 
wait  for  his  chief  agent,  Carmichael. 
Bibuooraprt:  Life  of  Jamee  Sharp,  AreXbiehop  of  SL 
Andrewe  .  .  .  first  printed  in  1678,  to  ukich  ie  added, » 
Account  of  hie  Death,  by  an  Bye-Witneee,  Edinbiugik 
1719;  The  Life  of  Mr.  Jamee  Sharp  .  .  .  to  hie  Indd- 
ment  in  the  ArehbiAopriek  of  SL  Andrewe,  ib.  1710;  A 
True  Account  of  the  Life  of  .  ,  .  Jamee  Sharp,  Loodoo. 
1723;  T.  Stephea,  Life  and  Timee  of  Arekbiehap  She^ 
tb.  1830;    R.  Keith,  Hi&loneal  Catalogue  of  the  SceltiA 
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Biahops,  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1824;  W.  M.  Hetherington, 
Hiat,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  paasim.  New  York,  1881; 
W.  Beveridse,  Maken  of  the  Scotiiah  Church,  paasim,  1008; 
DNB,  U.  404-407. 

SHARP,  JOHN:  Church  of  England  archbishop 
of  York;  b.  at  Bradford  (8  m.  w.  of  Leeds),  York- 
shire, Feb.  16,  1644-45;  d.  at  Bath  Feb.  2,  1714. 
His  father  was  a  puritan,  his  mother  an  ardent  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  both  he  de- 
rived corresponding  elements  of  character.  He 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1663;  MA.,  1667);  was  made  deacon 
and  priest,  1667,  and  soon  after  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  at  Kensington  House, 
in  1673  being  made  archdeacon  of  Berkshire  on 
Finch's  nomination;  in  1675  he  became  prebendary 
of  Norwich  and  incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Exchange,  London,  and  in  1679  lecturer  at  St.  Law- 
rence, Jewry,  in  1675  exchanging  the  incumbency 
for  the  rectorship  of  St.  Giles's-in-the-Fields;  in 
addition,  in  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich; 
named  in  1686  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  James 
II.,  he  was  provoked  by  attempts  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  convert  his  parishioners,  preached  two  ser- 
mons which  were  construed  as  reflecting  upon  the 
king,  and  his  chaplaincy  was  not  allowed  until  1687; 
further  evidence  of  his  independent  spirit  was  shown 
by  his  refusal  to  read  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
of  1688,  and  by  his  prayers  for  King  James  before  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  1689;  he  became  dean  of  Canter- 
bury in  1689;  declined  to  receive  any  of  the  sees  of 
the  Nonjurors  (q.v.),  but  in  1691  became  arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  this  position  he  showed  himself 
an  able  and  diligent  administrator;  he  investigated 
the  history  and  rights  of  the  see,  leaving  the  work  in 
manuscript;  he  was  active  in  repairing  the  minster 
after  the  fire  of  1711,  dealt  with  his  clergy  kindly  but 
firmly,  insisted  uponsound  and  instructive  preaching, 
and  aimed  to  eliminate  polemics  against  dissenters. 
Under  Queen  Anne  he  became  still  more  influential, 
acted  as  her  almoner,  and  was  her  counselor, 
showing  great  wisdom  in  this  unofficial  position. 
He  was  interested  in  the  continental  dispute  between 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  this  cause  correspond- 
ing with  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  (q.v.),  and  the  cor- 
respondence appeared  in  French  translation  and  in 
the  appendix  to  the  Life  (see  below).  Archbishop 
Sharp  left  the  impression  of  being  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Church  of  England,  independent  in 
opinion,  straightforward  in  action,  kindly  in  dis- 
position, liberal  in  education  and  tastes,  with  nu- 
mismatics as  his  diversion,  leaving  a  collection  of 
coins  and  a  manuscript  on  the  coinage  of  England  as 
evidences.  He  left  in  print  a  large  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons,  as  well  as  Fifteen  Sermtnis  Preached 
on  Several  Occaaums  (London,  1700;  several  edi- 
tions). His  Works  appeared  in  7  vols.  (1754)  and  in 
5  vols.  (Oxford,  1829). 

BrauooBAPHT:  His  Life  was  written  by  his  eon  Thomas, 
but  was  not  printed  till  1825.  when  it  was  edited  by  T. 
Newcome,  and  is  founded  upon  the  diary  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Consult  further:  C.  J.  Abbey,  The  Enoliah 
Church  and  He  Biehope,  1700-1800,  i.  103-105,  London. 
1887;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  England,  vol.  ii., 
passim,  ib.  1897;  W.  H.  Button.  The  Englieh  Church 
{ie$S-17Wf  ib.  1903;  A.  Plummer,  EnoHeh  Church  Hie- 
tary,  from  the  Death  of  Charlee  I.  to  the  Death  of  WiUiam 
III,,  Edinbttigh,  1907;  DNB,  H.  408-411. 


SHARPE,  SAMUEL:  Egyptologist  and  Biblical 
translator;  b.  at  London  Mar.  8,  1799;  d.  there 
July  28,  1881.  He  was  a  banker,  1814-61;  and,  up- 
on retirement  from  business,  devoted  himself,  with- 
out university  training,  to  Biblical  study,  1861-81. 
In  1821  he  turned  from  the  Established  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  He  early  became  interested  in 
Egyptology,  and  published  Egyptian  Inscriptions 
(1st  and  2d  series,  London,  1836-56);  History  of 
Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times  tUl  A.D.  6Jfi  (1846;  6th 
ed.,  2  vols.,  1876).  To  Biblical  literature  he  con- 
tributed The  New  Testament,  a  translation  from  J. 
J.  Griesbach's  text,  with  notes  (1840;  5th  ed.,  1862) ; 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  (3  vols.,  1865) ;  The 
Holy  Bible  (1881),  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
English  translation;  &nd  History  of  the  Hebrew  Na* 
tion,  and  Literature  (1869). 
Bxbuographt:    P.  W.  Clayden,  Samud  Sharpe,  EgyptoUh- 

giet  and  Translator  of  the  Bible,  London,  1883;   DNB,  VL 

425-i27. 

SHAW^JOHN  BALCOM:  Presbyterian;  b.  at 
Bellport,  N.  Y.,  May  12,  1860.  He  received  his 
education  at  Lafayette  College  (B.A.,  1885;  M.A., 
1888)  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City  (graduated  1888) ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
1888,  and  was  pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City,  1888-1904;  and  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chicago  since  1904.  He  has  also  been  president  of 
the  Ftesbyterian  Council  of  the  Brotiierhood  of 
Andrew  and  Philip  since  1895,  besides  serving  on  the 
boards  of  various  educational  institutions.  He  has 
written  The  Difficult  Life  (Chicago,  1904);  Life  that 
follows  Life  (1907);  and  Vision  and  Service  (1907; 
sermons). 

SHAW,  WILLIAM  ISAAC:  Wesleyan  Methodist; 
b.  at  Kingston,  Canada,  Apr.  6, 1841 ;  was  graduated 
from  Victoria  University,  Cobourg,  Canada  (A.B., 
1861;  LL.B.,  1864),  at  McGiU  University,  Montreal 
(MA.,  1880);  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  1864-77;  and  in 
1877  became  professor  of  exegesis  and  church  history 
in  the  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Montreal,  c^ 
which  he  is  principal.  He  is  the  author  of  Discussion 
on  RetHbuHon  (Toronto,  1884);  Digest  of  (he  Doc- 
trinal Standards  of  the  Methodist  Church  (1895). 

SHEBA.  See  Arabia,  IIL;  and  Table  of  the 
Nations,  §  6. 

SHEBRA  (SHEBNAH):  A  high  official  in  the 
palace  of  Hezekiah,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xxii.  15-25, 
xxxvi.  3, 11, 22,  xxxvii.  2;  II  Kings  xviii.  18,  26, 37, 
xix.  2,  and  made  the  object  of  Isaiah's  severe  pro- 
phetic menace  in  the  passage  first  mentioned.  These 
eleven  verses  all  refer  to  Shebna,  as  nearly  all  com- 
mentators agree;  but  though  the  text  is  free  from 
corruption  and  the  language  is  relatively  clear,  the 
passage  is  not  without  obscurity.  While  Isa.  xxii. 
20  sqq.  refers  to  Eliakim,  in  verse  25  the  prophet 
probably  returns  to  Shebna.  The  place  to  be  given 
Eliakim  as  Shebna's  successor  was  plainly  one  of 
high  rank,  and  Shebna  himself  was  "  over  the  house  " 
(verse  15;  cf.  Gen.  xli.  40;  I  Kings  xviii.  3  sqq.), 
thus  being,  as  it  were,  a  major-domo.    He  is  marked 
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as  an  upstart  by  the  triple  "here"  in  verae  16,  as 
well  as  by  the  omission  of  his  father's  name;  and  in 
the  account  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib 
in  701  B.C.  (Isa.  xxxvi.  3, 11, 22,  xxxvii.  2;  II  Kings 
zviii.  18, 26, 37,  xix.  2)  he  appears  in  the  subordinate 
position  of  an  official  scribe  or  mere  minister,  while 
Eliakim  occupies  the  rank  of  the  highest  state  of- 
ficial. There  is  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the  very 
Shebna  whom  the  prophet  had  threatened  with 
dismiBsal  and  death  in  exile  (Isa.  xxii.  17-19)  should 
accompany  his  superior,  Eliakim,  to  treat  with  the 
Assyrian  envoys  at  Hezekiah's  command,  and  should 
even  request  the  intercession  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
2;  II  Kings  xix.  2);  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
there  were  two  high  officials  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  both  of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Shebna, 
this  same  man  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
throughout.  While  it  is  evident  from  such  passages 
as  Jer.  xviii.  7  sqq.  that  Isaiah's  menacing  words, 
which  did  not  in  the  least  constitute  a  formal  proph- 
ecy, did  not  require  a  literal  fulfilment,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  essentially  realised  in  Shebna*s 
degradation  and  his  replacement  by  Eliakim. 

Since,  in  Isa.  xxii.  20-21,  Eliakim  is  described  as  a 
servant  of  the  I/ord,  and  as  destined  to  be  "a  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of 
Judah,"  it  would  appear,  by  implication,  that 
Shebna  was  lacking  in  the  fear  of  God  and  guilty  of 
gross  oppression,  thus  abusing  his  official  position; 
and  even  were  this  the  fault  of  his  favorites,  the  evil 
influence  of  his  band  ol  parasites  would  necessarily 
end  on  his  downfall.  An  erroneous  exegesis  assiunes 
that  Isaiah  accuses  Eliakim  of  nepotism  and 
threatens  his  overthrow  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
rise  to  power;  but,  rightly  understood,  the  phrase 
"in  that  day,"  in  verses  20,  25,  implies  the  simul- 
taneous nature  of  Eliakim's  elevation  and  Shebna's 
fall.  In  describing  the  prestige  which  Shebna  was 
to  confer  upon  his  family,  Isaiah  compares  him  to 
a  "nail  in  a  sure  place"  (verses  23-24),  likening  the 
subordinate  members  of  his  house  to  various  earthen 
vessels,  which  would  be  shattered  if  the  nail  should 
break.  It  has  been  maintained  by  B.  L.  Duhm  (Daa 
Buck  Jesaia  ubersetzt  und  erkUtrt^  Gottingen,  1802, 
ad  loc.)  that  only  Isa.  xxii.  15-18  are  genuine,  the 
remainder  of  the  passage  in  question  being  added 
later,  10-23  by  a  friend  of  Eliakim,  and  24-25  by  one 
of  his  enemies;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  a  genuine  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who  branded 
the  powerful  functionary  at  the  head  of  the  reigning 
house  as  its  disgrace  (verse  18),  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  viewing  the  magnificent  tomb  which 
Shebna  had  built  for  himself. 

A.  Eamphausen. 
Bibuoobapht:   The  full  disouarion  of  the  subject  is  by  A. 

Kamphausen  in  ZeUaehrift  far  Paatoral  Theologie,  xxiv. 

667-573.  631-640.  Eng.  tranal  in  AJT,  1901,  pp.  43-74; 

E.  Kfinig,  in  NKZ,  1002,  pp.  621-^1. 

SHEDD,  JOHN  HASKELL:  Missionary  to 
Persia;  b.  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  July  9,  1833;  d.  at 
Urumia,  Persia,  Apr.  12,  1895.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Shedd,  one  of  the  pioneer  home  mis- 
sionaries in  Ohio;  was  graduated  from  Marietta 
Ck>]Iege  (1856)  and  from  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1859),  was  ordained  Aug.  3,  1859,  and  sailed 
the  same  month  on  his  way  to  Persia  as  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  American  Board  in  the  Nestorian  Mis- 
sion. He  served  as  a  missionary  from  1859  to  1S70 
under  the  American  Board  and  from  1878  to  18d5 
under  the  Presbyterian  Board,  to  which  in  1870  the 
work  for  the  Nestorians  was  transferred.  From 
1872  to  1878  he  was  a  professor  in  Biddle  University, 
CSiarlotte,  N.  C.  Urumia,  Persia,  where  he  died,  was 
lus  home  during  the  whole  of  his  missionary  work. 

Dr.   Shedd's  niiissionary  work  deserves   special 
record  along  four  lines.    C)n  his  arrival  on  the  5eld 
as  a  young  missionary  of  unusual  energy  and  ability 
he  was  restive  at  the  limitation  of  the  work  to  tbf 
Kestorians  and  he  sought  hard  to  have  it  extended 
to  the  Armenian  and  Moslem  population  of  the  field. 
Only  the  sudden  break-down  of  another  missionary 
prevented  his  opening  a  new  station  at  Van,  Turkey. 
These  efforts,  thou^  not  successful  at  the  time, 
were  among  the  influences  that  prepared  for  the 
later  wide  extension  of  the  work,  which  has  made  the 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  a  mission  to  Persia  and 
given  it  a  wider  scope  than  yet  belongs  to  any  other 
of  the  missions  to  the  oriental  churches.    Although 
his  own  work  was  confined  mainly  to  the  Nestor- 
ians,  he  alwa3rB  planned  and  worked   with   the 
larger  field  in  view.    A  second  line  was  the  effort  to 
evangelise  the  mountain  Nestorian  tribes.    No  more 
difficult  missionary  field  exists  than  the  mountain 
region  bounded  by  lines  connecting  Urumia,  Van, 
Jezireh,  and  Mosul.    Dr.  Shedd  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Asahel  Grant  and  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Khea 
in  this  work.    Between  1860  and  1870  he  made  no 
less  than  eighteen  journeys  through  this  wild  and 
dangerous  region,  preaching,  organizing,  and  plan- 
ning.   It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  these  efforts 
resulted  in  failure,  but  the  success  was  small.    An- 
other line  of  work  in  which  Dr.  Shedd's  memory 
and  influence  will  be  lasting  was  the  training  of 
native  workers.    He  alwasrs  conceived  of  this  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  missionary  educational  work, 
and  largely  for  this  reason  he  gave  himself  with 
energy  from  1878  till  his  death  to  the  work  of  Urumia 
College.    The  love  and  respect  of  his  pupils  for  him 
were  great  and  abiding.    But  the  chief  service  he 
rendered  the  cause  of  missions  was  in  the  organic 
tion  of  the  native  Syrian  Evangelical  Churdi.    In 
his  plans  and  principles  in  this  work  he  was  ahead  of 
his  time.    When  a  yoimg  missionary  he  criticized 
severely  the  policy  of  the  mission  in  not  placing 
responsibility  on  the  natives.    While  averse  to  any 
violent  break  with  the  old  Nestorian  Church  and 
never  giving  up  hope  of  its  revival,  he  thoroughly 
believed  in  an  organized  Evangelical  body;  and  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  church  provides  for 
its  complete  ecclesiastical  autonomy  with  an  adapted 
Presbyterian  government.     It  also   provides  for 
organized  cooperation  of  the  native  church  and  tiie 
foreign  missionaries  in  the  work  of  all  settled  preach- 
ers and  all  village  schools.   This  is  carried  on  by 
executive  boards  of  the  native  church,  which  con- 
trol the  work  concurrently  with  the  mission. 

W.  A.  Shedd. 

SHEDD,    WILLIAM    6REBH0U6H    THATER: 

Presbyterian;  b.  at  Acton,  Mass.,  June  21,  1820; 
d.  at  New  York  Nov.  17,  1894.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  1839;   and  from 
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Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1843;  became  Con- 
gregational pastor  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  1844;  professor 
of  English  literatm«,  University  of  Vermont,  1845; 
of  sacnred  rhetoric  in  Auburn  (Presbyterian)  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1852;  of  church  history  in  An- 
dover (Congregational)  Theological  Seminary,  1853; 
associate  pastor  of  the  Brick  (Presbyterian)  Church, 
New  York  City,  1862;  professor  of  Biblical  literature 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1863-74; 
and  of  systematic  theology,  1874-90,  where  he  was 
known  for  the  rigid  logic  and  close  compactness  of 
his  system,  embodied  in  his  Dogmatic  Theology 
(vols.  i.-ii.,  Worcester,  1889;  vol.  iii.,  New  York, 
1894).  He  translated  from  the  German  of  Francis 
Theremin,  Eloquence  a  Virtue  (New  York,  1850), 
and  H.  E.  F.  Guericke's  Manual  of  Church  History 
(2  vols.,  Andover,  1860-70) ;  and  wrote  A  History  of 
Christian  Doctrine  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1865) ;  Homi- 
leiics  and  Pastoral  Theology  (1867);  Sermons  to  the 
Natural  Man  (1871);  Theological  Essays  (1877); 
Commentary  on  Romans  (1879);  Sermons  to  the 
Spiritual  Man  (1884);  The  Doctrine  of  Endless 
Punishment  (1886);  and  Orthodoxy  and  Hetero- 
doxy (New  York,  1893). 

Bibuoorapht:   J.  De  Witt,  In  Pretbyterian  and  Reformed 
B€v%ew,  vi  (1895),  295-322. 

SHEEHAR,  PATRICK  AUGUSTINE:  Irish 
Homan  Catholic;  b.  at  Mallow  (17  m.  n.n.w.  of 
Cork),  County  Cork,  Mar.  17,  1852.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Colman's  College,  Fermoy,  and  at  May- 
nooth  (College,  and  after  being  ordained  in  1875  and 
being  for  two  years  attached  to  the  mission  in  Exe- 
ter, was  successively  curate  in  Mallow  (1877-^1, 
1889-95)  and  Queenstown  (1881>«9).  Since  1895 
he  has  been  parish  priest  of  Doneraile,  and  also 
canon  of  Cloyne  since  1903.  He  is  the  author  of 
Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  (London,  1903)  and 
its  companion  volume,  Parerga  (1908);  Maria 
Corona,  Chapters  on  the  Mother  of  God  and  her  Saints 
(2d  ed.,  Dublin,  1902);  and  Early  Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses  (London,  1906);  also  of  several  novels  deal- 
ing with  religious  themes,  among  them  The  Triumph 
of  Failure  (London,  1899),  My  new  Curate  (1900), 
and  Luke  Ddmege  (1902). 

SHEEP.    See  Pastoral  Life,  Hsbbxw. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  JOHN:  Church  of  England 
retired  bish3p;  b.  in  London  Feb.  23, 1834.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (BA.,  1856, 
in  the  2d  class  of  the  theological  tripos),  and  was 
ordered  deacon  1857  and  ordidned  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  was  curate  of  Leeds  (1857-59); 
rector  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  and  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Columbia  (1859-^7);  vicar  of  Bilton, 
Yorkshire  (1868-73);  vicar  of  St.  Margaret  Anfield, 
Walton-on-the  Hill,  Liverpool  (1873-93).  In  1893 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich.  He  resigned 
his  see  in  1909.  While  in  British  Columbia,  he  did 
much  missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  particu- 
larly at  (Cariboo,  and  is  also  noteworthy  as  being  the 
only  English  clergyman  who  has  ever  preached  in 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  C^ity.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  in  Siberia  and  Tibet,  and  at 
XJrga  saw  the  adoration  of  the  Llama  of  Mongolia. 
He  has  writted  ConfirmaHon  and  Unction  of  the  Sick 
(London,  1889);  Eucharist  and  Confession  (1902); 


My  Life  in  Mongolia  and  Siberia  (1903);  and  The 
Pastor  in  his  Parish  (1908). 

Biblioobafrt:    D.  W.  Duthie,  A  Bishop  in  tht  Rofsoh, 
London,  1909  (reUtes  his  ex];>erienoes  in  British  Columbia). 

SHEKINAH,  she-kai'na  (TahnudicHebr.,  "abiding 
[of  the  divine  presence]"):  A  post-Biblical  term  to 
express  the  relation  of  Yahweh  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  Israel.  The  concept,  based  on  the  Old 
Testament,  arose  among  the  Palestinian  and  Baby- 
lonian Jews,  who  stressed  the  inunanent  activity  of 
God,  as  opposed  to  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  a 
supramundane  and  extramimdane  deity.  In  the 
Targums  the  expressions  "sheklnah  of  Yahweh," 
"glory  of  Yahweh,"  and  "word  of  Yahweh"  are 
synonymous,  and  "shekinah,"  "glory,"  and  "word" 
come  to  be  designations  of  Yahweh  himself.  The 
shekinah  itself  is  generally  regarded  as  "resting"  or 
"  dwelling,"  so  that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  interprets 
"God  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem"  (Gen.  ix.  27) 
as  "  (jrod  shall  make  his  shekinah  to  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem"  (cf.  the  Targum  on  Ex.  xxv.  8,  xxix.  45; 
Num.  V.  3,  xi.  20,  xiv.  14,  xvi.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Deut.  i. 
42,  xxxii.  10;  Ps.  xvi.  8,  xliv.  10,  bodv.  2;  Hag. 
i.  8);  but  it  is  also  said  "to  depart"  (as  in  the  Tar- 
gimi  on  Ex.  xxxiii.  3,  5;  Job  xxxiv.  29;  Ps.  xxii.  25, 
xxvii.  91,  xxxix.  47),  "to  pass  by"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6), 
"to  walk"  (Deut.  xxiii.  14),  and  "to  be"  or  "not 
to  be"  (Ex.  xvii.  7;  Num.  xiv.  42;  Deut.  iv.  39). 
In  all  these  passages  "shekinah"  stands  for  "Yah- 
weh," but  in  other  places  it  represents  "name" 
(Deut.  xu.  5,  11,  21),  "face"  (Num.  vi.  25;  Deut. 
xxxi.  17-18),  and  "hand"  (Ex.  xvii.  16).  It  is  clear, 
moreover,  that  Onkelos  did  not  regard  the  shekinah 
as  an  independent  entity  between  Yahweh  and  Israel 
but  as  a  name  for  Yahweh  himself  (cf.  his  Targum 
on  Ex.  xxxiii.  14-16,  xxxiv.  9). 

Talmudic  and  Midrashic  literatiu^  gives  far  more 
material  on  the  acti\dty  of  the  shekinah  than  does 
the  Targum,  though  in  idl  the  concept  of  the  shekinah 
is  the  same.  From  the  day  of  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  shekinah  dwelt  within,  this  concept 
of  its  descending  and  abiding  doubtless  being  de- 
rived from  the  Babylonian  idea  of  a  divinity  en- 
throned in  the  adytiun,  thus  taking  up  its  abode 
there  for  adoration,  but  returning,  if  angered,  to  the 
sky,  a  trait  also  assigned  to  the  shekinah.  After 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  shekinah  moved  wher- 
ever the  tabernacle  went,  finally  abiding  in  the 
temple  built  by  David  and  Solomon,  in  which  it 
rested  at  the  east  end.  At  the  exile  it  went,  ac- 
cording to  some,  with  the  deported  Jews,  but  ac- 
cording to  others,  returned  to  heaven;  at  all  events, 
like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
etc.,  it  was  not  in  the  second  temple.  Nevertheless, 
its  immanent  activity  in  the  world  did  not  cease, 
so  that  such  scholars  as  Ishmael  ben  Elisha  (first 
centiuy)  and  Hoshaiah  Kabbah  (early  third  century) 
could  say  that  "the  shekinah  is  in  every  place." 

While  the  interrelation  of  the  shekinah  and  man- 
kind is  represented  in  manifold  ways,  it  may  be 
said,  in  general,  that  the  impious  make  the  shekinah 
withdraw  from  earth,  but  the  pious  secure  its  re- 
turn. Prayer,  piety,  worship,  study  of  the  law, 
perfect  administration  of  justice,  practise  of  virtue, 
and  blameless  joyousness  bring  the  shekinah  near, 
but  it  flees  from  sorrow,  idleness,  laughter,  frivolity. 
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jestiiigi  pride,  and  things  of  no  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  abides  with  the  sick  and  with  thbse 
happily  wedded.  The  shekinah,  which  is  symbolised 
by  the  lighting  of  the  perpetual  lamp,  is  regarded 
as  possessed  of  wings,  so  that  "Moses  was,  from  his 
birth,  under  the  wings  of  the  shekinah."  Tliis  would 
apparently  imply  a  figure  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  cherubim  and  genii,  and  a  face  and  radiance  are 
also  ascribed  to  the  shekinah. 

Later  Midraahic  literatiuie  makes  the  shekinah  an 
independent  entity  standing  between  God  and  the 
world,  BO  that  the  shekinah  can  even  be  said  to  "go 
to  the  presence  of  God,"  a  view  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  Cabalistic  literature,  as  well  as  by  Mai- 
monides  and  his  school.  The  view  of  Maimonides, 
however,  that  the  shekinah,  like  the  "glory''  and 
the  "word,"  was  a  fiery  created  being  which  com- 
municates the  divine  activity  to  the  world,  was 
combated  by  Nal^nanides.  Among  the  pseudo- 
Messiahs  of  the  Jews,  Shabbethai  ^bi  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  incarnate  shekinah.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  shekinah  is  not  mentioned,  although 
Christ  may  be  identified  with  it  in  Matt,  zviii.  20. 
(August  W<Jn»che.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  A.  F.  Ofr&rer,  GeKhiehU  isa  Urthridmir 
th%tmM,  L  272-362,  Stuttgart,  1838;  J.  Langeii,  Jvatnt^- 
thum  in  PaUuHna  mw  ZbU  ChriMti,  pp.  201  sqq.,  Fraibuii. 
1866;  S.  Maybaum,  ArUhnjKnMrphien  und  Antknpopor 
ihUn,  BkbUu,  1870;  C.  C.  W.  F.  B&hr,  Symbolik  det 
momiaehen  CutttM.  i.  471  sqq..  Heidelberg,  1874;  F. 
Weber,  JUdiaeKa  TheologU,  Leipdo.  1897;  O.  Dalman, 
Die  WorU  Je$u,  vol.  i..  Leipeio,  1898;  W.  Bouaet,  Re- 
Uoion  de»  Judenthuma  im  neuUdamenUiehem  ZmidUatf  pp. 
309  sqq.,  340,  Beriin,  1903;  A.  B.  Davidson.  Old  reata- 
mant  FropKaey,  pp.  148.  220.  Edinbuigh,  1903;  DB,  hr. 
487-489;  JB,  zi.  268^260. 

SHELDON,  CHARLES  MONROE:  Gongrega- 
tionalist;  b.  at  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26, 1857.  He 
was  graduated  from  Brown  University  (A.B.,  1883) 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  (1886).  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Waterbury, 
Vt.  (1886-89);  and  since  1889  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Central  Congregational  C!hurch,  Topeka,  Kan. 
He  states  that  practically  his  whole  theological 
position  centers  about  the  attempt  to  put  into 
practise  the  creed  of  Chnsi.  He  has  written  Richard 
Bruce:  or,  The  Life  that  now  is  (Boston,  1892); 
Robert  Hardy's  Seven  Days  (1893);  The  Twentieth 
Door  (1893);  The  Crucifixion  of  Philip  Strong 
(Chicago,  1894) ;  John  King's  Question  Class  (1894) ; 
His  Brother's  Keeper:  or  Christian  Stewardship  (Bos- 
ton, 1895);  In  His  Steps  (Chicago,  1896);  Malcolm 
Kirk  (1897);  Lend  a  Hand  (1899);  The  Redemption 
of  Freetown  (1898) ;  The  Mirade  at  Markham  (1898) ; 
One  of  the  Two  (1898);  For  Christ  and  the  Church 
(1899);  Edward  Blake  llS99);  Bom  to  Serve  {1900); 
The  Reformer  (1902);  The  Heart  of  the  World  (1905); 
and  Paul  Douglas,  Journalist  (1909). 

SHELDON,  GH^BERT:  Church  of  England  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  b.  at  Ashboum  (13  m.  n.w.  of 
Derby)  July  19, 1598;  d.  at  Lambeth  Nov.  9,  1677; 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1617; 
M.A.,  1620;  fellow  of  All  Souls',  1622;  B.D.,  1628 
D.D.,  1634);  was  ordained  in  1622,  almost  immedi- 
ately becoming  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas,  Ix>rd 
CJoventry;  was  made  prebendary  of  Gloucester, 
1632;  vicarof  Hackney,  1633;  rector  of  Oddington, 


Oxford,  and  of  Ickford,  Buckingham,  1636;  rector 
oi  Newington,  Oxford,  1639,  having  been  meanwhile 
warden  cf  All  Souls'  College  since  1626,  of  which  ht 
was  in  1634  and  1640  pro-vicechancellor.  He  was  a 
strong  anti-Puritan,  and  was  ejected  from  his  war- 
denship  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors  in  1648,  beini: 
imprisoned  for  resisting  the  attempt  to  take  his 
lodgings,  but  recovered  the  office  in  1659.  Duriiii! 
the  exile  of  diaries  II.,  Sheldon  was  constant  in  bis 
efforts  in  favor  of  Charles,  and  on  the  Restoratioii 
was  naturally  in  high  favor.  In  1660  he  was  made 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  Savoy  Conference  (q.v.) 
was  held  at  his  lodging;  in  1663  he  became  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Although  be  was  elected 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University  in  1667,  he  was  not 
installed,  and  resigned  1669.  He  biult  and  endowed 
the  Sheldonian  theater  at  Oxford.  Hia  career  as 
bishop  was  one  of  great  fidelity  to  duty.  Most 
marked  were  his  benefactions,  both  to  the  poor  and 
in  behalf  of  public  interests,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
subscription  to  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's  after  the 
fire  of  London.  His  total  benefactions  were  said  to 
have  exceeded  £72,000'-an  enormous  sum  for  those 
times.  He  was  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  particular  was  a  patron  of  ^e  hk- 
torian  of  Oxford,  Anthony  k  Wood.  The  only 
published  work  Mt  by  him  is  a  sermon  before 
the  king  June  20,  1660,  though  a  considerable  body 
of  manuscripts  is  extant. 

BiBUOORAnrr:  A.  k  Wood*  Athmm  Oxoniense;  ed.  P.  Kis, 
vol.  {▼.,  London,  1820;  M.  Buttdwb,  Worthies  ofAB  Satd*', 
London,  1874;  O.  C.  Brodriok,  ManoriaU  of  Merlon  Coh 
lege,  Oxford,  1885;  W.  H.  Button,  The  EnoUBk.  Ckunh 
UBtS-171A),  pp.  107-198  et  paasim.  London,  1903;  k. 
Ptummer,  Bnoliah  Church  Huiory  {1649-1702),  pp.  64. 
70-71,  Edinburgh,  1907;  DNB,  lii.  24-26. 

SHELDON,  HENRY  CLAY:  Methodist  Episco- 
palian; b.  at  Martinsburg,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  12,  1S45. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  (A.B.,  1867),  and  the 
Theological  School  of  Boston  University  (1871). 
After  studying  at  Leipsic  in  1874-75,  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  historical  theology  in  Boston  University 
until  1895,  when  he  was  transferred  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  systematic  theology.  In 
theology  he  inclines  toward  evangelical  Arminian- 
ism,  as  opposed  both  to  strict  QUvinism  and  to 
liberalism.  He  has  written  History  of  Chrietian  Doc" 
trine  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1886);  History  of  ike 
Christian  Church  (5  vols.,  1894) ;  System  ofChrisUan 
Doctrine  (1903);  Unbdirfin  the  Nineteenth  Centwrg 
(1907);  Sacerdotalism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1909);  and  New  Testament  Theology  (1911). 

SHEM,  SHEMTTES.   See  Table  of  the  Nations 

SHEMAIAH,  she-m^yd  or  Bhem''a-<ii'a:  A  name 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ihe 
most  important  men  who  bore  it  were: 

1.  A  prophet  of  the  time  of  Rehoboam  (I  Kngs 
xii.  21-24),  who  forbade  that  king  to  enter  upon  a 
war  with  the  ten  tribes  who  had  established  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  passage  belongs  to  a  late 
stratum  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  and  the  parallel 
(II  Cliron.  xi.-xii.)  adds  midrashic  material  con- 
cerning Shemaiah  in  which  the  prophet  regards  the 
attack  of  Shishak  as  a  consequence  of  the  sins  of 
Judah.  To  this  prophet  is  attributed  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam  (II  Chron.  xii.  15),  upon 
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which  presumably  the  Chronicler  drew.  The  state- 
ment is  not  improbable,  and  the  author  of  the  Books 
of  Kings  notes  the  existence  of  such  books  as  mate- 
rials from  which  he  drew;  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  and  activity  of  such  a  person  in  the  time 
of  Rehoboam  is  g;ranted|  and  much  of  the  material 
dealing  with  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and 
with  ^e  b^;inning  of  the  kingdom  goes  back  to  this 
time. 

2.  An  opponent  of  Jeremiah  hving  among  the 
exiles,  who  sent  a  letter  to  Zephaniah  the  priest  at 
Jerusalem  blaming  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  exiles 
to  prepare  for  a  considerable  stay  in  Babylonia 
CJer.  xxix.  24  sqq.).  Jeremiah  declared  Shemaiah 
to  be  a  lying  prophet  and  predicted  his  punishment 
and  the  destruction  of  his  house. 

8.  An  opponent  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  vi.  10  sqq.), 
also  a  prophet  and  an  associate  of  Sanballat  (q.v.). 
He  attempted  to  lead  Nehemiah  into  a  cowardly 
course  so  as  to  discredit  him  with  the  people. 

(R.  KriTBL.) 

SHEOL.    SeeHADSs. 

SHEPARB,  THOMAS:  Puritan;  b.  at  Towoester 
C59  m.  n.w.  of  London),  Northampton,  £ng.,  Nov. 
5, 1604;  d.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  25, 1649.  He 
graduated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Oxford  (B  A.,  1623; 
MA.,  1627);  was  lecturer  at  Earl's  Coin,  1627-30; 
was  silenced  for  non-conformity  by  Laud,  Dec.  16, 
1630;  became  lecturer  at  Towcester;  was  employed 
as  chaplain  and  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Richard 
Darly,  Buttercrambe,  Yorkshire,  for  a  year;  was 
pastor  at  Heddon,  Northumberland,  another  year, 
but  was  again  silenced,  1633;  and  sailed  for  America, 
Dec.,  1634,  but  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  put 
back.  He  had  to  hide  himself  lest  he  should  be 
taken,  but  finally,  July,  1635,  got  away,  and  landed 
at  Boston,  on  Oct.  3,  and  became  minister  at  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.,  1636,  till  his  death.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  founding  Harvard  College  and  secured  its 
location  at  Cambridge,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
synod  at  Cambridge  which  ended  the  Antinomian 
oontroversy.  In  learning,  piety,  spiritual  insight, 
and  practical  force  he  takes  a  first  rank  among  Puri- 
tan divines;  especially  exemplified  in  his  treatise, 
The  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  Opened  and  Applied 
(1659;  reprinted  Aberdeen,  1838  and  1853,  with 
biographical  preface  by  J.  Foote).  Li  all  he  is 
said  to  have  written  382  books  and  pamphlets, 
among  which  were  New  Englands  Lamentation  for 
Old  Englands  Present  Errours  and  Divisions  (1645); 
Certain  Select  Cases  Resolved  (1648) ;  The  Clear  Sun- 
shine of  the  Crospel  Breaking  Forth  upon  the  Indians 
in  New  England  (1646;  reprinted.  New  York,  1865) ; 
and  Theses  SaJbbaticce  (1649).  A  collective  edition 
of  his  works,  with  memoir  by  J.  A.  Albro  (originally 
published  Boston,  1847,  reproduced  in  Lives  of  the 
Chief  Fathers  of  New  England,  vol.  iv.,  Boston, 
1870),  was  published  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1853).  His 
Autobiography  was  published  in  Alexander  Young's 
Chronides  of  the  First  Planters  of  Mcusachusetts  Bay 
(Boston,  1846). 
Bibuooraprt:  Besides  the  AvtobioQraphy  and  the  memoir 

by  Albxo,  ut  sup..  cooBult:  A.  Whyte,  Tfumuu  Shepard; 

PHorim  Father  and  Founder  of  Harvard,    Hit  Spiritual 

Experience  and  Experimental  PreaeMno,  Edinbuxsh,  1909; 

Ootton  Mather.  Maanalia,  i.  380  sqq..  Hartford,  1865: 


W.  B.  Sprague,  Annate  of  the  American  Pulpit,  i.  69-68, 
New  York,  1869;  W.  Walker,  Creede  and  Platforme  of 
Conoregationaliem,  ib.  1893;  idem.  Ten  New  Bnoland 
Leadere,  ib.  1901;  A.  £.  Dunning,  Conoreoationaliete  in 
America,  ib.  1894;  DNB,  lii.  60-61. 

SHEPHERD  OF  HERMAS.     See  Hebmab. 

SHEPHERDS.  See  PAflroBAL  Life,  Hsbbew, 
III. 

SHERATON,  JAMES  PATERSON:  Canadian 
Anglican;  b.  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Nov.  29,  1841;  d. 
in  Toronto  Jan.  24,  1906.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  (A.B.,  1862),  and  re- 
ceived his  theological  training  at  the  University  of 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  and  privately  with 
the  bishop  of  Fredericton.  He  was  ordered  deacon 
in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in  the  following  year. 
After  being  a  missionary  at  Weldford,  Shediac,  and 
Petersville,  N.  B.,  successively  (1865-73),  he  was 
rector  of  St.  James',  Pictou,  N.  8.  (1874-77).  From 
1877  till  his  death  he  was  principal  and  professor  of 
Biblical  and  systematic  theology  in  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  and  after  1889  honorary  canon  of  St. 
Alban's  Cathedral,  Toronto. 

SHERLOCK,  RICHARD:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Oxton,  a  township  on  the  peninsula  of  Wirral 
(s.w.  of  Liverpool),  Cheshire,  Nov.  11,  1612;  d.  at 
Winwick  (17  m.  e.  of  Liverpool),  lAncaahire,  June  20, 
1689.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (M.A.,  1633).  Until 
1641  he  was  minister  of  small  parishes  in  Ireland; 
and  proceeded  to  Oxford  where  he  was  chaplain 
of  the  garrison  and  of  New  College,  1644-48.  He 
was  expelled  thence,  1648,  and  ejected  from  the 
curacy  of  CJassington,  1652,  owing  to  his  stanch 
Anglican  loyalism;  became  private  chaplain,  1652- 
1662 ;  and,  with  the  Restoration,  rector  of  Winwick, 
1662-^9.  In  controversy  with  the  Friends  he  pub- 
ished  The  Quakers  WUde  Questions  Objected  against 
the  Minivers  of  the  Oospd  and  many  Sacred  Gifts 
and  Offices  of  Rdigunif  with  Brief  Answers  (hereto. 
Together  with  a  Discourse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his 
Impressions  and  Workings  on  the  Souls  of  Men  (Lon- 
don, 1854).  His  main  work  was  Mercurius  Chris- 
tianus;  the  Practical  Christian,  a  Treatise  Explaining 
the  Duty  of  Setf-Examination  (1673  and  often;  the 
6th  ed.,  including  a  biography  by  his  nephew, 
Thomas  Wilson,  1713;  7th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Oxford, 
1841-44). 

Bibuographt:  Ck>nsult,  besides  the  life  by  Wilson,  ut  sup.: 
T.  D.  Whitaker,  Hietory  of  Richmondehire,  2  voli.,  Lon- 
don, 1823;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Enoland,  2  vob., 
ib.  1897;  DNB,  liL  02-03. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS:  Church  of  England, 
son  of  'V^^lliam  Sherlock;  b.  at  London  in  1678;  d. 
there  July  18, 1761.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1697;  M.A.,  1701);  was  master  of  the  Temple, 
1704-53;  became  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  1713; 
was  master  of  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  1714-19;  be- 
came dean  of  Chichester,  1715;  canon  of  Norwich, 
1719;  bishop  of  Bangor,  1727;  of  Salisbury,  1734; 
and  of  London,  1748.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Proph- 
ecy (I^ndon,  1725)  was  a  compendiimi  of  six  ser- 
mons against  the  Deists;  his  most  famous  work  was 
T?ie  Tryal  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  (1729,  and  often).    Besides  this  may  be  noted 
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his  Disooursea  Preached  at  Temple  Church  (4  vol*., 

1754-97;  6th  ed.,  5  vols.,  1772-75). 

Bibuoobapbt:  S.  NiooUa,  A  Strmon  Ptmch^d  .  ,  ,  onthe 
Death  of  Dr.  T.  Sherlock,  London.  1762;  D.  S.  WayUnd, 
A  Bioffraphical  Sketch  of  Biohop  Sherlock,  Derby,  1823; 
L.  Stephen.  HiH.  of  Engliah  Thought  in  the  18th  Century, 
paMun,  2  vob..  New  York.  1881  (very  fuU  and  worth  eon- 
suiting) ;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church  in  Bngland,  2  vols., 
London,  1807;  J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Helton,  The  Bno- 
U$h  Church  UriJhlSOO),  Sb,  1006;  DNB,  UL  03-4». 

SHERLOCK,  Wn«LIAM:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Southwark,  London,  about  1641;  d.  at  Hamp- 
stead,  London,  June  19,  1707.  He  was  educated  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1660;  M.A.,  1663); 
became  rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane,  Lon- 
don, 1669,  where  he  gained  fame  as  a  preacher  and 
attracted  attention  by  his  opposition  to  the  Puritans 
and  their  theology.  In  1681  he  became  prebendary 
at  St.  Paul's;  was  lecturer  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the- 
West;  became  master  of  the  Temple  in  1685;  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  1691 ;  and  rector  of  Therfield,  Hertford- 
shire, 1698.  Contending  imder  James  II.  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  and  passive  obedience, 
Case  of  Resistance  (London,  1684),  he  at  first  re- 
fused the  oath  at  the  Revolution,  but  desisted  from 
non-juring,  1690.  His  most  popular  work  was  A 
Practical  Discourse  concerning  Deaih  (1689 ;  28th  ed., 
1767).  With  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  and  Ever-blessed  Trinity  (1690),  he  plunged 
into  the  Socinian  controversy  of  the  time.  His 
position,  that  in  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity 
there  was  what  may  be  caUed  "a  mutual  self- 
consciousness,  a  consciousness  common  to  the 
three,"  and  that  therefore  the  three  are  essentially 
and  numerically  one,  brought  upon  him  the  irony 
and  invective  of  Robert  South  (q.v.),  and  the 
charge  of  tritheism  from  the  Socinians.  Among  his 
numerous  other  publications,  practical  and  contro- 
versial, the  most  frequently  republished  are,  A  ZXs- 
course  concerning  a  Future  Judgment  (1692),  and  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Divine  Providence  (1694). 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  devotes  over  eight 
pages  to  his  works  and  the  editions  of  them,  and  to 
the  replies,  satires,  and  controversial  pamphlets  they 
evoked. 

BiBUOGRAmr:  R.  Wallace,  AntUrinitarian  Biography ,  i. 
214-215,  London,  1850;  J.  Hunt,  Rdigioue  Thought  in 
England,  3  vols.,  ib.  1870-73;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Church 
in  England,  2  vols.,  ib.  1807;  W.  H.  Button.  The  Eng- 
Hah  Church  USS6-17H),  ib.  1003;  J.  H.  Overton  and 
F.  Helton,  The  Englieh  Church  {1714-1800),  ib.  1006; 
DNB,  lii.  05-07. 

SHERWOOD,  JAMES  MANNDIG:  Presbyterian; 
b.  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 1814;  d.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1890.  He  was  educated  mainly  by 
private  tutors;  was  pastor  at  New  Windsor,  N.  Y., 
1835-40;  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  1840-45;  Bloomfield,  N. 
J.,  1852-58;  editor  of  Nationol  Preacher,  1846-49; 
Biblical  Repository t  1847-51;  Eclectic  Magazine, 
1864-71;  foimder  and  editor  of  Hours  ai  Home, 
1865-69;  editor  Presbyterian  Review,  1863-71; 
Presbyterian  Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review,  1872- 
1878;  Homiletic  Review,  from  Sept.,  1883;  also  of 
the  Missumary  Review,  He  was  extensively  en- 
gaged as  a  reader  of  manuscripts  for  publishing 
houses,  and  critically  noticed  for  the  press  several 
thousand  volumes,  chiefly  in  the  reviews  of  the 
country.    He  was  the  author  of  Plea  for  the  Old 


Foundations  (New  York,  1856);  The  Lamb  in  tkf 
Midst  of  the  Throne  (1883);  editor  of  Memoirt,  and 
two  volumes  of  Sermons  of  Ichabod  Spencer  (1&55;; 
David  Brainerd's  Memoirs,  with  notes  and  estima- 
tion of  his  life  and  character  (1884). 

SHIBLDS,  CHARLES  WOODRUFF:  Educstor 
and  author;  b.  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Apr.  4,  1825; 
d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Apr.  26, 1904.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1844 ;  and  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1847;  became  pas- 
tor at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  1849;  of  Second 
Church,  Philadelphia,  1850;  professor  of  harmony 
of  science  and  revealed  religion  in  the  College  of  Xer 
Jersey,  1866;  and,  in  addition,  professor  of  modfrn 
history,  1871,  which  professorship  he  soon  resigncHi 
His  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  the  har- 
mony of  science  and  religion,  the  first  of  its  kind. 
was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  Pkilosoj^ia 
Ultima  (see  below),  in  which  he  expounded  an 
academic  scheme  of  irenical  studies  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  religion  and  science.  In  his  lectures  and 
writings  he  stood  for  the  restoration  of  theology,  as 
a  science  of  religion,  to  its  true  philosophical  pogitioo 
in  a  university  system  of  culture,  as  distingui^^hcd 
from  the  clerical  or  sectarian  system  of  education, 
and  the  placing  of  philosophy  as  an  imipire  between 
science  and  religion  as  embracing  without  invading 
their  distinct  provinces.  This  view  was  set  forth  in 
Rdigion  and  Science  in  their  Relation  to  Philosophy 
(New  York,  1875).  The  final  philosophy,  or  science 
of  sciences  to  come,  is  to  be  reached  inductively 
from  the  collective  intelligence  of  men  working 
through  successive  generations,  Philosophia  Ultima 
(Philadelphia,  1861;  rev.  and  enlarged  ed.,  vol.  i., 
Historical  and  Critical  Introduction  on  the  Final 
Philosophy  as  Issuing  from  the  Harmony  of  Sdena 
and  Religion;  vol.  ii..  History  of  the  Sciences  and  the 
Logic  of  the  Sciences;  vol.  iii.,  Scientific  Problems  of 
Religion  and  the  Christian  Evidences  of  the  Physicd 
and  Psychical  Sciences,  New  York,  1905).  As  a 
Presbyterian  he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Presbyterian  prayer-book  of 
1661  for 'optional  use  by  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions, and  published  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  fis 
Amended  by  the  Presbyterian  Divines  (Philadelphia, 
1864),  with  an  appendix  entitled  Lilurgia  Bxpurgaia 
(1864).  His  irenicism  also  contemplated  a  chureh 
unity  on  a  liturgical  basis,  looking  toward  an  ul- 
timate organic  reunion  of  Presbyterianism,  Con- 
gregationalism, and  Episcopalianism  in  what  he 
termed  the  American  Protestant  Cathoh'c  Church. 
His  writings  on  this  theme  created  intense  interest: 
Essays  on  Christian  Unity  (1885) ;  The  Historic  Epis- 
copate (New  York,  1894);  The  United  Church  of  the 
United  States  (1895);  axkd  Church  Unity  (1896).  In 
1898  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

SHIITAR.    See  BABTLomA,  I. 

SHIITTO.    See  Japan,  II.,  1. 

SHIPLEY,  ORBY:  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at 
Twyford  House  (9  m.  n.e.  of  Southampton)  July 
1,  1832.  He  received  his  education  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1854;  M.A.,  1857); 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
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which  he  remained  until  1878,  when  he  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  has  been  a 
prolific  literary  worker,  being  especially  interested  in 
devotional  literature  and  in  religious  poetry.  Thus 
he  has  edited  Lms  of  Granada's  CourueU  on  HolinesB 
of  Life  (London,  1862);  J.  B.  E.  Avrillon's  Euchar- 
istic  MedUations  for  a  Month  (1862)  and  AvrUlon  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1866);  D.  Bourdaloue's  Spirittud 
Exercises  (1868);  A.  de  Guevara's  Mysteries  of 
Mount  Calvary  (1868);  A.  Stafford's  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (1869);  Ignatius  of  Loyola's  Spiri- 
tual Exercises  (1870) ;  and  T.  Carre's  Sv>eet  Thoughts 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  (1889).  Of  liturgical  works  he 
has  edited,  among  others,  Eucharistic  LitanieSf  from 
AneiefU  Sources  (1860),  The  Daily  Sacrifice  (1861), 
and  The  Divine  Liturgy  (1863),  combining  these  in 
one  (1868) ;  The  Liturgies  of  1549  and  1662  (1868) ; 
and  The  Ritual  of  (he  Altar  (1870) .  In  religious  poet- 
ry he  has  edited  Lyra  Eucharistica  (1863);  Lyra 
Messianica  (1864);  Lyra  Mystica  (1865);  Annus 
Sandus  (1884);  and  Carmina  Mariana  (2  vols., 
1893-1902).  In  the  way  of  collections  of  essays  he 
has  put  forth  The  Church  afid  the  World  (3  vols., 
186&-68);  Tracts  for  the  Day  (1867);  A  Glossary  of 
Ecclesiastical  Terms  (1872);  Ecdesiasiical  Reform 
(1873);  Studies  in  Modem  Problems  (1874);  and 
TruO^ulness  and  Ritualism  (1879-80).  Independ- 
ently he  has  published  Six  Short  Sermons  on  Sin 
(1867);  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (1871);  Secxdar 
Judgments  in  Spiritual  Matters  (1871);  A  Theory 
about  Sin  in  RelaHon  to  Some  Facts  of  DaUy  Life 
0875);  and  Pnnciples  of  the  Faith  (1879). 

SHIPP,  ALBBRT  MIC  A  J  AH:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal (South);  b.  in  Stokes  County,  N.  C,  Jan.  15, 
1819;  d.  at  his  home  in  Biarlboro  County,  S.  C,  near 
C^ieraw,  June  27,  1887.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1840;  entered  the 
ministry,  1841;  became  president  of  Greenborough 
Female  College,  N.  C,  1847;  professor  of  history  and 
French  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1849; 
president  of  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg  Court- 
House,  S.  C,  1859;  professor  of  exegetical  and 
Biblical  theology  in  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1874 ;  and  dean  of  the  theological  faculty,  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1882.  He  origi- 
nated the  policy  of  Biblical  chairs  for  teaching  the 
Bible  to  the  whole  body  of  students  in  all  Methodist 
institutions  of  learning,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
advocates  of  Biblical  institutes  for  the  education 
of  preachers  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(South).  He  wrote  The  History  of  Methodism  in 
South  Carolina  (Nashville,  1882). 

SHISHAK.  See  Eotft,  I.  3,  §  3;  Jbboboam; 
and  RAhoboam. 

SHORE,  THOMAS  TEIGNMOUTH:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  Dublin  Dec.  28,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (B.A.,  1861), 
and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1865  and  ordained  priest 
in  1866.  He  was  curate  of  St.  Jude's,  Chelsea  (1865- 
1867),  St.  Paul's,  Kensington  (1867-69),  and  St. 
Peter's,  Vere  Street,  London  (1869-70),  and  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Mildred's,  Lee  (1870-73),  and  of 
Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair,  London  (1873-90). 
Since  1901  he  has  been  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 
He  was  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen  in  1878-81 


and  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1881-1901,  and  since 
1901  he  has  been  chaplidn  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
He  was  religious  instructor  to  the  three  daughters 
of  King  Edward  VII.  In  theology  he  is  a  Broad 
churchman  of  the  type  of  Maurice  (whose  curate  he 
was  at  St.  Peter's)  and  Kingsley.  He  has  ^-ritten 
Some  Difficulties  of  Belief  (London,  1877);  The  Life 
of  the  World  to  Come  (1878);  St,  George  for  England 
(1882);  Worcester  Cathedral  (1899);  and  Auricular 
Confession  and  the  Church  of  England  (1899),  besides 
preparing  the  volume  on  I  Corinthiiuis  for  Bishop 
EUicott's  Commentary  (1883)  and  on  Prayer  for  the 
series  of  Helps  to  Belief  (1886),  of  which  he  is  the 
editor. 

SHORTHAND  AND  CHURCH  HISTORY.  See 
Stbnographt. 

SHOWBREAD.     See  Tkmflb. 

SHUCKFORD,  SAMUEL:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Norwich  about  1694;  d.  at  London  July  14, 
1754.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1716;  M.A.,  1720);  was  curate  of  Shelton, 
Norfolk,  1722-46;  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  from 
1738;  and  rector  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street, 
London.  He  was  the  author  of  the  famous  work, 
The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  World  Con- 
nected from  the  Creation  o/  the  World  to  the  Dissolur 
tion  o/  the  Assyrian  Empire  at  the  Death  of  Sardana- 
palus,  and  to  the  Dedension  of  the  Kingdoms  ofJudah 
and  Israel  under  the  Reigns  of  Ahaz  and  Pekah  (2 
vols.,  1727;  rev.  ed.  by  J.  T.  Wheeler,  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1858).  This  was  intended  to  supplement  Hum- 
phrey Prideaux's  Connectiont  but  was  finished  only 
to  the  death  of  Joshua. 
BnuooRAPHT:   DNB,  lii.  168,  where  referenoee  are  siveo 

to  soatttfed  notioee. 

SHUEY,  sha'i,  WILLIAM  JOHN:  United  Breth- 
ren in  Christ;  b.  at  Miamisburg,  O.,  Feb.  9,  1827. 
He  was  educated  at  the  academy,  Springfield,  O.; 
was  pastor  at  Lewisburg,  O.,  1849-51,  Cincinnati, 
1851-59;  Dayton,  O.,  1860-62;  presiding  elder, 
1862-64;  and  a  member  of  the  publishing  house  at 
Dayton,  O.,  1864-97,  retiring  in  the  last-named  year. 
In  1855  he  Was  engaged  in  &e  planting  of  a  mission 
near  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. 

SHUSHAH:  The  Biblical  name  for  the  place 
now  known  as  Sus  or  Shush  in  southwest  Persia, 
anciently  the  capital  of  Elam,  east  of  Babylonia. 
The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name  is  Sousa,  agreeing 
with  the  ordinary  name  Susa,  Elamitic  Shushun, 
Assyr,  Shushan,  The  Greeks  called  the  country  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  Susiana,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  679,  New 
York,  1875)  it  was  called  Kissia.  Descendants,  ap- 
parently of  the  inhabitants  of  Shushan,  who  had 
been  transported  to  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  king, 
are  spoken  of  as  Susanchites  (Ezra  iv.  19).  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  situated  either  on  the  river 
Ukeus  (Dan.  viii.  2;  cf.  Pliny  vi.  27)  or  the  Choaspes 
or  Kherka  (Herodotus,  v.  49).  Disputes  about  the 
location  with  reference  to  these  rivers  would  prob- 
ably be  solved  were  the  canal  system:  of  the  early 
period  well  known.  The  Choaspes  forked  twenty 
miles  above  Susa,  but  connecting  canals  probably 
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ran  so  a«  to  make  reconcilable  the  variant  accounts 
of  its  location.  The  ruins  which  mark  the  site  are 
located  in  40^  48'  east  kmgitude  and  22^  W  north 
latitude. 

Mention  of  the  city  possibly  appears  as  early  as 
c.  2400  B.C.  under  the  name  Sets,  Sisa,  or  Susun 
(probably  meaning  *^  the  old  **  city,  which  suggests 
that  it  was  already  a  place  of  considerable  antiq- 
uity). In  2275  (if  the  report  of  Asshurbanipal  be 
accepted)  its  long  Kudur-nantundi  invaded  Baby- 
lon and  carried  away  from  Erech  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  Nana  (Ishtar;  see  Babylonia,  VI.,  1,  §  1). 
In  the  period  of  their  era  of  conquests  the  Assyrians 
repeatedly  invaded  Elam,  and  about  640  Asshur- 
banipal captured  the  city,  recovered  the  image 
which  (as  he  says)  was  carried  away  1,635  years 
earlier,  removed  an  mmesnm  treasure,  and  trans- 
planted some  of  the  people  to  Samaria.  Under  the 
Persian  rule  it  became  the  winter  residence,  per- 
haps the  chief  capital,  of  the  Achsmenides  (cf. 
Xenophon,  Cyropcidia,  VUI.,  vi.  22;  Herodotus, 
ill.  30,  65,  70).  The  plot  of  the  book  of  Esther  is 
laid  there  in  this  period,  and  the  story  implies  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Jews.  Alexander  took 
the  city  in  330,  and  is  said  to  have  found  gold  and 
silver  amounting  in  value  to  sixty  million  dollars, 
together  with  great  treasures  in  art,  including  the 
Praxitelean  bronse  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton,  liberators  of  Athens.  Under  the  Seleucid® 
(q.v.)  the  city  lost  importance,  which  it  regained  to 
some  extent  during  the  later  reigns  of  the  Arsacid® 
down  to  226  a.d.  Then  it  declined,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  640.  It  practically  disap- 
peared from  history  after  this  and  was  heard  of  only 
at  intervals. 

The  era  of  exploration  was  opened  by  W.  K. 
Loftus  in  1852,  when  trenches  were  dug,  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  found  at  the 
base  of  certain  columns  bearing  the  names  of  three 
kings  named  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Darius,  as  well  as 
the  divine  names  Ahuramasda,  AnaitiB,  and  Mithra. 
Marcel  Dieulafoy  in  1885  was  enabled  to  reopen 
excavations  there  through  the  aid  of  a  French  physi- 
cian at  the  Persian  court  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  government.  This  series  oif  explora- 
tion resulted  in  the  uncovering  of  part  of  the  palace 
and  other  structures,  and  in  settling  the  topograph- 
ical details  of  the  city.  Other  results  were  ^e  re- 
covery of  features  of  art  and  architecture  of  great 
beauty  and  uniqueness,  including  the  pillars  with 
capitals  of  bulls'  heads,  three  great  porticoes  and 
the  hall  of  columns,  the  f  riese  of  lions,  and  that  of 
archers  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  still  later  explora- 
tion under  J.  de  Morgan  resulted  (1001-02)  in  the 
discovery  of  the  now  famous  Code  of  Hammurabi 
(see  Hammukabi  and  his  Oode). 

Bibuoobapht:  W.  K.  Loftus,  Trwni^  and  Reaearehm  in 
ChdUUa  and  Sutiana,  pp.  343  sqq..  London  and  New  York. 
1857;  F.  DelitsMh.  Wo  lag  daa  Paradieat  Leipsic.  1881; 
Mme.  Jane  Dieulafoy,  La  Per»e^  la  ChaldSe,  H  U  Sunane, 
Paris,  1887;  M.  Dieulafoy,  VAH  ant%q%te  de  la  Pent,  Paris. 
1889;  idem.  VAcropoU  de  la  .Sum.  ib.  1800;  J.  F.  Mo- 
Curdy,  Hittory,  Prophecy  and  the  MonumenU,  i.  125-126, 
ii.  371-372.  385,  New  York,  1896;  J.  de  Morgan.  Deleffa- 
tion  en  Peree,  vol.  ii.,  Paris.  1901:  B.  T.  Evetts.  New 
lAoht  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  ohap.  iz..  New 
York.  n.  d.t  and  Rawlinaon's  Herodohte  (consult  the 
Index). 


SUM  AHD  LAOS:  The  kingdom  of  Siam  indodfli 
an  irregular  stretch  of  territory  in  southeastern  Asia, 
bounded  by  British  Burma  on  the  west,  the  French 
colonies  of  Cambodia,  Anam,  and  TonJong  oo  the 
northeast,  and  extending  through  move  than  half  d 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  souUl  The  area  is  esti- 
mated at  about  195,000  square  miles,  and  the  go- 
eral  physical  features  of  the  country  include  a  roo^ 
upland  in  the  narih  and  two  river  vaUeya  betweea 
high  mountain  ranges  extending  toward  the  south. 
The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and  in  their  lower  por- 
ti<Mis  the  rivoB  traverse  immense  alluvial  pbins 
which  are  to  a  considerable  degree  overflowed  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  resulting  in  great  fertility  d 
thesoU.  The  streams  are  only  measurably  navi^bk 
inasmuch  as  they  are  frequently  broken  by  impids. 
The  climate  is  tropical,  though  lees  torrid  than  that 
of  South  India,  and  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
seasons  of  about  equal  lengUi,  the  rainy  season  ex- 
tending from  May  to  Oct^)^',  and  the  dry  season 
covering  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  population  is  estimated  at  about  6,<{86,S46, 
and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Shan  race,  about  1 ,000,000 
being  Chinese,  Burmese,  and  others.  The  Sian  pop- 
ulation again  is  divided  betweoi  the  ^aooeee,  oc- 
cupying the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  Laos,  who  are  found  in  the  north  or  hill  country. 
The  Siamese  are  the  more  polished  and  agreeable  is 
manners,  the  Laos  the  more  uncultured,  but  more 
sturdy  and  virile.  The  government  is  an  abeohite 
m(msjt:hy,  although  under  the  late  king,  Qiuls- 
longkom,  it  became  noted  for  its  liberality  and 
83rmpathy  with  aggressive  modem  improvements. 
Like  other  Asiatic  countries,  Siam  has  suffered  from 
the  aggression  of  European  powers.  The  western 
coast  was  surrendered  to  the  Burmese  and  subse- 
quently to  England.  The  French  colonies  on  the 
east  encroached  gradually  upon  the  toritory  of  the 
Mekong  river  until  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  kingdom  would  continue  intact.  At  present  the 
entire  kingdom  is  practically  divided  up  betweea 
England  and  France,  In  so-called  ^h^es  of  in- 
fluence, England  holding  the  general  control  of  the 
northern  Malay  peninsula  of  the  territory  bordering 
on  Burma,  wldle  France  claims  a  corresponding  in- 
fluence along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mekong. 

There  are  few  cities  of  importance,  Bankok,  the 
capital,  being  practically  the  only  <me  widely  known. 
The  dominant  religion,  especially  in  the  southen 
section,  is  Buddhism,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  pur- 
est form  of  that  faith  except  perhaps  that  in  Ceykm. 
In  no  other  country  is  it  so  completely  identified 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  There  is  scaredy  a 
family  but  is  represented  by  at  least  one  men^ 
in  the  priesthood,  and  not  only  its  oeremonies  but 
the  social  life  and  pleasures  are  under  the  control  or 
auspices  of  the  temples,  while  monasteries  and 
pagodas  with  their  vast  number  of  priests  are  in  evi- 
dence on  every  hand.  In  a  measurable  degree 
throughout  Siam  proper,  and  especially  in  the  hiO 
country  to  the  ncMth,  demon  worship  is  prevalent  a 
form  of  the  Shamanism  which  is  found  throufdKiiit 
Asia  and  Africa.  While  brutal,  especially  in  its  ter- 
rifying power  and  in  its  relation  to  disease,  it  is  not 
as  fatal  to  vigor  of  life  and  thought  as  the  Buddhisn 
of  the  south^  portion,  and  is  more  easily  overeooe 
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I    by  Christian  influences,  particularly  as  they  ap- 
[    proach  it  through  the  medium  of  medical  aid. 

The  first  missionary  effort  in  Siam  was  in  1828, 
\    when  Dr.  Karl  Friedrich  August  Gutslaff  (d.  1851)  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  visited  Bankok 
with  the  special  purpose  of  seeking  an  entrance  to 
China.  Through  his  representations,  David  Abeel  of 
the  American  Board  came  to  that  city  in  1830,  but 
the  first  effective  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Daniel 
Beach  Bradley,  Rev.  Jesse  Caswell  of  the  American 
Board,  and  Rev.  William  Dean  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.     Dean's  work,  chiefly 
among  the  Chinese,  Dr.  Bradley's  medical  work,  and 
particularly  the  influence  of  Mr.  Caswell,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king  as  tutor  of  his  son,  the  late 
king  of  Siam,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  successful 
Ubors  of  succeeding  years  when  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  1848  entered  the  country  and  the  American 
Board  withdrew,  preferring  to  put  its  strength  into 
other  fields.    The  early  work  was  not  productive  of 
specific  results,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the 
first  convert  was  baptised.   Three  years  later  a  new 
station  was  opened  to  the  south  at  Petchaburee, 
and  shortly  after  a  tour  of  exploration  into  the  Laos 
states  resulted  in  the  establishment,  in  1867,  of 
mission  work  at  Chieng  Mai  on  the  river  MeFIng, 
about  500  miles  north  of  Bankok.    From  the  be- 
ginning this  work  gave  promise  of  great  success,  and 
numerous  stations  have  been  established.    Medical 
work  was  begun  in  1875,  and  three  years  later  a 
boarding-school  for  girls  was  opened,  and  one  for 
boys  in  1888.    As  the  work  among  the  distinctively 
Siamese  Laos  tribes  has  progressed,  there  has  come 
'  to  be  a  feeling  that  through  them  the  Shan  tribes  to 
the  east  and  north  mi^t  probably  be  readied. 
Under  French  law  no  missionary  effort  can  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  province  of  Tonking,  but  the  members 
of  the  Laos  churches,  as  they  cross  the  border  for 
business,  are  constantly  coming  into  relationB  with 
the  pe(^le  and  are  carrying  the  Gospel  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Christians  did  in  ^e  first  cen- 
tury.   Of  late  3rears  the  work  in  Siam  proper  has 
taken  a  new  start  and  has  met  with  greater  success. 
A  o(»isiderable  amount  of  shore  work  is  done  by 
means  of  a  vessel  that  touches  at  the  different  ports 
on  the  extended  coast  line,  and  from  these  points 
into  the  interior  the  influences  are  rapidly  spreading. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  mission  work  in  this  king- 
dom is  that  it  is  entirely  under  the  care  of  one  or- 
ganisation, the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.  There  is  thus  not  only  a  unity  which  is  lacking 
in  other  fields,  but  a  freedom  from  intervention  and 
disintegrating  influences.   The  statistics  of  the  work 
for  the  year  1908-09  are  as  follows:   Siam:  Stations, 
7;  missionaries,  37  (10  ordained,  6  medical,  1  lay, 
14  married  women,  6  single  women) ;  native  helpers, 
41  (1  ordained  preacher);   churches,  9;   communi- 
cants, 580;  schools,  8;    pupils,  660;    in  Sunday- 
schools,  805;  contributions,  $24,225.   Laos:  stations, 
5;  missionaries,  47  (16  ordajned,  7  medical,  20  mar- 
ried women,  4  single  women);   native  helpers,  92 
(5  ordained  preachers);   churches,  18;   communi- 
cants, 3,494;  schools,  27;  pupils,  781;  in  Sunday- 
schools,  2,843;   contributions  (incomplete),  $11,369. 
Total:  stations,  12;  miswonariee,  84;  native  helpers, 


133;  churches,  27;  communicants,  4,074;  schools, 
35;  pupils,  1,441;  in  Sunday-schoob,  3,648;  con- 
tributions, $35,594.  Edwin  M.  Bubs. 

Modem  exploration  shows  that  the  Shan  race  has 
spread  in  China  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  north- 
ward as  far  as  25^  north  latitude,  westward  as  far  as 
the  Selwin  River,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwantung.  So  that  over  an  area  of  400,000 
square  miles  the  predominant  element  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  Laos.  This  involves  the  fact  that  on  a 
most  conservative  estimate  five  millions  of  Laos  arQ 
living  in  southern  China,  and  raises  the  total  of  the 
race  to  about  twelve  millions  using  the  Laos  lan- 
guage. This  fact  is  of  importance  for  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  literature  in  that  tongue. 

BnuoGBAPHT:  E.  Yoang,  TA«  Kinodom  of  the  Tdhw  Robe: 
Skekkee  of  the  domeetie  and  relioiouM  RUee  of  the  Siameee, 
London,  1898;  P.  A.  Tbompeon,  Lotue  Land;  AeeowU  of 
the  Country  and  the  People  of  Southern  Siam,  ib.  1900; 
C.  Gutdaff,  AueftihHieher  Bericht  von  eeinem  dreitfArigen 
AufenthaU  in  Siam,  Elberfeld.  1838;  J.  B.  PaUflgoiz. 
Deecnption  du  royawne  Thai  ou  Siam,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1854; 
Sir  John  Bowrinc,  Kinodom  and  People  of  Siam,  2  vols., 
London,  1857;  Mn.  F.  R.  Feudge,  Baetem  Side;  or,  mio" 
eionary  Life  in  Siam,  Philadelphia,  1871;  B.  Taylor, 
Siam,  New  York,  1881;  Siam  and  Laoe  ae  Seen  by  our 
American  Mieeionariee,  Philadelphia,  1884;  A.  R.  Col- 
€j^ibo\m.  Among  the  iSAoim,  London,  1885;  Miv  M.  L.  Cort, 
Siam,  New  York,  1880;  H.  W.  Smith,  Pipe  Yeore  in  Siam, 
1891-M,  2  vok.,  il>.  1898;  J.  O.  D.  CampbeU,  Siam  in 
the  90th  Century,  London.  1902;  Lillian  J.  Curtis,  Laoe  of 
North  Siam,  Philadelphia,  1903;  A.  Wright  and  O.  T. 
Breakspear,  Twentieth  Century  Impreeeione  of  Siam.  Ite 
Hietory,  People,  Commerce,  Induelriee  and  Reeo%ireee, 
London,  1909;  J.  H.  Freeman,  An  Oriental  Land  of  the 
Free;  or  Life  and  Mieeion  Work  among  the  Laoe  of  Siam, 
Burma,  China,  and  Indo  China,  Philadelphia,  1910;  P.  A. 
Thompson,  Siam;  an  Account  of  the  Country  and  the  Peo^ 
pU,  Boston,  1911. 

SIBBBS»sibs  (SIBBS,  SIBS),  RICHARD:  Puri- 
tan; b.  at  Tostock  (33  m.  e.  of  Cambridge),  Suffolk, 
1577;  d.  at  Gray's  Inn,  London,  July  5,  1635.  He 
was  sucoessiyely  student  and  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge 
(BA.,  1509;  M.A.,  1602;  B.D.,  1610);  preacher  of 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  1617-26;  master  of  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  from  1626;  and  perpetual  curate 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  from  1633.  His  best- 
known  works  are,  The  Bruised  Reede  andSmoaking 
Flax  (Lcmdon,  1630),  to  which  Richard  Baxter  owed 
his  ocmversioir;  The  SauTs  Conflict  (leSS);  The  Re- 
turning Backdider  (1639);  and  A  Learned  Cam' 
mentary  upon  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Second  Epiede 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  CorinthianSt  ed.  Thomas  Manton 
(1655).  His  literary  activity  was,  however,  much 
more  extensive  than  this,  thirty-three  titles  <k  books 
and  sermons  being  known,  ffis  Complete  Works 
were  published  with  memoir  by  A.  B.  Grosart  (6 
vols.,  186^^). 

BnuooBAPHT:  Bendee  the  principal  memoir  by  OitMait* 
the  reader  may  eonault  the  Life  by  E.  Middletoo,  in  9th 
ed.  of  TA«  Bruieed  Reeds,  London.  1806;  that  in  a  new 
ed.  of  Sibbes't  DMne  Meditatione,  Newport,  1799  (ed. 
G.  Btuder);  and  one  by  8.  Clarke  in  The  Soulee  Confiitt, 
Qla«ow,  1768.  Also:  T.  Fuller,  HieL  of  the  Worthiee  of 
En^and,  ed.  J.  Fuller,  4  parte,  London,  1662;  Samuel 
Clark.  Liieee  of  Tkirtytwo  BngHeh  Divinee,  8d  ed.,  ib.  1670; 
B.  Brooke,  Livee  of  the  Puritane,  iL  416  iqq.,  ib.  1813; 
DNB,  m,  183-184. 

SIBBL,  sail>el,  KASPAR:  Dutch  Reformed; 
b.  at  Unterfoarmen  (a  part  of  Barmen,  26  m.  d.  of 
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Cologne)  June  9,  1590;  d.  at  Deventer,  Holland, 
Jan.  1,  1658.  He  was  educated  at  Herbom,  Siegen, 
and  Leyden,  and,  after  preaching  to  various  congre- 
gations, was  called,  in  1609,  to  be  minister  of  the 
churches  of  Randerath  and  Geilcnkirchen  in  the 
principality  of  Jttlich,  the  oversight  of  the  church  at 
Linnich  soon  being  added  to  his  duties.  Sibel  met 
with  extraordinary  success  at  Randerath,  where  he 
labored  exposed  to  considerable  personal  peril  from 
the  attempts  of  Roman  Catholics  to  regain  their 
position.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Reformed  con- 
vention at  DQren  (Aug.  17,  1610)  to  organiie  the 
first  general  synod  of  the  lower  Rhine  (see  Re- 
formed [Dutch]  Church)  ;  and  later  was  deputised 
to  attend  the  other  synods.  He  accepted  in  1611  a 
call  to  jQlich,  where,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
duties,  he  had  to  minister  to  the  Protestants  In  the 
surrounding  district,  while  during  an  outbreak  of  the 
plague  he  proved  himself  a  true  pastor  in  the  face 
of  death.  In  1617,  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to 
Holland,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Deventer,  especially 
as  he  realized  that  the  strife  then  raging  in  jQlich- 
Cleve-Berg  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  long  civil  war 
which  was  to  devastate  Germany.  At  Deventer  he 
found  himself  in  his  element,  and  his  influence 
quickly  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  He 
took  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  Synod  o^  Dort, 
to  which  he  was  a  deputy;  and  at  his  instance  the 
estates  of  Overyssel  approved  the  canons  of  Dort 
and  rejected  the  five  Arminian  articles.  Still  more 
important  was  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
conmiittee  for  the  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Bible  proposed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  As  one  of 
the  revisers,  he  was  chosen  vice-secretary  of  the 
board  of  revision,  which  sat  for  eleven  months  in 
Leyden,  and  for  three  years  he  essentially  furthered 
the  work.  He  was  active  also  in  providing  capable 
teachers  for  the  school  in  Deventer,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintained  close  relations  with  his  na- 
tive country,  inducing  the  states  general  to  threaten 
reprisals  against  any  interference  with  Protestant 
services  in  Jtllich-Berg,  and  otherwise  aiding  his 
coreligionists. 

In  1647  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  forced  Sibel  to  retire 
from  active  life.  As  a  preacher  he  enjoyed  high 
reputation,  being  known  as  the  Chrysostom  of  his 
locality,  and  his  sermons  up  to  1644  were  collected 
under  the  title  of  Caspari  Sibelii  opera  theologica  (5 
parts,  Amsterdam,  1644).  In  homiletics,  while  he 
paid  due  regard  to  form  and  arrangement,  he  was 
especially  concerned  with  the  subject  matter.  He 
was  also  much  given  to  exposition  of  a  passage  in 
a  sermon  series.  Among  his  other  works,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  his  MedUationes  cote- 
cheticoB  (4  parts,  Amsterdam,  1646-50)  and  of  his 
autobiographical  Historica  narratio  de  curricido 
totitui  viUg  ei  peregrinaiionU  mea,  of  which  two  manu- 
script volumes  are  preserved  in  the  Deventer  library 
(the  part  before  1609  ed.  L.  Scheibe,  in  Festschrift 
zur  Feier  des  dreihundertjdhrigen  Beatehens  der  .  .  . 
lateinischen  Schtde  zu  EJberfdd,  Elberfeld,  1893). 

(Eduard  Simons.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Besides  the  autobiographical  Hiticriea 
narraHo^  ut  sup.,  consult  ADB.  vol.  xxxjv.:  ZeiUchrift  det 
Berg.  OetehichUvereins,  vol.  xxviii  (by  W,  Haiiees,  on  Bl- 
btrfdder  Kirchen)  and  also  vol.  iv  (by  Bouterwek,  on  Dm 
l2«/ormaKon  in  Wvjfpertkal), 


SIBTL»  SmYLUHE  BOOKS. 

Tbe  Greek  Sibyls  (|  1). 

Lists  of  Sibyls  (i  2). 

Jewish-Ohristian  Sibylline  Wdtinci  Q  t>. 

Book  iii.  (t  4). 

Use  of  Older  ICatezial  (|  6). 

Intioduction  to  Book  iiL  (i  6). 

Books  i.-ii.  (t  7). 

Books  iv..  v.,  viii.  (t  8). 

Books  vi.,  vii.,  xi.-xiv.  (i  0). 

Other  CoUeetions  (t  10). 

Among  the  productions  of  late  Jewish  and  early 
Chrifltian  literature  the  Sibylline  Oracles  hi^t 
special  interest  because  of  their  manifold  relatk'r5 
with  the  Roman-Greek  system  of  oracles.  The  sil>}  .- 
of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  were  prophete<«- 
who,  now  here,  now  there,  uttered  th-r 
z.  The  denunciatory  predictioxis,  of  whi^l 
Greek  what  remains,  however,  is  but  th-* 
Sibyls.  dying  echoes  of  the  former  activity 
Tliere  were  possibly  in  Greece  in  th- 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.  Cbssandra-lVf 
figures  uttering  from  city  to  city  their  dread  proph- 
ecies to  the  terror  of  men;  the  home  of  this  art  seem 
to  have  been  Asia  Minor,  the  earliest  reports  in- 
plying  E>ythrea  and  Samos  as  the  centers.  Late: 
reports  know  of  a  Delphian  sibyl,  a  sister  of  Apoilo 
named  Artemis.  In  Rome  the  sibyl  came  only  at  t h^ 
end  of  the  regal  period  from  the  Greek  co]od>* 
of  southern  Italy.  The  oriental  sibyls  become  kno*^ 
first  after  Alexander,  mainly  in  Asia  Minor,  vbr* 
East  and  West  met  and  women's  part  in  religion  x(x« 
prominent.  But  all  knowledge  of  these  character^ 
is  dim  and  vague;  they  appear  as  prophetesses,  n»^ 
as  personalities,  and  gave  their  name  to  a  lars^ 
pseudonymous  literature  in  the  apocalyptic  peii.^i 
of  Jewish  development. 

The  earliest  writer  to  give  the  names  of  a  series  of 

sibyls  is  Heraclides  Ponticus  (cited  by  Clement  d 

Alexandria,  Strom.y  I.,  xxi.,  A  NF,  ii.  325),  who  speab 

of  a  Phrygian-Delphian  sibyl  Aitemis 

a.  Lists     and    a    Heraclean  called   Herophile. 

of  Sibyls.  I^ater  the  list  of  sibyls  grows,  and  the } 
are  known  at  Delphi,  Erythrea,  Sard> 
and  Cumae,  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  (utsup.: 
speaks  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Roman  sibyl;  Sui<k^ 
knows  of  nine;  Varro  notes  ten:  a  Persian,  ft 
Libyan,  a  Delphian,  a  Cimmerian  (in  Italy),  the 
Erythrean,  the  Samian,  the  Cunuean  (Amalthea*. 
the  Hellespontian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtise 
named  Albunea.  To  this  Varronian  catalogue  there 
are  a  number  of  witnesses,  e.g.,  Lactantius  (Insti- 
tutes, I.,  vi.,  ANF,  vii.  15-16;  worth  consulting)  and 
Isidore  of  Seville  (in  his  Originum  .  .  .  Zi&rt,  MIl^ 
viii.),  as  well  as  a  series  of  later  authorities.  Scsf^ 
of  the  lists  contain  variations,  however,  notably  th&s 
by  an  anonymous  writer  who  composed  an  int^odu^ 
tion  to  the  collection  of  the  Jewish-Oiristian  Sib>i 
line  Books  (i.-viii.)  and  that  in  a  series  of  excerpri 
of  the  fifth  century  known  as  the  "TQbingpa 
Theosophy.''  The  report  of  Pausanias  regardir^ 
the  sibyls  (X.,  xii.)  has  especial  interest,  repreaeDt- 
mg  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  pn^  I- 
etesses  to  four,  vis.,  the  Libyan,  Herophile  :•' 
whom  he  refers  all  reports  regarding  the  Grp^k 
sibyls),  the  Cumsean  whom  he  names  Demo,  a^i 
the  Hebrew-Babylonian-Egyptian  whom  he  names 
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Sabbe.    But  of  all  those  mentioned  in  these  lists, 
most  of  whom  are  hardly  anything  more  than 
literary  fictions,  the  oldest  and  best  attested  is  the 
Erythrean,  for  whose  existence  Varro  cites  the  testi- 
mony of   the   chronographer   ApoUodorus.     The 
grotto  of  the  sibyl  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was  re- 
discovered in  1891,  in  which  an  inscription  dealing 
with  the  sibyl  tells  of  her  wonderful  birth,  of  her 
delivery  of  oracles  immediately  thereafter,  and  of 
her  age  as  already  900  years.     Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  places  her  appearance  in  the  ninth  olym- 
piad; an  old  tradition  is  kno^n  which  places  her 
origin  in  the  eighth  pre-Christian  century.     Next  to 
her  the  sibyl  of  Samos  is  best  attested,  according  to 
Varro,  by  Eratosthenes,  who  found  mention  of  her 
in  the  Samian  annals,  while  Eusebius  places  her  in 
the  first  year  of  the  seventeenth  olympiad  (711  B.C.). 
According  to  early  testimony  the  Cumsan  sibyl  was, 
80  to  speak,  a  branch* of  J^eErythrean;  and  this 
is  supported  by  the  name  given  in  the  Varro-Lac- 
tantius  list  (ut  sup.).    Belief  in  the  Cumaean  sibyl  at 
Borne  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  kingly  period, 
when  her  oracles  had  importance  for  the  State. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  collection  of  oracles  by 
the  burning  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  83  B.C.,  a 
new  collection  was  sought,  particularly  from  Ery- 
ihrea.    The  author  of  ^e  F^udo-Justinian  Cohor-- 
tatio  (chap,  xxxvii.)  has  left  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  grotto  of  the  Cumsan  sibyl,  who  was 
identified  with  the  river  and  oracle  deity  Carmenta. 
Another  sibyl  had  her  sanctuary  near  the  Tiber 
on  the  Anio,  and  under  her  proper  name  of  Albunea 
was  called  the  Tiburtine  sibyl.     Concerning  the 
Babylonian  sibyl  Pausanias  reports  (X.,  xii.)  that 
there  was  a  "  Hebrew ''  sibyl  named  Sabbe,  daughter 
of  Berosus  and  Erymanthe.    The  CohofiaHo  (x.) 
identifies  her  with  the  Cunuoan  prophetess.     Moses 
of  Chorene  (q.v. ;  in  HUtoruB  Armeniaca,  i.  5)  speaks 
of  a  more  highly  credited  Berosian  sibyl;  the  Ver- 
ronian  catalogue  mentions  a  Persian  prophetess  of 
whom  Nicanor,   Alexander's  biographer,   speaks; 
later  reports  seem  to  regard  these  as  the  same,  and 
the    original   source   of   Varro   probably   rightly 
brought  together  the  three— Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  the  Hebrew,  the  last  the  daughter  of  Noah — 
and  the  process  of  shortening  the  list  went  on  in  the 
anonymous  introduction  to  the  Sibylline  Books 
already  named  and  in  the  "Tabingen  Theosophy." 
The  age  of  the  foundation  of  these  reports  is  not  sure, 
but  they  may  go  back  to  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(early  in  the  first  century  B.C.).     The  so-called 
Babylonian  sibyl  in  these  notices  is  no  other  than 
the  assumed  Hebrew  sibyl;  but  this  does  not  ac- 
csount  for  her  name,  Sambethe  or  Sabbe,  nor  for  the 
report  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Berosus,  nor 
for  her  designation  as  Babylonian.    An  inscription 
(in  CIO,  3509)  seems  to  refer  to  an  oracle-sanctuary 
of  the  Chaldean  Sambethe.    If  a  Chaldean  (Baby- 
lonian) Sambethe-eanctuary  is  proved,  the  tradition 
of  sudi  a  sibyl  seems  to  have  histc^  behind  it; 
such  a  prophetess  would  naturally  be  Bellemstio 
and  would  write  in  Greek,  and  would  not  unnaturally 
be  connected  with  Berosus  the  historian. 

Tliia  was  the  ground  in  which  grew  the  crop  of 
Jewish  sibyltine  poetry.  In  Egypt  began  the  great 
Jewish  diaspora  mission;    there  the  Jews  appro- 


priated Greek  culture,  philosophy,  and  the  forms 
of  Greek  literature,  and  sou^t  through  them  to 
recommend  Jewish  culture  to  the  Greeks.  Jewish 
chronographers  attempted  to  show  a 
3.  Jewish-  greater  antiquity  for  their  race;  Jews 
Christian  first  sought  and  then  fabricated  tcsti- 
Sibylline  mony  of  Greeks  to  prove  the  latter  in- 
Writings.  debted  to  Moses  for  the  best  of  their 
wisdom,  and  used  the  sibylline  litera- 
ture as  a  means,  putting  in  the  sibyl's  mouth  utter- 
ances regarding  ^e  Jewish  people,  the  Jewish  deity, 
the  conversion  of  the  gentiles,  and  the  coming  golden 
age.  And  the  Christians  imitated  them,  but  with 
less  success.  The  Church  Fathers  accepted  these 
writings  at  their  face  value  (so  Justin,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
and  Augustine).  With  the  downfall  of  heathendom, 
these  were  less  used,  but  were  still  employed  till  late 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  most  <^  this  literature  was 
collected  by  diligent  hands  and  has  survived,  and 
into  it  a  sort  of  unity  has  been  worked.  Two  or 
three  groups  of  collections  stand  out,  presenting 
types  of  text.  One  group  (designated  as  *)  con- 
sists of  books  i.-viii.  485;  a  second  (t)  has  viii. 
and  i.-vii.;  a  third  (Q)  has  vi.,  vii.  1,  viii.  218-428 
numbered  ix.,  iv.  numbered  x.,  and  then  xi.-xiv., 
the  whole  a  continuation  of  the  existing  collection  of 
eight  books.  The  date  of  these  collections  is  prob- 
ably between  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Of  printed  editions  the 
older  ones  may  be  mentioned — ^Xystus  Betuleius 
(1545),  S.  Castalio  (1555),  Opsopoeus  (1599),  Gal- 
Ibbus  (1689),  Gallandi  (Bibliotheca  veterum  piMtrum^ 
vol.  i.,  Venice,  1788),  and  Friedlieb  (Leipsic,  1852). 
Of  abiding  value  is  Uie  great  edition  of  C.  Alexandre 
(Oracula  mhyUina,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1841-56);  A. 
Rsach's  Oracula  sibyUina  (Vienna,  1891)  uses  the 
manuscripts  for  a  modem  reconstruction  of  the  text; 
but  much  better  is  J.  Geffcken's  edition  (Leipsic, 
1902). 

Of  all  these  writings  the  oldest,  most  important, 
and  richest  in  contents  is  iii.  97-829,  falling  into  three 
divisions,  97-294,  295-488,  489-795  (796-829  being 
merely  concluding  remarks) .  The  first  deals  with  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  wars  of  the  sons 
of  Saturn  and  the  Titans,  a  brief  review  of  world 
history,  prediction  of  the  Solomonic 
4.  Book  iiL  realm  till  the  emergence  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  seventh  king  of  Egypt,  and  a 
noteworthy  description  of  Israel  from  Moses  till 
the  return  from  exUe.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of 
oracles  on  the  nations:  Babylon,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  the  West,  a  number  of  cities,  Bfacedonia, 
Asia,  Phrygia,  Ilium  (and  a  polemic  against  Homer) ; 
then  a  cento  of  mingled  predictions.  The  third 
contains  a  preaching  of  repentance  to  the  Greeks 
humiliated  by  the  Romans,  the  story  of  the  coming 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  judgment  to  come  on  the  outer 
world,  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  the  vain  war 
against  it,  preaching  of  repentance  again,  and  a  pic- 
ture oi  the  future  blessedness.  Tluee  tunes  the 
seventh  kingdom  (king)  of  Egypt  appears  (192-193, 
814-318, 608-615),  construed  as  referring  to  Ptolemy 
VII.  Physoon,  and  doubt  is  expressed  whether  this 
is  to  be  dated  170-164  or  14&-117;  many  date  the 
book  c.  140  B.C.   But  account  must  be  taisen  of  the 
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possibility  of  the  inclusion  of  earlier  pieces,  the 
correct  apprehension  of  which  makes  possible  an- 
other dating,  dependent  upon  a  different  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  intruded  parts.  But  at  any  rate, 
this  part  must  have  arisen  in  the  liaccabean  period, 
for  the  condition  described  is  that  of  the  independent 
Jewish  state  while  the  preaching  is  directed  against 
the  Romans  who  have  subjected  Hellenism.  Yet 
a  late  part  of  the  Maccabean  time  is  indicated,  since 
470  sqq.  points  to  Sulla  and  his  Asian  campaign,  and 
350  sqq.  deals  with  the  war  against  Mithridates  c. 
88  B.C.,  quoting  an  oracle  on  the  affair.  Since  tlie 
author  uses  these  documents,  he  must  have  written 
after  88  B.C.,  probably  in  the  time  of  Queen  Alexan- 
dra. He  worked,  as  did  the  apocalyptical  writers, 
only  in  part  with  his  own  material,  for  the  most  part 
taking  over  existing  matter.  Probably  his  own 
composition  is  to  be  found  in  iii.  211-204,  which 
describes  the  Jewish  people,  of  which  271-272 
especially  fits  the  Jewish  diaspora  of  Alexandra's 
period.  This  part  is,  however,  closely  related  to 
the  passage  520-705,  which  accordingly  also  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Jewish  writer's  own.  Whether  the 
sermon  to  the  Greeks  belongs  here  is  doubtful,  as  it 
fits  equally  well  with  the  times  of  Sulla  and  of  the 
Mithridatic  war,  the  one  indication  <^  a  later  date 
being  its  advanced  eschatology.  Probably  to  the 
same  author  are  to  be  ascribed  lines  1G2-166,  104- 
210,  205-336,  480-510— «11  of  them  introductions  to 
longer  sections,  —  and  with  some  probability  the 
entire  conclusion;  also  in  general  156-166, 106-204, 
480-705  except  608-615. 

lliere  are  also  older  pieces  from  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VII.  worked  into  the  composition  of  the 
whole— so  167-105,  314-318,  608-615.  This  writer 
has  also  taken  into  his  work  a  series  of  heathen 
oracles,  a  process  which  he  deemed  suitable  to  im- 
press the  non-Jewish  world.  There  is  express  testi- 
mony from   heathen  sources  (Varro, 

5.  Use  of  Bocchus,  and  Pausanias)  to  a  tradition 
Older       that  the  Erythrean  (Delphian)  sibyl 

Material,  foretold  the  fall  of  Ilium  and  charged 
Homer  with  lies  and  plagiarism  of  her 
verses  (cf.  iii.  414-432  of  the  present  collection);  the 
preceding  oracle  concerning  Phrygia  makes  the  im- 
pression of  being  derived  from  a  heathen  source,  as 
does  381-387,  there  being  testimony  that  the  Persian 
(Chaldean)  sibyl  spoke  concerning  Alexander;  simi- 
larly the  oracle  against  Rome  (350  sqq.)  is  not  in  the 
style  of  the  present  writer,  but  is  heathen  and  of  great 
political  interest;  so  the  early  sibylline  characteris- 
tics shine  out  of  lines  337-340,  433-438.  In  these 
passages  oracles  of  various  heathen  sources  seem  to 
have  been  collected  and  arranged  in  artistic  fashion. 
Such  a  borrowing  appears  in  the  early  part  of  this 
book — 105-154  is  unmistakably  gentile;  inLactan- 
tius  (InatUtUeSf  I.,  xiv.  2)  there  is  a  parallel  to  the 
Eubemeristic  turn  of  thought  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Kronides  and  Titans.  But  this  passage  is  in  close 
connection  with  that  concerning  the  tower  of  Babel, 
and  the  speaker  as  sibyl  identifies  herself  with  the 
older  sibyl  (iii.  800  sqq.) ;  it  would  be  expected  al- 
most that  this  speaker  would  use  earlier  prophecies; 
and  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Eusebius,  Chronicoriy  I., 
xxiii.),  Josephus  (ArU.f  I.,  iv.  3),  and  Abydenus 
(Eusebius,   Chronioony  I.,   xxxiii.-xxxiv.)   cite  an 


oracle  in  heathen  form  on  this  subject.  The  or^ini 
sibyl  may  have  derived  the  stony  fnxn  H^?  | 
tradition  or  from  folklore.  This  bo^  then  seems  v  | 
come  from  the  time  <^  Queen  Alexundra,  and  usps 
older  fragments  of  Jewish  origin,  and  of  heatbc 
origin  from  the  Erythrean  and  other  Greek  oraek 
The  lines  211-204  and  520-705  are  valuable  lot  Hat 
religious  situation  at  the  end  of  the  Maccabe^ 
period. 

In  iii.  1-05  two  hands  are  apparent,  46-62  sd. 
63-02  showing  distinct  difTerenceB.  Tlie  first  be- 
longs in  the  period  of  the  first  triumvirate,  accon&z 
to  the  usual  dating;  but  in  46-50  a  Christian  Bsen 
to  speak.  With  46-62  may  possible  he  placed  lAl 
a  Christian  editing  of  e.  70  a.d.   Tk 

6.  Intro-   passage  63-02  is  more  difficult  to  <b!«. 
dnctton  to  but  may  belong  to  c.  25  b.c.,  since  Se^ 

Book  ilL  baste  is  to  be  the  source  of  AntichnsL 
But  it  might  refer  to  Simon  Magus,  a&: 
so  be  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  first  centm 
The  mention  of  the  widow  has  been  especiaUy  pm- 
sling,  since  it  can  no  longer  be  taken  to  mean  Ot> 
patra.  The  first  and  second  books  must  be  taken  k- 
to  account  in  fixing  the  date;  they  were  the  first  t. 
assume  a  imity  and  then  to  form  two  books;  tb 
appears  in  the  manuscripts  of  ♦,  which  call  boob  L 
and  ii.  "the  first  logos"  of  which  book  iii.  was  "  t^ 
second."  Books  i.-ii.  are  outlined  in  i.  1-323,  a&: 
were  to  set  forth  the  fortune  of  the  world  in  ta 
families,  of  which  only  seven  appear,  the  last  thm 
being  removed  in  the  working  over.  This  peit 
generally  recognized  as  of  Jewish  origin,  was  9^ 
arated  into  two  parts  by  an  editor  of  expressly  Chris- 
tian character.  But  the  dates  of  these  sepans 
editings  are  not  easy  to  determine;  estimates  varj 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  till  the  third 
Christian  ccntiuy,  the  later  dating  being  based 
upon  the  doubtful  datum  of  the  existence  oi  th>> 
masculine  caesura.  Other  indications  adduced  are 
equally  eltisive.  The  ruin  predicted  in  the  third  boc^ 
at  the  beginning  agrees  with  the  origin  of  the  bas^l 
writing  of  boolra  i.-ii.  Book  i.  handles  the  theos 
which  in  all  probability  was  treated  in  the  part 
broken  off  when  iii.  was  added — vis.,  creation  id 
the  flood;  in  i.  there  are  echoes  of  the  Babylonish 
version  of  the  flood  (lines  230-260),  showing  that  tk 
report  of  the  flood  from  book  i.  was  once  at  least  k 
book  iii.,  and,  like  iii.  06-154,  depended  upon  tbf 
Babylonian  Sambethe.  The  manuscripts  indiesff 
1,034  lines  for  book  iii.,  of  which  only  829  (805)  ait 
extant,  an  indication  which  shows  the  extent  d  tb? 
piece  broken  off  from  the  beginning  of  book  iii. 

It  b  probable  that  iii.  4&-62  and  62-92  ^K&f 
introduced  subsequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  ic^> 
of  the  book;  if  then  46-02  belongs  to  the  period  e 
70  A.n.,  the  destruction  of  the  banning  of  book  E 
and  the  rise  of  the  basis  of  books  i.-ii.  are  prior  u 
that  date.    The  section  ii.  167-176  st 

7.  Books    part  of  the  Christian  redaction,  z 
L-iL       which  the  theme  is  the  return  of  tJbt 

twelve  tribes  from  the  Elast  to  tab 
vengeance  upon  the  "  Assyrian  prince."  This  theo^ 
is  a  favorite  in  the  late  Jewish  apocaljrptic  wrxtings- 
as  in  IV  Esdras,  the  Syriac  Baruch,  and  other 
writings  dating  from  the  end  of  the  first  Christai 
oentuiy  into  the  third  century.   Inthisthird-^entiflT 
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apologetic  the  prediction  of  the  Antichrist  Beliar  is 
prominent.  The  "  Assyrian  prince  "  who  persecuted 
the  Jews  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than  Odenatus, 
king  of  Palmyra,  against  whom  the  predictions  of 
book  xiii.  are  directed,  who  also  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Elias  appears  as  the  chief  Antichrist  opposed  to 
Judaism.  This  places  the  redaction  of  books  i.-ii. 
in  the  second  half  of  the  third  century.  But  iii.  63- 
92  is  related  to  ii.  167  sqq.,  and  the  editor  of  book 
il.  and  writer  of  iii.  63  sqq.  must  have  been  the  same 
person  or  have  belonged  to  the  same  environment; 
the  widow  of  iii.  77-78  must  be  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
who  reigned  after  Odenatus.  To  this  same  environ- 
ment belongs  book  viii.,  which  is  a  conglomerate  of 
pieces  of  varied  character.  Lines  1-216  are  early, 
before  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  part 
much  edited,  however;  217-250  is  an  acrostic  (on 
the  Greek  lesoua  Chreistoa  theou  kuioa  soter  stauros), 
and  is  followed  by  a  Christological  section  251-323, 
and  this  by  a  medley,  the  whole  style  of  which  recalls 
the  editor  of  books  i.-ii.,  whole  series  of  lines  being 
repeated  from  the  one  in  the  other,  especially  as 
dealing  with  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire,  the 
purification  by  the  same  means,  etc.  If  the  editors 
of  these  parts  are  not  the  same,  their  methods  and 
the  time  in  which  they  worked  were  close  together. 
Possibly  this  editor  wrote  viii.  169-177.  The 
editor  of  books  i.-ii.,  the  author  of  iii.  63-92,  and 
the  compiler  of  book  viii.  in  its  present  form  are 
(is)  to  be  placed  in  the  time  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia 
or  immediately  after  Zenobia's  death. 

A  second  group  of  connected  pieces  is  composed 
of  books  iv.,  v.,  and  the  oldest  part  of  book  viii.,  and 
in  situation  this  group  builds  around  book  iv.,  which 
is  Jewish.  The  fact  that  temple  and  sacrificial  of- 
ferings are  past  (lines  27-28)  is  explained  by  the 

fact  that  after  tiie  fall  of  the  Temple 

8.  Books    the  Jews  soon  lost  the  idea  of  sacrifice. 

iv.,  v.,  idiL  In  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 

the  writer  hates  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
must  have  written  soon  after  79  a.d.,  and  looks  for 
the  retmn  of  Nero  for  revenge  on  Home,  thus  giving 
the  earliest  testimony  for  the  Nero  saga.  In  49-1 14 
the  compiler  has  used  an  older  and  probably  Greek 
oracle— 97-08  is  attested  by  Strabo.  The  ten 
families  (ut  sup.)  reappear  here,  and  this  section 
uiay  be  pre-Christian.  Toward  the  end  the  burning 
of  the  world  reappears,  with  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Book  v.  is  difficult,  though  critics  agree 
that  the  basis  is  Jewish,  while  there  is  question  as 
to  its  origin  from  one  hand.  The  section  1-51,  a 
tedious  and  uninteresting  enumeration  of  the 
Roman  emperors  till  Hadrian,  by  its  character 
demands  a  different  authorship  from  the  rest.  Three 
sections,  137-178,  214-285,  361-446,  seem  to  be 
closely  related  to  each  other,  and  present  three 
themes — ^the  returning  Nero,  threats  against  Rome, 
and  the  New  Jerusalm.  A  fourth  section  is  found 
in  93-110,  the  subject  of  which  is  also  Nero  and  his 
return.  These  all  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  prac- 
tically the  same  situation,  and  the  author's  anger 
against  Rome  is  roused  by  his  experience  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  while  he  looks  for  a  New 
Jerusalem  with  its  new  Temple.  The  varying  char- 
acter of  the  picture  of  Nero,  now  human  now  ghostly, 
may  come  from  the  changing  moods  of  the  author, 


who  was  influenced  also  by  the  heathen  oracles  which 
he  has  embodied;  he  lived  within  a  generation  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Out  of  a  similar  situation  (or 
the  same)  arose  Rev.  xvii.-xviii.,  xxi.  In  the  rest  of 
book  V.  are  sayings  which  betray  the  Egyptian  type. 
Especially  characteristic  is  the  section  484-510, 
which  undoubtedly  points  to  the  Jewish  temple  in 
Leontopolis  (see  Leontopolis)  ;  the  conception  in 
this  part,  that  a  great  temple  m  in  the  future  to  be 
built  in  Egypt,  is  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Leontopolis  temple  stood  until  73  a.d. 
An  Egyptian  Jew  expected  its  reconstruction,  and 
its  destruction  in  the  last  period  before  the  great 
judgment.  AVhether  the  remaining  pieces,  to  be 
characterized  broadly  as  Egyptian,  are  by  the 
author  of  the  Nero  pieces  is  not  to  be  decided  cate- 
gorically; he  may  have  been  the  first  to  incorporate 
them  in  a  work,  and  he  may  have  imitated  the  older 
portions.  The  book  looks  like  the  work  <^  one  re- 
dactor, begun  in  the  reign  of  Mareus  Aurehus,  with 
interpolations  by  a  Christian.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion belongs  viii.1-216,  dealing  with  the  retiuning 
Nero,  the  author  of  which  was  a  Christian  who  wrote 
near  the  end  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  reign  and  took  into 
his  work  a  nmnber  of  older  sayings,  though  the  form 
has  in  some  cases  been  considerably  changed. 

Books  vi.  and  vii.  belong  together.  Both  are  by 
Christian  authors,  but  their  type  is  apocryphal  or 
heretical.  Book  vi.  is  anti-Jewish,  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  adoptionistic,  and 
stresses  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Its  date  is  doubtful, 
but  it  may  have  been  known  to  the  editor  of  books 
i.-ii.     The  author  of  book  vii.   was 

Q.  Books  probably  bom  a  Jew,  wrote  in  imitap- 
vLy  vily  XL-  tion  of  earlier  sibylline  writers,  and 
xiv.  where  he  is  independent  is  quite  in- 
teresting (e.g.,  64-05,  118-162).  His 
Christology  is  heretical  in  color,  but  he  adheres  to 
the  logos  type  of  Christology;  he  may  have  been  a 
Jewish-Christian  Gnostic,  and  possibly  wrote  c.  150 
A.D.  Booksxi.-xiv.  have  a  certain  unity.  Bookxi. 
is  the  oldest,  Jewish  in  origin,  and  has  been  regarded 
as  edited  in  the  third  Christian  century,  though  that 
seems  too  late  as  his  work  would  have  little  meaning 
for  that  time.  He  pictures  the  age  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  end  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  but  his  prophecies 
are  worthless;  more  likely  he  belongs  to  Augustan 
times.  Book  xii.,  picturing  in  quiet  narrative  the 
Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Alexander 
Severus,  can  not  have  emanated  from  a  Christian, 
but  must  be  by  a  Jew,  loyal  to  the  empire,  not 
orthodox,  but  cosmopolitan,  living  after  Alexander 
Severus.  As  an  oriental  regarding  the  empire,  he  is 
often  interesting  in  his  views.  But  lines  28-34  must 
have  been  adapted  by  a  Christian  who  dealt  with 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Book  xiii.,  starting  in  where  xii. 
leaves  off,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  carries  on 
the  story  from  Alexander  Severus  to  Gallienus.  Pos- 
sibly recognizable  forms  are  Gordian  I.,  and  III., 
Philip  the  Arabian  and  his  son,  Galli\is,  iSmilius 
.£milianus,  Aurelian,  and  Gallienus.  Odenatus  is  the 
savior  who  is  bom  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  lion  who 
sla3rs  the  Persian  shepherd  and  the  Roman  usurpers. 
It  has  been  suspected  that  the  interpolator  of  book 
xii.  is  the  editor  of  xiii. ;  in  that  case  he  worked  over 
xi.-xii.  with  his  own  collection.    In  this  time  origi- 
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nated  the  Hebrew  and  probably  the  basis  of  the 
Coptic  Elijah  apocalypse,  while  it  was  also  the  period 
of  the  editor  of  books  i.,  ii.,  and  viii.  of  Commodian's 
Carmen  apologeHcum,  and  the  apocalyptic  sayings 
of  Lactantius  (ut  sup.).  The  Christian  sibyllkt 
makes  a  hero  <^  Odenatus,  the  Jewish  Apocalyptist 
makes  him  an  antimessiah.  Book  xiv.  is  by  an  igno- 
rant man  who  es8a3rs  to  give  a  sketch  of  Roman 
imperial  history  but  is  hopelessly  confused;  pos- 
sibly he  wrote  in  the  awful  times  which  swept  over 
Egypt  [8ic]  after  the  time  of  the  death  of  Odenatus 
and  2^nobia,  and  he  was  hardly  a  Jew.  His  work 
is  a  polemic  against  evil,  rapacious,  and  godless 
kings.  The  "holy  nation"  of  line  360  refers  not  to 
the  Jews  but  to  Christians. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Ad  AtUolycum,  ii.  36; 
Eng.  tiansl.  in  ANF,  ii.  109)  gives  two  citations 
from  a  beginning  of  the  sibylline  books  which  exalt 
the  true  God  and  chide  idolatry.  The  general  view 
is  that  Theophilus  has  quoted  from  the  early  intro- 
duction to  book  iii.,  but  Geffcken  (ut 

ID.  Other  sup.)  sees  in  the  fragments  an  elabora- 
CoUectwns.  tion  of  the  present  introduction  to  iii., 
and  would  derive  them  from  an  an- 
thology from  verses  devoted  to  an  apologetic  pur- 
pose, supporting  this  by  the  facts  that  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  Theophilus  is  dependent  upon  such  a 
work  and  that  Qeroent  of  Alescandria  cites  some 
verses  of  this  fragment  (Strom.,  V.,  xiv.),  derived 
from  an  anthology  (Elter,  De  gnamctogiamm 
QrcKorum  histaria  atque  origine,  Bonn,  1894-05; 
university  program).  There  are  facts  against  this 
conclusion,  however,  such  as  the  one  that  Lactan- 
tius must  have  regarded  these  verses  as  belonging  to 
the  proem  of  book  iii.  And,  in  spite  of  Geffcken's 
claim  that  they  are  of  Christian  origin,  there  is 
nothing  which  goes  against  a  Jewish  derivation, 
though  not  from  the  author  of  book  iii.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Tiburtine  sibyl  is  a  confused  mass  of 
sayings  from  the  Middle  Ages  which  has  been  again 
and  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  editing.  The 
development  of  this  body  of  material  has  been 
worked  out  well  by  E.  Sackur  (Sibyllinische  Text  und 
Forschungerif  Halle,  1898),  the  source  of  the  Tibur- 
tine sibyl  being  traced  to  a  nucleus  dating  soon 
after  the  death  of  Constantius  I.  (361  a.d.).  But 
a  further  history  is  suggested  by  R.  Basset  (Les 
Apocryphes  ithio plena,  vol.  x.,  LaSagesae  de  Sibylle, 
Paris,  1899),  who  makes  it  evident  that  the  material 
which  he  publishes  and  the  Tiburtine  sibyl  go  back 
to  a  common  source,  dealing  with  nine  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Arabic-Ethiopian  sibyl  is  known  also  in 
a  redaction  of  the  period  of  Harun  al-Rashid. 
The  basal  document  may  go  back  to  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  the  period  when  metrical  sibylline 
oracles  passed  over  into  prose.  Even  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  sibyl  remained  a  popular  figure,  cf.  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem  Dies  irm,  dies  iUa,  solvet 
soBcLum  in  JaviJla,  teste  David  cum  Sibylla.  On 
Byzantine  and  medieval  sibylline  literature  cf. 
F.  Kampers,  Die  deutsche  Kaiseridee  in  Praphetie 
und  Sage,  Mimich,  1896.  (W.  Bousset.) 

BiBUOORAFRT.   Hm  princliMtl  textB  Are  noted  in  t  3  abovs. 

Add.  P.  Heiti-8  ed..  after  a  MS.  of  St.  Qall.  Strasbuis, 

1903,  with  BifOeUuno  by  W.  L.  Schreiber;  and  the  Eng. 

iranal.  in  blank  verae  by  M.  S.  Teny,  New  York,  1890. 
For  queetiona  of  introduction  and  ezegeaiB  oonmilt: 


Bleek,  in  Theoloffitchs  ZeUachrift,  i  (1819).  120-246. 
(1820),  172-239;  Q.  Beaan^on.  De  Vemplai  qwe  let  ?in 
de  Cigiiee  oMfaUdee  oradea  eOfyliina,  Paria,  1851:  A.  FL 
geofeld.  Die  jUdieehe  Apokalffptik  in  threr  oeeckkkLidA 
BntwicklwHff  PP.  51-90,  Jena,  1857;  H.  Ewald.  Abi&c- 
lung  aber  BnteUhvng  .  .  .  der  eOfyUinieeken  Bichn,  G^^ 
tincen.  1858;  J.  Lancen,  Dae  Jvdenihum  in  P<tU*M 
Kur  ZeU  CkrieH,  pp.  169-174.  Freiburs,  1886;  B.  Bsdt. 
De  oraeuiie  StbyUinie,  BroBlau,  1809;  idem.  Unpn^.  /» 
haU,  und  Text  dee  vierten  Buehee  der  sil>yUinisclten  Orr^ti, 
ib.  1878;  H.  Deehent,  UAer  doe  ente,  MwtiU  «»a  a^ 
Bueh  der  eibyiUmechen  Weieeaaungen,  Frankfort.  ISTi, 
M.  Vemes,  HieL  dee  idiee  meeeianiquse,  pp.  43  aqq^  Paiii. 
1874;  J.  Drummond,  Jewieh  Meniah,  pp.  14  sqq..  Loa- 
don,  1877;  A.  C.  Bans,  Volueph  und  die  «iby&ftue^ 
OraM,  Vienna,  1880;  A.  Bouch^Leclere,  HisL  dikiy 
vinaHoH  done  raniiquiiS,  ii.  199-214.  Paria,  1S80;  V.  E 
Stanton,  The  Jewieh  and  the  Christian,  Meenah,  E«^ 
biuvh.  188a;  T.  Zahn,  in  TKW,  1886.  pp.  32-45.  H^: 
K.  Bureseh.  Klaroe,  Leipaic,  1889;  H.  Diela,  S^nfla^r 
ache  BUUter,  Berlin.  1890;  S.  A.  Hiraeh,  in  JQR.  ii  (IS»' 
400-429;  W.  J.  Deane,  Paeudepiaropha,  276  aqq.,  Bis 
buish,  1891;  J.  E.  H.  Thompaon.  Booka  u)kieh  Infimrscti 
our  Lord  and  hie  ApoeOee,  pp.  167-109.  ib.  1881;  £.  Fehr 
Studia  in  oraeula  SibyUina,  Upaala,  1883;  M.  FriedLxti^ 
in  REJ,  zxix  (1894),  183-190;  idem.  GeacMehU  der  j; 
(fiscAcn  ApoloffeHk,  pp.  31-^54.  Zurich.  1903;  W.  Boost'. 
Der  Antichriet,  pp.  09-03  et  paaaim.  QdttinsoL  1^; 
idem,  in  ZSTW,  1902,  pp.  23  aqq.;  E.  Rohde.  Pt^^i 
pp.  02-00,  2d  ed.,  FxeiburK.  1898;  E.  Kautoch.  Z>. 
Apokryphen  und  Paeudepiaraphen,  ii.  177  aqq.,  Tubinire. 
1900  (Germ,  tnmal.  with  introduction  and  notes';  v' 
ZOekler,  Die  Apokryphen  dea  A.  Ta.,  pp.  477-IH4.  U. 
nich,  1901;  J.  Geffcken.  KompoaOion  und  En^ekias.- 
aeU  dee  Oraeula  Stbyttifia,  Leipaic,  1902;  idem,  in  TV 
viii.  1  (1903);  E.  Oldenburger,  De  oraeulorum  Sdy^a^- 
ncm  docuHone,  Rostock.  1903;  E.  Hennecke.  Haik^vs 
der  neuteaUunentUehen  Apokryphen,  pip.  339-350.  Tul^ 
en,  1904;  H.  Monteiro,  "  Aa  David  and  the  SQn/b  »:?.' 
a  Sketch  of  the  Sibyla  and  the  Sibyaine  OracUa,  Lcadoc 
1905;  A.  Raaeh.  AnaUkia  aur  Kritik  und  Bxegtm  ^ 
aibyainiachen  Orakei,  Vienna.  1907;  J.  Scfateiper.  2)v 
BraOhlung  der  SibyOe,  Bine  Apoeryphiache,  nacA  ^ 
AarteAiinueA«n,  arfAiia€Ken  und  iUhiopiaeKen  Handachnfit^ 
au  London,  ib.  1908;  Scharer,  Geaehiehle,  iii.  421-iV 
Eng.  tranal.,  II.,  iii.  271-291  (excellent  liat  of  litontcf^ 
at  «id  of  Gennan  text);  Hamack.  Litteraiur,  i.  801-^ 
ii.  581-589;  DB,  i.  743.  iii.  227.  extra  voL,  pp.  06-€k 
BB,  i.  240-250;  JB,  xi.  319-323. 

SICARn,  Bi-k6'ri-ai  or  ei-ca'ri-i  (Lat,  "Assas- 
sins"): The  term  applied  to  Jewish  sealots  befoul 
and  during  the  Jewish  war,  whose  aim  was  to  driv? 
the  Romans  from  the  comitry.  The  name  comf^ 
from  sica,  "a  small  dagger/'  which  they  ooncealc: 
imder  their  cloaks,  luing  it  during  aasembUes  or 
pilgrimages  to  kill  their  enemies,  including  Jews  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Romans  (Josephus,  Ant,  XX., 
viii.  10;  War,  II.,  xiii.  3).  The  most  prominent  d 
their  victims  was  the  high  priest  Jonathan,  said  to 
have  been  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Felix  the 
governor  of  Judea. 
Bibuoorapht:   SchQrer,  Oeaehichte,  L  574  aqq.,  584,  Bag. 

truial.,  178  aqq..  189. 

SICKENBER6BR,  sik^en-berH^'-er,  JOSEPH: 
German  Roman  Catholic;  b.  at  Kempten  (81  ro- 
S.W.  of  Munich)  Mar.  19, 1872.  He  was  educated  st 
the  University  of  Munich  (D.D.,  1900)  and  also 
studied  in  Italy,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  In  1902  ht 
became  privai-dooent  at  Munich,,  where  he  was  ftp- 
pointed  associate  professor  of  patrology  and  Chris- 
tian archeology  in  the  following  year.  In  1905  be 
was  called  to  WOrzburg  as  full  professor  of  the  ssns 
subject,  and  since  1906  has  been  professor  of  Nev- 
Testament  exegesis  and  theology  at  Breslau.  H$ 
has  written  Titus    von   Bostra,  Studien  gu  de$st}i 
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LtttkashomQien  (Leipsic,  1001);  Die  Lukaskatene  des 
Nikeias  von  Herakleia  (1902);  and  has  edited  Frag- 
menu  und  HomUien  den  CyriU  van  Alexandrien  zum 
LAikasevangeliumy  in  TU,  1909;  besides  being  New- 
Testament  editor  of  the  BMiMhe  ZeUschrift 

SICXniGBH,    FRANZ    VOH:     Knight   of   the 
German  Empire,  and  protector  of  the  Rdtormers;  b. 
in  the  castle  of  Ebemburg,  near  Kreuznach  (21  m. 
8.W.  of  Mainz),  May  1, 1481 ;  d.  in  the  castle  of  Land- 
etuhl,  near  Zweibrttcken  (60  m.  s.w.  of  Heidelberg), 
May  7, 1523.   He  was  a  picturesque  representative  of 
the  "robber  knights"  who  recognized  no  superior 
but  their  monarch,  and  enjoyed  no  occupation  so 
much  as  that  of  private  warfare.   These  knights  had 
serious  grievances  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Growth  of  commerce  and  wealth  in  the 
cities  had  been  accompanied  by  agricultural  depres- 
sion, and  the  knights  found  their  estates  becoming 
valueless  and  their  incomes  reduced  to  almost  noth- 
ing.   They  were  free  to  renounce  the  station  and 
prestige  of  the  order  of  knighthood  and  as  common 
civilians  and  soldiers  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
emperor;  the  alternative  was  wholesale  brigandage. 
Sickingen  chose  the  alternative.    Desirous  of  serv- 
ing the  emperor  as. with  independent  authority, 
this  order  was  opposed  to  any  approximation  to 
orderly  government,  and  considered  the  territorial 
princes   its   sworn   enemies.    The  reforms  of  the 
national  government,  which  through  the  Reichs- 
kammergericht  (supreme  court  of  the  empire)  for- 
bade private  warfare  and  installed  Roman  law 
in  the  place  of  the  old  feudal  customs,  endangered 
this  calling,  and  in  1522  the  general  discontent 
broke  out,  under  the  leadership  of  Sickingen,  into 
open  repudiation  of  the  actions  and  authority  of  the 
Reichskammergericht. 

In  Sickingen  the  revolters  recognized  an  expe- 
rienced and  energetic  leader.  He  had  in  1516  made  a 
raid  upon  the  city  of  Worms,  and  for  five  years, 
in  the  face  of  a  decree  of  banishment  issued  against 
him,  had  harassed  and  ravaged  the  coimtry  around 
the  city;  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Francis  I. 
of  France  in  1516,  and  in  1517  had  entered  that  of 
the  German  Empire;  he  had  carried  on  operations 
against  the  imperial  city  of  Metz,  and  against  Land- 
grave Philip  of  Hesse;  and  with  Ulrich  von  Hutten 
(q.v.)  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of 
Charles  V.  ci  Spain.  He  had  proffered  aid  to  Reuch- 
lin  in  his  controversy,  and  with  Hutten  had  frankly 
declared  his  approvid  of  Luther,  to  whom  he  pledged 
his  assistance.  Butzer  (q.v.)  lived  in  his  castle,  the 
Ebemburg,  where  (Ecolampadius  (q.v.)  served  as 
chaplain  from  Apr.  to  Nov.,  1522,  and  Johann 
Schwebel  (q.v.)  was  another  Reformer  who  found 
refuge  with  hun. 

Hutten  and  Sickingen  regarded  as  urgent  and 
necessary  a  restriction  upon  and  partitioning  of 
church  property  (see  Sbcitlarization),  and  they 
counted  on  the  help  of  part  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
eyed  with  growing  disfavor  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  display  of  it  in  the  cloisters  and  abbeys.  Sickin- 
gen, favored  by  Luther,  and  directly  incited  against 
the  unregenerate  priests,  declared  hostilities  against 
the  pope  and  the  lords  of  the  church.  The  attack, 
combining  secular  and  religious  interests,  was  di- 
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rected  against  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  restricted 
to  them;  for  it  was  their  worldly  possessions  that 
aroused  the  Lutheran  divines,  their  jurisdiction  that 
offended  the  cities,  and  their  territorial  powers  that 
opposed  knightly  liberties.  Sickingen,  with  his  at-  ' 
tempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
as  a  champion  of  the  poorer  people,  a  Gospel  pioneer, 
and  a  leader  of  the  "Fraternal  League"  oiganized 
at  Landau  Aug.  13,  1522,  for  the  protection  of  the 
nobility,  opened  the  first  war  of  religion  to  be  de- 
clared on  German  soil.  Doubtless  thoughts  of  per- 
sonal advancement  served  to  inspire  him  in  this 
cause,  for  he  was  moved  by  an  inordinate  ambition 
that  embraced  the  electorate  of  Treves. 

On  Aug.  27,  1522,  Sickingen  issued  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Richard  von  Greiffenklau  zu  VoU- 
raths,  archbishop  of  Treves,  who,  as  one  of  Luther *s 
most  powerful  enemies  and  an  enemy  of  the  Gospel, 
received  the  first  fury  of  the  attack.  After  receiving 
consecration  in  the  principality  of  Schaumbiug, 
Sickingen  appeared  before  Treves  Sept.  8.  When 
ordered  by  ^e  imperial  council  to  withdraw,  he 
replied  that  he  was  as  much  a  servant  of  the  emperor 
as  the  council,  and  that  he  was  moving  against  the 
archbishop  in  the  conviction  that  the  emperor  would 
sanction  the  punishment  of  this  priest.  He  intended 
to  better  the  action  of  the  council  by  establishing  a 
regular  system  of  law,  and  to  win  for  himself  a  peace- 
ful life  as  ruler  of  Treves.  But  the  archbishop  re- 
pulsed his  assaults  with  such  success  that  on  Sept.  14 
the  siege  was  raised.  On  Oct.  10  he  and  his  associ- 
ates were  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  viola- 
ting the  peace  of  the  coimtry.  With  absolute  indif- 
ference he  broke  into  the  Palatinate  and  plundered 
the  town  of  Kaiserlautera.  He  had  friends  in  the 
imperial  council  and  in  the  Palatinate,  and  troops 
were  levied  for  him  in  the  Simdgau,  Alsace,  Breisgau, 
and  Bavaria.  But  the  princes  of  Treves,  Hesse,  and 
the  Palatinate  had  in  September  of  1522  pledged 
themselves  to  destroy  the  "robber  knights,"  and  on 
Apr.  29,  1523,  they  besieged  his  stronghold  of  Land- 
stahl.  He  still  looked  for  strong  reenforcements 
from  Germany  and  France,  and  for  a  simultaneous 
uprising  in  the  dominions  of  the  three  princes,  but 
he  was  fatally  disappointed.  His  friends  were  re- 
strained by  the  superior  power  of  the  princes  and 
the  Swabian  League;  he  was  mortally  woimded  on 
the  third  day  of  the  siege,  and  on  May  6  the  garrison 
capitulated.  D.  Perot  Gilmorb. 

BmuooRAPHT:  H.  I7]inann«  Franc  von  Sickmgen,  Leipsic, 
1872;  F.  P.  Bramer,  Franz  von  8iekinoen*9  Fehde  gogen 
Trier,  Stnsbuzg,  1885;  P.  M.  Rade,  Hutien  und  Siekingen, 
Bannen,  1887;  J.  JanflBea,  JJiil.  of  the  Oertnan  People,  ^, 
276-^08.  St.  LoiiiB,  1900;  J.  Ktatlin,  MarHn  Luther,  Ber- 
lin, 1903;  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  ii.  41,  43,  164  sqq.. 
New  York,  1904. 

SIDOll.    See  PaENiciA,  Phbnicians,  I.,  §  5. 

SmONIUS,  si-d5'n!-us,  APOLLINARIS,  CAIUS 
SOLLIUS  MODESTUS:  Gallic  Roman  poet,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  and  saint;  b.  at  Lyons  Nov.  5  of  some 
year  between  430  and  433;  buried  at  Clermont  Aug. 
21,  479  (482  or  484).  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  his 
grandfather  having  held  high  office  and  being  the 
first  Christian  in  the  family ;  his  father  also  was  "  pre- 
fect in  the  pretorium  of  the  Gauls."  He  received  his 
education  in  the  yet  flourishing  schools  of  grammar 
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and  rhetoric  of  his  native  region,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  the  acquisition  of  facility  and  perfection 
in  writing  proee  and  poetry  in  Latin. 
Barly  He  had  in  view  fame  as  a  writer  and  in 
Life.  theserviceof  theStatCiand  among  his 
instructors  were  Qaudianus  Mamer- 
tus  (q.v.)  and  other  noted  teachers.  His  marriage 
with  Papianillai  daughter  of  Avitus,  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  Auvergne,  made  him  at  home  in 
what  was  to  be  a  sort  of  fatherland  to  him;  his  wife 
brought  to  him  possessions  and  a  happy  family  life 
which  fitted  him  for  the  r61e  of  a  poet  of  home  life 
and  home  blessings.  But  his  ambition,  fostered  by 
the  combination  of  wealth  and  culture,  rendered 
him  not  content  to  lead  the  life  of  an  obscure 
countryman.  The  raising  of  Avitus  to  imperial  dig- 
nity influenced  the  muse  of  Sidonius  in  the  direction 
of  the  panegyric.  Sidonius  accompanied  his  father- 
in-law  to  Rome  and  issued  there  his  poem  of  praise 
(in  which  the  Christian  note  is  altogether  absent), 
which  was  regarded  as  so  remarkable  that  it  secur^ 
for  the  author  a  place,  marked  by  a  bronxe  statue, 
among  the  celebrated  authors  thus  honored  in  the 
Trajan  basilica.  .  But  the  reign  of  Avitus  was  short, 
Ricimer  bringing  about  his  overthrow  after  seven- 
teen months.  After  the  fall  of  Lyons,  Sidonius 
turned  his  poetry  to  the  praise  of  the  victor  in  a 
composition  which  has  historic  value  for  its  fKxr- 
trayal  of  the  Franks  (lines  23&-254).  The  period  of 
retirement  which  succeeded  left  traces  in  the  epiB- 
tles  of  Sidonius,  and  these  are  valuable  in  that  liiey 
give  pictures  of  the  culture  of  the  time  (£pM(.,  ii. 
2)  as  well  as  of  historic  events.  During  the  reign  of 
Theodoric  II.,  Sidonius  seems  to  have  lived  in 
retirement;  and  imder  Anthemius  (467-472)  he 
went  to  Rome  at  the  conmiand  of  the  emperor  in 
order  to  represent  the  people  of  Auvergne.  There 
he  came  into  close  contact  with  the  two  most  prom- 
inent senators,  and  followed  their  counsel  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  new  emperor  a  new  panegjnic.  This  is 
the  latest  of  his  dated  carminaf  which  resulted  in  an 
appointment  as  prefect  of  senate  and  dty;  it  is  of 
historical  value  for  its  description  of  the  Huns,  its 
mention  of  Qeiserich,  and  the  description  of  the  sit- 
uation of  the  East  Goths  about  467.  An  epistle  of 
Sidonius  of  about  470  (v.  13)  has  historical  worth 
also  because  of  its  dealing  with  the  Governor  Sero- 
natus;  and  near  this  in  point  of  time  is  the  remark- 
able letter  (ii.  1)  which  narrates  the  choice  presented 
him  of  becoming  a  bishop  or  losing  his  Roman 
rights — as  a  matter  of  fact  the  nobility  saved  their 
rights  through  the  hierarehy. 

Soon  after,  Sidonius  became  bishop  of  Clermont, 

which  belonged  to  the  arohdiocese  of  Bourges.    As 

bishop  Sidonius  gave  up  the  writing  of 

Sidonius  secular  poetry,  but  in  the  exereise  of 
as  Bishop,  his  office  he  was  drawn  into  the  political 
arena.  His  brother-in-law  Ecdicius 
was  the  refuge  of  the  Roman  party,  while  Clermont, 
the  last  firm  stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  Aqui- 
tania,  threatened  to  fall  before  the  Goths.  Sidonius 
appealed  for  help  near  and  far,  and  among  the  ap- 
peals is  a  letter  (vii.  6)  against  Eurich.  The  ecclesi- 
astical situation  was  lamentable;  nine  sees  were  va- 
cant, and  even  the  memory  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
had  ceased.    With  the  strife  of  Burgundians  and 


Goths  the  land  seemed  about  to  be  tani  apart;  sL 
efforts  were  to  be  directed  to  the  end  that  Eurid 
permit  bishops  to  be  consecrated  in  order  tiiat  the 
people  of  Gaul  might  be  held  in  the  faith.  T\x 
cause  for  the  sad  condition  was  attributed  by  Sdo- 
nius  to  the  heads  of  the  diocese  €3i  Aries,  tod 
Bishop  Grscus  heard  bitter  reproaches.  Still  tk 
condition  was  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed  to  Sidooius; 
(}lermont  was  not  destroyed,  and  the  Gothic  oouit 
was  not  so  hostile  to  cidture.  In  Toulouse  the  mogi 
influential  man  after  the  king  was  Leo  of  Narbocse, 
the  teacher  of  oratory  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  Into 
this  period  falls  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  lettss 
of  Sidonius  (viii.  9);  it  contains  a  poem,  doubtless 
intended  for  the  king's  ear,  describing  the  world- 
power  of  the  ruler  of  the  Visigoths,  and  this  may 
well  be  called  Sidonius'  fourth  panegyric.  Sidonius. 
who  had  left  his  see,  was  able  after  some  time  to  re- 
turn and  exereise  his  office. 

As  a  writer  Mommsen  (Reden,  p.  139,  Berlin,  190d) 
estimated  Sidonius  as  far  above  any  other  of  his 
times;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  sententious,  satirical,  and 
graceful  passages  which  are  found,  bis  poetiy  h^ 

less  esthetic  value  than  that  of  Auso- 
His        nius.    Still,  his  signiiicanoe  from  a  liter- 
Writings,    ary-historical  standpoint  is  high.    In 

matter  <^  form,  he  bridges  the  transi- 
tion to  the  medieval  poetry  by  frequency  in  em- 
plojrment  of  rime,  alliteration,  and  like  artlstk 
devices;  his  poetry  shows  also  what  was  the  fashion 
in  his  time;  he  serves  to  illustrate,  as  well,  wh&t 
forms  the  classical  myths  took  during  the  downfall 
of  the  old  order  of  things  in  GauL  For  church  his- 
tory the  letters  are  more  valuable  than  the  carmrna. 
Sidonius  was  not  original,  but  he  could  well  set  forth 
the  situation  oi  things  in  language  that  was  fittine 
and  expressive.  The  nine  books  of  letters  are  edited 
in  groups.  The  first,  written  for  the  most  part  about 
469  in  Rome,  begins  with  a  dedication  to  Canstan- 
tius,  a  cleric  of  Lyons,  to  whom  a  life  of  Bishop 
Germanus  of  Auxerre  (q.v.)  is  ascribed.  The  letters 
of  book  ii.  appear  to  have  been  issued  about  the 
middle  of  472,  though  they  are  probably  of  earlier 
date,  since  they  do  not  reflect  the  clerical  situatioD, 
and  the  thought  is  not  Christian.  These  two  boob 
(twenty-five  letters)  were  the  first  edited.  The  next 
group,  books  iii.-vii.  (seventy  lettere),  reveals  a  dif- 
ferent situation.  It  begins  with  the  statement  that 
the  writer  has  imworUiily  been  chosen  bishop  d 
Clermont.  A  section  of  this  group  (vi.  1-vii.  11) 
contains  letters  directed  to  bishops.  Later,  at  tls 
wish  of  friends,  Sidonius  gathered  the  remains  of  his 
correspondence  for  an  eighth  book,  and  not  Icsag 
after  added  a  ninth,  "  after  the  pattern  of  Pliny.'' 
Chronology  is  not  observed  in  the  arrangement,  al- 
though a  certain  general  sequence  is  preserved. 
The  letters,  147  in  number,  have  great  hist<Mical 
value  for  the  reason  that  they  exhibit  as  does  so 
other  document  the  style  of  the  Latin  school  of 
rhetoric  just  before  its  downfall;  from  this  point  d 
view  each  separate  letter  is  worthf ul,  even  though 
its  substance  is  of  little  value.  Among  the  persons 
addressed  are  the  African  Domnulus,  two  Spanish 
rhetoricians,  a  Frank  who  was  named  "  Count 
Arbogastes  of  the  Treveri,"  who  reodved  also  a 
letter  from  Bishop  Auspidus  of  Toul  (himself  a  cor- 
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sspondent  of  Sidonius),  and  Firminus  of  Aries,  the 
iend  of  CsBsarius  (q.v.).  About  a  third  of  the  let- 
2rs  are  addressed  to  ecclesiastics,  thirty-six  of  them 

>  bishops,  and  the  sees  of  thirty-one  of  these  are 
nown.  Perpetuus  of  Tours,  a  city  which  was  still 
loman,  was  a  correspondent  of  Sidonius;  there  are 
stters  to  the  bishops  of  Sens,  Auxerre,  Orleans,  and 
3  Lupus  of  Treves.  Though  passing  by  the  bishop 
f  Aries,  Sidonius  was  in  frequent  correspondence 
ith  the  suffragans  of  that  see,  the  bishops  of 
Grange,  Vaison,  and  Marseilles;  as  a  native  of 
iyons,  he  had  a  patriotic  interest  in  it.  There  are 
otters  to  the  suffragans  at  Autun  and  Langres,  to 
lie  metropolitan  of  Aix  and  his  suffragan  at  Biez, 

>  Reims,  Toul,  and  Geneva.  His  letters  set  the 
byle  for  the  circle  of  rhetoricians  and  the  school  of 
'hich  he  was  a  part,  as  is  seen  by  the  letters  and 
Titings  of  Ruricius,  and  of  Alcimus  Avitus  and 
Innodius  (qq.v.);  in  a  later  period  the  interest  in 
im  arose  anew,  such  men  as  Flodoard,  Sigbert  of 
rembloux,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  Peter  the  Vener- 
ble,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  and  John  of  Salisbury 
:iq.v.)  reading  and  admiring  him.  He  was  not 
itiiout  influence  upon  Petrarch. 

So  far  as  the  poems  of  Sidonius  go,  they  might 
U  have  been  written  by  one  not  a  Christian;  on 
tie  other  hand,  heathen  mythology  is  for  him  but 
means  of  adornment,  monotheistic  thoughts  ap- 
pear in  noble  form,  and  he  set  more 
His  Sig-  store  by  prayer  than  by  the  aid  of  the 
nificance.  physician.  However,  the  Christian 
writings  do  not  seem  to  be  of  sufficient- 
r  high  value  to  him,  possibly  because  of  his  en- 
>rced  service  to  the  external  organization  of  the 
hurch.  He  had  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  lower 
[asses  who  "  spoke  bad  Latin,"  though  he  always 
isplayed  a  kindliness  of  disposition  toward  them. 
.8  a  preacher  and  saver  of  souls  his  repute  was  not 
igh.  His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  dog- 
latics  were  alike  weak;  he  spoke,  for  instance,  of 
le  Holy  Ghost  becoming  fledi  in  Christ.  He  had 
ttle  knowledge  of  and  as  little  interest  in  the  dog- 
katic  controversies  of  his  times.  He  was  urged  to 
pply  his  pen  to  the  writing  of  history,  but  wisely 
jtimated  his  powers  and  declined.  His  service  to 
le  better  part  of  the  nobility  of  Gaul  is  sunmied  up 
I  his  advice  to  the  effect  that  since  the  Roman 
ate  was  breaking  up,  it  were  better  for  them  to 
ive  their  nobility  in  the  hierarchy  and  to  carry  over 
leir  Roman  heritage  to  church  ofiBces.  And  yet  he 
imself  failed  in  large  measure  to  achieve  the  end 
s  thus  set  before  ^em,  not  realizing  the  oppor- 
mity  to  fill  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools  with  a 
hristian  spirit.  (F.  Arnold.) 

ibuoorapht:  Late  editiona  of  the  works  of  Sidonius  are: 
that  of  J.  F.  Gr6coire  and  F.  Z.  GoUombet,  3  vols.,  Pariai 
1836;  in  MPL,  Iviii.  443-748,  with  the  notes  of  Sirmondi; 
E.  Barret,  Paris,  1879,  with  valuable  introduction  and 
diasertations,  though  tsix^^phical  errors  are  numerous; 
ed.  C.  Luetjohann  in  MOH,  AucL  ant.,  viii  (1887).  1- 
264;  ed.  P.  Mohr,  Leipsic,  1895;  cf.  E.  Geisler,  Loci  nm- 
ilea  auetonim  Sidonio  anleriorum,  Berlin,  1887.  There  is 
a  Fr.  transl.  by  E.  Barret.  Paris,  1888. 

Sources  for  a  life  are  Gennadius,  De  mr.  <U..  zdi.;  Greg- 
ory of  Tours.  Hui.  Frwncorwn,  ii.  21  sqq.  Consult:  P. 
Allard.  Saint  Sidoine  ApoUinaire,  Paris.  1909;  M.  Fertig. 
Sidanitu  und  aeine  Zeit,  3  vols.,  WOnbum  and  Passau. 
1845-48  (with  valuable  essays,  and  includes  some  trans- 
lations);  G.  Kaufmann,  Dm  Werks  dea  ,  ,  ,  Sidoniua  aU 


em  QudU  fUr  die  Qeechiehte  eeiner  Zeit,  Gftttingen.  1864; 
idem,  in  ^euet  echweiuriechee  Muaeum,  pp.  1-28.  Basel, 
1865;  idem,  in  CfOA,  1868.  pp.  1001-1021;  idem,  in  Hie- 
torieehee  Taachenbueh,  1869,  pp.  30-40;  L.  A.  Chaix, 
S.  Sidoine  ApolUnaire  et  eon  eOcle,  2  vols.,  Clermont.  1866 
(the  fullest  and  most  detailed  account);  F.  Osanan,  Hiet. 
of  CiviliMaiion  in  the  6th  Century,  London,  1868;  F.  Dahn, 
Kdnioe  der  Oemumen,  v.  82-101,  WOrsbuxg,  1870;  P. 
Mohr.  In  ApoUinarie  Sidonii  epietuku  et  carmina  obeerva- 
tionea  eriticm,  Sondershausen.  1877;  idem,  Zu  Sidonive 
carmina,  Laubach,  1881;  H.  Budinger.  ApoUinarie  Si- 
doniue  ale  PoHtiker,  Vienna,  1881;  T.  Hodgldn,  Italy  and 
her  Invadere,  book  iii.,  vol.  ii..  4  vols..  Oxford,  1880-M; 
L.  Sandret,  in  Revue  dee  queetione  hietoriquee,  xxzii  (1882), 
210-224;  A.  Esmein,  Sur  quOquee  lettree  de  Sidoine  Apol- 
Knaire,  Paris,  1885;  T.  Mommsen,  De  vita  Sidonii,  in 
MOH,  Auct.  ant.,  viii  (1887),  pp.  xliv.-liii.;  idem,  in 
SB  A,  1885,  pp.  215-223;  L.  Duval-Aniould,  ^tudee 
d^hiel.  du  droit  romain  .  .  .  iTaprie  lee  lettree  .  .  .  de  Si- 
doine  ApoUinaire,  Paris,  1888;  M.  Mailer,  De  ApoUinarie 
Sidonii  UOinitaU,  Halle.  1888;  A.  Ebert,  AUoemeine  Oe- 
echiehU  der  Litteratur  dee  MiOdaUere,  i.  419-448,  Leipeio, 
1889;  W.  Smith.  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronton  Biog- 
raphy, iii.  817-819.  London.  1890;  W.  S.  TeufFel.  Oe- 
eehiehte  der  r&mieehen  Litteratur,  pp.  1194-1200.  Leipsic, 
1890;  M.  Manitius.  Oeeehiehte  der  ehrieUiehen  lateiniechen 
Poeeie,  pp.  219-225,  Stuttgart.  1891;  £.  Bracmaxm, 
Sidoniana  et  Boelhiana,  Utrecht,  1904;  Wattenbach, 
DGQ,  i  (1894).  97-98;  R.  Holland.  Studio  Sidoniana, 
Leipsic.  1905;  Tillemont.  Mhnoiree,  zvi.  195-284;  Gib- 
bon, Dedine  and  FaU,  chap,  xzxvi  (important) ;  Hauck, 
KD,  i.  79  sqq..  83  sqq.;  DCB,  iv.  649-661  (detailed  and 
thorough,  but  follows  Chaix,  ut  sup.);  ASB,  Aug.,  iv. 
597-624. 

SIDONIUS,  MICHAEL:  Bishop  of  Merseburg. 
See  Hbldinq,  Michael. 

SIEFFERT,  st'fert,  FRIEDRICH  ANTON  BMIL: 

German  Reformed;  b.  at  Kdnigsberg,  Prussia,  Dec. 
24,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of 
K5nigsberg,  Halle,  and  Berlin  (lie.  theoL,  K5nigs- 
berg,  1867),  and,  after  being  privat-docent  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city  (1867-71),  was  inspector 
of  the  theological  seminary  at  Bonn  (1871-73);  a»- 
sociate  professor  at  the  university  of  the  same  city 
(1873-78);  professor  of  Reformed  theology  at  Er- 
langen  (1878-80);  and  since  1880  professor  of  sys- 
tematic theology  and  New-Testament  exegesis  in 
the  Protestant  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Bonn.  He  has  written  NonnuUa  ad  apocryph 
libri  Henochi  origtnem  perHnentia  (K5nigsberg, 
1867);  Ueber  den  aocialen  Gegensaiz  im  Neuen  Tea^ 
tamerU  (Erlangen,  1888) ;  Die  neueaien  theologischen 
Forechungen  liber  Btuse  und  Glaube  (Berlin,  1896); 
Dae  Recht  im  Neuen  Teeiament  (Gottingen,  1900); 
Offenbarung  und  heilige  Schrift  (Langensalza,  1905) ; 
Die  Heidenbekekrung  im  Alien  Testament  und  im 
Judentum  (1908);  and  Johann  Calvine  rdigidee 
Entwiddung  und  sitdiche  Grundrichtung  (Leipsic, 
1909) ;  besides  preparing  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  editions  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  commentary 
on  Galatians  (Gi>ttingen,  1880-99). 

SIEFFERT,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG:  German 
theologian  and  Biblical  scholar;  b.  at  Elbing  (32 
m.  s.w.  of  KSnigsberg)  Feb.  1,  1803;  d.  at  Bonn 
Dec.  2,  1877.  He  prepared  for  the  university  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Elbing;  entered  in  1821  the  Univer- 
sity of  Konigsberg,  where  he  studied  under  Herbart, 
and  also  \mder  August  Hahn,  with  whom  he  collabo- 
rated in  issuing  Chreatomathia  eyriaca  (Leipsic,  1825), 
taking  there  his  doctorate.  He  then  went  to  Berlin 
for  the  study  of  theology,  particularly  under  Nean- 
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der.  In  the  summer  of  1825  be  intemipted  his  so- 
journ at  Berlin  for  a  journey  to  Vienna  to  examine 
a  manuscript  in  the  Vienna  library  containing  the 
commentary  of  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  on 
the  Minor  Prophets.  He  returned  to  Berlin,  where 
he  was  graduated  licentiate  in  theology  in  1826; 
and  then  went  to  Konigsbeig,  where  he  became 
privaiKiocent  at  the  university  in  1827,  having 
published  in  that  year  Theodorus  MaptueMiensU 
Veteru  TestamenH  tohrie  irUerpretandi  vindex,  the 
fruit  of  his  research  in  Vienna;  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  in  1828.  Soon  afterward 
appeared  his  treatise  Ueber  den  Urtprung  dea  eraien 
hmonischen  Evangeliums  (1832),  a  work  of  high  im- 
portance, showing  that  the  first  Gospel  is  a  Greek 
recasting  of  the  original  composition  by  Matthew 
the  apostle  in  Aramaic.  It  evoked  a  number  of 
works  in  the  domain  of  Gospel  criticism,  mostly  ap- 
proving his  position.  In  due  season,  however, 
Sieffert  took  a  pronounced  stand  against  radical 
criticism,  as  in  his  i)e  librorum  tacrorum  audoriUUe 
canonica  (1836),  the  publication  of  which  attended 
his  promotion  to  a  regular  professorship,  in  1834. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  also  prosecuted  his  studies  re- 
specting Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (q.v.),  and  pre- 
pared a  larger  work  on  his  life  and  writings.  In  the 
year  1837,  there  suddenly  developed  a  disease  of  the 
eyes,  which  ultimately  led  to  nearly  total  blindness. 
T\nB  moved  him  to  the  thought  of  combining  his 
academic  activity  with  some  practical  avocation, 
less  taxing  to  the  eyes.  Accordingly,  in  1839,  he 
accepted  a  court  preacher's  office  for  the  German 
Reformed  congregation  of  the  castle  church;  in 
1841  he  took  office  as  assessor,  in  1842  as  councilor, 
in  the  consistory  of  the  province  of  Prussia.  Thence- 
forth, indeed,  and  for  many  years,  he  administered 
these  three  offices,  in  all  evincing  the  same  con- 
scientiousness. But  the  increasing  malady  finaUy 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  one  after  the  other  of  his 
official  positions.  Later,  in  the  evening  of  his 
life,  he  ventured  one  more  composition,  dictating 
and  publishing  Die  apologeiiache  FundamenHrung 
der  chrisUichen  Glaubenewiesenschaft  (GOtersloh, 
1871),  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  central  fact  of 
the  entire  and  personal  phenomenon  of  Christ. 
In  1873,  when  released  from  all  his  official 
charges,  he  removed  to  Bonn,  where  he  died. 

F.  Sieffert. 
BiBUOGRAPHT    F.  Sieffert,  P,  L.  Snfert,  Bine  Skuse  MtfMt 
LAetu,  KdnigBbeiv,  1880. 

SIEGFRIED,  sig'frtd,  KARL  ADOLF:  German 
Lutheran;  b.  at  Magdebuig  Jan.  22,  1830;  d.  at 
Jena  Jan.  9,  1903.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Halle  (1849-51,  1851-52;  Ph.D.,  1859)  and 
Bonn  (1851),  and  taught  in  the  Gymnasium  zimi 
Kloster  Unserer  lieben  Frauen  in  Magdeburg  (1856- 
1858),  where  he  was  likei;«ise  a  member  of  the  semi- 
nary for  theological  candidates,  as  well  as  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Guben  (1858-60)  and  the  Dom- 
gymnasium  of  his  native  city  (1860-65).  From 
1865  to  1875  he  was  professor  and  second  pastor  at 
the  royal  school  at  Pforta,  and  in  the  latter  year 
published  at  Jena  his  Philo  von  Alexandria  ala  Ana- 
leger  dea  Alten  Teatameniay  which,  valuable  to  the 
theologian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  classical  stu- 
dent alike,  led  to  his  call  to  Jena  as  professor  of  Old- 


Testament  theology,  a  position  which  he  filled  frxim 
1875  until  his  death.    He  overtaxed  his  strengtii, 
however,  and  from  1878  to  1880  was  neoesBarily  re- 
lieved of  his  duties,  while  in  1901  the  final  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  cease  lecturiiig.    The 
first  large  work  which  Siegfried  issued  after  his  ap- 
pointment at  Jena  was  the  Lehrhuch  der  neuhebr^ 
iachen  Sprache  und  LUeratur  (in  collaboration  with 
H.  L.  Strack;   Carlsruhe,  1884),  and  he  then  coi- 
laborated  with  B.  Stade  in  preparing  a  Hebniache^ 
WMerbuch  turn  Alien  Teatament  (Leipeic,   1^3). 
His  remaining  publications  of  major  unportanc^ 
were  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament:    the  critica: 
text  of  Job  for  8B0T  (Baltimore  1893) ;     the  tran^r 
lation  of  Esekiel  for  E.  Kautasch's  new  German 
translation  of  the  Bible  (Freibuig,  1894);    and  of 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  the  same   scholar's 
Apokryphen  und  Paeudepigraphen  dea  Alten  TesUt- 
menta  (1900);    and  commentaries  on  Eoclesiastcs. 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther 
for  W.  G.  H.  Nowack's  Handkommeniar  gum  Alie^t 
Teatament   (Gattingen,    1898-1901).      He    Ukewi.^ 
collaborated   with   H.   Gelser  in  editing   Eu8€bti 
canonum  epitome  ex  Dionyaii  Teimaharenaia  chronico 
petUa  (Leipsic,  1884),  and  also  issued  a  transbtioD 
from  the  Syriac,  entitled  Buck  der  Erkenntma  der 
Wahrheit,  by  his  deceased  friend  C.  Kayser  (Stras- 
buig,  1893).    Besides  all  this,  Siegfried  wrote  a  lanre 
number  of  magazine  articles  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicography,  ezegesLs,  Philo 
and  Hellenism,  and  Judaism  and  Jewish  literature, 
as  well  as  on  more  miscellaneous  topics,  in  addition 
to  many  articles  in  various  works  of  referezKe.    He 
was,  moreover,  a  peculiarly  able  reviewer,  and  for 
nineteen  years  (1871-89)  recorded  the  literature 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  problems  of  Onenta] 
philology  appertaining  to  it  for  the  Theolcgiacher 
Jakretberichl,    While  in  no  sense  a  partisan,  he  was 
practically   an   adherent  of   the   historico-eritical 
school  of  Reuss,  Graf,  Kayser,  and  Wellhausen. 
He  was  appointed  an  ecclesiastical  councilor  in  188i 
and  privy  ecclesiastical  councilor  in  1892. 

(B.   BtoTBCHt) 
BnuooBAPBT:  B.  BintMsh,  in  ZWT,  xlvi  (1903),  58(K5ffi. 

SOSNA,  SYNOD  OF  (1423-24):  On  June  22. 
1423,  the  Synod  of  Pavia  (q.v.)  resolved  upon  re- 
moval to  Sieni^  where  on  July  21  of  the  same  year 
it  was  opened  under  the  same  presiding  officers  af 
at  Pavia.  The  decrees  of  the  second  session,  pub- 
lished  Nov.  8,  1423,  repeated  the  condenmation  of 
Wyclif,  Huss  (qq.v.),  and  Peter  of  Luna,  and  dis- 
cussed imion  with  the  Greeks  and  the  extinction  of 
heresies.  After  that  the  question  of  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  was  opened,  and  the  French  proposed 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Council  of  Constance, 
cardinals  should  be  chosen  from  all  parts  of  Cruris- 
tendom  and  that  they  should  number  eighteen,  or 
twenty-four  at  the  most,  nomination  to  be  national, 
while  the  pope  was  to  have  only  the  right  of  con- 
firmation, 'lliese  propositions  met  with  violent  op- 
position from  the  papal  legates.  Divisions  arose, 
and  it  was  seen  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished 
there,  so  the  whole  reform  was  left  to  a  new  synod, 
and  Basel  was  decided  upon  as  the  seat  of  the  next 
synod.    On   Mar.  7,  1424,  the  papal   legates  left 
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Siena,  and  the  council  was  diasolved  against  the 

protests  of  the  French  participants. 

(Paul  Tschackert.) 

Bebuoobapht:  The  bert  aouroe  is  John  of  Rasusa,  /mtjicm 
H  proaecutio  BomImiuw  Concilii,  in  MonwnerUa  conciUorum 
oeneraHum  bcbcuIx  XV.,  i.  12  sqq.,  Vienna.  1857.  Gon- 
suit  further:  Manai,  ConcUia,  vol.  zxviii.;  Hefele,  Con^ 
cQienoeachiehU,  vii.  392-409;  the  chronicle  of  FrBnoeBco 
di  Tommaaao,  in  Muratori,  Seriptore;  vol.  zx.;  Paator, 
Popea,  L  238-239;  Creighton,  Papacy,  ii.  146-150;  Mil- 
man.  Latin  Chri$Haniiy,  vii.  535;  KL,  xi.  290  SQq.;  and 
the  literature  under  Mabtin  V. 

SIEVEKIN6,  AMALIB  WILHELMINE:  Ger- 
man Protestant  philanthropist  and  founder  of  the 
Hambuig  Weiblicher  Verein  f  Or  Armon-  und  Krank- 
enpflege;  b.  at  Hamburg  July  25,  1794;  d.  there 
Apr.  I,  1859.  Oiphaned  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  she 
lived  with  Fr&ulein  Dimpfel,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
the  poet  Klopstock,  and  there,  in  instructing  the 
nieces  of  her  patroness,  she  began  a  career  as  a 
teacher  which  continued,  with  only  brief  interrup- 
tions, until  her  death.  Here,  too,  her  rationaUstio 
and  skeptical  attitude  toward  Christianity  began  to 
be  modified,  until  later,  after  the  death  of  a  brother, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  works  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  and  A.  H.  Francke,  she  attained  to  a  deep 
and  abiding  faith  in  the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  After 
a  brief  residence  with  a  widowed  aunt  in  Neumtlh- 
len,  Amalie  Sieveking  was  requested,  in  1811,  by  a 
widowed  relative  of  her  mother's,  Frau  Brunne- 
mann,  to  assist  her  in  taking  care  of  a  sick  son,  and 
though  the  latter  soon  died,  the  home  thus  gained 
was  kept  until  the  death  of  P'rau  Brunnemann  in 
1839.  Meanwhile  she  always  had  a  class  of  young 
girls,  and  likewise  taught  in  a  free  private  school  for 
poor  girls.  During  this  time  her  efforts  to  clear  up 
for  herself  certain  passages  of  the  Bible  seem  to  have 
led  her  to  compose  her  Betrachiungen  Hber  einzdne 
StdXen  der  heUigen  Schrift,  which,  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  help  others  in  that  period  of  the  revival  of 
religious  life,  she  published  anonymously  at  Ham- 
burg in  1823.  About  this  same  time,  moreover,  she 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  a  Lutheran  order  of 
deaconesses  (q.v.),  but  dnoe  she  did  not  feel  herself 
divinely  called  to  do  this  in  person,  the  realization 
of  the  concept  was  left  for  Theodor  Fliedner  (q.v.). 
Nevertheless,  she  discussed  the  entire  matter  with 
C.  F.  A.  Hartmann  (librarian  and  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Hamburg)  and  with  J.  Gossner  (q.v.),  the 
latter  confirming  her  in  her  attitude  of  prudent  hesi- 
tation. In  1827  she  published  at  Hamburg  (again 
anonymously)  her  BeadUtftigungen  mU  der  heUigen 
Schr^t,  and  her  circle  of  noteworthy  acquaintances 
increased,  whUe  her  girls'  classes  still  continued 
with  great  success. 

When,  in  1831,  cholera  broke  out  in  Hamburg, 
Amalie  Sieveking  deemed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  cany  out  her  plan,  and  since  none  answered  her 
call  to  unite  with  her  in  Christian  care  of  the  sick, 
she  volunteered  her  own  services,  which  were  ac- 
cepted when  the  first  woman  to  fall  a  victim  to  the 
plague  was  brought  to  the  hospital  erected  for  such 
cases.  Regarded  at  first  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  her 
judgment  and  devotion  soon  won  such  recognition 
that  she  was  appointed  inspectress  of  all  the  nurses. 
Even  after  the  completion  of  her  woric  at  the  hos- 
pital, she  realized  that  conditions  were  not  yet 


favorable  for  her  order  of  deaconesses,  but  in  its 
stead  she  gradually  formed  the  somewhat  similar 
idea  of  founding  a  "  Women's  Society  for  the  Care 
of  the  Poor  and  Sick."  This  she  established  early 
in  1832,  the  movement  spreading  from  Hamburg  to 
many  other  German  cities.  At  the  initial  confer- 
ence (May  23)  she  delivered  an  address  (reprinted 
in  Bericht  aber  die  Leistungen  dea  weiblichen  Vereins 
far  Armen-  und  Krankenpflege,  x.  56-68),  in  which 
she  emphasized  the  necessity  of  devoted  Christian 
faith  and  love  in  the  care  of  the  sick  and  indigent. 
The  sick  shotild  be  visited  personally,  and  the  poor 
should  be  given  work,  if  possible,  rather  than 
money,  while  every  effort  should  be  made  in  behalf 
of  religious  training  and  life.  All  the  details  of  the 
undertaking,  which  was  mainly  dependent  on  vol- 
imtaiy  subscription,  were  most  carefully  regulated, 
these  including  not  only  the  visiting  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  but  also  the  distribution  of  food,  assignment 
of  work  in  various  trades,  care  of  the  raw  materials, 
sale  of  the  finished  products,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poorhoiises  and  the  childrens'  hospital 
later  founded  by  the  society.  While  the  members 
of  the  society,  who  rapidly  increased  in  number, 
were  naturally  exposed  to  occasional  gross  decep- 
tion by  their  wards,  and  though  they  were  frequently 
charged  with  fostering  hypocrisy,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  movement  must  be  characterized  as  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  as  affording 
spiritual  and  physical  aid  in  countless  cases  where  a 
single  individual  would  not  have  been  able  to  render 
assistance.  Toward  the  end  of  her  life,  besides  hav- 
ing edited  the  annual  Bericht  vber  die  Leietungen 
des  weiblichen  Vereina/Ur  Armen-  und  Krankenpflege 
(26  vols.,  Hamburg,  1833-58),  she  wrote  Unier- 
haltungen  Ober  einzdne  AbachniUe  der  heUigen  Schrift 
(Leipsic,  1855),  while  a  compilation  from  her  wri- 
tings was  translated  into  English  anonymously  under 
the  title  The  Principles  of  Charitable  Work— Love, 
Truth,  and  Order — aa  eet  forth  in  the  Writings  of 
A.  W,  Sieveking  (London,  1863). 

(Carl  Bertheau.) 

Bxbuogbapht:  DetdnrihtUgkeiten  aua  dem  LAen  von  Amalie 
Sievekino,  Hambuis.  1860.  En«.  transl..  ed.  C.  Winkworth, 
Life  of  A.  W.  Siwekino,  London.  1863;  J.  H.  Hdck.  BUder 
au$  der  OeBchiehte  der  hamburgiechen  Kirehe  aeit  der  Ro' 
formaHon,  pp.  353  eqq.,  Hambuis,  1900;  ADB,  zxxiv. 
217  sqq. 

SIGEBBRT  OF  6EMBL0UX:  A  versatile  and 
productive  writer  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  especially 
noteworthy  as  historian;  b.  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gembloux  (10  m.  n.w.  of  Namur,  Bel- 
gium) about  1035;  d.  at  Gembloux  Nov.  5,  1112. 
He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Gembloux,  be- 
came a  monk  there,  and  spent  his  mature  life  as 
teacher,  first  in  the  school  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Vin- 
cent at  Metz,  then  (from  c.  1070)  at  Gembloux.  As 
teacher  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  in  general  he 
is  to  be  commended  as  a  good  example  of  the  capable 
and  learned  Benedictine  monk  of  the  older  time, 
filled  with  genuine  piety  but  disinclined  to  all  ascetic 
excesses,  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  a  highly  lov- 
able and  attractive  personality.  His  best-known 
book  is  a  world  chronicle,  Decennalis  liber,  continu- 
ing Jerome's  translation  of  Eusebius'  chronicle, 
covering  the  period  381-1111.    Sigebert  was  nearly 
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seventy  when  he  began  the  woric  and  he  wrote  it 
with  reference  to  the  similar  chronicle  of  Marianus 
Seotus.  Like  the  latter  he  makes  the  year  of  the  in- 
carnation the  basis  of  hie  chronological  eystem.  The 
book  can  hardly  be  called  history,  being  a  bare  list 
of  events,  among  which  naturally  in  the  later  time 
notices  of  the  German  empire  and  Sigebert's  Bel- 
gian home  predominate.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  years 
from  1105  to  1111  are  the  most  extended  and  were 
probably  expanded  after  the  first  completion  of  the 
chronicle.  An  introduction,  explaining  the  pur- 
pose, use,  and  system  of  the  book,  is  lost  with  the 
exception  of  some  lines.  Sigebert's  chronicle  was 
often  revised  and  continued  and  became  the  source 
of  very  many  later  historical  woiks.  The  best  [al- 
most ideal]  edition  is  by  L.  C.  Bethmann  in  MGH, 
Script.,  vi  (1844),  300-374,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
sources  here  is  wholly  inadequate.  After  the  chron- 
icle Sigebert  wrote  a  book  on  writers  and  their 
works  supplementing  the  De  vir,  iU.  of  Jerome  and 
Qennadius  (ed.  J  A.  Fabricius,  BiJUioiheea  eedeair 
astica,  pp.  93-116,  Hambuig,  1718),  which  is  his 
second  important  work  for  the  present  time.  Sige- 
bert took  the  side  of  the  secular  rulers  in  the  contest 
with  the  popes  which  filled  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  To  a  letter  addressed  by  Gregory  VII.  to  Bishop 
Hermann  of  Metz  in  1081,  seeking  to  prove  that 
popes  have  the  right  to  excommunicate  kings,  he 
wrote  an  answer  which  is  apparently  lost,  although 
Bethmann  (cf.  MGH,  Lib.  de  lite,  1.  454-460,  1890) 
and  A.  Oauchie  (La  QuereUe  dea  inveatUures  dans  Ua 
diocUes  de  LUge  et  de  Cambrai,  i.  pp.  66-99,  Lou- 
vain,  1890)  claim  to  have  discovered  it.  A  defense 
of  masses  said  by  married  priests,  however,  is  ex- 
tant, written  against  Gregory  VII.  (ed.  E.  Sockur, 
MOH,  Lib,  de  lite,  ii.  436-4^18,  1892);  and  also  a 
very  able  and  shaip  reply  for  the  diocese  of  Li^ 
to  Paschal  II.,  who  in  1103  urged  Count  Robert  II. 
of  Flanders  to  punish  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Li^ge  for  their  adherence  to  the  Emperor  Heniy  IV. 
and  to  make  war  on  the  emperor  (ed.  E.  Sackur, 
MQH,  Lib.  de  liU,  ii.  449-464,  1892).  Sigebert's 
other  writings  were  lives  or  etilogies  of  personages 
connected  in  tradition  or  history  with  Mets  and 
Gembloux.  Some  are  in  verse,  of  which  one  espe- 
cially, a  long  PcLeeio  aandorum  Thfbeorwn,  written 
when  Sigebert  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  attests 
real  poetic  gifts.  Many  of  his  writings  are  reprinted 
from  earlier  editions  in  MPL,  clx.;  cf.  also  Ixxxvii. 
303-314,  and  E.  DOmmler  in  Ahhandlungen  der  Ber- 
liner  Akademie,  pp.  1-125,  1893. 

(O.  Holder-Egger.) 

Bibuookapht:  For  an  aztonaive  bibliography  of  editknia 
oonault  Potthaat,  Wvweuer,  pp.  1016-18.  and  cf.  Wat- 
tenbaoh.  DOQ,  ii  (1804).  155-162.  Almoet  the  only 
souroas  for  the  life  and  writings  of  Sigebert  are  a  chapter 
of  the  Oeata  abbaium  Oemblaceruium  by  Godescalo  and 
the  laat  chapter  of  Sigebert'e  Scriptores  eeclenctaUd,  in 
which  he  ^ves  a  list  of  his  writings,  probably  in  sub- 
stantially chronological  order.  Qodescalo  was  a  pupil  of 
Sigebert  and  his  work  is  a  continuation  of  an  earlier  one 
by  the  latter.  Consult  further:  S.  Hirsch,  De  vita  et 
aeriptia  Sigtberti  monachi  GemhlacenaU,  Berlin.  1841;  the 
prolegomena  of  Bethmann  in  MOH,  Script.,  vi  (1844). 
268-200;  H.  E.  Bonnell.  Die  Anfttnge  dee  harolin(n»chen 
Hatteea,  Berlin.  1866;  L.  Demaison.  £tude  crUique  eur  la 
vie  de  8.  Sieebert  .  .  .  par  Sigebert  de  Oembloux,  in  Tra- 
vaux  de  VacadSmie  nationale  de  Reime,  bdv  (1880) ;  Huyg- 
hens,  8ur  la  vaUur  de  la  ehranique  hiatorique  de  Sigtberi 


d§Men».Qbm%,  1880;  A.  Ckuehie,  La  QuanBe  doe  vmeek- 
tmrm  done  .  .  .  Liip*  «t  Cambrai,  2  parts,  Loavain,  180a 

SIOISMUND,  st'gis-mOnt",  JOHAHH:  Elector  of 
Brandenbuig  1608-19;  b.  at  Halle  Nov.  8  (18), 
1572;  d.  at  Brandenburg  Dec.  23,  1619.  Duriz^ 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  various  chaztges 
in  the  religious  situation  at  Brandenburg,  depending 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  elector.  Joachim  I. 
(1499-1535)  was  a  strict  Roman  Catholie;  under 
Joachim  II.  the  Reformation  of  Luther  entered  the 
country.  The  period  of  Johann  Geoig  (1571-08) 
was  the  time  of  undisputed  sway  of  strict  Lutheran- 
ism,  but  his  son  Joachim  Friedrich  was  inclined 
toward  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  Johann  Sigiamund, 
the  son  of  Joachim  Friedrich,  was  educated  as  a 
strict  Lutheran,  according  to  the  directions  of  his 
grandfather,  by  Simon  Gedicke,  at  that  time  court 
preacher  in  Halle;  but  in  1588  his  father  sent  him, 
together  with  his  brother,  Johann  Geoig,  to  the 
University  of  Strasbuig,  where  both  princes  were 
favorably  impressed  by  Calvinism.  In  1605  he  was 
in  Heidelbeig,  where  he  became  a  dose  friend  of 
Coimt  Palatine  Friedrich  IV.,  and  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  William  of  Orange.  His  personal  inter- 
course with  Reformed  princes  and  theologians  led 
him  to  become  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord.  For  some  time  he  tried  to  keep  hk 
change  of  convictions  secret,  but  in  1613,  on  Ascen- 
sion Day,  a  Reformed  church  service  was  held  in 
the  court  chapel  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Land- 
grave Maurice,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  Luthnan 
deigy.  On  another  occasion  Martin  Fuasel,  super- 
intendent of  Zerbst,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper 
after  the  Reformed  rite.  Simon  Gedicke,  provost 
of  the  cathedral,  protested  against  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  parochial  rights  ci  Brandenbuig  and 
published  a  treatise.  Von  den  Cerenumien  hei  dem 
heiligen  AhendnuM  (1613),  against  the  Calvinists, 
especially  against  Salomo  Finck,  a  court  preacher 
newly  called  from  KOnigsberg,  who  showed  himself  i 
a  decided  Calvinist.  A  conunittee  of  the  estates  re-  ' 
quested  Christoph  Pelaigus,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Mark  and  professor  of  theology  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  to  proceed  officially  against  the  court 
preacher;  }oia  refusal  made  him  also  a  suspect  of  ' 
Calvinism.  Before  the  elector  was  now  placed  the 
alternative  either  to  take  measures  against  Finck 
and  Pelaigus  or  to  make  his  statement  of  adherence 
to  the  Reformed  faith.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  oo 
Dec.  18,  1613,  announced  to  the  deigy  that  he  did 
not  claim  control  over  the  consciences  of  his  subjects, 
and  similarly  no  one  might  dictate  in  the  matter  to 
him.  He  forbade  imtimely  outbreaks  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  permitted  communion  in  the  Reformed 
manner.  He  justified  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
amended  Augsburg  Confession  (Augudana  variaia) 
which,  he  said,  was  admitted  in  the  Saxon  kingdom. 
In  an  edict  of  Feb.  24,  1614,  he  again  fori>ade  in- 
vective from  the  pulpit  and  proclaimed  as  a  basis  of 
doctrine  for  all  preachers ''  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
Word  according  to  the  four  chief  symbob  (including 
the  Chalcedonian),  the  amended  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  the  Apology."  On  Feb.  21,  1614,  there 
was  designed  a  complete  plan  for  subjecting  the 
whole  country  to  the  Reformed  faith.  Strict  Lu- 
therans like  Gedicke  and  Willich,  archdeacon  of  St 
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Peter,  were  forced  to  flee,  and  the  elector  called 
Abraham  Scultetus  (q.v.)  to  cany  out  the  new  plan. 
At  his  advice  there  was  published  on  May  10  a  "  Con- 
fession of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany," 
the  preface  of  which  tried  to  show  that  even  after 
the  Bef ormation  there  were  still  left  many  Roman- 
istic  errors  in  the  new  faith,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reform  the  church  of  Brandenburg  anew  in 
order  to  equate  it  with  other  Evangelieal  churches. 
This  confession  was  a  reprint  of  one  first  published 
at  Heidelbeig  in  1562.  In  the  same  year  the  elector 
issued  his  own  confession  of  faith,  Cof^e^aio  Sigit- 
mundi.  It  is  not  a  complete  confession,  but  touches 
merely  the  points  of  controversy.  The  elector  again 
acknowledges  the  chief  symbob  and  the  emended 
Augsburg  Confession  as  the  basis  of  doctrine  while 
he  condenms  all  other  writings  '*  conceived  by  men," 
meaning  principally  the  Formula  of  Concord.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  ubiquity  and  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the  Comniunicalio  Idiomatutn  (q.v.);  in 
baptism  he  rejects  the  ceremony  of  exorcism;  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  bread  and  wine  are  visible  symbols  of 
invisible  grace.  The  bread  must  be  real  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  must  be  pre- 
served according  to  the  example  of  Christ.  He 
adopts  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  C(mfe88io  Sigis- 
mundi  became  authoritative  among  the  Reformed 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  Brandenburg-Prussia.  Al- 
though the  elector  declared  his  intention  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  faith  of  his  people,  he  continued  the 
"  reformation  "  of  his  country,  by  constituting  a 
church  council  which  was  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Reformed  faith.  On  Oct.  3  a  disputa- 
tion between  Reformed  and  Lutherans  was  to  take 
place,  but  the  latter  were  so  timid  in  the  assertion  of 
their  rights  that  the  elector  himself  broke  off  the 
colloquy  and  obliged  every  one  present  to  observe 
the  edict  of  Feb.  24.  The  hope  of  the  clergy  rested 
now  upon  the  interference  of  the  estates.  In  1615 
the  estates  seriously  complained  that  preachers  of 
doubtful  standing  were  forced  upon  them,  demanded 
the  appointment  of  Lutherans  in  the  schoob  and  at 
the  university,  refused  to  acknowledge  Pelaiigus  as 
general  superintendent,  and  asked  the  elector  for 
the  renewal  and  confirmation  of  his  former  pledges 
for  the  protection  of  Lutheranism.  After  they  had 
made  their  demands  a  fourth  time,  the  elector  found 
it  advisable  to  yield  and  declared  now  that  "  every- 
body in  his  country  who  desired,  might  adhere  to 
the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  the  unchanged  Augsburg 
Confession,  also  to  the  Book  of  Concord."  Never- 
theless, the  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed 
confession  was  continued.  The  church  council  con- 
tinued its  activity;  the  state  university  and  college 
were  supplied  with  Reformed  teachers;  Reformed 
preachers  presided  over  Lutheran  congregations,  and 
Pelargus  in  his  love  of  peace  ordained  also  Reformed 
clergymen.  But  after  1616  the  opposition  against 
the  renovations  became  so  strong  and  general  both 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  that  in  1618  the  church 
council  had  to  be  dissolved,  and  thus  the  "  work  of 
the  Reformation"  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg 
came  to  an  end.  The  Lutheran  Church  was  pre- 
served, the  elector  standing  almost  alone  ^th  his 
change  of  confession.  His  wife  together  with  her 
daughters  adhered  faithfully  to  the  Lutheran  creed. 


His  change  of  confession  involved  the  elector  in  dif- 
ficulties with  the  duchy  of  Prussia,  of  which  he  was 
feudal  lord.  The  Prussian  estates  uttered  the  re- 
proach that  by  adopting  the  Reformed  confession 
Sigismund  had  violated  ^e  fimdamental  laws  of  the 
duchy.  His  theologians,  Pelargus  and  J.  Bergius, 
refused  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  Synod  of  Dort 
(1618),  and  its  decisions  acquired  no  authority  in 
Brandenburg.  The  events  in  Brandenburg  occa- 
sioned the  issue  of  a  great  mass  of  polemical  litera- 
ture. Between  1613  and  1619  there  appeared  231 
treatises,  among  the  contributors,  on  the  Lutheran 
side,  being  Leonhard  Hutter,  Ho6  von  Ho&iegg 
(qq.v.),  and  Friedrich  Balduin;  the  treatises  advo- 
cating the  Reformed  faith  were  mostly  anonymous. 

(G.  Kawerau.) 

Bduoobapbt:  L.  Keller,  Die  OwenreformaHon  in  Weti^ 
faUn  und  am  Niederrhein,  iii.  219  sqq..  Ldpdo,  1895; 
A  ChiouBt,  in  Fanehuno^^  tvr  brundenburgiachen  und 
pnuaeiachen  OeBchiehU,  iz  (1897),  12  sqq.;  J.  C.  Beo- 
nuuui,  Oratio  Mciilaris  in  memoriam  a  .  .  .  Johanne  Sigi^' 
mundo  .  .  .  introduetm  rtfcrmatm  rdiovonia,  Fiankfort, 
1713;  D.  H.  Bering,  Hialoruche  Naehricht  von  dem  enUn 
Anfitno  der  evangeiUch-reformierten  KireKe  in  Branden' 
burg  und  Pmueen,  Halle,  1778;  idem,  BeitrOge  Mwr  Ge- 
eehiehU  der  evangeUech-reformierten  Kirche  in  den  prtt»- 
aiaehrbrandeninwgiechen  lAndem,  Braolau,  1784;  W. 
MAller,  in  Deutache  ZeUaehrift  flkr  ehrietUche  Wiaeenaehaft, 
1858,  pp.  189  sqq.;  Wangemann,  Johann  Sigiamund  und 
PavlGerhardt,  Berlin,  1884;  E.  Clausnitier,  Dm  mOrkiacKen 
SUknde  tanUr  Johann  Sigiamund,  Halle,  1895;  F.  Dittrieh, 
in  ZeUaehrift  fUr  die  OeachiehU  der  AUertumakunde  Srm- 
landa,  xiii  (1900),  72  sqq.;  ADB,  ziv.  169  sqq.,  cf.  zzy. 
328  sqq.  For  the  Confeaaio  Sigiamundi  consult:  K. 
Mailer,  Dm  Bdcenntniaaehriften  der  reformierten  Kirche, 
pp.  IvL  aqq.,  835  aqq..  Leipeic,  1903,  of.  O.  Seger,  Zur 
Confeaaio  Sigiamundi,  Berlin,  1899. 

SmLBR,  stier,  BDWARD  WILHELM  ALBZAN- 
DSR:  Lutheran  (Missouri  Synod);  b.  at  Bemstadt, 
Silesia  (22  m.  e.  of  Breslau),  Nov.  12, 1801 ;  d.  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Oct.  27,  1885.  From  the  gymnasium 
at  Schweidnits  he  entered  the  army,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  line  in  1819,  in  1823  a  student  of  the  military 
academy  in  Berlin  (with  Von  Moltke  and  Von  Roon), 
but  in  1826  left  the  service  and  became  a  student 
under  Schleiermacher  in  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  Jena,  1829). 
In  1830  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  famous 
Blochmann's  Institute  in  Dresden,  in  1838  a  private 
tutor  on  the  Livonian  island  of  Oesel,  and  in  1840 
the  same  at  Riga.  About  1835  he  was  converted 
and  in  1843  came  to  the  United  States  to  labor 
among  the  Germans,  who  were  then  so  destitute  of 
religious  teachers.  His  first  chaige  was  in  Pomeroy, 
O.,  his  second  and  only  other  charge  at  Fort  Wayne 
from  1845  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  movement  started  in  his  study  in  1846 
out  of  which  came  the  powerful  Missouri  Synod  (see 
Lutherans,  III.,  5,  §  1).  He  was  its  first  vice- 
president  and  the  first  president  of  the  middle 
district  of  his  synod.  He  organized  the  Practical 
Seminary  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1845,  and  in  it  taught 
exegesis  and  dogmatics  till  1861.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent preacher  among  the  Germans  of  the  Middle 
West  and  also  an  organizer  of  churches.  He  wrote  in 
German  several  books,  including  an  autobiography 
(down  to  1843,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1879)  and  many 
articles. 

SIHLBR,  BRNEST  GOTTLIEB:  Lutheran  lay- 
man and  classical  scholar;   b.   at   Fort  Wayne, 
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Ind.,  Jan.  2,  1853.  He  was  educated  at  Concordia 
CoUege,  Fort  Wajme  (A.B.,  1869),  Concordia  Lu- 
theran Divinity  School,  St.  Louis  (from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1872),  the  universities  of  Berlin 
and  Leipsic  (1872-75),  and  Johns  Hopkins  (Ph.D., 
1878).  He  was  a  classical  instructor  in  New  Yoxk 
Gty  (1879-91);  professor  of  classics  at  Concordia 
College,  Milwaukee  (1891-^);  and  sinoe  1892  has 
been  professor  of  Latin  in  New  York  University. 
In  theology  he  "  holds  to  the  historical  position  of 
recorded  Christianity,  is  a  conservative  in  the  full 
acceptance  of  Gospels  and  Epistles,"  and  **  believes 
that  the  spiritual  failure  of  classical  civilisation  is  a 
profound  aigument  for  Christianity."  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  editions  of  classics  and  of 
TetUmonium  AnimtB:  or,  Greek  and  Roman  be/ore 
Jeeue  Chriti  (New  Yoric,  1908),  a  series  of  essays 
and  sketches  dealing  with  the  spiritual  elements  in 
classical  civilisation;  and  A nno^  o/ Ccssar;  erUical 
Biography,  with  a  Survey  of  the  Sources  (1910). 

SIKHS,  siks,  SIKHISIL 

I.  Htetoiy  of  the  Sikhfl. 
Baekgiound  and  Soiuoet  (|  1). 
Life  of  the  Founder  (f  2). 
The  Other  Qurui  (f  3). 
History  from  1708  (|  4). 
n.  The  ReUgton. 
The  Granth  (f  1). 
Belief  end  PnustlM  (|  2). 

Sikh  is  the  name  accepted  by  a  people  in  India 
found  almost  exclusively  in  the  Punjab,  who  are 
bound  together  not  by  tribal  affiliations  but  by  a 
religious  bond.  The  term,  meaning  ''  disciple,"  is 
the  correlative  of  guru,  "  teacher,"  a  common  noun 
appropriated  as  the  title  of  the  founder  of  the  re- 
ligion and  transmitted  to  the  nine  men  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  religious  heads  of  the  faith.  The  fact 
that  "  Sikh  "  came  to  have  a  semi-national  signifi- 
cance is  not  an  essential  of  the  system,  but  merely 
a  consequence  of  the  political  conditions  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in  north- 
west India  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

L  History  of  the  Sikhs:    While  the  religion  was 

founded  and  developed  by  a  series  of  ten  teachers 

who  were  called  Gurus,  the  beginnings  of  their 

faith  are  traced  by  themselves  to  a  nuin  named 

Kabir,  who,  as  so  often  in  India,  was 

z.  Back-  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  deity, 
ground  and  His  birth  date  is  variously  given  as 

Sources.  1398  and  about  1500.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  miraculously  conceived  and 
bom  in  or  near  Benares,  to  have  grown  up  a  relig- 
ious reformer,  and  to  have  composed  hymns  whidi 
are  received  among  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sikhs. 
His  revolt  was  against  all  distinctions  of  caste  and 
religion,  against  the  Puranas  and  Shastras  of  Hin- 
duism, and,  necessarily,  against  the  assumptions  of 
the  Brahmans,  and  no  less  agunst  the  bigotry 
fostered  by  the  Koran.  A  number  of  sects,  it  is 
claimed,  sprang  from  his  teachings,  the  last  of  whom 
were  the  Sikhs.  All  these  sects  exemplify  the  tend- 
ency of  Indian  teaching  to  combine  elevated  ideals 
and  noble  reforms  with  gross  superstition  and  fool- 
ish observances.  The  sources  of  knowledge  of  the 
Sikh  religion  and  its  foimders  and  leaders  are  the 
following.    The  principal  work  and  the  sacred  book 


of  the  ffikhs  is  the  Adi  Granth  or  Granth  Sahib  (see 
below),  a  work  in  an  obscure  dialect  of  the  Panjahi 
called  Gurmukhi,  which  includes  oompoataons  by 
the  Gurus  and  also  by  Bhagats  (Indian  saints)  who 
preceded  the  Gurus.  Hymns  are  found  abo  in 
Prakrit,  Hindi,  Marathi,  Multani,  and  a  numbs'  of 
local  dialects.  For  the  lives  of  the  Gurus  there  is  i 
series  of  works  embodying  accounts  of  their  lives, 
teachings,  and  miracles,  in  various  languages,  prin- 
cipally Panjabi  and  Hindi,  claiming  to  be  by  ad- 
herents of  the  faith  who  were  in  espeaaUy  dose 
relations  with  one  or  another  of  the  Gurus.  One 
manuscript  of  the  earliest  of  these  lives  dealii^ 
with  Guru  Nanak  bears  the  date  of  1588,  and  was 
therefore  written  during  the  lifetime  of  a  certain 
Bhal  Budha,  a  venerable  Sikh,  who  is  admitted  to 
have  been  a  young  oontemporaiy  and  discaple  of 
Nanak  and  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  actually 
linking  by  his  life  the  leadership  of  the  first  six 
Gurus.  This  would  be  of  importance  w&b  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  life  under  discussion,  and  all  later 
works  of  the  kind,  abound  in  the  legendary,  and 
have  been  besides  extensively  corrupted  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  characteristic  Hindu  matiftrial  which 
vitiates  them  for  critical  use.  Two  of  the  nkost  ex- 
tensive of  these  works,  the  Nanak  Parkash^  deal- 
ing with  the  life  and  t^w^ohings  of  Nanak,  was  writ- 
ten in  1823,  and  by  the  same  author  the  Snraj 
Parkaeh,  in  6  volumes,  was  written  between  that 
year  and  1843.  A  great  number  of  schismatic  (for 
Sikhism  had  its  schisms)  and  what  may  be  called 
apocryphal  works  exist,  all  of  which  teem  with  the 
miraculous,  while  they  are  sparing  of  data  which 
submit  to  verification. 

The  Gurus  were  ten  in  munber,  each  oi  the  nine 
last  of  whom  became  leader  on  the  death  (or  retire- 
ment) of  his  predecessor.  Their  names  and  elates  are 
as  follows:  Nanak  (1469-1538),  Angad  (1504-52). 

Amar    Das    (1479-1574),    Ram    Das 

2.  Life      (1534^1),    Arjan    (1563-1606),    Har 

of  the      Gobind  (1595-1645),  Har  Bai  (1630- 

Founder.    1661),  Har  Krishan  (1656-64),  Teg  Bar 

hadiv  (1622-75),  and  CSobind  Rai  or 
Ck>bind  Singh  (1666-1708).  The  important  names 
here  are  Nanak,  Ram  Das,  Aijan,  Har  (jobind,  Teg 
Bahadiv,  and  Crobind  Singh.  The  narrative,  ro 
brief,  of  the  life  of  Nanak  will  give  the  flavor  of  all 
of  these  Indian  lives.  He  was  bom  in  Apr.>May, 
1469,  at  or  near  Talwandi  (a  small  town  30  m.  s.w. 
of  Lahore),  and  died  at  Kartarpur  (62  m.  e.  of  La- 
hore) in  1538.  His  father  was  an  accountant  and 
agriculturist,  consequently  Nanak  came  not  of 
priestly  but  of  lay  lineage.  This  fact  is  significant 
both  for  the  character  of  the  religion  and  for  the 
tongue  in  which  the  literature  is  cast — ^the  vernacu- 
lar and  not  the  Sanskrit.  His  home  was  away  from 
the  centers  of  Mohammedan  influence  and  fanati- 
cism, and  this  accounts  for  the  impetus  the  religion 
secured  before  encountering  opposition.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  the  astrologer  who  was  called  in  at 
his  birth  foretold  his  greatness — some  records  affirm 
the  presence  of  the  gods;  at  the  age  of  five  be  be^ 
gan  to  meditate  on  heavenly  themes;  when  at  the 
agciof  seven  he  went  to  school,  the  master  wrote 
for  him  the  alphabet,  and  he  immediately  composed 
an  acrostic  on  the  alphabet  and  speedily  exodled 
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His  master  in  knowledge;  this  experience  was  re- 
I>eated  when  he  went  to  study  Persian  at  the  age 
of  seven;  while  a  youth  engaged  in  herding  cattle, 
as  he  meditated  tike  cattle  trespassed  on  a  grain- 
field  to  the  wrath  of  the  owner,  yet  on  examina- 
tion it  was  foimd  that  not  a  single  shoot  had  been 
trampled;  once  while  he  was  sleeping  under  a  tree, 
the  shadow  remained  fixed  and  protected  him  from 
the  sun,  and  at  another  time  a  cobra  spread  its  hood 
and  shaded  him  (cf.  Serpent  in  Wobbhif..  etc., 
lY.,  $  2).  Apart  from  such  tales,  what  may  be 
gathered  of  his  life  is  that  he  early  reached  con- 
clusions condemning  the  religious  customs,  both 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  current  about  him,  em- 
ployed himself  in  composing  verses  in  the  vernacu- 
lar embodying  instruction  on  man's  duty  to  God 
and  man  and  expressive  of  revolt  against  the  teach- 
ings and  practises  of  the  two  dominant  religions. 
He  refused  as  a  youth  to  put  on  the  sacred  thread 
and  so  declare  himself  a  Hindu,  confounding  in 
argument  the  Brahman  who  was  to  perform  the 
ceremony. 

Nanak  was  married  at  fourteen,  but  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  up  an  occupation,  gaining 
the  reputation  of  a  madman.  At  length  he  took 
service  under  the  governor  of  Sultanpur,  spent  the 
nights  praising  the  Creator,  and  gave  all  but  a  pit- 
tance of  his  wages  to  fakirs.  Having  retired  into 
the  wilderness,  he  was  gone  three  days,  during 
which  he  thought  he  had  a  vision  of  the  Supreme, 
drank  nectar  in  the  presence,  and  was  pronounced 
the  true  Guru.  On  his  return  he  uttered  a  cryptic 
sentence  condemning  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
then  took  up  the  life  of  a  wanderer  and  religious 
teacher,  and  began  to  make  disciples.  like  Socrates, 
he  found  the  themes  for  his  teachings  in  the  daily 
life  about  him,  a  question,  a  chance  saying,  or  an 
experience  giving  him  the  text  for  a  discourse  in 
verse.  Manifesting  a  supreme  disregard  for  rank 
or  dignity,  he  rebuked  or  taught  with  equal  ardor, 
severity,  or  gentleness,  as  the  case  seemed  to  him 
to  require,  all  who  met  him  or  listened  to  him,  ad- 
dressing as  on  terms  of  equality  ascetics,  fakirs, 
thugs,  Brahmans,  nobles,  princes,  and  kings,  all  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  acknowledged  the  divine 
source  of  his  teachings.  He  overcame  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  who  sought  to  buy  him  with  the 
riches  of  the  earth  from  the  accomplishment  of  his 
teaching  mission.  He  is  said  to  have  traversed 
Biiddle  and  South  India  and  to  have  visited  Mecca 
and  Medina.  During  his  life  the  organization  of 
the  Sikh  church  had  b^un  by  the  founding  of  socie- 
ties, and  the  Guru's  hymns  were  committed  to  mem- 
ory as  sacred  scriptures.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
inaugurated  the  practise  followed  by  the  other 
Gurus  (except  the  tenth)  and  appointed  his  succes- 
sor, in  this  case  Angad.  Just  before  his  death  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindus  contested  for  the  honor 
of  disposing  of  his  remains,  but  in  the  morning  the 
corpse  had  disappeared — ^bis  supreme  miracle.  The 
methods  of  Naziak  were  often  exceedingly  apt  and 
convincing.  Thus  to  a  man  who  had  acquired  great 
wealth  and  ostentatiously  displayed  it  he  gave  a 
needle  with  the  injunction  to  retain  it  carefully 
until  it  should  be  required  of  him  in  the  next  world. 
The  man  took  it  with  the  injunction  to  his  wife, 


who  declared  the  Guru  mad  and  told  him  to  return 
it  to  the  giver.  The  latter  then  asked,  if  so  small 
a  thing  as  a  needle  could  not  be  taken  into  the  next 
world,  how  so  great  wealth  could  accompany  the 
rich.  On  being  asked  how  to  take  it  there  he  re- 
plied: "  Give  some  of  thy  wealth  in  God's  name, 
feed  the  poor,  and  thy  wealth  shall  accompany  thee  " 
(Macauliffe,  i.  130). 

The  name  of  the  second  Guru,  Angad,  embodies 
the  theory  respecting  the  person  of  the  Guru.  His 
name  was  Lahina,  but  this  was  changed  to  a  word 
which  included  the  word  for  "  body," 
3.  The  the  idea  being  that  the  Guru  for  the 
Other  time  being  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
Gurus,  first  Guru,  and  that  indeed  all  the  Gurus 
were  not  ten  but  one,  the  spirit  of  the 
first  descending  to  the  second.  A  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  compositions  of  the  Gurus  all  carry 
the  pen  name  Nanak.  Angad  abandoned  the  wan- 
dering mode  of  life,  settled  at  a  place  called  Khadur, 
whither  the  Sikhs  came  for  instruction  and  to  bring 
their  free-will  offerings.  His  leadership  was  marked 
by  the  first  Sikh  schism,  a  part  of  the  followers  of 
Nanak  choosing  Sri  Chand,  oldest  son  of  Nanak,  as 
Guru,  and  this  sect  r'sceived  the  name  of  Udasis 
("  solitaries  ").  The  period  of  the  third  Guru,  Amar 
Das,  was  marked  by  a  second  attempt  at  schism, 
since  Datu,  the  son  of  Angad,  tried  to  set  himelf  up 
''in  opposition,  but  was  not  recognized  by  the  Sikhs. 
Amar  Das  inaugurated  the  custom  for  the  Sikhs  of 
visiting  the  Guru  three  times  a  year  for  instruction 
in  religion.  It  was  he  who  b^an  the  work  of  build- 
ing the  sacred  tank  or  pool.  His  period  is  marked 
also  by  formal  complaints  to  the  Mohammedan 
emperor  against  the  faith,  but  Akbar  dismissed  these 
and  showed  favor  to  the  Guru.  He  formulated  the 
rules  of  the  religion  and  created  a  sort  of  regulation 
of  life.  By  the  fourth  Guru,  Ram  Das,  the  work  of 
dissemination  of  the  religion  was  undertaken  by 
the  despatch  of  missionaries,  part  of  whose  work 
was  the  collection  of  offerings  for  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  tank.  The  importance  of  this  structure 
is  great,  since  it  gave  the  Sikhs  a  center  and  a  home, 
the  environs  of  the  pool  being  built  up  and  becom- 
ing the  sacred  city  Amritsar,  now  the  goal  of  the 
Sikh  pilgrimage.  The  compositions  of  tliJs  Guru  and 
of  his  predecessor  were  quite  numerous.  The  fifth 
Guru,  Arjan,  yoimgest  son  of  Ram  Das,  completed 
the  erection  of  the  tank  and  also  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  the  middle  of  it,  also  beginning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Kartarpur.  His  oldest  brother 
attempted  to  seize  the  leadership  and  created  a  sec- 
ond schism,  giving  rise  to  the  Mina  sect.  This  fact 
emphasized  a  growing  tendency  to  diversity  of  faith 
and  practise  and  the  rise  of  rival  scriptures.  Ac- 
cordingly he  conceived  and  carried  through  the  col- 
lection of  the  body  of  scriptures  called  the  Adi 
("  first  ")  Granth  (see  below),  which  was  completed 
in  1604  (or  within  about  fifty  years  of  the  death 
of  the  first  Guru)  and  deposited  it  in  the  newly  built 
temple.  The  importance  of  this  for  the  Sikhs  can 
not  be  overestimated,  guaranteeing  as  it  did  the 
perpetuity  of  the  sect.  His  period  is  marked  by  in- 
creased stress  from  the  Mohammedans.  Already 
under  the  previous  Guru  there  had  been  armed  con- 
flict, which  in  Arjan's  time  became  serious;  there 
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was  now  demand  made  that  hymns  in  the  Granth 
hostile  to  Mohammedanism  be  destroyed.  Arjan 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  emperor  and  tortured  to 
death  ostensibly  for  refusal  to  become  a  Mohamme- 
dan, possiblyi  however,  for  giving  aid  to  a  revolting 
son  of  the  emperor.  Har  Gobind,  the  sixth  Guru, 
was  the  son  of  Arjan.  Probably  because  of  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  Moslem  opposition,  he  instituted 
a  standing  army  for  the  Sikhs,  and  militarism  be- 
comes more  pronounced  from  this  time  on.  Hos- 
tilities were  frequent,  the  Guru  was  himself  impris- 
oned, but  the  Sikhs  were  welded  together  by  their 
trials.  The  next  two  Gurus  were  insignificant.  The 
ninth.  Teg  Bahadur,  youngest  son  of  Har  Gobind, 
took  up  again  the  practise  of  travel,  but  the  mili- 
tary establishment  was  maintained.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  going  to  the  court  at  Delhi  practically  as 
a  sacrifice  for  his  people,  where  he  was  beheaded. 
The  tenth  Guru,  Gobind  Rai,  afterward  Gobind 
Singh,  was  the  son  of  Teg  Bahadur.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  conflict  with  the  hill  rajahs  for  almost  his 
whole  guruship,  and  fighting  with  Mohammedans 
was  also  practically  constant.  His  significance  for 
the  reli^on  is  great.  Be  abolished  for  the  Sikh 
conformity  to  Uie  Hindu  customs  of  cutting  the 
hair  and  shaving  the  head,  instituted  fivefold  bap- 
tism with  water  stirred  with  a  sword  after  which 
each  Sikh  took  the  name  Singh  (''  lion  "),  forbade 
intermarriage  of  Sikhs  with  Mohammedans,  con- 
firmed tithes  as  the  substitute  for  free-will  offerings, 
completed  the  Granth  and  made  it  better  suited  to 
the  changed  conditions,  and  finally  refused  to  ap- 
point a  successor,  directing  Sikhs  to  obey  the  Granth 
as  "  the  visible  body  of  the  Guru."  This  left  relig- 
ious direction  in  the  hands  of  the  ofiScial  "  reader  of 
the  Granth." 

After  the  death  of  Gobind  Singh  in  1708,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Sikhs  is  obscure  till  1800.  It  is  known 
that  they  were  persecuted,  and  that  a  price  of  from 

five  to  twenty-five  rupees  was  for  a 
4.  History  time  offered  by  the  Mohammedan 
from  1708.  ruler  of  the  Punjab  for  each  Sikh  head. 

But  as  Mohammedan  power  declined 
in  the  region  during  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
was  organisation  of  minor  Sikh  confederacies  in  the 
Punjab  under  elected  leaders.  Ranjit  Singh  (b. 
1780,  governor  of  Lahore  1800,  d.  1839)  conceived 
the  plan  of  utilizing  Sikh  military  fanaticism  and 
religious  zeal  to  create  a  kingdom  with  Lahore  as  the 
capital,  and  extended  the  realm  to  the  Sutlej,  then 
the  border  of  British  rule.  During  his  life  the  rela- 
tions between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  was  friend- 
iy.  After  his  death  the  Sikhs  crossed  the  frontier 
into  British  territory,  and  the  dominion  of  the  latter 
was  gravely  threatened.  The  Sikhs  fought  with 
their  wonted  bravery  and  were  beaten  back  only 
after  inflicting  great  losses  and  winning  the  respect 
of  their  foes.  The  second  Sikh  war  in  1848  resulted 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  British  then  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  entered 
in  niunbers  the  British  army  in  India,  in  which  they 
still  constitute  a  large  and  most  loyal  element.  They 
proved  their  worth  and  loyalty  first  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857.  Their  numbers,  as  given  by  the 
census  of  1901,  are  2,195,339,  all  but  64,352  in  the 
Punjab,  and  of  these  two-thirds  are  in  the  United 


Provinces  and  Kashmir.  Religiously  they  fall  isto 
two  great  divisions  and  many  sects.  The  diviaoo! 
are  ^e  Sahijdharis  and  the  ^nghs,  the  former  r^ 
jecting  the  baptism  of  Gobind  Singh.  Beades  tk 
schismatic  Udasis  and  Minas  referred  to  above,  ths; 
are  the  Fft'^d^l'g,  named  after  a  ooavert  of  Amar 
Das,  but  not  arising  till  about  1640.  Their  deaeeiKi- 
ants,  a  small  community,  have  their  headquarters 
at  Jandiala  in  the  Punjab,  where  they  are  known  as 
Niranjanie.  As  a  religious  sect  the  ^khs  are  boss 
absorbed  by  the  dominant  Hinduism,  have  lost  1^ 
most  entirely  the  language  of  their  sacred  book,  and 
are  in  many  respects  forgetting  the  diatinprirfiir^ 
practises  which  under  their  Gurus  TnarlpBd  them  m 
apart  from  the  Hindus. 

n.  The  Religk>n:  The  religious  tenets  of  tk 
Sikhs  are  exhibited  in  the  Adi  Granth  (or  Gnnth 
Sahib),  consisting  of  the  poetic  utterances  of  the 
Gurus  and  of  some  Indian  saints  whose  sayings  the 

Gurus  approved.  Acoordliig  to  oosh 
X.  The  mon  conceptions,  the  Gurus  were  wr 
GnntlL     carnations  of  deity,  and,  oomaequentlj. 

the  book  is  inspired.  In  its  preseot 
arrangement  the  Granth  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
bible  and  a  lituigy.  It  is  in  six  parts:  (1)  an  intro- 
duction by  Nanak;  (2)  extracts  from  two  of  iht 
"  rags  "  (see  below)  used  in  devotions  at  eventide; 
(3)  a  devotional  chapter  composed  of  extracts  from 
one  of  the  rags;  (4)  a  chapter  of  extracts  from 
three  of  the  rags  used  as  a  prayer  before  retiiisf ; 
(5)  the  Granth  proper,  of  compositions  in  meter 
arranged  under  thirty-one  rags  (musical  measure  to 
which  the  hymns  were  sung  or  chanted — ihe  result 
is  much  like  a  hymn-book  with  the  hymns  arrao^ 
under  the  different  meters,  short,  longy  commoo, 
etc.);  (6)  a  concluding  portion  by  various  autiiors^ 
including  Indian  saints  and  fakirs.  The  extent  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Trumpp's  tranalatioii  and 
notes  (see  bibliography)  make  a  small  quarto  of  71S 
pages.  The  language  of  the  Granth  is  obscure  both 
as  a  dialect  and  because  of  the  educational  limita- 
tions of  the  Gurus.  It  was  intended  for  the  undc- 
standing  of  the  common  people,  and  was  tfaerefcse 
in  the  vernacular;  on  this  account  the  Brahman? 
remonstrated  with  the  Gimis  for  putting  in  the  am- 
mon  speech  what  the  former  contended  should  not 
be  imparted  to  the  populace,  such  knowledge  being 
too  high  for  them.  But  the  Ckurus  were  aiming  at 
the  very  evil  of  retaining  the  knowledge  of  religioD 
within  the  command  of  a  few,  and  desired  therefore 
not  only  that  their  own  people  should  have  this 
knowledge  in  their  own  language  (not  the  Sanskrit). 
but  that  other  nations  shoidd  leam  of  it,  and  so 
hoped  for  the  translation  of  their  works  into  many 
languages.  Of  its  contents  vaiyiDg  estimates  exist; 
the  literature  of  the  East  rarely  appeals  to  the  nno^ 
of  the  West,  and  it  is  hardly  strange  that  a  book 
which  so  abounds  in  figures,  which  reflects  a  life 
and  ordinary  conceptions  so  different  from  those  of 
the  western  world,  and  which  is  more  or  less  repe- 
titious should  not  appeal  to  those  who  have  not 
breathed  the  inspiration  of  the  East.  Sr  Lefel 
Griffin  (formerly  secretary  of  the  Punjab  goTeni- 
ment)  remarks  truly  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
turn  a  single  page  without  bdng  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  the  figures  and  with  the 
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enlightened  devotion  of  its  language  (in  H.  A.  Giles 
and  others,  Great  Religions  of  Ae  World,  New  York, 
1901).  Tfads  book,  like  other  sacred  books,  had  its 
period  of  persecution  at  the  hands  of  enemies  of  the 
religion.  While  the  founder  of  the  religion  and 
^writer  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Granth  dis- 
claimed special  sanctity,  he  asserted  his  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  and  practise. 

Sikh  theology  is  naturally  based  on  established 

and  current  Hindu  conceptions.    Thus  the  reason 

for  the  existence  of  the  Sikh  religion  is  that  which 

explains  the  avatars  of  Vishnu — ^when 

3.  Belief  the  world  needs  it,  God  vouchsafes  a 
and        new  revelation.    The  new  worship  is 

Practise,  based  on  the  old  Hindu  idea  of  the 
efficacy  of  repeating  devotionally  the 
name  of  God.  God  is  one,  but  in  the  Hindu-pan- 
theistic sense.  He  alone  is  real,  all  the  world  is  un- 
real. He  is  formless,  yet  diffused  throughout  crear 
tion.  God  and  his  worshiper  are  in  some  sense  one; 
yet  the  Hindu  distinction  between  paramatman 
(supreme  soul)  and  jivatman  (individual  soul)  is 
maintained,  the  latter  being  an  emanation  of  the 
former.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  upon  Sikh  concepts  and 
teachings.  Many  of  the  ideas  are  very  similar  and 
may  possibly  be  of  Christian  origin;  yet  it  must  be 
said  that  all  can  be  paralleled  from  pre-Christian 
Hindu  or  Buddhistic  sources.  How  similar  these 
ideas  are  to  Christian  teaching  may  be  shown 
by  a  few  examples.  Nanak  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  who  offered  him  the  w^th 
of  the  world  to  abandon  his  mission  (cf .  Matt. 
iv.  8-10).  He  used  to  complain  because  when  he 
was  silent  the  Brahmans  called  him  an  idiot,  and 
when  he  talked  they  said  he  chattered  (cf.  Matt, 
xi.  18-19).  Among  the  figures  he  used  was  the  dis- 
parity between  the  size  of  the  seed  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree  and  the  tree  itself  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  31-32). 
The  incident  of  the  needle  related  above  (I.,  $  2) 
reminds  of  Matt.  xix.  21.  Angad  made  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  children  the  quality  of  believers 
which  endeared  them  to  the  Creator.  However, 
the  thoroughly  Hindu  foundation  is  unmistakable. 
The  doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  of  karma  are 
held  in  their  entirety;  constantly  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Gurus  inequality  of  f ortime  to  desert  is  ex- 
plained as  the  result  of  deeds  done  in  a  former  in- 
carnation. Belief  in  Nirvana  is  a  tenet  of  the  faith, 
and  the  word  is  used  in  the  twofold  sense  familiar 
to  students  of  Buddhism — absorption  into  the  Ab- 
solute with  resultant  loss  of  personality,  and  a  sense 
cognate  with  that  of  "  paradise."  The  sacred  num- 
ber is  that  of  the  Hindus — five,  and  true  Sikhs  are 
distinguished  by  reception  of  fivefold  baptism  and 
by  the  wearing  of  five  articles — ^long  hair,  comb, 
s^'ord,  short  drawers,  and  steel  bracelet.  The  essen- 
tials of  Sikh  practise  are  abstention  from  Hindu 
pilgrimages,  from  idolatry  and  from  offerings  to 
idols,  from  wine  and  tobacco;  women  are  not  to  be 
secluded  nor  is  infanticide  to  be  practised;  the  de- 
nunciation of  suttee  (concremation  of  a  widow)  is 
emphatic;  observance  of  the  caste  Gfystem  with  its 
load  of  defilements  and  purifications  is  prohibited; 
and  the  duty  of  earning  one's  living  is  enforced. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  the  virtues  of  truth,  honesty, 


loyalty  to  the  Guru  and  the  religion,  gratitude,  char- 
ity to  members  of  the  faith,  evenhanded  justice, 
filial  duty,  humility,  patience,  distrust  of  self,  free- 
dom from  superstition,  and  the  recompensing  of 
good  for  evil.  Most  of  the  Granth  is  taken  up  with 
metrical  homilies  upon  these  subjects  and  on  the 
duty  of  avoiding  the  corresponding  vices.  The  Sikh 
is  to  rise  before  day,  to  bathe,  repeat  part  of  the 
scriptures,  and  meditate  on  the  divine  name.  He 
is  to  bear  in  mind  that  true  sacrifice  consists  in  be- 
ing charitable  to  those  who  repeat  God's  name  and 
practise  humility.  His  ordinary  acts  are  to  become 
acts  of  devotion,  and  he  is  to  pray  for  the  extension 
of  the  religion.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 

BnuooBAPHT:  Ab  a  aouroe  inoompanbly  the  best  woik  fa 
M.  A.  MawMiHffe.  The  Sikh  Relioion:  iU  Gvru§,  aaerti 
Writino*  and  Authan,  6  vols..  Oxford,  1906  (thii  tiBiit- 
lateB  the  Granth,  pladng  the  separate  oompositiona  after 
the  aooounta  of  t^e  Gurus  to  whom  they  are  credited. 
In  the  lives  of  the  Gurus  the  author  has  used  the  native 
souxxses,  and  the  flavor  of  the  originals  is  preserved;  un- 
fortunately, the  matter  is  rather  poorly  arranced.  The 
pointof  view  is  sympathetic  to  the  rdigion).  Next  best  is 
Adi  Oranth,  front/,  by  B.  Trumpp,  London,  1877  (the  transl. 
is  inferior  in  its  English — ^the  translator  was  a  German 
— and  is  said  to  be  inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fideli^  to  the  original;  its  value  is  that  it  translates  con- 
secutively; the  introduction  is  extensive  and  has  value). 
For  the  histoxy  of  the  Sikhs  consult:  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
A  Hiat.  of  the  Sikhe  frmn  the  Orioin  of  the  Nation  to  the 
BaUlee  oftheSutlej,  London,  1840;  L.  Griffin,  The  Rajaha 
ofthePuniab,  ib.  1873;  idem,  Banpt  Sinoh,  ib.  1802;  £. 
Trumpp,  Nanak  der  Stifter  dor  Sikh  Rdioiont  Munich, 
1876.  On  the  religion  consult:  H.  H.  Wilson,  Rdigioue 
SeeU  of  the  Hindue,  Calcutta,  1846;  Sakhi  Namah.  Sak- 
hee  Book,  or  the  Deacription  of  Cfooroo  Oobind  Singh'e  Re- 
Kgion  and  Doetrinee,  tranaL  ...  fry  Sirdar  Attar  Singh, 
Benares,  1873;  A.  Berth,  Rdigiona  of  India,  pp.  242  sqq., 
London,  1881;  E.  Trumpp,  Die  Rdigion  der  Sikha  naeh 
der  Qudlen,  Leipsic,  1881;  F.  Pincott,  in  Rdioiova  Sya- 
tema  of  the  World,  London  and  New  Yo^,  1803;  A.  8. 
Geden,  Studiea  in  Eaatem  ReUgiona,  London,  1000  (ex- 
cellent); P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  ReHoionaoe- 
aehiehU,  ii.  166-157,  TQbingen,  1006.  Some  magasine  liter- 
atore  is  indicated  in  Richardson,  Bneydopadia,  p.  1013. 

SILO  AM  INSCRIPTION:  An  inBcription  found  in 
the  conduit  in  Jerusalem  leading  from  the  Viigin's 
Fount  (or  Viigin's  Spring  or  Fountain  of  Steps)  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  (see  JEBuaAUCM,  II.).  The  in- 
scription was  incised  in  the  right-hand  wall  of  the 
conduit  as  one  enters  from  the  pool,  and  about  nine- 
teen feet  f r6m  the  entrance.  It  occupied  the  lower 
part  of  an  artificial  niche  so  hewed  as  to  form  a  rect- 
angular cartouche,  and  the  upper  part  of  this  niche 
was  left  vacant.  The  inscription  was  discovered  in 
the  summer  of  1880  by  two  boys.  Dr.  Schick,  a 
German  architect  then  resident  in  Jerusalem,  having 
heard  of  the  find,  examined  it,  and  had  the  water 
lowered  in  order  to  make  a  copy  of  the  inscription. 
His  efforts  were  not  very  successful,  owing  in  part 
to  his  lack  of  skill  as  an  archeologist,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  deposit  of  lime  over 
the  place,  and  further  because  of  confusion  made  by 
chance  marks  or  cracks  in  the  rock.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Sayoe  of  Oxford  made  the  next  copy  in  Feb.,  1881, 
which  was  more  nearly  correct.  In  April  of  the 
same  year  a  correct  copy  was  secured  by  Dr.  Her- 
mann Guthe,  who  removed  the  lime  deposits  by 
chemical  means,  made  a  cast  from  which  squeeses 
were  taken,  and  in  this  way  removed  all  doubts  as 
to  the  actual  contents  of  the  inscription. 
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This  inscriptioQ  is  in  six  lines,  written  in  the  early 
Bcnpt  very  doeely  resembling  that  of  the  Moabite 
Stone  (q.v.)  and  of  the  current  Phenidan  inscrip- 
tions. The  first  line  is  mutilated  at  the  end,  and  a 
small  break  intrudes  in  lines  two  to  four.  Tlie  lan- 
guage is  idiomatic  Hebrew,  the  text  is  unpointed, 
and  the  orthography  is,  in  tiie  t4y>hnical  sense, ''  de- 
fective "  in  that  the  letters  Waw  and  Yod,  used  as 
vowels,  are  often  omitted  where  in  later  Hebrew 
they  are  written  to  aid  in  the  pronunciation.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  steal  the  inscription,  and  in 
the  process  it  was  broken;  the  fragments  are  now 
in  the  museum  at  Constantinople.  The  casts, 
squeeses,  and  the  original  in  full  light  combine  to 
niake  possible  a  nearly  complete  translation  of  the 
oldest  Israelitish  inscription  known  of  any  consider- 
able length.  Its  date  is  by  most  scholius  put  not 
later  than  the  reign  of  Hesekiah  (714-686?),  and 
it  is  placed  in  connection  with  II  Kings  xx.  20,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Hezekiah  *'  made  a  pool,  and  a  con- 
duit,'' and  with  II  Chron.  xxxii.  30,  R.  V.,  "  Hese- 
kiah  stopped  the  upper  spring  of  the  waters  of  Gihon, 
and  brought  them  straight  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city  of  David."  The  foUowing  is  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  S.  R.  Driver  {Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text 
of  ,  .  .  Samud,  p.  xvi.,  Oxford,  1890). 

1.  [Behold]  the  piercing  through  I  And  this  was 
the  manner  of  the  piercing  through.  Whilst  yet 
[the  miners  were  lifting  up] 

2.  the  pick  each  towards  his  fellow,  and  whilst 
yet  there  were  three  cubits  to  be  [cut  through,  there 
was  heard]  the  voice  of  each  call- 

3.  ing  to  his  fellow,  for  there  was  a  fissure  (?)  in 
the  rock  on  the  right  hand  .  .  .  And  on  the  day 
of  the 

4.  piercing  through,  the  miners  (lit.  hewers)  smote 
each  so  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against  pick;  and 
there  flowed 

5.  the  water  from  the  source  to  the  pool,  1200 
cubits;   and  one  hun- 

6.  died  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  rock  over  the 
head  of  the  miners.  Geo.  W.  Gilmore. 
Bibuoobapht:    H.  Quthe,  in  ZDMG,  1882.  pp.  726-750 

(the  original  publication  by  this  scholar),  and  in  ZDPV, 
ziii  (1890).  203-204.  286-288;  C.  R.  Conder.  in  PEF, 
QuaHerly  Statement,  1882.  pp.  122  sqq.;  P.  Beiger.  in 
Journal  dea  cUbaU,  Apr.  16.  1882;  Record*  of  the  Poet,  new 
series,  i.  168-176,  London,  1889;  W.  F.  Bixvh.  in  FEE. 
QuarteHy  Statement,  1890.  pp.  208-210;  S.  R.  Driver,  ut 
sup.,  pp.  ziv.-xvi.,  xxxii.,  xxxv.;  C.  (71ennont<}anneau, 
Lee  Tombeaux  de  David  et  dee  rote  de  Juda  et  le  tuntnd" 
aquedoe  de  Siloe,  Paris.  1897;  E.  J.  PUcher.  In  PSBA, 
xbc  (1897),  166-182.  xx  (1898).  213-222,  and  PEF.  Quar- 
teHy  Statement,  1898,  pp.  56-60;  M.  lidsbanki.  Hand- 
bu^  der  nordeemitiechen  Epigraphik,  Weimar.  1898;  A. 
Sodn.  Die  SHoah  Inechrift,  Freiburg,  1899;  T.  H.  Weir, 
ShoH  Hiel,  of  the  Text  of  the  O,  T.,  London.  1899;  Q.  A. 
Cooke.  Text-Book  of  tforih-Semitic  InecripHone,  lb.  1903; 
DB,  iv.  616-616;  JE,  xi.  339-341. 

SILVERIUSjSil-vt'ri-us:  Pope  536-537.  The  pon- 
tificate of  Silverius,  who  was  the  son  of  Pope 
Hormisdas,  fell  during  the  period  of  the  struggle 
between  the  Cloths  and  the  eastern  Empire  and  of 
the  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Chalcedonian 
decrees.  According  to  the  Liber  pontificaliSj  he  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  favor,  won  by  money,  of  Theo- 
datus,  the  Gothic  king,  and  there  was  no  formal 
election,  his  enthronement  taking  pUce  June  8, 536. 
The  speedy  success  of  Belisarius  in  Italy  made  difll- 


cult  the  position  of  Silverius  as  tlie  proi^  of  tbe 

Gothic  king.    By  agreement  Belisarius   occupied 

Rome  Dec.  9,  536;  but  the  agreenient  was  sbcr<- 

lived,  for  Silverius  incurred  the  hostility  ai  EmprQcr 

Theodora  by  siding  with  the  deposed  Patriarch  An- 

thimus.    The  pope  soon  renewed  his  relatioos  with 

the  Goths,  and  he  was  charged  with  purposing  to 

admit  them  to  Rome;  this  seems  not  improbable,  in 

spite  of  the  denial  of  his  biographer,  for  from  the 

Goths  Silverius  had  most  to  expect.     In  Mar.,  ST7, 

Belisarius  deposed  SUverius  and  banished  him  li 

a  monk  to  Patara  in  Lycia.    His    suooeasor  wa^ 

Vigilius,  whose  subserviency  in  dognoatic  matter; 

secured  the  favor  of  Theodora.    The  case  agamsi 

Silverius  was  reopened,  and  he  was  brought  back 

to  Italy,  only  to  be  baiiished  to  the  island  of  PonLi 

in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  where  he  died  at  a  date 

unknown.  (A.  Hacck.) 

Bibuoorapht:    lAber  pontifleaUe,  ed.  HommaeD  in  MGH. 

GeeL  ponL  Rom,,  i  (1888).  144;    JaS€,  Begeela.  i  113. 

ProcopiuB,  De  beUo  Oothieo,  i.  26,  printed  in  Muntoc. 

Scriptoree,  i.  1.  pp.  247-369;    J.  Lancen,  GeeckiekU  &r 

rOmieehen  Kirehe,  ii.  341  aqq.,  Bonn.   1885;    F.  Grecorv 

viiis.  Hiel.  of  the  City  of  Rome,  i.  309.  305-398,  laadaa. 

1894;    Bower.  Popes,  i.  344-347;    ICilman,  Laein  Cfaw- 

Oamty,  L  461;    Hafele.  ConcilienQeeekiehte,  iL  571.  fr 

tnuid..  ii.  2.  p.  873. 

SILVESTER:  The  name  of  two  popes  and  tvc 
antipopes. 

Sflvsster  L:  Pope  314-335.  The  importart 
events  falling  during  the  pontificate  of  ibis  pc^ 
were  the  conversion  of  Constantine  [and  the  alkr.^i 
"  donation  "  of  that  emperor]  and  tbe  beginning  (v 
the  Arian  and  the  Donatistic  controveraies,  thou^ik 
in  neither  of  them  had  he  direct  participation: 
Eusebius  {Vita  ConetarUintf  III.,  vii.)  reports  that 
he  was  represented  at  the  CouncO  of  Nicsa  and  &Iio 
at  the  S]aiod  of  Aries,  the  latter  of  which  sent  it» 
canons  to  him.  The  period  of  his  pontificate  i- 
given  by  the  Catalogue  liberianus. 

(A.  Hauck) 
BxBUOoaAPHT:    l^ber  poniiflealie,  ed.  MomnMcn  in  MGH. 

GeeL  ponL  Rom.,  i   (1898).  47;    Jaff6.  Reaeeta,  i.  28>S»; 

R.  A.  Lipnus,  ChromUogie  der  rCmiechen  Biachdfle,  p.  23k 

Kiel.    1869;     Bower.   Popee,   L   46-^54;     Milmaa.   LbH^ 

Chrietiamty,  I  94-96. 

SavMterIL  (Gerbert):  Pope  99^1003.  Geri^rt 
was  possibly  a  native  of  Aurillac  in  Anver^Dr 
and  his  birth-year  probably  falls  between  M)  &di 
950;  his  education  he  received  at  the  monastery  of 
Aurillac,  remaining  in  connection  with  the  Abbot 
Gerald  and  his  successor  Raymond,  and  there  vaasa- 
festing  his  talent.  Later  he  went  to  Spain  aci 
studied  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music  unkr 
Bishop  Hatto  of  Vich  in  Catalonia,  with  whom  is 
970  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  acoomplishmeDS 
led  John  XIII.  to  recommend  him  to  Otto  the  Great 
From  Rome  (c.  972)  he  went  to  Reims  to  recet? 
instruction  in  dialectics  from  a  celebrated  archdea- 
con of  that  place,  where  he  came  into  relations  wHii 
Archbishop  Adalbero,  a  man  of  great  eminence  is 
political  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  life.  Tlie  ardh 
bishop  stimulated  Gerbert  to  teach  as  well  as  to 
learn;  this  he  did,  dealing  with  the  **  Intixxluctioii  ' 
of  Porphyry,  the  "  Categories  "  of  Aristotle,  aad 
with  writings  of  Cicero  and  Boethius.  His  popi^ 
read  the  poets,  and  received  training  in  the  oondurt 
of  discussions.    The  course  led  up  to  the  study  d 
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arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  geometry,  and 
the  teacher  became  celebrated  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.    Some  time  during  this  period  he  held 
from  Otto  II.  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  near  Pavia,  not 
later  than  the  beginning  of  983.    As  such  he  had  a 
high  position  and  took  part  in  politics.    Yet  his 
position  as  abbot  was  rendered  unpleasant  by  the 
possessions  of  the  abbey,  which  made  many  his 
enemies.   At  the  death  of  Otto  II.,  he  left  the  abbey, 
seeming  to  see  decadence  in  Church  and  State,  and 
went  to  Reims,  intending  to  take  up  again  his  be- 
loved studies.     He  again  began  to  teach,  haying 
assembled  a  rich  library;  but  he  desired  ecclesias- 
tical activity,  and  became  secretary  of  Adalbero 
and  so  participator  in  political  affairs.    The  arch- 
bishop was  engaged  heartily  in  the  service  of  pro- 
tecting and  safeguarding  the  interests  of  Otto  III., 
in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Gerbert.    Adalbero 
was  interested  also  in  France;  and  in  the  elevation 
of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of 
Louis  v.,  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  and  of 
Gerbert  was  seen.    After  the  death  of  Adalbero, 
Gerbert  naturally  expected  to  be  chosen  to  the  see 
of  Reims,  but  was  passed  over  in  favor  of  Arnulf , 
w^ho  soon  became  a  partisan  of  the  Lothringians, 
which  led  to  the  accusation  of  treason  being  lodged 
against  Arnulf  and  his  trial  before  a  synod,  where 
the  question  was  raised  concerning  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  i^ynod  over  a  bishop.    Eventually  Arnulf  re- 
signed his  see  and  Gerbert  was  elected  in  his  place. 
After  this  event,   Gerbert  became  pronouncedly 
anti-papal,  tiuming  against  the  pope  the  saying 
"  man  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  and  de- 
claring that  if  ttie  pope  siimed  against  a  brother 
and  did  not  listen  to  the  Church,  he  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican.    Gerbert  did  not  abide 
by  his  principles,  however.    In  991  John  XV.  sent 
as  his  representative  to  France  and  Germany  Abbot 
Lieo  of  St.  Boniface  in  Rome,  that  he  might  investi- 
g&te  the  affairs  of  the  see  of  Reims.    At  a  eynod 
called  by  Leo,  June  2,  995,  only  four  German  bish- 
ops were  present,  and  the  French  bishops  held  aloof. 
The  apology  delivered  here  by  Gerbert  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  backward  tendency,  and  attempted 
to  show  that  part  of  the  trouble  arose  through 
Home's  delay  in  answering.   Gerbert  was  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  duties  of  his  office  until  decision 
was  made.    At  a  new  synod  of  July  1,  995,  Gerbert 
was  sure  of  French  support  and  therefore  was  bolder; 
but  no  decision  was  reached,  and  Gerbert  thought 
things  favorable  to  himself  and  went  to  Rome  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  defense.    Meanwhile  John  had 
died  and  Gregory  V.  had  taken  his  place,  and  was 
engrossed  with  the  idea  of  reform  of  the  Church. 
The  prospect  was  therefore  not  altogether  favorable 
to  Gerbert,  and  in  France  his  support  had  grown 
lukewarm.    But  Gerbert  was  in  close  relations  with 
Otto  HI.,  who  admired  his  leammg  and  valued  his 
services  and  was  admired  and  praised  by  Gerbert 
for  his  character  and  power. 

The  favor  of  Otto  was  used  with  the  pope  m 
Gerbert's  interests,  and  the  latter  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  998,  where  he  appeared  as  the 
furtherer  of  Gregory's  jjans  for  reform,  taking  part 
in  synods  concerned  with  that  business.  The  death 
of  Gregory  in  Feb.,  999,  led  to  the  elevation  of  Ger- 


bert to  the  papal  chair  as  Silvester  II.,  through  the 
favor  of  Otto.  Gerbert  turned  his  back  upon  his 
past,  recognized  Arnulf  as  archbishop  of  Reims, 
assisted  the  emperor  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for 
reconstituting  his  kingdom,  plans  which  were  essen- 
tially anti-German.  Yet  pope  and  emperor  were 
not  entirely  at  one,  Rome  was  committed  to  neither, 
and  the  death  of  Otto,  Jan.  23,  1002,  broke  the 
prospects  of  realization  of  Silvester's  plans  and  his 
further  hopes  of  greatness.  The  next  year  the  latter 
also  died. 

Silvester's  writings  included  the  subjects  of  dia- 
lectics, mathematics,  and  theology.  His  De  corpcre 
et  sanguine  Domini  inquires  whether  the  Eucharist 
and  tiie  historical  body  of  Christ  are  identical. 
Silvester's  reputation  was  principally  for  great  learn- 
ing, which  was  so  great  that  he  was  accounted  a 
sorcerer.  He  was  not  creative,  however.  He  was 
an  idealist  in  politics,  and  this  gave  an  air  of  insin- 
cerity to  his  attempts,  while  self-seeking  is  not  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  motives  which  ruled  his  ac- 
tion. As  a  consequence  his  pontificate  is  memorable 
for  nothing  of  achievement  in  Church  or  State. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
BnuooaAPHT:  The  Opera  were  edited  by  J.  B.  Maaeon, 
Paris,  1611;  by  A.  Duchesne,  in  Hiatoria  Prantorum 
•crtptoret,  n.  789-844,  5  vols..  Pans,  1636-49,  whence 
they  went  into  MPL,  oxzxix.  201-268;  the  (Euvrea  with 
life,  by  A.  dlleris,  Oennont,  1867;  the  **  Letters,'*  with 
introduction,  by  J.  Havet,  Paris,  1889  (best);  earlier  ed. 
in  Bouquet,  RecueU,  vols.  ix.-z.;  the  Opera  mathematica 
by  N.  Bubnov,  Berlin,  1899.  Bibliographies  are  to  be 
found  in:  U.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  dea  aovrcea  hittoriqitea 
du  mayen  dge^  Paris,  1877;  F.  Cenoti,  Bibliografia  di 
Aofno,  Rome,  1893;  and  Potthast,  WegweiBer,  pp.  501- 
602. 

The  primary  source  for  a  life  are  his  "  letters  " — ^note 
eds.  above  in  Opera  and  (Euorea.  Consult.  Mann,  Popes, 
v.  1-120  (with  a  critical  list  of  literature);  C.  F.  Hock, 
Gerbert  oder  Papal  Sylveater  11.,  Vienna,  1837  (best);  M.  M. 
BQdinger,  Ueber  Oerberla  wiaaenachaftliche  und  politiache 
Stelluno,  Marbuis,  1851;  C.  Prantl,  GeaehichU  der  Logik 
im  AberuUande,  ii.  53-67,  Leipsic,  1856;  F.  Lausser,  Ger- 
bert, Uude  hiatorique  aur  le  x.  aUcle,  Aurillac,  1866  (uses 
fra^  material);  E.  de  Barthtiemy,  Gerbert,  Uude  aur  aa 
vie  el  aea  ouvragea,  Paris,  1868;  C.  Qu^ant,  Gerbert,  ou 
Sylveatre  II.  el  le  eiide  de  fer,  Paris,  1868;  A.  von  Reu- 
mont,  Geachiehle  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  ii.,  Berlin.  1868;  R. 
Baaanann,  Poliiik  der  PApale,  vol.  ii.,  Elberfeld,  1869; 
M.  Sepet,  in  Revue  dea  queaUona  hiatoriquea,  vii  (1869), 
440-523,  viii  (1870),  122-169;  H.  Renter,  Geachichle  der 
rdioidaen  Aufkl&rwyr  im  MiUelaUer,  i.  78-^84,  Berlin, 
1876;  K.  Werner,  Gerbert  von  AuriUac.  Die  Kircke  und 
Wiaaenachaft  aeiner  Zeit,  Vienna,  1879;  H.  Weissenbom, 
Gerbert,  Beilrao  aur  KeniUniaa  der  Mathematik  dea  Mittel' 
altera,  Berlin,  1888;  K.  Schulthess,  Papal  Sylveater  II. 
ala  Lehrer  %md  Staatamann,  Hamburg,  1891;  idem.  Die 
Sagenr  Hber  SUveater  II.,  ib.  1893;  R.  Allen,  in  Engliah 
Hialorieal  Review,  vii  (1892),  625-668  (a  prise  essay); 
T  K.  Schlockwerder,  Unlerauchunger^  avr  Chronologie  der 
Briefe  Gerberla,  HaUe.  1893;  F.  Gregorovius.  Hiel.  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  iii.  466  sqq.,  London,  1895;  F.  J.  Picavet, 
Gerbert,  un  pape  phOoaophe,  Paris,  1897;  J.  Lair,  Etudes 
erUiquea,  i.  94  sqq..  Paris,  1899;  C.  P.,  Lea  Papes 
francaia,  Touw.  1901;  E.  Duchesne,  Le  Domaetroi  du  pope 
SUveatre,  Paris,  1904;  HuAoire  littiraire  de  la  Fjanc^ 
vi  569-614;  Ceillier,  Avteura  sacria,  ii.  901-911;  Schaff, 
Chrialian,  Church,  iv.  777-782;  Hefele.  ConcilierHfeachichle, 
vol.  iv.;  Bower,  Popea,  iii.  331-333;  Mihnan,  Latin 
ChriaHanity,  iii.  202  sqq. 
SUvester    m.:    Antipope  1044-46.     See  Bbn»- 
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SUvestcr  IV.:  Antipope  1102.  See  Paschal  IL 
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SILVIA  AQUITAHA:  The  name  under  which  is 
known  a  pilgrim  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  Holy 
Land,  who  has  left  a  record  of  her  travels.  The 
trend  toward  pilgrimages  became  almost  a  craze  in 
the  fourth  centiuy,  against  which,  e.g.,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  protested  (MPO,  xlvi.  101&-24),  though 
Jerome  favored  it  (Epitt.,  xlvi.,  Eng.  tnuud.,  in 
NPNF,  2  ser.,  vi.  60-66).  A  sort  of  guide-book 
iliade  on  a  journey  c.  333  a.d.  exists  in  the  Itiner- 
prium  Burdigalente  (''  The  Bordeaux  Pilgrim "), 
but  it  is  not  a  journal  of  travel  like  that  which  exists 
in  the  Peregrinatio  S,  SHvice,  discovered  in  1884  by 
G.  F.  Gamurrini  at  Arezso  in  Tuscany  and  consisting 
of  a  letter  describing  her  experiences  written  to  the 
nuns  of  a  cloister  at  her  native  place.  The  manu- 
script is  not  complete,  lacks  both  beginning  and 
end,  and  also  a  part  from  the  middle  of  the  narra- 
tive. Fortunately,  the  omissions  are  practically 
supplied  by  Peter  the  Deacon,  who  used  the  narra- 
tive, as  did  Bede.  The  date  may  be  set  between 
379-^7,  with  394  as  the  Utest  date  possible;  in 
that  year  the  bones  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  were 
translated  to  the  chief  church  at  Edessa,  which  the 
pilgrim  distinguished  from  the  Martyrium  which 
she  visited.  Recently,  however,  Meister  (see  bib- 
liography) has  proposed  533^540  as  the  date  of  the 
pilgrimage,  and  many  have  accepted  his  argu- 
ments. Gamurrini  sought  to  identify  the  pilgrim 
with  the  traveler  named  by  Palladius  in  the  "  Lau- 
siac  History,"  but  F^rotin  (see  bibliography)  has 
with  greater  probability  suggested  the  Spanish  nun 
Rucheria,  and  at  any  rate  "  St.  Silvia  of  Aquitania  " 
is  "  a  purely  mythical  personage."  That  the  pil- 
grim was  a  person  of  consequence  appears  from  the 
attentions  which  were  showered  upon  her  by  clerics, 
monks,  and  bishops,  and  even  by  the  military,  es- 
corts being  furnished  at  times.  She  traveled  in  com- 
fort and  with  a  considerable  retinue. 

Peter  the  Deacon  states  that  she  made  Jerusalem 
her  headquarters,  visited  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and 
the  other  cities  celebrated  in  patriarchal  history; 
covered  all  Palestine  in  her  travels — ^Tabor,  Cannel, 
Nazareth,  Nain,  Tiberias,  Capernaum;  then  went 
to  Eg3rpt  and  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  to  Sinai 
and  other  sites  in  the  Mosaic  history,  where  the  ex- 
tant manuscript  takes  up  the  story.  At  Sinai  she 
was  shown  the  sacred  sites,  the  thorn-bush  and  the 
like,  went  to  Paran  and  Clysma,  Rameses  in  Goshen, 
Tanis,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Pelusitun; 
then  visited  Nebo  and  the  grave  of  Job  in  the  Hauran 
by  way  of  Aenon;  next  to  Antioch,  Hierapolis, 
Edessa,  and  Harran,  her  farthest  point  east.  Her 
return  led  via  Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  Seleucia  she  read  the  Acts  of  Theda,  while  in 
Chaloedon  she  visited  the  grave  of  St.  Euphemia. 

The  narrative  is  interesting,  faithful,  and  sincere. 
Her  notice  of  the  worship  of  the  Jerusalem  commu- 
nity is  important,  being  the  only  one  covering  that 
period ;  she  attended  such  services  as  those  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Pentecost,  and 
describes  baptism  and  the  instruction  leading  to  it. 
Far  behind  this  in  worth  are  such  books  as  Euche- 
rius'  De  Htu  HierosciymUaruE  wrbis  (a  compilation 
from  oral  and  written  soiutses),  the  Breviariua  de 
Hiaroaolyma  of  the  sixth  centuiy,  Bede's  De  lode 
$anctis,  and  the  work  of  Peter  the  Deacon  (q.v.). 


Of  independent  worth  is  Theodosius'  De  situ  terra 
tancicB  (middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy) ;  the  reporte  of 
the  Gallic  bishc^  Arculphus  rest  upon  an  IHnerarium 
of  c.  580  and  one  of  Adanman.  (G.  KsCghb.) 
BnuoGRAPmr:  The  editio  princeps,  by  G.  F.  GamoRBii. 
the  diaeoverer  of  the  docament,  waa  iasued  at  Rome,  1887. 
2d  ed.,  1888,  with  the  aooount  of  Peter  the  deaooa  aod 
other  matter,  Italian  tnad.,  Milan,  1890.  The  best  ed. 
it  that  of  P.  Geyer,  in  CSBL,  ttttt  ,  Viomn,  1888. 
Other  text!  are  those  of  J.  Pomielowaky,  St.  Peteisbtus. 
1888;  J.  H.  Bernard,  for  Palestine  FUgrima  Text  SocieCT. 
with  Ed^.  tnuial.,  introduction  and  notes,  Tmndan.  1896; 
E.  A.  Beehtel,  Chioaco.  1902;  and  a  fragment  by  EL  ^tm 
Dobsehata.  in  TU,  1899,  pp.  167  sqq.  Gcmaolt:  L.  De- 
lisle,  in  B%bl%othA(tye  de  FieoU  dea  ehartea,  idvn  (1877).  342- 
846;  T.  Mommaeo,  in  SB  A,  1887,  pp.  357-364;  £.  WHS- 
lin,  in  Arckiv  fUr  lototnwcAe  Lexicotfrttphie  umd,  Gra^ 
matik,  iv  (1887),  259-277;  C.  Weyman.  in  TQS,  Ixz  (1888), 
38-50;  L.  de  Saint-Aignan,  U  PUennage  de  S.  Sptme- 
...  an  S8S,  Oii^ana,  1889;  E.  Ebert,  AUoemmne  Ge- 
acMcAto  der  LiUraiur  dea  MitUiaiten,  L  345-347.  Leipeae. 
1889;  G.  KrOcer.  in  Prtuuiaehe  JahfbQdter,  Ixvi  (1890). 
491-505;  P.  Gteyer,  KnUsehe  Bemerkunoen  *u  S.  SOeia 
.  .  .  jMregrinatio,  Aucabuis,  1890;  F.  CabioL  Aude  no- 
la  Pengnnatio  SUvim.  Let  AHi^ea  de  Jintmilem,  ia  dis- 
eipiute  et  la  liturtfie  av  tv.  aidcte,  Paris.  1895;  J.  von  der 
Vliet,  in  TSK,  xiv  (1896).  1-29;  M.  Firotin.  Le  VeriiabU 
Afdewr  de  la  Peregrinatio  Sylvia,  Paria.  1903;  A.  Btodao. 
in  Der  KathoUk,  Ixzxiv.  2  (1904),  61-74.  81-98;  J.  Anc- 
lade,  De  laHnUaU  UbeUi  9m  fnacripevs  eel  Peragrimihfi 
....  Paria.  1905;  C.  Meiater.  in  Bheifueckee  Muaemm, 
Iziv  (1909),  337-392. 

SIMBON,  sim'e-en:  Second  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
and  cousin  of  Jesus;  d.  c.  107.  His  father  was 
Cleophas  or  Gopas  (see  ALPHiEUs),  who,  according 
to  Hegesippus  (EusebiuB,  Hist,  ecd..  III.,  xi.  2), 
was  a  brother  of  Joseph.  His  mother  may  have 
been  the  liaiy  mentioned  in  John  six.  25,  vrho  is 
designated  as  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  Owing  to  his 
family  connections,  Simeon  was  chosen  suocesaor  of 
James  the  Just  in  the  leadership  of  the  Jerusalem 
congregation.  He  is  said  to  have  held  his  oflSce  a 
long  time,  and  to  have  attained  an  age  of  120  years. 
As  successor  of  James,  Simeon  was  the  head  not  only 
of  the  congregation  of  Jerusalem  but  of  all  other 
congregations  in  Palestine.  Since  the  congregation 
of  Jerusalem  left  the  city  before  the  catastrophe  of 
the  year  70  and  went  to  Pella,  the  seat  of  the  activ- 
ity of  Simeon  must  have  been  there.  Tradition  also 
says  that  under  Enaperor  Trajan  and  Governor  At- 
ticus  he  was  denounced  by  the  Jews  as  a  Davidite 
and  Clhristian,  a  pretender  to  the  crown.  At  the 
order  of  Atticus  he  was  for  many  days  tortured  and 
finally  crucified.  (H.  Acheub.) 

Btbuoorapht:  The  aouroea  are  Euaebiua,  Hiel  eecL,  IIL. 
xi.,  zzii..  Tnrii.,  zzxv.,  IV.,  zzii.  4,  Eng.  tranal.  in  NPNF, 
vol.  i.,  paaaim:  and  the  aame  autbor^a  **  CSuonide  "  for 
the  year  107.  ,  Conault  further:  imemont,  Mimoiret, 
n.  186  aqq.;  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  ApoetoUc  Faihere,  part  II.. 
L  15.  21-22.  39.  58.  60.  66.  ii.  443-449.  London.  1885; 
£.  LAning.  Oemeindeeerfiteeung  dee  Urehrietenheif^e,  pp. 
107-114.  Halle.  1888;  A.  C.  MoGiffert,  ApoetoUc  Age, 
pp.  564-^565,  New  York.  1897;  T.  Zahn.  ForeckMngen  em 
Oeeehichte  dea  neuteatameniliehen  Kanone,  vL  282  aqq.. 
Leipeic,  1900;  R.  Knopf,  Naehapoetolieekea  ZeUaiter,  pp. 
1  aqq..  TQbingen,  1905;  Hamack.  Litteraha-,  i.  223  aqq.; 
DCB,  iv.  677-678;  KL,  xi.  307-308. 

SIMEON  METAPHRASTES,  met-a-fras^tU:  By- 
zantine hagiographer;  flourished  probably  in  ibe 
second  half  of  the  tentii  century.  GHT  his  life  scarcely 
a  detail  is  known;  even  the  younger  Pselloe'  en- 
comium and  office  for  Simeon's  day,  Nov.  28  [now 
combined  with  St.  Theoktiste's  day,  Nov.  9]  (Af PO, 
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cxiv.  183-206),  gives  little  information.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  Simeon  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  studied  philosophy  and  rhetoric  and 

attained  high  rank,  although  the  only 

Life,  DatBy  office  which  he  is  expressly  said  to  have 

and        filled  was  that  of  logothete.    The  one 

Writiiigi.    concrete  statement  of  Psellos,   that 

Simeon  todc  part  in  a  naval  expedi- 
tion, is,  however,  incorrect.  This  error  is  due  to  the 
misunderstanding  of  a  passage  in  Simeon's  revision 
of  Niketas  Magister's  life  of  St.  Theoktiste,  which 
really  states  that  Niketas,  not  Simeon,  served  on 
the  expedition  of  Himerios  against  Crete  in  902.  To 
the  information  thus  gained  Markos  EugenikoB  (d. 
1443)  adds  that  Simeon  held  a  disputation  with  a 
Persian  (Mohammedan?),  and  that,  toward  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  became  a  monk  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Mother  of  God  at  Hodigi.  Beginning 
with  the  time  of  Psellos  (eleventh  century),  manu- 
scripts of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  are  numerous,  and 
he  is  mentioned  with  great  frequency.  A  monastic 
record  of  1196  ascribes  to  Simeon  the  authorship  of 
a  life  of  St.  Paul  of  Mount  Latroe  (d.  Dec.  15,  966). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  life  was  written 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Nikephoroe  Phokas,  or,  still 
more  probably,  about  991;  and  it  may  wcJl  be 
doubt^  whether  it  really  belongs  to  Simecm,  espe- 
dally  as  it  is  lacking  in  his  collection  and  is  assigned 
to  Um  by  only  a  single  document.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remerdbered  that  Simeon  may  have 
written  encomiums  which  he  did  not  include  in  his 
hagiography.  It  is  dear,  moreover,  that  the  orig- 
inal collection  includes  the  festal  sermon  of  Em- 
peror Constantine  on  the  translation  of  the  Edessa 
picture  of  Christ,  delivered  Aug.  16,  944,  and  incor- 
porated by  Simeon  almost  without  change,  thus 
definitely  placing  the  compilation  in  the  second  half 
of  the  tentii  century.  Again,  in  the  life  of  St.  Sam- 
son, evidently  written  by  Simecm,  a  miracle  is  re- 
corded as  happening  to  the  Protoqpathaiy  Bardas, 
the  dose  friend  of  Romanes  II.,  though  the  event 
in  question  may  perhaps  better  be  referred  to  the 
reign  of  Romanos'  son,  Basil  (976-1025),  while  the 
life  contains  other  allusions  to  the  reign  of  John 
Tsimiflkes  (969-976).  The  theory  of  many  scholars 
that  the  Logothete  Simeon  Magister  to  whom  is 
ascribed  a  CkranUxm  (ed.  CSHB,  xxxi.  1838)  is  to 
be  identified  with  Simeon  Metaphrastes  would  prove 
that  the  author  was  a  dose  associate  of  Romanos  I. 
(920-944),  although  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Nike- 
phoroe Phokas  (963-969);  but  the  problem  of  the 
authorship  of  the  chronicle  is  too  imsettled  to  per- 
mit its  use  in  determining  the  date  of  Simeon  Meta- 
phrastes. To  the  Logothete  Simeon  Magister  is 
also  ascribed  a  odlection  of  canons  (ed.  MPO,  cxiv. 
235-292),  which  form  the  basis  of  the  oommentaiy 
of  Alexios  Aristenos  (about  1130);  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  this  canonist  was  identical  with  the 
Logothete  Simeon  Magister  who,  according  to  the 
Pradica  of  Eustathios  Romanos  (bdv.  1),  was  an 
eldeiiy  member  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice  about 
1000,  and  even  with  the  patrician  and  first  secretary 
Simeon,  who  prepared  two  novdlm  of  Nikephoroe 
Phokas  in  964  and  967.  The  Arab  historian  Yahya 
ibn  Said  of  Antioch,  who  continued  the  annals  of 
Eutyehius  to  1026,  sets  the  activity  of  "  Simcm,  sec- 


retary and  logothete  who  has  written  the  accounts 
of  the  sainto  and  their  festivals,"  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Basil  II.  (976-1025),  a  statement 
borne  out  by  the  express  declaration  of  Markos 
Eugenikos  that  Simeon's  official  career  was  during 
the  reigns  of  Phokas,  John  (Tzimiskes),  and  Basu 
II.  Nine  letters  are  also  ascribed  to  Simeon  {MPO, 
cxiv.  227-236),  and  some  others  are  preserved  in 
manuscript,  but  none  of  these  contain  any  data 
establishing  their  authorship.  He  is  likewise  the 
putative  author  of  some  prayers  (MPO,  cxiv.  219- 
224),  iambics  on  the  Eucharist  (ib.),  verses  on  Christ 
and  the  apostles  (unedited),  a  series  of  "  moral  al- 
phabeto  "  (MPO,  cxiv.  131-136;  penitential  prayers 
in  alphabetical  form),  twenty-four  "  Ethical  Dis- 
courses ''  excerpted  from  the  writings  of  Basil  the 
Great  (MPO,  xxxii.  1115-1382),  150  chapters  on 
the  fifty  orations  of  Macarius  the  Egyptian  (ib., 
xxxiv.  841-965;  see  Macarius,  1),  and  possibly 
three  necrological  poems  (ed.  L.  Stembach,  in  Eos, 
V.  7-21).  Only  a  thorough  stylistic  study,  com- 
bined with  the  establishment  of  the  manuscript 
transmission,  can  determine  which  of  these  writings 
bdong  to  Simeon  Metephrastes,  whose  name  was 
used  to  give  prestige  to  many  worics  by  other  hands, 
not  only  for  edifying  literature  in  general,  begin- 
ning with  the  th^teenth  century,  but  also  for  an 
anonymous  account  of  the  buildhig  of  St.  Sophia 
(ed.  T.  Preger,  Scriptorea  ariginum  Can^ntinopoli- 
tanarum,  i.  74-108,  Leipsic,  1901).  Older  schdars 
ascribed  to  him  a  commentsuy  on  Luke  on  the  basis 
of  dtations  in  the  Catena  of  Niketas,  although  these 
passages  are  really  quoted  from  his  lives  of  the  saints, 
as  wcJl  as  a  work  De  morOms  ecdetioB  (N.  C.  Papa- 
dopoli,  PrcsnotaHones  mystagogictB,  Padua,  1697,  p. 
398),  of  which  nothing  more  is  known. 

Simeon  Metaphrastes  owes  his  fame  to  his  collec- 
tion of  the  legends  of  the  sainte,  which  has  won  him 
the  deep  admiration  not  only  of  his  own  communion, 
but  also  of  many  Roman  Catholic  theologians.  The 
extent,  significance,  and  value  of  the  work  have  all 
been  matters  of  much  debate,  the 
His  Hagi-  cause  being  the  concentration  on  in- 
ography.  dividual  texte  rather  than  on  the  col- 
lection as  a  whole.  It  had  already  been 
observed  by  Leo  Allatius  (in  his  De  Symeonum  Bcrip- 
Ha  diatnba,  Paris,  1664)  that  a  certain  complex  of 
lives  recurred  in  many  manuscripte,  while  the  trans- 
mission of  the  remaining  lives  was  extremely  dis- 
crepant. Working  along  this  line,  H.  Ddehaye  and 
A.  Ehrhard  have  carried  the  problem  much  nearer 
solution,  the  latter  scholar  determining  the  genuine 
Lives  in  the  hagiography  of  Simeon  to  be  149.  These 
lives  are  preserved  with  remarkable  uniformity  in 
the  various  manuscripte,  while  the  rest  present  the 
widest  diveigencies.  The  most  of  the  genuine  lives 
still  need  critical  editing,  and  the  Greek  text  of 
twenty-four  is  extant  as  yet  only  in  manuscript. 
Neverthdess,  the  material  already  accessible  is  suf- 
fident  for  a  correct  estimate  of  Simeon's  mode  of 
woric,  although  complete  knowledge  would  involve 
acquaintance  with  all  his  predecessors.  This  alone 
would  serve  to  determine  the  independence  of  Sim- 
eon in  the  choice  of  his  texts,  which  in  calendrical 
order  diveige  sharply  from  other  menologies  and  are 
surprisingly  close  to  the  Constantinople  Synaxarion. 
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It  is  certain  that  Simeon  created  no  new  legends; 
he  was,  as  the  epithet  given  him  implies,  a  meta- 
phrast,  reproducing  the  old  legends  in  the  style  de- 
manded by  the  literary  taste  of  his  time,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasionally  making  alterations  in  the 
matter  and  connecting  traditions  which  originally 
were  distinct.  The  legends  which  he  incorporated 
in  his  collection,  and  for  the  credibility  of  which  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  were  themselves  later 
revampings  of  the  original  acts  of  martyrs;  and 
many  offenses  against  good  taste  must  be  ascribed 
to  his  sources  and  to  the  requirements  of  his  age 
rather  than  to  Simeon  himself,  who  was  evidently 
a  man  of  culture,  taste,  and  talent.  It  should  be 
noted,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  did  not  stand  en- 
tirely alone.  A  number  of  his  contemporaries  were 
working  in  the  same  spirit;  men  like  Nikephoros 
Chumnoe  followed  his  example  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  fourteenth  Konstan- 
tinoe  Akropolites  gained  the  title  of  "  the  new 
Metaphrastes."  In  comparison  with  these  imita- 
tors Simeon  distinctly  gains,  and  he  was,  so  far  as 
a  tenth-century  Byzantine  could  be,  natural  and 
simple  in  diction.  (E.  von  DoBscHtrs.) 

Bibuoobapht:  The  oolleetad  woiks  are  in  MPO,  oxiv.- 
exvi.  Cf.  alflo  Analeda  Bottandiana,  viii.  308^16,  end 
Delehaye,  in  Qriffin  end  Nau'e  Patrotogia  orieiUalUt  ii. 
4,  pp.  646-667.  Perie,  1007.  Coneult:  L.  AUatiue,  De 
Symwmum  Scriptu  diatnbOt  Peiie,  1664;  C.  Oudin,  Cam- 
metUariua  de  »cr%ptoribu$  eecUtia  attfwiiM,  ii.  1300-83, 
Frankfort,  1722;  Fabriciue-Harlee,  BibUatKeea  Graea^ 
viii.  29.  z.  180-346,  zi.  2Q6-334,  Hambui«,  1802-06; 
E.  E.  Kunik,  in  P.  Krug's  For^chungen  in  der  OUeren  O^ 
$ehiehU  Ru»9landa,  ii.  786-807,  St.  Peterabux«,  1848; 
A.  Rembaud,  L* Empire  oree  au  x.  nicU,  pp.  92-104,  Pane, 
1870;  F.  Hirech,  ByMantinixhe  Studien,  pp.  62  eqq.,  303- 
366,  Leipeic,  1876;  R.  Nicolai,  Omdiichte  der  griechiachen 
Literatw,  in.  70,  100,  104,  107-109,  Mecdebuis.  1878; 
H.  Delehaye,  in  Revue  dee  gueeliane  hietoriques,  z  (1893). 
49-86;  AwUeeta  BoUandiana,  zvi  (1897),  312-329,  zvii 
(1898).  448-452;  C.  de  Boor,  in  BywanHnieehe  ZeUmArift, 
vi  (1897),  233-284,  z  (1901),  70-90;  A.  Ehrhard,  in 
Featachrift  turn  elfhunderti&hriffen  JvbilAum  dee  detUechen 
Campo  Sanio  in  Rom,  pp.  46-^82,  Rome,  1897;  N.  Konda- 
toff,  in  ZWT,  zlvi  (1903),  434  sqq.;  Krumbaoher.  (?e. 
•chichU,  pp.  178  eqq.,  200  eqq.,  368  eqq.,  718-719,  et 


SIMEON  THE  NEW  THEOLOGIAN:  Mystic  of 
the  Eastern  C]lhurch;  b.  in  the  village  of  Galate  in 
Paphlagonia  c.  965;  d.  in  a  monastery  not  far  from 
Chrysopolis,  near  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  Asia 
Minor,  between  1032  and  1041.  He  was  sent  to 
Constantinople  for  his  education,  but  showed  no 
interest  in  the  rhetorical  and  philosophical  studies 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  service  of  the  State  for 
which  he  was  intended,  nor  in  the  life  at  court  which 
he  tasted  as  a  page.  Simeon  the  Studite  (q.v.)  had 
already  confirmed  his  desire  for  a  religious  life,  and 
became  his  spiritual  guide  after  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  Studion,  where  his  mystical  bent  de- 
veloped. Being  expelled  for  maintaining  an  exclu- 
sive friendship  with  his  teacher,  a  thing  forbidden 
by  the  rules,  he  went  to  the  monastery  of  Mamas, 
near  by,  of  which  he  became  the  head  and  received 
priesthood.  He  raised  the  monastery  out  of  its 
demoralized  condition  and  established  his  fame  as 
theologian  by  his  extensive  literary  activity.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Simeon  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
molested  because  of  his  individual  views.  It  was 
only  after  he  had  laid  down  his  office  (e.  1017),  in 


order  to  live  in  retirement,  that  he  was  involved  k 
a  conflict  with  the  highest  spiritual  authority. 
Stephanos,  the  eyncellus  of  the  patriarch,  a  cancffi- 
ist  of  fame  and  an  acute  dogmatician,  attadoA 
Simeon  because  he  had  permitted  his  namesake 
Simeon  the  Studite  to  be  adored  after  his  death  k 
the  monastery  of  Mamas.  The  syncellus  demanded 
the  abolition  of  this  worship;  since  Simeon  persft- 
ently  refused  to  give  up  the  worship  of  his  spiritual 
father,  he  was  banished  from  Constantinople  by  a 
synodical  decree  to  the  neighborhood  of  Chrysopdk 
The  adherents  of  Simeon  compelled  the  patriarch 
to  rehabilitate  him  fonnally,  but  he  remaiDed  m 
exile  and  built  a  new  monastery,  where  he  died. 

The  theology  of  Simeon  connects  itself  with  & 
development  of  practical  mysticism  which  may  be 
traced  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Its  cbarae- 
teristic  element  was  the  belief  that  in  certain  spe 
cially  elevated  moments  there  was  possible  a  viaas 
of  the  divinity  as  a  supernatural  light.  Simeon  vos 
guided  and  taught  by  his  confessor  to  consid^  the 
vision  of  the  light  as  the  aim  of  religious  struggle. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  religious  experieoce 
around  which  the  thoughts  of  Simeon  moved,  bm 
the  power  with  which  he  invested  his  exx^eriences 
earned  for  him  the  title  "new  theologian."  The 
vision  of  the  light  which  was  granted  to  him,  Simeoa 
imderstood  as  a  revelation  of  God  through  which  k 
was  assured  of  grace  and  had  personal  interexMirse 
with  God.  These  experiences  became  for  him  the 
key  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  read  with  other  eyes  since  he  himself  h^ 
come  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  which  the 
Scriptures  testify.  As  the  greatness  of  the  Christian 
ideal  in  the  New  Testament  became  plainer  to  him^ 
the  more  clearly  he  seemed  to  see  that  personal  re- 
lation with  divinity  is  the  indispensable  conditioa 
for  an  earnest  Christian  life,  since  only  from  a  per- 
sonally experienced  grace  flows  the  power  for  a  lila 
in  the  spirit.  Simeon  recognized  that  it  is  grace 
alone  that  elevates  and  renews  man;  no  Greek  has 
repeated  so  often  and  so  emphatically  the  Pauline 
antithesis — ^from  grace,  not  from  wori^.  Such  prin- 
ciples involved  a  polemic  against  the  spirit  of  his 
church;  this  inevitably  raised  opposition  to  him, 
but  the  opposition  could  not  prevent  the  formatita 
of  a  school  aroimd  him  or  the  penetration  of  his 
principles  into  monasticism.  The  Hesychasts  (q.v.) 
stood  entirely  upon  his  shoulders.  In  the  line  of 
Greek  mysticism  that  from  Clement  and  Origen,  by 
way  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Dionysius  the  Aieo- 
pagite,  finally  leads  to  the  Hesychasts,  Simeon  rep- 
resents the  culminating  point.  (K.  Holl.) 

BniiJoaRAPHT:  The  "  Worka  **  are  in  MPO,  exx..  and  la 
edition  in  modem  Greek  by  Dionysios  Zagoimios  ap- 
peared Venice,  1790.  A  Vita  by  Simeon's  pupO  Nieetsi 
Stethatoe  is  stQl  in  manuscript,  but  its  publicatkko  bv 
L.  Petit  is  soon  to  be  expected.  Consult:  K.  HoII,  E*- 
thuaiaamue  und  BuaaoewaU,  Eine  Sttutie  zu  Symeon  dm 
neuen  Theologen,  Leipsic,  1898;  Knimbacher,  Otadtiddi, 
pp.  162-154;  Fabrieius-Haries,  Bibliotheoa  Oraea,  xi 
302  sqq.,  Hambuis,  1808;  KL,  xi.  1070. 

SIMEON  THE  STUDITE:  Monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Studion  at  Constantinople,  and  teacher  d 
Simeon  the  New  Theologian  (q.v.);  flourished 
about  975.  Exact  knowledge  of  his  life  is  lackinf. 
what  is  known  coming  from  Nicetas  Stethatos,  a 
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monk  of  the  same  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  According  to  Nioetas  Simeon 
wrote  BibUm  holin  dpheleiaa  auaan  pneumaHkBs 
agrammatoa  On  (MPO,  clii.  266  Bqq.)f  perhaps  the 
same  as  "  Thirty-two  Ascetic  Sermons  "  attributed 
to  *'  Simeon  the  Monastic." 

Bibuoobapht:  Leo  Alhitius,  De  SyvMonium  weripHa,  Parii, 
1664;  Knimbacher,  G€9chiehU,  pp.  140,J52-164. 

SIMEON  STYLITES.    See  SrTLrrEs. 

SIMEON  OF  THESSALONICA:  Archbishop  of 
that  city  in  the  early  fifteenth  century;  d.  prob- 
ably in  the  latter  part  of  1428.  Of  his  life  almost 
nothing  is  knowD,  except  that  he  had  become  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  before  1423,  when  the  city 
was  purchased  from  the  Despot  Andronikos  Palai- 
ologos  by  the  Venetians,  to  whom  Simeon  remained 
loyal,  despite  the  efforts  of  Murad  II.  to  induce  the 
Greeks  to  surrender  Thessalonica  to  the  Turks.  As 
a  theological  writer  Simeon  exercised  a  wide  influ- 
ence, being  used,  and  even  copied,  by  many  later 
authors.  His  works  were  first  edited  by  Dositheos 
of  Jerusalem  (q.v.;  Jassy,  1683),  and  were  then  re- 
printed in  MPO,  dv.,  which  also  gives  the  pagina- 
tion of  Dositheos.  One  of  the  chief  mystagogic 
theologians  of  the  later  Greek  Church,  he  lays  far 
less  stress  on  doctrine  than  on  participation  in  the 
divine  mysteries,  which  alone  give  salvation;  and 
as  a  polemist  his  critique  of  the  Bogomiles  and  his 
defense  of  the  Hesychasts  have  the  value  of  orig- 
inal sources.  His  chief  work  was  the  dialogue 
"  Against  all  Heresies,  and  on  the  One  Faith  of  our 
Lord  and  God  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy 
Rites,  and  all  Mysteries  of  the  Church."  The  first 
part,  which  is  much  the  briefer,  is  doctrinal,  its 
special  themes  being  the  Trinity  and  Christology, 
but  it  also  includes  polemics  against  the  Jews,  Bogo- 
miles, and  Mohammedans,  and  declares  that,  while 
it  is  impossible  to  convert  all  men,  the  Christian 
should  ever  be  ready  to  profess  his  faith.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  dialogue,  a  mystagogic  introduction 
to  the  lituigy,  begins  with  the  doctrine  of  baptism 
and  chrism;  while  the  Eucharist  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  most  minute  discussion  of  the  entire 
ritual  connected  with  it,  the  vestmcDs,  the  sanc- 
tuary, etc.  Ordination  and  the  various  orders  of 
the  clergy  are  then  discussed,  as  well  as  confession, 
marriage,  and  extreme  unction,  with  an  appendix 
on  prayer,  the  daily  services,  the  hynms,  the  Tris- 
hagion  (q.v.),  and  the  benedictions. 

The  dialogue  just  analyzed  (ed.  Dositheos,  pp. 
1-270)  is  followed  by  a  number  of  briefer  writings. 
First  among  these  is  the  treatise  '^  On  the  Holy 
Temple  "  (pp.  271-291),  mystagogic  like  the  disr 
logue.  This  is  followed  by  three  expositions  of  the 
Nicene  Creed;  the  "  Synoptic  Interpretation  "  (pp. 
292-312);  the  "  Most  Necessary  Exposition  "  (pp. 
313-319;  repeated  almost  word  for  word  in  the 
Ckronicorif  iv.  22,  of  Georgios  Phrantzea,  who  may 
mdeed  have  been,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  the  author 
of  the  treatise,  rather  than  Simeon);  and  the  "  Di- 
rect Interpretation "  (pp.  319-322;  incorporated 
in  the  first  reply  of  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  II.,  q.v., 
to  the  Wittenberg  theologians,  and  likewise  of  du- 
bious authorship).  Unlike  these  last  two  treatises, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
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"  Answers  to  the  Bishop  "  (pp.  323-370),  the  prel- 
ate in  question  perhaps  being  the  Metropolitan 
Gabriel  of  Pentapdlis.  This  contains  information 
on  liturgy  and  such  problems  as  the  origin  of  evil, 
life  after  death,  and  the  angels.  The  last  treatise  in 
the  edition  of  Dositheos  imparts  the  theory  of  the 
priesthood  to  a  monk  intending  to  become  a  priest, 
a  strong  tendency  toward  symbolism  being  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  treatise.  A  niunber  of  works 
as  yet  unedited  are  also  ascribed  to  Simeon  of  Thes- 
salonica, among  them  a  treatise  on  the  exit  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  and  on  '^  The  Similar  Triodia  of 
Passion  Week  "  (both  preserved  in  manuscript  at 
Jerusalem),  as  well  as  a  niunber  of  letters  contained 
in  an  Athoe  manuscript.  (Philipp  Meter.) 

BnuooaAPHT:  Leo  AlhitiuB,  De  Sym&mum  scrijOU,  pp. 
186-194,  Paris,  1664;  C.  Oudin,  Commentar%u§  de  9crip- 
toribua  eccUtia,  iii.  2242  sqq.,  Leipsio,  1722;  M.  Le  Quien, 
Oriena  Chrittianua,  ii.  58-^,  ib.  1740;  W.  Cave,  Scrip- 
torum  eceUaiaaticorum  hitt.  lUeraria,  ii.,  appendix,  pp.  1 13^ 
114,  Oxford,  1743;  Fabriciiu-Harlee,  Biblioiheca  Graca, 
id.  328-334,  Hambuig,  1808;  Ench  and  Gniber.  Bncy 
klopddie,  I.,  Ixxxvi.  87  aqq.;  Knimbacher,  Oeachiekte, 
pp.  112-113;  KL,  xi.  1073-74. 

SIMEON,  CHARLES:  Chiu-ch  of  England;  b. 
at  Reading  Sept.  24,  1759;  d.  there  Nov.  13,  1836. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
became  fellow  in  1782,  and  in  1783  incumbent  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  in  the  same  city.  He  may  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  Low-<;hurch  party. 
His  "  evangelical "  preaching  at  first  encountered 
opposition;  but  eventually  he  made  many  converts, 
and  exerted  a  wide  influence.  He  became  interested 
in  missions,  and  Henry  Martyn's  work  is  traceable 
to  him  in  part.  He  established  a  society  for  pur- 
chasing advowsons,  and  thereby  was  able  to  put  his 
sympathisers  at  strategic  points.  He  published  a 
translation  of  Claude's  Essay  on  U^  Compoaiiion  of 
a  Sermon  (London,  1801),  to  which  he  added  notes 
and  a  hundred  sermon-skeletons,  and  subsequently 
published  such  outlines  (2,536  in  number)  upon  the 
entire  Bible  (Hora  HomileticcB,  17  vols.,  London, 
1819-28;  new  ed.,  with  addition  of  remaining  works, 
21  vols.,  1840);  Memorial  Sketchee  of  Rev.  David 
Brovm,  wi^  a  Sdedion  of  his  Sermons  Preached  at 
Calcutta  (1831);  and  a  large  number  of  occasional 
sermons. 

BzBuooaAPBT:  W.  Carus,  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  Charlee 
Simeon  .  .  .  with  a  Seleetion  from  hie  Wriiinoa  and  Cor- 
reepondenee,  London,  1847;  F.  Qoae.  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
Character  and  Lael  Daya  of  C.  Simeon,  ib.  1836;  J.  Will- 
iamson, Brief  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  ib.  1848; 
H.  C.  Q.  Moule,  Charlea  Simeon,  ib.  1896. 

SIMLER,  JOSIAS:  Swiss  Protestant;  b.  at  Cap- 
pel  (15  m.  s.  of  Zurich)  Nov.  6,  1530;  d.  at  Zurich 
July  2,  1576.  He  was  educated  at  Basel  and  Stras- 
burg,  and,  after  completing  his  studies  at  Zurich  in 
1549,  was  for  a  few  years  a  teacher  and  a  ministerial 
supply.  In  1552,  however,  he  was  made  professor 
of  New-Testament  exegesis  at  Zurich,  being  also 
minister  of  the  village  of  ZoUikon,  near  Zurich,  until 
1557,  and  deacon  of  St.  Peter's,  Zurich,  from  1557 
to  1560.  At  Zurich  he  came  into  contact  with  such 
refugees  from  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  under 
Queen  Mary  of  England  as  John  Jewel  (q.v.)  and 
John  Parkhurst  Qater  bishop  of  Norwich).  In  1560 
Simler  succeeded  Theodor  Bibliander  (q.v.),  and, 
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retiring  entirely  from  ministerial  work,  divided  the 
lectures  on  theology  with  Peter  Martyr  (q.v.)>  at 
whose  death,  in  1662,  he  took  charge  of  the  entire 
New-Testament  department,  which  he  controlled 
until  he  died. 

Simler  was  a  most  prolific  author.  He  b^gan  by 
translating  into  Latin  a  ntimber  of  the  works  of 
Bullinger  and  other  Protestant  theologians,  and  by 
editing  a  portion  of  Peter  Martyr's  writings,  although 
his  projected  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  the 
latter  was  never  realised.  He  was  himself  deeply 
interested  in  problems  of  dogmatic  theology,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  attacks  of  Italian  antitrini- 
tarians  upon  Reformed  tenets.  First  assailing  the 
teaching  of  Francesco  Stancaro  (q.v.),  that  Christ 
was  a  mediator  only  in  virtue  of  his  human  nature, 
in  his  Respansio  ad  nudedictum  Franciaci  Stancari 
Mantuani  librum  adversua  Tigtarina  ecdesia  minia' 
tros  de  TriniUUe  et  medialore  nostra  Jetu  Ckristo 
(Zurich,  1563),  he  likewise  wrote,  in  defense  of  or- 
thodox Christology,  his  De  cetemo  Dei  filio  Domino 
et  Servatore  nostra  Jesu  Christo  et  de  Spiriiu  Sancto, 
adversue  veteres  et  novae  anHtrinitarioSy  id  est  Arianoe, 
Tritheistas,  Samoeatenianoe  et  Pneumaiomachoe  libri 
quatuor  (Zurich,  1568) ;  Aeeertio  orthodoxm  doctrinm 
de  duabus  naiurie  Christi  appaaita  blaephemUe  et 
aopkiamaJtibue  Simonis  Budntei  (1575) ;  Scripta  vet- 
erum  LoHna  de  una  persona  et  duabtis  naturis  ChrisH 
adversus  Nestorium,  EtUychen  et  Acephalos  aUm 
edita  (1571);  De  vera  Christi  secundum  humanam 
naturam  in  kis  terris  prtBsentia  orthodoxa  expositio 
(1574);  and  the  anonymous  Ministrorum  ecclesim 
Tigurina  ad  confutationem  Jacobi  Andrea  apologia 
(1575).  His  Commentarii  in  Exodum  were  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1584;  and  he  was  the  author 
of  OraOo  de  vita  et  obitu  .  .  .  Petri  Martyris  Ver- 
milii  (Zurich,  1563;  E2ng.  transl.  in  A.  Marten's 
version  of  the  "  Common  Places  "  of  Peter  Martjrr, 
London,  1583)  and  De  ortu,  vita  et  obitu  .  .  .  Hein- 
rid  BuUingeri  (1575).  Besides  the  works  already 
enumerated,  Simler  wrote  on  astronomy,  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  geography,  and  history,  the  latter 
category  including  his  De  repMica  Hdvetiorum 
(Zurich,  1576),  which  went  through  repeated  edi- 
tions until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  translated  into  German,  French,  and  Dutch. 
His  nuinuscript  historical  material,  collected  by  his 
grandson,  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  libraiy  of 
Zurich.  (G.  MsTER  VON  Knonau.) 

BiBUOGBArar:  J.  G.  Stuld,  Vita  Joaia  Simleri,  Zurich. 
1577;  W.  A.  B.  Coolid«e,  Jonat  SimUr  H  /e«  onoinea  de 
FAljnnitme  juaqu*en  1600,  Grenoble,  1004;  G.  Meyer 
von  Knonau,  in  Jahrbuch  dea  Sehtoeiser  AlpetMiAt  xxxiL 
217-236;  ADB,  zxziv.  366-^368. 

SIMON,  soi'mfin  (SIMEON),  BEN  TOHAI: 
Rabbi  of  the  second  Christian  century,  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  the  Zohar  (see  Cabala,  i  17)  is 
attributed.  He  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Akiba  (q.v.)i 
and  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Romans.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
hiding  in  a  cave  for  twelve  years,  until  the  death  of 
the  emperor  (Hadrian),  the  cause  being  an  out- 
spoken condemnation  of  the  Romans  and  ^eir  laws. 
An  event  which  is  better  placed  late  in  his  life  was 
his  mission  to  Rome  to  obtain  for  his  coreligionists 
greater  freedom  in  worship  and  teaching,  and  in  this 


mission  he  succeeded.  During  his  hermit  life  u 
placed  the  composition  of  the  Zohar,  the  basis  at 
the  tradition  probably  being  that  he  combined  a 
certain  mysticism  in  his  teaching.  Yet  his  teachiDf, 
prevailingly  halachic  in  type,  was  rationalistic  is 
so  far  as  he  sought  always  t^e  underlying  reason 
for  a  Biblical  injunction. 
Bibuoorapbt:   L.  Lewin,  Rabbi  Simon  bem,  Joekai,  Fiuk- 

fort.   1803;    JB,  zL  359-303   (givw  further  Kteatsn. 

movUy  in  Hebrew). 


See  £La81I0nkax8» 


SIMON   THE  MACCABEE. 

5  2. 

SIMON  MAGUS. 

In  the  Book  of  Aeta  (ID. 

In  the  ApoeiTphm  end  Justin  Martyr  (|  2). 

His  System  Aooordinic  to  Later  HermiolnglstB  (|  3). 

Untensble  Theories  Conoeminc  Simon  Masus  (|  4). 

A  Sorcerer  Syneratised  with  the  Sun  (f  5). 

The  Twofold  fllmonian  System  (f  6). 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting  prob- 
lems of  apostolic  and  poet-apostolic  history  is  pr^ 
sented  by  Simon  Magus,  a  Samaritan,  who  is  de- 
scribed at  once  as  a  Christian,  a  Jew,  and  a  papiL 
a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  a  Christian  religiou:^ 
philosopher  and  an  archheretic,  a  peeudo-apotte 
and  a  pseudo-Messiah,  the  founder  of  a  reli^on  aad 
an  incarnation  of  God.  The  eariiest  source  cos- 
ceming  him  is  Acts  viii.  5-24,  where  he  appears  &> 
a  sorcerer  who  had  "  bewitched  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria, giving  out  that  himself  w^^ 
z.  In  the  some  great  one,"  yet  becoming  an  ad- 
Book  of  herent  of  the  Apostle  Philip  and  msr- 
Acts.  veling  at  *'  the  miracles  and  a^ 
which  were  done  "  (verses  5-13).  Ic 
verses  14-19,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seeks  from  P&te: 
and  John,  not  (as  one  would  expect  in  the  case  of  i 
sorcerer)  the  power  of  working  miracles  like  Philip  >. 
but  the  gift  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost  by  t}s 
laying  on  of  hands,  only  to  have  his  request  re- 
fused because  of  the  unworthy  motives  which  hac 
prompted  it.  It  is  held  by  some  critics  that  tB 
entire  account  was  based  by  a  redactor  oi  Acts  oo 
some  "  Acts  of  Peter,''  this  redactor  substitutiis 
Philip  for  Peter  in  verses  5,  6,  12,  13,  adding  alhh 
sions  to  John  in  verses  18b,  19a,  24,  interpolatii]^ 
verse  10,  and  adding  verses  14-lSa  and  19b.  I' 
should  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  nather 
the  extant  Acts  of  Peter  nor  the  Cliurch  Fatbei^ 
mention  PhUip  and  John  in  their  accoimts  of  Sinics 
Magus. 

The  record  of  Acts  is  continued  by  the  variois 
recensions  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  and  Md- 
dred  literature  (cf .  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Sircm^ 
vii.  17;  Hippolytus,  PkilosophumenOt  vi.  20;  Ea*- 
bins.  Hist,  ecd.,  ii.  14-15;    Amobius,  Adv.  gentti 
ii.    12;    Philostoigius,   Hcsr,,   xxix.;     Epiphan3U5 
Hcsr,,  xxi.  4;  etc.),  all  of  which  deal  with  the  con- 
flict between  Simon  Peter  and  SinKgi 
3.  In  the  Magus.    The  scene  is  Samaria  in  ti^ 
Apocrypha  Acto  FerceQenses  only,  the  other  souite 
and  Justin  substituting  Judea  (or  Jerusalem  asi 
Martyr.     Cesarea)  and,  most  frequently,  Bocd? 
The  time  is  the  reign  of  Nero  or  (in  tb 
Acta  Vercdlenses)  Claudius,  but  the  only  new  tii^ 
ascribed  to  the  characters  is  the  pseudo-Messiab- 
ship  of  Simon  Magus,  which  b  shown,  for  instaiKf 
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in  his  attempted  ascension  (frustrated  by  the  prayer 
of  Peter)  and  in  the  epithet:  **  He  that  hath 
stood."  An  entirely  different  picture  is  given  by 
the  heresiologists  of  the  early  Church.  The  frag- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr's  lost  work  on  heresies  state 
that  Simon  Bfagus  was  bom  in  the  Samaritan  village 
of  Gitta,  and  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
There  he  is  described  as  honored  by  a  statue  on  an 
island  in  the  Tiber,  this  statue  beuing  the  inscrip- 
tion Simani  sancto  deo  ("  To  Simon,  the  holy  god  "). 
This  latter  statement  seems,  however,  to  be  due  to 
confusion  with  a  statue  actually  set  up  on  the 
island  in  question  in  honor  of  the  Sabine  deity  Semo 
Sancus,  with  an  inscription  including  the  words 
Semoni  Sanco  deo.  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition 
of  Simon's  residence  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Gau- 
dins  was  evidently  wide-spread,  and  Justin  also 
states  that  nearly  all  the  Samaritans  honored  Simon 
Magus ''  as  the  first  god,  above  all  power,  authority, 
and  might,"  and  as  accompanied  by  a  certain  ex- 
courtezan  Helena,  designated  **  the  first  under- 
standing from  himself  "  {Apol.,  i.  26;  Trypho,  czx.). 
A  valuable  supplement  to  this  information  is 
given  by  a  Roman  heresiology  written  before  175 
and  incorporated  by  Irensus  in  his  Hcar.y  i.  23,  also 
being  used,  in  all  probability,  by  Celsus,  Tertullian, 
Hippolytus,  and  the  peeudo-Tertullian. 
3.  His  Sys-  Here  Simon  Magus  appears  in  an  essen- 
tem  Accord-  tially  Gnostic  garb,  being,  on  the  one 
ing  to  Uter  hand,  the  ''  h^hest  God  "  (or  ''  Fa- 
Heresiolo-  ther  "),  and,  on  the  other,  "  the  most 
gists.  sublime  power  of  God  ";  while  Helena 
(here  brought  into  connection  with 
Tyre)  is  represented  as  "  the  first  conception  of  his 
[Simon's]  mind,"  "  the  mother  of  all,"  "  wisdom," 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,"  etc.  Emanating  from  the  Fa- 
ther, she  descended  to  the  realms  beneath,  where, 
in  conformity  to  his  will,  she  created  the  angelic 
powers  which,  without  knowing  the  Father,  created 
the  world  and  man.  Unwilling  to  be  considered 
creatures,  the  angels  imprisoned  her  in  a  female 
body,  and  she  is  the  lost  sheep  for  whose  salvation 
the  Father  (Simon)  appeared,  to  rescue  both  her 
and  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  the  cosmic  angelic 
powers.  To  deceive  these  powers,  he  was  mani- 
fested to  mankind  as  man,  as  the  Father  to  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Son  to  the  Jews,  suffering  do- 
cetic  passion.  To  this  Irensus  erroneously  adds 
that  Simon  was  supposed  to  have  appeared  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  gentiles;  and  both  he  and  Epi- 
phanius  give  a  number  of  further  details  which, 
while  not  impossible,  can  not  definitely  be  ascribed 
to  the  system.  An  entirely  different  presentation 
of  Simon's  teaching  is  implied  by  Qement  and 
Origen,  and  is  further  developed  in  the  PhUow- 
phumena  (vi.  7-18,  x.  12;  ANF,  v.  74-81,  143). 
Here  Helena  ("  Mind  ")  is  unknown,  and  Simon  is 
given  his  selfndesignation — ^'  He  that  hath  stood''; 
but  Clement  adds  practically  no  new  material,  and 
Origen  little  beyond  the  statement  that  Simon  re- 
garded idolatry  as  a  matter  of  no  concern  (Contra 
CeUunif  vi.  11).  A  similar  ignorance  of  Helena  and 
a  like  emphasis  on  Simon  as  "  He  that  hath  stood  " 
are  shown  by  the  PhiloBophumena,  Here  the  center 
of  all  being  is  "  boundless  power,"  which  is  both 
supramundane  (inconceivable  holy  Silence)  and  in- 


tramundane  (the  "  Father,"  "  He  that  hath  stood, 
that  standeth,  and  is  to  stand,"  an  androgynous 
power  with  neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  essen- 
tially unitary).  While  remaining  distinct  as  a 
seventh  power,  the  Father  causes  to  emanate  three 
syzygies  of  cosmic  powers,  which  in  their  spiritual 
aspect  are  "Mind,"  "Intelligence,  "Voice," 
"  Name,"  "  Ratiocination,"  and  "  Reflection,"  and 
in  their  physical  aspect  are  "  Heaven,"  "  Earth," 
"  Sun,"  "  Moon,"  "  Air,"  and  "  Water."  The  Fa- 
ther is,  moreover,  "  He  that  hath  stood  "  in  rela^ 
tion  to  premundane  existence;  "  He  that  standeth  " 
in  relation  to  present  being;  and  "  He  that  shall 
stand  "  in  relation  to  the  final  consummation.  Man 
is  simply  the  realization  of  "  boundless  power,"  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  cosmic  process  in  which  the  god- 
head attains  self-consciousness.  All  this  material 
is  recapitulated,  with  some  additional  data,  by  the 
pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 
Simon  Magus  is  here  described  as  a  necromancer 
driven  by  Peter  from  Cesarea  to  Antioch,  and 
finally  to  Rome,  everywhere  shown  to  be  an  im- 
postor, though  declaring  himself  to  be  Christ,  and 
overcome  by  divine  miracles.  Helena  again  ap- 
pears, this  time  as  "  Wisdom,"  "  the  All-Mother," 
and  "  Lady,"  sending  forth  two  angels  (who  seize 
power  over  her),  one  to  create  the  world,  and  the 
other  to  give  the  Law.  The  pseudo-Clementine 
sources  also  add  that  Simon  Magus  was  the  son  of 
Antonius  and  Rachel,  that  he  was  educated  in 
Greek  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  that,  after  being 
received  among  the  thirty  disciples  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, he  became  head  of  the  sect  after  the  death  of 
his  teacher.  He  is  likewise  described,  though  with- 
out plausibility,  as  the  representative  of  Samaritan 
wondiip  on  Mount  Gerizim  who  expounded  the  Law 
allegorically  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
as  the  representative  of  pagan  philosophy  (espe- 
cially of  astrological  fatalism),  and  even  as  the 
defender  of  Marcion's  antithesis  of  the  good  and 
righteous  God. 

In  some  passages  in  these  writings  Simon  Magus 
wears  the  mask  of  Paul,  and  attacks  are  made  on 
Paidine  teachings  under  the  guise  of  polemics  in 
favor  of  the  Petrine  theology  against  the  tenets  of 
Simon  Magus.    There  is,  however,  no 
4.  Unten-  basis  for  the  theory  that  the  picture  of 
able  Theo-  Simon  Ifagus  in  the  Clementine  litera- 
ries  Con-  ture  is  deliberately  designed  to  be  a 
ceming     caricature   of   Paul   inspired   by   the 
Simon      hatred  of  the  Judaizing  school,  or  for 
Magus,     seeing  in  the  struggle  between  Peter 
and  Simon  the  victory  of  Petrine  over 
Pauline  Christianity.     AU  the  traits  of  Simon  in 
this  Uterature  reveal  him  as  only  a  magician  or 
pseudo-Messiah,  later  given  not  merely  Pauline,  but 
also  pagan  and  Marcionistic,  characteristics;  so  that 
both  in  the  apocryphal  .\cts  and  in  the  pseudo- 
Clementine  literature  Simon  Magus  was  primarily 
not  a  pseudo-Paul,  but  a  pseudo-Christ,  and  there- 
fore the  antithesis  of  Peter.    Equally  improbable  is 
the  hypothesis  which  identifies  Simon  Magus  with 
the  beast  of  Rev.  xiii.  11-17,  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  Beliar  which  the  Sibylline  Books, 
iii.  63  sqq.,  describe  as  destined  to  come  "  from  the 
Sebastenes"  (Samaritans)  represented  Simon.     It 
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has  llkewiae  been  maintained  that  Simon  lfa|^  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  heresiarch  Simon  of  Gitta, 
who  should,  on  this  hypothesisi  be  dated  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  second  century,  but  for  this  theory  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground,  especially  in  view  of  the 
testimony  of  Acts,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Jus- 
tin. It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  in^>robable  that 
Simon  Magus  is  to  be  identified  with  a  Jewish  ma- 
gician named  Simon  who  acted  as  a  go-between  for 
the  procurator  Felix  of  Judea.  This  Simon  is  de- 
scribed by  Joeephus  (Ant.,  XX.,  vii.  2)  as  a  Cypriot, 
but  this  statement  probably  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  Cyprian  capital,  Cittium  (Hebr.  KUUm),  with  the 
obscure  Samaritan  village  of  Gitta  (Hebr.  GitUm). 
AU  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  Simon  was  what 
his  epithet  Magus  implies — a  sorcerer.  This  was  the 
motive  for  his  association  with  the  apostles  in  Sa- 
maria, but  while  it  would  seem  that  he  pretended  to 
be,  in  the  pagan  sense,  a  god  in  human  form  (cf . 
JuiBtin,  Apol,,  i.  26),  there  is  no  indication  that  either 
Acts  or  Justin  regarded  him  as  a 
5.  A  Soicei^  pseudo-Messiah;  and  even  the  apoo- 
er  Syncre-  ryphal  Acts  and  the  pseudo-Clementine 
tized  with  literature  characterise  him  as  a  false 
the  Soil  Christ  merely  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  the  first-born  of  Satan  (cf .  Igna- 
tius, EpUl.  ad  TraUenaea,  longer  version,  xi.).  It  is 
true  that  the  hetesiologists  describe  him  as  the  su- 
preme God  and  even  as  the  Redeemer,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  sources,  particulariy  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  his  "  Great  Announcement "  (pre- 
served by  Hippolytus,  PkUoaophumena,  vi.  6  sqq.), 
shows  that  Simon  himself  made  no  claim  to  Mes- 
siahship,  this  being  attributed  to  him  by  his  disci- 
ples. With  this  falls  the  theory  that  Simon  Magus 
was  the  founder  of  a  universal  religion  intended  to 
rival  Christianity;  and  he  was  not  even  the  founder 
of  a  sect  in  the  sense  that  such  heresiarchs  as  Mai^ 
cion  were.  The  very  fact  that  Simon  himself  be- 
came the  subject  of  Gnostic  speculation  shows  that 
he  was  not  the  founder  of  Gnosticism,  nor  do  the 
earlier  sources  so  represent  him;  it  was  only  his 
followers  who  made  this  claim  for  him.  Historically, 
then,  Simon  was  but  a  sorcerer  who  asserted  that 
he  was  a  god.  This  assertion,  aided  by  the  high 
fame  which  he  enjoyed  throughout  Samaria  (cf. 
Acts  viii.),  reached  its  culmination  in  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  Semitic  s\m-god  Shamash,  whose  cult 
was  united  with  that  of  the  moon-goddess  Astarte. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Simon's  companion,  Helena, 
who  is  unknown  to  Acts,  the  apocryphal  Acts,  the 
Alexandrine  heresiologists,  or  the  "  Great  Announce- 
ment," but  whose  name  ("  Moon  "),  combined  with 
the  immoral  past  ascribed  her  and  her  Tyrian  home, 
obviously  points  to  the  Tyrian  moon-goddess  with 
her  licentious  rites.  How  long  this  cult  of  Simon 
Magus,  which  had  evidently  arisen  long  before  the 
time  of  Justin,  persisted  in  Samaria  and  other  re- 
gions is  unknown,  but  in  the  days  of  Origen  the 
"  Simonians  "  were  exceedingly  few  in  number  in 
Palestine  and  the  neighboring  countries  (Contra 
Cdmm,  i,  57),  and  by  the  time  of  Epiphanius  (Har,, 
xxii.  2)  they  had  become  extinct.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  spread  widely  in  the  West  before 
200,  and  there  long  maintained  themselves  (cf .  Hip- 
polytus, Philo9aphumenaf  vi.  15).    They  seem  to 


have  developed  a  sect  essentiaUy  occult  and  libertine 
in  character,  worshiping  Simon  (cf.  Irenseus,  Har,, 
I.,  xxiiL  4),  and  finally  giving  rise  to  two  systems, 
that  of  the  "  Great  Annoimcement "  and  that  de- 
scribed by  the  heresiolqgists  who  baaed  their  wri- 
tings upon  Justin. 

The  authenticity  of  the  ''  Great  Announcement  '* 
has  been  assailed  both  because  of  its  similarity  to 
other  Gnostic  systems  recorded  by  Hippolytus  and 
on  account  of  its  divergence  from 
6.  The  Simon's  teachings  as  described  by  other 
Twofold  heresiologists.  Neither  of  these  argu- 
Shnonian  ments,  however,  is  sufi^cient  to  prove 
Syitem.  the  document  spurious,  especially  in 
view  of  the  confirmation  of  Hippolytus 
by  other  heresiologists;  and  the  true  explanatioD 
of  the  divergencies  between  the  PkUasoj^ntmata 
and  Justin  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
Simonian  systems,  one  influenced  by  Alexandria  and 
the  other  by  Syria.  The  former  influence  is  espe- 
cially evident  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  as 
''  He  that  hath  stood,"  which  finds  a  dose  parallel- 
ism in  the  Philonian  system,  and  is  also  perceptible 
in  the  purely  allegorical  method  of  Biblical  exegesu 
adopted  by  the  "  Great  Announcement "  (cf.  abo 
the  accoimt  in  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  ii. 
22  sqq.).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  "  Great  An- 
noimcement ''  was  written  in  Alexandria,  but  at  all 
events  its  citation  of  non-Samaritan  prophets  and 
of  Proverbs  shows  that  it  was  composed  neither  by 
Simon  nor  by  any  of  his  Samaritan  followers.  The 
account  given  by  Justin  and  those  who  drew  upon 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  the  second 
Simonian  i^ystem  was  evolved  in  Syria,  its  elements 
being  a  syncretism  of  Babylonian  mythology  and 
Hellenistic  allegory  (for  the  latter  cf.  Iremcus,  H<gr., 
I.,  xxiii.  4;  Epiphanitis,  Hear.,  xxi.).  Both  the 
Alexandrine  and  the  Syrian  form  of  Simonianism 
are  imique  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism  in  that  they 
make  a  historic  personage  the  supreme  God,  and, 
although  destitute  of  any  real  Christian  spirit,  both 
show  Christian  influence,  the  Alexandrian  *^  Great 
Annoimcement "  using  written  Gospels  and  the 
Petrine  and  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Syriui  ^stem 
comparing  Helena  with  the  lost  sheep  of  Matt, 
xviii.  12  and  Luke  xv.  6.  (Hans  Waits.) 

In  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  in  the  west  division  of  the 
left  aisle  is  an  oil  painting  on  slate  by  Francesco 
Vanni,  ''  The  punishment  of  Simon  liagus,"  repre- 
senting Simon  Magus's  fall  from  the  dries  at  the 
prayer  of  St.  Peter. 

BnuooBAPHT:  As  an  indirsct  aource  may  be  taken  into 
aocount  the  excerpts  from  the  Apirpfttuit  in  Hippotytaa, 
Bar.,  VI.,  yii.-xviii  (Eng.  tranal.  in  ANF,  v.  7<K81).  oa 
which  cf.  H.  St&heUn.  in  TU,  vi  (1891).  The  most  of  the 
■ouroes  are  named  in  the  text,  but  the  principal  ones  may 
be  Bummariaed  here  for  convenience:  Acte  viii.  5-24; 
Justin  Mart3rr,  /  Apol.^  xxvi.,  IvL,  and  Tn/pAo,  exx.,  both 
in  ANF,  vol.  i.;  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  HiaL  etcL. 
IV.,  xxii.  6,  in  NPNF,  2  ser..  vol.  i.;  Irensus,  H^.,  U 
xxiii.  1-4, in  ANF,  vol.  i. :  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Strom^ 
n.,  xL  62,  VII.,  xviL  107-108,  in  ANF,  vol.  ii.;  Origeti. 
Contr.  CeUum,  i.  57,  vL  11,  in  ANF,  vol.  iv.;  the  Oea- 
entina:  Eusebius,  HtBt.  ecd.,  II.,  i.  12-15,  in  NPNF,  2 
ser.,  vol.  i.;  Qregory  Naaiansen,  Oratio,  xxiii.  16.  xlir. 
Consult:  F.  C.  Baur,  in  TUbitifm-  ZeUachrifi  /Or  Theologii, 
1831,  pp.  114-136:  idem,  Paulu$,  pp.  85  sqq..  218  sqq.. 
Tflbingen.  1845;  H.  Simson,  in  ZHT,  xi  (1841),  15-79; 
A.  Schliemann,  Die  Clemmtinen,  Hambuis.  1844;  A.  Ha- 
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cenfeld.  Die  demerUiniaehen  RecognMimen  tmd  HomUitn, 
pp.  317  aqq.,  Jena,  1848;  idem,  in  ZWT,  zi  (1808),  357- 
396.  xlvii  (1904).  545-667,  xlix  (1906),  66-133;  J.  Gzimm. 
Die  SamarUer,  pp.  125-175.  Munich.  1854;  E.  Zeller, 
ApowUioetehuJUe,  pp.  158  sqq.,  Stuttgart.  1854,  Eng. 
tranal..  Contenta  and  Origin  of  the  AcU  of  the  ApoaUee,  L 
250  aqq..  London,  1875;  G.  Volkmar.  in  TiOnnoer  theo- 
logiache  JahrbUcher,  1856;  R.  A.  Lipnus,  QudUn  der 
romieehen  Petruetage^  pp.  13-46.  Kiel.  1872;  idem.  Die 
apokryphen  ApoetetgeeehichU,  iL  1.  pp.  28-69  et  paaaim, 
Brunswick.  1884;  J.  Delitnch.  in  TSK,  xlvii  (1874); 
Dieterien.  UAp6tre  Paul  et  Simon  le  Magicient  Nancy. 
1878;  T.  Zahn,  Cyprian  von  AnHoehien  tmd  die  deuieche 
Fatuteage,  Erlangen.  1882;  C.  Bigg,  in  Studio  BUdiea, 
u  (1890).  157-193;  F.  Spitta.  Die  Apoetelgeeehichte,  ihre 
Quetfen.  pp.  145  sqq.,  HaUe,  1891;  C.  Clemen.  Chronologie 
der  pauliniaehen  Briefe,  HaUe.  1893;  M.  Krenkel.  Jo- 
eephue  und  Lueae,  pp.  178-190.  Leipsie.  1894;  A.  a 
McGifiFert.  ApoetUic  Age,  pp.  99-100.  New  York.  1897; 
J.  Kreyenbuhl.  Dae  Evangdium  der  Wahrheit,  L  174-265. 
ii.  100  sqq.,  Berlin,  1900-05;  P.  Lugano,  in  Nuovo  Bui- 
Utino  di  areheologia  cnaiiana,  vi  (1900);  J.  F.  A.  Hort. 
Notee  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  Clementine  Recognir 
liane,  London.  1901;  R.  Liechtenhan,  Die  Offenhammg  im 
Gnoeticiemue,  pp.  5  sqq..  56-^57.  Gdttingen.  1901;  H.  U. 
Mayboom,  De  Clemene-Roman,  ports  i.-ii.,  Groningen. 
1902-04;  H.  Waits,  in  ZNTW,  v  (1904).  121-143;  idem, 
in  TU,  XXV.  4  (1904).  170  sqq..  202  sqq..  et  passim;  Har- 
nack.  IMteratttr,  i.  153  sqq..  ii.  2.  pp.  518-540;  Sohaff. 
Chriatian  Church,  i.  257-258;  Neander.  Chriatian  Church, 
vols.  i-ii.  passim;  and.  in  general,  histories  of  the  apostolic 
age:  DB,  iv.  520-527;  SB,  iv.  4536-60;  JB,  zi.  371-^73; 
DCB,  iv.  681-688;  the  literature  under  C?lbmbmtena;  and 
G2<rosnciaM;  and  the  pxincipal  commentaries  on  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles. 

SIMON  (SIMEON)  STOCK,  SAINT:  Carmelite 
and  general  of  the  order;  b.  in  Kent,  England,  c. 
1165;  d.  at  Bordeaux,  France,  May  16,  1265.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  take  up  the  hermit's  life  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  entering  the  Carmelite  order  in  1201,  and 
studying  afterward  at  Oxford;  he  became  vicar- 
general  for  the  West,  1215,  was  in  Palestine  in  1237, 
went  to  England  in  1244,  and  became  general  in 
1245.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  is  as  propagator  of 
the  Scapular  (q.v.). 
BiBUoaRAFHT:  ASB,  May,  iiL  663-654,  762,  vii.  790;   the 

Leben  by  A.  Monbrun,  Recensbuig,  1888;  DNB,  lii.  265; 

KL,  xL  319-320. 

SIMON  OF  TOURNAI,  tVa"n^:  Teacher  at  the 
Sorbonne  about  1200.  Of  his  life  scarcely  a  detail 
is  known,  but  if  he  may  be  identified  with  the  Simon 
recommended  to  the  archbishop  of  Reims  by  Stephen 
of  Toumai  {MPL,  ccxi.  353),  he  woidd  seem  to  have 
been  bom  at  Toumai  (48  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Ghent). 
According  to  Matthew  Paris  {Chran.  majora,  on  the 
year  1201),  who  claimed  to  have  his  account  from 
an  eye-witness,  Simon  in  one  lecture  alleged  many 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  only  to 
refute  them  in  the  following  lecture.  The  applause 
which  this  won  him  filled  him  with  such  vanity  that 
he  blasphemously  congratulated  the  Savior  on  the 
aid  that  his  dialectic  skill  had  given  the  Christian 
cause,  though  insuperable  objections  might  have 
been  brought  against  Christianity  had  the  lecturer 
really  been  opposing  it.  Thereupon,  Matthew  re- 
cords, Simon  lost  both  speech  and  memory,  and  took 
two  years  to  releam  the  alphabet.  A  younger  con- 
temporary, the  Dominican  Thomas  Cantipratanus 
(d.  1263),  makes  Simon  declare  Moses,  Jesus,  and 
Mohammed  to  be  three  impostors  (Bonum  univer- 
sale  de  apibua,  ii.  48;  cf.  Impostoribus,  de  Tribus), 
and  then  suffer  loss  of  speech  and  memory;   but 


Henry  of  Ghent  (q.v.)  merely  states  that  Simon, 
being  too  ardent  an  Aristotelian,  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  heretic  (De  script,  ecd,,  zxiv.).  The  en- 
tire account  is  explained  by  some  as  a  legendary 
accretion,  inspired  by  orthodox  dread  of  the  theo- 
logical consequences  of  dialectic  philosophy,  about 
some  catastrophe  which  befell  Simon  in  the  midst 
of  a  distinguished  academic  career. 

(Ferdinand  Cohbs.) 

BnuoGiuPHT:  Hiatoire  litUraire  de  la  France,  xvi.  894; 
B.  Haur^Bu,  Hiat.  de  la  phUoeophie  adu>laati9ue,  ii.  1,  pp. 
58  sqq.,  Paris,  1880;  H.  Denifle.  ChaHularium  Univerai- 
tatia  Pariaienaia,  i.  45.  71,  ib.  1890;  Neander,  Chriatian 
Church,  iv.  418;  KL,  zL  320-321. 

SIMON  ZELOTESy  se-lO'tdx:  One  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  is  mentioned  in  all  the  New-Testa- 
ment lists  (Matt.  X.  4;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13).  But  with  Luke  alone,  he  bears  the  sur- 
name Zelotes;  whereas  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  as 
correctly  read,  he  is  termed  the  Canaanite,  a  desig- 
nation which  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  corre- 
sponding local  name.  The  correct  explanation  of 
the  term  "  Zelotes  "  is  supplied  by  LiUec,  with  his 
translation  "  Zealot,"  "  man  of  ardor."  The  origin 
of  this  siuname  might  rest  in  Simon's  personal 
characteristics  or  in  his  individual  labors  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  some  supposed  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  Galilean  faction  of  Zealots 
(q.v.). 

Identification  of  Simon  Zelotes  with  the  Simon 
who  is  named  among  the  brethren  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3),  together  with  the  cognate  as- 
sumption that  the  latter  was  a  brother  of  James  the 
son  of  Alphseus,  is  quite  unfounded  (see  James,  I.,  3), 
as  are  the  reports  of  a  later  activity  of  the  apostle 
in  Egypt  and  in  Britain  (Nicephorus  Callistus,  II., 
xl.),  or  in  Persia  and  Babylonia  (Abdias,  Hist.,  VI., 
vii.-viii.).  F.  SIepfert. 

Bibuoobapht:  Besides  the  oommentaries  on  the  passages 
noted  in  the  text,  and  the  articles  in  the  Bible  dictionaries, 
oonsult:  A.  Edersheim,  Life  and  Timea  of  Jeaua  the  Mea- 
mah,  L  251,  522,  ii.  603,  New  York.  1896;  T.  Zahn,  For- 
aehungen  aur  Oeaehichte  dea  neuteatamentliehen  Kanona,  vi. 
293,  321,  361,  Leipsio,  1900. 

SmON,  DAVID  WORTHmGTON:  English  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Hasel  Grove  (8  m.  s.e.  of  Man- 
chester), Cheshire,  Apr.  28,  1830;  d.  at  Dresden 
Jan.  17,  1909.  He  was  educated  at  Lancastershire 
Independent  Ck)llege,  Manchester  (1848-54),  and  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Heidelberg  (1854-55, 1857- 
1858),  and  at  Tubingen  (Ph.D.,  1863),  residing  for 
a  time  at  Darmstadt.  After  holding  Congregational 
pastorates  at  Royston,  Herts  (1856),  and  Rus- 
holme,  Manchester  (1858),  and  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  Cermany,  he  was  Berlin  agent  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (1863-69); 
principal  and  professor  of  general  theology  and  phi- 
losophy at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham  (now 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford),  until  1884;  principal 
and  professor  of  systematic  theology  and  church 
history  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Scottish  Con- 
gregational Church,  Edinburgh  (1884-93):  and 
became  in  1893  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  United 
Independent  College,  Bradford,  Yoricshire.  He 
translated  E.  W.  Hengstenbeig's  "  Commentary  on 
Ecclesiastes  "  (in  collaboration  with  W.  L.  Alexan- 
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der;  Edinburgh,  1860);  I.  A.  Domer's  Hittary  of 
the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Pereon  of 
Christ  (5  vols.,  1861-e3);  H.  Cremer's  BtbUco-Theo^ 
logical  Lexicon  of  New  TeetamerU  Oreek  (in  oollabo- 
ration  with  W.  Urwick;  1872);  and  L.  StAhlin's 
Kant,  Lotze,  Ritechl  (1880);  and  wrote  The  BiJble 
an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life  (EdinbuiKh,  1886); 
The  Redemption  qf  Man  (1886);  ReconcUiaHon  by 
Incarnation  (1898);  Some  Bible  ProUeme  (London, 
1898);  and  The  Making  of  a  Preacher  (1907). 

SmON,  JOHH  SMITH:  Wesleyan  Methodist; 
b.  in  Glasgow  June  25,  1843.  He  was  educated  at 
Elisabeth  Ck)llege,  Guernsey,  and  Victoria  College, 
Jersey,  and,  after  being  a  lawyer's  assistant  for  four 
years,  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  in  1863.  He 
has  served  on  many  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees of  his  denomination,  and  in  1895  became  one 
of  the  members  of  its  Legal  Conference.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Methodist  Ecumenical  conferences 
of  1891  (Washington)  and  1901  (London),  and  in 
1907  was  president  of  the  Wesleyan  conference. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  governor  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Theological  College  at  Didsbury,  and  is 
the  author  of  Manual  of  Instruction  and  Advice  for 
Class  Leaders  (London,  1892);  Summary  of  Method- 
ist  Law  and  Discipline  (1897);  and  The  Revival  of 
Religion  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1907). 

SIMON,  RICHARD:  French  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  real  founder  of  Biblical  criticism;  b.  at 
Dieppe  (33  m.  n.  of  Rouen)  May  13,  1638;  d.  there 
Apr.  11,  1712.  In  1658  he  became  a  novice  of  the 
Oratorians,  and,  after  withdrawing,  returned  in 
1662  on  receiving  permission  to  continue  his  studies 
during  his  novitiate.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  Sept.,  1670,  but  on  May  21,  1678,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Oratorians  because  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  HisUrire  critique  du  Vieux  Testament 
(Paris,  1678,  and  often;  Eng.  transl.  by  R.  Hamp- 
den, Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  4  parts, 
London,  1682).  He  then  retired  to  the  pariah  of 
Bolleville  in  Normandy,  which  he  had  received  in 
1676,  and  later  lived  at  Dieppe,  Rouen,  and  Paris. 
Before  his  expulsion  from  the  Oratorians  he  was  for 
a  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  Juilly,  though  he 
foimd  a  more  congenial  tadc  in  cataloguing  the 
oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library  and  in  Biblical, 
rabbinical,  and  patristic  studies.  Rationalistic  in 
temperament,  and  quarrelsome  in  disposition,  the 
fresh  knowledge  which  he  acquired  involved  him  in 
countless  controversies,  the  most  famous  being  that 
which  centered  about  the  Histoire  critique  just  men- 
tioned. This  woik,  after  seven  years  of  preparation, 
had  been  passed  by  the  censor  and  was  in  print, 
with  the  exception  of  the  title  and  the  dedication 
to  the  king,  when  the  preface  and  table  of  contents 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Bossuet.  The  heading  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  "  Moses  can  not  be  the  author  of  all 
the  books  attributed  to  him,"  was  enough  to  cause 
Bossuet  to  interfere,  and  on  June  19,  1678,  the 
copies  of  the  work,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
destroyed.  From  one  of  those  which  escaped  Daniel 
Elzevir  prepared  an  incorrect  edition  (Amsterdam, 
1680),  and  in  1685  Simon  himself  published  another 
edition  at  Rotterdam  with  a  preface  as  if  from  a 
Protestant  and  notes  referring  to  Simon  in  the  third 


person.  The  work  was  vehemently  attacked,  but 
the  New-Testament  portions  were  so  increased  id 
sise  that  they*  were  issued  in  separate  parts  under 
the  titles  of  Histoire  critique  du  tejte  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (Rotterdam,  1689;  Eng.  transl.,  2  parts, 
London,  1689),  Histoire  critique  des  vereions  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1690;  Eng.  transl., 
London,  1692),  and  Histoire  critique  des  prineipttux 
commerUateurs  du  Nouveau  Testament  (2  parts,  Rot- 
terdam, 1693),  these  being  followed  by  the  NouvdUs 
observations  sur  le  texte  et  Us  versions  du  Nouveau 
Testament  (Paris,  1695)  and  by  an  anonymous 
French  translation  of  the  Vulgate  (4  vols.,  Tr^voux, 
1702).  This  version  was  also  attacked  by  Boesuet, 
and  although  Simon  printed  slips  bearing  changes 
in  translation  and  explanations  to  be  pasted  over 
his  first  text,  the  book  was  prohibited.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  Simon  printed  Lettres  choisies  de  M. 
Simon  (Amsterdam,  1700)  and,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  M.  de  Sainjore,  BtbHotk^iue  critiquCy  ou 
recueU  de  diverses  pieces  (4  parts,  Paris  and  Amster- 
dam, 1708-10).  After  his  death  his  Nouvelle  bOh 
liothique  choisie  appeared  (2  vols.,  1714),  and  among 
his  other  writings  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Histoire  critique  des  dogmes,  des  controveraes,  da 
coutumes  et  des  otrimonies  des  Chr&iens  orientaux 
(Tr6voux,  1711;  Eng.  transl.  by  A.  Lovell,  London, 
1685). 

Richard  Simon  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Bible  as  a  piece  of  literature,  an  as- 
tounding innovation  considering  the  int^lectual 
conditions  of  his  time.  He  did  not,  however,  direct 
his  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  or  t-o  the 
development  of  religious  concepts,  but  rather  to  the 
text,  tiie  versions,  and  the  commentaries.  Disre- 
garding the  traditional  and  dogmatic  presupposi- 
tions of  the  age,  he  critically  discussed  the  Septua- 
gint  and  the  Vulgate,  and  defended  the  translatioD 
of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular.  He  regarded  the 
Masoretic  text  as  representing  a  good  tradition,  but 
postulated  the  late  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  and  square  script.  In  New-Testament  criti- 
cism  he  defended  the  Hellenistic  idiom  against  the 
purists.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  maintained  that  there  were  in  Israel,  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  public  scribes  whose  duty  it  was 
to  record  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion  and  the 
State,  and  also,  in  their  capacity  of  public  orators, 
to  give  directions  to  the  people,  these  addresses  beinfr 
published  from  time  to  time,  and  after  the  Exile 
giving  rise  to  the  Old  Testament  in  its  present  form. 
The  verdict  of  succeeding  generations  was  most  un- 
favorable to  Simon,  nor  was  it  until  the  rise  of  Jo- 
hann  Salomo  Semler  (q.v.)  that  the  true  merits  <i 
Simon,  with  all  his  shortcomings,  received  fu3 
recognition.  E.  Nestle. 

Bxbuoorapht:  A.  Bemus.  Riehard  Simon,  H  won  Fut 
eritique  du  Vievx  Te$lam€fU,  Lausanne,  1869;  idenx.  So- 
ties  btbliographiquB  ntr  Riehard  Simon,  Basel.  18S2:  L 
DiesteK  GetehichU  dea  AUen  TettamenU  in  der  cAtmIJkAa 
Kifehe,  Jena,  1809;  C.  H.  Wzight,  Introduction  to  ike  Q6i 
Tutament,  London,  1891  (the  firat  part  oontams  a  bistofT 
of  criticism);  H.  Maivival.  in  Revue  d'hiel,  et  HiUretun 
relieieuaeM,  i  (1896).  159,  ii  (1897).  17.  223,  525,  iii  (189S). 
117.  138,  508.  iv  (1899).  122,  192.  310.  435;  A.  BlQdaii.B 
Der  Katholik,  1904,  i.  29-422,  u.  114-122;  A.  Duff.  Hid, 
of  O.  7.  Criticiam,  New  York.  1910. 
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Early  Life  and  Views  (|  1). 

Paideutio  Objective  ((  2). 
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Theological  Controvevries  ((  4). 
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SIMONS,  MENNO. 

Characterisation  ((  6). 
.  Second  StatemMit. 
Views  of  Scripture  ((1). 
Sin;  Justification  by  Faith  (|  2). 
Holy  Living;  the  Ordinances  (|  3). 
The  Church  (|  4). 
Chiistology  ((  5). 


Relation  to  Rationalism  ((  6). 
Relation  to  the  Reformers  (|  7). 
Relation    to    the    Swias    Brethren 

(§8). 
Relation    to    MOnster   Anabaptists 

(J  9). 
Victim  of  Intolerance  ((  10). 


I.  Fint  Statement:  Menno  Simons,  Dutch  Ana- 
baptist, was  bom  at  Witmanum  (5  m.  s.e.  of  Har- 
ing^en),  Holland,  1492,  and  died  near  Oldesloe  (25 
in.  n.e.  of  Hamburg),  Germany,  Jan.  13,  1559. 
Though  the  Mennonites  (q.v.)  bear  his  name,  he 
was  not  their  founder,  for  they  existed 
z.  Early  in  Holland  seven  years  before  he 
Life  and  became  a  convert;  but  he  was  one 
Views,  of  their  most  influential  leaders  and 
by  far  their  most  important  author. 
Many  details  of  his  life  are  uncertain,  for  his  biog- 
raphy remained  unwritten  both  in  his  own  and  in 
the  following  generation,  so  that  it  must  be  gleaned 
from  scanty  allusions  in  his  writings  and  in  the 
works  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1515  or  1516  he 
held  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Pingjum,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  birthplace.  In  1532  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Witmarsum,  where,  as  he  confessed  in  later 
years,  he  preached  from  motives  of  ambition  rather 
than  conviction.  Much  of  his  self-accusation,  how- 
ever, may  be  due  to  the  morbid  severity  with  which, 
like  Bunyan  and  other  converts,  he  judged  him- 
self, for  no  suspicion  of  reprehensibility  seems  to 
have  attached  to  his  name  at  any  time,  unless  it 
be  charged  against  him  that  he  remained  in  the 
priesthood  for  twenty  years  despite  his  doubts.  In 
the  very  first  years  of  his  parochial  activity  he  be- 
came i^eptical  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  found  support  for  his  views  on  baptism 
in  the  New  Testament  and  the  writings  of  BiUican, 
who,  with  some  other  Protestants,  permitted  parents 
to  choose  between  infant  and  adult  baptism  for  their 
children.  This  and  the  execution  of  the  Anabap- 
tist Sicke  Snijder  at  Leeuwarden  in  1531  led  to  re- 
newed study  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the 
Reformers,  with  the  result  that  Menno  practically 
became  an  Evangelical  preacher,  though  he  had 
not  yet  broken  openly  with  the  Church.  When  he 
entered  upon  his  new  parish  of  Witmarsum,  he 
seems  already  to  have  sympathised  with  Anabap- 
tist views. 

Menno's  attention  was  less  directed,  however, 
against  Roman  Catholic  teaching  than  against  errors 
which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  Ana- 
2.  Paideutic  baptism,  such  as  the  doctrines  of  earth- 
Objective,   ly  power,  sword,  king,  and  the  plurality 
of  wives.    In  this  spirit  he  wrote  his 
first  book,  Sen  gantach  duyddycke  end  kUur  hewya 
uyt  die  H.  S,  dot  Jesua  Christvs  is  de  rechte  bdoofde 
David  inn  den  geeet  .  .  .  tegen  de  grouwdicke  ende 
grooUte  bUupfiemie  van  Jan  van  Leyden,  although 
it  was  not  printed  until  1627.    Menno's  ambiguous 
position  received  a  rude  shock  in  Apr.,  1535,  when 
300  Anabaptists  were  defeated  at  Bolsward  by  the 
imperial  troops,   130  falling  in  battle,  while  the 
remiainder,  including  his  own  brother,  were  made 
prisoners  and  drowned.    He  felt  himself  responsible 


in  a  sense  for  their  fate,  since  he  had  not  taught 
them  the  true  way,  and  he  also  became  convinced 
that  his  priestly  office  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  gain  their  confidence,  so  that  on  Jan.  12, 
1536,  he  resigned  his  parish.  This  "  conversion," 
or  "  rebirth,"  as  Menno  termed  it,  was  character- 
istically Anabaptist,  in  that  it  was  based  less  on  a 
conviction  of  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ  in 
consequence  of  a  sense  of  sin  and  repentance  than 
on  moral  earnestness,  renunciation,  and  devotion 
to  divine  truth,  whether  contained  in  the  Bible  or 
in  the  human  heart.  It  was,  therefore,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  la3rman  rather  than  of  a  theologian  or  a 
priest.  Yet  Menno  was  not  uneducated,  for  he 
wrote  Latin  fluently,  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Greek,  and  had  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  (especially  Erasmus) 
and  the  Church  Fathers. 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  priesthood  and  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,   Menno  remained  for  a 

time  in  Friesland,  where  all  who  should 

3.  Later  harbor  him  were  threatened  with  death 
Life;       in  Oct.,  1536.    Two  months  later,  at 

Literary     the  earnest  petition  of  a  number  of 

Activity,  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  faith 
and  life,  he  received  the  lajring  on  of 
hands  from  Obbe  Philips,  and  became  an  elder 
(bishop)  of  the  community.  Where  Menno  passed 
the  first  years  after  he  left  the  church  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived  in  East  Fries- 
land,  baptizing  both  there  and  in  Groningen  in  1537. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  in  East  Friesland  until  1541; 
in  Amsterdam  and  North  Holland  from  1541  to 
1543;  again  in  East  Friesland  from  1543  to  1545; 
in  and  near  Cologne  and  limburg  from  1545  to  1547 ; 
and  after  this  latter  year  in  or  near  LQbeck,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  residence  at  Wismar  in 
1553-^.  His  life  during  these  years  may  be  best 
traced  by  his  writings,  his  first  publications  being 
the  most  important.  To  this  category  belong  his 
Van  de  ware  nieuwe  gdnxirie;  Vede  goede  .  .  . 
leringhen  op  den  26.  Pealm,  perhaps  the  best  work 
of  its  author;  Van  het  rechte  Ckrietengeloove;  and 
Van  de  geeetdUke  verrijeenieee.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  all  his  works,  however,  was  the  Fondament- 
hoek  (c.  1539),  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines  and  urged  the  authorities  to  test 
the  purity  of  the  lives  of  the  Anebaptists,  thus 
ending  the  persecution  and  showing  their  wide 
divergence  from  the  fanatics  of  MQnster.  In  this 
book,  moreover,  Menno  defines  belief  as  trust  in 
the  grace  of  God  and  the  promises  revealed  to 
man  in  the  words  and  life  of  Christ,  bringing  sor- 
row for  sin,  yet  comforting  the  heart  and  strength- 
ening it  in  conformity  to  the  divine  pattern.  The 
substitution  of  adult  for  infant  baptism  is  based 
by  him  on  the  commandment  of  Christ  and  on 
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apostolic  usage,  as  well  as  on  the  doctrine  of  regen- 
eration, of  which  baptism  should  be  the  seal.  The 
true  mark  of  the  Christian  was  regeneration,  not 
baptism,  while  the  Lord's  Supper  was  regarded  not 
as  a  sacrament  but  as  a  memorial  service.  The 
Fondamentboek  was  also  designed  to  warn  his  fol- 
lowers against  errors  which  might  be  construed  as 
morally  reprehensible,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  David 
Jons  that  external  acts  were  indifferent,  provided 
the  intention  was  good. 

The  Fondamer^>oek  was  supplemented  by  the 

Lieffelijcke  vermaninge  .  .  .  hoe  dot  een  ChrUien  soZ 

gesckieht  gijn  en  van  het  9chouwen  ofU 

4.  Theo-  afinijden  der  valscher  broederen  en  aua- 
logical      ieren  (1541);    Kindertuchi  (Antwerp, 

Gontxover-  1543);  VerctaringhedesdoapeeUilH^); 
sies.  Ooreaecke  waerom  dot  ik  Menna  Sinume 
niet  af  en  laate  te  leeren  (1544);  and  a 
book,  now  lost,  directed  against  David  Joris  (1545), 
which  was  answered  by  Joris'  son-in-law,  Nikolaas 
Blesdijk,  in  Verantwoordingf  in  1546.  Diiring  these 
years  Menno  resided  for  a  time  in  North  Holland, 
and  in  1547  he  was  one  of  the  three  elders  who  took 
part  in  the  conference  with  Blesdijk  in  Lttbeck,  where 
the  views  of  Joris  were  utterly  refuted.  Meanwhile 
Menno  became  involved  in  the  one  great  theolog- 
ical controversy  of  his  life,  the  doctrine  of  the  In- 
carnation. Several  years  after  his  conversion  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  Melchior 
Hoffmann  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  bom  in,  not 
of,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  Son  of  Qod  trans- 
formed himself  into  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than 
took  it  upon  him,  also  holding  that  this  human 
being  was  formed  by  God  without  any  cooperation 
of  the  mother.  Although  Menno  laid  Uttle  stress 
upon  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  he  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  disputation  in  1543  by  the' East  Frisian 
superintendent  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.).  They  met 
in  the  following  January,  and  Menno  promised  to 
send  his  opponent  the  reasons  for  his  belief,  writing 
them  in  Latin,  but  publishing  them  in  Dutch  under 
the  title:  Een  arrUende  dare  Mijdinghe  .  .  .  van  der 
meMchwordinge  emv.  Lasco  replied  in  his  D^eneio 
incamatumia  Christi  (1545),  and  his  opponent  re- 
sponded in  his  turn  with  his  Eyne  dare  bekerUenieee 
dot  de  ghehede  Ckrietua  Jeexia  Godes  eygen  Sone  te, 
although  it  was  not  printed  until  1554,  when  the 
controversy  was  renewed.  Menno's  insistence  on 
this  doctrine  after  1547  is  to  be  ascribed  neither  to 
obstinacy  nor  to  an  excessive  regard  for  it,  although 
he  believed  his  dualistic  theory  more  reasonable 
than  the  orthodox  teaching.  To  his  mind  a  Christ 
who  was  at  the  same  time  Qod  and  man  was  un- 
thinkable, and  he  accordingly  believed  that  he  was 
created  by  God  alone,  without  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  father  or  mother,  and  that  in  his 
earthly  incarnation  he  was  nothing  but  a  man  into 
whom  the  Word  had  been  transformed.  While  the 
Church  taught  that  we  are  brethren  of  Christ  in 
that  he  took  our  flesh  upon  him,  Menno  held  that 
only  the  regenerate  are  the  brethren  of  Christ,  and 
then  simply  because  they,  like  him,  are  begotten 
of  God.  From  this  teaching,  however,  some  drew 
the  deduction  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial 
with  the  Father,  but  was  merely  one  with  him  in 
will  and  intent,  thus  denying  the  Trinity.    The  as- 


sembly of  elders  accordingly  convened  at  Goch  in 
1547  and  excommunicated  their  oollea^ue  Adam 
Pastor,  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Una  doc- 
trine. Menno,  who  was  present,  wrote  a  ratiier 
feeble  refutation  of  Pastor,  entitled  Bdijdinghe  van 
den  drieenigen  Godi^  althou^  he  did  not  break  off 
all  association  with  him. 

During  his  residence  on  the  Lower  Rhizie  in 

1545-47  and  after  he  had  settled  in  Holstein  is 

1549,  Menno  made  frequent  journeys 

5*  Final  to  confer  with  his  fellow  elders,  and 
Activities,  between  1552  and  1554  be  published 
from  his  own  press  a  number  of  wri- 
tings, chiefly  apologetic  in  character.  One  of  these, 
the  Beaniwoordinghe  aver  eene  eekrift  Gdii  Fabric  is 
the  longest  work  of  its  author,  and  almost  the  only 
one  which  gives  any  information  concerning  his  life 
and  the  conditions  of  his  time.  It  treats,  among 
other  subjects,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
on  which  Menno  disputed  with  Micronius  at  Wis- 
mar  on  Feb.  6  and  15,  1554.  In  the  following  year 
Micronius  published  the  minutes  of  this  disputa- 
tion, to  which  his  opponent  replied  in  1556,  follow- 
ing it  with  another  refutation  in  1557.  These  are  not 
the  most  felicitous  of  the  products  of  Menno's  pen; 
they  are  not  at  all  free  from  personalities  and  weari- 
some repetitions.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
saddened  by  the  controversies  among  his  foUowos 
concerning  excommunication.  As  early  as  1551 
Menno  had  ruled  that  the  faithful  should  avoid  all 
association  with  their  fellow  believers  of  uneeemlj 
life,  unless  these  should  prove  responsive  to  ad- 
monition. In  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
community,  however,  many  problems  were  evolved 
regarding  excommunication.  In  1550  Menno  de 
cided,  in  his  Klaer  bericht  van  de  exeommumcaHey 
that  this  avoidance  should  be  extended  to  secular 
life  as  well,  but  not  in  cases  where  assistance  might 
be  rendered;  he  mitigated  also  the  severity  of  the 
banishment  as  far  as  possible.  The  elders  Leenaert 
Bouwens  and  Gillis  van  Aachen,  on  the  other  hand, 
demanded  that  excommimication  be  declared  in 
the  majority  of  cases  without  previous  warning, 
and  that,  if  one  of  a  married  pair  had  fallen  under 
the  ban,  the  other  should  avoid  him  or  her.  These 
measures  aroused  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Ana- 
baptists living  along  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  they 
accordingly  sent  their  teachers  Zylis  and  Lemmeken 
to  Menno  in  1556,  whereupon,  in  the  following  y^ar, 
he  went  to  Franeker  and  Harlingen  to  win  his  fel- 
low elders  to  a  milder  mood  and  restore  peace.  Tlte 
reverse  was  the  result,  however,  and  Menno  him- 
self was  threatened  with  excommunication.  In  hij 
fear  that  he  might  have  conceded  too  much  to  hu- 
man weakness,  he  published  his  Qronddie  berichi  in 
1558,  declaring  openly  that  he  had  formerly  erred 
and  presenting  the  strictest  views.  Zylis  and  Lem- 
meken replied,  only  to  be  answered  by  Menno  in  a 
book  couched  in  no  very  measured  tones,  though 
written  just  before  his  death.  As  he  lay  dying,  how- 
ever, he  lamented  this  temporary  severity  and 
warned  his  followers  not  to  be  servants  of  men,  as 
he  had  been. 

Menno's  character  was  a  mixture  of  humility, 
warmth  of  heart,  pessimism  with  regard  to  tbe 
world  and  life,  spiritual  piety,  loyalty  and  love  to 
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the  "  commumty/'  and  obstinacy,  while  he  was 
deeply  conscious  of  his  responsibility  as  elder  of  the 
people  of  God.  None  of  his  Dutch  con- 
6.  Chaiac-  temporaries  surpassed  him  in  ability 
terization.  to  write  in  a  popular  and  edifying 
vein,  or  in  ease  of  composition. 
Through  his  toil,  his  books  and  letters,  and  the  love 
which  he  bore  his  followers,  with  which  he  in- 
spired them  in  their  turn,  he  enabled  the  community 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  hold  fast  to  their 
lofty  morality.  Eveiy  trace  of  the  excesses  of 
Monster  and  Joris  had  vanished,  and  henceforth  the 
community  was  to  remain  true  to  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament  as  their  sole  rule  of  faith.  Thus 
the  followers  of  Menno  reverenced  him  deeply, 
though  only  as  one  of  their  pious  teachers.  Grad- 
ually all  his  works  were  printed,  not  only  as  a 
source  of  appeal  in  the  controversies  over  excom- 
mimication  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
but  also  for  edification.  The  pietistic  element 
among  the  Anabaptists  called  themselves  by  his 
name,  as  their  opponents  had  done  since  1544.  In 
Upper  Germany  and  along  the  Rhine,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  centiury  were 
estranged  from  him  on  account  of  their  controver- 
sies [due  to  his  insistence  on  his  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation and  marital  avoidance  in  case  one  of  the 
married  pair  was  under  discipline.  Cf .  A.  H.  New- 
man, Hist,  of  AntipedobaptUnij  pp.  309-312,  Phila- 
delphia, 1897],  but  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  his  name  and  writings  won  Uieir 
esteem  as  the  representative  of  their  separatistic 
life  and  their  opposition  to  the  established  chiurch. 

The  works  of  Menno,  still  preserved  (so  far  as 
extant)  in  their  original  editions  at  Amsterdam, 
were  written  in  colloquial  Low  German  and  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  after  his  death.  The  first  edition 
of  a  small  collection  appeared  in  1562,  followed  by 
larger  collections  in  1601,  1646,  and  1681,  the  latter 
being  almost  complete.  A  German  edition  of  all 
his  writings  was  published  at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  in  1876, 
and  Eng.  transl.,  in  1871.  Although  there  are  sev- 
eral portraits  of  Menno,  none  of  &em  were  taken 
from  life,  and  only  one,  which  is  preserved  at 
Utrecht,  seems  to  have  come  from  a  circle  which 
knew  him  personally.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a 
cripple.  S.  CaAMER. 

n.  Second  Statement:  Menno  Simons  and  his 
coworkers  differed  from  the  more  prominent  re- 
formers of  the  sixteenth  century  in  rejecting  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Predestination  (q.v.).  Prior 
to  Jacobus  Arminius  (q.v.)  they  taught  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Of  the  doctrine  that  freedom  of  choice 
is  not  granted  man,  and  yet  he  is  held  responsible 
and  punished  for  sin,  Menno  speaks  as  "  an  abom- 
ination above  all  abominations  "  (Menno  Simons, 
Complete  Works,  ii.  94,  i.  221,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1871). 
John  Calvin,  in  turn,  who  had  evidently  never  ac- 
quired a  fiist-hand  knowledge  of  Menno's  teach- 
ings, speaks  of  Menno  in  most  contemptuous  terms. 
While,  according  to  the  leading  German  reform- 
ers, **  what  is  not  against  Scripture  is  for  Scripture 
and  Scripture  is  for  it  "  (Luther),  Menno  held  that, 
as  concerns  Christian  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  noth- 
ing can  be  rightly  maintained  that  is  not  expressly 
taught  and  authorized  in  the  New  Testament.  Need- 


less to  say  that  he  attributed  to  the  opinion  of 
neither  pope — ^whom  he  considered  Antichrist — ^nor 
Church  Fathers  any  authoritative 
z.  Views  of  weight.  On  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Scripture.  Testament  to  the  New-Testament 
Scriptures  he  differed  fundamentally 
from  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.  Menno,  as  well  as 
the  Swiss  Brethren  and  Huterites  (see  Mennonites), 
held  that  "  Christ  alone  is  our  law-giver."  The 
Old-Testament  precepts  were  largely  intended  for 
premessianic  times  and  have  been  restated  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  Christian  Church.  The  Old-Testament  Scrip- 
tures are  indeed  a  part  of  the  Word  of  God,  they 
are  the  foundation  and  groundwork  for  the  New, 
while  the  latter  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old;  but  in 
matters  of  Christian  worship,  practise,  and  life,  the 
New-Testament  Scriptures  are  the  only  authority. 
While  the  Reformers  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin 
justified,  on  Old-Testament  authority,  a  union  of 
Church  and  State,  war,  capital  punishment,  the 
oath,  and  in  part  also  rituaUsm,  Menno  rejected 
the  same  on  New-Testament  authority.  Of  the 
doctrine  of  the  iimer  light,  as  held  by  Hans  Denk 
(q.v.)  and  a  few  other  Anabaptists  and  later  by  the 
Quakers,  not  a  trace  is  found  in  his  writings. 

On  original  sin  Menno  teaches  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  inherit  a  sinful  nature.  Christ,  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  has  atoned  for  the  guilt  of 
a.  Sin;  original  sin,  hence  no  one  will  be  con- 
Justificatkm  demned  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  All  in- 
by  Faith,  fants  are  saved  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  according  to  his  express 
promise.  Condemnation  awaits  those  who  reject 
the  means  of  salvation  offered  them.  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is  given  great  prominence 
in  Menno's  system.  Luther's  teaching  on  the  sac- 
raments (baptismal  regeneration  and  forgiveness  of 
sin  through  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Supper) 
he  rejects  as  inconsistent  with  this  doctrine.  "  To 
teach  and  believe,"  says  Menno,  "that  regenera- 
tion is  the  result  of  baptism,  my  brethren,  is  terri- 
ble idolatry  and  blasphemy  against  the  blood  of 
Christ.  For  there  is  neither  in  heaven  nor  on  earth 
any  other  remedy  for  ova  sins,  be  they  inherited 
evil  propensities  or  transgressions,  than  the  blood 
of  Christ  alone,  as  we  have  often  i^own  in  our  first 
writings  "  (Works,  ii.  200).  "  The  blood  of  Christ 
is  and  will  ever  be  the  only  and  eternally  valid 
means  of  otur  reconciliation,  and  not  works,  bap- 
tism, or  Lord's  Supper  "  (i.  158).  The  statement 
that  "  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  grace  "  is  found 
oftentimes  in  Meimo's  writings;  fdl  the  riches  of 
grace  may  be  obtained  through  faith  in  Christ — 
by  no  means  through  works  and  ceremonies. 

Probably  no  contemporary  of  Meimo  Simons  m- 
sists  with  more  emphasis  on  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  an  obedient,  holy  life  with 
3.  Holy     true  faith.  "  Behold,  beloveid  reader," 
Living;  the  says  Meimo,  "  thus  true  faith  begets 
Ordinances,  love  and  love  begets  obedience  to  the 
commandments  of  God  "  (Works,  ii. 
246).    *'  For  this  can  never  fail,  where  there  is  true 
Christian  faith,  there  is  also  dying  to  sin,  a  new 
creature,  true  repentance,  a  sincere  regenerated,  un- 
blamable Christian  "  (i.  118).    ''  True  faith  which 
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avails  before  Qod  is  a  living  and  saving  power  which 
is,  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  Word,  wrought 
of  God  in  the  heart,  renewing,  changing  and  regen- 
erating it  to  newness  of  mind  "  (i.  59).  On  the 
Christian  ordinances  Menno  says:  "  All  the  rites 
ordained  of  God,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, have  been  instituted  that  owr  faith  may  be 
exercised  and  our  obedience  proven  "  (i.  34).  The 
baptism  of  infants  is  invalid.  Incidentally  baptism 
is  spoken  of  as  the  reception  of  *'  a  handful  of 
water  "  (i.  38,  i.  124).  Menno  also  observes  that 
**  the  poor  world  has  hitherto  believed  the  new  birth 
to  consist  in  immersion  in  the  water  while  the 
words  are  said,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc.  (ii.  215).  He 
did  not  hold  that  believers'  baptism  to  be  valid 
must  be  administered  by  a  representative  of  a  church 
that  is  entirely  orthodox.  On  the  Lord's  Supper 
his  teaching  concurs  with  that  of  Zwingli;  he  dis- 
approves of  "  open  "  communion. 

Menno  defines  the  Church  as  the  assembly  of 
those  "  who  hear,  believe,  accept,  and  rightly  ful- 
fil "  the  teachings  of  God's  Word  (ii. 
4.  The  345),  hence  a  true  Christian  church  is 
Church,  necessarily  established  on  the  volun- 
tary principle.  He  says:  '*  Faith  is 
the  gift  of  God,  therefore  it  can  not  be  forced  upon 
any  one  by  worldly  authorities  or  by  the  sword." 
"  Tell  me,  kind  reader,  where  have  you  in  all  the 
days  of  yotur  life  read  in  the  apostolic  Scriptures 
that  Christ  or  the  apostles  called  upon  the  power 
of  the  magistracy  against  those  who  would  not  hear 
their  doctrine  and  obey  their  word?  "  (ii.  71).  "  Be- 
hold how  haughtily  and  how  wickedly  the  princes 
assume,  without  any  awe  or  fear,  the  authority  of 
God  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  (i.  186). 
Toleration,  accordingly,  means  the  rejection  of  all 
persecution.  Menno  would  have  taken  it  as  an  in- 
sult had  he  been  charged  with  advancing  the  mod- 
em idea  that  false  doctrine  is,  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  love  and  forbearance,  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  Clhurch.  The  government  of  the  Church  was 
administered  by  the  elders.  Questions  of  faith  and 
practise  were  not  to  be  referred  to  individual  con- 
gregations. The  idea  that  among  the  early  Men- 
nonites  "  every  church  was  a  law  unto  itself  "  is 
erroneous.  Menno  and  his  colaborers  withdrew 
from  congregations  that  sanctioned  what  they  be- 
heved  to  be  unscriptural  doctrine.  The  great  mis- 
sionary conunission  of  Christ  was  held  by  Menno 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Church;  he  was  in  fact 
preeminently  a  missionary.  With  emphasis  he  in- 
sists on  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  care  for  needy 
and  destitute  members.  He  testifies  that  notwitb- 
standmg  the  relentless,  bloody  persecution  which 
had  left  in  their  care  numerous  widows  and  orphans, 
and  in  which  many  had  lost  their  possessions,  no 
one  of  the  church  which  he  represented,  nor  their 
children,  had  been  known  or  would  have  been  per- 
mitted to  beg  (u.  309).  The  Church,  according  to 
Menno,  is  the  ''  communion  of  saints  "  in  deed  and 
in  truth-  nevertheless  there  is  always  a  possibility 
ot  those  Having  a  form  of  godliness  and  denying  the 
powei  thereof  being  found  in  it.  In  his  writings  he 
reiened  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  hypocrite 
even  among  the  apostles,  but  insists  that  neither 
ofifensive  sin  and  transgression  nor  false  doctrine 


must  be  tolerated  in  the  ChurclL  Of  church  disd- 
pline  he  says:  "  In  short,  as  a  vineyard  without  a 
fence  or  inclosure,  or  a  city  without  walls  or  gates,  so 
is  a  church  without  discipline  and  the  exoommuni- 
cation."  Members  of  the  church  were  not  permitted 
to  eat  or  do  business  with  those  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded, except  in  cases  of  emergency  (I  Cor.  v.  11: 
II  Thess.  iii.  14).  On  this  point  both  Menno  and 
Dirk  Philips  wrote  treatises  against  the  Swiss  Breth- 
ren who  disapproved  of  the  "  avoidance  "  of  the 
excommunicated.  The  interesting  history  of  this 
practise  and  the  reasons  why  Menno  advocated  it 
can  not  be  stated  in  a  few  sentences.  That  on  bis 
death-bed  he  expressed  regrets  for  the  stand  which 
he  had  taken  in  this  matter,  as  was  believed  by  the 
''  Waterlanders,"  who  were  of  one  mind  with  the 
Swiss,  is  evidently  a  fable.  In  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life  he  wrote  a  little  book  which  was  published  after 
his  death,  imnsting  on  "  avoidance  "  as  stringently 
as  ever. 

The  swearing  of  oaths  he  believed  to  be  forbidden 
by  Christ.  Of  war  he  speaks  as  a  ''  wicked,  abom- 
inable business  "  (i.  137).  Capital  punishment  be 
considered  incompatible  with  Christian  principles; 
he  suggests  confinement  for  life  in  its  stead  (ii.  407). 
Frequently  he  denounced  the  "houses  of  intem- 
perance," "  the  accursed  drunken  tav«ms."  He 
was  an  advocate  of  "  the  simple  life  ";  church- 
members  who  permitted  themselves  to  drift  into 
worldliness  were  strictly  disciplined  by  the  churcL 
Menno  believed  the  coming  of  Christ  near,  not 
however,  to  inaugurate  the  Tnillennium,  but  for 
judgment. 

The  old  accusation  of  some  of  Menno's  opponents 
that  he  denied  the  divine  nature  in  Christ,  an  in- 
sinuation  which   was   vigorously   re- 

5.  Chris-  pudiated  by  him,  must  be  placed  in 
tology.  the  same  category  as  other  slanders* 
Buch  as  that  he  upheld  communism 
and  was  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  sect.  He  heU 
a  peculiar  doctrine  on  the  Incarnation:  "  The 
whole  Christ,  God  and  man,  man  and  God^  is  God's 
son  and  is  of  heaven"  (ii.  151,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  1871). 
Not  only  was  he  truly  God  from  eternity,  but  bis 
human  nature  was  also  of  heaven  and  was  not  the 
result  of  a  creation.  Of  Mary's  body  he  partook 
not  otherwise  than  as  a  seed  of  grain  partakes  of 
the  field  in  which  it  is  planted  (ii.  337).  To  assert 
that  he  could  in  that  case  not  be  truly  human  is  to 
deny  God's  omnipotence.  Had  he,  as  regards  his 
humanity,  "been  of  the  impure,  sinful  flesh  of 
Adam,  he  would  be  guilty  also,  through  the  eternal 
justice  of  God,  of  judgment  and  death.  And  if  he 
himself  owed  a  debt,  how  could  he  pay  ours?" 
That  this  doctrine  has  a  tendency  towani  the  denial 
of  Christ's  divinity  was  indignantly  denied  by 
Menno.  His  opinion  was,  on  the  contrary,  that 
what  is  generally  considered  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  incarnation  dishonors  Christ's  divinity,  repre- 
senting him  as  a  creature  as  concerns  liis  body. 
"  If  the  man  [human  nature  of]  Christ  was  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Mary,  it  is  manifest  that  he  was 
not  God's  son  but  a  created  being  "  (ii.  158). "  That  I 
have  ever  said  this  [that  the  Word  was  changed  into 
flesh  and  blood]  no  one  will,  I  believe,  ever  be  able 
to  prove;  nev^theless  they  have  the  effrontery  to 
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say  and  write  such  of  us.  I  have  spoken  of  this  as 
the  eminent  apostle  has  taught  me,  namely,  that 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  "  (ii.  159).  ''  As  he  is  the 
only  and  true  Son  of  God,  he  must  also  have  the 
Eiature  of  the  one  of  whom  he  is,  this  is  too  plain 
to  be  controverted  "  (ii.  392).  ''  Although  he  himi- 
bled  himself  and  laid  down  his  divine  splendor, 
privileges,  and  glory,  nevertheless  he  was  God  and 
God's  Word  "  (ii.  164).  Menno  states  that  "  there 
are  many  among  us  "  who  have  never  "  heard  or 
asked  a  word"  concerning  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Jesus'  body,  and  also  testifies  that  he  never 
refers  to  this  doctrine  in  his  sermons,  "  but  I  teach 
simply  and  plainly  that  Christ  Jesus  is  truly  God 
and  man,  a  Son  of  God  and  a  Son  of  man,  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  the  pure 
virgin  Maxy  "  (ii.  332).  The  said  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  was  held  by  the  Obbenites  (see  Men- 
NONiTEs)  before  Menno  identified  himself  with 
them,  and  it  was,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
only  after  severe  and  prolonged  mental  struggles 
that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  entirely 
Scriptual  (ii.  330). 

The  supposition  that  the  teachings  of  Menno  and 
his  coworloers  were  tinged  with  rationalism  is  with- 
out foundation.   His  faithful  colaborer, 
6.  Relation  Dirk  Philips,  of  whom  he  observes  that 
to  Ration-  ''  Dirk  and  I  are  entirely  of  the  same 
alism.      mind  "  and  whose  extant  writings  fill 
a  stately  voliune — an  English  trans- 
lation is  now  in  press — occupied  the  same  position 
toward  rationalism  as  Menno,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Swiss  Brethren.   The  Dutch  historian  Brandt 
asserted  that  the  excommunication  of  Adam  Pas- 
tor (q.v.)  for  denying  the  deity  of  Christ  was  the 
work  of  Dirk  Philips.     Others  have  opined  that 
Menno  was  at  variance  with  Dirk  in  this  matter. 
From  Pastor's  Underacheit  ht88chen  recfUe  leer  unde 
vdUche  leer  (published  in  vol.  v.  of  Bibliotheca  Re- 
formatoria  Neerlandica),  it  is  clear  that  he  held 
Menno  responsible  for  his  excommunication,  and 
the  latter  testifies  that  Pastor  was  no  longer  of  their 
number  (ii.  96;  the  English  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage is  inaccurate,  see  Menno  Symona'  Werckenf  p. 
312,  Amsterdam,  1681).    In  his  refutation  of  Pas- 
tor, Menno  speaks  of  the  denial  of  the  eternal  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  as  "  a  terrible  blasphemy,  curse, 
and  abomination"  (u.  184).     The  hymn  of  Ludwig 
Haetzer    (q.v.),    expressing    antitrinitarian    senti- 
ments, is  not  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  Swiss 
and  South  German  Anabaptists,  nor  of  the  Menno- 
nites.    It  is  doubtful  whether  its  author  was  rebap- 
tized  or  baptized  others,  although  he  agreed  with  the 
Anabaptists  in  their  opposition  to  state-churehism 
and  on  a  few  other  points  (cf.  F.  Roth,  Augsburga 
Re/ormationsgeackichtef  pp.  221-222,  232,   Munich, 
1901;  Heberie  in  TSK,  1858,  p.  845).    His  friend 
TTana  Dcuk,  imlikc  Haetzer,  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
character,  was  an  advocate  of  liberalistic  sentiments 
although  not  an  antitrinitarian,  and  became  the 
leader  of  an  Anabaptist  party  called  "  Denkians," 
but  before  his  death  retracted  his  former  teaching 
on   the   necessity    of    rebaptism.      Unfortimately 
Menno  and  the  Mennonites  have  sometimes  been 
judged  from  the  writings  of  such  men,  with  whom 
in  fact  they  had  nothing  to  do. 


Touching  the  position  of  Menno  and  his  friends 

with  respect  to  the  leading  Reformers,  it  is  to  be 

noted  that  Menno's  personal  estimate  of  Luther 

was  congenial   and  appreciative,   far 

7.  Relation  more  so  than  the  opinion  entertpmed 
to  the       by  Luther  concerning  any  Anabaptists. 

Reformers.  Menno  freely  acknowledges  that  "  the 
Lord  has  effected  much  good  through 
Luther's  first  writings  "  (Works,  i.  29).  He  severely 
criticizes  Luther  for  permitting  himself  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  of  toleration  which  he  had  originally 
advocated.  The  Reformation,  so  far  as  it  was  iden- 
tified with  state-chiu-chism,  was  in  Menno's  opinion 
quite  superficial:  it  iias,  says  Menno,  not  brought 
a  change  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  its  founda- 
tions were  not  laid  along  Scriptiural  lines.  In  the 
Lutheran  states  of  central  and  northern  Germany 
the  priests  were  given  orders  to  accept  the  new 
standards  of  faith  and  practise  prescribed  by  the 
heads  of  the  State.  The  priests,  as  a  rule,  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things  and  the  populace  followed 
them  (no  other  creed  being  tolerated  by  the  civil 
authorities)  with  the  exception  of  those  who  ac- 
cepted Anabaptist  teachings.  If  we  may  believe 
Menno's  testimony,  both  shepherds  and  flock  con- 
tinued "  with  few  exceptions  "  in  their  old  incon- 
sistent life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Menno 
was  eye-witness  of  much  that  must  give  him  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  State-Chureh  Reformation.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  his  evident  surprise  upon 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  Johannes  a  Lasco  (q.v.), 
that  a  man  of  his  piety  was  a  representative  of  Zwing- 
lianism.  Menno  addresses  him  in  one  of  his  books 
as  his  '*  beloved,  holy  brother."  In  his  view  it  was 
an  inconsistency  that  while  the  pope  was  held  to  be 
antichrist,  his  ordination  was  accepted  as  valid. 
"  The  little  gods  of  Babylon,"  says  Menno,  had  been 
abandoned,  but  that  which  was  in  fact  responsible 
for  prevailing  superficiality  and  inconsistencies 
had  been  left  untouched. 

Menno,  in  his  extant  writings,  never  mentions 

or  even  alludes  to  any  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 

Swiss  Brethren.    Was  he  not  informed 

8.  Relation  of  the  history  of  the  Swiss  and  South 
to  the  Swiss  German  Anabaptists  ?    Is  there  a  his- 

Brethren.  torical  connection  between  the  Swiss 
and  the  Melchiorites  and  Obbenites, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  did  Menno  know  of  it  ?  In 
vain  is  an  answer  to  these  questions  sought  in 
Menno's  writings.  Of  Melchior  Hoffmann  it  is  known 
that  he  purposely  ignored  the  Swiss  and  South 
German  Anabaptists,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was 
ever  connected  with  them.  The  Obbenites  had, 
with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion, discarded  those  teachings  which  had  separated 
the  Melchiorites  from  the  Swiss  Brethren,  and 
Menno's  insistence  on  the  **  avoidance  "  of  the  ex- 
communicated was,  as  has  been  stated,  not  approved 
by  the  Swiss.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Swiss  and  South  German  Anabap- 
tists. It  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  there  is 
no  direct  historical  connection  between  his  people 
and  certain  medieval  sects,  but  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, does  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  such 
a  connection  existed  between  the  Swiss  Brethren 
and  older  sects  although  Menno  was  clearly  not 
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aware  of  it.  He  says,  "  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  through  the  influence  of  the  unenlightened 
bishops,  trust  in  outward  works  was  permitted  to 
take  the  place  of  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  "(Tferdben,  p. 
61,  Amsterdam,  1681).  "  The  understsiiding  of  the 
holy  gospel,  which  was  lost  for  many  centuries,  has 
been  found  again."  '*  BCay  the  holy  dty  and  temple 
which  lay  desolate  for  many  centuries,  be  again 
rebuilt  /*  etc.  Monno  never  mentions  the  Waldenaes. 
Dirk  Philips  makes  mention  of  them  in  his  Etir 
dnridiont  but  his  observations  show  that  he  was 
not  well  informed  concerning  their  teachings. 

Concerning  Menno  Simons'  relation  to  the  MOn- 
sterites  (see  Muensteb,  Anabaptibib  in)  it  is  first 
of  all  to  be  noted  that  not  all  Anabaptists  of  the 
Netherlands  who  disregarded  the  principle  of  non- 
resistance  were  followers  of  John  of  Lejrden  (see 
Anabaptists;  Mttsnster,  Anabaptutb  in).  Of 
his  own  brother,  who  in  many  histor- 
9.  Relatkm  ical  works  figures  as  a  MOnsterite, 
to  Mttnster  Menno  says:  "  My  poor  brother  has 
Anabaptists,  erred  only  in  this,  that  he  undertook 
to  defend  his  faitJi  with  the  fist  and 
to  oppose  violence  by  violence  "  (WarkSf  ii.  101). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  unprecedented  per- 
secution was  waged  against  the  dissenters.  The 
law  of  the  empire  demanded  that  all  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  rebaptism  and  were  unwilling  to  recant 
must  die,  and  this  law  dates  from  the  year  1529 
— about  four  years  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  MOn- 
sterites.  Very  many  had  lost  their  lives.  The  Ana- 
baptists were  in  continuous  danger  of  death  and 
under  temptation  to  take  the  sword  in  self-defense. 
While  Menno  was  yet  a  priest  a  large  number  of 
dissenters,  among  Uiem  his  brother,  sought  refuge 
in  the  *'  Old  Cloister  "  near  Bolsward  and  defendeid 
it  against  a  contingent  of  troops.  "  The  poor  er- 
ring flock,"  says  Menno, "  which  erred  because  they 
had  no  true  shepherds,  after  many  severe  edicts, 
killing  and  slaughter,  came  together  near  my  place 
of  residence,  in  a  place  called  Old  Cloister,  and, 
alas,  through  the  godless  doctrine  of  Mtlnster, 
contrary  to  Christ's  spirit,  word,  and  example, 
drew  the  sword  to  defend  themselves,  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Peter  to  put  up  into  the  sheath  " 
(i.  4).  Although  these  people  followed  the  MOn- 
sterites  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  sword,  they  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  highly  offensive 
practises  originated  by  "  IQng  "  John  of  Leyden 
at  Mttnster;  in  fact  even  many  of  those  who  had 
accepted  the  latter's  leadership  and  had  gone  to 
Mttnster  were  loath  to  follow  him  all  the  way.  When 
John,  after  long  and  persistent  effort,  had  persuaded 
Bemhard  Rothmann  and  the  other  preachers  in 
Mttnster  (see  Muensteb,  Anabaftibtb  in)  that  po- 
lygamy was  the  Scriptural  course  for  tiie  "  New 
Israel,"  a  rebellion  occuiTed  among  his  followers 
within  the  walls  of  the  besieged  city.  Mollenhecke, 
the  leader  of  the  resisting  party,  and  his  adherents 
were  mercilessly  put  to  the  sword  by  "  King " 
John.  Of  Mttnsterite  teaching  and  practise  Menno 
speaks  invariably  in  severest  terms  of  condemns 
tion.  He  denounced  John  of  Leyden  as  a  blas- 
phemer, seducer,  and  worthless  character,  notwith- 
standing his  unusual  gifts  as  a  leader.  He  says  of 
the  Mttnsterites:    '"Dieir  seditious  abominations. 


such  as  choosing  a  king  and  what  they  taught  oon- 
ceming  the  kingdom,  the  sword,  polygamy,  wozldly 
oonformity,  and  the  like  abominations  and  infamy 
we  reject  and  hate  with  all  ovi  soul "  (i.  197).  "  So 
it  is  in  your  instance,  O  ye  mad  ones,"  he  addresses 
them,  "  (forgive  me,  for  it  is  the  truth  that  I  write). 
The  prophets  you  read  according  to  Jewish  under- 
standing, the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
you  say,  is  all  fulfilled  and  pretend  that  tiiere  is 
now  another  dispensation,"  etc.  (i.  97).  "They 
have  justified  open  adultery  under  the  cloak  of  the 
custom  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  together  with  other 
infamy  of  which  a  true  Christian  must  be  appalled 
and  ashamed  "  (i.  227).  "  Is  it  not  a  grievous  error 
that  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  so  wretchedly  be- 
witched by  such  worthless  men,  and  so  lamentably 
misled  from  one  corrupt  sect  into  another;  first 
Mttnsterite,  then  of  Batenburg,  now  Davidist  [fol- 
lowers of  Jan  David  Joris  (q.v.)]>  and  thus  from 
Beelsebub  to  Lucifer  and  from  BeHal  to  Behemoth  " 
(i.  94).  "  How  many  innocent  hearts  have  they 
deceivedl  How  many  poor  souls  have  they  se- 
duced I  What  great  shame  have  they  brought  upon 
God's  WordI  What  abominations  have  some  of 
them  committed  under  a  pious  appearance  I  How 
great  caiise  have  th^  given  to  the  poor,  blind 
magistrates  who  have,  alas!  no  understanding  of 
the  holy  word,  to  shed  innocent  blood  "  (i.  96). 

After  Menno's  renunciation  of  Romanism  and 
his  identification  with  the  religious  body  which  he 
so  well  represented,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
labor  in  public.  He  was  an  outlaw  and  a  fugitive 
although,  through  the  leniency  of  local  authorities, 

he  foimd  it  possible  to  sojourn  com- 

za  Victim  paratively  long  in  a  few  places.    Had, 

of         however,  any  appointment  for  a  meet- 

Litoletance.  ing  in  which  he  or  one  of  his  friends 

was  to  appear  been  publicly  announced, 
he  would  unfailingly  have  been  apprehended  at  the 
appointed  place.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  local 
authorities  would  apparently  have  tolerated  him 
and  his  friends,  had  they  not  feared  the  vengeance 
of  the  provincial  or  imperial  government.  Menno 
knew  full  well  that  only  as  long  as  such  magistrates 
could  urge  the  excuse  that  they  did  not  know  of 
his  whereabouts  would  they  refrain  from  putting 
forth  efforts  to  have  him  apprehended.  He  had  a 
few  private  discussions  with  Zwinglian  theologians, 
such  as  Johannes  a  Lasco,  Martinus  Micronius 
(qq.v.),  and  Gellius  Faber,  who  had  obligated  them- 
sdves  to  observe  strict  silence  concerning  these  con- 
ferences. In  several  of  his  books  Menno  asks  his 
Protestant  friends  to  arrange  for  a  public  debate 
with  him,  obtaining  for  him  a  safe  conduct  from 
the  government,  but  this  desire  was  never  granted 
him.  Even  Count  von  Ahlefeldt,  who  peimitted 
him  to  live  on  his  estate  at  Wttstenfelde  in  Holstein 
(where  Menno  died  in  peace),  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity, had  the  matter  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  imperial  authorities,  not  have  admitted  that 
he  knowingly  gave  shelter  to  this  *'  heresiarcL" 
Toleration  for  Menno  and  his  people  prevailed 
neither  on  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant  tern- 
tory.  He  complains  bitterly  that  '*  not  only  among 
Papists  and  Turks,  but  among  those  who  boast  (A 
the  holy  word  "  aud  "  in  their  first  writings  said 
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much  of  faith,  that  it  is  the  gift  of  Qod  and  that  it 
must  not  be  forced  upon  any  one  by  the  sword  of 
iron  "  (i.  196)  whoever  refused  to  accept  the  creed 
of  the  State  was  relentlessly  persecuted.  Even  the 
ruler  of  Saxony  and  sovereign  of  Luther,  Elector 
John  Frederick,  treated  "  Anabaptism  "  as  a  cap- 
ital crime.  In  1536  a  number  of  Anabaptists  were 
beheaded  at  Jena  in  Saxony,  upon  Melanchthon's 
advice,  for  no  other  cause  than  error  in  doctrine. 
Menno  says:  "  I  seek  ...  the  praise  of  the  Lord 
and  my  salvation  and  the*  salvation  of  many  souls. 
For  this  I,  my  poor  feeble  wife  and  little  children 
have  for  eighteen  years  endured  extreme  anxiety, 
oppression,  affliction,  miseiy,  and  persecution,  and 
wherever  we  sojourned,  we  were  in  fear  and  dan- 
ger of  life.  Yea,  when  the  preachers  [of  the  state 
churches]  repose  on  easy  beds  and  downy  pillows, 
we  generaUy  must  hide  ourselves  in  secluded  cor- 
ners .  .  .  and  when  the  dogs  bark,  it  may  mean 
that  the  catch  polls  are  upon  us  here.  Whilst  they 
are  gloriously  rewarded  for  their  services  with  laige 
incomes  and  eaey  times,  our  recompense  and  por- 
tion must  be  fire,  sword,  and  death  "  (i.  7). 

The  writings  of  Menno  Simons  and  Dirk  (Theo- 
dor)  Philips  are  the  principal  sources  for  the  study 
of  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  most  prominent 
dissenting  party  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  of  Reformation  times.  Not  only  were 
these  men  the  spokesmen  of  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers, but  the  Swiss  Brethren  were  of  one  mind 
with  them  on  all  vital  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise. A  view  of  the  Reformation  which  fails  to  take 
due  account  of  the  great  body  of  Christians  which 
attempted,  with  unexcelled  devotion  to  principle 
— ^the  Reformed  historian  Ernst  MoUer  speaks  of 
them  as  ''  a  church  of  martyrs  " — ^the  restoration  of 
the  Church  to  its  primitive  purity  and  power;  which, 
at  variance  with  the  leading  Reformers,  insisted  on 
the  voluntary  principle  and  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  must  necessarily  be  inadequate. 

John  Hobbch. 
Bxbuoobapbt:  Biographies  have  been  written  by  A.  M. 
Cramer.  Amsterdam,  1837  (iittll  the  best);  C.  Harder, 
Kdnisibers.  1846;  B.  C  Rooeen,  Leipno.  1848;  Browne, 
Philadelphia.  1853;  F.  Baetian,  Strasburg.  1857;  and  C. 
Fleiecher,  Amsterdam,  1892.  See  also  the  Uteratiue  under 
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SmonS,  WALTHBR  BDUARD:  German  Protr 
estant;  b.  at  Elberfeld  May  27,  1855.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Strasbuig  (lie. 
tbeol.,  1880),  Zurich,  Berlin,  and  GOttingen,  and 
after  holding  pastorates  at  Rheinfelden,  near  Basel 
(1881-^),  and  Leipsio  (1883-92),  became,  in  1892, 
privat-docent  for  practical  theology  at  Bonn,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  three  years  later.  Since 
1902  he  has  been  professor  of  the  same  subject  at 
Beriin,  and  also  director  of  the  catechetical  seminar 
of  the  same  university.  In  theology  he  belongs  to 
the  liberal  school.  He  has  written  Hal  der  driUe 
EvangdUl  den  kanonischen  MatthduM  henutzt  t  (Bonn, 
1880);  Eine  aUk^niache  SeeUorgegemeinde  aU  Vor* 
bild  far  die  Oegenwart  (Berlin,  1894);  Die  dUeste 
evangdiache  Oemeindearmenpflege  am  Niederrhein 
(Bonn,  1894);  Freikirehe,  VoUakirche,  Landee- 
kirche  (Freibuig,  1895);  Niederrheiniechee  Synodal- 
und  Gemeinddeben  "  unUr  dem  Kreuz  "  (1897) ;  Kan- 
firmation   und  KonfirmandenunUrrichi  (TQbingen, 


1900);  Kdlniaehe  KaneietarialbeeMHaee  (Bonn, 
1905);  Matthea  Weyer,  ein  Myatiker  aua  der  Re/or- 
fnoHonazeU  CTttbingen,  1907);  Ein  Vermdchiniaa 
Calvina  an  die  deutach-evangdiachen  Kirchen  (1909); 
Urkundenbuch  aur  rheiniadiien  Kirchengeachichte,  i. 
SynodaOmch  (1909;  In  collaboration  with  others); 
and  Die  Konfirmation  (1909). 

SDCONT:  A  term  defined  by  Thomas  Aquinas 
as  ''the  deliberate  will  to  buy  and  sell  spiritual 
things  [privileges  and  rights]  and  their  appurte- 
nances." The  primitive  Church  regarded  this  offense 
as  the  gravest  among  those  exclusively^within  the 
province  of  ecclesiastic  legal  ruling,  it  being  con- 
ceived as  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  it 
assumed  to  engage  the  offices  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  in 
consideration  of  money  or  its  equivalent.  The  name 
has  its  origin,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Acts 
viii.  18  sqq.,  in  the  sacrilege  of  Simon  Magus  (q.v.), 
who  desired  to  buy  from  the  Apostle  Peter  the 
power  to  impart  the  Holy  Ghost  to  whom  he  would. 
Especially  the  sale  or  purchase  of  ordination  for 
money  or  its  equivalent  must,  from  this  account, 
have  been  viewed  as  simony,  seeing  that  (even  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century)  the  theoiy  had  grown 
up  that  by  means  of  ordination,  through  the  laying 
on  of  a  bishop's  hands,  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  received, 
and  with  it  the  power  to  forgive  and  to  retain  sins. 
By  degrees  the  concept  reached  the  expanded  form 
expremed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  ut  sup.  In  the 
main,  however,  simony  was  held  to  be  traffic  in 
spiritual  offices.  The  viciousness  of  simony  in  this 
peculiar  sense  of  the  term  was  purposely  emphasised 
by  the  popes  in  opposition  to  the  emperors  during 
the  investiture  strife  (see  ImrESTrruRE),  and  was 
emplc^yed  as  chief  weapon  in  that  conflict.  The 
Evangelical  conception  of  ordination  involves  the 
consideration  of  simony  as  the  bestowal  and  pro- 
curement of  spiritual  offices  for  money. 

It  Is  directly  consonant  with  the  primitive  con- 
cept of  simony,  that  to  give  and  to  take  money  or 
its  equivalent  not  simply  for  the  sacrament  itself, 
but  idso  for  the  administration  of  sacraments  and 
sacramental  acts,  came  generally  to  be  viewed  as 
simony.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  grew  clear  that  a 
voluntary  gift  in  token  of  gratitude  for  such  dis- 
pensations and  their  acceptance  ought  not  to  be  so 
branded;  indeed,  where  a  fixed  custom  had  grown 
up  of  showing  oneself  thankful  by  means  of  suit- 
able presents,  not  to  recognise  the  favor  came  to  be 
regaided  as  reprehenable.  In  that  way  the  Stole 
Fees  (q.v.)  came  into  being.  A  special  kind  of 
simony,  which  can  occur  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  is  the  granting  or  obtaining  of  admission 
into  a  spiritual  order  for  money  or  its  equivalent. 

An  extension  of  the  idea  is  found  when  the  Church 
treats  as  simony  the  selling  and  buying  of  the  right 
of  patronage  on  its  own  account.  According  to 
canon  law,  certified  simony  involves  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  for  all  the  guilty  parties  excom- 
municadon  from  which  the  pope  idone  can  give  ab- 
solution. If  the  act  has  remidned  secret,  however, 
the  bishops  can  absolve  it.  In  connection  with  or- 
dination, simony  subjects  the  ordained  offender  to 
suspension  from  the  received  rites  of  consecration, 
and  to  the  construotion  of  irregularity.    Likewise. 
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the  ordainer  becomes  suspended  from  his  pontifical 
prerogatives.  All  provisoiy  transactions  wherein 
simony  has  been  committed  are  invalid.  Whoever 
has  procured  a  benefice  through  simony,  becomes 
irregular,  deposed  from  ofiice,  and  incapable  of  ob- 
taining another  appointment.  Forfeiture  of  the 
benefice  ensues  even  for  the  one  who  has  obtained  it 
through  an  act  of  simony  wrought  by  others  with- 
out his  accessory  knowledge,  counsel,  or  approval, 
only  he  may  recover  such  benefice  by  dispensation, 
unless  in  case  of  a  simoniacal  election.  The  inmate 
of  a  cloister  who  is  guilty  of  simony  in  connection 
with  admission  to  the  cloister  is  visited  with  sus- 
pension from  all  capitulary  offices,  and  from  all 
rights  of  jurisdiction.  The  latest  regulations  are 
found  in  CondihUionea  Pit  IX.,  Apoddica  aedxB, 
Oct.  12,  1869. 

In  the  Protestant  church,  as  well,  all  transactions 
affecting  official  appointments  wherein  simony  has 
occurred  are  accounted  void,  so  that  any  resulting 
grant  of  office  becomes  canceled.  In  the  case  of 
patrons  the  act  is  punished  by  withdrawal  of  per- 
sonal right  of  presentation.  Simony  was  also  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Now- 
adays it  is  classed  as  a  criminal  offense,  and  so  is 
liable  to  civil  correction.  Wherefore  all  cognizance 
in  the  matter  devolves  exclusively  on  the  temporal 
courts.  From  the  present  standpoint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  simony  is  matter  for  ecclesiastical 
discipline  and  the  disciplinaiy  province  of  the  church 
authorities.  E.  Sehuno. 

Bibuoorapht:  N.  A.  Weber,  A  HiM.  of  Simomy  in  the 
Chriitian  Church,  Baltimore,  1909  (goes  down  to  the  9th 
century):  Binsham,  Orioinea,  IV.,  iii.  14,  XVI.,  vi.  2»-30; 
Q.  Phillips,  Lehrbuch  det  KirchenreehU,  |  193,  7  vols., 
RegensburB,  1845-72;  N,  MOnchen,  l>as  kanonische  Straf- 
reeht,  ii.  274  sqq..  Cologne.  1806;  P.  HinachiuB,  Kirchen- 
rtehtt  V.  161  gqq.,  Berlin.  1893;  A.  Leini,  DwiSifiumie.  Eine 
kanoniBtitche  Studie,  Freibuig,  1902;  Hiraoh,  in  An^iv  fUr 
kaiholiaehea  Kirckenrtcht,  IzxxW  (1906),  3-19;  D.  Barry, 
in  Eeelesiaatieal  Review,  Sept..  1908.  pp.  234-245;  J.  Dreh- 
mann.  Papsl  Leo  IX.  taid  die  Simonie.  Bin  BeUrao  *vr 
UntersuchtMO  der  Vorgeechichte  dee  Invettituretreitee,  Leip- 
■io.  1908;  DCA,  ii.  1900-01;  KL,  zi.  321-324;  SohafT, 
Chrieiian  Church,  vol.  1.  paanm.  Documents  relating  to 
the  subject  are  given  in  Reich,  Doeumenle,  pp.  152,  198. 

SIMPLICIUS,  sim-plish't-us:  Pope  468-^83. 
According  to  the  lAtir  pontificalia  he  came  from 
Tibur  (20  m.  n.e.  of  Rome),  and  was  consecrated  as 
the  successor  of  Hilary  possibly  on  Mar.  3,  468.  His 
importance  arises  from  his  participation  in  the 
Monophysitic  controversy  (see  Monophysites,  §§ 
5-7),  in  which  he  was  second  only  to  Leo  the  Great 
and  Hilary.  He  made  Bishop  Zeno  of  Seville  apos- 
tolic vicar  in  Spain.  His  biography  names  four 
churches  at  Rome  which  were  dedicated  by  him,  the 
establishment  of  a  hebdamartus  for  baptism  and 
penitence,  and  the  offering  of  costly  church  vessels. 
His  death,  according  to  Duchesne  (LAber  panUficalU), 
occurred  on  Mar.  10,  483  (not  Mar.  2). 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapht:  Sources  are.  Liber  pontifieaHe,  ed.  Momm- 
sen  in  MOH,  Oeel.  pont.  Rom,  i  (1898),  112-113;  Jaff6, 
Regeeta,  i.  77  aqq.;  Epietola  Romanorum  ponliflcum  gen- 
uina,  ed.  A.  Thiel,  i.  174  eqq..  Braunsbeig.  1867  (the  let- 
ten  of  Simplicius) ;  MPL,  Ixviii.  1019  eqq.;  and  Eva- 
griufl,  Hiet.  eccl..  III.,  iv.  eqq.  Consult  further;  J.  Lang- 
en,  OeeehichU  der  r&miachen  Kirche,  ii.  128  sqq.,  Bonn, 
1885:  Hefele,  Coneilienoeachiehte,  ii.  602  sqq.,  Eng.  tranal., 
iv.  26  sqq.,  Fr.  transl..  ii.  2,  pp.  9,  16  sqq.;  Bower,  Popes, 


L  267-271;  Milinaa.  Latin  Chrietiami^,  I  314,  236-^ZJ, 
DCB,  iv.  690-4195  (full  discussion);  and  the  flefevaat 
litemture  under  Momophtbetss. 

SDCPSOH,  ALBERT  B:  Presbytman;  b.  at 
Cavendish,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Dee.  15,  1841 
He  was  graduated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto,  in 
1865,  and  also  received  his  thecdogical  education 
there.  He  was  pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  1865-74,  Broadway  Tabemade,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1874-80,  Thirteenth  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  Yoric,  1880^1;  since  1881,  of  the 
Gospel  Tabernacle  in  the  same  city.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary  AUJanoe 
since  1887,  and  in  theology  holds  **  the  Evangelical 
faith  in  a  conservative  rather  than  liberal  sense/' 
also  believing  in  adult  baptism  by  immerrion, 
though  not  a  Baptist.  Besides  editing  the  CkrU- 
tian  and  Mianonary  Alliance  since  1887  and  Living 
TrtUha  since  1903,  he  has  written  The  Goapd  of 
Healing  (New  York,  1884);  Divine  Prablema  in 
Geneaia  and  Exodua  (1890);  The  Land  qf  Promise 
(1892);  The  QoapeL  of  the  Kingdom  (1893);  Jesia 
in  the  Paalma  (1895);  Heart  Meaaagea  for  Sabbatht 
ai  Home  (1897);  Larger  OuUooka  on  Mieaionary 
Landa  (1897);  The  Holy  Spirit;  or,  Power  from  on 
High  (2  vols.,  1899);  Daya  of  Heaven  upon  Earth 
(1900);  Diacovery  of  Divine  Healing  (1902);  Ckri4 
in  the  Bible  (a  Bible  commentary;  24  vols.,  1902- 
1907);  Echoea  of  the  New  Creation  (190S);  and  col- 
laborated with  M.  Wilson  in  Henry  WiUon,  One  cj 
God'a  Beat  (1909). 

SIMPSON,  JAMES  GILLILAirD:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Oct.  16,  1865.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  (College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1888),  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1891.  He  wbs 
successively  curate  of  Leeds  parish  church  (1889- 
1893),  curate  of  Edinbuigh  Cathedral  and  vioe- 
principal  of  Edinbuigh  Theological  Collie  (1893- 
1894),  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Dundee  (1895-1900). 
and  principal  of  Leeds  Clergy  School  and  lecturer 
at  Leeds  parish  church  (1900-10),  besides  being 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin  (1896-1900),  and 
select  preacher  at  Oxford  (1909).  Since  1910  he 
has  been  a  canon  of  Manchester.  He  has  written 
Chriatian  Ideala  (London,  1908),  Fact  and  Faith 
(1908),  and  Chriatua  Crucifixua  (1909). 

SIMPSON,  MATTHEW:  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop;  b.  at  Cadis,  O.,  June  21,  1811;  d.  in  Phihi- 
delphia.  Pa.,  June  17,  1884.  He  was  educated  at 
Madison  0>U^e  (subsequently  merged  into  Alle- 
ghany College,  Meadville,  Pa.),  where  he  was  tutor 
in  1829;  studied  and  practised  medicine,  1829^: 
was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  1835,  and  elder  in  1837;  was  vice-president 
and  professor  of  natural  science  in  Alleghany  Cd- 
lege,  1837-39;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind.,  1839-48;  editor  of  The 
Western  Chriatian  Advocate,  Cincinnati,  O.,  184H- 
1852;  and  was  elected  bishop  1852.  He  changed  his 
residence  in  1859  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  to  Evanston, 
HI.,  and  became  president  of  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  in  the  latter  place.  He  was  the  acknowl- 
edged prince  of  Methodist  preachers,  and  his  eloquent 
addresses  did  good  service  for  the  Union  cause  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  enjoying,  as  he  did,  the  personal 
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friendship  of  Presidexit  Lincoln.  He  was  the  author 
of  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism,  New  York,  1876; 
Cydopadia  of  Methodism,  Philadelphia,  1878;  Lee- 
tures  on  Preaching,  New  Yoik,  1879;  and  Sermons 
(posthumousi  ed.  G.  R.  Crooks,  1885). 
BuuoQKArar:  G.  R.  Grooki,  Life  ofBithop  Malihtw  Simp- 
«m.  New  York,  1890. 

SmPSOn,  SAMUEL:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Centreville,  Biich.,  Nov.  24,  1868.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Olivet  College,  Olivet,  Mich.  (A.B.,  1891), 
and  Oberiin  Theological  Seminary  (graduated 
1894).  He  also  studied  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  (1896-^)  and  the  University  of  Berlin 
(1900-01).  He  held  Congregational  pastorates  at 
Cramer,  O.  (1894-96),  and  Chardon,  O.  (1898-1900), 
and  was  associate  professor  of  American  Church 
histoTy  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary  (1902- 
1909).  He  has  written  The  Life  of  Ulrich  Zwingli, 
Swiss  Patriot  and  Reformer  (New  York,  1902). 

SIMSOH,  JOHN:  Scotch  theologian;  b.  at  Renfrew 
(6  m.  n.w.  of  Glasgow)  about  1668;  d.  at  Edinburgh 
Feb.  2,  1740.  He  received  his  education  at  Edin- 
burgh University  (M.A.,  1692);  and  appears  to  have 
studied  theology  at  least  under  the  advice  of  John 
Marck  of  Leyden,  as  he  acknowledged  receiving  in- 
struction from  him;  he  is  known  to  have  been 
librarian  at  Glasgow  College  in  1696;  he  was  licensed 
by  the  presbytery  of  Paisley  in  1698,  but,  possibly 
owing  to  infirmity  in  health,  did  not  receive  a  charge 
until  1705,  when  he  was  called  to  Troqueer,  Kircud- 
brightshire;  he  became  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  1708.  In  this  last  place  he 
was  exceedingly  influential,  the  presbyteries  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  and  north  of  beland  receiving  a 
considerable  number  of  ministers  from  the  men  who 
studied  under  him,  and  yet  his  position  was  fre- 
quently assailed,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
untrue  to  the  standards.  In  part  this  was  due  to 
his  fimdamental  position  that  reason  was  the  basis 
of  theology  and  to  his  effort  to  make  orthodoxy  un- 
derstandable. In  Mar.,  1714,  charges  were  brought 
against  him  in  the  •presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  to 
which  chaiges  he  made  answer  in  1715,  and  the 
answer  was  referred  to  a  committee;  the  next  as- 
sembly passed  the  matter  over,  and,  in  1717,  a  qual- 
ified censure  of  certain  opinions  and  expressions  was 
passed.  In  his  later  teaching,  after  combating  the 
Semi-arianism  of  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.),  he  as^ed 
Sabellianism;  and  in  1726  charges  were  once  more 
brought  against  him,  this  time  in  the  presbytery  of 
Glasgow.  The  next  year  he  was  suspended  by  the 
general  assembly,  a  committee  being  appointed  to 
carry  the  case  through.  But  in  1728  Simson's  ac- 
coimt  of  himself  was  regarded  as  establishing  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  belief,  though  his  statements  in 
teaching  were  not  approved,  and  suspension  fol- 
lowed till  the  presbyteries  could  be  heard  from;  the 
suspension  filially  occurred  and  was  confirmed  in 
1 729.  The  emoluments  of  the  chair  were  left  to  him, 
but  he  was  debarred  from  teaching. 

His  only  publications  were  those  coimected  with 
his  ecclesiastical  trials:  The  Case  of  Mr.  John  Sim- 
son  (Glasgow,  1715);  and  ContinuaHon  of  the  Sec- 
ond Edition  of  the  Case  of  Mr,  John  Simson  (Edin- 
burgh, 1727-29). 


Bibuoobapbt:  In  the  Briiith  Museum  Cataloifue,  b.v..  a 
oolmnii  is  devoted  to  titles  of  pamphlets,  recordi,  etc.. 
dealmg  with  the  orthodoxy  and  trial  of  Professor  Simson. 
Consult  further:  Correapondenee  of  Rev,  R.  Wodrowt  ed. 
T.  MacCrie,  3  vols..  Edlnbuivh,  1S42-^:  Hew  Scott, 
Faati  eccUtim  ScoHeann,  5  parts,  London,  1871;  W.  M. 
Hetherinffton,  Hial.  of  the  Church  of  ScoOand,  pp.  337, 340, 
348,  New  York,  1881;  H.  F.  Henderson.  R«Wou$  Con- 
troverneo  of  ScoOand,  pp.  5,  8,  11-17.  Edinbuxsh,  1906; 
W.  Beveridfe,  Maken  oftho  Scottish  Church,  p.  174.  Edin- 
burgh. 1908;  DNB,  Ui.  286-287. 

SIMULTANEUM  (Lat.,  "simultaneous  [exercise 
of  religion] "):  A  term  formerly  used  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire  to  denote  the  authorisation  of  more 
than  one  religious  body  to  hold  services  side  by  side 
in  the  same  territory,  so  that  the  worship  of  the  com- 
paratively weaker  communion  should  be  more  than 
the  right  of  mere  household  devotion.  The  term 
also  connoted,  as  it  still  does,  the  simultaneous  right 
of  two  congregations  of  dififerent  confessions  to  the 
same  ecclesiastical  foundation,  especially  to  the 
same  church  building,  or  the  same  churchyard.  Such 
simultaneous  conditions  repeatedly  arose  in  Ger- 
many, notably  in  the  West  and  Southwest  during 
the  period  between  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg 
and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  The  chief  causes  of 
this  were  the  Protestant  confiscation  of  a  large 
amount  of  church  property  after  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg, followed  by  its  restitution,  during  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  Mar. 
6,  1629;  as  well  as  the  changes,  in  the  course  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  in  the  status  of  the  religious 
bodies  in  the  various  territories;  the  frequent  con- 
versions of  ruling  princes  (especially  from  Protes- 
tantism to  Roman  Catholicism);  and  the  legal  es- 
tablishment of  the  joint  rights  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestant  churches.  The  legal  theory  of  the 
simultaneous  use  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  (espe- 
cially church  buildings)  is,  however,  only  scantily 
developed  and  is  much  contested,  since  regulation 
by  law  is  almost  entirely  lacking,  except  in  Prussia 
and  Bavaria.  The  legal  basis  for  the  simultaneous 
use  of  a  church  may  arise  from  joint  ownership  of 
the  building  by  both  congregations,  although  it  is 
also  possible  that  the  church  in  question  may  be- 
long solely  to  one  of  the  congregations,  so  that  the 
title  of  the  other  religious  body  is  merely  one  of 
prescription,  the  exact  determination  of  conditions 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  simulta- 
neum  in  each  specific  case.  In  these  instances  there 
are  always  two  distinct  congregations,  conceived 
as  separate  legal  entities,  the  view  being  untenable 
which  maintains  that  the  communions  in  question 
must  be  regarded,  so  far  as  the  simultaneous  church 
is  concerned,  not  as  distinct  corporate  bodies,  but 
as  a  single  congregation  which  still  retains  fellow- 
ship and  unity  of  faith.  Legal  recognition  of  actual 
joint  use  is  equivalent  to  a  title  to  such  right,  and 
a  legal  simultaneum  is  also  created  in  case  one  of 
the  communions  concerned  cedes  the  privilege  of 
joint  use  at  the  petition  of  the  other  party,  while 
retaining  the  right  of  revoking  such  permission  at 
any  time.  On  the  other  hand,  even  right  prescrip- 
tive can  not  create  a  simultaneum  in  case  sufferance 
of  joint  use  has  been  forcibly  extorted  from  the 
party  legally  entitled  to  sole  possession.  Provision 
is  thus  made  for  cases  in  which  the  legal  rights  of  the 
parties  concerned  can  not  be  determined,  the  pre- 
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sumption  being  that  the  privilege  of  that  party 
whidi  was  the  later  to  receive  penniasion  o£  joint 
use  was  granted  in  response  to  petition  and  is  re- 
vocable; while  if  the  status  of  joint  use  can  not 
definitely  be  determined,  both  conmiimions  are  held 
to  have  equal  rights. 

The  simultaneum  is  subject  to  great  variation 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree.  One  congregation  may 
have  the  nave  while  the  other  has  the  chancel;  sep- 
arate hours  may  be  appointed  for  the  religious  serv- 
ices of  each  communion;  one  of  the  parties  may  have 
Uie  right  to  use  the  church  only  on  special  occasions, 
as  for  baptism;  and  in  sporadic  instances  the  two 
congregations  may  even  worship  together.  Ex- 
penses, especially  those  for  maintenance,  must  be 
defrayed  according  to  any  agreements  previously 
drawn  up,  or,  if  occasion  demands,  from  the  com- 
mon funds  of  the  church.  If  such  fimds  are  lack- 
iog  or  are  inadequate,  both  congregaticms,  if  pos- 
sened  of  simultaneous  privileges,  must  contribute. 
When,  however,  one  of  the  communions  concerned 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  possession,  the  other  hav- 
ing only  a  right  of  use,  the  former  must  bear  all 
duiiges  legally  incumbent  on  the  owner,  while  the 
latter  is  required  to  contribute  only  in  proportion 
to  its  rights  of  use.  Any  new  creation  of  simulta- 
neous r^ts  in  churches  is  precluded,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  the  rule 
that  Roman  Catholic  chiuches  must  not  be  used  for 
other  than  Roman  Catholic  services,  and  though 
Protestants  may  consistently  grant  the  use  of  their 
church  buildings  to  other  religious  bodies,  as  has 
been  done  repeatedly  at  the  request  of  the  Old 
Catholics,  such  action  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  ob- 
ligations of  a  legal  nature. 

A  simultaneum  may  be  dissolved  either  by  the 
union  of  the  two  congregations  concerned  (with  the 
requisite  sanction  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors); 
or  by  surrender  of  rights  by  one  of  the  parties  in 
question,  although  this  party  is  not  thereby  re- 
leased from  its  possible  obligations.  It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  one  party  may  demand  a  settle- 
ment with  reference  to  the  simultaneous  church  and 
its  joint  property  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  even  though  proper  compensa- 
tion be  offered.  This  right  is  generally  denied 
where  the  simultaneum  has  been  created  by  legal 
enactments,  as  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  but  if 
the  simultaneum  is  based  on  a  private  contract,  such 
a  demand  is  legal  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
private  law.  'Ab  principles  of  the  modem  State 
fort)id  it  to  use  either  administrative  or  legislative 
measures'  to  compel  churches  to  adopt  a  simul- 
taneum. If,  however,  the  parties  to  a  simultaneum 
become  involved  in  a  controvert  or  dispute  which 
disturbs  the  public  peace,  the  authorities  (especially 
the  police)  have  the  right  to  interfere.  In  case  of 
severe  breaches  of  the  peace,  the  simultaneum  may 
be  temporarily  suspended;  but  the  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  religious  communities  f  ort)ids  the  per- 
manent quashing  of  a  simultaneum  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  cemeteries,  however,  the  right  of  en- 
forcing a  limited  or  contingent  simultaneum  is  re- 
served by  the  State  in  connection  with  its  claim  to 
jurisdiction  over  burial.    The  Peace  of  Westphalia 


enacted  that  if  one  of  the  recognised  confessims 
possessed  no  oemeteiy  of  its  own,  its  members  might 
be  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  the  other.  Tliis 
principle,  with  a  number  of  modifications  and  axDr 
plifications,  is  still  in  force;  but  while  it  is  recognized 
by  the  German  Protestants  as  well  as  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  German  States,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  rejects  it  except  when  absolutely  compelled 
to  do  otherwise,  in  the  latter  contingency  forbidding 
Protestant  ministers  to  officiate  at  the  burial,  and 
also  endeavoring,  wherever  possible,  to  set  apart  % 
special  portion  of  the  churchyard  for  non-Cathdks. 
The  only  modem  possibility  of  the  necessity  of 
creating  additional  simultaneous  conditions  is  the 
cleavage  of  a  commtmion  by  differences  evolved 
within  itself .  This  contingency  was  realised  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Old  Catholic  movement.  Both  io 
Baden  and  in  Prussia  State  law  permits  Old  Catho- 
lic congregations,  under  specified  circumstances,  to 
have  simultaneous  use  of  Roman  Cathcdic  churdies 
and  chiuchyards,  etc.,  but  this  has  failed  to  give 
rise  to  a  true  simultaneum,  since  the  Cuiia  has  for- 
bidden Roman  Catholics  to  worship  in  church  build- 
ings given  by  the  government  to  Old  Catholics. 

E.  Sehling. 
BnuooSAPBT:  P.  B.  von  der  AuxBch*  Die  kwchHekm  Sir 
muUaiwerhattniMe  in  der  PfaU  am  Rhein,  Mannhdm. 
1806;  U.  J,  Uaxtang,  Dot  kifdUiekeRechi  der  Pnjt€MUa^f9 
im  vormalHien  HerngthwH  SuUbaeh,  Exlaagen,  1872;  K. 
KAhler,  SimyUankircKen  im  Henoglum  Hteee,  Dannstadt, 
1880;  W.  WasD«r,  Untereuehung  Hber  die  rymwiekeehe  Be- 
Kgitmaklaued,  Berlin,  1889;  W.  Kxajs,  Kirc^ieke  Sim^ 
kmverhAUnieee,  Warsbuiv,  1890;  E.  Sehlizic,  Vtbtr 
kirehliehe  SimuUanverhlUtniaaet  FreibuiBf  1891;  idem,  m 
NKZ,  n  (1891),  777  aqq.;  T.  LMiter.  Die  EtUatekwv  dtr 
kirehliehen  SimuUaneen,  WtkiBbuis,  1894;  Waller,  Beitni 
turn  Reeht  der  Simvltaneen  (disputation  at  Eiiancen.  1905; : 
Stob.  Dae  SimvUaneum  in  Repp^mdorf  (djaaertation  at 
WOnbttis*  1905) .  Further  references  to  litermture  on  Ge^ 
man  ecclesiastical  law  are  civen  in  Hauek-Heixog,  RE, 
xviiL874. 

SIR. 

Naton  (i  1). 

In  the  Old  Testament  (I  2). 

In  the  New  Testament  (|  8). 

Ancient  and  Medieval  View  (|  4). 

Doctrine  of  the  Refonnalion  (f  6). 

Post-Refonnation  Views  ((  6). 

Griticann  of  the  Doctrine  (|  7). 

Tlieoiy  of  Sin  ((  8). 

The  Court  of  (Conscience;  ForgivenflM  (|  9). 

In  religious  terminology  sin  is  the  name  for  evE. 
Practical  philoeophy  [in  the  Kantian  sense]  deals 
with  a  contradiction  between  what  is  and  what 
should  be  in  human  life,  and,  in  its  most  intense 
moral  form,  with  a  "  radical  evil."    The  criminal 

code  knows  of  misdemeanor,  felony, 
I.  nature,  crime.     Moral  judgment  in  common 

parlance  speaks  of  want  of  character, 
violations  of  duty,  and  vice.  As  sin,  evil  is  conceived 
in  a  religious  philoeophy  only  as  it  is  judged  remia 
in  its  duty  to  deity  with  its  precepts  of  life.  The 
concept  sin  involves  a  peculiar  modification  of  that 
of  evil:  (1)  its  heinousness  is  more  serious  for  a  re- 
li^ous  person,  because  it  is  a  transgressi^m  not  only 
of  a  human  but  of  a  divine  order;  (2)  the  scope  of 
this  religious  condemnation  extends  to  c^enses 
which  do  not  occasion  the  censure  or  even  the  no- 
tice of  human  authority;  (3)  with  the  idea  of  e\i] 
understood  as  sin,  there  is  combined  the  represen- 
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ta.tion  of  a  permanent  state  of  the  human  person^ 
transcending  the  individual  act,  which  disturbs  the  * 
relation  to  deity.  The  word  sin  invcdves  a  religious 
a.nd  a  moral  judgment  of  acts  and  of  persons.  The 
two  are  more  or  less  inseparable.  Natural  religion 
considers  as  sins  tranogressions  of  the  cult  and  the 
religious  customs.  In  the  ethical  religions  the  posi- 
tive standard  appears  as  a  sacred  legal  order,  and 
sin  assumes  the  character  of  legalistic  violation.  In 
the  highest  ethical  religions,  wtdch,  with  H.  Siebeck, 
may  be  called  religions  of  salvation,  there  emerges, 
ivith  an  inward  perception  of  the  ethical  life,  the 
consciousness  of  a  more  intimate  relation  with  deity. 
God  leads  his  people  with  fatherly  long-suffering 
und  faithfulness,  and  expects  in  return  not  only  obe- 
dience, but  also  gratitude  and  trust.  He  gives  norms 
of  religious  life  in  the  community,  which  transcend 
the  ordinances  of  law,  and  aim  at  the  mutual  exer- 
cise of  mercy  and  love.  Where  God's  will  is  recog- 
nised, there  the  comprehensive  norm  of  the  good 
is  disclosed.  Where  this  standard  is  transgressed, 
God's  personal  will  is  violated  and  fellowship  with 
him  is  interrupted.  Christianity,  the  perfected 
ethical  faith,  understands  by  sin  apostasy  from  God, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  inseparably  the  violation 
of  the  absolute  ethical  norm  of  his  will.  Both  phases 
condition  the  nature  of  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  sin,  the  first  its  permanent  activity,  the  second 
its  seriousness. 

The  Jewish  faith  attained  a  vitality  and  depth  in 
the  consciousness  of  sin  not  met  with  in  any  other 
pre-Christian  religion.  The  general  Semitic  concep- 
tion of  sin  as  revolt  against  the  divinity  is  not  only 

followed  to  its  issue,  but  also  modified. 

2.  In  the  Offense  to  the  will  of  God  obtains  a 

Old  Testa-  significance  not  exhausted  in  the  con- 

ment      sequent  results  of  disaster.     In  the 

Babylonian  penitential  psalms,  it  is  the 
external  stress  that  awakens  the  thought  of  sin,  fol- 
lowed by  the  cry  for  help  and  foigivehess.  This 
coalescing  of  the  stress  of  salvation  with  natural 
eudemonistic  motives  of  an  elementary  religiousness 
is  also  manifest  in  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament 
(vi.,  X.,  Ixxxviii.,  cii.,  cvii.);  but  in  the  upper  stages 
of  Israelitic  piety  the  religious-ethical  idea  gains  due 
prominence  (xxxii.,  li.),  and  the  certainty  of  the 
nearness  of  God  overshadows  the  outer  event  (Ixxiii. 
23sqq.).  Hence  by  the  time  of  the  prophets  it  came 
to  be  recognized  that  the  favor  of  Yahweh  could  not 
be  secured  by  cultic  zeal  (I  Sam.  xv.  22;  Hoe.  vi.  6). 
Among  sins  are  reckoned,  besides  worship  of  idols 
(Hos.  ii.  13;  Isa.  ii.  8;  Ezek.  vi.  13)  and  magic 
(Deut.  xviii.  10-11),  unbelief  in  Yahweh's  power 
(Isa.  vii.  9),  trust  in  human  help  (Isa.  xxii.  8  sqq.)i 
unrighteousness  in  judgment  and  conduct  (II  Sam. 
xii.  9  sqq.)i  avarice  (Isa.  v.  8  sqq.),  and  extrava^ 
gance  (Amos  vi.  4  sqq.).  Yahweh's  will  is  con- 
ceived as  moral,  and  the  requirements  of  his  will  as 
law,  but  this  is  presently  exceeded.  Insensibility  to 
God's  love  (Hosea),  ingratitude  (Isa.  v.;  Jer.  ii.  5), 
and  hard-heartedness  (Isa.  xlvi.  12;  Deut.  ix.  6, 
13)  are  conceived  to  be  sins.  The  ceremonial  law 
of  the  post-exilic  period  produced  a  change  which 
affected  rather  the  content  than  the  intensity  of  the 
sense  of  sin.  Attention  is  mainly  directed  to  par- 
ticular precepts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  obedience 
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and  purity  of  the  pious.  Ceremonial  shortcomings 
are  sinful  (Ezek.  xxii.  26).  However,  the  sense  of 
sin  did  not  lose  in  subjective  keenness,  if  it  did  in 
ethical  depth.  The  strictness  of  the  positive  pre- 
scriptions impelled  to  supplication  for  grace.  The 
consciousness  of  sin  became  superficial  with  the 
period  of  the  Wisdom  literature.  Although  the  pre- 
sumption remained  that  sin  b  against  God  (Prov. 
iii.  32-34),  yet  the  idea  is  more  current  that  it  is 
offense  against  the  vdsdom  of  life,  and  on  this  ac- 
coimt  leads  to  misfortune  (i.  24  sqq.).  These  tones 
reverberate  in  the  post-canonical  literature,  until 
the  belief  in  the  futiire  life,  judgment,  and  reward 
afford  a  deeper  insight.  The  Old  Testament  treats 
sin  as  imiversal  in  a  great  many  instances.  Often 
it  is  the  correlate  of  human  weakness  and  frailty 
(Job  iv.  18).  There  are  just  ones  who  walk  with 
God  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  but  such  are  models  of 
piety,  not  of  sinlessness.  The  latter  vanishes  in  the 
light  of  God's  majesty  (Job  iz.  2).  The  prophets 
called  of  God  are  not  excepted  (Isa.  vi.  5).  The  law 
distinguishes  between  thoughtless  sins  (Lev.  iv.  2), 
which  may  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice,  and  presump- 
tuous sins  dishonoring  Yahweh  and  entailing  destruc- 
tion (Num.  XV.  30) .  As  thoughtless  may  be  reckoned 
the  sins  of  youth  (Job  xiii.  26)  and  the  imconscious 
errors  of  man  (Ps.  xix.  12);  but  they,  too,  oppress 
a  tender  conscience  and  cause  a  craving  for  forgive- 
ness, if  fellowship  with  God  is  not  to  be  forfeited 
(Ps.  xc.  8,  xxxii.  6).  Only  those  may  be  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  God,  who  are  of  a  broken  heart 
and  a  contrite  spirit  (Ps.  xxxiv.  18).  Thought  on 
the  imiversality  of  sin  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
inclination  to  evil  in  every  man.  The  doctrine  of  an 
evil  tendency  is  in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  but 
analogous  conceptions  are  found  in  the  canonical 
Old  Testament.  Sin  lies  in  wait  for  man  (Gen.  iv. 
7) ;  man's  heart  is  naturally  evil  (Jer.  xvii.  9).  More 
frequently  is  there  mention  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  sin  of  the  community.  Pre-exilic 
prophets  speak  of  the  common  guilt  of  the  people 
(Isa.  i.  3-^;  Mic.  vii.  1  sqq.).  In  earlier  times  the 
individual  shared  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  the  en- 
vironment (Gen.  xix.  15);  later  generations  are 
punished  for  the  sin  of  the  earlier  (Ex.  xx.  5). 
Later  this  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  independence  and  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual. As  it  had  become  the  rule  not  to  inflict 
pimishment  on  the  children  for  the  offenses  of  their 
fathers  (Deut.  xxiv.  16),  it  became  recognized  as  the 
divine  norm  that  each  was  to  suffer  for  his  own  sin 
(Jer.  xxxi.  29  sqq.).  However,  the  theory  of  indi- 
vidual earthly  requital  encountered  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  face  of  the  facts,  due  not  only  to  the 
limitation  of  view  to  an  external  and  temporal 
course  of  events,  but  to  the  overlooking  of  the  moral 
solidarity.  How  torturing  and  hopeless  the  prob- 
lem proved  to  be  is  shown  not  only  in  Ps.  Ixxiii. 
and  the  book  of  Job,  but  also  in  the  attempt  of  late 
Judaism  at  an  equation  of  sins  and  merits,  and  in 
this  way  to  understand  man's  earthly  destiny,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  later  Jewish'  f  oreglimpse  of  the 
other  world.  For  a  long  time  Israel  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  origin  of  sin.  That  it 
lay  in  the  common  nature  of  mankind  seemed  pat- 
ent, and  there  was  a  general  conviction  of  the  power 
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of  the  will  to  resist  it  (Gen.  iv.  7).  Where  an  evil 
act  seemed  inexplicable  or  fatal,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  ordained  of  God  (Judges  ix.  23;  I  Sam. 
xxvi.  19).  Later  Judaism  treated  such  as  due  to 
evil  spirits.  Sin  is  not  regarded  as  historicidly  in- 
herited (Isa.  xliii.  27),  but  as  the  common  attribute 
of  one  generation  after  another  (Job  xiv.  4).  The 
account  in  Gen.  iii.  was  not  intended  to  explain  the 
origin  of  sin  but  to  show  that  death  and  other  evils 
originated  through  it.  Its  influence,  beside  that  of 
Gen.  vi.  1  sqq.,  on  the  conception  of  sin  is  first 
marked  in  later  Judaism  (Eccles.  ii.  24;  Sirach  xxv. 
32).  To  Adam  was  then  charged  in  part  evil  and 
in  part  an  enhanced  proneness  to  sin  in  humanity. 
In  the  first  case,  Adam's  fall  was  said  to  have  in- 
jured the  state  of  man  by  bringing  on  evil  and  death 
(Baruch),  yet  each  one  was  to  be  morally  responsi- 
ble for  himself.  But  it  is  further  asserted  that 
Adam's  sin  increased  man's  inclination  to  evil 
(IV  Esdras  iii.  20  aqq.) .  But  at  the  same  place  there 
was  ascribed  to  Adam  a  root  of  evil;  hence  the  his- 
torical explanation  of  sin  was  not  consistently  car- 
ried out.  Least  of  all  does  the  figure  of  the  serpent 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil. 
Identified  later  with  Satan  (see  Serpent  in  Wob- 
BHip,  I.,  S  1),  it  served  only  to  symbolize  temptation. 
The  Old  Testament  offers  the  thought  of  the  gener- 
ation of  sin  in  its  actual  manifestation  as  well  as  a 
deep  consciousness  of  guilt  and  consequent  disaster, 
arousing  the  desire  for  deliverance;  but  it  furnishes 
little  for  the  solution  of  the  theoretical  problem. 

The  testimony  of  Jesus  against  sin  is  intimately 
aasociated  with  the  prophetical  preaching.  Sin  is 
resistance  to  the  promotive  leaderahip  of  God,  hence 
with  indifference  to  moral  requirements  (anomia, 
Matt.  vii.  23),  contempt  of  grace  (xi.  20  sqq.),  and 
denial  of  recognised  truth  (Matt.  xii. 
3.  In  the  31  sqq.).  It  is  treated  as  guilt  deserv- 
Hew  Testa-  ing  punishment  (vi.  7).  Its  uruversal- 
ment  ity  is  assumed;  all  are  called  to  re- 
pentance (iv.  17);  and  are  called  evil 
(vii.  11).  The  obligation  of  mercy  Jesus  bases  on 
the  general  need  of  foigiveness  (xviii.  11  sqq.);  his 
contemporaries  he  caUs  an  evil  and  adulterous  gen- 
eration (xii.  39).  The  victims  of  particular  catas- 
trophes are  not  siimers  beyond  others,  but  meet  a 
judgment  that  all  can  avoid  only  through  penitence 
(Luke  xiii.  2-5).  The  human  world  is  so  much 
under  the  dominion  of  sin  that  offenses  are  unavoid- 
able (Matt,  xviii.  7  sqq.).  Although  he  mentions 
the  righteous  whom  he  did  not  come  to  call  to 
repentance  (Mark  ii.  17),  yet  their  righteousness  is 
questionable.  The  Pharisees  who  claim  it  are  hypo- 
crites (Matt.  XV.  7).  Even  others  who  assume  it 
like  the  rich  young  man  are  not  sufficiently  earnest 
in  self-denial  (xix.  16  sqq.).  He  who  looks  upon  sin 
in  his  brother  instead  of  in  himself  is  worse  (vii.  3- 
5) .  Jesus  carries  sin  from  its  outer  appearance  back 
to  its  inner  origin  (v.  21-25,  xv.  19),  and  sees  in  it 
a  persistent  tendency  (vii.  16  sqq.,  xii.  36).  Pro- 
portions of  sin  and  guilt  vary;  there  are  tempters 
worthy  of  the  severest  penalty,  relative  innocents 
misled  by  seducers  (xviii.  6),  and  there  is  an  unpar- 
donable sin  (xii.  31  sqq.).  The  greater  the  possible 
knowledge  of  the  divine  command,  the  greater  the 
responsibility  (Luke  xii.  47-48);  where  the  revela- 


tion of  grace  receives  no  penitent  response  is  the  ^ 
maximum  guilt  (Matt.  xi.  20).  Finally,  the  human  • 
attitude  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  decisive,  when  I 
the  divine  call  to  salvation  is  nigh  (xxiii.  37).  J«ua, 
like  the  prophets,  does  not  explain  the  (nigin  of  sin; 
the  fall  is  not  mentaoned  in  the  Synoptics.  From 
the  practical  point  of  view  Jesus  ascribes  the  pres- 
ent source  of  sin^to  the  evil  heart  (Matt.  xv.  19) 
and  to  the  worid's  offenses  (xviii.  7).  As  a  further 
source  is  mentioned,  repeatedly,  the  temptatiao  of 
the  wicked  one  (xiii.  19);  but  the  subject  is  noC 
treated  theoretically.  The  reference  serves  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  infectious  and  far-reaching  power  of 
evil  (v.  37;  Luke  xxii.  31).  The  tiiought  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  involves  a  dose  relation  of  sin 
and  evil  (xii.  25  sqq.) ;  their  connection  is  illustrated 
(ix.  2-6),  although  to  point  out  their  proportion  in 
individiials  is  not  permissible  (Luke  xiii.  2-^) .  That 
God  judges  and  punishes  sin  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  throughout.  Hence,  there  is  no 
salvation  without  forgiveness  (Matt.  vL  12,  xviiL 
23  sqq.);  no  way  of  accepting  it  but  by  ooofesaoQ 
of  sins  (Luke  xviii.  1^14)  and  repentance  (Luke 
xiii.  5).  The  new  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the 
height  of  his  religious-moral  ideas  (Matt.  v.  48),  in 
the  light  of  which  appear  as  sins  what  had  been  pre- 
viously looked  upon  as  excusable  defects,  and  the 
way  of  salvation  was  revealed  in  his  person  (Matt. 
XX.  28).  In  connection  with  the  contrast  drawn 
between  the  salvation  in  Christ  and  the  world  with- 
out, Paul  takes  occasion  to  present  a  total  picture 
of  the  lULture  and  life  of  sin.  It  is  not  an  individual- 
ized acting  against  the  divine  will,  but  a  dominating 
power,  a  general  tendency,  and  a  total  state  (Rom. 
vi.  12,  14).  It  is  personified,  winning  men  to  its 
servuse  and  compensating  them  (vL  17,  23).  Jews 
and  gentiles  are  under  its  sway  (iii.  9);  so  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Christ  (II  Cor.  v.  21)  and  thoee 
whom  he  frees  from  the  law  of  sin  (Rom.  viii.  3). 
Experience  shows  the  universality  of  sin  (i.  24--31), 
as  do  the  Scripttures  (iii.  9-20) .  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  di^)ensable,  if 
there  had  been  any  other  way  to  overcome  sin  (Gal. 
ii.  21).  Therefore,  the  universality  of  sin  is  of  di- 
vine ordinance  (Rom.  xL  32);  Uie  only  way  of 
escape  was  to  ensue,  that  opened  by  grace  and 
faith  (iii.  24-26),  so  that  no  person  might  g^oiy 
(iv.  2).  Slavery  to  sin  leaves  nothing  to  man  but 
the  experience  of  his  impotence  and  the  futility  of 
his  moral  e£forte  (vii.  18  sqq.).  The  religious  ref- 
erence of  sin  as  a  contradiction  against  God  is  ever 
expressly  emphasised  and  forms  the  background  of 
Paul's  statements.  It  is  disregard  of  divine  revela- 
tion, ingratitude  for  God's  gifts  (i.  19-21,  25), 
alienation  from  God  (Eph.  iv.  18),  enmity  toward 
God  (Rom.  viii.  7),  the  imethical  tendency  of  liv- 
ing for  self  (II  Cor.  v.  15);  and  leads  in  social  life 
to  envy,  hatred,  strife  (Gal.  v.  20).  It  lays  weight 
on  earthly  things  (Cd.  iii.  2),  and  eepedally  yields 
to  carnal  desires  (Rom.  i.  24).  Therefore  undean- 
ness  and  unbridled  sensuality  hold  sway  over  man- 
kind (Gal.  V.  19-21),  especially  over  the  heathen 
world  (Rom.  i.  24  sqq.),  while  the  Jews  are  more 
directly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  self-deoeptioD 
and  sdf-righteousness  (x.  3).  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  moral  differences  (ii.  14),  there  is  essentially 
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no  diffeience  among  men  in  God's  sight  (iii.  23). 
All  are  fallen  under  his  judgment  (iii.  19),  and  have 
forfeited  the  future  glory  (iii.  23).  The  gradations 
of  sin  are  determined  by  the  progress  of  divine 
revelation;  the  heathen  perish  without  law  (ii.  12); 
revelation  of  the  law  brings  responsibility,  the 
curse,  wrath  (iv.  15;  Gal.  iii.  10).  Pre-Christian 
edns  are  treat^  by  God  with  long-sufFering  (Rom. 
iii.  25) ;  in  view  of  Christian  revelation,  there  is  either 
grace  (ui.  24)  or  judgment  (II  Cor.  v.  10),  either 
life  or  death  (ii.  16).  The  connection  of  sin  with 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  seldom  occurs;  only,  decep- 
tion and  temptation  are  treated  as  his  work  (II  Cor. 
iv.  4;  Eph.  ii.  2).  Peculiar  to  Paul  and  original 
with  him  is  his  connection  of  sin  with  the  flesh. 
He  can  not  mean  the  identification  of  the  flesh  with 
sense,  for  sins  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature  he  desig- 
nates as  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  16  sqq.).  The 
-whole  man  is  represented  as  aarx,  so  far  as  he  may 
be  conceived  in  a  religious-ethical  sense  (Rom.  vii. 
18).  The  distinction  is  formed  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  spirit  of  Christ  first  makes  man  what  he 
is  by  the  (tivine  will  intended  to  be  (II  Cor.  iii.  17). 
Flesh  is  man  who  dispenses  with  the  divine  Spirit 
or  shuts  himself  against  his  influence.  Paul  is  thus 
enabled  to  designate  the  entire  pre-Christian  de- 
velopment as  the  carnal  or  psychic  (I  Cor.  xv.  45 
sqq.) .  But  this  scheme  gains  its  evident  completion 
by  another  thought  series  of  which  Paul  is  unmis- 
takably conscious.  The  flesh  is  the  source  of  lusts 
which  oppose  God's  commands  (Gal.  v.  16;  Eph. 
ii.  3);  and  in  this  lies  its  positive  significance  for 
the  origin  of  a  bias  of  life  against  God.  The  pneu- 
matic law  which  declares  war  on  the  lusts  meets 
with  opposition  from  the  other  (Rom.  vii.  8,  14), 
which  is  called  the  '' law  in  the  members"  (vii.  23). 
It  is  always  the  Christian's  duty  after  he  has  been 
made  free  to  withdraw  his  members  from  the  serv- 
ice of  sin  (vL  18-19).  These  statements  can  scarcely 
be  reconciled  unless  it  be  assumed  that  in  the  flesh 
Paul  saw  the  gateway  for  the  entrance  of  sin  into 
the  human  oiganism.  The  natural  man  is  therefore 
flesh  in  the  twofold  sense  that  he  is  without  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  and  so  long  as  this  continues  the  desires 
of  the  flesh  have  the  upper  hand.  A  stronger  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine 
than  the  preceding  line  of  thought  has  been  wrought 
by  the  Pauline  teaching  of  the  deed  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences  (Rom.  v.  12  sqq.).  The  object  of 
the  passage  is  to  elucidate  the  power  of  Oirist's 
obedience  by  the  adverse  parallel  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Adam  with  a  commensurate  significance. 
As  by  disobedience  death  entered  the  world,  by 
obedience  came  life.  Physical  death  is  meant,  but 
possibly  the  contrast  with  the  life  of  Christ  gave 
it  a  wider  significance.  The  origin  and  dissemi- 
nation of  sin  can  not  be  deduced  from  the  pas- 
sage; it  only  states  that  Adam's  transgression  was 
the  first  sin,  not  that  he  produced  the  condition  of 
sinning.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  in  vii.  the  same 
is  said  of  the  individual's  confronting  a  command- 
ment as  of  the  progenitor  in  v.  The  effect  of  the 
act  of  Adam  appears  different  according  as  the  va- 
riously interpreted  clause  "  for  that  all  have  sinned  " 
(v.  12)  is  understood;  either  as  an  additional  cit- 
cumstance,  or,  what  seems  more  likely,  as  a  refer- 


ence to  Adam's  act,  which  would  then  be  designated 
as  a  total  act  of  humanity.  According  to  the  former, 
Adam  would  be  only  the  leader;  according  to  the 
latter,  the  totally  valid  representative  or  even  the 
type  of  the  himian  race.  Questions  are  raised  rather 
titan  answered.  What  it  certainly  implies,  that 
Adam's  act  entailed  a  continuous  judgment  on 
mankind  realized  in  death,  does  not  exceed  the  view 
of  Gen.  iii.  represented  in  late  Jewish  circles.  These 
thoughts  obtained  a  further  expansion  by  Paul's 
noted  parallelism,  which  occasioned  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  comparison  than  the  passage  imme- 
diately had  in  view. 

A  striking  completion  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
sin  is  contained  in  the  Johannine  writings.  The 
totality  of  sinful  life  is  more  prominent.  Sin  is  the 
rebellious  refusal  to  accept  the  divine  revelation  of 
truth  and  love  (John  v.  40);  it  is  essentially  unbelief 
(xvi.  9);  love  of  darkness  (iii.  19);  guilty  blindness 
(ix.  41);  contradiction  of  the  divine  standard  of 
life  (I  John  iii.  4).  It  constitutes  a  sphere  of  life, 
contraiy  to  divine  light  and  life  (kosnuu),  and  is 
attached  to  things  that  abide  not  (ii.  15  sqq.). 
The  enemies  of  truth  in  it  combine  under  the 
prince  of  this  worid  (John  xii.  31),  hating  the  chil- 
dren of  light  and  the  light  itself  (xv.  19)  but  un- 
able to  sustain  themselves  under  the  condemnation 
of  the  light  of  Christ  (iii.  19).  Belief  and  unbelief 
originate  a  certain  character,  transcending  time,  so 
that  one  bora  of  God  seems  incapable  of  sinning 
(I  John  V.  18),  and  one  having  known  the  truth 
who,  by  denying  the  same,  has  backsUdden  shall 
not  be  saved  (probably  sin  unto  death,  v.  16).  Ck>n- 
stant  need  of  foigiveness  is  recognized  for  the 
Christian  life  (i.  8).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
r^^ards  sin  as  a  besetting,  impeding  power,  causing' 
man  to  stumble  (xii.  1);  polluting  his  conscience 
(ix.  14);  separating  him  from  God  (xii.  14).  De- 
grees in  sin  are  discriminated  as  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; such  as  imintentional  errors  (ix.  7)  and 
wilful  sins  (x.  26),  among  which  is  apostasy,  for 
which  there  is  no  foigiveness  (vi.  4-6).  The  Epistle 
of  James  emphasizes  that  God  does  not  tempt  to 
evil,  but  sin  is  conceived  as  lust,  and  brings  forth 
death  (i.  ia'15). 

The  ohuroh  doctrine  is  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Biblical  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent.   The  principal  thing  in  Scripture,  the  deter- 
mination of  evil  according  to  experience  by  the 
norm  of  the  revealed  divine  will,  be- 
4.  Ancient  comes  subordinate;    the  first  sin,  its 
and  Medi-  connection    with    extra-human    evil 
eval  View,  powers,   and  its  penal  consequences 
upon  the  human  race  come  to  the  front. 
A  background  of  the  original  state  has  arisen  hav- 
ing little  foundation  in  Scripture.    For  a  fuller  pres- 
entation of  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  early  Church 
see  AuouBTiNE,  II.;  Pelaoiub,  Pelaoianibm;  and 
Semifelaoianism.    The  Eastern  Chureh  regarded 
sin  as  a  weakening  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  integrates  it  with  the  fall,  from 
which  it  derived  imiversal  death.    It  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  fall  represents  a  becoming 
stationaiy  at  a  lower  level  or  a  sinking  from  a  higher 
one.    In  case  of  the  latter  the  loss  of  the  image  of 
God  could  be  thought  of  as  brought  upon  the  race 
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by  Adam.  Human  free-will  ia  pteserved,  already  in 
antagonism  to  the  physicism  of  Gnoeticiam.  A  more 
serious  conception  of  sin  arises  in  the  West.  But  a 
strong  sensuous  admixture  is  already  introduced  by 
Tertullian  with  his  combination  of  the  physical 
unity  of  the  generations  from  Stoicism,  and  the 
aversion  to  procreation  of  asceticism.  In  his  pres- 
entation of  sin  Augustine  starts  from  the  will.  Only 
after  the  fall,  sin  acquired  the  character  of  a  tend- 
ency to  evil  imposed  upon  nature.  This  produces 
in  the  human  race,  as  the  "  mass  of  perdition," 
moral  depravity,  which  is  incapable  of  good  mo- 
tives, though  of  apparently  good  actions.  Freedom 
was  retained  but  the  good  was  beyond  its  power. 
Adam  appears  occasionally  as  the  representative  of 
humanity;  predominantly,  however,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  its  physical  head.  The  transmission  of  sin 
takes  place  by  the  propagation  of  "  corrupted  na- 
ture.'' Sin  is  reproduced  in  **  concupiscence,"  not 
without  involving  a  divine  judgment.  This  **  orig- 
inal sin  "  deserves  by  itself  eternal  damnation;  even 
children  who  have  not  actually  sinned  are  subject 
to  this  damnation,  although  in  the  mildest  degree, 
unless  they  have  been  baptised.  The  demoralisi^ 
tion  of  sin,  Augustine  thus  considers  not  alike  in  all. 
In  the  Greek  conception  there  was  only  an  inherited 
evil;  to  Augustine  both  an  original  sin  and  an  orig- 
inal guilt.  Augustinianism  was  opposed  by  Pela- 
gianism  which,  as  an  ascetic  moralism,  to  preserve 
moral  self-development,  held  aloof  from  all  physical 
representations  oi  sin  and  hyper-physical  ideas  of 
grace.  It  denied  that  sin  could  be  inherited;  held 
that  sin  was  disseminated  by  the  force  of  example, 
and  asserted  that  sin  could  be  avoided,  although 
admitting  a  habit  of  ginning  as  a  moral  impediment. 
Baptism  it  could  not  conceive  as  a  means  of  grace 
against  original  sin.  Grace  is  rather  pardon  and 
moral  direction  than  an  inner  impartation  of  power. 
Semipelagianism  gives  man  in  the  state  of  sin  the 
capacity  of  acceding  to  grace,  and  of  affording  it 
an  inner  relation.  Moderate  Augustinianism  was 
continued  in  medieval  scholasticism.  Without 
abandoning  the  formulas  of  Augustine  a  rational 
conception  arose  alongside  of  the  religious,  by  which 
it  was  gradually  supplanted.  In  the  original  state, 
no  longer  held  as  the  normal,  the  lower  powers  were 
subontinate  to  reason,  and  reason  subject  to  God 
(Thomas  Aquinas).  Tliis  "  original  righteousness  " 
was  a  "  superadded  gift,"  not  to  be  reckoned  with 
human  nature.  The  fall  deprived  man  of  the  super- 
natural gift;  still  his  reason  and  freedom  remained. 
Original  sin,  according  to  Thomas,  is  formally  a 
^*  defect  of  original  righteousness  ";  materially  it 
is  "  concupiscence."  The  last  is  not  a  natural  fac- 
tor, for  "  it  exceeds  the  limits  of  reason  ";  it  is 
"  contrary  to  nature,"  an  "  injury  to  nature." 
Original  sin  is  thus  a  corruption  of  human  nature 
{habiha  corruptu8).  Duns  Scotus  contests  the  sin- 
ful character  of  concupiacentia,  and  reduces  orig- 
inal sin  to  the  absence  of  a  long-lost  good. 

The  Reformation  reasserted  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  sin,  as  a  power  fatal  to  the  higher  life.  Art. 
2  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  represents  sin  as  the 
deficiency  of  the  fear  of  God  and  trust  in  him,  and 
concupiscence  is  subordinated  as  the  consequence 
of  this  abnormity.    Melanchthon  follows  Luther  in 


regarding  unbelief  as  the  essential  element  in  sin. 
Original  sin  is  not  a  mere  passive  heritage  but  the 
active  power  of  a  life  contrary  to  God, 
5*  Doctrine  and  dominates  the  personal  will.  Adam 
of  the  Ref-  is  not  only  the  remote  ancestor  but 
ormatioiL  the  type  of  every  one;  and  the  nice 
participates  in  Us  sin.  In  the  ideal 
picture  of  the  original  state  "  original  right- 
eousness "  is  not  a  "  superadded  gift,"  but  the  nat- 
ural perfection  of  man.  The  fall  resulted  in  tiie  cor- 
ruption of  human  nature,  which  is  propagated  in 
the  race.  Only  Zwingli  broke  radically  with  the 
Augustinian  doctrine.  Without  denying  that  Adam 
brought  universal  corruption  upon  humanity  he 
would  admit  guilt  only  where  the  inclination  to  evil 
is  appropriated  by  an  act  of  will.  Outside  of  this 
it  is  an  infirmity  or  disease.  The  Formula  of  Con- 
cord (q.v.)  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  spiritual  death  of  the  natural 
man.  Himian  cooperation  in  salvation,  or  syner- 
gism, is  wholly  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
somewhat  Manichean  Fladan  expressions  of  a  sub- 
stantial reality  of  original  sin  is  excluded  and  the 
idea  of  the  capability  of  juttitia  civUia  belonging 
to  universal  reason,  taught  by  Melanchthon,  is  ac- 
knowledged. The  older  Protestant  dogmatics  elabo- 
rated these  views  into  a  system,  taking  in  all  the 
Reconcilable  materials  of  tradition.  As  an  illumi- 
nated background  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  is  drawn  a 
broad  representation  of  the  excellence  of  the  orig- 
inal state,  which  was  of  the  highest  religious,  moral, 
and  natural  perfection.  The  fall  was  a  plunge  to 
fearful  depths,  to  be  explained  only  by  Satanic  de- 
ception. The  result  was  pride,  ambition,  and  inor- 
dinate desire.  The  sinful  act  subjects  man  to  divine 
disfavor.  He  becomes  guilty  and  worthy  oi  pim- 
ishment.  The  penalty  is  death,  i.e.,  physical  death 
and  spiritual  death  or  deprivation  of  the  original 
perfection,  which  is  damnation.  Original  sin  is  fun- 
damentally threefold;  inherited  sinftdness,  inherited 
guilt,  and  inherited  desert  of  punishment.  The 
descent  of  sin  and  its  consequences  from  Adam  uxx>n 
his  progeny  takes  place,  naturally  by  propagation 
as  well  as  legally  by  imputation.  To  escape  the 
harshness  of  the  latter  there  was  brought  forward 
the  imputatio  mediataf  according  to  which  the  de- 
scendants' own  sin  was  to  subject  them  to  this 
judgment  of  guilt  and  punishment.  This  device, 
however,  led  to  no  clear  results.  Adam  is  moral  as 
well  as  natural  head  of  the  race,  and  his  sin  is  justly 
imputed  to  all  (Quenstedt).  His  sin  becomes  that 
of  his  descendants  by  propagation  and  the  inherent 
original  sin  justifies  ^e  divine  imputation.  This 
parallelism  continued  only  so  long  as  the  distinction 
between  the  inherited  condition  and  the  personal 
act  was  not  drawn.  Where  sinfulness  did  not  arrive 
at  action,  as  in  deceased  unbaptized  infants,  the 
inconsistency  became  apparent.  As  manifest  in  the 
race,  original  sin  is  represented  as  blindness  of  rea- 
son, of  a  will  devoted  to  evil,  and  as  a  riotous  life 
of  impulse.  This  "  corrupt  state  "  is  the  fruitful 
soil  of  actual  sins.  Previous  to  their  conomissicm 
the  judgment  of  God  by  virtue  of  imputation  over- 
hangs humanity.  As  second  nature  this  state  is 
propagated,  forming  the  substratimi  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  life,  never  wholly  disappearing. 
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Baptism  removes  the  **  fonnal  guilt "  or  original  sin, 
but  not  the  desire  to  evil  or  cancupiacerUia,  This 
disposition  is  not  lost  until  the  departure  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.  In  degree  it  is  total  moral  in- 
ability, at  least  in  the  spiritual  sense. 

The  insuperable  difficulties  of  this  view  consist  in 
the  speculative  elements  which  are  to  be  comple- 
mented by  the  empirical  conception.    The  doctrine 

of  the  original  estate  makes  the  origin 

6.  Post-Ref-of  sin  inconceivable  and  is  an  inade- 

ormation    quate  support  for  its  determination; 

Views,      for  according  to  it  the  fall  appears  as 

a  transformation  prepared  by  nothing, 
which  threatens  the  continuity  of  person  and  the 
possibility  of  imputation.  The  relation  of  Adam 
to  his  descendants  is  now  of  an  individual  to  others, 
and  again  of  a  genus  to  its  members.  Sin,  guilt, 
and  punishment  are  inextricably  confused.  Most 
defiant  is  the  inconsistency  of  individual  responsi- 
bility with  the  summary  fate  of  the  race,  including 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Adam.  Safer  ground  is 
offered  by  psychological  and  religious-ethical  deter- 
minations, except  for  a  closer  distinction  of  the 
ethical  and  religious.  A  special  defect  is  the  over- 
sight of  sin  as  a  social  power.  In  considering  the 
relation  of  Adam  and  the  individual  that  of  man 
and  his  fellow  beings  is  overlooked.  Only  a 
powerful  ecdedastical  authority  could  keep  relig- 
ious reflection  in  those  grooves.  The  doctrine  of 
original  sin  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  prey 
for  the  Enlightenment  (q.v.),  after  the  example  of 
the  Arminians.  Kant  astoni^ied  the  rationalists  by 
discussing  a  "  radical  evil "  in  himian  nature,  a 
fundamental  inclination  to  evil,  rooted  in  will,  pre- 
ceding all  empirical  acts,  involving  guilt,  and  in- 
eradicable by  human  power.  True,  this  was  not 
original  sin,  as  Kant  rejected  historical  origin  and 
physical  inheritance  and  insisted  that  evil  was  in- 
explicable. With  Schleiermacher  sin  is  the  afflicting 
sense  of  impotence  in  the  consciousness  of  God.  It 
transcends  the  personal  life,  being  in  each  the  work 
of  all  and  in  all  the  work  of  each.  It  consists  in  the 
total  incapability  of  good.  Judged  by  the  highest 
t3rpe  of  humanity  realized  in  Christ,  it  is  a  dis- 
turbance of  nature;  in  view  of  salvation  to  come 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  involved  it  may  be 
taken  as  ordered  by  God  himself.  The  defect  of  this 
)  theory  is  the  neglect  of  the  ethical  standard,  and  of 
sin  as  a  transgression  of  will,  in  behalf  of  a  meta- 
physical bias,  threatening  to  make  of  sin  only  a  cer- 
tain necessaiy  moment  of  development.  This  idea 
is  distinctly  represented  by  Hegel.  Sin  is  the  in- 
evitable transition-point  of  the  finite  spirit  that 
emerges  from  the  conditioned  state  of  nature  to 
freedom.  Richard  Rothe  designates  the  object  of 
human  life  as  an  integral  part  of  a  speculative  plot 
of  a  worid  drama.  Matter  is  the  basis  of  the  earthly 
sphere;  it  is  created  by  God,  yet  his  opposite.  Man 
continues  God's  creation,  by  overcoming  with  pro- 
gressive spiritualization  the  material  inanity  present 
in  himself  as  sensuousness.  Sin  is  that  motive  of 
life  which  antagonizes  the  normal  development  by 
reverting  to  matter  or  nonentity.  Yet  not  the  de- 
termination of  man  by  selfish  and  sensuous  impulses 
constitutes  actual  sin  but  positive  assent  contrary 
to  the  moral  law;  not  the  natiural  egoism  but  ego- 


ism assumed  as  a  principle.  As  contradiction  of  the 
divine  cosmic  order  sin  obtains  religious  significance 
also  in  the  degrees  of  alienation  from  God  and 
inimical  opposition  to  him.  The  almost  antipodal 
results  are  reached  by  Julius  Mailer.  Sin  originates 
not  from  natural  conditions  but  from  the  self-de- 
termination of  the  creature.  Its  principle  is  selfish- 
ness, a  primary  life  tendency  based  on  freedom  using 
sense  as  a  medium  of  expression.  It  takes  its  de- 
parture from  a  primitive  extra-temporal  decision 
involving  the  character  of  freedom,  of  which  the 
fall  is  the  first  revelation.  The  theory  aims  to  pre- 
serve the  imiversality  of  sin  without  abridgment  of 
its  guilty  character,  but  only  succeeds  in  basing 
personal  responsibility  on  an  artificially  conceived 
presimiption  and  in  diverting  the  attention  from 
the  racial  unity  and  its  importance  for  the  life  of 
sin.  A.  Ritschl  lays  stress  upon  the  social  effect  of 
sin,  bringing  into  evidence  a  long-neglected  Biblical 
element.  The  kingdom  of  God  has  its  antithesis  in 
a  kingdom  of  sin,  in  which  every  sinful  individual 
is  actively  and  passively  involved,  receiving  and 
imparting  influences  of  evil.  He  properly  refers  for 
support  to  the  New-Testament  doctrine  of  the 
stumbling-block  {skandalan). 

The  assumption  of  a  primitive  state  of  perfection 
as  well  as  of  a  fall  permanently  affecting  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind  has  been  irremediably  shattered 
for  dogmatics  by  historical  and  ethical  criticism. 
The  account  of  Genesis  is  to  be  understood  as  didac- 
tic narrative  to  be  employed  as  illu- 
7.  Criticism  minated  by  other  Biblical  statements. 
of  the  The  original  state  is  the  condition  of 
Doctrine,  untested  irmocence,  and  Adam  is  the 
type  of  the  race  according  to  its  cre- 
ated disposition  and  its  empirical  demeanor.  His 
act  is  the  type  of  the  human  racial  sin,  which  in 
the  successive  generations  and  social  intercourse 
continues  progressively  so  far  as  it  is  not  counter- 
acted by  moral  forces.  Universality  of  sin  is  the 
presupposition  for  'the  need  of  universal  redemption 
and  the  imiversal  validity  of  the  work  of  Christ.  A 
truth  is  thus  stated  accessible  to  every  maturer  ex- 
perience and  attested  at  all  times  by  witnesses  un- 
biased by  dogma.  It  may  be  termed  original  sin; 
for,  although  an  ethical  quality  of  will,  and  as 
obstinacy  to  God  to  be  conceived  of  only  in  personal 
life,  yet  in  the  testimony  of  experience  it  becomes 
organic  disorder.  As  such  it  can  be  propagated. 
With  the  doctrine  of  the  heredity  of  acquired  char- 
acteristics modem  thought  is  more  apt  to  overesti- 
mate than  depreciate  heredity  and  thus  neglect  the 
guilty  character  of  sin.  The  idea  of  guilt  attaches 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  person  and  its 
presupposed  freedom.  The  history  of  the  doctrine 
shows  that  the  Christian  judgment  always  adhered 
to  two  points:  the  recognition  of  the  comprehensive 
racial  reality  of  sin,  and  the  personal  contingency 
of  guilt.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
coidd  never  satisfy  the  ethical  consideration.  Hence 
a  sharper  distinction  between  an  and  personal  guilt 
is  to  be  followed.  Sin  is  all  action'  against  the  norm 
of  the  divine  will,  irrespective  whether  this  contra- 
diction to  God's  will  is  known  or  willed  by  the  indi- 
vidual or  not.  Guilt  is  only  the  conscious  resistance 
to  this  norm  within  the  limits  and  powers  of  per- 
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sonal  life.  Thus  the  New  Testament  attests  that 
the  individual  is  not  accountable  for  the  sin  of  the 
race  as  such,  but  only  for  his  conscious  participa- 
tion of  the  same  (Luke  xii.  37;  Matt.  xxv.  42),  and 
forgiveness  is  not  of  original  sin,  but  individual  sins 
(Matt.  vi.  12,  ix.  2).  Guilt  is  always  individual. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  the  spiritual  maturity 
of  a  man  the  more  his  sin  has  become  his  guilt,  and 
the  further  his  influence  extends  the  more  the  sin 
of  the  commimity  establishes  his  personal  guilt. 
Likewise  the  traditional  view  of  eternal  danmation 
as  the  universal  punishment  of  sin  is  not  to  be 
maintained.  That  the  sin  of  man,  awakened  by 
divine  revelation  to  his  life  nussion,  is  at  the  same 
time  guilt  that  estranges  from  God  and  must  be  re- 
moved by  forgiveness  is  the  irrelinquishable  convic- 
tion of  every  Christian.  It  does  not  fdlow,  how- 
ever, that  the  punishment  must  be  absolute  and 
alike  for  all  sins.  Eternal  damnation  as  a  general 
punishment  of  original  tan  is  inadequate  to  God's 
ofiFended  righteousness.  The  New  Testament  sug- 
gests an  individualising  on  the  part  of  God's 
righteousness  (Bfatt.  xi.  24;  Rom.ii.  28qq.).  The 
Christian  faith  maintains,  (1)  without  forgiveness 
of  sins,  no  salvation;  (2)  every  one  that  persists  in 
imbelief  will  receive  just  punishment  in  proportion 
to  his  guilt  known  only  to  Crod.  Religiously  sin  is 
imbelief,  and  as  such  simply  godlessness,  admitting 
of  no  degrees;  ethically,  it  is  a  deviation  from  the 
moral  standard,  varying  in  extent,  princif^e,  and 
persistence.  God  judges  according  to  the  impartial 
standard  of  just  ethical  estimation.  Only  his  par- 
don follows  the  higher  norm  of  grace  not  con- 
ceivable on  the  principle  of  adequate  requital,  but 
immanent  in  him  in  the  total  idea  of  the  moral 
world  order. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  sin  offers  no  difficulties 
exclusively  in  the  light  of  punishable  sin.  The  basis 
of  this  is  in  the  conscious  practise  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  personal  creature.  More 
8.  Theoiy  difficult  is  the  inquuy  how  formal  hu- 
of  Sin.  man  freedom  acquired  a  content  con- 
tradicting the  divine  will.  Reference 
to  the  total  life  and  original  sin  only  defers  the  prob- 
lem. That  God  willed  sin  or  imposed  it  on  man 
through  his  nature  or  law  of  development  is  repul- 
sive to  Christian  judgment,  and  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  divine  judgment  of  sin.  Neither  is 
the  evil  will  creative,  but  limited  to  the  choice  of 
alternative  conduct.  Neither  could  an  extrarhu- 
man  power  contrary  to  God  possess  a  creative 
power  beside  him  to  originate  evil.  Attempts  at 
solution  in  this  direction  have  resulted  in  holding 
evil  to  be  the  mere  negation  of  the  good,  which  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  Christian  conscience.  The 
only  solution  remains  that  the  content  of  the  evil 
will  comes  from  God;  but  so  far  as  this  is  true  such 
content  is  not  yet  evil,  but  mere  imperfection.  This 
involves  not  only  the  sensuous  character  of  the  be- 
ginning of  himian  life,  but  also  the  naive  egoism 
which  obligates  man  to  self-preservation.  Both 
advance  to  the  valuation  of  spiritual  and  common 
good  in  the  course  of  ethical  development.  With 
this,  imperfection  is  transmuted  into  sin.  God  in- 
tends this  imperfection  to  be  removed  by  man's  own 
moral  self-determination;   man  wants  to  retain  it 


against  the  known  requirement  of  God.  Imperfec- 
tion becomes  sin  when  approved  and  asserted  by 
the  alienated  will  as  the  state  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  derivation  of  sin  does  not  contemplate  at 
the  same  time  establishing  the  basis  of  its  religious 
and  moral  judgment.  The  latter  approves  itsdf  by 
the  revealed  will  of  God;  the  former  may  be  at- 
tempted only  on  the  basis  of  coherent  reflection 
upon  the  facts  of  experience.  If  the  preceding  ex- 
planation should  lead  to  an  apology  for  sin,  it  were 
better  to  abandon  all  attempt  and  assert  the  incon- 
ceivability of  sin.  Paul  assumes  this  deduction  of 
sin;  the  Qiurch  in  its  teaching  abandoned  his  view 
by  exaggerating  the  original  state.  If  the  first  state 
was  one  of  innocency  and  imperfection,  then  the 
latter  became  sin  as  soon  as  the  human  wiH  refused 
the  divine  law  of  life  that  prescribed  conquest. 
That  it  refused  is  an  act  of  free  will  not  further  ex- 
plainable, yet  always  to  be  determined  as  avoidable. 

Christian  faith  can  neither  admit  that  God  caugw 

sin  as  such,  nor  can  it  escape  the  conviction  that 

he  is  eternally  aware  of  it  and  subjects  it  to  hk 

worid-dominion.   How  an  act  in  time  may  be  subject 

of  eternal  cognisance  is  inconceivable 

9.  The     to  finite  mind.    The  fact  itself  is  at- 

Courtof  tested  by  the  revelation  of  salvation 
Conscience;  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
Forgiveness,  account  of  sin.  How  God  permits  room 
for  sin  in  the  worid  is  to  be  seen  in  fact. 
The  judgment  of  sin  is  concomitant  with  its  unfcdd- 
ing  in  that  its  promised  success  proves  itself  as  de- 
ception and  its  expected  freedom  as  servitude. 
Servitude  is  punishment  for  the  sinful  deed.  The 
bondage  of  the  will,  however,  conssts  less  in  a 
confinement  of  the  field  of  its  activity  than  in  the 
contraction  of  its  horison  of  vision  and  in  the  de- 
terminism of  its  motives,  both  of  which  are  eharac- 
teristie  of  the  natural  man.  Many  other  evils  are 
attendant  penalties  of  sin  which  manifest  their  con- 
tradiction to  the  divine  order  and  may  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  personal  conscience  for  experience  and 
proof.  The  same  holds  true  of  Death  (q.v.).  A 
revealing  and  intensifying  judgment  of  sin  takes 
place  in  conscience,  wUch  reckons  it  as  guilt  to  the 
sinner;  this  happens  to  a  certain  extent  in  conse- 
quence of  the  moral  law,  and  more  extensively  in 
consequence  of  the  moral  message  of  divinely  sent 
prophets  (Rom.  v.  20).  That  God  consents  to  the 
unfolding  of  sin  and  sustains  humanity  in  spite  of  it 
receives  fuU  explanation  in  the  manifestation  of  his 
holy  love  for  human  redemption.  This  is  a  pro- 
gressive abolition  of  sin  proceeding  from  within  out^ 
ward.  Beginning  with  the  forgiveness  of  the  debt, 
it  continues  with  a  renewal  of  the  will,  and  culmi- 
nates in  the  removal  of  evil.  Such  a  redemption  must 
have  a  historical  act  of  God  as  its  starting-point, 
attesting  the  divine  disapproval  of  sin  as  well  as 
love  for  the  siimer.  The  Gospel  of  such  an  act  is 
essentially  one  of  forgiveness.  In  the  Vedas  and 
the  Babylonian  prayers  this  appears  rather  as  the 
removal  of  the  penal  consequences  than  the  restora- 
tion of  the  personal  fellowship  with  God,  as  in  the 
New  Testament  (Matt.  ix.  5-6;  Rom.  v.  2).  In  the 
forgiveness  of  sin;  the  interference  of  this  with  the 
central  relation  of  life  to  God  is  annulled,  hence 
within  the  conception  of  sin  there  is  no  wider  con- 
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trast  than  that  of  unfoigiven  and  foi^ven  sins. 
The  former  abolishes  life  in  the  highest  sense;  the 
latter  gives  it  anew.  This  contrast  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  classification  of  sin  as  pardonable  and 
unpardonable;  such  as  sins  of  oversight  and  re- 
bellion in  the  Old  Testament,  and  venial  and  mortal 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  [The  Roman  Cath- 
olic distinction  between  mortal  (or  deadly)  sin  and 
venial  sin  is  that  the  former  deprives  the  sinner  of 
habitual  grace  and  of  spiritual  life,  while  venial  sin 
does  not.  The  names  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  will 
effectually  illustrate  their  character:  pride,  covet- 
ousness,  lust,  anger,  envy,  gluttony,  and  sloth; 
and  it  is  readily  apparent  that  these  sins,  deliber- 
ately persisted  in,  will  drive  from  the  soul  all  state 
of  grace.  But  if  such  deliberation  is  lacking,  or  if 
the  sin  be  committed  through  an  ignorance  which 
the  sinner  has  no  means  of  avoiding,  or  if,  again, 
the  matter  of  the  sin  be  of  a  less  grave  nature,  then 
the  sin  committed  is  venial,  i.e.,  '*  the  all-just  and 
all-holy  God  does  not  see  in  it  such  depravity  as 
deserves  to  be  punished  by  eternal  torment " 
(Hunter,  OuUinea  of  Dogmatic  Thedogyf  3d  ed.,  iii. 
40,  New  York,  n.d.).  It  is,  however,  not  always 
possible  for  man  to  know  whether  a  given  unlawful 
act  is  reaUy  sin,  or  whether,  if  sin,  it  is  mortal  or 
venial;  this  can  certainly  be  known  only  by  God; 
aU  that  man  can  do  is  to  have  a  more  or  less  con- 
fident judgment  in  the  matter.  Venial  sin  does  not 
cause  even  partial  loss  of  habitual  grace,  since,  if 
that  were  so,  venial  sin  multiplied  would  amount  to 
mortal  sin,  which  is  a  contradiction.  At  the  same 
time,  venial  sin  hinders  the  operation  of  actual 
g^ace  (i.e.,  grace  which  is  the  result  of  distinct  di- 
vine acts).  By  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  xiv.,  cap.  5)  it  is  obligatory  to  confess  all 
mortal  sins;  it  is  not  absolutdy  required  to  confess 
venial  sins,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  best  to  do 
so.]  But  the  correctness  of  these  distinctions  is 
questionable.  Both  betray  a  confusion  of  legalistic 
and  religious-ethical  standards.  Also  the  opinion 
of  A.  Ritschl  that  pardonable  sins  are  sins  of  igno- 
rance raises  doubts.  In  accordance  with  the  New 
Testament  pardon  is  to  be  attributed  purely  to 
God's  unlimited  grace,  Christ's  atoning  work,  and 
man's  contrite  faith,  and  not  conditioned  by  the 
minor  importance  of  a  certain  category  of  sins. 
The  impardonable  sin  (Matt.  xii.  31-32)  is  one  that, 
as  obstinate  rejection  and  contemptuous  debase- 
ment of  the  recognised  tmth,  bars  the  return  to  re- 
pentance and  faith.  As  paidon  effects  access  to 
God,  it  translates  into  the  kingdom  where  the  divine 
wUl  is  supreme.  This  involves  the  renewed  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  life  tendency,  described  by 
Paul  as  the  becoming  of  a  "  new  creature  "  (II  Cor. 
V.  17)  and  by  church  doctrine  as  Regeneration 
(q.v.)  or,  with  special  emphasis  on  moral  change, 
as  Sanctification  (q.v.).  In  the  former  sin  does  not 
disappear  instantaneously  and  permanently  (Rom. 
vi.  12  sqq.;  Phil.  iii.  12;  I  John  i.  8,  ii.  2);  yet  it 
is  in  a  vanishing  process  and  no  longer  capable  of 
striking  fresh  root,  the  obverse  side  of  which  is 
cleaving  to  God  through  Christ,  the  unremittent 
battle  against  the  remams  of  sin,  and  the  practise 
of  perfection.  Like  the  individual,  the  Church  may 
p,iy^iimp  a  purifying  process  against  the  ccnnmon  evil 


resident  in  itself,  and  the  more  its  eneigies  are 
rallied  to  its  great  ideab  of  the  new  life  the  further 
is  its  purification  enhanced.  (O.  Kirn.) 

Bibuographt:  For  expositions  of  the  Soriptural  doctrine 
of  sin  the  reader  is  referred  fint  of  all  to  the  works  cited 
in  and  under  Bibucal  Thxologt,  particularly  those  by 
SchultSf  Beysohlag,  Oehler,  Duhm,  Sxnend,  Schlottmann, 
Noack,  Duff,  Piepenbring,  Dillmann,  Holtsmann,  Stevens, 
Gould,  Estes,  and  Bovon.  Consult  further:  J.  Taylor, 
TKe  Scripture  Doctrine  of  OrigifuU  Sin,  London.  1738,  4th 
ed.,  Newcastle,  1845;  L.  Emesti,  Vom  Urapruno  der 
SUnde  nach  patdinitehem  Lehrgehali,  Q6ttingen,  1855-62; 
Q.  M.  Straffen,  Sin  cu  ui  forth  in  Holy  Seripttarc,  London, 
1875;  E.  M^nfigos,  Le  PicM  et  la  redemption  d^aprie  St, 
Paul,  Paris,  1882;  L.  Lemme,  Die  Siknde  wider  den  heUioen 
Oeiat,  Breslau,  1883;  J.  S.  Gandlish,  The  Biblical  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  Edinburgh,  1893;  J.  K6berie,  SUnde  und  Onade  im 
rdiaideen  Leben  dee  Volke  lerad,  Munich,  1905;  W. 
Staerk,  SUnde  und  Onade  nach  der  VoreteUung  dee  OUeren 
Judentume,  TQbingen,  1905;  F.  Bennewits,  Die  SUnde  im 
alten  lerael,  Leipsio,  1907  (1906);  DB,  iv.  528-^6;  DCO, 
iL  630-635. 

As  a  subject  in  vystematic  divinity  sin  is  treated  by  all 
'the  great  dogmaticians,  and  discussions  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  works  named  in  and  under  Dooma,  DoaMATXcs. 
Special  works  which  may  be  cited  from  the  laige  litera- 
ture on  the  topic  are:  A.  Burgess,  A  Treatiee  of  Original 
Sin,  London,  1658;  Q.  Tomline,  Refutation  of  Calviniem; 
in  which  the  Doctrinee  of  Original  Sin,  Orace  .  .  .  are  ex- 
plained,  London,  1811;  G.  Payne,  The  Doctrine  of  Orig- 
inal Sin;  or,  native  State  and  Character  of  Man  unfolded, 
London,  1845;  M.  P.  Squier,  The  Problem  Solved;  or.  Sin 
not  of  God,  New  York.  1855;  E.  Girard,  Lehre  von  der 
Sonde,  Strasburg,  1861;  J.  M  Oiler,  Die  ehrietliche  Lehre 
von  der  SUnde,  2  vols.,  5th  ed..  Breslau,  1867,  Eng. 
transl..  The  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Sin,  2  vols.,  Edmbursh, 
1868;  E.  Naville,  Le  Problhne  du  mat,  Paris.  1868.  Eng. 
transl..  The  Problem  ofEvQ,  Edinburgh,  1871 ;  J.  B.  Brown, 
The  Divine  Myeteriee:  the  divine  Treatment  of  Sin,  and 
the  divine  Myetery  of  Peace,  London  and  New  York,  1869; 
W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Theological  Bseaye,  pp.  211-264,  New 
York.  1877;  J.  Tulloch,  T\e  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
Edinbuigh.  1877;  G.  Heinrici.  Die  SUnde  nach  Weeen  und 
Uraprvng,  Frankfort,  1878;  G.  P.  Fisher,  Diecueeione  in 
Hielory  and  Theology,  New  York,  1880;  A.  Ritschl,  Recht- 
fertigvng  und  Veredhnung,  vol.  iii.,  40-43,  2d  ed.,  Bonn, 
1882-^;  R.  W.  Landis,  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ae  Re- 
ceived and  Taught  by  the  Churchee  of  the  Reformation,  Rich- 
mond.  1885;  M.  Dix,  The  Seven  Deadly  Sine,  New  York, 
1888;  S.  Kierkegaard,  Zur  Paychologie  der  SUnde,  Leipsic; 
1890;  J.  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  pp.  450- 
461,  London,  1890;  D.  Graoey,  Sin  and  the  Unfolding  of 
Salvation,  London,  1894;  R.  Harris.  /•  Sin  a  Neceeeity, 
London,  1896;  R.  C.  Homer,  Original  and  Inbred  Sin, 
Ottawa.  1896;  C.  Clemen.  Die  ehrietliche  Lehre  von  der 
SUnde,  Gdttingen.  1897;  J.  Royoe.  Studiee  of  Good  and 
EvU,  New  York,  1898;  E.  W.  Cook.  The  Origin  of  Sin  and 
iU  Relationa  to  God,  ib..  1899;  F.  R.  Tennant.  Origin  and 
Propagation  of  Sin,  London.  1902.  2d  ed.,  1906;  idem.  The 
Soureee  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  ib. 
1903;  J.  Tunnel,  Hiet.  du  dogme  du  pSchS  originel,  Macon, 
1904;  J.  N.  Espenberger.  Die  Elemente  der  ErbeUnde  nach 
Auguetin,  Mains.  1905;  N.  R.  Wood.  The  Witneee  of  Sin, 
New  York,  1905;  H.  V.  S.  Eck,  Sin,  New  York,  1907;  N.W. 
Stroup,  The  Fact  of  Sin  Viewed  Hietorically  and  Doctrinally, 
Cincinnati.  1908;  H.  Windisch,  Taufe  und  SUnde  im  att- 
eetenChrielentumbieaufOriginee.  Ein BeHrag eur altehriat- 
lichen  DogmengeeehiehU,  Tflbingen.  1908;  M.  L.  Burton. 
The  Problem  of  EvU:  a  Critieiem  of  the  Auguetinian  Pc^ 
of  View,  Chicago,  1909;  J.  H.  Busch.  Dae  Weeen  der  Erb- 
eUnde  nach  Bellarmin  und  Suaree,  Eine  dogmengeachieht- 
liehe  Studie,  Padeibom,  1909;  W.  D.  Hyde.  Sin  and  iU 
Forgiveneea.  Boston.  1909;  W.  E.  Orchard.  Modem  The- 
oriea  of  Sin,  London,  1909;  F.  J.  HaU,  Evolution  and  the 
FaU,  New  York,  1910;  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire,  faao. 
ri.  7-16. 


SIH:  The  name  of  a  place  in  Egypt  named  in 
Ezek.  XXX.  14-16.  Trouble  has  been  caused  for 
exegetes  and  investigators  by  what  is  clearly  a 
wrong  arrangement  of  the  verses;  a  correct  division 
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shows  four  pain  of  names,  thus:  Pathros  and  Zoan; 
No  and  Sin;  No  and  Sin;  No  and  Noph.  Of  these 
pairs  the  first  always  belongs  to  Upper  Egypt,  the 
second  to  Lower  Egypt.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  accepted  Hebrew  text,  which  is  to  be  preferred, 
the  correct  view  is,  that  Sin  is  a  place  in  Lower 
Egypt,  Ebers'  surmise  that  it  was  in  Upper  Egypt 
because  it  appears  to  derive  from  the  ancient  Sun, 
which  resembles  the  Greek  Syene,  ovedooks  the  fact 
that  this  place  existed  in  Hebrew  times,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Esekiel  as  Seveneh  (xxx.  6).  The  Zoan 
that  bears  a  relation  to  Sin  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14-16,  was 
probably  known  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of 
Rameses  (Gen.  xlviL  11).  The  Sin  of  Esekiel  is 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Lower  Egypt,  being  twice  paralleled  with  Thebes 
(No) ;  it  could  not  therefore  have  been  an  unimpor- 
tant pkce  in  the  east  of  Lower  Egsrpt  (contrary  to 
W.  M.  Mailer,  EB,  iv.  4629).  As  "  the  fortress  of 
Egypt"  however,  it  protected  during  the  course  of 
histoiy  the  town  of  Pelusium,  which  lay  on  the  east 
ann  cl  the  Nile.  To  the  east  of  this  town  a  hi^ 
boundaiy  wall  was  erected  (Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  67) 
and  the  town  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty 
stadia  long.  The  armies  of  invasion  from  the  East 
could  not  Ignore  this  arsenal  and  key  to  Egypt.  As 
in  strategic  importance,  so  also  in  general  signifi- 
cance Sin  and  Pelusium  may  be  identical,  as  when 
Strabo  alludes  to  the  marshy  surroundings  of  the 
town  as  Pelusium.  But  what  was  Sin-Pelusium 
called  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  7  Brugsch,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Dictionnaire  giographique,  accepted 
the  view  of  DOmichen,  the  noted  EQrptologist,  in  his 
GescMchU  des  alien  AegypUns  (pp.  74,  263,  1878), 
according  to  which  the  capital  of  the  nineteenlli 
province  of  Lower  Egypt  was  Am,  named  after  the 
two  eyebrows  of  Osiris,  which  were  preserved  as 
sacred  relics  in  the  temple  of  the  town.  W.  M. 
MttUer  calls  it  Ame{i\  "  Prince  of  Lower  Egypt" 
{EB,  iv.  4628).  In  ancient  EJgyptian  the  word  am 
(Ck)ptic,  ome)  signifies  morass.  Whether  the  ancient 
Egjrptians,  who  loved  to  play  on  words,  placed  a 
double  meaning  on  the  word  "  Am,"  the  "  town  of 
the  two  eyebrows,"  is  uncertain;  there  was  a  temp- 
tation to  play  on  the  word  as  the  city  was  sur- 
rounded by  marshes.  At  the  present  day,  an  ancient 
ruined  castle,  northwest  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pelu- 
sium, is  called  Tin^  ("  clay,"  or  "  mud  "),  an  evi- 
dence that  Sin  was  an  appellation  of  Pelusium. 

(E.  KOnig.) 
According  to  the  best  recent  conclusions  in  Egypt- 
ology Sin  is  either  an  unknown  city  or  (more  prob- 
ably) is  to  be  identified  with  the  Seveneh  of  Esek. 
xxix.  10,  xxx.  6  (R.  v.).  J.  F.  M. 

Bibuoorapht:  Coiuult  the  oommentarieB  on  Eiekiel  by 
Smend,  Leipno.  1880;  Orelli,  Munich,  1896;  Bertholet, 
TQbingen,  1897;  KmetaNhmar,  G6ttmgen,  1900;  Q. 
Jahn.  Leipsie,  1906;  C.  H.  ComiU,  Da»  Bueh  dea  PropheUn 
Buchid,  ib.  1886;   and  the  arUoleB  in  the  Bible  diotion- 


SIN,    DESERT   OF.    See  Wandering  in  the 
Desert. 

Sm  0FFERIN6&    See  Sacrifice. 

SmAI,  soi'noi  or  sai'na-ai:     The  mountain  oh 
which,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  Moses  gave  the 


greater  part  of  the  Law  to  the  Israelites;  identified 
for  a  millennium  and  a  half  with  a  peak  of  the  range 
which  forms  the  center  of  the  peninsula  of  ^nai, 
between  the  two  northern  arms  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  range  in  question  consists  of  Jabal  al-Dair 
(6,472  ft.),  Jabal  Musa  (7,363  ft.),  and 

Topogxmphy  Jabal  Katarin  (8,536  ft.),  but  it  is  ez- 
of  the      tremely  difficult  of  access,  being  off  all 

Tnditioiud  the  main  routes,  and  surrounded  by 
Sinai  barren  wastes,  especially  to  the  north. 
The  central  group  of  these  mountains 
is  bounded  by  valleys  on  three  sides,  but  continues 
without  deep  indentation  on  the  south.  Jabal  al- 
Dair  throws  out  a  triangular  spur  toward  the  north 
and  is  boimded  on  the  east  by  the  Wadi  al-Sadad, 
called  Wadi  al-Saba'iyah  further  south.  On  the 
northwest  of  Jabal  al-Dair  is  the  Wadi  al-8haikh, 
which  turns  northward;  and  on  the  southwest  is 
the  short  Wadi  al-Dair,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
caDed  Wadi  Shu'aib  ("  VaUey  of  Jethro "),  and 
which  debouches  into  the  Wadi  al-Shaikh.  The 
other  side  of  the  Wadi  al-Dair  is  enclosed  by  the  de- 
clivities of  the  second  lofty  peak,  the  southeast  sum- 
mit of  which  is  called  Jabal  Musa  ("  the  Mountain 
of  Moses ")»  &°d  the  northwest  summit  Ras  al- 
Ztd^  ("  Mountain  of  the  Willow  ";  6,540  ft.),  the 
northwest  slopes  of  the  latter  running  parallel  with 
those  of  Jabal  al-Dair  to  the  Wadi  al-Shaikh,  which 
continues  to  the  southwest  to  the  steep  Wadi  al- 
Laja,  which  soon  turns  to  the  southeast  and  leads 
to  the  abandoned  Dair  al-Arba'in  ("  Monastery  of 
the  Forty  [martyrs  slain  by  the  Mohammedans] "). 
South  of  Jabal  Musa  and  the  monasteiy  rises  Jabal 
Katarin,  the  highest  peak  of  the  whole  group,  the 
foothills  of  whidh  connect  with  Jabal  Musa.  On  the 
northeast  slope  of  the  latter  mountain  is  the  Mon- 
asteiy of  St.  Catharine,  behind  the  apee  of  the  church 
of  which  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  which 
is  honored  by  the  removal  of  the  shoes  of  all  who 
enter  (cf.  Ex.  iii.  5).  The  summit  of  Jabal  Musa 
may  be  reached  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Uie 
Monasteiy  of  St.  Catherine.  On  the  way  a  little 
spring  is  passed  where  Moses  is  said  to  have  tended 
Jethro's  flock  (Ex.  ii.  15  sqq.);  at  a  height  of  6,900 
feet  is  the  small  chapel  of  Elijah  (cf.  I  Kings  xix. 
11  sqq.);  and  on  the  summit  are  another  chapel 
and  a  small  mosque,  beside  which  are  the  ruins  of 
a  church.  [Beneath  this  mosque  is  a  grotto,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  in  which  Moses  stood  when  Yah- 
weh  passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22).]  The  other  summit 
is  hard  to  climb.  It  takes  its  name,  Ras  al-^af^af, 
from  a  willow  (Arab,  xafzaf)  from  the  wood  of  which 
Moses  is  supposed  to  have  cut  his  miraculous  rod 
(Ex.  iv.  2).  On  the  road  which  passes  through  the 
Wadi  al-Dair  into  the  Wadi  al-Laja  and  past  the 
Dair  al-Arba'in,  is  the  Qajar  Musa  ("  Rock  of 
Moses  "),  a  block  of  reddish-brown  granite  about 
eleven  feet  nine  inches  high,  identified  with  that 
from  which  Moses  brought  the  water  (Num.  xx.  8 
sqq.),  and  this  water  is  said  to  have  returned  here 
after  having  accompanied  the  CMdren  of  Israel  in 
their  wanderings  (cf.  I  Cor.  x.  4).  Near  the  junction 
of  the  Wadi  al-Laja,  Wadi  al-Dair,  and  Wadi  al- 
Shaikh  is  the  traditional  spot  where  the  earth  swal- 
lowed up  Korah  and  his  followers  (Num.  xvi.),  while 
a  small  hole  in  the  rock  is  shown  as  the  mold  o^  the 
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golden  calf  (Ex.  xzxii.).  The  plain  of  Wadi  al- 
Rajt^a,  northwest  of  the  junction  of  the  three  wadis 
just  mentioned,  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  camping- 
place  of  the  Children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  2,  17). 

According  to  tradition,  Jabal  Musa  is  Uie  moun- 
tain where  Yahweh  first  revealed  himself  to  Moses 
(Ex.  iii.),  where  he  descended  with  fire  and  cloud 
and  gave  the  Decalogue  (Ex.  xix.,  xx.;  Deut.  v.), 
and  where  Moses  abode  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
(Ex.  xxiv.  18;  Deut.  ix.  9).  If  the  arid  Wadi  al- 
Ra^  be  taken  as  the  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Ras  al-2^f  ^  would  be  Sinai,  since 
Attempted  the  peaks  of  Jabal  Musa  are  invisible 
Identifica-  from  Wadi  al-Ratia  (cf.  Ex.  xix.  17, 
tioaa  in  the  xxiv.  17).  Since,  however,  the  craggy 
Sinaitic  and  perilous  sununit  of  Has  al-^^ 
Peninsula,  would  be  ill-adapted  for  the  sojourn 
of  Moses  with  Yahweh,  it  was  assumed 
that  Jabal  Musa  was  Sinai.  This  theoiy  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  place  of  assembly  of  £}x.  xix. 
17  was  the  Wadi  al-Saba'iyah,  which  bounds  Jsbal 
Musa  on  the  east;  but  this  stony,  arid,  and  narrow 
valley  does  not  fit  the  topography  required  by  the 
Bible.  Sinai  has  also  been  identified  with  Jabal 
Sarbal  (6,730  ft.),  south  of  the  Wadi  Firan.  This 
portion  of  the  peninsula  was  evidently  once  densely 
populated;  the  city  of  Pharan  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (V.,  xvii.  3);  and  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century  and  of  an  archbishop 
in  the  fifth  century,  until,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
the  orthodox  monks  removed  from  Jabal  Sarbal  to 
Jabal  Musa.  This  identification  is,  however,  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  statement  of  the  "  Pilgrim- 
age "  of  Silvia  of  Aquitsine  that  Faran  was  thirty- 
five  (Roman)  miles  from  the  "  mount  of  God,"  a 
distance  which  agrees  with  that  between  the  oasis 
of  Firan  and  the  Sinaitic  monasteiy,  but  is  several 
times  too  laige  for  that  between  the  oasis  and  Jabal 
Sarbal.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the 
days  of  Silvia  (about  385)  Sinai  was  identified  with 
Jabal  Musa,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Ras  al- 
jfeSzAi  was  held  to  represent  Horeb. 

Tlie  Old  Testament  gives  two  different  names  to 
the  "  mount  of  God,"  Sinai  and  Horeb;  and,  while 
it  was  formeriy  held  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  region,  and  that  Sinai  was  the  name  of 
the  specific  mountain,  it  is  now  maintained  that 
Horeb  is  peculiar  to  E  and  D,  and  Sinai 
Critical  to  J  and  P.  Two  possibilities  thus  arise. 
View.  either  that,  like  Hermon  (q.v.),  the 
same  mountain  had  two  names,  or  that 
the  sources  reaOy  designate  two  different  places.  The 
location  of  Horeb  seems  to  be  best  indicated  by 
Deuteronomy,  which  indicates  (i.  2)  that  the  moun- 
tain was  west  of  Kadesh-bamea,  and  also  states 
(i.  6-7,  19-20)  that  the  Israelites  went  from  Horeb 
to  Kadesh-bamea  *'  through  all  that  great  and  ter- 
rible wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the 
mountain  of  the  Amorites."  In  £}x.  iv.  27,  Aaron 
goes  from  Egsrpt  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses, 
whom  he  finds  at  "  the  mount  of  Grod,"  or  Horeb 
(cf.  Ex.  iii.  1),  which  would  thus  again  seem  to  be 
located  on  the  road  running  from  Egypt  eastward 
to  Kadesh-bamea.  J  gives  the  name  Sinai  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Yahweh  spoke  with  Moses  (Ex. 
xix.  11,  18,  20,  23,  xxxiv.  4),  while  P  (Num.  x.  12) 


locates  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (q.v.)  near  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  which  obviously  derived  its  name 
from  Mount  Sinai  and  is  often  mentioned  (Ex.  xix. 
1;  Num.  i.  1, 19,  iii.  4,  etc.).  This  would  apparently 
locate  Sinai  not  far  from  Kadesh-bamea,  in  the 
desert  lying  north  of  the  peninsula  proper.  The 
Song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  4-5)  states  that  Yah- 
weh rose  up  from  Sinai  to  help  the  Israelites  against 
the  Canaanites,  and  that  he  came  from  Seir  and  the 
*^  field  of  Edom."  Since,  however,  Sinai  can  not  be 
sought  in  Edom,  Seir  and  the  *^  field  of  Edom  " 
must  designate  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan 
or  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Amorites.  This 
is  home  out  by  Deut.  xxxiii.  2-3,  where  Sinai  is 
paralleled  by  Seir  and  Paran,  while  the  goal  was 
Kadeshrbamea  (reading  Kadhesh  for  kodhesh),  these 
places  all  pointing  to  the  southem  boundary  of 
Canaan  toward  Edom.  These  passages,  therefore, 
like  Hab.  iii.  3,  locate  Sinai  in  the  southem  (or 
rather  southeastern)  vicinity  of  Kadesh-bamea;  but 
while  this  nuiy  easily  be  reconciled  with  P,  J  and, 
still  more  deariy,  E  and  D  refer  to  the  westem 
neighborhood  of  Kadesh-bamea.  If  the  Sinai  of  J 
be  identified  with  the  Sinai  of  Judges  v.  4-5,  and 
if  the  "  three  days'  journey  into  the  wildemess  "  of 
Ex.  iii.  18,  V.  3,  viii.  27,  be  taken  as  having  Sinai 
as  the  goal,  the  real  distance  must  have  been  much 
minimized  (cf.  the  daily  marches  recorded  in  Num. 
xxi.  12-20);  but  if  these  days'  joumeys  be  taken 
strictly,  the  statements  of  J,  E,  and  D  practically 
coincide  and  indicate  that  Sinai  and  Horeb  were  two 
names  of  the  same  mountain,  or  at  least  designated 
two  mountains  close  together.  Judges  iv.  4-5  in- 
dubitably locates  Sinai  further  east  than  is  implied 
by  any  combination  of  the  statements  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  Old  Testament  thus  gives  divergent 
data  regarding  the  location  of  the  moimtain  on 
which  the  Law  was  given;  but  while  it  would  seem 
that  Judges  v.  4-5  best  represents  actual  tradition, 
the  region  is  stiU  too  imperfectly  explored  to  permit 
of  identification  of  Sinai.  The  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  identify  Sinai  with  Jabal  Baighir,  or 
Jabal  al-Nur,  four  or  five  hours  northeast  of  'Alibaba; 
and  others,  on  account  of  the  association  of  Moses 
with  Midian  (Ex.  ii.  15,  22,  iii.  1),  have  located 
Sinai  in  Midian  (q.v.),  southeast  of  Edom.  This 
theoiy  is,  however,  irreconcilable  with  Judges  v. 
4-5.  The  hypothesis  has  likewise  been  advanced 
that  the  theophany  recorded  in  Ex.  16,  18;  Deut. 
iv.  11,  ix.  15  indicates  that  Sinai  was  regarded  as  a 
volcano,  so  that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  extinct  craters  of  northwestem 
Arabia,  southeast  of  Midian,  in  the  region  between 
Tabuk  and  Mecca.  While  some  of  the  volcanoes  in 
the  Hauran,  east  of  Damascus,  may  have  been  active 
within  historic  times,  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with  them,  nor 
do  the  data  of  the  Old  Testament  necessitate  such 
a  hsnpothesis.  (H.  Guthe.) 

Bibuoobapht:  C.  W.  Wibon  and  H.  S.  Palmer,  Ordnanes 
Survey  of  the  Penintida  of  Sinai,  6  vols.,  Southampton, 
1809-72;  C.  R.  Lepsius,  Reiee  von  Theben  naeh  der  HaSb- 
ined  Sinai,  Beriin,  1846,  Eng.  tranal.,  A  Tour  from 
Thebea  to  the  Penineula  of  Sinai,  London,  1846;  idem, 
Briefe  aua  AegyP^tn,  Aethiopien,  und  der  HaJbined  dee 
Sinai,  Berlin,  1852,  Eng.  transl.,  Lettera  from  Bgyp^ 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Penineula  of  Sinai,  London,  1863;   J. 
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HMnfltoD.  Sinai,  the  Hediat,  and  Sotdan,  haadoa,  1857; 
W.  H.  Bartlett,  Forty  Days  in  the  Deeert  on  the  Track  of 
the  Itnulitee,  Londoa,  new  ed.,  1807;  E.  H.  Palmer.  The 
Deeeri  of  the  Exodus,  2  vols.,  London.  1871;  C.  Beke,  Die- 
eoveriee  of  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  of  Midian,  London.  1878; 
8.  C.  BorUett,  From  Egypt  to  Paleetine  through  Sinai,  the 
Witdemeee,  and  the  South  Country,  New  York,  1870;  R.  F. 
Burton,  The  Land  of  Midian  Revieited,  i.  144  sqq.,  236- 
236.  London,  1870;  Q.  Eben,  Dureh  Goeen  eum  Sinai, 
Leipsic,  1881;  A.  P.  Stanley.  Sinai  and  PaUatine  in  Con- 
nection with  their  Hiatory,  new  ed..  New  York,  1883; 
O.  Eberi  and  H.  Quthe.  PalAatina  in  Bild  und  WoH,  u. 
266  eqq..  Stuttcart.  1884;  £.  Hull.  Mount  Seir,  Sinai, 
and  Weatem  Paleetine,  London,  1886;  H.  8.  Palmer.  Sinai, 
from  the  Fourth  Egyptian  Dynaety,  London,  1802;  R.  L. 
Benaly,  Our  Journey  to  Sinai,  London,  1806;  A.  Freiherr 
von  Gall,  AlHeraditieche  KuiteUUten,  pp.  1  eqq.,  QieeMn, 
1808;  W.  H.  Hume,  Rift  Vatteye  and  Geology  of  Eaalem 
Sinai,  London,  1001;  E.  Meyer,  in  SBA,  xjod  (1006),  640 
■qq.;  idem.  Die  laraditen  und  ihre  NaehbaretAmme,  pp. 
67  sqq..  Halle.  1006;  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Reeearehee  in  Sinai, 
New  York,  1006;  E.  Hornby,  Sinai  and  Petra,  London, 
1007;  Robinaon,  Reeearehee,  i.  00  aqq.,  110  aqq.,  140, 168, 
176-177;  DB,  iv.  636-638;  EB,  iv.  4620-43;  JE,  zL  381- 
883. 

SINAITA.    See  Johannes  Cliiiacus. 

SaCLATR,  WILLLIAM  MACDONALD:  Church 
of  England;  b.  at  Leeds  June  3,  1850.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Balliol  Ck>Uege,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1873),  and 
after  being  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1874  was 
successively  curate  of  Tortworth,  Gloucestershire 
(1874-75),  assistant  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel, 
London,  and  evening  lecturer  in  logic  at  King's 
College,  London  (1875-76),  and  vicar  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Westminster  (1880-89),  besides  being  chap- 
lain to  the  bishop  of  London  (1877-83),  assistant 
examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Jackson  of  London 
(1883-85),  examining  chaplidn  to  Bishop  Temple 
of  London  (1885-07)  and  Bishop  (>eighton  of  the 
same  diocese  (1897-1001),  honorary  chaplain  to 
the  queen  (1880-05)  and  chaplain  in  ordinary 
(1805-1001),  honorary  chaplain  to  King  Edward 
after  1001,  grand  chaplain  of  England  after  1804, 
and  chaplain  to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
after  1000.  Since  1880  he  has  been  archdeacon  of 
London  and  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  has  written, 
in  addition  to  several  volumes  of  sermons,  Ths 
Paalma,  the  AuthorUed  Vernon  in  the  Original 
Rhythm  (London,  1870);  Commeniary  <m  the  Epia- 
Ues  of  St  John  (1880);  Lessons  on  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John  (1886);  The  Christianas  Influence  (1802); 
Christ  and  our  Times  (1803);  Words  to  the  LaUy  on 
Subjects  of  Ecclesiastical  Controversy  (1805);  Lead- 
ers of  Thought  in  the  English  Church  (1806);  Points 
at  Issue  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  (1806);  The  Churches  of  the  East 
(1808);  and  Memorials  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(1000). 

SINECURE  {sine  eura)i  A  prebend  whose  enjoy- 
ment is  not  boimd  by  services  rendered,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  distinguished  from  simple  "  Benefice  " 
(q.v.),  to  which  certain  duties  are  attached,  and 
from  "  cure,"  or  the  charge  of  souls.  But  where  the 
incumbent  of  a  benefice  has  authorisation  to  sojourn 
at  a  distance  from  his  place  of  office  and  to  have  his 
office  discharged  by  a  vicar,  his  benefice  becomes  a 
sinecure.  WhUe  sinecures  occur  but  seldom  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  still  frequently 
appear  in  the  Evangelical  Cihurch  (of  Glermany). 
Tliis  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  although  in  con- 


sequence of  the  Reformation  foundations  and 
cloisters  were  usually  abolished  and  their  properties 
applied  in  behalf  of  churches  and  schools  or  incor- 
porated in  the  exchequer  of  the  State,  yet  certain 
cloistral  and  endowed  positions  were  perpetuated, 
and  the  Protestant  endowment  and  doistral  pre- 
bends became  sinecures  which  ceased  to  have  any 
real  ecclesiastical  affinity. 

But  far  more  numerous  than  in  CSermany  are  the 
court,  state,  and  church  positions  that  are  sine- 
cures in  England  [these  being  often  used  as  roeaiis 
for  the  advancement  of  learning  by  being,  given  to 
scholars  engaged  in  special  tasks  or  investigations]. 

(E.  Sehung.) 

SniOER,  ISIDORE:  Austro-American  Jewish 
editor;  b.  at  Weisskirchen  (160  m.  s.e.  kA  Prague), 
Moravia,  Nov.  10,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  (Ph.D.,  Vienna, 
1884),  and  after  founding,  editing,  and  publishing  the 
AUgemeins  Osterreichische  LUeraturseitung  (Vienna) 
from  1884  to  1887,  accepted  the  post  of  secretaiy 
and  librarian  to  Count  Alexandre  Foucher  de  Careil, 
late  French  ambassador  at  Vienna.  Going  to  Paris 
with  the  count,  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  press  bureau  of  the  French  Foreign  Office.  In 
1804-05,  after  residing  for  a  time  at  Rome,  he 
founded  and  edited  at  Paris  La  Vraie  Parole  to 
counteract  Edouard  Drumont's  anti-Semitic  La 
Libre  Parole.  In  1805  he  left  Paris  for  the  United 
States  to  publish  The  Encydopedia  of  the  History 
and  Menial  Evolution  of  the  Jewitk  Race,  which  be- 
came The  Jewish  Encydopedia  (12  vols..  New  Yoik, 
1001-05),  of  which  he  was  managing  editor.  He 
has  written  Berlin,  Wien  und  der  Antisemitismru 
(Vienna,  1882);  PresseundJudentum{lSS2);  SoUen 
die  Juden  Christen  werdenf  {18S^);  Brief e  beriihmScr 
chrisUicher  Zeitgenossen  iiber  die  Judenfrage  (1885); 
Avf  dem  Grabs  meiner  Mutter  (Prague,  1888);  U 
Prestige  de  la  Francs  en  Europe  (Paris,  1889);  La 
Quetilion  juive  (1803);  Ananhie  el  anOM^mitiame 
(1804);  Der  Juden  Kampf  urns  Becht  (New  Yozt, 
1002);  and  Russia  at  the  Bar  of  the  American 
People  (1004). 

SraOLSHESS  OF  HEART:  Periiaps  the  mo^ 
adequate  rendering  of  the  Greek  hajioiis,  a  word 
which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  New  Testament 
and  is  variously  translated  in  the  Rnglish  versions 
(Rom.  xii.  8;  II  Cor.  viii.  2,  ix.  11,  13,  xL  3;  EpL 
vi.  5;  and  Col.  iii.  22).  The  adjective  haploM 
occurs  Matt.  vi.  22  and  Luke  xi.  34,  and  the  adverb 
hapLds  JtaneB  i.  5. 

As  a  Biblical-theolQgical  conception,  haplaUs  de- 
notes a  mood  or  condition  of  the  religious-ethical 
life  which  in  natural  life  is  near  the  idea  expressed 
by  naUfeti,  but  is,  however,  a  matter  oC  moral  self- 
determination  (Matt,  xviii.  3).  The  New-Testa- 
ment conception  approaches  very  closely  the  dss^ 
sical  use,  but  its  use  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  be 
explained  from  the  fact  that  it  served  in  Jewi^ 
Greek  (Septuagint)  as  Uie  translation  of  the  He- 
brew yosher  and  torn.  The  conception  finds  its  real 
explanation  in  the  fundamental  view  of  the  E^van- 
geUcal  announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  God  b 
the  only  highest  good  in  such  a  way  that  all  double- 
heartedoess  is  excluded  (Matt.  vi.  33,  24,  viiL  22; 
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X.  37-39;  Luke  zi.  23;  etc.).  Thus  sixigleness  of 
heart  stands  in  contrast  with  a  condition  of  heart 
in  which  different  tendencies  exist  side  by  side,  the 
religious-ethical  disposition  being  interwoven  with 
tendencies  of  the  natural  ego  and  thus  obscured  in 
its  purity  and  deprived  of  its  value  which  lies  in  its 
oneness  and  singularity  (Matt.  xxii.  37;  II  Cor.  vi. 
14  sqq.).  Excluding  the  intermingling  of  different 
currents  or  tendencies,  which  destroy  the  compact 
unity  of  Christian  character,  singleness  of  heart  in 
the  religious  sense  denotes  the  entire  uprightness, 
straightforwardness,  and  determination  of  the  heart 
which  in  undivided  receptivity  accepts  the  grace  of 
God  as  he  ofiFers  it  (Ps.  cxix.,  cxxx.).  In  the  ethical 
sense,  singleness  of  heart  denotes  purity,  soundness, 
and  soberness  of  disposition  by  means  of  which  the 
ethical  action  is  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  love 
from  faith.  Self-preservation  in  singleness  of  heart 
is  a  duty  of  the  justified  who  will  not  fall  back  into 
the  error  of  self-redemption. 

In  dogmatics  the  conception  has  found  its  place 
under  the  conception  of  sanctification  because  of 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  religious-ethical  con- 
sciousness, which  must  cling  to  the  human  coopera- 
tion with  grace  in  order  that  the  progress  of  the 
state  of  grace  according  to  the  essence  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  may  take  place  in  an  ascending  line. 

(L.  Lemme.) 

SUflM:  The  name  of  a  region  or  a  people  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xlix.  12.  The  prophet  announces  in 
the  context  that  Yahweh  is  about  to  gather  his  still 
scattered  people  from  the  places  of  their  imprison- 
ment. He  then  closes  with  the  statement:  "  Be- 
hold, these  shall  come  from  far:  and,  lo,  these  from 
the  north  and  from  the  west  [Hebr.  miyyam,  **  from 
the  sea  *'];  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim." 
Divergent  views  exist  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
thrice-occurring  *^  these."  On  first  sight  the  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  "  these  .  .  .  ,  others  .  .  .  ,  and 
still  others  .  .  .  ,"  i.e.,  three  categories  seem  to  be 
embraced.  In  that  case,  Nfigelsbach's  suggestion 
that  the  first  "  these  "  is  general  and  is  distributed 
by  the  second  and  third  "  these  "  does  not  comport 
with  the  text.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  before  the  first 
and  second  cases  comes  the  Hebrew  word  hinneh 
(rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  Behold  .  .  .  lo,"  in  the 
R.  y.  more  correctly  "  Lo  .  .  .  lo  ").  It  can  not 
be  supposed  that  a  third  "  lo  "  has  fallen  out  and 
that  consequently  the  general  statement  "from 
far  "  is  explained  by  the  designation  of  special 
localities  in  what  follows.  Duhm  and  Marti  propose 
to  strike  out  the  clause  "  from  the  north  "  and  to 
substitute  the  sentence  "  and  those  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,"  making  four  categories.  But  the 
junction  in  the  text  of  "  from  the  north  and  from 
the  west "  makes  of  this  clause  a  joint  description 
of  one  class  of  exiles — ^i.e.,  those  in  the  northwest, 
the  land  of  Phenicia  in  its  whole  extent,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  ''  isles  "  (Isa.  xlix.  1),  where  since 
the  sixth  century  prisoners  had  been  sold  (cf.  Obad. 
20) .  The  prophet  does  not  intend  to  name  here  four 
regions  (for  a  case  where  four  are  mentioned  cf .  Isa. 
xliii.  5-6),  but  three,  and  to  this  threefold  partition 
Greek  and  Aramaic  translations,  and  so  the  best 
Jewish  tradition,  testify.    Nor  is  Cheyne  justified  in 


making  miyyam  here  mean  as  an  exception  "  from  the 
South  "  {Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  ii.  16,  London,  1884). 

In  defining  the  expression  "  from  far,"  one  must 
realize  that  the  spiritual  center  for  the  dispersed 
Israelites  as  well  as  the  center  of  reference  of  the 
author  of  Isa.  xl.  sqq.  was  Palestine  (cf.  Isa.  xl.  9, 
xlix.  14,  lii.  7).  As  compared  with  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  the  northwestern  regions  of  Phenicia 
and  Syria  were  relatively  near.  Since  the  trans- 
portation of  captives  from  Israel  and  Judah  were 
to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  (II  Kings  xvii.  6,  xxiv. 
15;  Tobit  i.  10,  14),  when  one  spoke  of  exiles  the 
Hebrews  in  those  regions  came  naturally  to  mind. 
The  expression  "  from  far  "  would  naturally  refer, 
therefore,  to  those  regions.  But  the  collocation  of 
words  in  the  text  does  not  relate  "  from  far  "  and 
"  from  the  land  of  Sinim,"  which  latter  therefore 
did  not  lie  in  the  most  distant  east  or  south.  In 
locating  Sinim  one  must  remember  the  law  of  proph- 
ecy: prophets  whose  date  can  be  surely  fixed  reveal 
a  parallelism  between  prediction  and  history,  and 
they  name  only  such  lands  or  peoples  as  are  within 
the  ken  of  those  whom  they  address.  Accordingly 
Sinim  must  refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sin  (q.v.),' 
viz.,  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  about  Pelusium, 
of  which  Sin  was  the  frontier  fortress,  the  key,  the 
entrance,  and  the  emblem.  To  note  the  importance 
to  the  Hebrews  of  the  region  of  which  Sin  was  the 
beginning  one  need  but  remember  Jer.  xUi.  1  sqq. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  expressions  such 
as  "  the  land  of  .  .  ."  designate  always  a  small  dis- 
trict (Isa.  ix.  1).  With  this  interpretation  agrees 
the  construction  of  the  Targum,  Jerome,  Rashi, 
David  Kimchi,  Ibn  Ezra,  Bochart,  Ewald,  and  Bun- 
sen.  One  may  not  correct  the  text  and  read  Sewenim 
(with  A.  Kloetermann  in  Deulerojesaia,  Munich, 
1893;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  London, 
1895;  K.  Marti,  commentary  on  Isaiah,  TQbingen, 
1900,  and  others),  since  Svmh  (Ezek.  xxix.  10)  and 
Syn  (Sin)  (Ezek.  xxx.  15)  are  different  places 
in  EJgypt.  [See  remark  under  Sm,  following 
signature.] 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  prophecy  enunci- 
ated above,  Sinim  might  refer  to  the  Sinites  of  the 
Phenician  coast  (Gen.  x.  17),  only  that  these  would 
be  already  included  in  the  miyyam  in  the  preceding 
clause.  It  would  be  possible  also  to  think  of  the 
Kurdish  clan  Sin  in  the  district  of  Kerkuk  in  the 
province  of  Bagdad  suggested  by  Egli,  provided 
the  stock  is  really  old  enough  and  had  significance 
for  the  hearers  or  readers  of  this  prophecy;  but  in 
that  case  it  would  be  natural  to  hear  something  of 
the  exiles  in  that  place,  and  the  silence  needs  ex- 
planation. But  this  very  law  of  prophecy  does  not 
encourage  one  to  think  of  China.  When  this  pre- 
diction was  written  there  had  been  no  emigration 
of  Jews  to  China,  and  it  was,  in  general,  impossible 
for  the  author  of  the  passage  in  question  to  have 
meant  by  Sinim  the  inhabitants  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  Authorities  do  not  claim  a  settlement  of 
Jews  in  China  before  the  third  century  before  Christ 
[EB,  iv.  4644;  JE,  iv.  33-34),  and  the  traditwn  of 
the  Chinese  Jews  carries  their  history  in  the  country 
back  to  the  Han  dynasty  (206  b.c.  to  201  a.d.). 
Finally,  were  the  region  of  China  referred  to  in  the 
passage,   etymological  considerations  would   lead 
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one  to  look  for  a  aibflant  diffeient  from  the  one 

which  18  found  in  the  Hebrew  word. 

(E.  EOnxg.) 

BnuoaBAPRT:  Diwuaioni  of  the  lubjeet  mn  to  be  found 
piinoipelly  in  the  eommentaries  on  laeiah  (iwe  the  bSb- 
liocraphy  under  that  artiole),  cepedaUy  tboie  of  Delitaioh 
(3d  ed.,  1879,  4th  ed..  1880).  QeMoiui.  Hitui.  Ewald, 
NatekbMh,  Cbeyne.  KAnig.  Von  OreUi  (2d  ed..  1004), 
DiUmAnn,  Cond«inin,  UmxH  (TObingen,  1000).  end  Duhm 
(2d  ed..  QdttiDifla.  1802).  Aim  the  Hebxvw  dietjooariei. 
efpeoiaUy  Qeieniue,  TAeMimM,  pp.  048-050,  end  Brown- 
Brign-Driver.  p.  008.  Ckmsult  further:  F.  von  Richt- 
hofen.  China,  L  438--i37.  004,  Berlin.  1877,  of.  Yule  in 
Academy,  ziiL  330;  EgU.  in  ZWT,  vi  (1803).  400-410; 
T.  K.  Cbeyne.  IntndvOum  to  the  Bock  of  loaiah,  p.  27ft. 
London.  1806;  idem.  /mmA.  in  SBOT;  DB,  iv.  638;  BB, 
iv.  4643-44;  JB,  iv.  33;  Jeoobue.  8BD,  p.  817;  Q.  P.  von 
M6llendorf.  Daa  Land  Sinvn,  in  Monattoehrift  fitr  Go- 
oekiehU  und  Wiaoonoehaft  dm  Judonthwno,  sozviii  (1803), 
8-0;  E.  Kdnic,  Hebr.  und  atom.  WOrUrbueh,  p.  800.  Leip- 
de,  1010. 

SmXER,  ROBERT:  Chureh  of  England;  b.  at 
Liverpool  July  17, 1838.  He  was  educated  at  Trin- 
ity CoUege,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1862;  M.A.,  1865), 
where  he  was  chaplain  from  1865  to  1871,  having 
been  curate  of  Goton,  Cambridgeahire,  in  1863-66, 
;&nd  librarian  since  1871.  He  has  edited  Tesiammiia 
duodecim  patriarchanim  on  the  basis  of  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  manuscripts  (Cambridge,  1869), 
together  with  an  appendix  giving  a  collation  of  the 
Roman  and  Patmos  codices  (1879),  and  has  trans- 
lated the  same  document  for  The  Anie-Nieene  Li- 
brary  (Edinburgh,  1872),  besides  editing  Bishop 
Pearson's  Expontian  of  the  Creed  (Cambridge,  1882). 
He  has  written  The  Charaeterutie  Differeneee  5e- 
tween  the  Books  of  the  New  Teetameni  and  the  imme- 
diately Preceding  Jewish  and  the  immediatdy  Succeed- 
ing  Christian  LUeraivre  considered  as  an  Evidence 
of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament  (Cam- 
bridge, 1865);  Calaloffue  ^  F^teenth  Century 
Printed  Books  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College 
(1876);  Catalogue  of  English  Books  Printed  before 
1601  inthe  Library  of  Trinity  College  (ISSS);  Memo- 
rials of  the  Hon.  Ion  KeithrFaleoner  (London,  1888; 
new  ed.,  1903);  The  Psalm  of  Habakhik:  A  revised 
Trandation  with  exegetical  and  critieal  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Tests  (Cambridge,  1890);  The 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1891);  Hete- 
kiah  and  his  Age  (London,  1897);  Higher  Criticism: 
What  isitf  (1899) ;  Essays  and  Studies  (Cambridge, 
1900) ;  and  Saul  and  the  Htbrew  Monarchy  (London, 
1904). 

SIRACHy  WISDOM  OF  JESUS,  SOU  OF.  See 
Afocbtfha,  a,  IV.,  12. 

SnaCIUS,  st-rishtus:  Pope  384-^98.  He  was 
a  Roman,  and  was  chosen,  in  succession  to  Damasus, 
Dec.,  384,  or  Jan.,  385.  His  pontificate  has  little 
historical  significance,,  except  for  the  development 
of  the  papacy.  He  regarded  seriously  his  rights  and 
duties  as  overseer  of  the  Church,  demanded  that 
his  decisions  be  preserved,  and  so  prepared  the  way 
for  Innocent  I.  and  Leo  I.  His  first  letter,  Feb.  10, 
385  (to  Bishop  Himerius  of  Tarragona  in  Spain), 
dealt  with  the  matter  of  converted  Arians  and  the 
observance  of  the  eariy  times  for  baptism,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  with  various  classes  in  the  Church, 
such  as  penitents,  undisciplined  monks,  married 
priests,  and  the  like;  a  synod  held  at  Rome  Jan.  6, 


886,  dealt  with  matters  of  like  purport.  He  also 
inyf^  upon  compliance  with  canonical  prescrip- 
tions in  reference  to  filling  bishoprics  and  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  cleiigy.  In  regard  to  Illyria  he 
fosteted  its  relations  to  Thessalonia,  intending 
through  Dlyria  to  hold  open  for  himself  a  door  to 
the  East.  In  390  or  392  he  held  a  ^ynod  which  ex- 
communicated Jovinian  and  eight  associates- 

(A.  Hauck.) 

BnuooBArar:  Hie  Epiatolm  and  Deereta  are  in  A.  Qai- 
landi.  B^i>liathooa  votervm  patntm,  voL  vii..  14  vk^b..  Venloe, 
1706-^1;  in  MPL,  ziiL;  and  F.  C.  P.  Hinacfahis.  Deerw 
talot  Poeydo  Indoriana,  pp.  520  sqq.,  Leipsic.  1883.  Can- 
eult:  IAb€rponlifiealea,ed.MoauDana,lnMGH,G€eLpomL 
Rom,,  i  (1808),  86-86;  Jaff«.  Regeata,  i.  40  aqq.,  P.  Hin. 
■chiui.  Ktrehonneht,  iiL  683.  Berlin.  1882;  G.  lUoaebeii. 
JahfbUeher  der  ehriaUiehon  Kirehe  unter  Theodonuo,  p.  107  et 
paMim,  FreabuDK,  1807;  Miibt.  Quetten,  pp.  £0-61;  Hefele. 
ConeiiionoeoehiehU,  it  45  sqq..  Enc.  tranal..  u.  385-388. 
Fr.  tranal..  u.  1.  pp.  68-75;  Bower.  Popet.  L  107-126; 
Platina,  Popm,  L  88-02;  Milman.  Latin  CkrioUamti/,  L 
110. 

SntMONDy  rfr'mon,  JACQUES:  French  Jesuit 
and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  French  Roman  Catho- 
lic scholars;  b.  at  Riom  (8  m.  n.  by  e.  of  dermont- 
Ferrand)  Oct.  12,  1559;  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  16,  1651. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1576,  and,  after 
completing  his  studies  and  teaching  for  five  years, 
was  called,  in  1590,  to  Rome,  where  for  sixteen  yean 
he  was  secretary  to  the  Jesuit  general,  Aquaviva,  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  studies  which  enabled  him 
to  give  great  assistance  to  Baronius  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Annales,  In  1608  he  returned  to  France, 
and  on  Feb.  22,  1612,  was  one  of  the  Jesuits  who 
declared  themselves  ready  to  follow  the  Sorbonne 
with  reference  to  Gallicanism.  He  took  part  in  the 
condemnation  of  Suares,  and  in  1617  became  rector 
of  the  Coll^  Clermont  at  Paris,  where  he  had  aJ^ 
ready  been  for  five  years  After  1637  he  was  con- 
fessor to  Louis  Xin.,  and  in  1615  and  1645  revisited 
Rome  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  new  generals 
of  his  order. 

As  an  editor  Sirmond  was  indefatigable,  his  worik 
here  including  editions  of  Cfoffridi  abbaOs  Vindo- 
cinensis  episUdcB,  opuscula,  sermones  (Paris,  1610); 
Ennodius  (1611;  the  standard  for  more  than  two 
centuries);  Flodoardi  historia  ecdesue  Resismen 
(1611);  Fulgentius  de  veritate  prtedestinaiumia  et 
gratUB  (1612)  and  LSbrorum  contra  Fabianutn  er- 
oerpto  (1643);  Valeriani  episcopi  homUia  viginti 
(1612);  Petri  CeOensis  epistola  (1613);  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  (1614);  Paschasus  Radbertus  (1618); 
IdatU  chronicon  et  fasti  consulares  (1619) ;  Marcd- 
lini  comitis  lUyriciani  chronicon  (1619);  AnastasU 
biblioihecarii  coUectanea  (1620);  Facundus  episoopus 
Hermianensis  pro  defensione  trium  capitulorum 
(1629);  Sancti  AugtuHni  novi  sermones  quadraginta 
(1631);  Theodoret  (4  vols.,  1642);  Alcimus  Avitus 
( 1 643 ;  also  a  standard  for  over  two  hundred  years) ; 
Hincmar  of  Reims  (1645) ;  and  Theodulf  of  Origans 
(1646).  Among  his  more  independent  works  spe- 
cial  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following:  Pr<g- 
destinatus  (Paris,  1643)  and  Historia  Presdestifta- 
fiana  (1648);  Appendix  codicis  Theodosiani  novis 
constitutionibus  cumulatior  (1631;  best  ed.  by  G. 
H&nel,  Bonn,  1844);  Concilia  antiqua  OoBuk,  cum 
epistolis  pontificum,  principum  constitutumibus,  el 
aliis  OaUicancB  rei  ecdesiasticcB  manimentis  (3  vols^ 
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1629;  supplementaiy  volume  by  P.  Delalande, 
1666);  AnHrrheticus  de  canons  Arauneano  (2  parts, 
163^^34);  and  the  Hidoria  pamUeniMe  pMicm, 
item  diaquiaitiodeazymo  (1651),  His  collected  works 
were  edited  by  J.  de  la  Baune  under  the  title  Opera 
varia  nunc  primum  ccUeda  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1696; 
enlarged  ed.,  5  vols.,  Venice,  1728). 

(G.  LAXTBMANNt.) 
Bxbliographt:  The  fanenl  oration  by  H.  Valesius  and  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  are  included  in  voL  i.  of  the  Opera. 
Consult  further:  A.  de  Backer  and  C.  Sommervogelt  Bib- 
lioiMque  tU  la  eompagnU  de  JSeue,  vii.  1237-61;  Lich- 
tenberser.  SSR,  xL  619~d22. 

SISEBUT,  si's^but:  Successor  of  Gundemar 
(Gunthemar)  as  king  of  the  Visigoths;  d.  in  620. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  612,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler  in  most  respects,  clement,  just,  and  of  a 
glowing  religious  devotion,  distinguished  also  as  an 
author  and  as  a  hero  in  war.  He  nevertheless  won 
a  dismal  reputation  aJ9  the  first  Spanish  persecutor 
of  the  Jews. 

Since  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  em^nfe  the 
Jews  had  been  nimierous  in  the  Iberian  peninsula, 
and  were  highly  respected  on  account  of  their 
wealth.  The  Visigoths,  tolerant  as  they  were, 
maintained  the  public  rights  of  the  Jews  during  the 
entire  Arian  epoch.  Hecared  the  Catholic  was  the 
first  to  impose  restrictions  upon  them,  promulgating 
the  prohibition  against  the  circumcision  of  Christian 
slaves  and  the  acquisition  of  them  either  by  purchase 
or  donation  (Leges  Vieigothorum,  XII.,  2,  no.  12, 
ed.  K.  Zeumer  in  MGH,  Leg.  nationum  Germ,,  i.  305, 
Hanover,  1902).  On  these  provisions  Sisebut  based 
his  two  notorious  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  starting 
his  anti-Semitic  campaign  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  (Leges  Vieigothorum,  XII.,  2,  13-14,  pp.  305- 
309).  As  rightly  interpreted  by  Dahn,  hLs  orders 
prescribe  that  Christian  bondsmen  of  Jews  should 
become  Roman  citizens  and  free  by  law,  as  should 
runaway  Jewish  servants  who  were  willing  to  accept 
Christianity.  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  have  as  ser- 
vants hired  free  men.  Marriages  between  Jews  and 
Christians  were  declared  null  and  void.  Isidore  in 
his  Historia  Gothorum  (issued  in  624),  while  apprecia- 
ting the  pious  intentions  of  his  royal  friend,  objected 
to  the  mode  of  conversion  employed.  In  fact,  Sise- 
but's  persecution  went  far  beyond  those  restrictions. 
That  there  were  many  compulsory  baptisms  of  Jews, 
there  is  no  doubt,  and  so  the  thiid  edict  conjectured 
by  Jost — ^presumably  without  justification — com- 
pelling them  to  choose  between  exile  and  baptism, 
is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  numerous  departures 
of  Jews  from  the  countiy.  Many  sought  refuge 
among  the  Franks. 

With  such  a  sealous  ruler  on  the  throne  the  Church 
was  able  to  display  far-reaching  activity,  especially 
as  to  synodal  matters.  But  with  all  his  religious 
enthusiasm  Sisebut  was  no  "  parsons'  king,"  some- 
times rather  sharply  taking  the  episcopate  to  task. 
In  615  he  inaugurated  the  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Byzantines  which  he  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful end.  As  a  victor  he  proved  humane  enough 
to  set  the  captured  Byzantines  free  and  to  dismiss 
them  to  their  home  country.  (Franz  GOrres.) 
BmjooaAi»HT;    Sources  are.    Hie  Chroniea  of  laidore  of 

Sevflle,  ed.  Mommaen  in  MOH,  AwA.  anL,  xi  (1894),  479- 

480*  and  his  HieUma  CMhonan,  in  the  same,  pp.  291  sqq.; 


the  letten  of  Sisebut  to  Patrioius  Cnsarius,  ed.  W.  Gund- 
lach  in  MGH,  Bpitl.,  iii  (1892),  662-675;  his  hexameten, 
ed.  Q.  Qoets,  Index  acholartan  Jenennum,  Jena,  1887-88; 
the  "  Chronicle  "  of  Fredegar,  ed.  B.  Kruach  in  MGH, 
Script,  rer,  Merov,,  ii  (1888),  133;  and  the  Legee  Vtei- 
gothorum  antiquufrtan,  ed.  K.  Zeumer,  pp.  305-<309,  Han- 
over, 1894.  C)onsult:  F.  Dahn,  Die  KOnige  der  Oermanen, 
vols,  v.-vi.  passim,  Leipdo,  1885;  F.  Gdrres,  in  ZWT,  xl. 
284-296,  zH.  105-111,  zlii.  270-322,  442-450,  zlv.  41-72. 
Also:  J.  M.  Jost,  Geaehiehte  der  Israeliten,  v.  110-120. 
Beriin,  1825;  J.  Aschbaoh,  Die  GeaehiehU  der  Westgoien, 
pp.  236-241,  Frankfort,  1827;  A.  Helfferich,  Weatootert' 
RecfU,  pp.  68-71,  Berlin,  1858;  P.  B.  Gams,  Ktrehenge- 
eehiehU  Spaniene,  ii.  2,  pp.  78-80,  85-90,  101,  3  vols., 
Resensbuis,  1862-79;  K  Zeumer,  m  NA,  xxvii  (1902). 
409-444;  Gibbon.  Dedine  and  FaU,  chap,  zzxvii.;  ADB, 
xzziv.  418-421;  DCB,  iv.  703-704;  and  the  literature  on 
the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Ibbaal,  Hzstort 

OF. 

SISERA.    See  Deborah,  2. 

SISINNIUSi  siHsin'nl-us:  The  name  of  several 
persons  of  note  in  church  history. 

1.  Pdpe,  Jan.  IS-Feb.  8  (77),  708.  He  was  a  Syr- 
ian, and  was  ill  when  elected  to  the  papal  chair;  and 
all  recorded  of  him  is  that  he  made  preparations  for 
the  restoration  of  the  city  wall. 

2.  The  Novatian:  Novatian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople. He  studied  with  Julian  under  the  philoso- 
pher Maximus;  became  a  reader  in  the  Novatian 
community,  and  in  395  bishop.  Socrates  (Hist, 
ecd,,  v.,  X.,  xxi.,  VI.,  xxi.,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  ii.  123,  129,  152, 156)  notes  his  literary  activ- 
ity, especially  in  his  work  on  penitence  against 
Chrysostom,  and  one  against  the  Messalians. 

8.  Sisinnius  of  Constantinople:  Orthodox  bishop 
of  that  city  426-427.  He  is  mentioned  by  Socrates 
(Hia.  ecd,,  VII.,  xxviii.,  Eng.  transl.,  NPNF, 
2  ser.,  ii.  168-169). 

4.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  995-999.  He  wrote 
on  the  marriage  law,  and  also  an  encyclical  for  the 
eastern  bishops  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoobapht:    On  1:   Haan,  Popee,  L  124-126;    Bower. 

Popee,  ii.  14;  Platina,  Popee,  i.  175.    On  2-4:  DCB,  iv. 

704-706. 

SISTERHOODS.  See  Deaconess,  III.,  2;  Mona»- 
ticism;  Women,  Ck>NGBEOATioNB  of;  and  Women's 
Work  in  the  Church. 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.    See  CHABiTTy  Sisters 

OF. 

SISTERS  OF  MERCT.    See  Msbct,  Sisters  of. 

SIX  ARTICLES,  ACT  OF  THE:    An  act  of  the 

English  parliament,  dated  June  28,  1539,  marking 
a  departure  from  Protestant  principles.  It  imposed 
upon  the  English  people  the  doctrines  of  transub- 
stantiation  under  penalty  of  death  by  burning  and 
confiscation  of  goods;  depravation  of  the  sacra- 
ment subjected  to  the  same  penalty;  claims  in  be- 
half of  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  breaking  of 
the  vows  of  celibacy  were  felonies  punishable  with 
death;  clerical  marriages  were  dissolved;  and 
special  commissions  were  to  be  issued  quarterly  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
measure  was  in  part  political,  aiming  to  prevent 
action  against  the  king,  Heniy  VIII.,  on  the  part 
of  continental  Roman  Catholic  powers.  While  the 
law  was  severe,  executions  were  few  under  it.  It 
was  modified  in  1544  and  repealed  in  1547.    The 
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text  is  given  in  Qee  and  Hardy,  Documenis,  pp. 

31S-320. 

Bibuographt:  J.  H.  Overton,  Ths  Chwrh  in  BfigUuid,  L 
390,  305,  London,  1807;  J.  Ourdner,  Th*  Bngluk  Chwrch 
in  the  leth  Century,  pMaim,  ib.  1003;  A.  Plummar,  Sng- 
lieh  Chwfth  Hietory  US0fh7S),  pp.  80^1,  84.  805.  Edin- 
buifb.  1005. 

SIX-PRIHCIPLBS  BAPTISTS.  See  Baptists,  II., 
4(a). 

smnS:    The  name  of  five  popes. 

Sixtos  L:  Pope  in  the  leign  of  Hadrian  (li- 
berian  Catalogue)  and  suooessor  of  Alexander  (ac- 
cording to  the  papal  lists).  But  the  monarchical 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  not  introduced  into 
Rome  before  the  middle  of  the  second  oentuiyi 
therefore  Siztus  must  be  regarded  as  a  presbyter 
whose  name  went  on  the  records  because  he  was  a 
martyr.  (A.  Hauck.) 

Bibuographt:   lAber  ponHJIeaHe,  ed.  Mominiiwi  in  MOH, 

Oett.  pant.  Bom.,  i  (1808),  06-100;   Bower,  Popee,  i.  11; 

FUtina,Pop«,L  23-24;  UUinan,  Latin  Chnetianiiy,  1 250. 

Sixtttt  H:  Pope  257-258.  He  restored  the 
communion  between  the  Roman  and  African 
churches  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  his  predecessor,  Stephen  I.  (q.v.),  in  the 
strife  over  the  baptism  of  heretics.  He  fell  a  martyr 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  Aug.  6,  258.  The  later 
reports  are  mingled  with  legendary  elements.  The 
length  of  his  pontificate  is  differently  given  in  dif- 
ferent sources.  Hamack  {TU,  xiii.  1)  regards  him 
as  the  author  of  the  peeudo-Cyprianic  writing  Ad 
NovaHanutn,  though  his  view  has  not  found  general 
acceptance.  He  is  right,  however,  if  the  question 
is  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  composition  written 
at  Rome,  253-258,  for  no  other  person  of  the  period 
is  likely  as  author.  (A.  Hauck.) 

BnuoGRAPBT:    R.  A.  liprius,  ChrondoQi*  der  rdmieihen 

Biaehfife,  p.  213,  Leipne,  1800;  J.  L«ncen,  Oeechichie  der 

r&miaehen  Kireke,  I  347,  Bonn.  1881;  Haraaok,  TU,  xiii. 

1  (1805),  1  sqq.,  zx.  (1001).  116  Kiq.;  idem,  LUUraiur,  ii. 

2,  pp.  100  sqq..  387  sqq.;  Bower.  P^pM,  i.  34-35;  Platina, 

Popee,  L  53-M. 

Sixtus  in. :  Pope  432-440.  He  was  consecrated 
July  31,  432;  was  in  office  during  the  Nestorian  and 
Pelagian  controversies,  but  had  little  interest  in 
Christological  questions,  and  was  concerned  chiefly 
in  restoring  peace  between  Qyril  and  the  Syrians. 
In  reference  to  Pelagianism  he  was  opposed  to 
Julian  of  Eclanum.  He  maintained  the  rights  of 
the  pope  over  Ulyria  and  the  position  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  as  head  of  the  Illyrian 
church.  His  biography  mentions  the  building  (en- 
largement) of  the  churches  of  St.  Lorenso  and  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  and  of  rich  gifts  secured  for  both 
churches  and  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Lateran  basilica. 

(A.  Hauck.) 
Bibuoorapbt:  LSber  ponHfiaUie,  ed.  Mommaen  in  MOH, 
Oett.  pant.  Bom.,  i  (1808),  06,  ed.  L.  Duchesne,  i.  p.  ozzvL, 
P&riB.  1886;  Jaff6.  BegeMa,  i.  57;  J.  Langen,  QemJiidae  der 
rOmiecKen  Kirche,  i.  387.  Bonn,  1881;  F.  Qregorovius, 
Hiet.  of  the  City  of  Borne,  i.  184-185,  London.  1804;  Bower, 
Popee,  L  186-180:   PlaHnu,  Popee,  i.  103-105. 

Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere):  Pope  1471- 
1484.  He  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Savona  (23 
m.  w.  of  (xcnoa)  in  1414;  entered  the  Franciscan 
order;  studied  in  Pavia  and  Bologna,  and  obtained 
the  doctor's  degree  at  Padua.  In  1464  he  became 
general  of  his  order;   in  1467,  cardinal,  with  the 


title  of  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoli.  He  passed  not  only  for 
a  learned  thedogian,  but  was  also  an  unscrupulous 
autocrat,  never  embarrassed  on  the  score  of  means. 
When  he  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1471,  he 
first  rewarded  Cardinals  Orsini  and  Boigia,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  election;  and  then  endowed  his  nephews 
with  dignities  and  benefices.  The  one,  Giuliano,  ob- 
tained bishoprics,  prebends,  and  the  cardinal's  rank, 
in  quick  succession.  The  other,  Pietro  Riario,  was 
endowed  still  more  affluently,  and  became  noted  for 
his  prodigality  with  the  wealUi  of  the  Church.  After 
Pietro's  death  in  1474,  the  pope  diverted  his  favori 
to  Pietro's  brother,  Girolamo;  and  in  1480  ap- 
pointed him  "  captain  general  "  of  the  Church,  and 
made  two  other  nephews  cardinals. 

The  existing  situation  laid  a  double  task  on  the 
pope:  on  the  one  side,  the  adjustment  of  affairs  in 
the  East  and  protection  against  the  Turks;   on  the 
other  side,  the  strengthening  of  the  papal  political 
power.    Sixtus  dischaiged  the  first  of  these  taska 
piecemeal,  sending  auxiliary  funds  to  the  Venetians. 
In  the  other  direction,  he  made  effectual  use  of  his 
nephews,  weakening  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Papal 
States,  while  he  kept  creating  new  complications  in 
the  territorial  policy  of  the  Italian  states  and  thus 
extended  his  own  power  (cf .  F.  Gregorovius,  Hidary 
of  the  CUy  of  Rome,  book  xiii.  3,  London,  1900).    A 
typical  instance  of  his  procedure  appears  in  the 
conspiracy  set  afoot,  with  his  acquiescence,  by  iht 
Paszi  in  Florence  sgainst  Lorenso  the  Magnificent 
in  1478.   The  assassins  overpowered  and  killed  their 
victim,  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  at  high  mass,   but 
Lorenso  escaped.    The  news  of  the  miscarriage  of 
the  plot  put  Sixtus  in  a  rage  and  he  sequestered  all 
Florentine  possessions  in  the  Papal  States  of  the 
Church,  and  declared  war  on  the  republic;    peace 
was  concluded  only  in  view  of  the  new  Turkish 
war,  1480.    On  the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  in  the 
following  year,  haa  intrigues  turned  upon  Italy  again, 
in  order  to  widen  the  dominion  of  Girolamo,  whose 
portion  already  embraced  Imola  and  Forii,  by  the 
addition  of  Ferrara.   This  fell  through,  but  a  bloody 
war  with  the  barons  in  the  Papal  States  ensued. 
Sixtus  died  Aug.  12,  1484,  before  matters  were  con- 
cluded. K.  Bekrath. 
Bibuoorapbt:    Pastor,  Popee,  iv.  107  eqq.  (ezfamistivie}; 
OeightoQ,  Papo^,  iv.  64-134;    Muratori.  Scripiares^  iL, 
p.  iii.,  ools.  1071  sqq.;  W.  Roscoe.  Life  ofLorenaothe  Mag- 
nifieeirU,  2  vols.,  new  ed.,  London,  1876;    J.  BaTchard. 
Diarium,  ed.  L.  Thuasne,  L  1-16,  Paris,  1883,  Enc.  teaiuL« 
Diary  of  John  Burchard,   pp.   1-15,   London,   1910;    9. 
Infessura,  Diario  deUa  Citth  dt  Boma,  ed.  Tommasaixu.  pp. 
7&-283.  Rome,  1800;  J.  Burokhardt,  OeeehiehU  der  R^naie- 
eance  in  Italien,  ed.  H.  Holtsincer,  Stuttgart,  1004;  Bower, 
Popee,  iii.  238-264;  Sohaff,  ChrieHan  Church,  v.  2,  i  52. 

Sixtttt  V.  (Felice  Peretti):  Pope  1585-159a 
He  was  bom  at  Grottamare  (1  m.  s.  of  Ancona)  Dec. 
13,  1521 ;  received  his  education  at  the  neighboring 
Franciscan  cloister  in  Montalto;  and  soon  became  a 
favorite  preacher.  During  the  times  of  Julius  III. 
he  was  in  Rome,  and  won  the  attachment  of  Philip 
Neii  (q.v.)  and  of  Bfichele  Ghislieri,  afterward  Pope 
Pius  V.  After  he  had  been  regent  of  his  order's 
cloisters  in  Siena,  Naples,  and  Venioe,  where  he  abo 
represented  the  holy  office  before  the  senate,  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  as  the  order's  procurator^eDeraL 
Pius  V.  made  him  bishop  of  Fermo,  and  created  him 
a  cardinal  in  1570.    But  the  succeeding  pope,  Gref- 
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ory  XIII.,  kept  him  remote  from  affairs.  During  this 
period  the  increase  of  his  collection  of  books  was  his 
absorbing  pursuit  in  the  beautiful  villa  on  the  Es- 
quiline,  wldch  he  exchanged  in  1585  for  the  papal 
palace.  When  the  election  was  settled,  he  sur- 
prised the  constituency  of  the  Church  by  showing 
himself  the  ruler  bom. 

In  the  first  place,  Sixtus  restored  personal  se- 
curity and  order  in  the  Papal  States.  Within  two 
years  he  exterminated  brigandage,  suppressing  it 
with  stem  hand  and  by  frequent  executions.  He 
also  gave  attention  to  the  ordering  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration and  finances,  terminated  wastefulness 
and  peculation,  and  within  three  years  deposited 
three  nullion  crowns  in  Castle  Saint  Angelo  as  a 
prudential  fund  in  event  of  need.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  expended  the  sums  acquired  upon  imposing 
public  structures.  Thus  he  had  massive  creations 
in  stone  achieved  by  the  ingenious  architect  Do- 
menico  Fontana;  whence  the  Rococo  style  came  to 
dominate  in  Roman  architecture  for  more  than  100 
years.  His  principal  achievements  in  this  line  were 
the  Via  Sistina,  and  the  Square  of  the  Lateran. 
Moreover,  Rome  owes  to  this  pope  the  restoration 
of  one  of  the  great  aqueducts  (named  after  him. 
Aqua  Felice).  Sixtus  also  left  his  footprints  in  the 
domain  of  ecclesiastical  organization  and  adminis- 
tration; he  found  already  in  operation  the  still 
effective  division  of  the  governing  boards  as  "  con- 
gregations," whose  nmnber  he  increased  to  fifteen. 
Since  the  appointment  of  cardinals  as  members  or 
as  chairmen  of  the  congregations  had  to  emanate 
exclusively  from  the  pope,  the  matter  was  duly  pro- 
vided that  no  opinions  or  decisions  should  be  put 
forth  which  might  contradict  the  general  trend  of 
papal  policy.  The  administration  of  the  city  of 
Rome  Sixtus  concentrated  in  his  own  grasp,  except 
for  some  few  remnants  of  communal  independence. 
Things  took  the  same  course  in  the  remaining  cities 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  it  was  carefuUy  provided 
that  all  significant  positions  came  into  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastics. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Sixtus,  who  was  inflexible 
in  his  own  ecclesiastical  and  political  policy,  showed 
diplomatic  pliancy  even  to  the  extent  of  wavering 
and  indecision  in  dealing  with  other  states.  Thus 
Venice  was  able  to  enforce  collection  of  tithes  from 
the  orders,  as  from  the  secular  deigy.  With  Spain, 
despite  the  pope's  yielding  in  the  question  of  his 
feudal  claims  to  Sicily,  the  situation  came  to  open 
rupture  because  Sixtus  declined  to  pay  the  700,000 
crowns  promised  toward  equipment  of  the  Great 
Armada  on  the  ground  that  no  landing  was  made 
on  the  English  coast.  So  with  Henry  IV.,  the  pope's 
continual  changes  so  angered  the  king  that  he 
threatened  operdy  to  retract  his  obedience.  Prior 
to  a  decision,  Sixtus  was  overtaken  by  death,  Aug. 
27,  1590.  E.  Bexrath. 

Biblxoorapbt:  Tlie  sources  are  ffluminatingly  disoussed  in 
Ranke.  Pope9,  in.  200-257,  incladmg  the  lives  by  Q.  Lett, 
2  vob..  Lausanne,  1609,  and  C.  Tempest!,  Rome,  1766, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  documents.  The  account 
by  Ranke.  Popet,  i.  34  sqq.,  is  the  best  for  the  reader  of 
English.  The  BritiBh  Miueum  Cataloffite  has  an  interest- 
ing list  of  documents  under  '*  Rome.  Church  of.  Popes, 
Sixtus  V.*'  Consult  further.  J.  Dumeenil,  Hiat.  de  Sixte- 
Quint,  Paris,  1860;  J.  A.  Habnor.  Siat&^Jvint,  3  vols., 
ib.  1870;  A.  von  Reumont.  OsscAicAte  dsr  Stadi  Rom.,  iii. 


684  sqq.,  Berlin,  1878;  Q.  Gossadini,  G.  Pepoli  e  Sido  V., 
Bologna,  1879;  M.  Brosoh,  GeachichU  des  Kirchenttaates, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  vii.,  Qotha,  1880;  L.  Capranica,  Papa  Sitto, 
3  vols.,  liilan,  1884;  I.  Raulich,  in  Nuovo  Arehwio  Vmeto^ 
iv  (1892);  Bower,  Popes,  iii.  322-326. 

SKALSKT,  6USTAV  ADOLF:  Austrian-Hun- 
garian theologian;  b.  at  Opatovice  near  Czaslau 
(45  m.  e.s.e.  of  Prague),  Bohemia,  Mar.  13,  1857. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  gymnasium  in 
Teschen,  the  University  of  Vienna  under  the  Prot- 
estant Evangelical  Faculty  (D.D.,  1898),  and  the 
University  of  Erlangen;  served  as  pastor  in  Klimov, 
Bohemia,  and  Lhota  in  Moravia,  .till  1896,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical 
Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Vienna, 
lecturing  on  pastoral  theology  and  Austrian  Protes- 
tant church  law.  He  has  been  active  not  only  in  the 
lines  of  his  teaching  work,  but  in  labors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Czechs  and  Slovacs  in  Vienna  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Austria.  His 
theological  standpoint  is  that  of  the  New  Lutheran 
Erlangen  school,  so  far  as  its  position  is  applicable 
to  conditions  in  Austria.  B^des  a  considerable 
number  of  works  in  the  Czech  language,  he  has 
issued  Zur  GeschichU  der  evangdiachen  Kirchenver- 
faasung  in  Oesterreich  bia  gum  TolerampaterUe 
(Vienna,  1898);  Zur  Reform  des  oesterreichiechen 
EherechU  (1906);  Der  oesterreichische  Stoat  und  die 
evangdiache  Kirche  im  Oesterreich  in  ihrem  wechael- 
8eUigen  VerhOUnU  1848-61  (1908);  and  /.  A. 
Comenius  dls  Reformalor  der  ErzUhung  und  der 
Schvle  (1908);  and  has  edited  a  number  of  impor- 
tant papers  bearing  on  the  early  histoiy  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Brethren. 

SKEAT,  skit,  WALTER  WILLIAM:  Church  of 
England;  b.  at  London  Nov.  21,  1835.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1858; 
M.A.,  1861),  and  was  curate  at  East  Dereham,  Nor- 
folk (1860-62),  and  Godahning,  Surrey  (1863-64). 
He  was  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ's  College 
(1863-71),  and  English  lecturer  (1867-83),  while 
since  1878  he  has  been  Elrington  and  Bosworth  pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1873  he  founded  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  and  was  its  president  till  1896.  He  is  best 
known  as  an  editor  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Eng- 
lish Texts,  and  among  his  works  those  of  theological 
interest  include  his  editions  of  Langland's  Piera 
Plowman  (2  vols.,  London,  1867-^);  Joseph  of 
Arimathcea  (1871);  The  Four  Oospds  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Northumbrian  (4  vols.,  Cambridge,  1871- 
1887);  Wydiffe's  New  Testament  (Oxford,  1879); 
iSlfric's  Lives  of  the  Saints  (4  vols.,  London,  1881- 
1900);  The  Gospd  of  St.  Mark  in  Gothic  (Oxfoid, 
1882);  The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
(London,  6  vols.,  1894);  and  the  Proverbs  of  Alfred 
(1907). 

SSINNERf  JOHN:  The  name  of  two  Scotch 
divines. 

1.  Scotch  Episcopal;  b.  at  Longside  (27  m.  n.  of 
Aberdeen),  Scotland,  May  17,  1744;  d.  at  Aberdeen 
July  18,  1816.  He  received  his  higher  education  at 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  served  as  private 
tutor,  1761-63;  was  ordained  deacon,  1763,  and 
priest,  1764;   took  charge  of  the  oongregatioDS  of 
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Ellon  and  Udny,  Aberdeenflhire,  1764;  was  appointed 
to  the  Longacre  congregation,  Aberdeen,  1775;  was 
consecrated  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Abeideen, 
1782,  succeeding  to  the  bitdioprio,  1786,  and  be- 
ing elected  primus,  1788.  His  significance  rests  on 
two  facts:  (1)  he  was  active  in  the  transmission  of 
the  Scotch  episcopal  succession  in  America,  having 
part  in  the  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury  (q.v.; 
also  see  Pbotestant  Epibcopauans,  I.,  |  2);  (2) 
also  in  the  ending  of  the  non-juring  Scotdi  schism. 
He  presided  at  the  synod  at  Aberdeen  April  24, 
1788,  which  resolved  to  pray  for  George  III.  as  long, 
and  Later  visited  London  in  the  interest  of  his  church. 
He  published  A  Course  of  Lectures  (Aberdeen,  1786); 
A  Layman's  Account  of  his  Faith  (Edinbuigh,  1801) ; 
and  PrimUive  Truth  and  Order  Vindicated  (Aberdeen, 
1803). 

2.  English  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Inverurie  (14  m. 
n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  July  18, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen (M.A.,  1876),  Free  Cihurch  College,  Aberdeen 
(1876-77),  New  CoUege,  Edinburgh  (1877-80),  and 
the  universities  of  Leipsic  (1876)  and  (jOttingen 
(1877).  He  was  Hebrew  tutor  at  New  College,  Edin- 
buigh (1879-80);  held  Free  Church  ministries  at  St. 
Fergus,  Banffshire  (1880-86),  and  Kelso,  Roxbui^^- 
shire  (1886-90);  and  since  1890  has  been  professor 
of  Hebrew  and  apdogetics  in  Westminster  College 
(the  theological  college  of  the  Presbyterian  (Ihurch 
of  England),  Cambridge,  England.  He  has  written 
Historical  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menu  (Edinbuigh,  1899) ;  and  has  edited  Esekiel  for 
The  Expositor's  Bible  (London,  1895);  Isaiah  for 
The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  (2  vols.,  Cambridge, 
1896-98);  and  Oenesis  for  the  International  Critical 
Commentary  (1910). 

SKIlllfER,  THOMAS  HARVB7:  Presbyterian 
pastor  and  educator;  b.  near  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  C, 
Biar.  7,  1791;  d.  at  New  Yoric  Feb.  1,  1871.  He 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  College,  1812;  was 
copastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, 1812-16;  then  pastor  of  the  Arch  Street 
Church,  same  city,  1816-32;  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  Andover,  1832-35;  pastor  of  the  Mercer 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Yoik,  1835-40;  and 
professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  184S-71. 
He  wrote  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hearing  (1839), 
Hints  to  Christians  (1841),  Lt/e  of  Francis  Markoe 
(1849),  Discussions  in  Theology  (1868);  he  also 
translated  and  edited  Vinet's  Pastoral  Theology  and 
HomUetics  (1854).  Dr.  Skinner  was  a  leader  in  the 
New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
preacher  of  great  spiritual  power,  an  able  theologian, 
and  a  pattern  of  saintly  goodness. 

Bibuoorapbt:  O.  L.  Prentin,  A  Diteourwe  in  Memory  of 
T,  H.  SHnner,  New  York.  1871;  idem,  Tho  Union  Thoo- 
logical  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York:  hietorieal  and 
biooraphical  Sketehee  ofiUfirt^  Af^  Yeate,  ib.  18SQ;  idem, 
The  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
iU  Deeign  and  another  Decade  of  iU  Hietory,  ib.  1880. 

SKOPTZL    See  Russia,  II.,  |  5. 

SKREFSRUD,  skrefs'rad,  LARS  OLSEN:  Nor- 
wegian missionary  to  India;  b.  at  Faabeig  (84 
m.  n.  of  Christiania),  Norway,  Feb.  4,  1840;  d.  at 
Benagaria,  near  Ebenier,  India,  Dec.  11,  1910.    On 


account  of  poverty  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
gymnasium,  but  by  application  he  acquired  a  remark- 
able education,  being  gifted  with  the  ability  to  u^e 
about  forty-five  languages.  He  attended  Proch- 
now's  missionary  training-school  in  Berlin,  gradua- 
ting after  a  period  of  brilliant  achievements;  he 
was  then  sent  by  the  Gossner  society  to  Purulia, 
India,  but  friction  arose  with  the  Grennan  members 
of  the  mission,  and  Skrefsrud  sundered  his  connect 
ticm  and  established  in  1867  the  Santhal  mission, 
which  became  in  many  wa3rs  a  modeL  In  the 
interest  of  the  nussion  he  several  times  visited 
Europe,  first  in  1873-74,  when  his  lectures  resulted 
in  the  formation  of , the  first  European  Santhal  mis- 
sion committees;  in  1881-^,  when  he  was  ordained 
by  the  Church  of  Norway;  and  in  1894-95,  this 
time  also  visiting  America.  His  contributions  to 
linguistics  were  notable  and  numerous;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  A  Grammar  of  the  Santhd 
Language  (Benares,  1873);  SanthalnEngli^  and 
EnglishSanthal  LeaAoon  (material  completed  in 
1904  after  a  period  of  preparation  covering  ttxiity- 
five  years);  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Santhal— one  of  the  most  diflicult  languages 
known.  John  O.  £vj£x. 

SLATER,  WILLIAM  FLETCHBR:  En^ish  Meth- 
odist; b.  at  Uttoxeter  (30  m.  n.  of  Birmingham), 
Staffordshire,  Aug.  25,  1831.  He  was  educated  at 
Wesleyan  CoJlege,  Didsbury  (graduated  1855),  and 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1875),  and  held 
successive  pastorates  in  his  denomination  at  Allen- 
dale (1855-58),  NewcastleK>n-TVne  (1858-60),  Gloe^ 
sop  (1860-63),  Sundeiland  (1863-66),  Harrogate 
(1866-^9),  Bamsley  (1869-72),  Cambridge  (1872- 
1875),  Leeds  (1875-78),  Edinbuigh  (187»^1), 
Liverpool  (1881-^),  and  London  (1884-87).  From 
1887  to  1903,  when  he  retired  from  active  life,  he 
was  professor  of  Biblical  languages  in  Wesleyan 
Ck>llege,  Didsbuiy.  In  theology  he  is  an  Evangelical 
Armioian,  and  has  written:  Religious  Opportunities 
of  the  Heathen  before  Christ  (Sunderland,  1866); 
Methodism  in  the  Light  of  the  Early  Church  (Femley 
lecture;  London,  1885);  Faith  and  Life  in  the  EaHy 
Church  (1892);  the  (lospel  of  Matthew  in  The  Cenr 
tury  BMe  (19(X));  and  lArtnlaiions,  Divine  and 
Human  (1906). 

SLATTBRT,  CHARLES  LEWIS:  Protestant 
Episcopal;  b.  at  Pittsbuig  Dec.  9,  1867.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harvard  University  (B.A., 
1891)  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  (B.D.,  1894);  was  made  deacon,  1894, 
and  priest,  1895;  was  master  of  Groton  School  and 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ayer,  Mass.,  1894-96;  dean 
of  the  cathedral  of  Our  Merciful  Savior,  Faribault, 
Mum.,  1896-1907;  rector  of  CSirist  Church,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1907-10;  and  became  rector  of  Grace 
Cihurch,  New  Yoik  City,  IdlO.  He  was  also  lec- 
turer in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Minn., 
1905^7,  and  in  Beikeley  Divmity  School,  1909-10. 
He  is  the  author  of  Feliz  ReviUe  Brunot  (New  Yoik, 
1901);  Edward  Lincoln  Atkinson  iX^O^);  The  Mas^ 
teri^the  World;  a  Study  of  Christ  (1906);  Life  Be- 
yond lAfe;  a  Study  of  Immortality  (190^;  The  His- 
toric  Ministry  and  the  Present  Christ;  an  Appeal  for 
Unity  (1908);  and  PresentrDay  Preaching  (1909). 
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I.  Slaveiy  among  Uw  Hebraws. 
Status  of  Hebrew  Slavaa  (|  1). 
Sources  of  Supply  (|  2). 
Value  of  Slaves;  Duration  of  Servi- 
tude (8  3). 
Legal  Position  and  Rights  (|  4). 
n.  Slaveiy  and  Christianity. 

L  Slavery  Among  the  Hebrews:  Slavery  existed 
among  the  Jews  throughout  their  nationsd  life,  al- 
though this  servitude  was  one  neither  of  debasement 
nor  of  cruelty.    In  patriarchal  times  the  servants, 

together  with  the  cattle,  formed  a  por- 

z.  Status   tion  of  the  estate  of  the  head  of  the 

of  Hebrew  family  or  tribe  (Gen.  xxiv.  35,  xxvi.  14; 

Slaves.      Job.  i.  3),  and  there  was,  accordingly,  a 

traffic  in  slaves  (Gen.  zxxvii.  28), 
which  was  actively  carried  on  by  the  Phenicians. 
The  rich  nomad  chiefs  owned  mmaerous  slaves, 
Abraham  having  318  that  were  "  bom  in  his  house," 
i.e.,  hereditary  property  (Gen.  ziv.  14);  and  slaves 
were  also  purchased  (Gen.  xvii.  23,  27).  The  female 
servants  seem  to  have  been  the  especial  property 
of  the  wife  or  daughter,  and  to  have  been  given  as 
concubines  to  the  husband  (Gen.  xvi.  1  sqq.,  xxix. 
24,  etc.).  The  slaves  ''  bom  in  the  house  "  were,  in 
general,  devoted  to  the  family,  and  some  had  the 
entire  confidence  of  their  masters  (cf.  Gen.  xv.  2-3). 
Even  in  the  nomad  period  these  servants  were  not 
mere  chattels,  and  the  fact  that  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision was  performed  on  servants  bom  ia  the  house, 
as  well  as  on  those  obtained  by  purchase,  indicates 
that  they  were  received  as  members  of  the  same 
race,  and  as  such  had  religious  rights  and  duties. 
In  the  national  period  the  traditional  legal  principles 
were  observed,  as  in  the  Babylonian  code  of  Ham- 
murabi, although  the  latter  lacked  to  some  degree 
the  ethical  and  religious  spirit  that,  from  the  time 
of  Moses,  exercised  its  more  humane  influence  on 
the  Jewish  law.  The  Mosaic  idea  that  the  whole 
Israelitish  race  had  been  in  slavery  in  Egypt,  and, 
being  freed  from  the  house  of  bondage  by  Yahweh 
(e.g.,  Ex.  XX.  2;  Deut.  v.  6),  had  now  become  his 
servants  and  property,  led  to  the  inference  that, 
being  his  own,  they  would  never  again  become 
the  servants  of  a  stranger  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55,  xxvi. 
13);  while  the  recollection  of  their  harsh  treat- 
ment in  slavery  taught  them  to  be  considerate 
and  humane  to  their  servants  (Deut.  v.  15,  xv.  15). 
With  the  development  of  national  consciousness, 
however,  the  law  distinguished  between  bondser- 
vants of  Israelitish  stock  and  aliens  (cf.  Lev. 
xxv.  39-46),  though  practise  may  have  been  less 
rigorous  than  theory. 

Slavery  was,  throughout  Jewish  history,  one  of 
the  consequences  of  war,  and  as  warriors  were  more 
apt  to  be  killed  than  taken  prisoners,  the  majority 

of  captives  were  women,  especially 
3.  Sources  virgins,  who  were  the  prize  booty  of 
of  Supply,  military    and    predatoiy    expeditions 

(Gen.  xiv.  12;  Judges  v.  30;  II  Kings 
V.  2;  Deut.  xx.  14,  xxi.  10  sqq.;  etc.).  Many  pris- 
oners of  war  were  sold  in  foreign  lands  (Joel  iii.  4,  6; 
Amos  i.  6),  and  many  were  bought  by  the  Israelites 
from  traveling  Phenician  merchants.  Alien  settlers 
X.— 29 


SLAVERY. 

Extent  of  Oxeoo-Roman  Slavexy  (|  1). 
Statos  and  Treatment  of  Greoo-Rotnan 

Slaves  (I  2). 
Slaveiy  and  the  Early  Churoh  (|  3). 
The  Medieval  Church  and  Slaveiy  (|  4). 
European  Slaveiy  in  the  Middle  Agm 

(§5). 


Slaveiy  in  America  (|  6). 

The  Philoaophioal  Attack  on  Slavery 

(§7). 
The  Christian  Attack;   Abolition  of 

Slave  Trade  (8  8). 
Attitude  of  Relisious  Bodies  (S  9). 


In  the  land  were  also  liable  to  come  into  bondage, 
and  the  Canaanitish  population  gradually  became 
the  slaves  of  the  Hebrews,  especially  in  the  regal 
period.  After  the  exodus,  slaves  of  foreign  stock 
were  employed  in  lower  menial  capacities  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  sanctuary,  thus  ultimately  giving 
rise  to  the  Nethinim  (see  Levi,  Levites,  §  3).  Both 
David  and  Solomon  employed  non-Israelitic  slaves 
in  public  works,  the  latter  monarch  having  153,600 
of  these  bondsmen  (I  Kings  ix.  20  sqq.;  II  Chron. 
ii.  17-18).  It  was  a  capital  crime  unlawfully  to  de- 
prive a  man  of  his  liberty  and  to  sell  him  (Ex.  xxi. 
16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7;  cf.  the  Oode  of  Hammurabi,  § 
14).  On  the  other  hand,  a  thief  caught  in  the  act 
was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  unless  he  could  make 
restitution  (Ex.  xxii.,  3).  Tradition  forbade,  how- 
ever, the  selling  of  a  thief  into  foreign  slavery,  so  that 
Herod's  law  requiring  such  sale  (Josephus,  Ant., 
XVI.,  i.  1)  was  a  serious  infringement  of  hereditary 
legal  custom.  It  was  usually  abject  poverty  and  in- 
solvency that  entailed  the  loss  of  freedom  (cf.  Lev. 
xxv.  39, 47  sqq.),  and  in  such  a  case  a  man  might  sell 
his  own  daughter.  The  regulations  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11)  apply  only  to  a  daughter 
sold  to  be  the  concubine  or  wife  of  the  buyer  or  his 
son,  and  expressly  protect  her  rights  as  a  member  of 
the  family;  but  Deut.  xv.  12  sqq.  distinctly  refers  to 
female  slaves.  The  law  does  not  specify  whether  a 
father  may  sell  his  son,  but  he  doubtless  did  so,  in 
case  of  poverty,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  own  free- 
dom. A  Jewish  creditor  might  seize  both  the  family 
and  the  person  of  his  debtor,  and  sell  him  (Amos 
ii.  6,  viii.  6;  II  Kings  iv.  1;  cf.  Isa.  1.  1;  Neh.  v.  5; 
Matt,  xviii.  25),  though  this  was  not  sanctioned  in 
the  Pentateuch. 

A  slave's  value  depended  on  sex,  age,  health, 
capacity  for  work,  and  the  relation  between  supply 
and  demand.  Thirty  silver  shekels  was  the  average 
damages  for  the  death  of  a  slave,  whether  male  or 
female  (Ex.  xxi.  32),  and  some  indication  of  the 
value    of     slaves     may    perhaps    be 

3.  Value    gained  from  the  scale  given  in  Lev. 

of  Slaves;  xxvii.  2  sqq.  for  those  desiring  to  be 
Duration  of  released  from  their  vows  to  serve  in  the 

Servitude,  sanctuary:  for  a  boy  between  one 
month  and  five  years  old,  five  shekels, 
and  for  a  girl  three  shekels;  foi  a  male  between  five 
and  twenty  years  old,  twenty  shekels,  and  for  a 
female  ten;  for  a  man  between  twenty  and  sixty 
years  old,  fifty  shekels,  and  for  a  woman  thirty;  for 
a  man  over  sixty  years  old,  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  a 
woman  ten.  The  price  for  captive  Jews,  120  drach- 
mas a  head,  is  almost  the  same  average  (Josephus, 
Ant.,  Xn.,  ii.  3).  The  duration  of  bondage  was 
limited  only  in  the  case  of  Israelitish  slaves,  who 
were  never  absolutely  to  lose  their  freedom,  unless 
they  definitely  refused  to  accept  it  (Ex.  xxi.  1-11; 
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Deut.  XV.  12-18;  Lev.  zxv.  39-^).  An  Israelite 
could  buy  a  f ellofw  Hebrew,  whether  male  or  female, 
for  six  years  only,  and  in  Uie  seventh  year  must  let 
the  slave  go  free,  a  rule  which  probably  applied 
also  to  those  sold  into  slavery  for  theft  (cf .  Joeephus, 
ArU,,  XVI.,  i.  1).  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentile 
woman  given  to  such  a  slave  as  a  wife  had  no  claim  to 
freedom,  and  the  offspring  of  the  pair  were  also  held 
in  bondage.  In  the  year  of  jubilee  an  Israelite  slave 
was  to  be  set  free,  together  with  his  children  (Lev. 
zxv.  39  sqq.)»  but  if  these  were  bom  of  a  gentile 
mother,  they,  like  her,  must  remain  in  slaveiy  (Ex. 
xxi.  4) .  The  Hebrew  dave  of  a  gentile  master  should 
also  be  freed  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  although  he 
should  previously  be  redeemed,  if  possible,  by  his 
family  or  kindred,  his  price  being  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  Lev.  XXV.  50  sqq. 

Bondservants  were  better  treated  by  the  Hebrews 
than  were  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even 
Phenicia  and  Babylonia.  At  the  same  time  Mosaic 
law  made  a  distinction  between  Hebrew  slaves  and 
those  of  alien  birth,  priestly  legislation  especially 
considering  a  Hebrew  bondman  not  as  a  "  bond- 
servant," but  as  a  "  hired  servant  "  (Lev.  xxv.  39- 
40,  46).  While  he  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  do 
work  that  was  too  severe,  or  unworthy 
4.  Legal  of  a  man,  this  falling  to  the  lot  of  the 
Position  alien,  all  slaves,  without  exception, 
and  Rights,  benefited  by  the  Sabbath  law.  Fur- 
thermore,  both  those  slaves  who  had 
been  bom  in  bondage  and  also,  as  a  rule,  those  who 
were  acquired  by  purchase  were  circumcised,  thus 
being  received  among  the  people  of  Yahweh,  and  so 
possessing  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  religious 
feasts,  especially  in  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  44;  Deut. 
xii.  12, 18,  xvi.  11, 14).  If  a  slave  had  been  circum- 
cised, he  could  never  be  sold  to  a  gentile.  While  it 
was  permissible  to  discipline  a  slave  (cf .  Prov.  xxix. 
19,  21 ;  Eoclus.  xxxiii.  24  sqq.),  cruelty  to  slaves  was 
punished,  not  simply  by  compensating  the  master 
for  injury  done  to  his  slave,  as  in  Babylonia  (cf. 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  §§  199,  219),  but  by  enacting 
that  a  master  who  seriously  injiued  his  slave, 
whether  male  or  female,  must  manumit  the  slave 
in  question  without  receiving  compensation  (Ex. 
xxi.  26-27).  A  master  had  no  power  over  the  life 
of  his  servant,  and  if  he  struck  his  slave  with  a  rod 
and  he  died  under  his  hand  the  servant  should  be 
avenged  (Ex.  xxi.  20-21);  but  if  the  slave  survived 
his  punishment  for  a  day  or  two,  no  notice  was  taken, 
the  money  loss  caused  his  master  by  his  death  being 
deemed  a  sufficient  penalty.  However,  according  to 
tradition,  if  the  master  used  a  deadly  instrument  in 
chastisement  he  incurred  the  death  penalty,  even 
though  the  slave  did  not  (^e  for  some  time;  and 
tradition  likewise  held  that,  should  a  third  person 
kill  or  wound  a  slave,  he  should  be  punished  as 
though  he  had  injured  a  freeman.  The  status  of 
Israelitish  female  slaves  who  were  to  become  part 
of  the  immediate  family  is  set  forth  in  Ex.  xxi.  7-11 ; 
and  it  is  also  provided  that  a  gentUe  prisoner  of  war 
should  have  a  month  to  mourn  her  kinsfolk  before 
being  married  to  her  captor  (Deut.  xxi.  10-14). 
Respect  for  the  rights  of  a  slave  was  considered  a 
divine  ordinance  from  very  early  times  (Job  xxxi. 
13-15),  and  to  the  present  day  the  lot  of  the  slaves 


of  the  Semitic  Mohammedans  is  a  veiy  tolerable 
one.  In  ancient  Judaism,  however,  the  Easenes  and 
^TherapeutflB  alone  rejected  all  slavery,  since  they 
regarded  the  qrstem  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  and  consequently  as 
unnatural.  (C.  von  Oreu^.) 

n.  Slavery  and  Christianity:  The  problem  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  on  slavery  has  been  pro- 
foundly modified  by  th^  researches  of  economic 
history  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  extent,  char- 
acter, and  abolition  of  bondage,  so  that,  rejecting 
the  older  view  that  the  suppression  of  slkvery  was 
caused  entirely  by  Christianity,  many  now  hold 
that  this  abolition  was  a  purely  economic  process  in 
which  religion  had  no  part.  Equally 
I.  Extent  problematical  is  the  precise  state  of 
of  Greco-  affairs  confronting  Christianity  when 
Roman  it  came  to  confront  slavery,  for  the 
Slavery,  extent  of  the  system  in  antiquity  is  now 
underrated  as  much  as  it  was  formeriy 
exaggerated.  In  Greece  the  climax  was  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  Persian  wars,  when  a  sin^e  rich 
Athenian  could  lease  a  thousand  slaves  for  the  Thra- 
cian  mines;  and  in  Rome  the  system  was  most  flour- 
ishing at  the  dose  of  the  Republic  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire,  when  at  Delos,  the  chief  market,  tens 
of  thousands  of  slaves  were  sold  daily.  The  majority 
of  these  were  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing, although  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of 
household  slaves  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Greeks, 
who  preferred  financitd  gain  to  luxury.  At  the  same 
time,  the  freeman  was  never  entirely  superseded  by 
the  dave,  least  of  all  in  the  provinces  (cf .  for  Palesi- 
tine,  Matt.  xx.  1  sqq.;  Mark  i.  20;  Luke  xv.  17), 
even  though  cheapness  made  slave  labor  predomi- 
nant in  estates,  mines,  quarries,  factories,  and  the 
handicrafts  and  trades  of  the  great  cities. 

The  status  and  the  treatment  of  slaves  varied  at 
different  times  and  places  as  greatly  as  their  num- 
bers.   In  the  patriarchal  conditions  of  the  eariiest 
times  the  slave,  generally  a  prisoner  of  war,  be- 
longed to  the  family  and  was  treated  aocordin^y. 
In  Greece  slaves  enjoyed  much  liberty  even  later, 
especially  at  Athens;    but  in   Rome 
a.  Status    rigid  severity  was  the  rule,  particulariy 
and        in    laige  establishments  ^v^iere   cruel 
Treatment  overseers,  mostly  belonging  ori^nally 
of  Greco-  to  the  servile  class,  intervened  between 
Roman     master  and  slave  (cf.  liatt.  xxiv.  49). 
Slaves.      While,   moreover,  the  slaves  seldom 
worked  in  fetters,  punishments  to  in- 
sure obedience  and  to  prevent  escape  were  so  cruel  as 
to  cause  terrible  insurrections.    It  is  true  that  many 
slaves  fared  better  than  freemen,  but  even  here  any 
day  might  bring  a  change  of  masters,  and  though 
the  slave  had  many  safeguards,  he  was  still,  legally 
speaking,  only  a  chattel,  exposed  to  every  caprice 
(A  his  owner.    His  possession  of  moral  qualities  was 
ignored;   he  might  at  any  time  be  torn  from  his 
family;    and  he  could  give  testimony  only  under 
torture;  yet  in  religious  matters  he  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  liberty.    The  ancient  world  never  escaped 
the  antinomy  of  regarding  the  slave  as  at  once  a  per- 
son and  a  thing.    Plato  considered  him  a  creature 
of  a  lower  order  of  being,  only  aemi-rational,  this  view 
perhaps  being  colored  by  the  fact  that  most  slaves 
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were  barbarians;  while  Cato  reckoned  slaves  as 
farm  implements.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Republic  the  status  and  treatment  of  slaves  changed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  Greece  and  the  superior 
culture  of  the  Greek  slaves,  and  partly  through  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  Hadrian 
deprived  the  master  of  the  right  to  put  his  slave  to 
death  and  allowed  him  to  be  tried  (as  he  always  had 
been  at  Athens)  in  the  courts;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
even  permitted  slaves  to  lodge  complaints  against 
their  masters  in  certain  cases,  while  manumission 
was  made  increasingly  easy.  In  all  this,  however, 
there  is  no  demonstrable  trace  of  either  Christian  or 
Jewish  influence,  the  real  operative  force  being  that 
of  Greece.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  world 
never  dreamed  of  a  society  without  slaves,  except 
as  a  sort  of  Utopia  or  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  golden 
age,  which  the  Roman  Satiumalia  and  similar  slave 
festivals  in  Athens,  Cydonia,  etc.,  sought  to  typify, 
and  the  Essenes,  Therapeutse,  and  such  Gnostic  sects 
as  that  of  the  Carpocratian  Epiphanes  to  realize. 

With  such  tendencies  as  these  Christianity  had 
nothing  in  common.  It  simply  accepted  slaveiy  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  ancient  civilization,  nor 
is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  either  con- 
denmed  slavery  as  a  principle  or  sought  to  abolish  it. 
In  his  parables  Christ  presupposed  the  natural  re- 
lations of  master  and  slave  (Matt,  xviii. 
3.  Slavery  23  sqq.,  xxv.  14  sqq.;  Mark  xiii.  34; 
and  the  Luke  xii.  42  sqq.,  xvii.  7  sqq.);  and 
Early  Paul  expressly  declared  that  Christian- 
Church,  ity  made  no  change  in  existing  condi- 
tions, and  that  he  who  was  a  slave 
ought  to  remain  one,  even  were  freedom  offered 
him  (I  Cor.  vii.  21;  cf.  also  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  Onesimus  in  Philemon  16).  AU  the  gentile 
Christian  communities  contained  large  niunbers  of 
slaves  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  10-11;  I  Cor.  i.  11;  Phil.  iv. 
22),  although  these  communities  were  far  from  con- 
sisting predominantly  of  bondmen.  There  were  also 
Christian  masters,  as  is  clear  from  the  admonitions 
in  Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  1;  I  Tun.  vi.  2  (cf .  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  PoBdagogus,  III.,  iv.  26,  xi.  73,  xii.  84; 
Chrysostom,  Horn,  on  I  Cor.  xl.  6).  Of  the  conditions 
in  Judeo-Christian  households  Httle  is  known  (cf. 
Acts  xii.  13).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  (li.  62) 
eniunerate  the  purchase  of  a  slave  among  the  neces- 
sities of  life  which  justify  a  Christian  in  visiting  the 
marketplace;  the  Acts  0/  Thomas  represent  the 
apostle  as  the  slave  whom  Christ  sells  to  a  lung  of 
India;  and  Ignatius  {Epist,  ad  Polycarpum,  iv.  3) 
discourages  the  ransom  of  slaves  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  (cf.  Salvianus,  Ad  ecd.,  iii.  7),  which 
seems  to  have  intervened  only  when  a  slave's  Chris- 
tianity was  endanged.  On  the  other  hand,  wealthy 
Christians  appear  to  have  bought  Christian  slaves 
to  manumit  them  (cf.  Hennas,  Shepherd,  "  Simili- 
tudes," i.  8;  Apostolic  Constitutions,  iv.  9),  and 
cases  are  also  recorded  in  which  Christians  volun- 
tarily sold  themselves  into  slavery  to  aid  the  poor 
with  their  price  (cf.  I  Clement,  Iv.).  But  despite 
external  continuity,  there  was  a  change  of  spirit, 
kindness  of  masters  and  fidelity  of  slaves  becoming 
a  matter  of  Christian  principle,  instead  of  personal 
character,  as  in  paganism  (cf .  Eph.  vi.  5  sqq. ;  Col.  iii. 
22sqq.,iv.  1;  I  Tim.  vi.  1-2;  Tit.  ii.  9-10;  Philemon 


16;  I  Pet.  ii.  18  sqq;  Didaehe  iv.  10-11;  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  iv.  12),  while  Augustine,  commenting 
on  Ps.  cxxv.  7  (NPNF,  Ist  series,  viii.  602),  express- 
ly declares:  ''He  (Christ)  hath  not  made  men  free 
from  being  servants,  but  good  servants  from  bad  ser- 
vants "  (cf.  Corrf.,  IX.,  viii.  17).  Christians  sought, 
moreover,  to  save  the  souls  of  slaves  (Acts.  xvi.  16 
sqq.;  Aristides,  Apal.,  xv.;  Augustine,  i>e  sermone 
Domini  in  monte,  i.  59).  Christianity  did  even  more 
than  this — ^it  gave  the  slave  the  status  of  a  man 
(I  Cor.  xiL  13;  Gal.  iii.  28;  Col.  iii.  11;  cf.  Ireneeus, 
HcBT.,  IV.,  xxi.  3;  Origen,  Contra  Cdeum,  iii.  54; 
Lactantius,  InstitutiOf  v.  15).  It  is  true  that  a  slave 
required  his  master's  permission  before  he  could  be 
baptized  (Hippolytus,  Cananes,  x.  63),  but  even  if 
this  were  refused,  he  could  still  be  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  congregation;  and  if  he  were  baptized,  he 
enjoyed  the  same  rights  as  a  freeman.  Slaves 
might  take  orders,  and  some,  as  Calixtus  I.,  even  be- 
came popes,  while  many  slaves  were  venerated  as 
martyrs,  among  them  Blandina  and  Potamitena 
(qq.v.).  Not  only  were  Christian  slaves  forbidden 
to  sacrifice  for  their  masters,  whether  pagan  or 
Christian  (Tertidlian,  De  idolatria,  xvii.;  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  Canones,  vi.-vii.),  but  the  new  faith  en- 
eigetically  combated  the  vices  to  which  slaves  of 
both  sexes  had  been  compelled  to  minister,  besides 
doing  away  with  execution  by  crucifixion  and  the 
branding  of  fugitive  slaves. 

The  Christian  Church,  interested  only  in  the  faith 
of  the  slave,  and  leaving  his  l^al  position  entirely 
to  the  State,  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  slavery. 
With  the  increasing  secularization  of  religious  life, 
the  social  cleavage  between  bond  and 
4.  The  free  became  wider  still,  and  only  the 
Medieval  monasteries  climg  to  the  concept,  based 
Church  and  on  a  commingling  of  classic  Stoicism 
Slavery,  and  early  Christianity,  of  the  equal 
rights  and  the  human  status  of  the 
slave.  It  was  from  the  monasteries,  indeed,  that  the 
revolution  with  regard  to  slavery  was  d^ined  to 
come.  During  the  imperial  period  of  Rome  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  had  decreased,  and  they  had 
largely  been  replaced  by  coloni,  or  serfs,  whose  num- 
ber might  include  slaves,  and  more  often  free 
peasants.  This  system,  aided  by  the  subjection  of 
the  conquered  peoples  in  the  new  German  Empire, 
persisted  in  places  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  though  the  Church  took  little  part  in  all  this, 
and  though  she  frequently  protected  the  oppressed 
and  even  recruited  her  cleigy  from  the  serfs,  she 
herself  exercised  seigniorial  rights  and  proved  un- 
able to  exercise  a  moral  influence  sufficient  to 
alter  conditions.  There  were,  moreover,  actual 
slaves  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Even  the 
Chiuich  owned  them  and  vigorously  asserted  her 
rights  over  them;  but  though  the  slave  might  still  be 
bought  and  sold,  and  required  his  master's  per- 
mission in  the  most  important  and  personal  decisions 
of  life,  he  enjoyed  (as  in  Greek  and  later  Roman 
legislation)  a  limited  freedom  in  regard  to  rights  and 
property,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  wergild. 
The  Church  took  these  rights  under  her  protection, 
afforded  asyliun  to  those  seeking  refuge,  insisted  on 
humane  treatment  of  slaves,  sought  to  make  mas- 
ters responsible  for  the  morality  of  their  slaves,  for- 
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bade  concubinage  with  fllavea,  and  secured  the 
f reedman  againat  capricious  revocation  of  his  libert j, 
while  each  parish  exercised  the  right  of  protection 
over  the  freedmen  within  it.  The  manumission  of 
slaves,  very  frequent  in  pagan  time,  was  carried  to  an 
extreme  after  the  conversion  of  the  rich  and  great 
in  the  fourth  century.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
the  apocryphal  acts  (e.g.,  Acts  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
XX.)  that  this  was  not  regarded  as  a  Christian  duty 
in  behalf  of  the  slaves,  but  as  an  act  of  asceticism  on 
a  par  with  renunciation  of  property,  later  coming 
to  form  a  preliminary  to  entrance  on  the  monastic 
life  (cf.  Augustine,  Sermones,  ccclvi.  3,  6,  7).  Man- 
umission was  usually  formally  declared  in  the  chureh 
(Sosomen,  Hxal,  eed.,  I.,  ix.  6;  Codex  TheodotianuSf 
iv.  7),  and  the  classic  legal  fiction  of  sale  or  gift  to  a 
divinity  or  temple  was  also  observed  by  Christians. 
Unlike  the  Chureh,  which  maintained  existing 
conditions,  monasticism  assailed  slavery  and 
finally,  as  already  implied,  overthrew  it,  Uie  two 
positions  being  combined  in  Gregoiy  the  Great,  who 
as  a  monk  praised  manumission  as  a  good  work, 
and  as  pope  demanded  the  most  rigid  discipline  from 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Chureh 
5.  European  (cf.  Epist.  vi.  12  with  ix.  200).  Canons 
Slaveiy  in  of  councils,  as  that  held  at  Agde  in  606, 
the  Middle  forbade  bishops  or  abbots  to  diminish 
Ages.  the  property  of  the  Church  by  manu- 
mitting slaves;  and  in  many  ways,  as 
by  the  prohibition  against  ordaining  a  slave  or 
receiving  him  in  a  monastery  without  his  master's 
consent,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  slavery  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  institution,  the  council  of  EHvira,  by  its 
eightieth  canon,  even  excluding  the  freedmen  [of 
pagans]  from  hcdy  orders.  The  monasteries,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  slaves  as  readily  as  freemen, 
and,  unlike  the  churches,  were  not  expected  to 
own  bondmen.  Since,  as  already  noted,  the  Church 
was  more  interested  in  the  slave's  Christianity  than 
in  the  slave  himself,  frequent  prohibitions  were 
enacted,  begiiming  with  Constantine,  against 
ownership  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews;  and  the  laws 
against  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  the  various 
Christian  lands  were  doeely  coimected  with  the  pro- 
hibition against  selling  Christian  slaves  to  pagans. 
Nevertheless,  the  Jews  of  Lyons  imported  large  num- 
bers of  Christian  slaves  to  Spain  and  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Pious;  the  Venetians  had  an 
equally  evil  notoriety;  and  Rome  itself  was  a  center 
of  the  traffic.  The  dave-trade  increased  after  the 
Slavic  wars  and  the  Tatar  inroads,  those  sold  into 
bondage  being  chiefly  heathens. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries that  real  slavery  disappeared  from  northwestern 
Europe,  although  the  system  of  serfdom  long  con- 
tmued.  In  1031  Conrad  II.  forbade  all  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  a  synod  held  at  London  in  1102  repeated 
the  prohibition.  In  southern  Europe,  on  the  other 
hand,  slavery  still  persisted,  aided  not  only  by  the 
constant  ware  with  the  Mohammedans,  but  also  by 
pirate  raids.  Slavery  was  made  by  custom  to  in- 
clude Christians,  despite  the  protests  of  the  Chureh, 
which  herself  legalized  the  system  as  a  punishment 
for  heretics  and  enemies  of  the  Curia,  and  made 
bondmen  of  the  offspring  of  priests.  Latin  Cru- 
sadere  did  not  hesitate  to  enslave  Christian  Greeks, 


and  the  revival  of  Roman  law  and  the  reverence  in 
which  scholasticism  held  Aristotle  alike  combined 
to  maintain  the  system.  At  late  as  1548  Paul  lU. 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  hokl 
slaves,  although  their  number  was  no  longer  large 
in  Italy.  In  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  tfa^  was  a 
regular  system  of  slavery  in  the  old  Roman  aeaaat 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bondmen  here 
being  thousands  of  Moors;  while  the  Portuguese 
imported  negroes  direct  from  Africa  after  1441. 
On  the  other  hand.  Christians  frequently  became 
slaves  of  unbelieven,  and,  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives being  esteemed  a  good  woric  from  the  earliest 
times  (cf.  Neh.  v.  8;  Socrates,  Hist,  ecd.,  vii.  21), 
not  only  were  funds  of  the  Chiireh  devoted  to  this 
purpose  by  the  council  held  at  ChAlons  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  but  the  Order  of  Mercy 
(see  NoLASGO,  St.  Peter)  and  Trinitarians  (q.v.) 
were  founded  with  this  special  object  in  view. 

(E.   VON   DOBSCHtTS.) 

Personal  slavery  having  diminished  in  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  and  following  centuries  (ut  sup.),  it 
was  revived  upon  a  gigantic  scale  on  this  continent 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  scar- 
city of  labor  in  the  New  World,  and  the  necessity 
for  it,  seem  to  have  overcome  all  objections  to  the 

system,  whether  founded  upon  motives 
6.  Slavery  of  Christian  duty  or  upon  economic  con- 
in  America,  sideretions.    All  the  European  nations, 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  which 
had  colonies  in  America,  engaged  in  transixirtiDg 
slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this  continent. 
The  result  was  that  more  than  five  millions  of  hu- 
rrum  beings  were  carried  from  Africa  to  America 
between  1570  and  1807,  where  they  and  thdr  de- 
scendants became  slaves.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  no  voice,  either  in  the  Church  or  out 
of  it,  was  heard  against  the  slave-trade  and  its  con- 
sequences. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, two  distinct  movements  arose,  one  based  on 
philosophical,  and  the  other  on  Christian,  grounds, 
one  confined  to  France  and  the  other  to  England. 
Upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  modem  opinion  and 
legislation  in  regard  to  negro  slavery  have  been 
based.    The  philosophical  basis  is  found  in  that 

portion  of  the  celebrated  work  of  Rou»- 

7.  The  Phil- seau,  Entile,  called  Profesnon  de  fci 

osophical    d*un  vicaiire  Savoyard.   The  views  there 

Attack  on  laid  down  made  a  profound  impression 

Slavery,     upon  all  writera  on  the  theory  of  gov- 

enmient  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  According  to  Rousseau,  man  is  a  being  by 
nature  good,  loving  justice  and  order.  In  an  ideal 
state  of  society  each  member  would  be  free,  and  the 
equal  of  every  other.  These  doctrines  and  the  vast 
system  which  grew  out  of  them  were,  for  various 
reasons,  embraced  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in 
France.  But  the  first  public  official  document  in 
which  these  opinions  are  clearly  set  forth  was  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  though  in  France,  the 
first  article  of  "The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Bian  and  of  the  Citizen,"  adopted  in  1789  at  the 
begirming  of  the  Revolution,  asserts,  "Men  are 
bom  free  and  equal,  and  have  the  same  rights." 
And  as  a  logical  result  of  this  declaration,  based 
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upon  the  teaching  of  Rousseau,  the  French  Con- 
vention (Feb.  4,  1794)  decreed  that  n^gro  slaveiy 
should  be  abolished  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
and  that  all  men  therein  should  have  the  rights 
of  French  citizens.  This  was  the  first  act  by  which 
any  nation  in  Europe  decreed  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

By  the  side  of  these  attacks  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers on  slavery  as  a  violation  of  natural 
rights,  a  movement  arose  about  the  same  time, 
cUefly  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing the  same  object  in  view,  but  foimded  upon  con- 
victions of  Christian  duty.     Consdence  was  the 
impulse  to  action,   and  the  result  was  earnest, 
persistent,  and  personal  work.    The  African  slave- 
trade  was  at  first  the  main  point  of  attack  by  the 
abolitionists.    In  1772  Granville  Sharp 
8.  The     urged    its    suppression    on    religious 
Christian   grounds.    Just  before  the  Revolution, 
Attack;     Viiginia  petitioned  that  no  more  Afri- 
AboUtwn    can  slaves  be  sent  into  the  colony;  a 
of  Slave-    few  years  later,  Thomas  Clarkson(q.v.) 
Trade,      devoted  his  life  to  convincing  his  coun- 
trymen that  they  should  prohibit  the 
slave-trade  by  law,  as  violating  eveiy  principle  of 
Christian  humanity.    Among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations which  as  a  body  took  an  active  part  in  this 
work  were  the  Quakers,  who  presented  to  the  house 
of  commons  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1784;    the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians 
(see  below);  [and  the  Baptists.    In  1789  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  the  Baptists  of  Virginia  resolved: 
*'  That  slavery  is  a  violent  deprivation  of  the  rights 
of  nature,  and  inconsistent  with  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  (we)  therefore  recommend  to  our 
brethren  to  make  use  of  every  legal  measure  to 
extirpate  this  horrid  evil  from  tiie  land."    a.  h.  n.] 
By  incessant  work,  and  constant  agitation  of  the 
subject  in  the  press  and  at  public  meetings,  the 
little  band  of  abolitionists  gained  the  support  of 
many  prominent  public  men  in  England,    Wilber- 
force,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke  among  the  rest.    Such 
was  the  feeling  roused  by  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  especially  the  general  conviction  of  the 
violation  of  Christian  duty  in  maintaining  the  traffic, 
that,  forced  at  last  by  the  outcry  of  the  public 
conscience,  Parliament  abolished  the  slave-trade  in 
1807.    In  the  United  States  the  foreign  slave-trade 
was  prohibited  in  1808.    Shortly  afterward,  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of 
England  and  of  this  country;  and  the  work  was 
crowned  by  the  declaration  of  the  European  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815,  engaging  all  the  powers  to 
discoiuage  the  traffic,  as  one  '*  reproved  by  the  law 
of  religion  and  of  nature  ";  thus  recognising  the 
two  forces,   religion   and  philosophy,  which   had 
combined  to  bring  about  the  result. 

In  this  country  the  testimony  of  the  (Quakers,  as 
a  religious  body,  against  slavery  had  been  uniform 
from  the  beginning.  In  1688  the  German  Friends 
residing  in  (^rmantown.  Pa.,  petitioned  the  yearly 
meeting  to  take  measures  against  slaveholding. 
From  1696  to  1776,  the  society  nearly  every  year 
declared  "  the  unporting,  purchase,  or  sale  of  slaves  " 
by  its  members  to  be  a ''  disownable  offense."  John 
Woohnan   and   Anthony    Beneiet,   illustrious   as 


(Quaker  philanthropists,  were  the  pioneer  abolition- 
ists of  modem  times.    In  1776  the  holding  of  slaves 

was  prohibited  by  the  disciplhie  of  the 

g.  Attitude   Society  of  Friends,  and  since  that  time 

of  Religious  its  members  have  been  conspicuous  in 

Bodies,      supporting  anti  slavery  opinions   and 

legislation.  The  highest  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  (Church  in  this  country  made 
formal  declaration  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  no  less  than  six  times  between  1787  and  1836. 
In  1845  and  in  1849  the  General  Assembly  (Old 
School)  in  its  action,  without  avowing  any  change 
of  opinion  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  dwelt  more 
particularly  upon  the  formidable  obstacles  to  the 
practical  work  of  emancipation.  In  1864,  during  the 
(}ivil  War,  that  body  proclaimed  openly  "  the  evil 
and  guilt  of  slavery,"  and  its  earnest  desire  for  its 
extirpation.  The  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  has 
been  opposed  to  slavery  from  the  beginning.  At 
the  organisation  of  the  general  conference  in  1784,  a 
general  rule  of  its  discipline  was  adopted,  declaring 
slavery  contrary  **  to  the  golden  law  of  God  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind,"  and  directing  that 
preachers  holding  slaves  should  be  expelled.  Never- 
theless, after  1808  slaveholding  among  the  private 
members  of  the  society  was  not  made  a  subject  of 
discipline,  though  the  old  rule  affirming  slavery  to 
be  a  great  evil,  and  that  slaveholding  should  be  a 
bar  to  office  in  the  CShurch,  was  still  unrepealed. 
The  aggressive  antislavery  sentiment  at  the  North 
was  always  very  powerful  among  the  Methodists; 
and  in  the  general  conference  of  1844  it  was  strong 
enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by 
which  Bishop  Andrew,  who  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  certain  slaves  in  right  of  his  wife,  was 
requested  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  all  episcopal 
functions  until  the  slaves  were  freed.  This  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  conference,  and  the  formation  of 
two  Methodist-Episcopal  churehes  in  this  country, 
— one  at  the  NorUi,  and  the  other  at  the  South.  See 
Methodists,  IV.,  1,  §  5. 

Before  the  war  there  were,  in  the  northern  states, 
multitudes  of  Cliristians  of  thoroughly  antislavery 
sentiments  who  took  no  active  part  in  the  abolition 
movement,  because  they  were  restrained  by  con- 
scientious convictions  as  to  their  duties  as  citisens; 
but  when  slavery  was  made  the  pretext  of  rebellion 
and  war  against  the  government,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  found  an  empire  the  comer-stone  of 
which  was  slavery,  and  especially  when  the  national 
government  had  decreed  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  every  motive  for  its  further  toleration  was 
removed.  By  the  victory  of  the  North  in  the  Civil 
War,  the  abdition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
was  made  complete.  See  Neqro  Education  and 
Evangelization.  C.  J.  STiLLit. 
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eay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery,  Philadelphia.  1857;  G.  Haven, 
National  Sermone,  Boston.  1869;  A.  G.  Haygood,  Our 
Brother  in  Black;  hie  Freedom  and  hie  Future,  New  York. 
1881;  L.  C.  Matlack.  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  and  Triumph 
inthe  M.  E.  Church,  New  York.  1881;  G.  W.  Williams. 
Hiel.  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  New  York.  1882;  A. 
Willey,  Anti-Slavery  in  State  and  Nation,  Portland.  Me., 
1886;  J.  R.  Brackett,  The  Negro  in  Maryland,  Baltimore, 
1889;  J.  B.  Baasett.  Slavery  and  Servitude  in  .  .  .  North 
Carolina,  2  parts.  Baltimore.  1896-97;  M.  8.  Locke,  Anti- 
Slavery  in  America,  161^1808,  Cambrid^,  1901;  J.  C. 
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SLAVIC  MISSIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Miadons  founded  in  the  interests  of  evangelism 
among  the  Bohemians  who  had  emigrated  to  the 


United  States,  and  later  extended  to  include  P(^ 
and  Hungarian  Slovaks.  There  are  already  in  this 
country  nearly  three  millions  of  these  people,  many 
of  them  contiguous,  accessible,  and  responsive  to 
missionaiy  effort.  On  coming  to  America  multitudes 
of  the  Slavic  race  abandoned  the  formal  adherence 
which  in  Europe  they  had  preserved  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and,  finding  here  unrestricted  re- 
ligious liberty,  drifted  from  religious  indifference 
into  every  phase  of  unbelief.  The  danger  to  the 
body  politic  from  the  existence  of  an  element  of 
the  population  with  these  tendencies,  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  religious.  The 
founder  of  the  first  mission  was  Qiailes  Terry  CoUina 
(d.  Dec.  21,  1883),  pastor  of  Plyinouth  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  adjacent  to  whose 
pariah  were  living,  in  1880,  25,000  of  the  250,000 
Bohemians  then  in  the  United  States.  He  took 
counsel  with  Dr.  Albert  Henry  Schauffier  (q^v.),  then 
recently  returned  from  service  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia, who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  miasion  in 

1882.  Dr.  Schauffler's  pioneer  work  in  Bohemia, 
his  mastery  of  the  language  and  of  kindred  dialects, 
and  his  passion  for  souls  amply  qualified  him  to 
organize  and  develop  this  new  and  important  fieU. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  only  American  Protestant 
missionaiy  linguistically  qualified  to  carry  on  the 
woric.  Olivet  Chapel,  o^  which  he  accepted  the  pas- 
torate, was  at  first  made  the  center  of  his  labors,  but 
soon  proved  too  distant  from  the  chief  Bohemian 
colony  and  a  new  location  was  secured.  The  Con- 
gregational Churches  of  the  city  were  interested, 
and  in  June,  1883,  adopted  the  work  as  their  own, 
made  an  appropriation,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
denominational  Home  Missionaiy  Society.  The 
Bohemian  Mission  Board  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
incorporated  Bfar.  22,  1884,  with  representatives 
from  each  Congregational  Church  in  the  city  which 
chose  to  elect  such  representatives.    Meanwhile,  in 

1883,  Dr.  Schauffier  had  been  comnussioned  by  the 
Home  Biiasionaiy  Society  superintendent  of  ^vie 
Missions  in  the  United  States,  and  among  his  duties 
was  included  that  of  surveying  the  centers  of  Savic 
colonisation  in  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
future  evangelisation.  The  local  miasion  in  Cleve- 
land was  carried  on  in  a  place  secured  for  it,  and 
services  were  conducted  in  Bohemian  and  T^nglM^, 
while  a  SundayH»hool  was  also  instituted.  Int^- 
denominational  help  was  secured  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  church  on  Broadway,  in 
the  center  of  the  colony;  the  building  was  dedicated 
Jan.  1,  1885,  and  was  named  ''  Bethlehem  "  after 
the  church  in  which  John  Huss  preached  in  Prague, 
A  church  was  oiganised  with  fifty-nine  members  oo 
Mar.  28,  1888— the  first  Bohemian  Congregational 
church  in  the  United  States,  from  which  three  mis- 
sions or  branches  have  since  been  formed,  Cjrril  Mis- 
sion (1890),  Immanuel  Mission  (1904),  and  M^«pftl* 
(1908),  all  in  Cleveland.  This  church  carries  <hi  a 
dual  work  with  separate  membership,  pastorate, 
and  services  in  Bohemian  and  English. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  duties  of  the 
superintendent  mentioned  above,  Chicago  was 
visited,  the  claims  of  the  fifty  thousand  Bohemiaiis 
of  that  city  and  vicinity  were  presented,  and  a 
mission  oiganisation  was  effected  in  1884  with  the 
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assistance  of  Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss  and  Dea- 
con C.  F.  Gates.  The  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Adams,  who  had 
been  an  associate  with  Dr.  SchaufOer  in  Bohemia, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bohemian  Mission  in 
Chicago.  The  result  is  a  church  reporting  about 
200  members,  with  a  Sunday-school  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  500.  Farther  extension  of  this 
work  appears  in  the  opening  of  missions  to  this  people 
at  St.  Louis  (1889),  Silver  Lake,  Minn.  (1890),  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  (1890),  Crete,  Neb.  (1895),  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  (1895),  and  Vining,  Iowa  (1899).  The  Pres- 
byterians have  missions  for  the  Bohemians  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  and  at  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota. 

Outside  of  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  the  first  Slavic 
mission  was  the  outgrowth  of  Polish  Sunday-school 
work  maintained  chiefly  by  the  First  Congr^;ational 
Church  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  in  May,  1892,  there 
was  formed  the  first  Protestant  Polish  church  in  the 
United  States.  The  second  Polish  mission  was  un- 
dertaken in  a  large  community  contiguous  to  Beth- 
lehem, Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  Mizpah  Chapel  was 
erected  in  1893  and  work  carried  on  with  the  con- 
current use  of  four  languages,  Polish,  Bohemian, 
German,  and  English.  Under  Congregational  direc- 
tion Polish  missions  have  been  attempted  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Work  has  also  been  done 
by  the  Baptists  at  Buffalo,  by  the  Methodists  at 
Baltimore  and  Detroit,  and  by  the  United  Presby- 
terians at  Pittsburg.  Another  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful work  was  begun  Aug.,  1890,  at  Braddock, 
Pa.,  among  the  Himgarian  Slovaks — a  Slavic 
people  resident  in  Himgary  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Magyar — which  resulted  in  1896  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  with  119  members,  and  in  the 
rapid  extension  of  Slovak  mission  work  to  all  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Such  expansion  required  additional  workers, 
trained  and  educated  in  the  Slavic  and  English 
languages,  for  thus  far  the  converts  had  but  a 
meager  education.  The  Slavic  Department  of 
Oberlin  Seminary  was  instituted  in  1885,  and 
has  since  been  amply  endowed,  to  educate  a  suffi- 
cient ministerial  force;  and  also  The  Schauffler 
Missionary  Training  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  established  (1886) — also  endowed — ^for  the 
training  of  Slavic  women  as  missionaries  and  Bible- 
readers,  through  whom  the  homes  of  the  foreign 
population  may  be  reached,  as  can  not  be  prudently 
done  by  men. 

The  estimated  force  (1911)  of  trained  missionary 
workers  is  125,  occupying  sixty  church  buildings, 
in  thirteen  different  states,  and  working  for  five 
different  denominations.  Tliere  are,  also,  religious 
papers,  published  weekly  and  widely  circulated,  in 
Bohemian  and  Polish.  It  is  everywhere  confessed, 
by  those  who  are  opposed,  as  well  as  by  friends  of 
this  work,  that  these  missions  have  exerted  a  great 
and  uplifting  influence  for  good  morals,  good  citizen- 
ship, and  a  high  ideal  of  religious  life,  wherever 
established.  Fbancib  METHBRAiiL  WHrnocK. 
Bibuoorapht:  Consult  the  xeports  of  Dr.  Schauffler  in  The 

Home  Mtsaionary  Magaxine,  New  York;   and  the  ReporU 

of  the  CongreKational  Home  Miaeionary  Society.  1884  aqq. 

SLAVS,  CONVERSION  OF  THE.  See  Ctril 
AND  Methodius;  Miecztslaw;  and  Wenzel,  Saint. 


SLBIDANUS^  sloi-d^'nus,  JOHANNES:  Histori- 
ographer of  the  German  Reformation;  b.  at  Schlei- 
den  (35  m.  s.w.  of  Cologne)  probably  in  1506; 
d.  at  Strasbuxg  Oct.  31, 1556.  His  family  name  was 
Philippi.  He  was  educated  at  li^ge  and  apparently 
at  Cologne  and  Lou  vain,  and  by  1530  was  an  Eras- 
mian  humanist,  although  professing  deep  admira- 
tion for  Melanchthon.  In  1533  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  France,  where  he  occupied  a  number  of 
positions  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
anti-Hapsbuig  policy  of  Francis  I.,  who  sought 
alliance  with  German  Protestantism.  During  Uiis 
same  period  Sleidanus  received  from  the  works  and 
personal  letters  of  Calvin  an  influence  which  modi- 
fied his  entire  outlook  on  life,  and  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  importance  of  modem  histoiy  for 
the  statesman.  In  1537  he  published  at  Paris  his 
epitome  of  Froissart's  chronicle  under  the  title 
Froaaardi  .  .  .  historiarum  opua  omne,  jam  primum 
et  bretnter  coUectum,  et  Latino  aermone  redditum  (Eng. 
transl.  by  P.  Golding,  London,  1608),  and  three 
years  later  was  secretiy  commissioned  to  watch  a 
delegate  sent  to  the  diet  of  Hagenau  to  prevent  an 
alliance  of  the  Schmalkald  League,  especially  Philip 
of  Hesse,  with  Charles  V.  On  his  retlun  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Baptista  Lasdenus,  an  at- 
tack upon  the  pope  entitled  Oration  .  .  .  von  dea 
Bapatumba  auffkomen  und  abnemen  (Strasbuig  [?], 
1541),  following  this  with  two  similar  "  orations  " 
(Augsbuig  [?],  1542;  Strasbuig,  1544).  In  1541 
Sleidanus  was  sent  as  interpreter  on  a  second  fruit- 
less mission,  this  time  direcUy  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Schmalkald  League.  His  position  was  then  com- 
plicated by  the  repression  of  French  Protestantism 
by  Francis  I.,  but  though  he  spent  some  time  in 
Germany,  he  returned  to  France,  whence,  after  ac- 
companying Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay  in  a  vain 
effort  to  attend  the  Diet  of  Speier  in  1544,  he  was  ap- 
parently sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Germany  to  win 
the  Schmalkald  League  to  alliance  with  France, 
thenceforth  residing  at  Strasbuig. 

Butzer,  whose  shorter  catechism  Sleidanus  had 
translated  into  Latin  in  1544,  now  luged  Landgrave 
Philip  to  appoint  the  statesman  historiographer  of 
the  Reformation,  for  which  he  had  long  been  gather- 
ing material.  The  work  was  delayed,  however,  by 
the  French  war,  and  in  the  mean  while  Sleidanus 
prepared  a  Latin  translation  of  Philippe  de  Comines' 
chronicle  under  the  title  De  rebua  geatia  Ludovici  .  .  . 
undecimi,  Galliarum  regia,  et  Cardi  Burgundies 
ducia  (Strasburg,  1545).  In  1545  he  was  sent  on 
another  fruitless  mission  to  England,  and  this  in- 
terruption was  followed  by  another  French  war, 
but  in  1551  he  was  promised  an  annual  pension  by 
Edward  VI.  and  Cranmer.  From  the  autumn  of 
1551  to  Apr.,  1552,  he  was  an  envoy  at  Trent,  and 
took  part  in  an  embasey  to  Heniy  II.,  while  in  May, 
1554,  he  was  the  representative  of  Strasburg  at  a 
conference  held  at  Naumburg.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  labored  on  his  histoiy,  despite  poverty 
and  scanty  material,  and  in  1555  it  appeared  at 
Strasbuig  under  the  title  De  atatu  religionia  et  rei- 
publicce,  Carolo  Quinio  CcMafe,  commentarii  (Eng. 
transl.  by  J.  Daus,  A  Famouac  Ckranide  of  otare 
Timet  Ccdled  Sleidanea  Commentarieat  London,  1560, 
and  E.  Bohun,  The  Oeneral  History  of  the  Reformor 
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Hon  of  the  Church  from  the  Errore  and  CorrupHom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib.,  1689).  Storms  of  protest 
arose  against  it  on  every  side,  both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  and  Melanchthon  declared  that  its 
revelation  of  Protestant  folly  and  pettiness  was  such 
as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
impressionable  youth  (CR,  viii.  483). 

The  tenure  of  office  of  Sleidanus,  who  had  taken 

an  active  part  in  school  administration  in  Stras- 

buxg  since  1553,  expired  in  June,  1556,  and  such  was 

the  odium  excited  by  his  book  that  no  one  would 

now  employ  him.     When,  however,  a  university 

was  founded  at  Duisbuig,  his  name  was  proposed 

for  the  professorship  of  history,  but  before  any 

action  could  be  taken  he  was  dead.    A  few  months 

before  his  death  he  published  his  De  quatuor  eum- 

mis  imperiia,  Babylonico,  Persico,  Graeo  et  Romano, 

libri  tree  (Eng.  transl.,  London,  1627),  which  ran 

through  repeated  editions  and  translations,  being 

used  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.    A  number 

of  his  writings,  including  the  one  just  mentioned, 

were  collected  in  his  opuscula  (ed.  H.  Putschius, 

Hanover,  1608),  and  his  correspondence  has  been 

edited  by  H.  Baimigarten  (SUidan'e  Briefweched, 

Strasburg,  1881).  (G.  Kawkkatt.) 

Bxbuoobapht:    Earlier  works  aro  rendered  pMi6  by  H. 

Baumcarten's    UAer  Sleidana   Lthtn   und    Briefw^chad, 

Struburs.  1878.  and  the  Brie/wtchsd  of  Sleidanua,  ib. 

1881.    Consult  further:  J.  O.  Moller.  Aua  dsn  Bifdhergen, 

Lanoenbersi  1887;    Bourilly,  J  tan  Slmdan  «f  U  Cardinal 

du  BeUay,  in  BidUtin  hiatoriqut  et  IttUraire,  pp.  226  sqq., 

Paris,   1001;    idem,  OuOlaume  du  Bdlay,  Paris,   1904; 

A.  Hasenclever,  Sleidan-Stvdien,  Bonn,  1005;  ADB,  zxziv. 

354  aqq. 

SMALLB7,  smsl'lt,  JOHN:  Congregationalist; 
b.  in  Ck>lumbia,  Ck>nn.,  June  4,  1734;  d.  in  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  June  1,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  College,  1756,  where  he  experienced  what 
he  described  sometimes  as  his  actual,  sometimes  as 
his  second,  conversion,  his  first  having  occurred  dur- 
ing childhood.  This  later  conversion  he  attributed 
to  his  reading  of  Edwards'  treatise  on  the  Will. 
Through  this  he  became  a  leader  in  the  contest 
against  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Separates,  against 
the  Half-way  Covenant,  and  in  defense  of  the  New- 
England  Theology  (q.v.). 

Having  pursued  his  theological  studies  with  Dr. 
Joseph  fiellamy,  he  was  ordained  Apr.  19,  1758, 
over  the  Congregational  Church  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.  He  remained  in  this  pastorate  more  than 
fifty-five  years,  and  the  marked  success  of  his  pas- 
torate is  a  matter  of  historical  interest.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  theological  instructor  was  yet  more  re- 
markable. Among  his  pupils  may  be  named  Na- 
thanael  Emmons,  and  Ebenezer  Porter  (qq.v.),  who, 
as  a  professor  at  Andover,  exerted  a  formative  in- 
fluence on  the  seminaiy.  Four  of  Smalley's  ser- 
mons were  of  great  importance.  Two  were  on  The 
Consistency  of  the  Sinner*8  InabUiiy  (Hartford, 
1769;  republished  in  England).  Two  were  entitled 
JuetificaHon  through  Christ  an  Act  of  Free  Grace,  and 
None  but  Believers  saved  through  the  AU^Sufficient 
Satis/action  of  Christ  (1786,  1787;  repeatedly 
republished).  He  also  issued  two  volumes  of  Dis- 
courses (1803,  1814). 

BiBUOoiLkPHT:  W.  B.  Spneue,  AnnaU  of  the  American 
PtUint,  i.  550-565.  New  York.  1850;  W.  Walker,  in  Amer- 
ican Church  History  Series,  vol.  iii.  passim,  ib.  1804;  F.  H. 


Foster,  OeneUe  Hist,  of  the  Nmp  BngUmd  TheoUtoy,  pp.  19»- 
aOO.  221,  Chicafo,  1007. 

SMARAGDUS^sma-rOg^dus:  The  name  of  aeveral 
medieval  monastic  authors. 

1.  Abbot  of  St.  Mihiel,  in  the  diocese  of  Verdun, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  repieeentatives 
of  Frankiah  theology  in  the  Carolingian  period.  In 
810  be  was  one  of  Charlemagne's  envoys  to  bear  the 
resolution  of  the  Synod  of  Aachen  to  Leo  III.,  and 
was  secretaiy  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  regardini^ 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  litujrgical 
use  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Louis  the  Pious  not  only 
gave  him  many  gifts  and  privileges  for  his  monastery 
but  also  made  him  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the 
controven^  between  Ismundus,  bishop  of  Bfflan, 
and  his  monks.  His  works,  most  of  which  are 
collected  in  MPL,  cii.,  reveal  considerable  patris- 
tic learning  and  much  practical  piety,  but  are  al- 
most wholly  devoid  of  originality.  His  chief  exe- 
getical  work,  Commentarius,  sive  coUeetiones  in  evan- 
gelia  et  epistdas  qufs  per  drcwium  anni  in  templis 
leguntur,  is  a  compilation  for  homiletic  use;  but  his 
Expositio,  sive  eommentarii  in  regtdam  SancH  Bene-- 
dicti  reveals  him  as  an  adherent  of  the  strict  reforma 
of  his  contemporary,  Benedict  of  Aniane  (q.v.); 
and  a  dmilar  tendency  is  discernible  in  his  compiU^ 
tion  of  ascetic  rules,  chiefly  from  Cassian  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  entitled  Diadema  monachorum. 
The  latter  treatise  was  abridged  by  Smaragdus  for 
the  use  of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  strictly  monastic 
sections  being  omitted,  and  the  remainder  expanded 
or  curtailed  as  the  special  theme  of  this  new  Via 
regia  demanded.  He  likewise  wrote  the  Acta 
coUationis  Romarue  and  collaborated  in  the  Epistola 
Frotharii  et  Smaragdi  ad  Ludovicum  Augustum^ 
while  he  is  also  held  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistola 
Caroli  Magni  ad  Leonem  Tertium  PonHfieem  de 
processu  SpiriJtus  SancH  (MPL,  xcvui.  9^).  His 
Commentarius  in  Prophdas  and  Historia  Manas- 
terii  SancU  Miehadis  are  still  unedited,  but  a  few 
fragments  of  his  GrammaHea  major,  sive  commen- 
tarius in  Donatum  have  been  published  by  J. 
Mabillon  (Vetera  analeda,  Paris,  1723,  pp.  35S~a59). 
This  was  evidently  the  earliest  of  his  works,  prob- 
ably written  while  he  was  still  master  of  the  monas- 
tery school  (between  800  and  805).  [His  Carmina, 
ed.  E.  DOmmler,  are  in  MOH,  Poet.  Lot  fBvi  Car.,  L 
(1881),  607-619,  u.  (1884),  698;  cf.  M.  ManiUus  in 
NA,  xi.  (1886),  563.] 

2.  Biographer  and  successor  of  Benedict  of  Aniane; 
b.  783;  d.  at  Aniane  (16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Montpellier) 
Mar.  7,  843.  His  real  name  was  Ardo.  His  Viia  of 
his  predecessor,  an  admirable  bit  of  biographical 
writing,  has  repeatedly  been  edited  (ASB,  Feb.,  ii. 
106^20;  MPL,  cui.  354  sqq.;  MGH,  Script.,  xv. 
698-220,  Hanover,  1887). 

3.  Abbot  of  a  monastery  at  LOneburg,  Saxony; 
flourished  about  1000.  He  has  been  regard«i, 
though  without  sufficient  evidence,  as  the  author 
of  the  Grammatica  major  noted  above. 

(O.  ZOCKLEHf.) 
Bxbuoqrapht:  The  proleeomena  in  MGH,  PoeL  Lot.,  at 
Bup.,  i.  804-607;  Histoire  liiUraxre  de  la  France,  iv.  43&- 
447,  706:  B.  Haurteu.  SinffulariHes  historitues  el  lia^ 
rairee,  pp.  100  aqq..  Paris.  1861 ;  K.  Werner.  Alkuin  und 
seinjahrhundert,  pp.  25,  317-318,  Vienna,  1876;  A.  Ebert, 
OeachichU  der  LUeratur  dee  MittelaUere,  ii.  108-112,  Leip> 
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sic.  1880;  Wattenbaeh,  DGQ,  i  (1803),  320;  Wenninc- 
hoff.  in  HidariKhe  ZeOachnft,  1902.  pp.  193-213;  O. 
Zdckler.  Die  TuoendUhre  dM  CkrUUntum;  pp.  133-134, 
Qatenloh.  1903;  Hauck,  KD,  u.  113-114,  692-^694  et  pas- 
sim; DCB,  iv.  708-709;  ASB,  no.  iv.,  i.  681^^690;  KL, 
zL  427-428. 

SMECTYMNUUS.    See  Calamt,  1. 

SHEND,  Bchmendt,  JULIUS:  German  Protes- 
tant; b.  at  Lengerich  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Monster)  May 
10,  1857.  He  studied  at  the  universities  of  fionn, 
HaUe,  and  Gottingen  from  1876  to  1879  (lie.  theol., 
Bonn,  1884);  was  assistant  pastor  at  Paderbom 
(1879-81),  Bonn  (1882-85),  and  Siegen  (1885); 
and  pastor  at  Seelscheid  (1885-91).  He  was  then 
professor  of  practical  theology  at  the  seminary  for 
preachers  at  Friedberg,  Hesse  (1891-93);  and  since 
1893  has  occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Strasburg,  where  he  was  rector  in  1906-07. 
In  theology  he  describes  himself  as  a  "  pupil  of 
Albrecht  Bitschl,  but  does  not  belong  to  any  party 
and,  with  decidedly  liberal  theological  convictions,  is 
devoted  as  a  preacher  and  teacher  to  the  promotion 
of  ecclesiastical  piety."  He  has  been  associate 
editor  (with  F.  Spitta)  of  the  MofnaUchrift  fUr  Gotr 
teadienst  und  kirchliche  Kunst  since  1897,  and  has 
written  Deutsche  Liederbuch  (Dortmund,  1892); 
Feierstunden  (Gottingen,  1892);  Der  ergiehliche 
Wert  der  Muaik  (Dortmund,  1894);  Die  evangd- 
ischen  deutechen  Meseen  bis  tu  Luthers  deutecher 
Messe  (Gdttingen,  1896);  Der  erste  evangdtsche 
GoUeadienet  in  Strcudnarg  (Strasbuig,  1897);  Der 
Wert  der  Todeaerinnerung  fUr  doe  innere  Ld)en 
(1897);  Kelchveraagung  und  KeUhependung  in  der 
abendldndischen  Kvrche  (G5ttingen,  1898);  Dae 
Wesen  der  evangdiachen  FrdmmigkeU  (Strasbuig, 
1899);  Feieratunden,  neue  Folge  (Gottingen,  1901); 
Zvr  Frage  der  Ktdtuarede  (Freiburg,  1902);  Der 
evangdiache  GoUeadienat,  etna  LUurgik  nach  evan- 
gdiachen  Grundadtzen  (Gdttingen,  1904);  Kirchen- 
buck/Hr  evangdiache  Gemeinden  (2  vols.,  Strasburg, 
1906-08);  Schleiermachera  poliHache  Predigt  (1906); 
Featpredigten(l90S);  Evangdiache  Predigten  (1910); 
and  Dem  VoUee  muaa  die  Rdigion  erhaUen  Werden 
(1911). 

SMEIfD,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant;  b.  at 
Lengerich  (18  m.  n.e.  of  Monster)  Nov.  5,  1851. 
He  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  G5ttingen, 
Berlin,  and  Bonn  (Ph.D.  Bonn,  1874),  became  pri- 
vat-docent  at  Halle,  1875;  associate  professor  1880; 
professor  of  theology  at  Basel,  1881;  professor  of 
Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  philosophical  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  1889.  He  has  written 
Der  Prophet  Ezekid  Erkldrt  (Leipsic,  1880);  Die 
Inachrift  dea  Kdniga  Meaa  wm  Moab  (Freiburg, 
1886;  in  collaboration  with  A.  Socin);  Lehrbuch  der 
aUteatamenUichen  Rdigionatpiaaenachaft  (Freiburg, 
1893);  Weiaheit  dea  Jeaua  Sirach,  Text  und  Er^ 
kldrung  (1906);  Griechiachrsyriach^hebrdiacher  Index 
zur  Weiaheit  dea  Jeaua  Sirach  (Berlin,  1907);  and 
Alter  und  Herkunft  dea  Ackikar-Romana  und  aein 
VerhdUniaa  zu  Aeaap  (Giessen,  1908). 

SMET,  smet  or  sm^,  PIERRE  JEAN  DE:  Jesuit 
missionary;  b.  at  Termonde  (20  m.  s.w.  of  Antwerp), 
Belgium,  Jan.  30,  1801;  d.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
23,  1873.    He  left  Belgium  for  the  United  States  at 


the  age  of  twenty  and  became  a  Jesuit  novice  at 
Whitemarsh,  Md.,  but  in  1823  a  new  Jesuit  settle- 
ment was  established  at  Florissant,  near  St.  Louis, 
whither  De  Smet  went.  His  influence  with  the 
Indians  became  so  strong  that  he  was  requested  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  allay  threatened 
uprisings  in  Oregon  and  Washington  (1858) .  Again 
in  1862  and  1867  he  visited  hostile  tribes,  but  stead- 
ily refused  to  have  any  association  with  American 
military  measures  against  the  Indians.  In  1868 
he  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed 
by  Sitting  Bull  between  the  Sioux  and  the  United 
States  Government,  and  two  years  later  he  made 
another  visit  to  the  same  important  tribe.  He  was 
unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Indians  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Americans,  and  his  relig- 
ious seal  and  piety  were  commensurate  with  his 
humanitarian  endeavors.  His  control  over  the 
Indians  was  marvellous,  and  in  his  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  he  crossed  the  ocean 
nineteen  times,  pleading  their  cause  everywhere. 
Among  his  workers  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
his  Lettera  and  Sketcheaj  with  a  Narrative  of  a  Year* a 
Reeidence  among  the  Indian  Tribea  of  the  Rocky 
Mountaina  (Philadelphia,  1843);  Oregon  Miaaiona 
and  Travda  over  the  Rocky  Mountaina  in  1845-46 
(New  York,  1847);  Voyage  au  grand  diaert  en  1851 
(Brussels,  1853);  Weatem  Miaaiona  and  Miaaion- 
ariea  (a  series  of  letters;  New  York,  1863);  and 
New  Indian  Sketchea  (1865). 

Bibuogbafbt:  F.  Desmoodt,  P.  J.  ds  Sm€t,  miaaionain 
hdge  avx  AtaU  Unia,  Bnuselfl.  1878;  H.  If.  Chittenden 
and  A.  T.  RiohardBon,  Life,  Lettera,  and  Travda  of  Pierre 
Jean  de  SmH,  S.  J„  4  vols..  New  York,  1906. 

SMITH,  ALEXANDER  COKE:  Methodist  EpicH 
copal.  South,  bishop;  b.  in  Sumter  Co.,  S.  C,  Sept. 
16,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  (A.B.,  1872),  and,  after  holding 
various  pastorates  in  his  denomination,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same 
institution  (1886-90) ;  and  of  practical  theology  in 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1890-92), 
after  which  he  again  took  up  ministerial  duties. 
In  1902  he  was  elected  bishop. 

SMITH,  ARTHUR  HENDERSON:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Vernon,  Conn.,  July  18,  1845.  He  was 
educated  at  Beloit  College  (A.B.,  1867),  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  (1867-69),  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  (graduated  1870),  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City 
(1870-71).  In  1871-72  he  was  a  missionary  at  Chi- 
cago and  Clifton,  111.;  was  stationed  at  Tientsin, 
China  (1872-80)  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  was 
at  P'ang  Chuang,  Shantung  (1880-90),  although  in 
1886-87  he  was  acting  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Pasadena,  Cal.  He  was  in  Peking 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  in  1900,  and  was  then 
stated  supply  of  Union  Church,  Tientsin,  in  1900-01, 
after  which  he  returned  to  P'ang  Chuang  for  four 
years  (1901-05).  Since  1906  he  has  been  a  *'  mis- 
sionary it  large  "  in  China,  except  for  a  brief  visit 
to  the  United  States,  and  is  now  engaged  in  literary 
work,  speaking  and  traveling  extensively  in  the 
interest  of  missions.    In  theology  he  is  a  liberal 
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conaervative,  and,  besides  his  work  as  associate 
editor  of  The  Miuumary  Review  of  the  World,  has 
written  The  Proverbe  and  Common  Sayinge  of  the 
CMneee  (Shanghai,  1888();  Ckineee  Charactenetica 
(Chicago,  1800);  Village  Life  in  China  (1899); 
China  in  Convulsion  (1901);  Rex  Christua:  An 
outline  Study  of  China  (New  York,  1903);  China 
and  America  Today:  Study  of  Conditions  and 
Relations  (1907);  and  Uplift  of  China  (1907). 

SMITH,  BBNJAMin  M0SB7:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Montrose,  Powhatan  County,  Va.,  June  30, 1811; 
d.  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Mar.  14,  1893.  He  was 
graduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Va.,  1829,  and  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  Va.,  1834;  was  tutor  there,  1834-36; 
pastor  at  Danville,  Va.,  1838-40;  at  Tinkling  Spring 
and  Waynesborough,  184(M5;  and  at  Staunton, 
1845-64;  and  then  became  professor  of  oriental  and 
Biblical  literature  in  Union  Seminary.  From  1858 
to  1874  he  was  with  Dr.  Dabney  pastor  of  the  Hamp- 
den-Sidney College  Church.  He  published  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  (Glasgow,  1859; 
3d  ed.  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1883);  Family  Religion 
(Philadelphia,  1859);  QuestUme  on  the  Oospds  (vol. 
i.,  Richmond,  1868). 

SMITH,  CHARLES  SPEHCER:  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  bishop;  b.  at  Colbome,  Ont.,  Mar.  16, 
1852.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  his  de- 
nomination at  the  age  of  twenty;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives  (1874-76). 
He  then  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  Meharry 
Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (graduated  1880). 
In  1882  he  founded  the  Sunday-school  Union  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  imtil  1900,  when  he 
was  elected  bishop.  He  is  presiding  bishop  of  the 
missions  of  his  denomination  in  South  Africa,  hav- 
ing visited  the  western  and  southwestern  coast  of 
that  continent  in  1894.  He  has  written  Glimpses 
of  Africa,  West  and  Southwest  Coast  (Nashville, 
1895). 

SMITH,  CHARLES  WILLIAM:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal bishop;  b.  in  Jefferson  township,  Fayette 
Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  30,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  privately.  For  twenty-one 
years  (1859-80)  he  held  pastorates  in  the  Centreville 
circuit,  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.,  Carmichaels,  Pa.,  Bridge- 
port, Pa.,  Carson  Street,  Pittsburg,  Uniontown,  Pa., 
Arch  Street,  Alleghany,  Pa.,  First  Church,  Canton, 
O.,  Smithfield  Church,  Pittsburg,  and  First  Church, 
McKeesport,  Pa.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Pittsburg  district,  1880-^,  and  from  1884  until 
1908,  when  he  was  elected  bishop,  was  editor  of  the 
PHt^mrg  Christian  Advocate.  He  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  committee  that  framed  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  his  denomination  and  a  member  of  that 
which  compiled  the  present  hymnal  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South;  and  that  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Japan. 

SMITH,  DAVID:  Presbyterian;  b.  at  Carluke 
(28  m.  s.w.  of  Edinburgh),  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
May  21,  1866.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
academy  at  Rothesay,  Isle  of  Bute,  Glasgow  Uni- 


versity (M.A.,  1887;  D.D.,  1906),  and  the  Free 
Church  College,  Glagsow;  was  Geo.  A.  Qark  scholar 
and  lecturer  in  Glasgow  University;  minister  of  the 
United  Free  Church,  Tulllollan,  1894-1907,  and  of 
St.  Andrew's  United  Free  Church,  Blairgowrie, 
1907-10;  Bruce  lecturer  in  Glasgow  Uidted  Free 
College,  1909-10;  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
thedqgy  in  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  1910. 
He  has  written:  The  Days  (^  his  Flesh:  the  earthly 
Life  €f  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (London, 
1905;  8th  ed.,  1910);  The  Pilgrim's  Hospice:  a 
little  Book  on  the  Holy  Communion  (1906);  the 
volimie  on  Matthew's  Gospel  in  The  Westminster 
New  Testament  (1908);  The  Face  cf  Jesus  (1908);  A 
Legend  of  Bethlehem  (1909);  Man*s  Need  of  God 
(1910);  A  Legend  of  Jerusalem  (1910);  and  the 
Epistles  of  John  in  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament 
(1910). 

SMITH,  ELI:  American  missionary  and  Biblical 
translator;  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1801; 
d.  at  Beirut,  Syria,  Jan.'  11,  1857.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College,  1821,  and  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1826,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  em- 
barked as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  to 
Malta.  In  1827  he  went  to  Beirut,  and  in  March, 
1830,  undertook  with  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Dwig^t, 
under  directions  from  the  American  Board,  a  jour- 
ney through  Persia,  to  get  information  conceming 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  expedition,  which 
lasted  a  year,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion among  that  people.  In  1838  he  accompanied 
Edward  Robioson  in  exploring  the  desert  of  SinaL 
He  accompanied  the  same  scholar  on  his  journey  in 
1852,  and  contributed  materially  to  the  acciiracr 
and  discoveries  of  Robinson's  Researches.  In  1846 
he  began  his  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  and 
finished  a  translation  of  the  entire  New  Testament, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  historical  books,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  possessed  eminent  attainments  in  Arabic,  and 
has  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican mission  at  Beirut.  He  published  Researches 
of, .,  Eli  Smith  and  .,.H.G,0.  Dwight  in  Armenia: 
including  a  Journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  into 
Georgia  and  Persia,  vnth  a  VisU  to  the  Nestorian 
and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Sabnas 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  1833;  London,  1834). 
Bzbuoobapht:  Miarionary  Herald,  1857,  pp.  224-229. 

SMITH,  GBORGE:  Assyriologist;  b.  at  Cheiaea 
(4  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul's),  England,  Mar.  26,  ld40; 
d.  at  Aleppo,  Turkey,  Aug.  19, 1876.  He  b^^  life 
as  an  engraver;  taught  himself  the  orient  lan- 
guages, and  first  came  into  prominence  in  1866  by  a 
contribution  to  the  London  AthencBum,  upon  the 
Trilnite  of  Jehu,  which  revealed  his  studies,  aflsadu- 
ously  carried  on  at  leisure  moments,  of  the  Ninevite 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1867  he 
entered  upon  his  official  life  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  a  senior  assistant  of  the 
lower  section  in  the  department  of  Eigjrptiaii  and 
Oriental  antiquities,  and  from  that  time  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  Assyrian  scholars.  He  made  expe- 
ditions to  Nineveh  in  1873  at  the  expense  of  the 
London  DaUy  Telegraph,  and  in  1874  and  1875  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Museum,  and  obtained  immense 
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treasures  in  cuneiform  inscriptions  (see  Assyria, 
III.,  §  7,  for  his  explorations).  He  published  T?ie 
Phonetic  Values  of  the  Cune^orm  Characters  (London, 
1871);  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Oie  Deluge  ,..  Re- 
print^ from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaclogy  (1873);  Assyrian  Discoveries;  an  Ac- 
count of  ExploraHans  and  Discoveries  on  Uie  Site 
of  Nineveh,  during  1873  and  1874  •  •  •  with  /UtM- 
traiions  (1875);  The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon,  Con- 
taining Trandations  of  the  Documents,  and  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Evidence,  on  the  Comparative  Chronology 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Jewish  Kingdoms,  from  the  Death 
of  Solomon  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (1875);  Ancient  His- 
tory from  the  Monuments,  L,  Assyria,  IL,  Babylonia 
(2  vols.,  1875-77);  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
Containing  the  Description  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of 
Man,  the  Deluge,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  Times  of  the 
Patriarchs,  and  Nimrod;  Babylonian  Fables,  and 
Legends  of  the  Gods;  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 
With  Illustrations  (1876);  History  of  Sennacherib 
(1878).    See  Assyria,  III.,  §  7. 

Bibuooxapht:  A.  H.  Sayoe,  in  NaHare,  Sept.  14,  1876; 
T8BA,  vols.  i.-v.;  R.  W.  Rogen,  Hid.  of  Babyttmia  and 
Anyria,  vol.  i..  New  York,  1900;  H.  V.  Hilpreoht.  Ex- 
phraHana  in  Bible  Lands,  Philadelphia,  1003;  DNB,  liii. 
3»-41. 

SMITH,  6B0R6B  ADAM:  United  Free  Cliurch 
of  Scotland;  b.  at  Calcutta,  India,  Oct.  19,  1856. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University  (1873- 
1875;  M.A.,  1875)  and  New  College,  Edinburgh 
(1875-78),  and  the  universities  of  TQbingen  (1876) 
and  Leipsic  (1877).  He  then  traveled  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  and  in  1880  became  assistant  minister  at  the 
West  Free  Church,  Brechin,  also  being  tutor  in 
Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen  in 
1880-82.  From  1882  to  1892  he  was  minister  oC 
Queen's  Cross  Free  Church,  Aberdeen;  became 
professor  of  Old-Testament  language,  literature,  and 
theology  in  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow, in  1892;  and  principal  of  Aberdeen  University 
in  1909.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Palestine, 
and  was  Percy  Tumbull  Lecturer  on  Hebrew  poetry 
at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1896,  Lyman  Beecber  Lecturer 
at  Yale  in  1899,  and  Jowett  Lecturer  in  London  in 
1900.  He  has  written  Book  of  Isaiah  (2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 188^-90);  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  Age  (1893) ;  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(1894) ;  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  commonly  CaUed 
the  Minor  (2  vols.,  1896-97);  Life  of  Henry  Drumr 
mond  (1898) ;  Modem  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Lyman  Beecher  lectures;  1901); 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,  and  Other  Sermons  (1904);  and 
Jerusalem:  The  Topography,  Economics,  and  His- 
taryfrom  the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  70  (2  vols.,  1908). 

SMITH,  GEORGE  VANCE:  English  Unitarian; 
b.  at  Portarlington  (40  m.  w.s.w.  of  Dublin),  Ireland, 
June  13, 1816;  d.  at  Bowdon  (25  m.  e.  of  Liverpool), 
En^and,  Feb.  28,  1902.  He  was  educated  in  Man- 
chester New  College,  York,  1836-41,  and  London 
University  (B.A.,  1841);  was  minister  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  1841-43,  and  Macclesfield,  1843-46;  the- 
ological tutor  in  Manchester  New  College,  Manches- 
ter and  London,  1846-57;  minister  at  York,  1858- 
1875;  at  the  Upper  Chapel,  Sheffield,  1875-76;  and 
from  1876  was  principal  of  Carmarthen  Presbyte- 
risji  College,  Wdes.    He  was  one  of  the  New  Testar 


ment  revisers  from  the  formation  of  the  committee 
in  1870.  A  '*  liberal  Christian,''  unfettered  by  sub- 
scription to  theological  creeds,  he  was  the  author  of 
The  Prophecies  Relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians, 
Translaied  from  the  Htbrew,  with  Historical  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  ExhibUing  the  Principal  Results 
of  the  Recent  Discoveries  (London,  1857);  Eternal 
Punishment,  a  Tract  for  the  Times:  with  Remarks 
on  Dr.  Pussy's  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  (1865); 
The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology:  A  Re^statement  of 
Truths  and  Principles,  with  special  Reference  to 
recent  Works  of  Dr.  lAddon,  Lord  Hatherley,  the 
Right  Han.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Others  (1871);  The 
Spirit  and  the  Word  of  Christ,  and  Their  Permanent 
Lessons  (1874);  The  Prophets  and  Their  Interpreters 
(1878);  Textsand  Margins  of  the  Revised  New  Tedor 
ment  Affecting  Theological  Doctrine  briefly  Reviewed 
(1881);  The  Bible  and  Us  Theology  as  popularly 
Taught  (1892);  and  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  a  New 
Translation  (1859). 

SMITH,  HASKBTT:  Cliurch  of  England;  b.  in 
London  July  16, 1847;  d.  at  Chorley  Wood  (20  m. 
s.e.  of  Hertford),  Hertfordshire,  Jan.  12,  1906.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (B.A., 
1870);  was  ordered  deacon  in  1870  and  ordained 
priest  in  the  following  year;  was  curate  of  Can- 
wick  in  1870-72;  and  of  St.  Maiy  Magdalene, 
Lincoln,  1872-75;  second  master  of  Lincoln  Gram- 
mar School,  1870-75;  and  rector  of  Brauncewell- 
cum-Anwick,  Lincolnshire,  1875-99,  although  he 
resided  for  several  years  on  Mount  Carmel  and 
traveled  extensively,  spending  also  two  years  in  the 
United  States,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  All  Saints', 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  189S-1900.  In  1900  he  took  charge 
of  Ballarat  Cathedral,  Australia.  In  theology  he 
was  a  Broad-churehinan.  He  wrote  The  Divine 
Epiphany,  in  Ten  Progressive  Scenes  (London,  1878) ; 
The  Lord's  Prayer:  A  Series  of  short  meditative  Ad- 
dresses (1885);  For  God  and  Humanity:  A  Romance 
of  Mount  Carmel  (3  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1891);  Hand- 
book  for  Travellers  in  Syria  and  Palestine  (London, 
1892);  Guide  to  the  Mediterranean  (1900);  and 
PatroUers  of  Palestine  (1906). 

SMTTHy  HENRY:  Puritan;  b.  at  Withoote 
(12  m.  e.  of  Leicester)  c.  1550;  d.  at  Husbands 
Boeworth  (13  m.  s.s.e.  of  Leicester),  buried  there 
July  4,  1591.  His  father  was  wealthy  and  his  con- 
nections were  aristocratic.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Oxford  (B.A.,  1578-79),  and  he  became  a 
Puritan  while  an  undergraduate.  He  had  con- 
scientious scruples  against  taking  a  pastoral  charge 
and  so  ministered  in  other  ways,  first  in  Husbands 
Bosworth,  and  from  1587  to  1590  in  London  where 
he  was  "  lecturer  "  at  St.  Clement  Danes.  Hi-health 
compelled  his  resignation  and  he  retiuned  to  the 
country  to  die.  He  made  a  great  reputation  for 
himself  as  a  preacher,  winning  the  sobriquet  of 
"  silver-tongued."  His  sermons  were  taken  down  in 
shorthand  and  printed  at  first  without  his  knowledge, 
but  before  his  death  he  made  a  collection  of  them  and 
gave  them  his  revision.  They  passed  through  at 
least  seventeen  editions,  but  the  modem  reader  finds 
them  less  interesting  than  he  expects.  They  are, 
however,  good  reading.    Perhaps  enough  are  given 
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in  The  Semum$  of  Henry  Sfniih,  the  SUver-Tangued 

Preacher,  a  selectioii  edited  by  John  Brown,  London, 

1909.  He  wrote  also  Latin  poetry,  and  some  has  been 

translated. 

Bduoohafht:  Theie  k  a  Memoir  by  Thomas  FuU«r  in  an 

aditioo  of  Sermoru,  Loodon.  1676,  new  ad.,  2  vols.,  1866. 

Gonmilt  further  DNB,  liii.  46-49,  when  refereoeee  an 

giveo  to  icatterinc  notloee. 

SMITH,  HEHR7  BOYHTOH  :  American  theologian; 
b.  in  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  21, 1815;  d.  in  New  York 
Feb.  7,  1877.  He  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1834;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and 
Bangor,  and  then  spent  a  year  as  tutor  in  Greek  and 
as  librarian  at  Bowdoin.  Late  in  1837  he  went 
abroad  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  Paris,  hearing  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  at 
the  Institute,  and  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
next  two  years  were  spent  chiefly  at  Halle  and  Berlin. 
After  a  short  visit  to  England,  he  returned  home  in 
the  summer  of  1840,  and  was  at  once  licensed  to 
preach.  But  his  health  again  gave  way,  delaying 
his  settlement  until  the  close  of  1842,  when  he  was 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
West  Amesbury,  Mass.  Here  he  labored  four  years, 
supplying  also  during  two  winters  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Andover.  In  1847  he  became  pn^essor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Amherst  College, 
and  in  1850  of  church  history  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  Three  years  later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  systematic  theology. 
In  both  departments  he  wrought  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and,  alike  by  his  teaching  and  his  writings, 
won  a  commanding  position  as  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  and  divines  of  the  country.  His  influence 
was  soon  felt  throughout  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  especially  powerful  in  shaping  opinion  in 
the  New  School  branch  of  it,  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  wss  sole  editor  of  The  New-York  Evangdiet, 
and  joint  editor  of  The  American  Theological  Re- 
view.  The  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological 
Review,  and,  later.  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  and 
Princeton  Review.  In  1859  he  published  Tables  of 
Church  Hietory,  a  work  embodying  the  results  of 
vast  labor.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  memorable 
Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1867.  During 
the  war  he  wrote  very  ably  in  support  of  the  nationsJ 
cause.  In  1859  he  revisited  Europe,  also  in  1866, 
and  sgain  in  1869;  the  latter  visit,  lasting  a  year  and  a 
half,  included  a  journey  to  the  East.  After  his  re- 
turn he  resumed  his  labors  in  the  seminary,  but  with 
health  so  greatly  enfeebled  that  early  in  1874  he 
resigned  his  chair  and  was  made  professor  emeritus. 

Whether  r^^ed  as  a  theologian,  ss  a  philo- 
sophical thinker,  or  as  a  general  sdiolar  and  critic. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  specially  gifted  as  a  theological 
teacher,  arousing  enthusiasm  in  his  students,  in- 
spiring them  with  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
fostering  in  them  a  devout,  earnest,  catholic  spirit, 
dealing  gently  and  wisely  with  their  doubts,  and 
impressing  upon  them  continually,  alike  by  example 
and  instruction,  the  sovereign  claims  of  their  Re- 
deemer, the  glory  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  life  consecrated  to  him.  His  services  to  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  were  varied  and  ines- 
timable.   The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 


States  also  owes  him  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude.   He 

has  been  called  "  the  hero  of  re-union,"  and  no  man 

better  merited  the  praise.    Most  of  his  essays  and 

reviews  are  embraced  in  his  FaUh  and  PhQoaophy 

(ed.  G.  L.  Prentiss,  New  Yoric,  1877);  his  Lecturee 

on  ApoLogetUe  (ed.  W.  S.^  Karr)  appeared  in  18S2, 

New  York.    He  was  also  the  author  <^  Introduction 

to  Chriatian  Theology:     1:  A  general  Introduction; 

2:  The  apecial  Introduction;  or,  the  Prolegomena  of 

eyetematic  Theology  (ed.  W.  S.  Karr,  1883);    and 

Syetem  of  Christian  Theology  (ed.  W.  S.  Karr,  1884). 

Bduoobapht:   Mn.  H.  B.  Smith,  Hemry  Baynion  SmUk, 

Am  LiU  and  Am  Work,  New  York.  1880;    L.  F.  Steams. 

Hemry  Bcynion  Smiih,  Boston.  1892;  Q.  L.  PrentiB,  Uniim 

Thwloffieal  Seminary  m  .  .  .  New  York;    huioneal  and 

hiograpkieal  Skelehse,  New  York.  18S9:  idem.  Unum  Theo- 

logieal  Seminary,  .  .  .  Another  Decade  of  its  Hielory,  tka- 

buiy  Park.  1890. 

SMITH,  HEHRT  GOODWIR:  Presbyterian,  son 
of  the  preceding;  b.  in  New  York  aty  Jan.  8,  1860. 
He  was  educated  at  Amherst  College  (A.B.,  1881) 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminaiy,  New  York 
(1884).  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Freehold,  N.  J.  (1886-06),  and,  after  studying  in 
Europe  in  1896-97,  wss  appointed  professor  of  syB- 
tematic  theology  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  a  position  which  he  retained  untH 
1903,  when  he  retired  from  active  life. 

SMITH,  HBHRY  PRESERVED:  Congregation- 
alist;  b.  at  Troy,  O.,  Oct.  23,  1847.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marietta  (College,  Amherst  0>llege  (A.B., 
1869),  Lane  Theological  Seminary  (1872),  and  the 
universities  of  Berlin  (1872-74)  and  Leipsic  (1876- 
1877) .  He  was  instructor  in  church  history  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminaxy  (1874-75),  and  in  Hebrew 
(1875-76);  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old-Testament 
exegesis  in  the  same  institution  (1877-93).  From 
1898  to  1906  he  was  professor  of  Biblical  liters^ 
ture  at  Amherst  (College  (1898-1906);  and  professor 
of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  Meadville 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa.,  since  1907.  In 
theology  he  affirms  his  **  belief  in  religion  as  the  life 
of  Crod  in  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  Chriatian 
religion  as  the  fullest  measure  of  that  life,  noiediated 
through  Jesus  Christ."  In  1875  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  was  suspended  for 
alleged  "  heretical  "  teaching  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Cincinnati  in  1893.  Six  years  later  he  was  received 
into  the  Congregational  ministry  by  the  Hampshire 
Association.  He  has  written  Biblical  Scholarskip 
and  Inapiration  (in  collaboration  with  L.  J.  Evans; 
Cincinnati,  1891) ;  Inapiration  and  Inerrancy  (1893) : 
The  Bible  and  Idam  (New  Yoric,  1896);  Critical 
Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  (1^99);  and 
Old-Testament  History  (1904). 

SMITH,  ISAAC  GREGORY:  Church  of  England: 
b.  at  Manchester  Nov.  21,  1826.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (B.A.,  1849),  and  was 
fellow  of  Brasenose  CoUege,  Oxford,  from  1850  to 
1855.  He  was  ordered  deacon  in  1853  and  ordaizked 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  rector  of  Ted- 
stone-Delamere  (1854-72) ;  vicar  of  Great  Malvern 
(1872-96),  and  rector  of  Great  Shefford  (1896-1904\ 
when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He  was  prebendary 
of  Pratum  Minus  in  Hereford  Cathedral  (187(>-8T>, 
rural  dean  of  Powick  (1882-96),  examining  chaplain 
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to  the  bishop  of  St.  David's  (1882-97),  and  honor- 
ary canon  of  Worcester  (1887-06),  and  Hampton 
lecturer  in  1873.  He  has  written  Life  of  Our  Blessed 
Saviour  (London,  1864);  Faith  and  PhUosophy 
(1867);  The  Charaderietice  of  Christianity  {Bampton 
lectures;  1873);  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Worcester 
(in  collaboration  with  P.  Onslow;  1883);  History 
of  Christian  Monasticism  (1892);  Bimiface  (1896); 
The  Holy  Days  (poems;  1900);  The  Athanasian 
Creed  (1902);  WhatisTnUhf  (1905);  and  Thmights 
on  Religion  (2  series,  1909). 

SMITH,  JAMES  ALLAN:  Church  of  England; 
b.  at  Pyeeombe,  Sussex,  Aug.  2, 1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wadham  College,  Oxfoid  (fi.A.,  1863),  and 
was  ordered  deacon  in  1864  and  ordained  priest  in 
1865.  He  was  curate  of  Holy  Trinity,  Marylebone, 
1864-66;  lecturer  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  1866-70; 
vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Nottingham,  1870-84;  and 
vicar  of  Swansea  in  1884-1902  and  of  Hay  in  1902- 
1903;  prebendaiy  of  Sanctae  Crucis  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral  in  1875-97,  and  chancellor  and  canon 
residentiaiy  of  St.  David's  Cathedral  in  1897-1903; 
became  dean  1903;  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  1897. 

SMITH,  JOHN:  Founder  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists.   See  SmTBy  John. 

SMITH,  JOHN:  One  of  the  leaden  of  the  school 
of  seventeenth-century  philosophers  known  as  the 
**  Cambridge  Platonists  "  (q.v.);  b.  at  Achurch  (14 
m.  B.W.  of  Peterborough),  Northamptonshire,  1616; 
d.  at  Cambridge  Aug.  7,  1652.  He  studied  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge  (B.A.,  1640;  M.A.,  1644, 
in  which  year  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's).  He 
seems  to  have  shown  something  of  Whichcote's 
marvellous  power  as  a  teacher,  and  to  have  been  of 
pure  and  lofty  character;  but  he  left  behind  him 
nothing  except  the  Select  Discourses  (ed.,  with 
Memoir,  J.  Worthington,  London,  1660),  which  are 
animated  by  the  breath  of  a  high,  divine  reason,  and 
show  a  logic  almost  as  keen  and  direct  as  Chilling- 
worth's,  and  an  imagination  as  rich  as  Jeremy 
Taylor's.  Taken  together,  they  form  the  first  part 
of  a  scheme  of  thought  which  Smith  did  not  live  to 
finish.  The  opening  discourse,  "  Of  the  True  Way 
or  Method  of  Attaining  to  Divine  Knowledge," 
gives  the  keynote  of  his  system,  and  shows  how 
he  attempted  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  speculative, 
and  Platonic,  philosophy.  Having  defined  the 
mode  of  attaining  the  divine,  and  distinguished 
it  from  atheism  on  one  side  and  superstition  on  the 
other,  he  proceeds  to  expound  its  main  principles, 
immortality  and  God,  to  which  he  intended  to  add 
"  the  communication  of  God  to  mankind  through 
Christ. 

BiBUOoaAPST.  BeiideB  the  memoir  in  the  5e2«6(  DiieourtM, 
ut  sup.,  ooDsult:  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  Natural  Truth  of  CArit- 
Uaniiy,  Panley.  1880;  J.  Tulloch.  Ratumal  Theotoay  and 
Chriatian  PhOoaophy  in  EngUmd  in  the  17th  Century,  ii. 
117-192.  Edinburgh,  1882;  E.  T.  Csmpocnao,  The  Cam- 
bridge  FlatonieU,  Oxford,  1901;  E.  George,  Seventeenth 
Century  Men  of  Latitude:  Forerunnere  of  the  New  Theology , 
New  York.  1906;  DJVB.  llii.  74-76:  and  in  genenJ  the 
litermture  under  Cambrxdok  Platonistb. 

SMITH,    JOHH    PTB:      English    Independent; 
b.  at  Sheffield  May  25,  1774;  d.  at  Guikifoni  (17 


m.  S.W.  of  London)  Feb.  5, 1851.  He  had  no  regular 
schooling,  but  reisid  omnivorously  in  his  father's 
book-shop,  and  in  1796,  on  the  exputition  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, studied  theology  at  Rotherham  Acad- 
emy untU  1800,  when  he  was  appointed  resident 
tutor  at  Homerton  College,  London.  Six  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  a  theological  tutorship, 
which  he  retained  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
As  tutor  he  lectured  on  the  New  Testament,  Hebrew 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  and,  in  his 
later  years,  on  science.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
industry,  versatility,  and  piety  rather  than  of 
brilliancy  or  depth,  yet  he  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  theological  thought  of  his  time  by 
his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  (2  vols., 
London,  1818-21;  a  valuable  defense  of  Trinitarian- 
ism  against  Unitarianism)  and  Relation  between  the 
Holy  Scripture  and  some  Parts  of  Geological  Science 
(1839).  He  was  likewise  the  author,  among  other 
works,  of  The  Reasons  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
(London,  1815);  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice 
and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  on  Atonement 
and  Redemption  (1828);  On  the  Principles  of  Inter- 
pretation as  applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture  (1829);  Scripture  and  Theology  (18S9);  and  the 
poethimious  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology 
(1854). 

Bduographt:  J.  Medway,  Menufire  of  the  Life  and  Writinos 
of  John  Fye  Smith,  London,  1853;  DNB,  liii.  86-^7. 

SMITH,  JOHN  TALBOT:  Roman  Catholic; 
b.  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1855.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Cathedral  School,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  at  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto  (1874-81). 
After  being  a  missionary  in  tiie  Adirondacks  from 
1881  to  1889,  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Catholic 
Review  from  1889  to  1892.  Since  1900  he  has  been 
a  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School,  and  presi- 
dent since  1905.  He  has  written  A  Woman  of  Cul- 
ture (New  York,  1881);  Solitary  Island  (1884);  HU 
Honor,  the  Mayor  (1891);  Saranac  (1893);  The 
Training  of  a  Priest  (1896);  The  Chaplain's  Ser- 
mons (1896);  Brother  Azarias  (1897);  Lenten  Ser- 
mons (1899);  The  Man  who  Vanished  (1902);  The 
Closed  Road  (1904);  and  History  of  the  Catholics  of 
New  York  (3  vols.,  1905). 

SMITH,  JOSEPH.    See  Mormons. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH  FIELDING:  Mormon;  b.  at 
Far  West,  Mo.,  Nov.  13,  1838.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
he  went  to  Salt  Lake  with  the  other  Mormons  ex- 
peUed  from  Nauvoo,  and  for  six  years  (184^-54) 
was  a  herdsman,  harvester,  and  woodsman  in  Utah. 
In  1854  he  was  sent  as  a  Mormon  missionary  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  remained  until  1858,  returning  to 
be  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  territorial  legislature 
(185S-59).  In  1858  he  was  made  a  high  priest  and 
a  member  of  the  high  council,  and  in  1860  was  a  mis- 
sionary to  England,  also  visiting  Denmark  and 
Paris  in  1862.  He  again  visited  Hawaii  in  1864, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Mormon  missionaries, 
but  was  recalled  and  was  associated  with  the  church 
historian's  office,  and  engaged  in  home  missionaiy 
work,  until  1866,  when  he  was  ordained  an  apostle, 
being  also  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the 
same  year.    In  1867  he  was  made  one  of  the  council 
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of  twelve,  but  in  1868  removed  to  Provo,  Utah, 
returniog,  however,  to  resume  his  work  in  the  his- 
torian's office.  Appointed  director  of  all  the  Mor- 
mon missions  in  Europe,  he  made  a  tour  of  England, 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland 
in  1874,  and  again  visited  Europe  in  1877.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  death  of  Brigham  Young,  but  made 
a  short  mission  to  the  eastern  states  in  the  same 
year,  after  which  he  was  in  charge  of  the  endowment 
house  at  Salt  Lake  City  until  it  was  closed  in  1884. 
In  1880  he  was  appointed  second  counselor  to 
President  John  Taylor,  and  in  1882  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  Utah  legislature,  as  well 
as  president  of  the  Utah  constitutional  conven- 
tion. He  was  continued  in  his  position  of  second 
counselor  by  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  and,  on 
the  death  ol  Lorenzo  Snow  in  1901,  succeeded  him 
as  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  dignity 
he  still  holds. 

SMITH,  JUDSOR:  Congregationalist;  b.  at 
Middleaeld,  Mass.,  June  28,  1837;  d.  at  Roxbuiy, 
Mass.,  June  29,  1906.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  Cdlege  (A.B.,  1859)  and  from  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminaiy,  Oberiin,  O.  (1863).  He  was 
tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Oberlin  College  (1862- 
1864) ;  instructor  in  mathematics  and  metaphysics 
at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.  (1864- 
1866),  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  (1866).  He 
was  professor  of  Latin  in  Oberlin  College  (1866-70), 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  positive  institutions 
in  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  (1870-84), 
also  serving  as  dean  of  the  faculty;  lecturer  in  mod- 
em history  at  Oberlin  College  (1875-^),  as  well  as  at 
the  Lake  Erie  Female  Seminary,  Painesville,  O. 
(1879-84);  and  lecturer  on  foreign  missions  in  the 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  from  1884  till  his 
death.  He  was  acting  pastor  at  the  Second  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Oberlin  in  1874-75  and  again 
in  1882-84.  In  188^-84  he  was  editor  of  BiMio<Aeoa 
Sacra,  on  which  he  continued  to  serve  as  associate 
editor.  After  1884  he  was  foreign  secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. His  theological  standpoint  was  that  of  the 
New  Exxgland  theology,  holding  fast  to  the  historic 
faith  of  Christendom,  but  welcoming  all  new  light 
that  broke  forth  from  the  Word  of  God.  He  was 
the  author  of  Lectures  in  Church  Hietcry  and  the 
Hidory  of  Doctrine  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era  to  1648  (Oberlin,  O.,  1881),  and  Lectures 
in  Modem  History  (1881). 

SMITH,  RODNEY  (<< GIPSY  SMITH"):  Meth- 
odist evangelist;  b.  at  Wanstead  (6  m.  n.e.  of  Lon- 
don), Essex,  England,  Mar.  31, 1860.  He  is  of  Gip^ 
parentage,  and  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  1877  he  became  an  evangelist  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Christian  Mission  of  London,  and  preached  8Uo> 
cessfully  in  various  places,  particularly  at  Whitby, 
Sheffield,  Bolton,  Chatham,  Hull,  Derby,  and  Han- 
ley.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  Mission  had  devel- 
oped into  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.),  and  in  1882 
Smith  was  dismissed  for  a  technical  breach  of  dis- 
cipline. He  continued  to  preach  in  Hanley,  how- 
ever, but  in  1883,  after  conducting  evangelistic  serv- 
ices for  a  time  at  Hull,  made  a  brief  visit  to  Sweden. 
Returning  to  Hanley,  he  remamed  there  until  1886 


when  he  resigned  to  resume  evangeUstac  work,  being 
engaged  in  these  labors  until  the  end  of  1888.  Early 
in  1889  he  visited  the  United  States,  conducting 
services  in  various  cities,  returning  to  En^and  later 
in  the  same  year  and  becoming  connected  with  the 
Manchester  Mission.  In  1891  he  again  visited  the 
United  States.  In  1892  he  conducted  services  in 
Edinburgh,  and  from  this  grew  the  Gipsy  Gospel 
Wagon  Mission,  devoted  to  evangelistic  work  among 
his  own  people.  He  visited  America  for  the  third 
time  in  1893.  After  a  five  months'  revival  in  Glas- 
gow in  1893-94,  Smith  went  to  Australia,  preaching 
at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney,  after  which 
he  returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  United  States. 
In  1895  he  preached  in  London,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  in  many  smaller  cities,  and  in  1896 
paid  his  fifth  visit  to  America,  returning  to  England 
and  conducting  brief  evangelistic  campaigns  untH 
1897,  when  he  became  first  missioner  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council.  This  position  he  still  retains, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  has  conducted  revivals 
throughout  England,  besides  paying  sdU  another 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  1907. 

Bibuoohafht:  Oipty  Smith,  hit  Lifb  and  Work  (aatobioc- 
nphy),  new  ed..  New  York,  1907. 

SMTTHy  SAMUEL  FRANCIS:  American  Baptist; 
b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  21,  1808;  d.  there  Nov. 
16,  1895.  He  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School 
18i20-25;  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1829,  and  from  Andover  Tlieolpg- 
ical  Seminary,  Mass.,  1832;  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Watenille,  Me.,  lSSi~42,  and 
during  the  same  period  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages in  Waterville  College;  pastor  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church,  Newton,  Mass.,  1842-54;  and 
editor  of  The  Christian  Review,  Boston,  1842-48, 
and  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Bap^st 
Missionary  Union,  1854-69.  Though  his  fame  rests 
upon  the  authorship  of  the  hynm  "  My  country,  'Us 
of  thee  "  (written  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  Feb.,  1832, 
while  a  student  in  the  theological  seminary),  and 
the  missionary  hymn  '' The  morning  light  is  breaks 
ing  "  (written  in  the  same  year  and  place),  he  wrote 
many  other  hymns.  Most  of  the  pieces  included 
in  Lowell  Mason's  Juvenile  Lyre  (Boston,  1832), 
the  first  book  of  children's  music,  were  his  transla- 
tions from  the  Cerman.  He  edited  Lyric  Gems, 
being  selections  of  poetry,  with  several  original  pieces 
(Boston,  1843);  and  in  collaboration  with  Baron 
Stow  The  Psalmist  (1843)  which  contained  twenty- 
seven  of  his  own  hymns,  and  is  the  most  creditable 
and  influential  of  the  American  Baptist  collections 
of  its  period;  also  Rock  of  Ages,  being  selections  of 
poetry,  with  some  original  pieces  (1866) ;  and  he  was 
the  author  of  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Grx^Um  (1848): 
Missionary  Sketches  (1879);  History  of  NetOon, 
Mass.,  Town  and  CUyfrom  its  Earliest  Settlement  to 
the  Present  Time  (1880);  and  Rambles  in  Mission- 
fields  (1884). 

Bibuoobapbt:  S.  W.  Duffield.  SngliA  Hymnt,  p.  360.  Kev 
York,  1886;  Julian.  Hymnotooy,  PP.  1063-64. 

SMITH,  SAMUEL  STANHOPE:  American  Pres- 
byterian; b.  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  County,  Pa,, 
Mar.  16, 1750;  d.  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21, 1819. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  CoU^e,  1767; 
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was  tutor  there,  1770-73;  first  president  of  Hamp- 
den Sidney  College,  1775;  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Princeton  College  in  1779;  and 
was  president,  1794-1812.  In  1786  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee  which  drew  up  the  Form  of 
Government  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  college  presi- 
dent. He  published  Sermons  (Newark,  N.  J.,  1799); 
Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
(Philadelphia,  1809);  Lectures  ,,  .on...  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy  (Trenton,  N.  J.,  1812);  Prin- 
ciples of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  1815);  (posthimious)  Sermons,  with 
Memoir  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1821). 
Bduoohafht:  W.  B.  Spngoe,  Atmala  ofth€  Ammeon  PvIf' 
jrii,  iii.  335^345,  New  York,  1858;  I.  W.  Riley,  Amenean 
PkOotophv:  th€  wiy  SehooU,  pp.  497-^09,  ib.  1907. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY:  Church  of  England;  b.  at 
Woodford  (7  m.  n.e.  of  Charing  Ooss),  London,  June 
3,  1771;  d.  in  London  Feb.  22,  1845.  He  was 
^tuluated  from  Oxford,  1792;  took  holy  orders, 
1794;  was  minister  of  Chariotte  Episcopal  chapel, 
Edinburgh,  1797-1802;  canon  of  Bristol,  1828;  and 
canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  1831.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  English  wits;  but  he  was  also 
a  forcible,  earnest  preacher,  and  a  sagacious  critic 
and  reviewer.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  The  Edin- 
hwrgh  Review  (1802  sqq.)  and  wrote  for  it  some  eighty 
articles  which  are  among  the  best  that  appeared 
during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  publication. 
Besides  his  Sermons  (2  vols.,  London,  1809)  he  pub- 
lished Peter  PlumUy's  Letters,  and  Selected  Essays 
(1886),  which  did  much  to  promote  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation;  Sermons  Preached  at  St.  Patd's 
Cathedral,  The  Foundling  Hospital,  and  Several 
Churches  in  London,  together  with  Others  Addressed 
to  a  Country  Congregation  (1846);  Elementary 
Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1850);  and  in  1848 
appeared  the  fourth  edition  of  his  works  in  3  vols. 
Bibuoorapht:  Lady  HoUand  (his  daughter),  A  Memoir  of 
the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith,  With  a  Selection  from  hie  Letters, 
ed.  MxB.  Austin,  London.  1865;  8.  J.  Reid,  Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Timee  of  .  ,  .  Sydney  Smith,  lb.  1884;  A. 
Chevrfllon,  Sydney  Smith  et  la  rtnaieeanee  dee  idiea  libiralee 
enAnoleterreauxix.  ei^ele,  Paris,  1894;  DNB,  lui.  11»-123. 

SMITHy  THOKAS:  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  b. 
at  S3rmington  (31  m.  s.e.  of  Glasgow),  Lanarkshire, 
July  8,  1817;  d.  at  Edinbiu^  May  23,  1906.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1839  was  ordained  a  missionary  to  Calcutta.  Until 
1858  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Institution  and  after  1843,  when  he 
joined  the  Free  Church,  in  the  institute  of  the  latter 
denomination.  He  was  long  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  and  for  ten  years 
edited  the  Calcutta  Review.  For  a  short  time  during 
the  Mutiny  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Black  Watch, 
and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  he  was  the  first 
to  orgazuze  the  system  of  zenana  missions  in  India. 
In  1858  he  retunsed  to  Scotland;  was  minister  of 
Cowgatehead  Free  Church,  Edinburgh  (1859-80); 
and  professor  of  evangelistic  theology  in  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh  (1880-93).  He  wrote  MedicBval 
Missions  (Edinburgh,  1880);  Ansdm  of  Canterbury 
(1882);  Alexander  Duff  (London,  1883);  Memoirs 
of  James  Begg  (2  vols.,  Edinbui^gh,  1885-88);  and 
Eudid,  his  Life  and  System  (1902);  translated  the 


Clementine  Recognitions  for  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers  (Edinburgh,  1867)  and  G.  Wameck's 
Modem  Missions  and  Culture  (1883);  and  edited 
the  letters  of  S.  Rutherford  (1881). 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  ANDREW:  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, South;  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Nov.  29, 
1802;  d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  1,  1870.  He 
professed  religion  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  pre- 
pared for  the  ministry,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Virginia  Conference  in  1825.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  Randolph-Macon  College,  then  in 
its  infancy.  He  then  filled  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant stations  in  his  conference  until  1846,  when 
he  was  caUed  to  the  presidency  of  Randolph-Macon 
College.  This  position,  as  well  as  that  of  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  he  fiUed  with  great 
acceptability  and  efficiency  until  1866,  when  he 
moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  After  serving  here  as  pas- 
tor of  Centenary  Church  for  two  years,  he  became 
president  of  Central  College,  located  at  Fayette  in 
that  state.  At  the  eventful  general  conference  of 
1844  he  took  a  specially  prominent  part;  and  in  the 
celebrated  appeal  of  Rev.  Francis  A.  Harding,  and 
in  the  extra-judicial  trial  of  Bishop  James  Osgood 
Andrew,  he  won  a  national  reputation  for  delibera- 
tive and  forensic  eloquence  and  for  rare  powefs  of 
argument  and  debate.  He  was  a  hard  student  and 
an  earnest  thinker.  The  vigor  and  clearness  of  his 
intellect,  his  candor,  independence,  energy,  and 
unquestioned  ability,  caused  him  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  His  Philosophy  and  Prac- 
tice of  Slavery  (Nashville,  1857)  attracted  wide  at- 
tention as  one  of  the  ablest  presentations  of  the 
southern  side  of  the  slavery  question  ever  published. 
Bibuoorapht:    A  biocraphieal  aketch  by  Bishop  J.   C. 

Granbery  is  embodied  in  the  Minutee  of  the  denomination 

for  1870. 

SMITH,  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON:  English  crit- 
ical theologian  and  Semitic  scholar;  b.  at  New  Farm, 
near  Keig  (22  m.  n.w.  of  Aberdeen),  Aberdeenshire, 
Nov.  8, 1846;  d.  at  Cambridge  Mar.  31, 1894.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  and  at  Aberdeen 
University  (1861-65),  New  College  (the 
Life.  Free  Church  theological  hall),  Edin- 
burgh (1866-70),  and  the  universities  of 
Bonn  and  G6ttingen  (summers  of  1867  and  1869), 
while  in  1868-70  he  was  also  assistant  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  in  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity. In  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  of  oriental 
languages  and  Old-Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free 
Church  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  five  years  later  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Old-Testament  revision 
company.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a  crisis 
occurred  in  Smith's  career  when  he  was  invited  to 
prepare  articles  on  Old-Testament  criticism  for  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encydopcodia  Britannica,  The 
very  first  articles  ("  Angel  "  and  "  Bible  ")  aroused 
a  storm  of  protest,  and  on  the  unfavorable  report  of 
an  investigating  committee,  in  1877,  Smith  demand- 
ed formal  trial.  His  activity  as  a  teacher  practically 
ended  in  the  following  year;  his  entire  series  of 
articles  for  the  encyclopedia  were  held  to  impair 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  and  in 
1881  he  was  suspended  from  his  professon^p.  He 
had  meanwhile  delivered  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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two  series  of  leeturee  which  were  published  as  The 
Old  TutammU  in  the  Jewish  Church  (Edinburgh, 
1881)  and  T^PropAetoo//m^  (1882).  In  1881  he 
was  invited  to  beoome  editor  in  chief  of  the  Eney' 
dapiBdia  Briiannica,  to  which  he  had  continued  to 
contribute,  and  for  which,  besides  his  editorial 
duties,  he  now  prepared  a  series  of  additional  ar- 
ticles. He  did  not,  however,  permit  his  Semitic 
studies  to  languish,  but  spent  the  winter  of  1879-80 
in  Egypt  (also  visiting  Syria  and  Palestine)  and  the 
following  year  in  Egypt  and  Arabia.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Lord  Almoner's  professorship  of 
Anibic  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  fdlow 
of  Christ's  College  in  1885,  and  in  1886^9  he  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  chosen  Adams  professor  of  Arabic,  a  dignity 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1888-91  he  had 
been  Burnett  Lecturer  in  Aberdeen,  the  three  courses 
being  the  religious  institutions  of  the  Semites,  their 
religious  beliefs,  and  the  historic  significance  and  in- 
fluence of  their  religion.  Failing  health,  however, 
forbade  him  to  publish  more  than  the  first  series, 
Lecturee  an  the  Religum  of  the  Semitee:  Fundamental 
InatUuHane  (Edinbuigh,  1889). 

Smith  maintained  that  Semitic  religious  concepts 
were  common  to  all  primitive  peoples,  and  that  these 
concepts  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  data  of  knowi\ 
popular  religions,  the  outworidng  of  this  theory  be- 
ing best  seen  in  his  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 
Arabia  (Cambridge,  1885)  and  in  his  Religion  of  the 
Semites.  It  was,  indeed,  in  these  two  books  that  his 
scientific  woric  reached  its  acme.  His  study  of 
primitive  Arab  life,  both  as  recorded  in  literature  and 
as  observed  at  the  present  day,  led  him  to  identify 

it,  in  all  essentials,  with  that  of  the 

Theory     eariy  Semites  as  a  whole.    As  the  basiB 

of  Semitic  of  the  most  primitive  Arab  social  oigan- 

Religion.    isation  he  assumed  matriarchy,  with 

exogamous  polyandry  and  a  totemistic 
dan  system,  and  for  this  he  sought  parallels  among 
the  Hebrews  and  Aram«ans.  His  underiying 
ethnological  theories,  however,  need  much  investi- 
gation and  revision,  and  his  comparative  method, 
operating  with  analogies,  often  gives  his  hypotheses 
only  the  support  of  phenomena  first  recorded 
at  a  late  period.  Nevertheless,  the  Kinship  and 
Marriage  represents  an  amalgamation  of  scattered 
data  into  a  system  of  culture-history  never  be- 
fore attained  in  Semitic  science.  In  the  Religion  of 
the  Semites  Smith  sought  to  ascertain  the  origind 
significance  of  the  earliest  religious  institutions, 
maintaining  that  the  history  of  ancient  religions 
must  be  based  essentially  on  ritual,  sacrifice,  and 
religious  law,  and  thus  seddng  to  prove  that  religion 
was  the  common  possession  of  the  prehistoric  Semitic 
race.  Here  again,  however,  the  precautions  already 
noted  must  be  observed.  He  held  that  the  conserver 
of  religion  was  the  tribe  united  by  the  consanguinity 
of  all  its  members,  personality  being  meiged  in  com- 
munism. At  this  period  there  is  an  animimn  which 
makes  little  distinction  between  beings  and  things. 
The  tribal  god  is  considered  the  physical  source  of  the 
tribe,  and  thus  a  member  of  it.  To  the  eariier  matri- 
archy corresponds  a  mother  goddess,  beside  whom 
arises  a  father  god  with  the  development  of  patri- 
archy. As  the  tribe  expands  in  power,  the  tribal  god 


gains  prestige  and  is  regarded  as  king.  With  the  rise 
of  kingship  comes  an  exaltation  of  law,  the  king  often 
being  the  source  of  law  and  being  in  duty  bound  to 
safeguard  it.  The  concept  of  the  tribal  god  thus 
receives  an  ethical  content,  that  of  justice.  This 
ancient  tribal  religion  was  ciystallized  in  fixed  in- 
stitutions, particulariy  in  sacrifice,  and  its  cardfnal 
concept  was  *'  sanctuary,"  which  Smith  compared 
with  the  Polynesian  taboo  and  regarded  as  especially 
affecting  sacred  places.  Side  by  side  with  this  re- 
ligion ci  the  nomadic  Semites  Smith  posited  the 
Baal-cult  of  the  agricultural  Semitic  peoples,  Baal 
being,  according  to  him,  essentially  a  fertility  deity. 
This  double  system  was  reflected  by  the  Semitic 
sacrifices,  those  to  Baal  being  a  tribute  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  field,  and  those  to  the  tribal  god  being  an 
animal  victim  which  was  eaten  (its  blood  being 
devoted  to  the  deity),  thus  renewing  and  strength- 
ening, by  eating  the  same  sacrificial  victim,  the  blood 
kinship  within  the  tribe  as  well  as  between  the  tribe 
and  the  tribal  deity.  This  kinship,  however,  could 
be  secured  only  if  the  sacrificial  victim  was  itself 
akin  to  the  tribe,  so  that  the  victim  was  the  totem 
of  the  tribe,  which  might  be  killed  only  for  the  sacri- 
ficial meal.  From  such  a  meal  SmiUi  deduced  hb 
theory  of  sacrifice.  Gradually  the  communal  meal 
and  the  offering  became  blended,  and  the  saciifioe 
even  became  (notably  in  India)  a  means  of  actually 
controlling  the  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  his  theory 
of  the  basb  of  human  sacrifice  is  untenable,  nor  can 
all  the  phenomena  of  Semitic  religion  be  derived,  as 
he  fancied,  from  a  single  source;  while  it  is  also 
problematical  whether  sdl  the  concepts  of  a  primitive 
religion  can  be  coordinated  in  a  fixed  system. 

(Rudolf  StGbis.) 

Bibuoobapbt:  DNB,  liii.  1S0-1<I2.  In  the  Briiiah  Mumtm 
Catalogue^  t.v.,  are  entries  of  pamphlets  ooxioemins  the 
trial  and  the  views  of  Smith,  but  they  are  cootioversul 
and  add  little  to  knowledge  of  his  life.  Consult  on  the 
trial  H.  W.  Ifoncrieff,  Hut.  of  the  Ctue  of  Profaaor  W. 
Robertaon  Smith,  Edinbui«h,  1881;  H.  F.  Hendenon,  The 
Rdigioua  Coniroveniet  of  Seatiamd,  ehap.  zL,  Edinbuish. 
1906. 

SMYRNA.    See  Abia  Minor,  IV. 

SMTTH  smaith  (SMITH),  JOHR:  English  Sepa- 
ratist, generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Gen- 
eral Baptists;  d.  in  Amsterdam  Aug.,  1612  (buried 
Sept.  1).  He  studied  at  Christ's  Oollege  (he  is  iden- 
tified by  the  principal  authorities  with  a  John  Smith 
who  was  graduated  B.A.,  1576;  M.A.,  1579).  He 
was  cited  before  the  university  authorities  for 
preaching  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1586,  in  favor  of  a 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath;  was  preacher  or 
lecturer  at  Lincoln,  1603-05;  after  nine  months  of 
consideration  and  perplexity  he  left  the  C^htirch  ot 
England,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Separatist  con- 
gregation in  Grainsborough,  1606.  For  further  notice 
of  Us  work  see  Baftibtb,  I.,  1. 

Smyth's  publications  were  A  True  Description  otd 
of  the  Word  ofOod  of  the  Visible  Church  (1589;  several 
times  reprinted) ;  The  Bright  Morning  Star,  or  the  Re*- 
olvtion  and  Exposition  of  the  twenty-second  Paalm, 
Preached  pMidy  in  Four  Sermons  at  Lincoln  (Cam- 
bridge, 1603;  the  only  known  copy  is  in  the  Ubrazy 
of  Emmanuel  GoUege,  Cambridge);  A  Pattern  ij 
True  Prayer,  a  Learned  and  Comfortable  BxpouUiem 
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or  Commentary  upon  the  Lord'9  Prayer  (London,  1605 
and  1624;   apparently  the  first  edition  has  disap- 
peared);   ThB  Differences  0/  the  Churchea  of  tiie 
Separation  (n.p.,  n.d.,  probably  1608  or  1609;    it 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Ainsworth,  1609);   Par- 
aUde,   Ceneuree,  Obaervatuma  (1609;    a  reply  to 
Richard  Bernard  and  Ainsworth);    The  Character 
of  the  Beast  (1609;    in  controversy  with  Richard 
Clifton  on  infant  baptism);  A  Reply  to  Mr.  R.  Clif- 
ton's '  Christian  Plea '  (1610).    The  Ubrary  of  York 
Minster  possesses  a  miique  tract  which  contains 
(1)  An  Epistle  to  the  Reader  hy  T.  P.  [Thomas  Pig- 
gott];   (2)  The  Last  Book  of  John  Smith,  Called  the 
Retraction  of  his  Errors  and  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Truth;  (3)  Propositions  and  Conclusions  concerning 
True  Christian  Religion,  Containing  a  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Certain  English  People,  Living  at  Amster- 
dam, in  100  Propositions;   (4)  The  Life  and  Death 
of  John  Smith  (reprinted  in  Ilobert  Barclay's  Inner 
Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
pp.  i.-xvi.,  following  p.  117,  London,  1876). 
Bibuogbapbt:    Edward  Aiber.  The  Story  of  the  PHerim 
Pathen,  pp.  131-140.  London,  1807;   T.  Crosby.  Hut,  of 
the  Engliah  BaptUU,  i.  91-09. 266-271.  ib.  1738;  J.  Ivixney. 
Hxat,  of  the  Engliah  BaptUte,  i.  113>122.  ii.  603-^606.  ib. 
1811-^0;  J.  Clifford.  The  Bfioliah  BaptuU,  app.  z..  ziiL, 
London.  1881;    H.  M.  Dexter,  The  True  Story  of  John 
Smyth,   the  Se^Htptiet,  Boston,  1881;    A.  H.  Newman. 
Hiet.  of  AnHpedobaptiem,  pp.  376^93.  Philadelphia,  1897; 
DNB,  liiL  68-70. 

SMYTH,  JOHN  PATERSON:  Church  of  Ireland; 
b.  at  Killamey  (44  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cork),  County  Kerry, 
Feb.  2,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (B.A.,  1880),  and  was  ordered  deacon  in  1880 
and  advanced  to  Uie  priesthood  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  curate  of  Lisbum  Cathedral  (1881- 
1883),  and  of  Harold's  Cross,  Dublin  (1883-88);  and 
incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Kingstown,  until  1902. 
Since  1902  he  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Ann's,  Dublin. 
He  has  also  been  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  since  1889  and  professor  of  pastoral  the- 
ology in  Trinity  College  since  1902.  He  has  written 
How  we  got  our  Bible  (London,  1886;  18th  ed.,  1906) ; 
The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible  (1890);  How 
God  Inspired  the  Bible  (1892);  The  Divine  Library: 
Suggestions  how  to  Read  ihe  Bible  (ISOe);  The  Bible 
for  the  Young  (3  vols.,  comprising  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Prophets  and  Kings,  and  Matthew; 
1901-08);  The  Preacher  and  his  Sermon  (1907);  and 
Gospel  of  the  Hereafter  (1910). 

SMYTH,  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  HEWMAN:  Con- 
gregationalist;  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  June  25, 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Bowdoin  Cdlege  (A.B., 
1863)  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
(graduated,  1867).  In  1863  he  was  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  in  1864-65  was  lieutenant  in  the  Sixteenth  Maine 
Volunteers.  From  1867  to  1870  he  was  acting 
pastor  of  the  Harrison  Street  Chapel  (now  Pilgrim 
Church),  Providence,  R.  I.,  after  which  he  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  Bangor, 
Me.  (1870-75),  and  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Quincy,  111.  (1876-82).  In  1882  he  be- 
came pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  becoming  pastor  emeritus 
in  1908.  He  has  written  The  Religious  Feeling: 
A  Study  for  Faith  (New  York,  1877);  Old  Faiths 
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in  New  Lights  (1879);  The  Orthodox  Theology  of 
To-day  (1881);  The  Reality  of  Faith  (sermons; 
1884);  CkrisUan  Facts  and  Forces  (1887);  Personal 
Creeds  (1890);  Christian  Ethics  (1892);  The  Place 
of  Death  in  Evolution  (1897);  Through  Science  to 
Faith  (1W2);  Light  in  Dark  Places  (1903);  Passing 
Protestantism  and  Coming  Catholicism  (1908);  and 
Modem  Belief  in  Immortality  (1910). 

SHAPE,  ANDREW:  Participant  in  the  Ban- 
gorian  controversy  (see  Hoadlt,  Benjamin);  b. 
at  Hampton  Court  (13  m.  s.w.  of  London)  in  1675; 
d.  at  Windsor  Castle  Dec.  30,  1742.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(B.A.,  1693;  M.A.,  1697;  D.D.,  1705);  became  lec- 
turer at  St.  Martin's,  London,  and  chaplain  to  the 
sixth  duke  of  Somerset,  by  whom  he  was  made 
rector  of  St.  Mary-at-HiU  and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard 
in  1706;  he  became  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and 
afterward  to  King  George  I.;  then  headmaster  of 
Eton  in  1711,  in  this  period  attacking  Benjamin 
Hoadly,  one  of  his  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 
(1717)  passing  through  many  editions;  his  part  in 
the  controversy  caused  the  loss  of  the  king's  favor 
and  the  position  of  chaplain;  he  was  made  prov- 
ost of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1719,  and  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  1723-24;  became 
rector  of  Knebworth,  Hertfordshire,  1737,  and  the 
same  year  changed  to  West  Udesley,  Berkshire, 
holding  this  position  till  his  death.  His  sermons 
were  collected.  Forty-five  Sermons  on  Several  Sub- 
jects (3  vols.,  London,  1745) ;  he  also  edited  the  Ser- 
mons of  Dean  Robert  Moss  (1732). 

Biblioqbapht:  DNB,  liii.  203,  where  refeienoee  to  eeatter- 
jng  noticee  are  found. 

SNETHEN,  NICHOLAS:  Methodist  Protestant; 
b.  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Cove),  Long  Island, 
Nov.  15, 1769;  d.  on  a  journey  from  Cincinnati  May 
30,  1845.  In  1794  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  served  for  four 
years  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine; 
preached  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1798-99;  and- during 
1800  was  traveling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury 
(q.v.);  he  was  secretary  of  the  general  conference  of 
1800,  and  a  member  of  the  conferences  of  1804  and 
1812,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  measures  for 
the  limitation  of  the  prerogatives  of  bishops;  he 
retired  to  his  farm  at  Longanore,  Md.,  1806,  but  in 
1809  reentered  the  ministry,  serving  in  Baltimore, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  and  acting  also  part 
of  the  time  as  chaplain  of  the  house  of  representa^ 
tives;  in  1829  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and,  when  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  (see  Methodists,  IV., 
3)  was  organized,  imited  with  it,  preaching  and 
traveling  in  behalf  of  it  till  his  death;  he  became 
one  of  the  editorial  stafiF  of  The  Methodist  Protes- 
tant in  1834;  in  1836  took  charge  of  the  college  of  the 
denomination  which  was  founded  in  New  York  City, 
which  enterprise,  however,  was  a  failure;  in  1837  he 
returned  to  the  west  to  take  chaige  of  the  Manual 
Labor  Ministerial  College  started  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.,  which  also  failed,  and  he  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  continued  to  live. 
His  principal  publications  were  A  Reply  to  O'KeUy's 
Apciogy  (1800),  and  Answer  to  O'KeUy's  Rejoinder 
(1801);   Lectures  on  Preaching  (1822);   Essays  on 
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Lay  Bepre$enUUian  (1935);  Ledure$  on  BMieal  Sub- 

feds  (1836),  and  a  vdmne  of  sennons  (18^;  ed.  W. 

G.  Snethen). 

Bibuoobapht:  Referenoes  to  him  wiU  be  found  in  tfa« 
litemtura  on  the  eaily  Methodists,  e^.,  J.  M.  Buekley.  in 
Ameriean  Church  Hiatory  SwrisB,  v.  341.  804.  300.  633, 
009.  New  York.  1800. 

SROWDBN,  JAMES  HBHRY:  Presbyterian;  b. 
at  Hookstown,  Pa.,  Oct.  18, 1852.  He  was  educated 
at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  (A.B.,  1875) 
and  Western  Theological  Seminaxy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 
(graduated,  1878) .  He  has  held  pastorates  at  Huron, 
O.  (187^-83),  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Sharon, 
Pa.  (1883-86),  and  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washugton,  Pa.  (since  1886).  From  1893  to  1808 
he  was  also  adjunct  professor  of  political  economy 
and  ethics  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and 
since  1898  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  The  Presby- 
terian Banner  (Pittsburg).  He  favored  the  revision 
of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  in  1901-03 
and  union  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  1904-06,  and  in  theology  belongs  to  the 
progressive  wing  of  his  denomination.  He  has 
written  Scenes  and  Sayings  in  the  Life  of  Christ 
(Chicago,  1903);  and  Summer  across  the  Sea  (New 
York,  1909). 

SOCIAL  BRETHREN:  A  denomination  of  Chri»- 
tians  holding  to  the  general  doctrines  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  formed  in  1867  by  an  association  of 
persons  who  had  been  members  of  various  churches 
but  disagreed  with  their  former  brethren  on  certain 
points  of  doctrine  and  usage.  The  leading  points 
of  their  faith  are  belief  (1)  in  the  Trinity  as  united 


into  one  godhead;  (2)  in  the  Scriptures  as  contain- 
ing all  things  necessary  to  salvation;  (3)  in  Christ 
as  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man;  (4)  in 
the  visible  Church  as  the  congregation  of  the  faith- 
ful who  have  been  redeemed  through  Christ,  among 
whom  the  pure  Word  of  God  is  preached  and  to 
whom  the  sacraments  are  duly  adnunistered;  (o) 
in  redemption,  regeneration,  sanctificatiooy  and 
salvation  through  Christ  as  enduring  to  the  end,  yet 
with  a  possibility  of  apostasy;  (6)  in  baptism — ^by 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion — and  the  Lord^s 
Supper  as  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ  appointed  in 
the  Church,  of  which  true  believers  are  proper  sub- 
jects, to  which  all  such  have  right  to  be  admitted; 
(7)  in  suffrage  and  free  speech  in  the  Church  as  the 
light  of  all  lay  members;  and  (8)  that  ministers 
are  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  that  only. 

The  churches  are  principally  in  Illinois  and  M^ 
souri.  They  are  grouped  into  associations  of  the 
ordained  ministers,  licensed  preachers,  exhorters, 
and  delegates  of  the  societies  of  a  covenant  body  of 
three  or  more  churches;  the  associations  possess 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  churches.  Tlie  as- 
sociations are  affiliated  in  a  general  assembly  com- 
posed of  the  ordained  ministers,  licensed  preachers, 
ezhorters,  general  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
delegates  of  two  or  more  associations,  and  this  as- 
sembly has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  associa- 
tions. The  associations  meet  annually,  the  general 
assembly  every  second  year. 

The  United  States  Census  BvOeHn  for  1910  gives 
them  for  1906:  17  organizations,  15  ministers,  1,262 
communicants,  15  church  buildhigs  with  two  rented 
halls,  and  church  property  valued  at  $13,800. 
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I.  Qeneml  Survey  of  Philanthropy. 
Among    Hebrews    and    Oriental! 

(ID. 
In  the  Eastern  Christian  Churah 

(§2). 
The  Occident  (|  3). 
Decline    in    the      Middle      Ages 

(§4). 
Rise  of  Monastic  and  Gathednl 

Hospitals  (i  6). 
Municipal  Hospitals  (|  6). 
The  Refonnation  (|  7). 
fTiimAnkiin    and    Modem    Philan- 
thropy (f  8). 
II.  Philanthropy  in  Groat  Britain. 
To      Downfall      of      Monasteries 

(ID. 
To  End  of  Seventeenth  Centuiy 

(§2). 


Sponulic  Efforts  for  Relief  of  Need 

(§3). 
LesisUtive  and  Other  Relief  Mea[»- 

ures  (1 4). 
Rise   of   Ooiporate   Philanthropy 

(15). 
Hospitals;  (3an  of  Insane;  Nursinc 

(§6). 
Anti-Slaveiy    and    Prison-Reform 

(17). 
Ragged  Schools;    Young  People's 

Societies  (|  8). 
Movements  under  Penonal  Initia- 
tive (f  9). 
Movements  in  Scotland  (|  10). 
Total  Abstinence  (f  ID. 
The  Ookmies  (|  12). 
Prospects  (f  13). 
in.  Philanthropy  in  America. 


Colonial  Pimetise  (I  1). 

Church    and    Voluntary    Philan- 
thropies (I  2). 

Defects  Remedied  by  OxsaniaatiaQ 
(13). 

Public  Administration  of  Aid  (f  4). 

Principles  of  Work  (|  5). 

The  (lurch's  Higher  Duties  (|  6). 

Conclusion  (|  7). 
rV.  Pooi^Relief,  (General  Survey. 

The  Ante-Nioene  €3>urch  (f  1). 

The  Post-Nioene  Church  (|  2). 

The  Middle  Ages  (|  3). 

Tlie  Reformation  Period  (S  4). 

Three  Modern  Types  (|  5). 
V.  Poor-Relief  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Early  Practise  (f  1). 

Modem  Conditions   and   Methods 
(§2). 


L  General  Survey  of  Philanthropj.     The  pre- 
Christian  world  poflsesBed  no  philanthropical  insti- 
tutions.   The  Old  Testament  demands  mercy  and 
charity  and  contains  individual  ordi- 
I.  Among  nances  for  the  care  of  the  poor  (tithes, 
Hebrews    Deut.  xiv.  28,  29,  xxvi.  12  sqq.),    but 
and        there  was  no  organized  philanthropy 
Orientals,    in  Israel.    There  was  no  need  of  in- 
stitutions because  economic  conditions 
prevented  poverty  on  a  laige  scale.  Post-exilic  Juda- 
ism laid  great  stress   upon  almsgiving  and  there 
was  much  mutual  aid  among  the  Jews,  especially  in 


the  Diaspora.  Likewise  there  was  no  organised 
charity  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  aid  of  needy 
citizens  in  Athens  as  well  as  the  distribution  6[  com 
in  Rome  were  not  acts  of  philanthropy,  but  of  a 
political  character.  The  idea  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy is  approached  most  closely  in  the  so-called 
collegia  of  the  Romans,  which  aided  their  menGibefs 
by  defraying  funeral  expenses,  by  distributing  bread, 
wine,  or  money,  and  by  giving  financial  aid  m 
cases  of  sickness,  journeys,  and  other  eventualities. 
A  real  activity  of  charity  developed  first  in  the 
Christian  congr^ations;   but  here,  too,  there  were 
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no  institutionB  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not 
needed.    The  members  of  the  small  congregations 

were  able  to  fulfil  their  mutual  duties 

3.  In  the  without  institutions,  and  the  poor  who 

Eastern     were  mostly  slaves  were  provided  for 

Christian    by  their  masters.     These  conditions 

Church,     changed  with  the  fourth  century  in 

consequence  of  the  entrance  of  the 
people  generally  into  the  Church  and  the  economic 
decHne  of  the  empire  with  its  resultant  pauperism. 
The  foundation  of  philanthropical  institutions  was 
one  of  the  results  of  meeting  laiger  needs  with  larger 
means.  They  originated  in  the  Orient  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Basil 
founded  near  Csesarea  a  large  institution  for  the 
sick,  and  especially  for  lepers  and  strangers;  and, 
according  to  his  letters,  poorhouses  at  various 
points  in  his  diocese,  which  were  administered  by 
rural  bishops.  At  Antioch,  diuing  Chrysostom's 
activity  (c.  380),  there  existed  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  a  house  for  the  poor  before  the  city  for 
thoee  who,  sufiFering  from  elephantiasis  and  can- 
cer, were  forbidden  to  enter  the  city.  In  Constan- 
tinople under  Theodosius  I.  existed  hospitals  of 
the  churches.  Chrysostom  mentions  an  inn  for 
strangers,  the  necessary  expenses  for  which  were 
defrayed  by  the  church.  The  assumption  that  the 
number  of  such  institutions  increasei  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  is  undoubtedly  correct,  owing 
not  only  to  their  recognized  value,  but  doubtless 
also  to  the  expansion  of  monasticism,  and  Johaimes 
Cassianus  reports  that  the  oriental  monastical  so- 
cieties regularly  supported  xenodochia  (houses  for 
strangers);  but  there  is  no  positive  proof .  With  the 
growing  number  of  institutions  there  naturally 
took  place  a  division  of  labor.  The  foundation  of 
Basil  was  at  the  same  time  an  asylimi  for  strangers, 
an  institution  for  the  poor,  a  place  of  occupation,  a 
hospital,  and  a  home  for  incurables.  This  combina- 
tion was  impossible  for  any  length  of  time;  and 
according  to  the  rich  terminology  of  the  Codex  of 
Justinian  there  was  a  differentiation  into  poor- 
houses,  foundling-hospitals,  orphanages,  and  homes 
for  the  aged. 

The  Occident  followed  the  example  of  the  East 
somewhat  later.  Here  philanthropical  institutions 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.    Ambrose  does  not  mention 

them  and  Augustine,  in  preaching  of 

3.  The     hospitality,  clearly  betrays  that  the 

Occident   reception  of  strangers  in  private  houses 

was  still  necessary;  but  he,  through 
one  of  his  presbyters,  erected  a  xenodochiimu  About 
Rome  the  first  foundations  proceeded  from  the 
circle  of  men  and  women  influenced  by  Jerome. 
Later  establishments  are  ascribed  in  the  book  of 
the  popes  to  Pope  Symmachus,  to  Belisarius,  the 
general  of  Justinian,  and  Pelagius  II.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Gregory  I.  xenodochia  are  mentioned  several 
times.  Beside  those,  Gregory  the  Great  knows  also 
of  smaller  institutions  of  the  same  kind,  called  dea- 
conries,  i.e.,  houses  in  which  deacons  cared  for  the 
poor  of  their  district.  He  mentions  such  in  Rome, 
Pesaro,  and  Naples.  In  Gaul  Sulpicius  Severus  is 
the  first  to  be  known  to  have  founded  a  philan- 
thropical institution  by  transforming  his  own  house 


into  a  hospUium  domtu.  The  early  institutions 
were  founded  and  supported  by  the  churches  or  by 
private  individuals.  The  Church  undoubtedly 
gathered  the  means  of  support  from  its  members. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  beginning  the  State 
for  a  time  participated  in  the  support;  but  it  is 
certain  that  as  early  as  390,  the  xenodochia  and 
kindred  institutions  were  left  entirely  to  the  care 
and  administration  of  the  Church,  and  the  State 
restricted  its  power  to  protect  and  advance  them. 
It  approved  the  principles  of  organization,  com- 
plemented them  with  norms  of  administration, 
and  granted  privileges  which  the  Church  then  in- 
corporated in  legislation.  The  Roman  emperors 
on  the  whole  approved  the  episcopal  administra- 
tion of  the  philanthropical  institutions,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  estates  of  the  churches,  and  invested 
the  bishops  with  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  over 
the  acqtiired  bequests.  Roman  law  considered 
philanthropical  establishments  as  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions and  granted  them  and  their  administra- 
tors the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  the  Church 
possessed  in  general.  Concerning  the  inner  ar- 
rangement and  especially  the  personnel  of  the  xeno- 
dochia there  is  only  incomplete  information.  Their 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop.  In  the  hospitals  there  were 
physicians  and  a  great  number  of  servants  partly 
remunerated,  such  as  probably  the  Alexandrine 
Parabolanoi  (q.v.).  More  frequently  the  nurses 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  circles  of  ascetics. 
They  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  monks.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  especially  in  the  Occi- 
dent. Gregory  the  Great  ordered  that  only  rdigiosi 
should  be  elected  deacons  in  Sardinia.  The  con- 
ceptions of  moTuuteriutn  and  xenodochium  seem  to 
mei^  together.  During  the  political  disturbances 
from  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
finally  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
a  great  number  of  philanthropical  institutions  per- 
ished; but  the  institution  as  such  continued  in  the 
East  and  the  West.  The  number  of  xenodochia  in 
medieval  Constantinople,  according  to  C.  du  Cange, 
amounted  to  thirty-five.  Under  Gothic  rule  the 
hospital  of  Cffisarius  of  Aries  was  founded  and  the 
three  hospitals  of  Symmachus  were  built  while 
Theodoric  the  Great  governed  Rome.  In  the  Frank* 
ish  Empire  Childebert  and  his  wife  Ulthrogota 
founded  a  large  xenodochium  at  Lyons;  the  one 
mentioned  by  Gregory  I.  was  built  by  Queen 
Brunehilde  and  Bishop  Syagrius  at  Autun.  Be- 
sides large  institutions  like  these  there  can  not  have 
been  wanting  xenodochia  in  the  country;  for  the 
Synods  at  Orleans  (549)  and  at  Chalon-sur-Sadne 
(after  644)  protected  their  possessions  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Gregory 
of  Tours  mentions  an  asylum  for  lepers  at  Chalon- 
sur-Sadne;  such  are  also  said  to  have  been  at  Ver- 
dun, Metz,  and  Maastricht  (636),  besides  many  other 
institutions  at  various  places.  Most  widely  dis- 
persed throughout  the  Prankish  Empire  were  the 
small  poorhouses  (rnatriciikB)  in  the  different 
churches.  In  the  course  of  time  these  matriculcB 
developed  into  brotherhoods  of  lower  church  serv- 
ants, probably  brought  about  by  requiring  of  their 
inmates,  if  capable  of  work,  small  church  services 
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in  return  for  the  alms  received.  The  nuUrictda  of 
the  Frankish  period  seem  originally  to  have  be- 
longed regularly  to  churches  or  monasteries.  From 
the  Rule  of  Chrodegang  it  is  evident  that  episco- 
pal churches  possessed  matricuUB  also  in  the  coun- 
try. The  development  of  the  law  of  church  prop- 
erty in  the  Franmah  period  made  it  poasi*  Is  for 
individual  matricidcB  to  develop  nto  iui^eoendent 
institutions  imder  administrative  heads.  Th^  were 
allowed  to  acquire  their  own  property  and  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  bishop.  Male 
adult  paupers  seem  to  have  been  cared  for  in  the 
nuUricidcB,  sofar  as  may  be  determined. 

Although  the  philanthropical  institutions  trans- 
mitted from  the  ancient  Church  continued  in  the 
Frankish  Empire,  and  their  number,  perhaps,  even 
increased,  yet  after  the  migration  of 
4.  Decline  nations  the  period  of  the  institutions 
in  the  closed  owing  to  the  economical  trans- 
Middle  formation  of  Europe.  Commerce  was 
Ages.  interrupted,  change  of  population 
ceased,  industiy  was  paralysed,  and 
cities  emptied  themselves  into  the  agricultural 
districts;  hence,  the  need  of  such  institutions  ceased 
with  the  exception  of  a^lums  for  lepers  and  hos- 
pices on  the  mountain-passes.  From  the  time  of 
Charies  Martel  and  his  sons  and  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  property  the  independent  xenodoch- 
ium  almost  entirely  disappeared,  except  in  Italy. 
They  existed  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps  for  the  re- 
ception of  pilgrims,  also  in  the  bishoprics  of  Mo- 
dena,  Arezzo,  Aquilcia,  partly  the  possession  of  the 
bishoprics  and  pi&rtly  of  the  king  or  the  landed  no- 
bility. Although  their  purpose  was  still  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  the  reception  of  strangers,  the  rev- 
enues were  frequently  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
or  the  institutions  had  fallen  into  decay;  and  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  for  their  restora- 
tion and  the  application  of  their  means  to  their 
original  object  were  in  vain.  Thus  in  Italy  the  his- 
torical continuity  was  almost  though  not  quite 
broken;  the  hospital  of  the  Middle  Ages  linked 
itself  with  the  xenodochium  of  the  early  Church. 
North  of  the  Alps,  it  is  evident  that  the  xenodochia 
as  institutions  became  quite  extinct,  and  in  Britain 
the  name  does  not  occur.  Into  the  gap,  however, 
advanced  the  rising  monastic  philanthropy.  This 
is  already  indicated  in  the  rules  of  Benedict,  and 
the  restoration  of  monastical  philanthropy  was  in- 
cluded in  the  reform  of  the  monasteries  under 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious  in  the  ninth 
oentuiy,  succeeding  that  of  decay.  It  is  true,  the 
monasteries  again  greatly  degenerated  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  Caroliogians,  but  the  efforts  of  Charle- 
magne were  not  entirely  futile.  The  statutes  of 
Corbie,  the  property-list  of  PrOm,  and  other  sources 
indicate  monasteries  here  and  there  in  which 
strangers  and  poor  people  f oimd  refuge  and  assist- 
ance. But  its  very  limited  extent  goes  to  show  that 
institutional  philanthropy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  lost  its  importance.  The  practise 
of  hospitality  in  the  monasteries  indeed  was  more 
extensive,  but  this  was  in  the  least  degree  benefi- 
cent. 

The  further  reform  of  the  monasteries  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  the  foundation 


of  the  new  orders  had,  no  doubt^  an  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  monastical  philanthropy.  In  every 
well-arranged  monastery  there  was 
5.  Rise  of  now  an  infirmaiy  for  the  monks,  a 
Monastic  hospital  {hoBpUale  pauperum,  dee- 
and  mosifnaria)  in  which  a  number  of 
Calhedral  paupers  were  continuously  supported 
Hospitals,  and  needy  travelers  received  refresh- 
ment, while  well-to-do  strangers  were 
cared  for  in  a  special  hospice  for  clericals  and 
monks.  But  the  support  fell  mainly  to  transients 
and  beggars  and  the  aid  to  the  permanently  de- 
pendent was  neg^ble.  Ulrich  of  Zell  reports 
that  in  the  Lent  season  of  1085,  at  Ougny, 
1,700  poor  were  fed,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  number  of  permanently  aided  people  in  the 
deemo8ynaria  of  this  extraordinarily  rich  monas- 
tery amounted  only  to  eighteen.  To  the  ho^itals  of 
the  monasteries  were  then  added  those  of  the  cathe- 
drals. Canon  141  of  the  rule  of  Aix-larChapelle 
expressly  prescribed  that  every  cathedral  should 
have  also  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  The  neceasaiy 
expenses  were  to  be  provided  from  the  property 
of  the  churches,  and  the  canons  had  to  contribute 
a  tithe  of  their  revenues.  Although  these  ordinances 
may  not  have  been  followed  strictly  by  all  cathe- 
dral churches,  yet  from  that  time  in  many  of  them 
an  a^lum  for  the  poor  and  numerous  city  hospitals 
existed.  Tlie  work  in  these  hospitals  was  done  in  the 
beginning  by  members  of  the  monastery  or  the 
cathedral,  or  at  least  taken  in  chaige  by  them;  at 
a  later  time  by  the  laymen  of  minor  brotherhoods 
and  sisterhoods  who  crowded  the  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  in  great  numbers.  These  formed  a  con- 
vent by  themselves  and  developed  in  the  course  of 
time  into  an  order  by  adopting  a  rule,  most  fre- 
quently the  so-called  rule  of  Augustine,  and  receiv- 
ing a  master  or  mistress.  Thus  there  developed 
from  the  monastical  hospital  the  house  of  the  hoe- 
pital  brotherhood.  Many  of  these  hospitals  re- 
mained in  the  possession  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  monastery  or  cathedral  to  which  they  be- 
longed, others  acquired  independence  and  bftcaTiii» 
again  mother-houses  of  new  hospitals  which  were 
consolidated  with  them.  There  arose  hoq>itaI 
orders,  or  monastical  societies^  the  chief  task  of 
which  was  the  hospital  service.  The  most  famous 
hospital  orders  are  those  of  the  knighthood.  When 
hospital  service  among  the  knights  gradually  re- 
ceded behind  the  service  of  arms  and  was  l^t  to 
the  half  lay  brethren  and  half  sisters  of  the  third 
estate  of  the  order,  the  common  hospital  orders 
took  up  their  work.  The  laigest  among  them  were 
the  Oitters  of  the  Cross  who  had  settled  chiefly  in 
Italy,  the  Knights  of  the  Cross  with  the  Red  Star 
in  Bohemia  and  Silesia  (see  Crobb,  Obdebs  of),  the 
Knights  of  St.  Anthony  (see  Anthony,  Saint, 
Ordbbs  of),  and  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  houses  of  the  hospital  orders  and  brother- 
hoods constituted  the  tranation  from  the  ooclesias- 
tical  to  the  municipal  hospitals,  whereby  only  these 
institutions  again  acquired  a  more  general  signifi- 
cance for  the  promotion  of  social  conditions*  Munic- 
ipal became  most  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit  hospitals," 
which  since  the  thirteenth  century  were  founded 
in  different  places  in  Germany;  they  were  the  fruit 
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of  either  private  or  municipal  initiative,  to  meet 

the  emergent  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  cities, 

but  were  in  the  least  degree  hospitals 

6.  Munlo-  according  to  the  later  sense.    The  ad- 
ipal        ministration  and  care  of  inmates  were 

Hospitals,  as  a  rule  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation 
like  an  order,  while  others  were  under 
the  direct  administration  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil which  installed  the  hospital  officers  and  in 
every  case  guarded  the  administration  of  the 
property.  Tlie  inmat^es  bought  a  place  in  these 
institutions  for  old  age  or  were  received  through 
the  favors  of  those  having  charge  of  the  funds. 
Besides  these,  strangers,  travelers,  paupers,  and 
the  sick  (found  in  them  a  temporary  refuge. 
Hoepitab  in  the  real  sense  there  were  none.  Many 
cities  beside  the  hospitals  provided  also  a  house  for 
lepers  before  the  gates.  In  France  in  1225  there 
were  2,000  houses  for  lepers,  in  England  115.  A 
special  order  was  organized,  the  Order  of  the  Breth- 
ren of  the  House  of  Lepers  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Jerusa- 
lem, or,  as  it  called  itself  at  a  later  time,  the  Knight- 
hood of  St.  Lazarus  (see  Lazaribts).  After  the 
thirteenth  century  there  were  numerous  houses  for 
the  support  and  burial  of  destitute  pilgrims,  and 
Alpine  hospices,  and  orphans  and  foundlings  were 
received  in  hospitals.  Foundling-hospitals  were 
numerous  in  Romance  countries,  but  rare  in  Ger- 
many. The  Elsingspittel  in  London  was  designed 
for  the  blind;  in  Paris  Louis  the  Pious  founded  an 
institution  for  300  blind  people.  Insane  a^lums 
are  met  with  only  toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  they  were  penitentiaries  rather  than 
sanitariums.  Fallen  girls  foimd  refuge  in  the  houses 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  Sisters 
of  Penitence.  The  tendency  toward  municipal 
control  increased  until  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
appearance  of  civil,  communal  poor-relief,  which 
took  place  first  in  the  hospitals.  Local  councils 
proceeded  from  the  contrd  of  pmrely  municipal 
foundations  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical,  made 
necessary  by  their  decline.  The  members  of  the  hos- 
pital orders  had  become  rjph  lords  and  the  funds 
for  the  poor  had  become  diverted  to  their  luxury 
or  to  ecclesiastical  objects,. frequently  not  without 
fraud;  as  a  result  of  which  the  cities  todc  over 
the  hospitals  for  their  reform  and  administration. 

At  first  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  had  a 
destructive  rather  than  constructive  influence  upon 
philanthropy  and  philanthropical  institutions,  be- 
cause of  a  sudden  the  old  motives  of 
7.  The  almsgiving  ceased  before  the  appear- 
Refonnation.  ance  of  the  new  of  spontaneous  be- 
nevolence (ut  sup.).  With  the  new 
stimulus  the  Lutheran  Reformation  revived  the 
aim  of  communal  poor-relief.  The  institutional  for 
the  time  retired  into  the  background.  The  process 
of  secularizing  was  to  be  carried  out  everywhere, 
the  older  hospitals  were  to  be  reorganized  or  in- 
corporated with  the  communal  poor-relief,  or  new 
ones,  essentially  a^lums  for  the  sick,  were  to  be 
erected.  In  spite  of  the  renewed  motive,  the  abun- 
dant charitable  activity,  and  the  wide  multiplica- 
tion of  institutions,  the  worthy  aim  of  the  Refor- 
mation, which  was  the  sufficient  care  of  commimal 
poor  and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  feU  short 


of  realization  and  went  down  in  the  Thirty- Years* 
War.  More,  however,  was  accomplished  in  the  Re- 
formed Church.  In  Zurich  and  Geneva,  poor-relief 
was  turned  over  wholly  to  the  mimicipalities.  By 
the  restoration  of  the  office  of  deacons  the  Reformed 
churches  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  to  life  a  philanthropy  that  was  in 
many  respects  exemplary;  especially  the  excel- 
lently managed  orphanages  in  the  former,  which  had 
a  great  influence  upon  charitable  work  in  Germany, 
in  particular  upon  August  Hermann  Francke  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  upon  Theodor  Fliedner 
(qq.v.).  In  Ebigland  medieval  ecclesiastical  phi- 
lanthropy was  replaced  by  the  parish  care  of  the 
poor  under  the  authorization  of  the  State.  ^  The 
principle  of  the  "  work-house  "  (ut  sup.)  established 
in  England  is  still  in  force,  but  it  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  foundation  of  special  institutions; 
especially,  for  poor  children  (the  district  and  paro- 
chial schools)  and  for  the  destitute  sick  (the  infir- 
maries and  convalescent  homes).  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Council  of  Trent  ccmmiended 
the  medieval  type  of  the  institutions  to  the  special 
care  of  the  bishops,  but  communal  poor-relief  was 
not  restored,  and  philanthropy  continued  pre- 
eminently institutional.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  that 
Church  that  after  the  Reformation  great  service 
has  been  rendered;  new  institutions  and  new  orders 
have  been  added,  especially  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  main  defects  to  be  pointed  out  are  the 
diversion  of  fimds  to  prelates  and  nobles,  and  the 
want  of  systematic  efficiency  and  tmity.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  received  a  new  impetus  from  Piet- 
ism. The  orphans'  home  in  Halle,  the  great  work 
of  Francke,  gave  rise  to  many  similar  foundations; 
but  the  zeal  soon  slackened  contemporaneously 
with  State  assumption  of  the  entire  sphere  of  poor- 
relief.  By  an  edict  of  July,  1774,  the  government 
of  Prussia  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of 
the  pious  bodies  and  all  benevolent  institutions, 
especially  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  poorhouses. 
Consequently  numerous  phfianthropiciBd  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  were  secularized. 

The  humanism  of  the  Enlightenment  presented 
the  first  idea  of  a  rational  philanthropy,  revolution- 
izing the  same  not  only  in  Protestant- 
8.  Honuul-  ism  but  caught  up  as  the  keynote  also 
ism  and     in  Roman  Catholic  domains.    The  in- 
Modem     terest  aroused  by  an  abundant  h\unan- 
PhUan*     istic  current  literature  toward  the  close 
thropy.     of  the  eighteenth  century  resulted  in 
numerous    establishments,    beginning 
with  the  general  charitable  institution  at  Hamburg 
in  1788.    Orthodox  Christianity  was  stimulated  by 
the  influence  and  began  to  develop  a  more  strenu- 
ous activity.    Tlie  Society  of  Christianity  of  Basel, 
founded  in  1780,  cultivated  not  only  the  distribu- 
tion of  Bibles  and  tracts,  but  also  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  sick,  training-institutions,  and  the  like. 
The  distress  on  accoimt  of  the  wars  of  French  con- 
quest and  liberation  called  to  life  institutions  of 
various  kinds  for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  dis- 
tress, and  with  the  reawakening  of  the  Christian 
sense,  with  the  gradual  invigoration  of  churchly 
life,  there  went  hand  in  hand  a  revival  of  philan- 
thropy which  called  into  existence  a  multitude  of 
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institutioos  of  all  kindB;  especiaUy  houses  for  the 
education  of  male  and  female  workers  in  the  sphere 
of  philanthropy  (deacons  and  deaconesses),  houses 
of  refuge,  Magdalen  a^lums,  asylums  for  drunkards, 
colonies  for  workingmen,  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
institutions  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
epileptics^  and  others.  Tlie  Innere  Mission  reports 
for  1907  18,200  deaconesses  of  the  Kaiserswerth 
Federation  and  others,  and  in  all  25,000  sisters 
engaged  in  charitable  relief;  and  likewise  Gennan 
brotherhoods  with  a  membership  of  2,645.  There 
are  no  statistics  for  philanthropical  institutions  in 
Germany.  Those  for  Prussia  contained  in  Static 
ti9ches  Handbueh  fUr  den  preuBaUehen  Staai,  i.  409 
(1893),  indicate  1,441  general  institutions  for  the 
sick  alone,  with  75,224  beds,  besides  equally  nu- 
merous institutions  covering  the  other  departments 
of  philanthropy.  A  surprising  feature  of  philan- 
thropy in  Germany  is  the  preponderance  of  munici- 
pal institutions  over  those  of  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  private  foundations.  Here  the  idea  of  the 
Reformation  is  fully  realised.  The  in^>ortance 
which  philanthropical  institutions  on  the  whole 
have  for  the  care  of  the  poor  is  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Gennan  Empire  for  1885  (SiaUsHk 
de»  DeuUchen  ReichB,  xxix.),  according  to  which 
270,038  persons  in  institutions  and  616,533  persons 
outside  of  institutions  were  supported.  Tlius  al- 
most one-third  of  all  the  beneficiaries  in  the  empire 
was  supported  in  institutions,  which  warrants  the 
inference  that  the  philanthropic  institution  has  be- 
come the  permanent  basis  for  public  charity  and 
is  destined  to  advance  along  this  line. 

(A.  Haucx.) 
IL  Philanthiophy  in  Great  Britain:   The  history 
of  the  relation  of  Christianity  toward  eleemosynary 
activities  in  England  and  the  other  portions  of  the 

United    Kingdom    extends    over    a 

z.  To  Down-  period  of  thirteen  centuries  divisible  in- 

fatt  of     to  three  distinct  epochs.    The  first  of 

Monasteries,  these  covers  the  interval  between  the 

introduction  of  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land in  597  A.D.,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  that  country  which  was  practically  com- 
pleted by  1540.  In  Scotland  they  were  put  down, 
and  in  piany  m^m^  t^t*vf«wnii  hg.the  mob,  about 
twenty  years  later.  More  than/  perM))s,  in  any 
portion  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  Chris- 
tianity had  appeared  in  England  as  a  civilizing  as 
well  as  a  moralizing  agency,  and  its  functions  re- 
sembled those  of  modem  missions  to  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  Africa  and  Polynesia  rather  than  those  of 
missions  planted  in  the  midst  of  the  venerable 
civilizations  of  India  and  China.  Throughout  this 
period  of  nearly  one  thousand  years,  the  framework 
of  society  was  predominantly  military.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  of  continual  contention  the  care  of  the 
sick,  the  relief  of  the  needy,  and  even  the  instruction 
of  youth,  were  possible  only  imder  the  supernatural 
sanction  claimed  by  the  Church,  and  for  the  most 
part  all  three  were  in  the  hands  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Tlie  transition  from  paganism  to  Chris- 
tianity among  the  masses  of  the  population  was  a 
far  slower  process  than  was  the  nominal  acceptance 
of  that  faith  by  the  chiefs  of  the  petty  kinigdoms 
forming  the  Saxon  Octarchy.     Speaking  particu- 


larly of  the  Northumbrians,  J.  R.  Green  observes, 
**  With  Teutonic  indifference,  they  yielded  to  their 
thegns  in  nominally  acceptirig  the  new  Christianity 
as  these  had  yielded  to  the  king.  But  they  retained 
their  old  superstitions  side  by  side  with  the  new  wor- 
ship." With  this  view  E.  A.  Freeman  agrees.  Such 
religious  zeal  and  humane  impulses  as  the  Dark  Ages 
produced  found  their  expression  mainly  in  the  clois- 
tered life.  When,  in  the  comparative  enlighten- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  great  preaching 
orders  of  itinerant  friars  sprang  up,  those  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.)  were 
charged  by  their  great  founder  to  minister  to  the 
sick  in  the  lazar-houses  whose  occupants  leprosy 
and  kindred  diseases  had  doomed  to  isolatioii  from 
their  fellows.  The  oldest  existing  hospital  in  Lon- 
don, St.  Bartholomew's,  originated  in  a  monasteiy 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  Institutaoms  set 
apart  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  as  such  were 
hardly  known  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  monasteries  ends  the  first 
period.  The  next  century  and  a  half  constitutes  the 
second  epoch.  During  it,  philanthropy  was  depend- 
ent on  the  means  and  conscience  oi  the  individual 
citizen,  except  so  far  as  the  State  supervened  under 
the  Elizabethan  poor  law.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  forms  of  associated  benevo- 
lence begin  to  appear.  This  phase  constitutes  the 
third  stage  in  its  evolution. 

It  is  ea^y  to  understand  why  the  abrupt  suppres- 
sion of  these  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  should  leave  a 
a.  To  End  chasm  in  the  lives  of  the  poor.  The 
of  Seven*  situation  is  brought  vividly  before  the 
taenth      eye  in  the  following  passage  from  a 

Cantniy.  report  by  the  conunissioners  charged 
with  receiving  the  surrender  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey  in  Hampshire  (the  original  spelling  is 
retained): 

"  Ther  be  Sayntuaiy  men  here  for  dett,  felony, 
and  murder,  xxxii;  many  of  them  aged  some 
very  seke.  They  have  ail,  within  (except?)  iiii 
wyves  and  childem,  and  dwellynge  houses  and 
ground  wherby  the  lyve  with  their  famylies, 
whiche  beynge  all  assembled  before  hus,  and  the 
Kinges  Highnes  pleasure  opened  to  them,  they  have 
verye  lamentable  declared  that  if  they  be  nowe  send 
to  other  Saynturyes,  not  onlie  they  but  their 
wyves  and  chiLdem  also  shal  be  utterly  undon." 

The  law  which  dissolved  the  monasteries  did  in- 
deed transfer  the  liability  to  perform  the  accus- 
tomed services  for  the  poor  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
.  new  owners  of  the  confiscated  property,  but  it  was  a 
duty  easily  evaded.  Though  not  the  only  cause,  the 
alienation  of  monastic  property — and  there  were 
645  monasteries  whose  aggregate  revenues  were  esti- 
mated at  $8,000,000 — ^was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  great  distress  chronicled  by  Bishop 
Latimer  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Him- 
self no  friend  of  the  old  order,  that  prelate  breaks 
forth  against  the  lax  morality  of  the  new  in  the 
following  vehement  passage  from  one  of  his  sermons: 
"  In  times  past  men  were  full  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, but  now  there  is  no  pity.  .  .  .  Now  charity  is 
waxen  cold,  none  helpeth  the  scholar  nor  yet  the 
poor."    For  two  generations  there  appears  to  have 
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been  an  interregnum  in  the  general  provision  made 
by  society  for  ita  less  fortunate  members  from  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  religious  orders  to  the  passing  of  the 
first  poor  law,  only  partially  filled  by  the  custom 
of  placing  in  the  chiuches  boxes  for  the  receipt  of 
alms  for  the  poor.  Instances  also  are  recorded  of 
poor  men  received  into  wealthier  persons'  house- 
holds. Gradually  benevolent  private  citizens  came 
forward  who  were  liberal  in  their  bequests  of  proper- 
ty for  maintainiog  schools  and  alms-houses.  Per- 
hape  the  majority  of  the  older  towns  of  England 
contain  grammar-schools  dating  their  foundation 
to  one  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  in  many  of  these  instances,  the  monarch 
for  the  time  being  had  any  real  share  in  establish- 
ing them.  Heniy  VIII.'s  school  at  Coventiy,  for 
example,  was  so  named  in  order  to  win  his  protec- 
tion, but  it  was  endowed  by  John  Hales,  a  private 
citizen. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  final 

severance  from  Rome  and  the  accession  of  the 

House  of  Orange  in  1688,  the  eympa- 

3.  Sporadic  thies   of    the   benevolent    discovered 

Efforts      further  scope  in  founding  loan  charities 

for  Relief  for  assisting  deserving  tradesmen  to 

of  Need,  start  io  business,  in  dowries  for  por- 
tionless maidens,  in  ransoming  the 
Christian  captives  of  the  Mohammedan  despots 
on  the  North  African  littoral,  in  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed  poor,  and  in  gifts  and  bequests 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  sick  and  of  debtors  and 
other  prisoners.  The  late  Rev.  B.  Kirkman  Gray, 
in  his  standard  work  A  History  of  English  Phir 
larUkropy  (London,  1905),  mentions  "  forty-six  be- 
quests for  setting  the  poor  on  work  between  1572 
and  1692."  The  express  injimctions  contained  in 
the  Gospels  had  always  given  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  of  prisoners  an  especial  sanction,  and  the 
frequently  recurrent  visitations  of  the  plague  and 
other  epidemics,  as  well  as  the  harshness  of  the 
criminal  law,  offered  abimdant  opportunity.  The 
Rev.  J.  Bamford,  rector  of  St.  Olaves,  Southwark, 
was  a  shining  example  of  fidelity  to  one's  post.  Dur- 
ing the  plague  year  of  1603,  he  inciurred  consider- 
able impopularity  among  his  flock  by  urging  on  them 
the  unfamiliar  practise  of  isolating  patients  imder 
proper  guardianship,  instead  of  thronging  round 
them  or  deserting  tiiem  as  pity  or  panic  got  the 
upper  hand.  Another  remarkable  example  is  that 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar  (q.v.).  This  gentleman,  who 
in  early  life  had  been  secretary  to  the  Virginia 
Company,  removed  from  London  during  the  plague 
year  of  1625,  and  collected  round  him  at  Little 
Gidding,  a  sequestered  village  in  Himtingdonshire, 
a  band  of  persons  of  both  sexes  numbering  at  one 
time,  including  his  own  family,  as  many  as  forty, 
into  a  kind  of  religious  community  having  for  its 
object  joint  prayer,  almsgiving,  and  acts  of  personal 
charity,  such  as  teaching  school,  preparing  cordials, 
dressing  wounds,  and  otherwise  tending  the  sick. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts,  however  creditable 
to  those  who  made  them,  were  but  sporadic,  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  of  uncertain 
duration.  The  conmiunity  of  Little  Gidding  sur- 
vived its  founder's  death  only  to  be  dispersed  in 
the  unquiet  times  of  the  Civil  War.   This  last  event. 


by  impoverishing  the  propertied  classes,  cut  off  a 

principal  source  of  the  flow  of  material  charity, 

although  the  Puritan  majority  in   the 

4,  Legisia-  Long  Parliament  are  entitled  to  credit 
live  and    for  passing  enactments  conceived  in 

Other  Relief  the  interest  of  the  masses,  such,  for  in- 
Measures.  stance,  as  those  in  relief  of  poor  debtors 
and  for  the  reform  of  prison  abuses. 
Dishonest  trustees  too  often  intercepted  and  misap- 
plied the  funds  dedicated  to  endowments  confided 
to  their  administration.  Again,  the  philanthropist 
of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  was  handicapped  at 
every  turn  by  his  want  of  practical  knowledge.  His 
art  was  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  reserve  of  past  experi- 
ence on  which  he  could  draw  was  small.  He  had  to 
make  his  own  experiments,  and  to  grope  his  way  by 
the  light  of  his  own  blimders.  John  Evelyn  (d.  1 706) , 
a  stanch  churchman  of  the  period,  was  one  of 
four  commissioners  appointed  by  Charles  II.  in 
1664  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  in  the  then  pending  war  with  the 
Dutch.  His  own  district  took  in  the  coastline  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  he  seems  to  have  extended  his 
attention  to  the  families  of  the  slain,  for  he  notes  in 
his  diary  under  date  of  May  16,  1665,  "  To  London 
to  consider  of  the  poore  orphans  and  widows  made 
by  this  bloudy  beginning."  He  reckoned  the  ex- 
penses of  his  mission  at  $5,000  a  week  and  subse- 
quently at  double  that  sum,  and  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extorting  it  from  the  government  of  the 
day,  as  may  be  jud^d  from  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasiuer's  secretary: 
"  One  fortnight  has  made  me  feele  the  utmost  of 
miseries  that  can  befall  a  person  in  my  station  and 
with  my  affections:  To  have  25,000  prisoners,  and 
1,500  sick  and  woimded  men  to  take  care  of,  without 
one  peny  of  money,  and  above  £2,000  ($10,000)  in- 
debted. It  is  true  I  am  but  newly  acquainted  with 
buisinesse  .  .  .  learning  that  at  once  which  others 
get  by  degrees."  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  desire 
of  serving  God  "  in  anything  which  I  hope  He  may 
accept,  for  I  sweare  to  you  no  other  consideration 
should  tempt  me  a  second  time  to  this  trouble." 

The  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw, 

as  Kirkman  Gray  has  pointed  out,  the  extension  of 

individual    iato    corporate    philanthropy.      The 

leaders  in  this  new  departure  included  men  like 

Robert  Nelson  (d.  1715)  who  had  made 

5.  Rise  of  the  grand  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  for 
Corporate  the  older  countries  of  the  continent 

Phllan*  were  at  that  time  somewhat  in  advance 
thro^.  of  the  English  in  this  respect.  The  in- 
flux of  Huguenot  refugees  consequent 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  also  lent 
a  stimulus  to  the  movement.  With  Nelson  was  as- 
sociated Anthony  Homeck  (d.  1697),  a  German 
settled  in  Englimd  who  had  taken  orders  in  the 
Established  Church.  Evelyn  describes  him  as  "  a 
most  pathetic  preacher,  a  person  of  a  saint-like 
life."  Both  Nelson  and  Homeck  were  authors  of 
numerous  theological  works.  They  joined  in  form- 
ing associations  for  the  reformation  of  manners  and 
morals  which  sprang  up  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century  as  a  reaction  against  the  license  preva- 
lent during  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Nelson  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge  (see  Tract  Socibties,  III.,  2) 
in  1698  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  1701.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  house  of  commons  to  add 
fifty  new  churches  to  the  metropolis,  then  rapidly 
extending  its  boimdaries.  A  great  object  of  both 
the  societies  above  named  was,  in  the  fiirst  instance, 
to  extend  religious  teaching  to  portions  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies  which  were  untouched 
by  the  parochial  system  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Tlius,  regions  so  far  apart  as  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  the  American  plantations  became  objects  of 
their  efforts.  A  cooperator  in  the  same  field  was 
Thomas  Bray,  commissary  to  the  governor  of  Maiy- 
land.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  had  its  headquarters  in  London,  but 
had  correspondents  throughout  the  country.  A 
great  feature  of  its  woric  was  the  establishment  of 
"charity  schools."  These  were  originally  daynschools 
imparting  rudimentary  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  and,  generally,  also  in  arithmetic  and  some 
simple  manual  occupation.  Religious  instruction 
was  insisted  upon  in  all  the  schools.  In  the  absence 
of  any  uniform  or  national  system  of  education,  the 
society  did  a  great  work,  although  the  total  number 
of  children  in  attendance  all  over  the  country  ap- 
pears never  to  have  exceeded  30,000  at  any  one  time. 
The  system  continued  to  be  actively  carried  out 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  Miss  Hannah  Ball 
(d.  1792),  an  early  disciple  of  John  Wesley,  started 
a  Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe.  Another  was 
set  on  foot  in  Gloucester  by  Miss  Cooke,  also  a 
Methodist,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  engaged 
in  her  uncle's  pin-factory.  From  such  small  be- 
ginnings the  movement  was  spread  largely  through 
the  sympathy  of  the  editor  of  the  influential  Olow' 
ceder  Journal,  the  well-known  Robert  Raikes, 
(q.v.).  In  1801  a  conservative  estimate  computed 
these  schools  at  1,516,  with  an  average  exceeding  100 
children  in  each,  in  London  alone  (see  Sundat- 
bchooia). 

The  eighteenth  centuiy  witnessed  the  spread,  and 

indeed  almost  the  genesis,  of  the  modem  hospital 

system.     Until  then,  the  only  hospitals,  even  in 

London,  had  been  adapted  from  the 

6.  Hospitals; medieval  monastic  establishments  of 

Care  of     St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's. 

Insane;     Bedlam  was  rather  a  house  of  deten- 

Nursing.  tion  than  a  curative  institution  for  the 
insane.  While  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  its 
early  stages,  was  intimately  connected  witii  the 
afflatus  of  Christianity,  the  forward  movement  of 
the  period  above  mentioned  appears  to  have  owed 
its  origin  mainly  to  the  humane  instincts  of  leading 
medical  practitioners  combined  with  an  entirely 
legitimate  desire  in  the  profession  to  utilise  the  in- 
stitutional care  of  the  sick  in  the  study  and 
advancement  of  the  science  and  practise  of  the  heal- 
ing art.  From  these  considerations  it  would  seem 
that,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  the  hospital  system 
at  this  date  was  a  branch  of  philanthropy,  it  falls 
outside  the  title  and  scope  of  the  present  section. 
An  exception  should  perhaps  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  new  and  more  humane  treatment  of  the  insane 
inaugurated  m  1791  at  York  by  William  Tuke  (d. 


1822),  a  tea-merchant  of  that  city  and  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  the  Tuke  family, 
as  in  the  sect  to  which  it  adhered,  philanthropy  has 
been  hereditary.  William  Tuke's  great  grandson, 
James  Hack  Tuke  (d.  1896),  twice  traveled  in  Ireland 
to  administer  relief  during  the  famine  year  of  1847, 
and  again  during  the  distress  of  1881.  He  also 
journeyed  to  Paris  during  the  Commune  of  1871  to 
distribute  $100,000  raised  by  his  denomination  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  arising  from  the  siege  oi  the 
preceding  winter.  A  further  exception  with  regard 
to  the  late  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  (q.v.),  who 
first  established  a  training-school  for  sick-nuraes, 
and  had  herself  in  eariy  life  been  a  disciple  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry  (q.v.),  should  also,  perhaps,  be  made. 

Conversely,  the  Methodist  movement  of  the  same 

century  (see  Methodists,  I.)  was  too  exclusively 

concerned  with  the  Evangelical  revival   to  rank 

among  directly  philanthropic  or  social 

7.  Anti-  agencies,  though  John  Wesley  himfy^lf 
Slavefyandwroteai^dnstSavery  (q.v.).   With  the 

Prison-     founders  of  the  so-called  "CSapham 

Refonn.  Sect,''  however,  the  associati<Ki  of  the 
agitation  against  the  slave-trade,  and 
ultimately  against  slavery  itself,  was  dose  and  in- 
timate. As  eariy,  indeed,  as  1727,  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  its  annual  meeting  had  taken  up  the 
position  that  "  the  importing  of  negroes  from  their 
native  country  and  rdatlons  by  Friends  is  not  a 
conmiendable  nor  allowed  practise."  From  these 
two  bodies  were  drawn  most  of  the  champions  of  the 
crusade.  The  historian  Lecky  remarks  that  the 
activity  of  the  philanthropic  spirit "  has  been  largely 
stimulated  by  the  Evangdical  BevivaL"  Hie 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  founded 
by  Granville  Sharp  (d.  1813)  in  1787  was  largely 
composed  of  Quakers.  William  T^berforce  (q.v.) 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Low-church  or  E>van- 
gelical  colony  settled  round  Clapham  Common, 
and  was  besides  an  influential  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  a  friend  of  William  Pitt,  the  prime  minister. 
Thus  he  constituted  a  link  between  the  religious  and 
the  political  worids.  Thomas  Clarkson  (d.  1846) 
was  already  in  deacon's  orders  in  the  C3iurch  of 
England  when  he  took  up  the  question,  and  actually 
refrained  from  taking  priest's  orders  lest  thsi 
profession  should  interfere  with  his  prosecution  of 
the  cause,  to  which  he  felt  so  strong  a  call  that  he 
writes,  "  At  length  I  yielded,  not  because  I  saw  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  my  new  imder- 
taking  (for  all  cool-headed  and  cool-hearted  men 
would  have  pronounced  against  it)  but  in  obedience 
I  believe  to  a  higher  Power."  Again,  the  era  of 
Prison  Reform  (q.v.)  was  inaugurated  by  John 
Howard  (q.v.).  Of  Non-conformist  training  and 
strong  religious  sentiments,  his  duties  as  high 
sheriff  of  Bedfordshire  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  in  his  native 
land.  The  horrors  of  jail  fever  were  equaled  by 
those  of  the  miscellaneous  herding  together  of  the 
novice  or  perhaps  the  innocent  with  the  most  de- 
praved. His  end  came  in  the  course  of  prosecuting 
his  investigations  in  the  prisons  of  South  Russia. 
His  endeavors  were  directed  toward  the  niorm  of 
the  Gfystem;  those  of  Elisabeth  Fry  who,  like  the 
Tukes,  came  of  a  prominent  Quaker  family,  aimed 
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at  the  reform  of  the  individual  prisoner.  Their 
memories  have  been  perpetuated  and  their  work 
continued  by  societies  bearing  their  names. 

Inspired  also  by  the  Evangelical  sentiment,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  pillars  of  that  branch  of  the 
Chureh  of  England  [throughout  the  middle  half  of 
last  oentuiy,  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh 
earl  of  Shaftesbury  (q.v.),  of  whom  Professor  BlaUde 
has  remarked,  "The  lives  of  Howard,  Mrs.  Fry, 
Wilbeif orce,  and  other  great  philanthropists  are 
associated  mainly  with  a  single  cause — Shaftesbury's 
with  half  a  score."  Like  Wilbeiforoe,  he  stood  for 
the  ideal  of  philanthropy  in  the  stormy  cross-seas 
of  politics.  His  sympathies  for  the  suffering  were 
first  attracted  to  the  insane  by  an  inquiry  instituted 
in  parliament  into  the  condition  and  treatment  of 
that  unfortimate  class.  Thenceforward  he  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life  a  member  of  a  perma- 
nent commimion  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
asylums  for  lunatics.  In  1833  he  proceeded  to 
engage  in  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  industrial 
workers,  particularly  of  women  and  children,  at  that 
time  employed  not  only  in  factories  but  also  in  col- 
lieries. Not  content  with  knowledge  at  second  hand, 
he  ascertained  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked  by  personal  visitation.  And  here  it  seems 
permissible  to  observe  that  the  charity  of  one  gen- 
eration is  apt  to  become  the  oppression  of  its  suc- 
cessors. One  of  the  abuses  against  which  Shaftes- 
bury strove  was  the  exploitation  of  young  children 
in  the  textile  trades.  Yet  this  very  practise  had 
been  fostered,  if  not  inaugurated,  in  those  schools 
for  imparting  instruction  in  manual  crafts  as  well  as 
in  book-learning  and  conduct,  set  up  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  carried 
still  further  in  schools  connected  with  the  work- 
houses of  those  days.  Of  course  there  was  always 
this  marked  difference  that  the  factories  were  run 
for  private  profit,  while  the  receipts  from  the 
school-children's  handiworic  went  to  support  the 
schools,  and  not  into  the  pockets  of  the  managers. 

To  return  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.    In  the  "  hungiy 

forties  "  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the  uncared-for  hoys 

in  the  streets,  and  promoted  the  oiganization  of 

the  so-called  Ragged  Schools  for  their 

8.  Ragged  benefit — another  of  those  charitable 

Schools;  movements  directly  traceable  to  relig- 
Young      ious  impulse.     Rather  than  oppose. 

People's    in  conmion  with  the  lapd-owning  class 

Societies,  as  a  whole,  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  he  vacated  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired  a 
definite  influence  among  the  working  classes,  who 
were  beginning  to  appreciate  his  disinterested  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf.  When  the  wave  of  discon- 
tent, which  had  been  gathering  mass  and  moment 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  threatened  in  1848 
to  catch  infection  from  Paris  and  to  break  forth 
into  active  revolt,  he  was  besought  to  exercise  that 
influence  in  favor  of  peace  and  order,  and  after- 
ward received  the  thanks  of  the  home  secretary 
for  his  efforts  in  that  direction.  Another  cause 
which  enlisted  his  aid  was  that  of  the  improvement 
of  woiking-class  dweDings.  Lord  Shaftc»buiy  was 
also  a  supporter  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation (see  YoxTNO  Pbople's  Socdbtixs).    This 


society  was  set  on  foot  in  1844  with  the  primary 
object  of  evangelizing  the  masses  of  young  men  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  business  in  the  metropolis, 
many  of  them  living  at  a  distance  from  their  families 
and  friends,  and  left  to  their  own  resources  to  avoid 
or  to  succumb  to  the  varied  temptations  surround- 
ing them  in  so  vast  a  city.  In  time  it  added  to  its 
original  program  by  establishing  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  classes  in  various  branches  of  study, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Sir  Geoige  Williams 
(q.v.),  himself  head  of  a  large  drapery  firm  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  was  identified  with  this  effort 
from  its  conmienoement,  and  was  its  treasurer  until 
his  death,  when  the  association  included  7,229 
branches  scattered  throughout  the  United  States 
as  well  as  the  British  Empire.  A  sister  society  for 
young  women  followed  in  1855.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Ragged  School  movement.  Connected 
with  it  as  regards  the  class  to  be  benefited  was  the 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  foimded  in  1856  to 
supply  a  center  of  information  and  encouragement 
for  the  already  numerous  local  and  isolated  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  delinquents 
— e.g.,  youthful  offenders,  unfortunate  women,  and 
discharged  prisoners. 

It  hak  been  pointed  out  above  that  the  last  two 
centuries  have  been  the  age  of  associated  benevo- 
lence. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  individual  benefi- 
cence has  been  superseded.     On  the 

9.  Move-  contrary,  during  the  past  half-cen- 
mentB  under  tury,  as  much  at  least  as  during  any 

Personal    earlier  period,  schemes  of  the  greatest 

Initiative,  magnitude' have  been  the  outcome  of 
the  initiative  of  a  single  person.  Even 
the  method  of.  three  centuries  ago  of  bequeathing 
money  for  pensions  or  almshouses  is  not  extinct. 
But  the  ideal  of  personal  service  is  higher,  and  the 
chief  benefactors  have  in  their  lifetime  drawn  to- 
gether bands  of  eympathizera  who  act  under  their 
leadership  and  can  continue  their  work.  The  great 
mission  carried  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  John 
Bamardo  (d.  1905)  had  its  modest  beginning  in  his 
compassionate  observation  of  the  city  arab  dass 
while  himself  a  medical  student.  At  the  date  of  his 
death  60,000  children  were  computed  to  have 
passed  through  the  various  institutions  he  had 
foimded,  16,000  having  been  placed  in  British 
colonies.  Of  these  it  is  said  that  only  300,  or  less 
than  two  per  cent,  have  failed  to  do  well.  Another 
great  organization  in  the  same  field  is  the  Chureh 
of  England  Society  for  Waifs  and  Stra3rs.  With  its 
establishment  the  Rev.  Edward  de  Montjoie  Rudolf 
has  been  especially  connected.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  holds  a 
quasi-official  position,  and  has  had  144,234  children 
under  its  notice  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  was  the  creation  of  Benjamin  Waugh,  a 
Congregationalist  minister.  As  an  example  of  what 
individual  inspiration  can  effect,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  conspicuous  example  than  that  of  the 
Salvation  Army  (q.v.),  the  creation  of  the  evangel- 
izing zeal  of  the  Rev.  William  Booth  (q.v.),  and  his 
wife  Catherine  Mumford  Booth  (q.v.).  To  plan  an 
organization  designed  for  home  mission  work  upon 
a  military  frameworic  must  have  demanded  great 
originating  power  in  the  first  instance.    To  extend  it 
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■o  M  to  meet  multif  onn  distreBs  in  many  lands  and 
races  demanded  obviously  great  organising  power. 
When  General  Booth  issued  his  scheme  of  social  re- 
form In  Darkut  England  (London,  1890),  the  Army 
had  already  oflicers  and  others  engaged  wholly  in 
the  work  to  the  number  of  4,506  in  ^  United  King- 
dom and  4,910  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  it  possessed  Shelters,  Rescue 
Homes,  a  Prison  Gate  Mission,  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  Church  Army  is  a  somewhat  similar 
organisation  founded  in  1882  by  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Carlile  (q.  v.),  a  Church  of  En^and  clergyman,  rector 
of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  in  London. 

As  stated  above,  the  monastic  system  came  to  an 
end  in  Scotland  about  twenty  years  after  its  over- 
throw in  England.  In  John  Knox's  work  on  eccle- 
siastical government,  entitled  The  Book  of  Diodplxne, 

it  is  recommended  that  the  revenues 
xo.  Move-  of  the  old  Church  should  be  applied 
mentB  in  among  other  things  to  the  maintenance 
Scotiand.    of  education  in  the  parish  and  burgh 

schools,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  poor.  The  able-bodied  poor  were,  ac- 
cording to  his  scheme,  to  be  compelled  to  work. 
In  1562,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  peti- 
tioned for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  poor.  Prac- 
tical e£Fect,  however,  was  not  given  to  Knox's 
recommendations  respecting  education  until  an  Act, 
passed  in  1696,  stipulated  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  in  every  parish  at  the  cost  of  the  heritors, 
or  landowners.  Nearly  three  centuries  after  Knox, 
another  great  divine  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
chureh  led  the  van  in  the  reform  of  poor-relief, 
which  took  place  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  though 
not  upon  identical  lines,  in  the  first  half  of  last 
century.  This  was  Thomas  Chalmers  (q.v.),  a  man 
of  wide  interests  who  had  added  to  his  professional 
training  in  theology  the  study  of  natural  science 
and  of  political  economy.  Placed  in  charge  suc- 
cessively of  the  large  parishes  of  Tron  and  St.  John 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  then  rapidly  growing  into 
the  commeroial  capital  of  Scotland,  he  orgtmised, 
with  the  help  of  a  number  of  zealous  lay  coadjutors, 
the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  on  such  lines  that,  while  the  total  expendi- 
ture was  reduced  from  $8,000  to  $1,400,  "this 
result,"  according  to  Professor  Blaikie,  one  of  his 
biographers,  ''  was  accompanied  not  by  a  diminu- 
tion but  an  increase  of  comfort  and  morality. 
Drunkenness  decreased,  and  parents  took  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children/' 
The  influence  of  Chalmers'  experience  and  teaching 
in  this  department  of  philanthropy  was  wide-spread, 
and  its  fruits  may  still  be  seen  in  the  extensive 
ramifications  of  the  charity  organization  system  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Pacific. 

Tlie  movement  in  favor  of  Total  Abstinence  (q.v.) 
f  oimd  in  Ireland  one  of  its  earliest  champions.   This 

was  Theobald  Mathew  (q.v.),  a  Fran- 

xz.  Total    ciscan  friar  in  Cork.     Visiting  much 

Abstinence,  among  the  poor,  he  became  impressed 

with  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and, 
having  taken  the  pledge  himself  at  the  instance 
of  some  Non-conformist  friends,  he  proceeded  to 
preach  what  be  already  practised.  Possessed  of  an 
engaging  personality,  his  influence  was  immense 


with  his  fellow  countrymen.  Judges  on  ] 
mented  on  the  diminution  in  crime.  The  ex- 
chequer officiab  had  to  conmient  upon  the  diminu- 
tion in  revenue,  for  the  receipts  from  the  excise  on 
spirits  fell  by  one-third.  Unfortimately  the  famine 
diverted  his  energies  to  raising  funds  for  the  suf- 
ferers. He  visited  New  York  and  Washington,  and 
prosecuted  his  campaign  there  between  1849  and 
1851. 

Enjoying  ample  land-room  with  general   pros- 
perity, the  over-seas  self-governing  countries  of  the 
empire  have  so  far  escaped  the  necessity  of  dis- 
covering new  solutions  for  distress  in 
za.  The    their   midst.     Local   adaptations   of 
Colonies,    machineiy  originated  in  older  countries 
— ^the  societies  founded  by  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  (q.v.)  from  France,  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian 
Associations   from    En^^d,    and   the   Women's 
Christian   Temperance    Union   from   the    United 
States — appear  to  have  proved  adequate  hitherto 
to  supplement  the  governmental  activities  of  a 
democratic  regime.    A  great  deal  of  quiet  benevo- 
lence and  neighboriiness  is  exhibited  in  the  ready 
adoption  of  orphans  and  destitute  children  into 
private  families. 

Within  the  last  forty  yeare  the  desire  for  social 
reform  in  Great  Britain  has  taken  three  new  shapes, 
those,  namely,  of  charity  oiganization,  of  tenement 
reform,  and,  through  rdform  of  tenements,  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  tenants,  and  of  settlement  work. 
While  great  public  spirit  and  much  genuine  human 
sjonpaUiy  have  been  displayed  in  th^  movements, 
and  while,  in  all  three,  zealous  clergymen  and  other 
chureh-members  may  be  found  taking  a  share,  they, 
in  conmion  with  the  earlier  hospital  movement, 
have  been  too  little  the  product  of  ecdesiastical  or 
definitely  religious  leadership  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  treatment. 

It  may  be  that  philanthropy  is  on  the  verge  of 
passing  into  a  further  stsge.  From  causes  which 
were  glanced  at  in  the  opening  parsgraphs,  law, 
state-craft  and  diplomacy,  medicine  and  Uterature, 
as  well  as  education,  were  once  subordinate  but 
almost  exclusive  domains  of  the  Church.  To  be 
able  to  read  was  proof  presumptive 
Z3.  Pros-  that  a  man  was  a  priest,  or  at  least  in 
pects.  minor  orders.  Tlie  four  first  pur- 
suits have,  of  course,  long  since  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  education  is  passing 
now.  At  the  present  moment,  departments  which 
hitherto  have  formed  the  realm  of  philanthropy 
are  in  process  of  annexation  by  the  State  itsdf. 
Already  school-children  are  fed,  septuagenarians 
pensioned,  and  employment  bureaus  and  relief  works 
subsidized  at  the  public  cost.  Proposals  embodying 
a  drastic  alteration  of  the  poor  law  are  being  ac- 
tively urged.  If  they  are  carried  out  in  their 
entirety  the  drain  on  private  resources  wHl  react 
first  of  all  on  the  funds  available  for  purposes  of 
voluntary  charity,  while  at  the  same  time  few  de- 
partments of  benevolence  will  remain  outside  the 
control  of  the  State  or  of  municipalities.  The  trans- 
ference of  power  from  the  classes  supplying  benefae- 
tora  to  the  classes  supplying  beneficiaries,  already 
to  a  great  extent  effected,  is  likely  to  accelerate 
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this  process,  of  which  the  attendant  dangers  are 
obvious.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  motives 
which  have  hitherto  inspired  philanthropic  action 
will  in  the  future  inspire  the  conscientious  and  eym- 
pathetic  dischaiige  of  their  new  duties  on  the  part 
of  the  central  and  local  administrations  and  their 
officials.  In  this  connection  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  a  body  imder  the  guidance 
of  Bishop  Gore  of  Birmingham,  Canon  Scott  Hol- 
land, and  other  distinguished  Anglicans  both  lay 
and  clerical,  which  studies  social  and  economic 
problems  and  seeks  to  control  industrial  and  com- 
mercial relations  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
enimciated  in  the  New  Testament  and  by  the 
Church,  may  have  a  great  future  open  to  it. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leffington. 
IIL  Philanthropy  in  America:  The  develop- 
ment of  philanthropy  in  the  modem  western  world  is 
illustrated  by  the  parable  of  the  seed  growing  secret- 
ly, "  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then 
z.  Colonial  the  full  com  in  the  ear. "  In  the  pioneer 
Practise,  communities  there  is  little  poverty  and 
no  pauperism;  the  few  who  need  assist- 
ance are  cared  for  by  their  neighbors;  organized 
charity  is  not  needed.  The  churches  in  the  early 
New  England  colonies  included  practically  the 
whole  population,  and  any  of  their  members  who 
were  in  need  or  in  suffering  were  relieved  by  the 
voluntary  compassion  of  the  brotherhood.  As  the 
communities  grew  older,  and  families  decayed,  and 
the  number  of  the  defective  and  the  decrepit  and 
the  helpless  multiplied,  some  commimal  provision 
was  made  for  the  care  of  the  poor;  each  town  con- 
tracted with  some  citisen  for  the  keeping  of  its  de- 
pendents. Later,  poorhouses  were  erected  and 
yearly  appropriations  were  made,  at  the  town 
meetings,  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  In  these 
poorhouses  the  hopelessly  insane  were  also  con- 
fined, no  provision  yet  being  made  for  restorative 
treatment.  Outside  of  New  England  the  county 
was  generally  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor; 
the  almshouses  and  infirmaries  were  county  insti- 
tutions. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency 
pointed  out  above  (I.,  f  7)  as  prevailing  among  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  was  active  in  the  American  com- 
mimities.  The  care  of  the  poor  was  turned  over 
to  the  public  authorities.  When  the  town  and  the 
church  were  practically  one  this  was  of  no  impor- 
tance; but  when  the  standing  order  was  disestab- 
lished, and  the  secular  community  was  discriminated 
from  the  religious  community,  this  virtual  abandon- 
ment by  the  church  of  one  of  its  primary  functions 
was  a  serious  matter  for  the  church  and  perhaps 
for  the  poor. 

At  the  present  day,   therefore,   the  American 
churches  do  not  consider  themselves  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  com- 
2.  Church  munity.    The   same  thing  is  true  of 
and  Volun-  Great    Britain.    This  work  has  been 
taiy  Philan-  largely  taken  over  by  the  civic  author- 
thropies.    ities — by  the  town  or  the  parish  or  the 
city  or  the  county.     The  churches  do, 
however,   find  work  of   this  kind  to  do.     Many 
churches  have  in   their  own  membership  those 
who,  from  misfortune  or  accident,  are  in  want^  and 


something  is  done  for  the  relief  of  these,  though, 
even  here,  the  ministry  often  lacks  much  of  being 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  churches,  also, 
through  mission  Simday-schools  and  other  such 
agencies,  extend  their  acquaintance  among  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate,  and  thus  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  brought  together  and  want  is  supplied 
and  sorrow  comforted.  Services  of  this  nature  are 
not  noised  abroad,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
amount  of  help  thus  quietly  extended  to  needy  per- 
sons is  considerable.  A  great  variety  of  volimtary 
philanthropies  are  also  maintained  in  every  popu- 
lous town  or  city.  Hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged, 
orphanages,  cr^hes,  Magdalen  asylums,  societies 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  free  dis- 
pensaries, diet  kitchens,  convalescent  homes,  dis- 
trict-nursing organizations,  social  settlements,  and 
many  other  such  oiganised  methods  of  compassion 
and  friendship  are  everywhere  in  operation.  By 
these  voluntajy  philanthropies  a  laige  part  of  the 
charity  of  the  commtmity  is  administered.  These 
are,  in  good  part,  the  inspiration  of  the  churches; 
most  of  the  workers  in  them  are  church-members. 
Generally  these  voluntary  charities  are  undenom- 
inational; representatives  of  all  the  churches  tmite 
in  maintaining  them;  they  furnish  a  grateful  occa- 
sion for  the  manifestation  of  Christian  unity. 

The  administration  of  this  voluntary  philan- 
thropy by  the  churches  and  the  various  charitable 
oiganizations,  is  apt  to  be  defective  in  two  wa3rs; 
there  is,  first,  much  overlapping,  and 
3.  Defects   unscrupulous    mendicants    are    often 

Remedied  able  to  secure  aid  from  several  differ- 
by  Organ!-  ent  sources  at  the  same  time;  and, 
zation.  secondly,  the  relief  is  apt  to  be  ren- 
dered without  adequate  investigation, 
and  upon  sentimental  and  emotional,  rather  than 
practical,  considerations,  so  that  habits  of  mendi- 
cancy are  encouraged  and  the  character  of  the  re- 
cipients is  damaged.  For  these  reasons  the  organ- 
ization of  the  volimtary  charities  has  been  found 
necessary,  so  that  cooperation  might  be  secured 
and  relief  be  administered  by  more  rational  and 
conservative  methods.  The  "Charity  Oiganiza- 
tion  Societies "  or  "  Associated  Charities "  have 
been,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  effective 
agencies  in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
charitable  relief.  They  have  not  always  been  able 
to  secure  so  large  a  degree  of  cooperation  as  they 
have  sought,  for  there  are  many  sentimental  per- 
sons in  the  churches  and  the  charitable  societies 
who  have  but  dim  comprehension  of  the  amount 
of  harm  that  may  be  done  by  fostering  mendicancy, 
and  who  are  more  disturbed  by  a  tale  of  physical 
discomfort  than  by  the  spectacle  of  a  ruined  charac- 
ter. But  the  principle  of  the  charity  organization 
societies,  "  Not  alms  but  a  friend,"  is  the  soimd 
Christian  principle;  the  aim  is  to  stimulate  self- 
respect,  self-reliance,  industry,  and  frugality;  to 
give  t^porary  relief  when  that  is  needed,  but, 
above  all,  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  on  this  work  by 
those  who  view  the  matter  superficially;  these 
organizations  have  sometimes  been  called  "  socie- 
ties for  the  prevention  of  charity."  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  repressive  features  of  the  work 
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have  Bcwnetjinea  been  over-emphasued,  but  the 
need  of  such  diBcriminationB  and  restramts  can  not 
be  gainsaid,  and  the  eflBciency  of  our  voluntary 
charities  largely  depends  on  such  cooperation  and 
regulation  as  the  charity  organization  societies 
sedE  to  secure. 

The  greater  part  of  philanthropic  woric,  however, 

is  done  by  public  agencies.    The  Christian  religion 

has  filled  modem  society  with  what  Benjamin  Kidd 

calls  "  a  great  fund  of  altruistic  feel- 

4.  Public  ing/'  which  finds  expression  in  a  va- 
Administia-  rie^  of  public  philanthropies.  To 
tion  of  Aid.  that  extent  the  State  has  been  Chris- 
tianixed.  "  All-of-us/'  cooperating 
through  civil  institutions  and  public  agencies,  are 
seeking  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the 
unfortunate.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
enforcement  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
Church  that  has  brought  this  to  pass.  Such  results 
are  not  visible  in  non-Christian  coimtries.  The 
public  philanthropies  are  largely  institutional. 
Hospitals,  almshouses  and  infirmaries,  a^limis  for 
the  insane,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  epileptic,  homes  for  orphan  children,  sanatori- 
ums  for  the  victims  of  tuberculosis — all  such  insti- 
tutions are  provided  for  the  most  part  gratuitously 
for  the  helpless  poor  and  the  unfortunate.  Much 
of  this  work  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  not 
well  be  left  to  volimtary  agencies;  the  burden  of 
it  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  entire  community. 
That  the  community  is  willing  to  bear  it — ^that 
public  opinion  requires  the  imposition  of  this  charge 
upon  the  public  treasury  is  a  signal  triumph  of 
Christian  civilization. 

The  legitimacy  and  necessity  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  indoor  relief  are  thus  apparent.  But  the 
State  also  imdertakes  to  administer  relief  to  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes,  and  for  this  service  it  is 
ill  qualified.  If,  indeed,  such  conditions  as  prevail 
in  the  German  cities  could  be  secured — ^if  the  mu- 
nicipality could  enlist  a  large  force  of  its  most  in- 
telligent and  competent  men  and  women  to  serve 
as  visitors,  this  work  might  be  done  by  the  public 
with  the  best  results.  In  Berlin  more  than  3,000 
visitors  of  the  poor  are  appointed  by  the  city.  They 
are  selected  with  great  care,  are  men  of  character, 
and  are  compelled  to  serve.  The  districts  are  small 
and  the  service  is  not  onerous,  but  it  is  not  optional; 
the  penalty  of  refusal  or  neglect  is  disfranchisement. 
WiUi  such  a  force  of  visitors  the  city  can  dispense 
relief  intelligently.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
such  service  as  this  could  be  secured  by  an  Amer- 
ican city;  the  investigating  force  is  always  absurdly 
inadequate  and  generally  incompetent;  the  officials 
charged  with  this  duty  are  frequently  careless 
and  sometimes  corrupt;  the  funds  are  used  for 
political  purposes,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  needy  are 
neglected  and  impostors  get  the  lion's  share.  For 
thk  reason  some  American  cities  have  abolished 
public  outdoor  relief  and  leave  the  care  of  the 
people  in  their  own  homes  to  voluntary  charity, 
sometimes  employing  the  associated  charities  or 
other  volimtaiy  oi^nizations  to  do  the  work  of 
investigation,  and  granting  relief  upon  their  recom- 
mendation. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  the  conditions  of 


philanthropic  work  in  America  at  the  present  time 
are  somewhat  chaotic;  the  work  is  not  well  sys- 
tematized; there  is  much  conflict  of 
5.  Principles  jturisdictions  and  much  confusion  of 
of  Woric  methods;  there  is  great  need  of  some 
revision  of  the  entire  program  of  char- 
itable relief.  The  principles  which  should  govern 
this  administration  have  been  somewhat  rou^ily 
indicated  in  this  survey.  (1)  It  is  important  that 
the  State  should  more  cleariy  define  its  own  phil- 
anthropic function;  that  it  should  determine  how 
much  it  can  wisely  imdertake  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
pendent classes.  The  institutional  work  in  which 
it  is  now  widely  engaged  should,  for  the  most  part, 
be  carried  forward.  If  public  outdoor  relief  is  to  be 
attempted  this  relief  should  be  given  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  demoralize  the  recipients.  The  work  to  be 
done  in  such  cases  is  largely  the  repair  or  the  re- 
building of  damaged  character.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  some  dcili  in  the  res- 
toration of  souls.  If  the  State  can  not  furnish  offi- 
cials who  know  how  to  save  men  and  women,  it 
would  better  leave  this  work  to  be  done  by  others. 
But  it  will  still  be  necessary  that  the  law  stand 
near  to  help  the  volunteer  workers.  Tliere  is  many 
a  broken  family  the  wreck  of  which  is  caused  by 
the  brutality  and  dissipation  of  the  husband  and 
father,  and  the  wisest  help  will  fail  to  lift  the  fam- 
ily out  of  misery  unless  he  can  be  separated  from 
them  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  in  which  he 
may  recover  I]ds  manhood.  He  ought  also  to  be 
kept  at  productive  labor  and  his  net  earnings  turned 
over  to  his  family.  Charity  workers  are  constantly 
meeting  complications  of  this  sort  in  which  tJtx 
power  of  the  State  must  be  invoked  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  weak  and  the  enforcement  of  conjugal 
or  parental  responsibility.  If,  therefore,  such  co- 
operation as  this  between  the  State  and  the  volun- 
teer woricers  is  to  continue,  the  terms  upon  which 
it  is  carried  on  should  be  explicitly  defined  by  law. 
(2)  It  is  also  needful  that  the  churches  should  come 
to  a  dear  understanding  of  their  relation  to  this 
entire  problem  of  philanthropy.  If  they  have  in- 
spired the  commonwealth  to  imdertake  these  works 
of  compassion  they  have  done  well,  but  their  work 
is  not  yet  done;  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  an 
institution  which  represents  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
worid  should  ever  be  able  to  discharge  itself  from 
responsibility  for  the  poor,  the  side,  and  the  un- 
fortunate. It  has  no  business  on  its  hands  more 
urgent  than  this;  it  can  never  convince  the  worid 
of  the  genuineness  of  its  commission  unless  it  is  ad- 
dressing itself  intelligently  and  efficiently  to  this 
task.  (3)  The  churches  of  every  town  or  city  should 
recognize  their  joint  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
all  the  poor  and  the  miserable  and  the  unfortunate 
of  their  community.  If  the  State  has  taken  ovu* 
some  portion  of  it,  still  the  churches  are  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  the  work  of  the  State  is  hu- 
manely done.  This  is  a  work  that  can  not  be 
done  by  the  churches  without  eystematic  cooperar 
tion.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  the  union 
of  the  churches  of  the  community,  this  would  be 
reason  enough.  The  Christian  people  of  every  dty 
are  confronted  by  poverty,  sickness,  distress,  and 
misfortune.    They  can  not  count  themselves  d»- 
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eiples  of  Jesus  Christ  if  th^  are  indi£Ferent  to  this 
eall.  And  they  can  not  meet  this  responsibility 
onlesB  they  unite.  This  is  the  summons  to  the  o> 
ganijsation  of  the  municipal  church,  which  must 
include  aU  who  call  themselves  Christians.  Some- 
thing which  might  thus  be  described  ought  to  exist 
in  eveiy  Christian  conmiunity.  The  responsibility 
of  this  body  for  the  care  of  the  needy  and  the  help- 
less can  not  be  gainsaid.  No  creed  is  needed  for 
such  an  organisation;  it  should  be  simply  "  the 
union  of  all  who  love  in  the  service  of  all  who 
suffer."  (4)  In  many  communities  the  nucleus  of 
such  an  organisation  already  exists.  There  is  a 
"Federation  of  the  Churches,"  or  a  "United 
Brotherhood/'  which  holds  occasional  imion  meet- 
ings, but  sometimes  finds  it  hard  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence. Let  it  envisage  this  task.  Let  it  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  philanthropies  of  the  city. 
(5)  When  it  is  manifest  that  the  churches  are  imited 
for  this  pmpose,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  the 
local  chiuities  into  cooperation.  Most  of  the  workers 
in  these  local  charities  are  members  of  the  churches 
and  they  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  municipal 
church  to  take  chaige  of  this  business.  Thus  the 
entire  field  would  be  covered,  every  section  of  the 
city  would  be  supervised,  and  the  work  would  be 
so  divided  among  the  churches  and  the  other  or- 
ganizations that  there  would  be  no  overlapping, 
and  no  failure  to  reach  and  relieve  cases  of  real 
need.  (6)  The  administration  of  outdoor  relief 
would  thus  be  made  intelligent  and  adequate;  the 
churches  by  uniting  would  recover  for  themselves 
that  sacred  and  vital  function  which  through  their 
divisions  they  have  so  largely  pennitted  to  lapse, 
and  they  would  regain  the  opporttmity  of  exerci- 
sing that  friendship  which  is  the  primary  reason 
for  their  existence.  How  greatly  this  would 
strengthen  their  hold  upon  those  portions  of  the 
commtmity  which  are  now  largely  alienated  from 
them  needs  not  to  be  said.  The  financial  burden, 
if  all  the  churches  shared  it,  would  be  very  light; 
the  actual  amoimt  of  money  needed  for  the  relid^  of 
want  in  American  communities  is  not  large;  the 
help  that  is  needed  is  moral,  rather  than  material. 
Every  poor  family  needs  a  friend,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  less  there  is  of  financial  assistance 
the  better  for  all  concerned.  (7)  This  municipal 
church  would  also  put  itself  into  closest  qympar 
thetic  relations  with  all  the  voluntary  philanthropic 
institutions  of  the  city  which  are  studying  these 
problems,  and  seeking  to  make  their  service  more 
intelligent  and  efficient.  All  these  institutions  are 
dependent  on  the  churches,  and  there  is  great  need 
that  their  relation  to  the  churches  be  made  more 
vital  and  organic.  The  municipal  church  would 
have  a  committee  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  each 
one  of  them,  watching  its  work,  giving  eympathetic 
counsel  and  support,  and  reporting  its  needs  to  the 
churches.  (8)  The  municipal  church  would  also 
establish  helpful  relations  with  the  mtmicipal  char- 
itable and  reformatory  institutions,  with  hospitals, 
ehUdren's  homes,  work-houses,  juvenile  courts, 
jails,  and  prisons.  Over  all  the  unfortunate  in  these 
places  it  would  exercise  a  watchful  care.  There 
would  be  an  efficient  committee  over  each  of  them 
observing  the  conditions,  studying  the  problems, 


and  keeping  the  Christian  conmitmity  thoroughly 
informed  respecting  them.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  this  supervision  of  public  institutions  would 
be  necessarily  critical  or  inquisitorial;  it  would 
normally  be  qrmpathetic  and  helpful;  it  would  only 
seek  to  bring  the  good-will  of  the  Christian  conmiu- 
nity into  dose  and  practical  relations  with  some  of 
its  neediest  members. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  organizations 
which  represent  Jesus  Christ  in  our  modem  com- 
mimities  have  no  methods  of  keeping  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  inmates  of  these  public  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions.  They  have  passed 
all  that  business  over  to  the  State,  and  have  divested 
themselves  of  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  a  faithless 
performance.  In  that  impressive  parable  of  the 
judgment  the  Son  of  man  arraigns  those  who  are 
brought  before  him,  because,  as  he  says,  "  I  was 
sick  and  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me  not.  .  .  .  In- 
asmuch as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, even  these  least,  ye  did  it  not  to  me."  Until 
the  Christian  Church  in  every  city  or  town  has  put 
itself  into  relations  of  practical  friendship  with  all 
these  classes,  it  is  resting  imder  a  heavy  condem- 
nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pathological  phases  of  the 
philanthropy  which  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
modem  cormnunity  may  be  expected  to  practise. 
But  the  tme  philanthropy  is  not 
6.  The  merely  remedial.  It  seeks  to  discover 
Church's  and  remove  the  causes  of  misery. 
Higher  And  the  Christian  Church  has,  for  so- 
Dttties.  ciety  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  not 
only  a  message  of  redemption  but  also 
a  message  of  regeneration.  It  must  cleanse  the 
sources  from  which  want  and  sickness  and  vice  are 
flowing.  It  is  futile  to  go  on  relieving  all  these  so- 
cial maladies  and  leave  untouched  the  causes  which 
constantly  produce  them.  And  the  municipal 
church,  when  it  has  once  fairly  grappled  with  its 
great  tasks,  will  feel  that  its  most  important  work, 
after  all,  is  to  give  us  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  (1)  It  will 
discover  that  the  sickness  and  physical  debility  to 
which  it  is  trying  to  minister  are  in  considerable 
part  the  result  of  bad  housing-conditions,  of  un- 
sanitary tenements  and  overcrowding,  and  it  will 
turn  the  light  on  these  conditions  and  stir  up  a 
public  sentiment  which  shall  abolish  nuisances  and 
pestilence-breeders,  and  secure  healthy  habitations 
for  the  people.  (2)  It  will  bring  home  to  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  of  the  commtmity  the  fact  that  in 
most  of  our  cities  multitudes  of  children  have  no 
accessible  playgroimds  but  the  streets,  and  that 
the  conditions  there  surrounding  them  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  sound  character.  Abun* 
dant  evidence  shows  that  the  streets  are  the  sem- 
inaries of  vice  and  crime.  Little  that  is  normal  in 
the  life  of  a  child  is  pennitted  in  them;  the  tend- 
ency of  the  associations  of  the  street  is  toward  that 
which  is  abnormal  and  criminal.  Safe  and  well- 
regulated  playgroimds  are  a  vital  need  of  city  bo3rs 
and  girls  and  far  less  costly  than  the  reform  schools 
to  which  so  many  of  them  are  later  sent.  A  few 
intelligent  men  and  women  have  discovered  the 
importance  of  this  provision  and  are  working  to 
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secure  it,  but  the  churehee  are  primarily  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  these  boys  and  giris,  whether  they 
belong  to  their  Sunday-schools  or  not,  and  it  is 
their  business  to  educate  the  community  upon 
this  vital  matter.  (3)  It  is  hardly  needful  to  dwell 
upon  the  devastations  of  the  drink  evil  (see  Total 
Abstinence);  nor  to  point  out  how  large  a  share 
of  our  philanthropic  labors  and  sacrifices  are  made 
necessary  by  this  destructive  vice.  The  municipal 
church  will  be  wide  awake  to  this  evil,  and  may  be 
depended  on  to  do  what  it  can  to  abate  the  injuries 
of  which  the  saloons  are  the  source.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  also,  that  it  may  discover  the  importance  of 
meeting  that  bad  influence  by  counter-attractions, 
and  providing  safe  places  of  social  resort  for  the 
multitude  of  homeless  young  men  and  women.  The 
terrible  ravages  of  the  social  evil  will  also  challenge 
the  faith  and  courage  of  the  municipal  church. 
For  much  of  the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  crime, 
the  wreckage  of  homes  is  due  to  this  cause.  Com- 
petent observers  of  social  conditions  assure  us  that 
the  damage  done  by  the  saloons  is  trivial  compared 
with  this.  To  whom  may  people  look  for  an  intelli- 
gent, thorough,  adequate  treatment  of  this  social 
malady,  if  not  to  the  Christian  Church  T  Is  it  po»- 
sible  that  the  institution  which  is  charged  with  the 
moral  education  of  society  can  venture  to  ignore 
this  responsibility?  (4)  Much  of  the  poverty  and 
sickness  to  which  we  are  called  to  minister  is  due 
to  the  devitalised  condition  of  the  laborers,  and  this, 
in  many  cases,  is  the  result  of  child  labor  in  earlier 
years.  When  the  municipal  church  begins  to  deal 
with  the  causes  of  the  ills  it  is  trying  to  cure,  it 
will  find  here  some  serious  work  to  do.  (5)  Unem- 
ployment is  an  ungainly  word,  but  it  describes  an 
ugly  thing.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  shiftless  men  or 
inefficiency,  but  by  no  means  all.  Two-thirds  of 
the  families  which  apply  in  good  times  to  the  chaiv 
ity  organisation  societies  for  aid  are  in  need  because 
they  are  out  of  work.  To  this  tremendous  problem 
the  municipal  church  must  address  itself  eympa- 
thetically  and  intelligently.  This  is  the  gravest  of 
misfortunes,  the  sorest  of  troubles.  If  any  man  de- 
serves a  friend  it  is  the  man  who  is  in  need  and  is 
willing  to  work.  Such  a  man  ought  never  to  be  in 
doubt  that  there  is  one  great  friend  to  whom  he 
can  go,  and  that  is  the  Christian  Church.  Such 
men  generally  do  go  to  the  ministers;  there  is  a 
constant  procession  of  them  to  the  doors  of  the 
study,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  minister  to 
find  work  for  many  of  them;  if  the  municipal  church 
were  properly  organized  it  would  have  an  employ- 
ment bureau.  (6)  Not  a  little  of  the  unemploy- 
ment and  the  consequent  poverty  which  taxes 
philanthropy  is  caused  by  industrial  wars.  Very 
destructive  and  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  and  the 
characters  of  employers  and  employed  are  these 
bitter  conflicts;  the  municipal  church  ought  to  be 
able  to  put  an  end  to  some  of  them.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  it  has  no 
more  sacred  fimctlon  than  that  of  the  peace-maker. 
These  are  not  the  ordy  ways  in  which  the  mimi- 
cipal  church  could  exert  its  influence  in  removing 
the  causes  of  those  ills  to  which  it  is  called  to 
minister.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it 
clear  that  when  the   Christian  Church  comes  to 


itself  and  realises  its  opportunity  and  its  respon- 
sibility it  will  find  a  mighty  task  upon  its  hands 

and  a  reason  for  being  of  which  it  has 

7.  Condu-  as  yet  hardly  seemed  to  be  aware.    Not 

ikm.       ordy  in  relieving  existing  want  and 

suffering,  but  in  attacking  and  remov- 
ing their  causes,  it  will  rise  to  its  full  stature  and 
fulfil  its  high  calling.  It  will  not  be  needful  to 
explain  to  any  one  whose  church  it  is;  in  its  life 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  man  will  be  reflected.  Such  a 
church  will  justify  its  own  existence;  it  will  be 
evident  that  its  most  vital  fimction  has  been  fully 
restored  to  it,  and  it  will  recover  the  credit  it  has 
lost,  not  only  among  the  less  fortunate  clameB,  bat 
also  among  all  earnest  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  common  welfare  is  a  serious  concern. 

WAsmNGTON  Glabden. 
IV.  Poor-Relief,  General  Survey:    Pre-CliiisUan 
tinoes  afford  no  evidence  of  a  systematic  relief  of 
the  poor.    In  the  heathen  worid  there  were  some 

approaches  to  it;   such  as  at  Athens 

z.  The      the  care  of  those  incapacitated   for 

Ante-Nicenework  and  in  Rome  the  distributions 

GhttzdL     of  com  and,  from  Nerva's  reign,  the 

alimentations.  Liberality  and  per- 
sonal benevolence  were  customary  in  IsraeL  An 
organised  poor-relief,  however,  was  first  provided 
by  Christiaruty.  The  begiimings  of  the  care  of 
the  poor  in  the  congregation  are  noted  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  by  the  second  century  the 
organisation  was  complete.  The  means  were  col- 
lected by  free  gifts;  partly  through  monthly  con- 
tribution to  the  parish  treasury,  and  partly  through 
the  oblations  made  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  consisting  principally  of  natural  products. 
Compulsion  to  give,  direct  or  indirect,  was  excluded 
(II  Cor.  ix.  7).  The  administration  of  these  means 
and  the  general  superintendence  of  poor-relief  were 
vested  in  the  bishop,  who  was  assisted  by  several 
deacons.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  a  sufll- 
cient  safeguard  against  the  careless  diversicm  of 
such  means  to  the  unworthy.  The  Church  has  at 
no  other  time  more  strongly  emphasised  the  duty 
of  the  care  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  at  no 
other  time  has  it  more  positively  insisted  that  every- 
thing be  done  freely  from  the  motive  of  love.  As- 
sistance was  chiefly  in  kind,  and  the  limited  size  of 
the  parishes  also  made  possible  an  effort  to  help 
each  one  according  to  his  particular  need.  Above 
all,  it  was  sought  to  make  the  poor  economically 
independent  by  procuring  for  them  emplojrment 
and  tools.  A  poor-list,  in  which  the  dreumstancee 
of  the  needy  were  described,  prevented  any  being 
overiooked.  Widows  and  orphans  were  special 
objects  of  attention,  the  education  of  the  latter 
being  entrusted  to  the  bishop.  The  sick  were  at- 
tended, and  strangers  received  the  privileges  of 
hospitality.  By  means  of  letters  of  introduction 
any  stranger  coming  in  Christ's  name  was  kindly 
welcomed;  and,  before  examination  as  to  being  a 
true  brother,  he  was  provided  with  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. He  was  cared  for  but  two  or  three  days  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church;  thereafter  he  must 
work  [cf.  Didaohe,  xi.  5,  ed.  P.  Schaff.,  p.  200  and 
note,  New  York,  1890].  The  individual  parishes 
also  mutually  aided  one  another.    In  this  period 
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poor-relief  actually  attained  its  end,  and  there  was 
no  want  within  the  Christian  communities. 

The  triumph  of  the  Church  under  Constantine, 
placing'  as  it  did  lazige  means  at  its  disposal,  at  first 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  of 
3.  The  the  poor.  Freedom  to  receive  bequests 
Post-llicene  attached  the  ever-increasing  idea  that 
Church.^  almsgiving  had  a  penitential  efficacy 
and  opened  an  abimdantly  increasing 
source  of  revenue.  These  means  enabled  the  Church 
to  extend  its  poor-relief  to  meet  the  growing  need 
attending  the  economic  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
poor-lists  of  the  metropolitan  churches  now  num- 
bered thousands  of  names.  At  Antioch  3,000 
widows  and  young  women,  and  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  time  of  Johannes  Eleemon  (q.v.),  7,500  poor 
were  regulariy  cared  for.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  poorhouses,  orphan-asylums,  hospitals,  and 
guest-houses  for  pil^ims  and  strangers.  All  the 
great  bishops  of  the  period  were  true  g^uardians  of 
the  poor.  Yet  with  the  expansion  of  the  Church, 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  more  and  more  trans- 
ferred from  the  parishes  to  the  Church  at  large,  or 
to  institutions.  The  oblations  in  increasing  meas- 
ure lost  their  significance,  the  laiger  part  of  the 
funds  being  supplied  by  the  Church  estates.  Grad- 
ually the  deacons,  on  accoimt  of  the  complicated 
administration  of  Church  estates,  made  way  for 
stewards  as  mediaries  between  them  and  the  bishop. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  work  attended  to  pre- 
viously by  the  parishes  was  transferred  to  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  care  of  the  poor  lapsed  into  a 
wholesale  almsgiving.  Christian  charUas  came  to 
be  very  like  the  Roman  liberalUas;  the  bishops  took 
the  place  of  the  emperor  as  the  great  purveyors  of 
alms.  The  organized  poor-relief  of  primitive  days 
ceased,  and  begging  became  more  and  more  prevar 
lent. 

The  conditions  amidst  which  the  new  Prankish 
kingdom  came  into  being  excluded  the  poor-relief 
of  the  congregation  in  the  early  times.  This  re- 
quired a  higher  economic  basis  and 
3.  The  higher  development  of  the  cities.  In- 
Ifiddle  stead  of  administration  of  money  there 
Ages.  was  a  return  to  the  distribution  of 
natural  products.  The  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  the  restoration  of  primitive  poor-relief 
disappears  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Prankish 
Church.  Charlemagne  had  not  only  enjoined  the 
Church  to  bestow  on  the  poor  a  portion  of  its  tithes, 
but  promulgated  laws  compelling  landed  proprietors 
in  case  of  need  to  support  their  vassals.  In  the 
famine  year  of  779  he  levied  a  formal  poor-tax. 
Begging  was  expressly  prohibited.  No  landed  pro- 
prietor was  to  suffer  the  poor  to  go  begging  on  his 
domains.  No  one  was  to  give  to  beggars  who  would 
not  work.  But  after  Charlemagne's  death  this 
scheme  of  poor-relief  quickly  fell  to  pieces.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  Dark  Ages  Uiere  was  no  organized 
poor-relief  by  either  Church  or  State.  The  dictum 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  was  the  possession 
of  the  poor  under  the  influence  of  the  feudal  efys- 
tem  lost  its  meaning.  It  was  not  the  parishes  that 
exercised  benevolence,  but  isolated  individuals  or 
associations  in  a^lums  and  cloisters.  The  funda- 
mental reason  why  there  was  no  organized  poor- 


relief  in  the  Dark  Ages  was  that  benevolence  was 
primarily  not  to  help  the  poor,  but  to  secure  one's 
own  personal  salvation,  lliere  was  abimdant  alms- 
giving in  individual  cases  and  beneficiary  fimds  of 
all  sorts  were  established;  there  were  institutions, 
orders,  and  associations;  but  no  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  well-ordered  system,  and 
there  was  neither  coherency  nor  at  bottom  the  pri- 
mary aim  to  help  the  poor.  The  result  was  general 
mendicancy,  which  was  looked  upon  not  as  a  dis- 
grace but  as  a  kind  of  profession.  There  were  gilds 
and  brotherhoods  of  beggars,  and  towns  levied  a 
tax  on  the  beggar  gild  as  they  did  on  others.  The 
Liber  vagatorum  (Eng.  transl..  The  Book  of  Vagabonde 
and  Beggare,  London,  I860)  which  Luther  repub* 
lished,  with  an  introduction,  shows  that  frauds  of 
every  sort  were  associated  with  begging.  Steps 
had  to  be  taken  against  this  state  of  things,  though 
it  would  have  been  contrary  to  medieval  views  alto- 
gether to  forbid  it.  Attempts  were  at  least  made 
to  introduce  some  sort  of  order,  to  determine  who 
might  beg  and  how.  These  laws  became  numerous 
in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  as  these  regulations 
of  beggars  precede  the  later  administration  of  the 
poor,  so  they  mark  the  first  advent  in  the  fifteenth 
century  of  commimal  poor-relief.  This  appears 
first  as  associational.  Already  the  ancient  work 
associations  involved  the  duty  of  mutual  aid.  But 
now  in  the  towns,  independently  of  the  gilds,  which 
assisted  their  own  poor  when  necessary,  associa- 
tions of  citizens  were  formed  for  the  care  of  the 
poor.  At  first  these  had  no  connection  with  the 
local  government,  which,  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  came  to  administer  their  affairs,  and 
the  associational  relief  beeame  the  conununal. 
There  had  arisen,  besides,  a  municipal  poor-relief, 
an  income  being  derived  for  that  piupose  from 
funds  deposited  by  citizens  with  the  authorities. 
As  this  work  increased,  special  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  it. 

These  were,  however,  but  begirmings.  The  Ref- 
ormation awakened  fresh  motives  of  active  charity, 
and  set  up  new  aims.  By  the  doctrine 
4.  The  of  justification  by  faith,  it  struck  at 
Reformation  the  motive  of  the  merit  of  good  works 
Period,  and  replaced  the  same  by  that  of  lov- 
ing gratitude.  The  new  aim  was  not 
to  secure  personal  salvation  but  primarily  to  relieve 
the  poor.  A  new  poor-relief  was  developed,  the 
outlines  of  which  had  appeared  in  Luther's  An  den 
ChrieUichen  Add  detUscher  Nation  (Wittenberg, 
1520).  Begging  was  to  be  abolished  not  merely  by 
prohibition  but  by  local  provisions  for  all  the  poor. 
All  who  could  work  were  to  do  so,  and  relief  was 
restricted  to  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  in  effect 
the  old  parish  poor-relief  of  the  primitive  churches. 
In  place  of  ordinances  regarding  beggary,  poor- 
laws  were  passed;  first,  that  of  Augsburg  (Mar. 
21,  1522),  more  important  that  of  Nuremberg  (July 
23,  1522).  After  the  Peasants'  War  the  poor-relief 
was  reorganized  with  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Church-system.  Funds  were  collected  in  part 
through  charitable  endowments  and  in  part  through 
collections  taken  either  in  the  churches  or  in  house- 
to-house  visitation.  Contributions  were  voluntary 
and  the  funds  were  administered  by  overseers  known 
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88  tieasuren  or  deacons  authorised  by  the  congre- 
gations or  civil  governments;  and  they  were  gov- 
erned by  strict  regulations.  Excellent  as  the  ays- 
tern  was  in  theory,  it  did  not  succeed  in  practise. 
Tlie  income  from  endowments  was  not  what  had  at 
first  been  anticipated;  and,  after  the  first  enthusi- 
asm had  subsided,  the  collections  declined.  But, 
even  more  important,  the  overseers  were  inexpe- 
rienced and  incompetent.  In  the  Reformed  con- 
gregations of  Germany,  France,  and  particularly 
Holland,  the  aim  toward  a  considerate,  personal, 
and  individual  treatment  of  the  poor  was  success- 
fully woriced  out  to  the  smallest  details.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  countries  and  districts  voluntary 
poor-relief  has  continued  through  the  various  orders 
and  establishments,  though  not  by  parish  relief; 
and  a  work  has  been  done  to  which  I^testantism 
offers  no  parallel. 

Fimdamental  are  three  great  types  of  poor-relief, 

of  which  all  others  are  modifications:  namely,  the 

English,  French,  and  Dutch.     Fore- 

5.  Three  most  is  the  English.  Tlie  law  of  Elisa- 
Modem  beth  of  1601  has  remained  to  this  day 
Types,  as  the  basis  of  poor-relief.  In  every 
parish  from  two  to  four  citiaens  in  good 
standing  were  appointed  overseers  of  the  poor,  and 
to  them  was  confided  the  duty  of  providing  woric 
for  all  who  were  without  means  of  support  and  had 
no  settled  employment.  They  had  the  right  of 
taxing  the  members  of  the  parish  for  means  of  sup- 
plying material  for  the  employment  of  those  ca- 
pfdi>le  of  work,  and  for  supporting  those  who  were 
incapable.  The  emphasis  upon  setting  to  woric  the 
able-bodied  led  to  the  rise  of  workhouses  (at  first 
called  "  tiie  industrial  house  ")»  the  first  of  which 
was  opened  in  1679.  In  1713  an  act  authorised 
such  workhouses,  and  any  pauper  who  refused  as- 
sistance at  one  was  denied  it  elsewhere.  Tliere  then 
arose  a  distinction  between  assistance  given  in  an 
institution  (indoor  relieO  and  that  given  outside 
(outdoor  relieO.  By  the  Gilbert  act  of  1782  and 
the  act  of  1796,  outdoor  relief  was  legalised  and  be- 
came the  rule.  The  "  allowance "  system  was 
started,  by  which  the  difference  between  actual 
earnings  and  a  minimum  scale  based  on  market 
prices  and  the  sise  of  the  family  was  paid  by  the 
State.  Pauperism  vastly  increased.  In  1834  re- 
forms were  introduced.  Outdoor  relief  was  limited. 
Poor-associations,  called  unions,  were  formed, 
each  with  a  board  of  guardians,  composed  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  selected  members  of  the 
parish,  to  distribute  relief.  A  central  board  of  com- 
missioners, the  poor-law  board,  was  established, 
which  from  1872  has  been  subordinated  to  the  local 
government  board.  This  system  is  now  entirely  a 
matter  of  civil  administration;  its  aim  is,  by  in- 
door strictness  and  hard  labor,  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  outdoor  paupers.  It  is  lacking  in  the 
element  of  training  and  promotion,  not  providing 
suitably  for  the  sick,  the  weak,  or  the  unfortunate 
by  accident.  The  civil  poor-relief  confines  itself 
only  to  the  immediate  necessities  and  baves  the 
rest  to  benevolent  initiative,  and  nowhere  else  have 
societies  and  institutions  of  free  beneficence  mul- 
tiplied as  in  England. 

In  France  the  constitution  of  July  4,  1703,  pro- 


claimed that  public  poor-relief  was  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion. It  was  proposed  by  a  decree  of  July  7,  17^, 
to  acquire  the  hospitals  and  other  private  institu- 
tions. Workshops  were  to  be  opened  for  those  who 
could  work,  and  a  yeariy  pension  given  to  those 
who  could  not.  Of  this  scheme  the  only  part  put 
into  execution  was  that  connected  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  system.  After  the  Revolution  be- 
nevolent institutions  so  far  as  possible  were  restored 
to  the  Church,  and  Napoleon  I.  reestablished  the 
orders  of  relief  and  granted  every  sort  of  State  rec- 
ognition and  support.  The  old  orders  and  congre- 
gations increased  and  new  ones  were  gradually 
added;  and  relief  rests  mainly  upon  the  voluntary 
aid  of  these.  By  a  decree  of  Nov.  27,  1796,  local 
boards  (bureaux  de  bienfaisance)  were  established 
in  the  ecclesiastical  communes,  to  render  house-r&> 
lief;  but  these  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  institu- 
tions. These  boards  were  not,  however,  made  com- 
pulsory, and  in  1897  existed  in  less  than  one-half  of 
the  commimes.  They  have  no  power  to  levy  assess- 
ments. The  State  has,  however,  taken  over  the  care 
of  the  young  and  the  insane  and  assigned  them  to 
the  poor  regulations  of  the  departments. 

The  Thirty-Years'  War  almost  put  an  end  to 
poor-relief  in  Germany.    After  the  war  numerous 
regulations  were  adopted,  but  rather  to  prevent 
begging  than  to  aid  the  poor.    Toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  workhouses  and  houses 
of  correction  were  established.    The  Pietist  move- 
ment, by  its  free  impulse  toward  charity,  and  the 
Enlightenment   (q.v.),   by  its  humanism,  contrib- 
uted toward  the  progress  of  poor-relirf.     For  the 
first  time  a  comprehensive  literature  on  poor-relief 
sprang  up  and  from  1870  there  has  been  an  earnest 
effort  for  reform.     A  general  institution  for  poor- 
relief  was  established  at  Hamburg,   and  widely 
copied.    The    basis    for    the    care    of    the  poor 
was  really  laid,  however,  by  the  general  law  of 
June    6,    1870,    on     the    principle    adopted      in 
Prussia  Dec.  31,  1842,  and  gradually  extended  to 
include  all  of  the  empire  excepting  Bavaria  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  According  to  this  the  former  home- 
relief  was  replaced  by  that  of  dependent  resideDCc, 
qualification  for  which  was  established  by  two-years* 
standing  in  the  parish  or  lost  by  a  two-years'  ab- 
sence.    Whoever  has  no  dependent  residence  is 
called  "  land  poor."   Whenever  any  one  within  this 
privilege  happens  to  be  in  want  the  local  charity 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  same.    The  woric  is  in 
general  in  chtufge  of  poor-associations,  and  its  char- 
acter and  scope  are  determined  by  the  laws  (tf  the 
different  states,  to  which  imperial  legislation  has 
entrusted  all  details.     The  Elberfeld  system  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  introduced.    The 
essential  characteristic  of  this  is  the  principle  that 
to  the  individual  overseer  only  a  very  small  number 
of  dependents  (not  more  than  four)  are  assigned 
with  the  largest  freedom  of  adaptation,  limited  only 
by  general  directions.     The  theoretical  result  of 
the  evolution  of  poor-relief  is  simuned  up  in  the 
phrase,  promotion  of  self-support;    and  the  prac- 
tical remilt  was  voiced  in  the  expression  of  the 
charity  congress  of  1857  at  Frankfort — the  organic 
cooperation  of  the  civic  authorities,  the  church 
oflfices,  and  voluntary  associations.     The  Qiurch 
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fulfils  an  intennediate  function  between  the  private 
relief  of  individuals  and  associations,  and  the  civic 
relief,  being  voluntary  like  the  former  and  organ- 
ized like  the  latter.  The  Church  fosters  the  motive 
of  voluntary  charity  and  has  regard  in  the  distribu- 
tion for  the  religious-moral  welfare  of  the  benefici- 
aries, especially  of  the  young.  The  State  acts  in 
regard  to  its  own  safety,  is  impartial  to  all,  and  thus 
has  the  advantage  of  strict  and  just  discrimination, 
systematic  administration,  and  enforced  contribu- 
tion. The  legitimate  sphere  of  the  charity  of  the 
Church  is  in  the  congregation,  which  is  concurrent 
with  that  of  the  municipality  and  the  State.    See 

ChAJOTT.  (G.  UHLHOHNt.) 

V.  Poor-Relief  in  the  United  States:  Two  general 
methods  of  poor-relief  exist  in  the  United  States; 
outdoor  relief,  and  indoor  (or  institutional)  relief. 
£ach  of  these  classes  is  subdivided  into  private  and 
public  relief.  Public  relief  is  relief  given  wholly  or 
in  part  from  public  funds  (state,  coun- 
z.  Eaify  ty,  or  municipal).  Private  relief  is 
Practise,  relief  given  from  fimds  administered 
by  private  organizations  or  societies 
receiving  their  funds  from  voluntary  contributions, 
endowments,  and  the  like.  The  basis  of  public 
poor-relief  in  the  United  States  is  the  almshouse 
or  poorhouse,  the  terms  being  synonymous.  In 
early  American  life,  inmates  of  poorhouses  were 
let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  a  system  obviously 
unjust  to  the  pauper.  Poorhouses  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  were,  so  to  speak,  a  human 
refuse  heap  for  the  dependent  and  defective 
classes.  Abuses  were  frequent  and  the  conditions 
of  subsistence  and  existence  of  the  inmates  were 
anything  but  satisfactory.  In  the  early  middle 
period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  special  insti- 
tutions b^gan  to  be  established  for  special  classes 
of  dependents  and  defectives.  To-day  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  children  imder  two  years  of 
age,  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and  the  more  markedly 
feeble-minded  have  been  removed  from  the  poor- 
house  and  placed  in  special  institutions,  generally 
under  the  State  authorities.  The  residue  of  the 
poorhouse  is  composed  largely  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm. Most  poorhouses  shdter  temporarily  the 
tramp  and  vagrant  classes,  thereby  perpetuating 
the  existence  of  vagabonds,  who  are  able-bodied 
but  live  in  idleness.  In  many  modem  poorhouses 
the  cottage  system  of  construction  and  classifica- 
tion is  in  vogue.  In  New  England  and  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  the  poorhouses  are  generally  imder 
township  management;  in  other  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  they  are  under  county  management.  However, 
in  over  one-half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
there  are  no  poorhouses.  Instead,  paupers  are 
maintained  by  so-called  public  relief  or  "  board- 
ing-out "  under  the  supervision  of  overseers  or 
similar  officials,  comparable  to  the  English  "  re- 
lieving officer."  The  boarding-out  system  has  its 
advocates  on  the  groimd  of  economy.  While  efforts 
are  made  with  increasing  frequency  to  control  tend- 
encies to  pauperism  and  special  aid  through  poor- 
relief,  it  must  still  be  said  that  much  of  the  public 
outdoor  relief  given  to  American  dependents  is  nus- 
directed  or  ptdliative,  in  that  the  relief  results,  at 
the  best,  in  the  perpetuation  or  reduction  of  pau- 
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perism  in  the  individual  case,  but  does  not  prevent 
the  pauperism  of  others. 

American  poor-laws  are  based  laigely  on  English 
poor-laws.  Settlement  with  the  subsequent  right 
to  poor-relief  is  obtained  through  residence,  the 
time  necessary  to  acquire  settlement  differing  in 
the  various  States  from  several  months  to  several 
years.  Much  of  the  difficulty  in  wisely  adminis- 
tering poor-relief  in  the  United  States  arises  from 
the  temporary  character  of  the  appointments  to 
office  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  their  conse- 
quent lack  of  training  in  the  best  principles  of 
charitable  relief;  partly  also  from  the  migratory 
nature  of  many  of  the  families  and  individuals  in 
receipt  of  poor-relief.  Vagrancy  laws  are  lax  and 
indifferently  enforced.  The  "  passing-on  efystem  " 
of  relieving  the  community  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  burden  of  poor-relief  is  so  frequent  as  to  be 
a  subject  of  much  serious  discussion  among  pro- 
gressive charity  workers. 

The  United  States  is  rich  in  certain  forms  of  be- 
nevolent institutions.  The  special  census  report  of 
benevolent  institutions  in  1905  shows  4,207  institu- 
tions of  all  kinds,  2,166  of  which  were  known  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  1890,  2,004 
a.  Modem  having  been  founded  between  1890 
Conditions  and  1903  inclusive.  Of  these  there 
and        were  1,075  orphanages  and  children's 

Methods,  homes,  1,493  hospitals,  753  perma- 
nent homes  for  adults  and  children, 
449  temporary  homes  for  adults  and  children,  166 
nurseries,  156  dispensaries,  61  schools  and  homes 
for  the  deaf,  39  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind, 
15  schools  and  homes  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The 
total  population  Dec.  31,  1904,  was  284,362;  in- 
mates admitted  during  1904,  exclusive  of  dispensa- 
ries and  nurseries,  204,372.  Cost  of  maintenance^ 
1903,  $55,577,633,  of  which  the  aimual  subsidy  from 
public  funds  was  $6,089,226.  This  enumeration 
omits  all  almshouses,  public  and  private  hospitals 
for  the  insane,  and  schools  for  the  feeble-minded, 
as  well  as  institutional  activities  of  an  occasional 
character.  Special  census  reports  on  the  above- 
named  institutions  show  the  following: 

Admitted 
Deo.  31,     durinc 
1003.         1904. 

Insane  in  hospitals 160,151      49,622 

Feeble-minded  in  institutions    14,347        2,699 

PaupeiB  in  almshouses    81,704      81,412 

246,202     133,633 
Total  for  1904 379,895 

An  article  in  The  Metropolitan  MagcLzine  for  Oct., 
1909,  estimates  as  follows  New  York  State's  char- 
itable expenditiures  for  1907: 

Institutions  reporting  to  the  State  Board  of 

Charity    $23,898,013 

Institutions  and  organisations  not  reporting  to 

board 17,000,000 

Hospitals  for  insane,  etc 5,927,000 

Churehes 3.000,000 

Individuals 16,179.770 

$66,004,783 

The  same  article  estimates  that  $260,019,132,  or 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion,  annually  is  expended  for 
charity  in  the  United  States. 
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In  about  200  cities  in  the  United  States  there 
are  charity  oiganisations  or  similar  private  socie- 
ties, the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are  the 
rdief  of  the  poor  in  their  homes,  registration  of 
cases,  cooperation  with  other  chitfitable  societies, 
careful  investigation  of  applications  for  relief,  or 
other  aid.  In  some  cities,  notably  New  Yoric,  no 
public  outdoor  relief  is  given  by  the  city;  the  pri- 
vate charitable  societies  alone  caring  for  the  poor 
in  their  homes.  In  most  cities  the  charitable  or- 
ganisations and  the  public  poor-officials  woric  more 
or  less  in  harmony  in  the  administration  of  poor- 
relief.  In  general,  institutions  for  special  classes 
of  the  dependent  and  physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective are  imder  state  or  other  governmental  man- 
agement. Almost  every  state  has  a  public  super- 
visory body,  generally  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  inspect  and  advise,  and,  in  some  states,  to 
administer  state  charitahle  institutions.  Generali- 
sing, it  may  be  said  that  poor-relief  in  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  three  general  stages  of  development. 
The  first,  the  development  of  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  various  claiases  of  the  poor;  secondly,  the 
development  of  the  ^stem  of  the  care  of  the  poor 
in  their  homes  in  which  the  relief  of  the  individual 
family  was  the  goal.  The  third  stage  developed 
from  about  1895,  and  is  marked  by  incrpiasing 
efforts  to  prevent  pauperism. 

The  doctrine  of  prevention  has  become  practically 
a  gospel  in  charitable  work.  The  most  prominent 
movements  to-day  in  preventive  charity  are  tene- 
ment-house reform,  warfare  against  tuberculosis, 
against  child  labor,  the  movement  for  parks  and 
playgrounds,  the  movement  for  the  reduction  of  con- 
gestion of  population,  for  prison  reform,  for  better 
health,  and  many  other  like  movements.  Tlie  prob- 
lem of  poor-relief  in  the  United  States  is  becoming  a 
national  problem  of  the  reduction  of  poverty.  The 
public  press,  periodicals,  magasines,  etc.,  are  lay- 
ing special  emphasis  upon  charitable  and  correc- 
tional problems.  Charity  workers  are  emphasi- 
zing the  prominence  of  heredity  and  environment 
as  causes  of  poverty,  and  take  the  standpoint  that 
with  the  reduction  or  removal  of  preventable  con- 
ditions, due  to  heredity  and  environment,  poverty 
will  be  reduced.  O.  F.  Lewis. 
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2.  The  Firit  Period. 


SOCIALISM. 

8.  Hie  Second  Period. 
In  Germany  (|  1). 
In  France,  Italy,  England,  and 

RuoBia  (I  2). 
In  the  United  States  (|  3). 
V.  The  Demands  of  Otvuused  8o- 
dalists. 


VI.  SoeiaUsm  Untried. 
Vn.  Advantages  Claimed. 
VIII.  The  aaams  Considered. 
IX.  Criticism. 
X.  Improvements  Needed. 
XI.  The  Relation  of  the  Church. 


L  Deflnitioii:  The  tenn  Sodalism,  derived  from 
the  Latin,  socialis,  from  mciim,  "  a  companion/' 
came  into  general  use  in  1835.  It  has  passed  through 
many  changes  of  definition.  It  implies  administra- 
tion in  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  so  as  to 
afford  equal  individual  opportunity.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  voluntaiy  association  of  some 
of  the  individuals  in  a  community,  or  of  all  the  per- 
sons within  a  definite  r^on.  When  extended  over 
a  national  territory,  it  has  been  termed  national- 
ism. As  most  frequently  employed,  the  term,  so- 
cialism, denotes  control  by  oiganized  society  of 
land  and  capital,  of  industrial  production,  and  of 
the  distribution  of  the  income  therefrom.  Political 
socialists  ordinarily  demand  State  ownership  of 
land  and  of  the  instruments  of  production.  Under 
the  fire  of  criticism  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
abandon  this  extreme  position.  The  abler  social- 
istic writers  show  theznselves  ready  to  accept  ex- 
perimentation, advancing  toward  the  theoretic  goal 
only  so  far  as  may  be  proved  practicable.  The  plat- 
forms of  political  parties,  however,  which  alone  can 
be  accepted  as  authoritative  utterances,  have  in  no 
respect  relinquished  the  full  nationalist  program. 

n.  Communism;  The  extreme  form  of  social- 
iam is  termed  Communism  (q.v.),  which,  in  strict 
application,  is  the  ownership  in  common  of  all  pos- 
sessions, public  control  and  rearing  of  children,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  consequence 
of  the  universal  odium  felt  toward  the  communists 
of  Paris  because  of  the  atrocities  of  1871,  the  word 
is  now  rarely  used  by  socialistic  writers.  As  a 
working  system,  communism,  even  when  the  right 
of  separate  families  is  respected,  has  not  exhibited 
elements  of  permanence.  Ancient  and  modem  in- 
stances have  been  short-lived,  showing  greatest 
persistence  when  cemented  by  a  common  religious 
conviction.  The  monastic  establishments  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  purely  communistic  in  organization, 
separated  the  sexes;  and  similar  to  these  were  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  life  (see  Common  Life, 
Brethren  of  the).  The  Libertines  (q.v.,  3)  and 
the  Familists  (q.v.)  were  well-known  communists 
of  the  Reformation  period.  John  Ball,  the  Wy- 
cliffite  priest,  who  instigated  the  Wat  Tyler  rebel- 
lion, was  a  medieval  socialist,  claiming  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  robbed  of  their  proprietorship  in  the 
common  land. 

nL  Ancient  and  Medieval  Socialism:  Socialistic 
features  were  found  in  the  constitutions  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  combined  with  slavery.    Of  the  theo- 


retic systems  the  more  noted  were  Plato's  "  Repub- 
lic," More's  Utopia  (Louvain,  1516),  Campanella's 
''  aty  of  the  Sun  "  (Frankfort,  1623),  and  James 
Harrington's  Commar^Wealth  of  Oceana  (London, 
1656),  which  last  advocated  a  limited  monarchy, 
having  its  revenue  from  public  lands. 

IV.  Modern  Socialism:  The  Socialism  of  to-day 
springs  from  three  national  sources:  France  con- 
tributed the  doctrine  of  personal  liberty  and  equal- 
ity, Fingland  demonstrated  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion, G^many  presented  the  ideal  of  the  sociaJistio 
state. 

1.  The  Preparation:  The  preparation  for  mod- 
em socialism  came  from  the  French  philosophic 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  chief 
writers  were  Voltaire,  Rousseau  (qq.v.),  De  Mably, 
Morelly,  De  Warville,  Boissel,  and  Mabeuf .  These 
writers  gave  direction  to  the  popular  unrest  of 
France,  and  laid  the  theoretic  foundation  for  a  so- 
cialistic state  marked  by  liberty,  equality,  and 
mediocrity,  in  which  the  inefficient,  the  indolent, 
and  the  unfortunate  would  find  provision,  and  the 
refinements  of  civilization  would  take  their  chances. 
It  was  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  de  WarviUe  who  wrote 
La  propriitS  exdusive  est  un  volf  which  trenchant 
sentence  supplied  to  Proudhon  his  famous  La  pro- 
priiti  c'eet  le  vol,  "  proprietorship  is  robbery." 
These  men  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the  existing 
system  in  France,  some  of  them  taking  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  Their  writings  prepared  for 
the  work  of  their  successors  in  the  following  century. 
In  England  during  this  period  Adam  Smith  pub- 
lished The  Wealth  of  Nations  in  1776.  Contempo- 
raneous with  this  literary  movement  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  factory  eystem,  the  adoption  of 
steam  power,  and  of  the  machinery  at  that  time 
invented.  The  resultant  evils  called  forth  the  first 
Peel  factory  legislation  in  1802;  and  with  Robert 
Owen's  report  to  the  parliamentaiy  committee  on 
the  poor  laws  in  1817  began  the  English  contribu- 
tion to  modem  socialism.  In  that  report  Owen 
recommended  segregating  workers  in  communities 
of  1,200,  where  they  should  live  in  one  building,  and 
work  and  its  products  should  be  in  common.  Ex- 
periments attempted  in  England  and  America  met 
with  only  temporary  success. 

Modem  Socialism  may  be  treated  in  two  periods: 
the  first  extending  from  1817  to  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  second  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

8.  The  71rst  Period:  When  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  extended  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes 
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in  Rnglainl,  the  wage-eamen  regarded  themaelveB 
aa  betrayed,  and  there  resulted  a  movement  known 
as  Ghartiam,  which  demanded  univeraal  manhood 
suffrage.  In  1848  the  excitement  became  acute, 
and  the  cause  was  espoused  by  certain  philanthro- 
IHsts,  terming  themselves  Christian  Socialists,  among 
whom  Frederick  Deniaon  Maurice,  Charles  Kings- 
ley  (qq.v.)>  and  Ludlow  were  the  loiderB.  They  en- 
couraig^  the  wage-earners  to  form  cooperative  as- 
sociations, the  value  of  which  approved  itself  widely; 
and  the  movement,  merging  with  that  of  coopera- 
tion, disappeared  from  public  view  (see  Chbibtian 
Sociaubm).  The  pioneer  in  Flrance  was  Saint 
Simon  (q.v.),  whose  writings  founded  socialism  on 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  stripped  of  traditional  ad- 
ditions. His  noble  aim  was  defeated  by  the  sensual 
mysticism  of  his  followers.  Fourier  advocated  com- 
munities of  1,800  persons,  living  in  a  great  building 
a  community  life  with  free  afl^ty  instead  of  mar- 
riage. Experiments  in  France  and  America  failed. 
Louis  Blanc  favored  workshops  under  State  rules, 
with  superintendents  elected  by  the  operatives,  and 
equal  wages  for  all.  The  experiments  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  1848,  though  failures,  were 
not  determinative  of  the  value  of  the  scheme. 
Proudhon  opposed  the  immorality  of  the  earlier 
socialists  and  advocated  equality  of  wages  and  the 
confiscation  of  private  property.  His  famous  say- 
ing derived  from  De  Warville,  "  Proprietorship  is 
robbery,"  imderlies  the  present  socialist  demand 
for  the  confiscation  of  all  property  employed  in  pro- 
duction. He  expected  a  high  moral  development 
in  society,  under  which  government  should  become 
unnecessary  because  of  human  excellence.  The 
stem  repression  of  the  socialists  by  the  government 
in  June,  1848,  and  the  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
second  empire  put  an  end  to  socialistic  agitation 
until  the  rise  of  the  present  republic.  German  so- 
cialism begins  with  Johann  Karl  Rodbertus  (1805- 
1875),  whom  many  regard  as  the  founder  of  so- 
called  scientific  socialism.  He  based  his  doctrine  on 
the  assertion  that  labor  is  the  source  and  measure 
of  all  value,  and  demanded  nationalisation  of  land 
and  capital  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  commer- 
cial crises  which  deprive  men  of  work.  He  attacked 
the  individualistic  eystem  as  productive  of  such 
crises,  and  called  for  a  gradiial  chaxxge  without 
revolution. 

8.  The  Seoond  Period:  As  with  Rodbertus,  the 
activity  of  other  distinguished  socialists,  overlap- 
ping the  middle  of  the  century,  falls  chiefly  in  the 
second  period.     Ferdinand  Lassalle  advocated  a 

new  political  party,  devoted  to  the  in- 
^^T^^rty    *®''®^  °^  *^®  wage-earner.    He  claimed 

that  the  wage-earners  received  a  com- 
pensation sufficient  to  provide  merely  a  bare  exist- 
ence, which  statement  has  been  called  the  "  iron 
law  of  wages."  He  argued  for  productive  coopera- 
tion by  associations  aided  by  State  loans.  Two 
names,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  are  closely 
associated  as  the  founders  of  the  revolutionary 
school  of  so-called  scientific  socialism,  which  may 
be  dated  from  the  manifesto  of  the  communist 
party  in  1848.  This  was  a  somewhat  incoherent  de- 
fense of  the  abolition  of  private  property,  closing 
with  an  appeal  to  the  socialists  of  all  nations  to 


unite.  In  1867  the  masterpiece  of  Marx,  Das  Kapi- 
tal,  set  forth  his  economic  theory  of  surplus  value, 
which  was  virtually  Lassalle's  "  iron  law  of  wages," 
asserting  that  the  wage-earner  in  industry  received 
a  bare  subsistence  and  that  the  surplus  of  his  prod- 
uct went  to  the  capitalist.  He  advocated  govern- 
mental ownership  and  control  of  land,  capital,  and 
all  productive  and  distributive  industry,  remunera- 
tion of  workers  by  certificates  representing  hours 
of  labor,  and  payment  for  all  workers  regardless  of 
quantity  and  quality  solely  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  work-hours.  Orgimised  in  1862,  the  off- 
spring of  previous  associations,  the  International 
Association  of  Working  Men,  better  known  as  '"  The 
International,"  held  world  congresses  until  1873. 
Beginning  with  the  recommendation  of  cooperative 
societies,  these  bodies  later  demanded  nationaliza- 
tion of  tiie  means  of  communication,  mines,  forest!^, 
and  land,  the  abolition  of  rent,  interest,  profit,  and 
all  remuneration  to  capitaL  The  International  op- 
posed itself  to  war,  but  lauded  the  communists  of 
Paris  in  1871  as  mart3rrs  to  the  cause  of  the  wage- 
earners.  In  the  congress  of  1872  the  Russian  an- 
archists aroused  serious  strife  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  organisation  in  the  following  year.  In 
1889,  however,  and  frequentiy  since  then,  interna- 
tional congresses  have  been  held,  notably  one  in 
London  in  1896,  disturbed  by  anarchists,  who  were 
thereupon  excluded.  The  socialist  movement  in 
Germany  advanced  in  two  parallel  lines,  the  aim  of 
the  one  being  sodalisation  through  the  state,  and 
that  of  the  otiier  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
eystem  independent  of  state  interference  and  grad- 
ually absorbing  all  industry.  By  a  fusing  of  exist- 
ing parties  in  1875  was  formed  the  present  Social- 
istic Working  Men's  .Party,  which  aims  to  convert 
**  private  property  in  the  means  of  production  into 
social  property,"  and  to  conduct  all  production  and 
distribution  under  social  control. 

For  some  time  succeeding  the  fall  of  the  Paris 
commune  French  socialism  was  imder  a  shadow. 

and  suffered  from  differences  which 

*•  ^       were  reconciled  and  ended  in  1905  by 

^J^^^     the  formation  of  a  united  party,  de- 

Xnfflud    <5^*™8  ^®'  *^®  transformation  "  of  the 

andBusaia.  capitalistic  oiganisation  of  society  into 

a  coUectivist  or  comnumal  organisa- 
tion." In  1892  the  socialists  of  Italy  separated 
from  anarchism,  but  have  since  suffered  from  dii- 
sension,  and  have  shown  their  activity  chiefly  in 
municipal  work,  in  strikes,  and  in  cooperation. 
After  tiie  wane  of  the  Owen  and  the  Christian  so- 
cialist movements  in  Eagiand,  though  some  Eng- 
lishmen took  part  in  the  International^  socialissn 
evidentiy  lost  influence  among  the  people.  In  1884 
two  organisations  came  into  existence,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  in  politics  and  the  Fabian 
Society  in  educational  activity.  The  strength  of 
the  trade-unions  and  the  native  conservatism  c^ 
the  English  workman  have  hindered  the  acceptance 
of  socialistic  principles.  The  great  dock  strike  of 
1888  aroused  a  new  interest  which  issued  in  the 
organization  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  Tb> 
socialistic  vote  in  parliament  presents  a  steadily  in- 
creasing influence.  In  1908  the  conference  of  the 
labor  party  of  Great  Britain,  formerly  consem- 
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live,  declared  for  State  control  of  production.  The 
Russian  Socialists,  generally  known  as  Anarchists, 
except  in  methods  differ  little  from  those  of  other 
nations.  Their  chief  aim  is  the  abolition  of  the 
central  despotism  and  the  establishment  of  free 
federation  of  free  associations,  that  is  to  say,  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  Mir  or  Russian  communal 
village  government. 

In  the  United  States,  after  the  early  community 

experiments,  organised  socialism  dates  from  1868 

with  the  founding  of  the  German  Labor  Association 

which  became  a  section  of  the  Inter- 

tr  itad*  national.  In  1874  was  oiganized  the 
States.  I^^y  which  became  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party  of  North  America.  In  1897  a 
rival  socialist  party  was  organized,  which,  on  re- 
ceiving large  accessions  from  the  older  party  in 
1899,  took  as  its  title  the  Socialist  Party.  In  1908 
the  SociaUst  Party  polled  420,464  votes. 

V.  Demands  of  Organized  Socialists:  Socialistic 
parties  are  agreed  on  the  principle  of  collective 
ownership  and  administration  of  the  factors  of  pro- 
duction, the  means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication, and  the  method  of  distribution.  In  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  the  details  socialists  are 
widely  at  variance.  Whether  all  land,  all  machin- 
ery, sdl  wage-paying  shall  be  controlled  by  govern- 
ment are  matters  on  which  are  held  diverse  views, 
though  the  political  programs  generally  demand 
complete  nationalization.  While  desiring  to  abol- 
ish rent  paid  to  landowners,  socialists  expect  rent 
to  be  paid  to  the  State.  Interest  on  loans  and  divi- 
dends on  stock  are  regarded  as  unearned  income 
which  should  be  abolished.  As  the  State  cares  for 
the  individual,  socialists  demand  that  inheritance 
be  denied,  the  savings  of  all  passing  to  the  State  on 
their  death.  The  immediate  demands  of  the  Euro- 
pean socialistic  parties  call  for  little  more  than  the 
freedom  and  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American 
citizen.  The  Russian  desires  the  abolition  of  the 
central  government;  the  German,  of  the  paternal 
State;  the  French  desire  the  State  to  assume  the 
entire  industrial  direction.  The  control  of  industry 
by  restriction,  direction,  and  publicity,  exercised 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered in  this  land,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exercised 
collectively,  is  socialism  as  far  as  it  extends.  In 
the  multitudinous  duties  of  the  factory  inspector, 
in  protective  labor  laws,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  children,  and  in  the  control  of 
corporations  by  commission,  the  American  state 
employs  a  direction  of  industry  which  is  socialistic. 

VL  Socialism  Untried:  The  socialistic  state  or 
cooperative  commonwealth  of  thorough-going  so- 
cialism has  never  proved  itself  by  experiment. 
What  has  been  tried,  has  been  the  socialistic  com- 
munity within  the  competitive  state.  A  few  such 
commimities,  foimded  on  strong  religious  senti- 
ment, have  survived  a  century.  The  majority,  ex- 
hibiting a  purely  economic  socialism,  have  been 
short-lived.  Whether,  therefore,  an  economic  or- 
ganization, possessing  the  materials  and  conducting 
the  production  of  all  economic  goods,  could  be 
made  successful,  is  a  question  purely  theoretical. 
Cooperative  societies  for  production  and  distribu- 
tion have  maintained  themselves  successfully  in 


the  presence  of  competition,  especially  in  Belgiiun 
and  England;  but  these  enjoy  tiie  stimulus  of  com- 
petition. The  claims  made  by  socialistic  writers 
are,  therefore,  based  merely  on  conjecture,  a  con- 
dition to  be  remembered  in  estimating  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  system. 

Vn.  Advantages  Claimed:  The  chief  claims  of 
advantage  over  the  competitive  system  may  be 
thus  stated:  (1)  The  saving  of  the  capital  wasted 
in  duplicating  productive  agencies,  as  parallel  rail- 
ways and  light,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
on  the  same  territory,  etc.  (2)  The  saving  of  com- 
petitive advertising,  trade  solicitation,  and  the 
like.  (3)  Sci^itific  adjustment  of  production  to 
consumption,  thus  avoiding  economic  crises.  (4) 
The  guaranty  of  a  comfortable  living  to  all  men. 

(5)  The  abolition  of  the  middle-man  in  disposal  of 
goods.  (6)  The  development  of  imaftlfiahnftaa 
throughout  society.  (7)  The  abolition  of  litigation 
concerning  property.  (8)  The  termination  of  trade 
disputes  and  strikes. 

VnL  The  Claims  Considered:  An  examination 
of  these  claims  reveab  their  weakness.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  State  socialism  involves  a  radical  over- 
turning of  the  economic  basis  of  society.  To  ap- 
prove itself  to  calm  judgment,  it  must  be  shown 
not  only  that  State  socialism  must  be  more  effect- 
ive than  the  present  system,  but  also  that  it  would 
be  better  than  any  possible  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent system.  Over  against  the  above  claims,  con- 
sidered in  order,  may  be  stated  the  following: 
(1)  Duplication  is  not  necessarily  waste.  Parallel 
railways  often  prove  their  value  by  developing  new 
regions  for  increased  market  supply.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  economic  law  of  combination  tends  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication,  while 
by  government  regulation  unwise  duplication  may 
be  checked.  (2)  Under  socialism  a  large  amount 
of  advertising  would  still  be  necessary  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  usefulness  of  State  products. 
Combination  and  agreement  have  the  tendency  to 
reduce  wasteful  competitive  advertising.  All  the 
necessary  saving  might  be  had  apart  from  socialism. 
(3)  It  has  always  been  to  the  interest  of  producers 
to  make  a  scientific  adjustment  of  production  to 
consumption.  Thus  far  there  is  no  laiown  method 
sufficient  for  the  task.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  human  foresight  can  prevent  economic  crises. 
The  socialist  claim  is  sheer  assumption.  It  must  be 
shown  in  what  way  and  by  what  wisdom  this  adjust- 
ment can  be  made,  and  also  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible xmder  the  individualist  system.  (4)  By 
discouragement  of  the  captains  of  industry,  de- 
moralization of  the  most  thrifty  and  skilful  work- 
ers, and  denial  of  adequate  rewards  to  stimulate  in- 
vention, socialism  would  disastrously  impair  the 
productivity  of  society.  All  would  be  approximate- 
ly on  the  same  level,  which  would  be  a  condition 
of  general  poverty.  (5)  The  present  middle-men 
would  be  largely  replaced  by  officials  required  to 
manage  the  distribution  of  the  products.  Even 
under  competition  there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate 
the  middle-men.    The  claim  remains  to  be  proved. 

(6)  Far  from  developing  a  spirit  of  unselfishness, 
socialism,  by  its  denial  of  just  reward  to  skill  and 
diligence,  would  produce  a  spirit  of  discontent  on 
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the  part  of  the  moet  able  in  aodety,  who  would  be 
tempted  to  reduce  their  production  to  the  meager 
output  of  the  least  valuable  workers.  (J)  As  per- 
sonal property  would  still  exist  and  rights  would  be 
established  in  connection  with  rentals,  there  would 
still  be  large  room  for  invasion  of  rights  and  conse- 
quent litigation,  especially  if  the  right  of  gift  and 
oi  inheritance  were  maintAined,  Industrial  differ- 
ences would  require  judicial  adjustment  in  more 
instances  than  under  the  preeent  system  In  which 
there  is  so  much  of  negotiation  between  the  intei^ 
ested  persons.  (8)  Sodalism  does  not  remove  the 
cause  or  the  occasion  of  strikes,  it  merely  shifts  the 
basis;  the  contention,  instead  of  being  between 
private  or  corporate  employer  and  employed,  will 
be  between  the  government  and  the  employed. 
Complaints  that  some  workers  receive  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  wealth  produced,  will  doubtless 
be  submitted  to  arbitration;  but  strikes  would  fol- 
low that  arbitration  as  frequently  as  now.  It  is 
only  on  the  Mandan  basis  of  time  payment  regard- 
less of  quantity  and  quality  of  output  that  strikes 
would  disappear;  and,  if  that  system  were  estab- 
lished, there  soon  would  be  a  revolt  of  the  more 
efficient  workers. 

IX.  Criticism:  In  addition  to  these  categorical 
strictures  other  objections  of  greater  force  may  be 
presented:  (1)  Socialism  would  largely  terminate 
Individual  opportunity.  The  individual  would  no 
longer  be  free  to  choose  that  work  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.  All  would  be  required  to  accept  what 
the  government  indicated.  What  is  unfortunately 
true  of  some  to-day,  would  become  the  rule  for  all. 
(2)  The  demand  for  the  nationalisation  of  the  soil 
may  have  some  groxmd  of  reason  in  Europe  where 
the  toiler  is  excluded  from  the  land  held  by  great 
estates.  It  is  foundationless  in  this  country  where 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  per- 
sons to  till  the  soil.  (3)  The  doctrine  of  the  in- 
creasing misery  of  the  wage-earners,  prominent  in 
the  Maoifesto  of  1848,  is  still  held  by  some  social- 
ists, though  abandoned  by  the  more  intelligent, 
who  substitute  the  claim  that  the  differmce  in  the 
economic  comfort  of  rich  and  poor  b  increasing. 
The  latter  claim  is  unsubstantiated,  the  former  de- 
monstrably false.  (4)  The  tyranny  of  socialism 
would  necessarily  result  in  arrest  of  the  general 
progress.  The  advance  of  civilisation  has  come  of 
individual  initiative;  socialism  removes  opportu- 
nity by  suppressing  individual  production.  Some 
socialists  claim  that  the  industrial  phase  of  govern- 
ment would  be  conducted  by  the  same  men  who  are 
now  industrial  leaders.  They  fail  to  show  how  the 
mOst  able  are  to  be  discovered  and  advanced  to 
leadership.  Under  the  competitive  system  the  man 
who  has  the  best  machine  or  method  of  manage- 
ment passes  the  less  progresdve.  Under  socialism 
the  men  who  are  in  control  will  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  inventive  person  whose  success  would  in- 
volve their  retirement.  Society  will  thus  be  robbed 
of  the  elements  of  progress  wldch  competition  sup- 
plies. (5)  The  claim  that  the  ablest  will  be  the 
leaders  is,  however,  without  foundation.  The  high- 
est talent  can  not  be  enlisted  by  a  system  which 
robs  it  of  its  adequate  rewards;  and,  if  coerced  by 
stem  necessity,  will  not  have  the  spirit  to  give  its 


best  work.  Furthermore,  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  will  be  political,  not  economic  The 
men  in  office  will  be  the  plausible  and  the  talkative, 
not  the  thinkers  and  organisers.  Such  men  will 
rigorously  exclude  from  office  the  men  who  might 
achieve  for  society.  (6)  This  absorption  of  all 
power  by  the  political  demagogue  would  be  im- 
prognably  fortified  by  the  absolute  control  and  cen- 
sor^p  of  the  press  by  the  government  which 
would  suppress  all  ext^nal  publication.  As  the 
government  could  not  publish  everything  offered, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  body  to  determine 
what  books  and  what  newspaper  or  magazine  arti- 
cles should  be  published.  AU  articles  and  books 
seeking  to  expose  government  corruption  would  be 
stendy  suppressed,  and  the  one  method  of  inform- 
ing the  public  would  thus  be  dosed  to  all  reform- 
ers. Under  these  conditions  the  arrest  of  general 
progress  would  be  complete.  (7)  Although  the 
more  intelligent  socialists,  recognizing  the  share 
in  production  of  inventive  and  organizing  genius, 
the  grades  of  skill,  the  participation  of  insurance, 
interest,  and  provision  for  replacement,  have  aban- 
doned the  Marxian  doctrine  of  equal  payment  for 
all  workers,  manual  and  mental,  according  to  the 
number  of  work-hours;  nevertheless,  the  mass  of 
socialists  cling  to  the  doctrine  and  proclaim  it  as 
their  aim.  Ttds  would  be  the  robbery  of  the  skilled 
in  favor  of  the  unskilled,  robbery  of  the  head-worker 
to  enrich  the  hand-worker,  an  exploitation  as  un- 
just as  any  wrong  of  which  socialists  complain  in 
the  present  system.  (8)  Socialists  perceive  that 
the  institution  of  the  family  within  the  socialistic 
system  threatens  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of 
the  qrstem,  as  it  constitutes  an  interest  more  en- 
grossing than  the  body  politic.  This  has  been  the 
defect  in  those  experiments  which  have  perished. 
Attack  is,  therefore,  made  upon  the  family  by  sug- 
gesting the  separate  support  of  the  motlier  while 
she  cares  for  her  children,  the  public  rearing  and 
care  of  children,  and  even  free  and  terminable  mar- 
riages. Another  attack  on  the  family  appears  in  the 
desire  to  abolish  inheritance,  first  openly  stated  in 
the  manifesto  of  1848.  This  strikes  at  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  father  to  support  his  children,  fuJly 
recognized  in  both  Jewish  and  CSiristian  ethics.  In 
application  it  would  be  imdisguised  legal  robbery. 
(9)  llie  confiscation  of  land  and  the  factors  of 
production  without  compensation  to  the  owners, 
as  advocated  by  the  Fabian  Society  and  others, 
would  be  robbery  by  legislation,  as  would  also  the 
repudiation  of  the  national  debt  demanded  by  the 
English  Social  Democrats.  It  becomes  evident 
from  what  precedes  that,  instead  of  developing  a 
high  brotherly  regard  for  others,  socialism  exalts 
greed  and  indolence  and  the  dii^xisition  to  profit 
by  the  exploitation  of  others.  In  a  word,  sodalism 
claims  a  right  to  do  that  which  it  condemns  in  the 
competitive  system. 

X.  Improvements  Reeded:  It  may  justly  be  ad- 
mitted that  improvements  are  needed  and  possible 
in  the  competitive  system.  For  American  indu»- 
trial  sodety  the  chief  improvements  needed  may  be 
grouped  under  three  topics:  (1)  The  relation  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  (2)  The  condition 
of  the  unskilled.    (3)  'Die  equalization  of  produo- 
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tion  and  coDsumption.  Experiments  in  meeting 
theae  needs  are  in  progress,  some  of  which  promise 
as  satisfactory  adjustment  as  socialism  could  effect. 
XL  The  Relation  of  the  Church:  The  Christian 
Church  has  not  been  in  favor  with  socialists  because 
in  their  minds  it  is  associated  with  oppression,  in 
Eiuope  with  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  America  with  the  oppression  of  capital- 
ists. The  Church  in  America  hsa  not  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  disabusing  the  minds  of  the  masses  of 
their  error,  but  recent  activities  and  utterances  of 
various  branches  of  the  Church,  especially  the  es- 
tablishment of  labor  departments,  have  been  di- 
rected more  efficiently  to  this  end,  and  have  been 
attended  with  marked  success.  Not  a  few  social- 
ists are  found  in  the  Church  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  Christian  Socialists  in  the  United  States 
have  formed  several  oiganisations  for  conference 
and  cooperation,  notably  the  Christian  Socialist 
Federation  which  declares  for  the  cooperative  com^ 
monwealth.  Far  more  numerous  in  the  Church  are 
those  who  see  the  need  of  wise  measures  to  modify 
the  present  economic  system  in  the  interest  of  the 
least  paid,  and  of  the  activity  of  the  Church  as  the 
messenger  of  Christ  to  persuade  all  classes  to  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  that  the  change  may  be  peaceful 
and  permanent.  Socialism,  stirred  by  the  with- 
holding of  his  due  from  the  wage-earner,  attempts 
a  solution  by  withholding  his  due  from  the  eco- 
nomical and  from  the  skilled.  There  is  needed 
something  more  than  a  mere  economic  change; 
there  is  needed  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  to  teach  men  that  spirit;  and 
she  must  become  the  most  potent  agent  in  accom- 
plishing that  which  socialism  inadequately  plans, 
the  winning  of  the  world  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Redeemer.  James  Carteb. 
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J.  J.  L.  Blanc,  Orvanisaiion  du  travail,  Paris,  1840.  Enc 
transl.,  OrtfanigaHon  of  Labor,  London,  1848;  £.  Cabet, 
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Equaliiu,  London,  1807;  A.  Schaeffle.  The  Quinteeeenee  of 
Soeialiem,  ib.  1880;  Fabian  Society,  Eeaaye  in  Socialism, 
London,  1800;  F.  Engels,  Soeialiem,  Utopian  and  Scienliflc, 
ib.  1802;  R.  T.  Ely,  Soeialiem:  He  Nature,  Strength,  and 
WeaJtnese,  ib.  1804;  J.  Jaurte,  Studiee  in  Soeialiem,  ib. 
1006;  T.  Kirkup,  History  of  Soeialiem,  3d  ed..  New  York, 
1007;  idem.  An  Inquiry  into  Soeialiem,  3d  ed.,  ib.  1007; 
R.  C.  K.  Ensor,  Modem  Soeialiem,  2d  ed.,  New  York, 
1007;  H.  Q.  Wells,  New  Worlde  for  Old,  EdinbuDgh,  1008; 
idem,  Soeialiem  and  the  Family,  Boston,  1008;  P.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  CoUecHviem,  New  York,  1008;  W.  R.  Hunter, 
Soeialiele  at  Work,  ib.  1008;  The  Caee  againet  Soeialiem, 
New  York,  1008;  0.  M.  BeU,  Soeial  Service,  ib.  1008; 
M.  HUlquit,  Soeialiem  in  Theory  and  Practice,  ib.  1008; 
klem,  Hiei.  of  Soeialiem  in  the  United  Statee,  new  ed.,  ib. 
1010;  W.  Rauschenbusch,  Chrietianity  and  the  Soeial 
Crieie,  ib.  1008;  E.  P.  Tenney,  ContraeU  in  Soeial  Prog- 
reee,  ib.  1008;  C.  B.  Thompson.  The  Churehee  and  the 
Wage  Bamere,  ib.  1008;  W.  E.  Chadwick,  Soeial  Work, 
ib.  1000;  idem.  Social  BetaHonehip  in  the  Light  of  Chrit- 


fiontty,  London,  1010;  A.  St.  Ledger.  AuetraJian  Soeial- 
iem; .  ,  .  ite  Origin  and  Development,  New  York,  1000; 
E.  Hammaeher.  Dae  philoeophieeh-tikanomieehe  System  dee 
Marxismue,  Leipsie,  1000;  J.  Spargo,  Soeialiem,  New  York, 
1000;  J.  J.  Ming,  The  Morality  of  Modem  Soeialiem,  ib. 
1000;  T.  C.  Hall,  Social  Solutione  m  the  Light  of  Christian 
Ethics,  ib.  1010;  Jane  T.  Stoddart,  The  New  Socialism, 
New  York,  1010;  H.  Jones.  The  Working  Faith  of  the  So- 
cial Beformer,  London,  1010;  Y.  Quyot,  Socialietic  Falla- 
eiee.  New  York,  1010;  W.  L.  Wilson,  The  Menace  of 
Socialism,  Philadelphia,  n.  d. 

SOCIBTE  EVAN6ELIQUE  DE  GEIIEVE.  See 
Evangelical  Socibtt  of  Geneva. 

SOCIETY  OF  MARY:  1.  Marist  FathexB:  A 
religious  order  founded  in  1816  uniting  the  work  of 
education  with  that  of  missions.  The  founder  was 
Jean  Claude  Marie  Colin  (b.  at  Saint  Bonnet-le- 
IVoncy,  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  Aug.  7,  1790;  d. 
at  Notie-Dame-de-lsrNeylidre,  in  the  department  of 
IUi6ne,  Feb.  28,  1875),  who  persuaded  his  brother 
and  some  others  to  join  in  the  oiganization  of  an 
order  under  provisional  rules  drawn  up  by  him. 
He  received  the  approbation  of  Pius  VII.  in  1818, 
and  the  members  took  up  the  task  of  preaching  in 
the  neglected  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  in  1829,  hav- 
ing greatly  increased  in  numbers,  assumed  charge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  BeUey.  In  1835  the 
attention  of  the  Holy  See  was  turned  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  the  need  for  workers  there;  the 
Marists  were  asked  to  undertake  missions  in  those 
regions,  and  accepted  the  invitation,  upon  which 
Gregoiy  XVI.  approved  the  Society  of  Mary  in  the 
brief  Ommum  gentium  of  Apr.  29,  1836,  final  sanc- 
tion being  given  by  Pius  IX.,  Feb.  28,  1873.  The 
mother  house  is  at  Lyons,  but  the  order  has  spread 
until  it  consists  of  six  provinces,  two  in  France,  one 
in  the  British  Isles,  one  in  the  United  States,  one  in 
New  Zealand,  and  one  in  Oceania.  In  the  United 
States  the  order  has  an  archbishop,  105  priests,  75 
novices,  5  lay  brothers,  2  training-houses,  4  colleges, 
and  18  parities  besides  missions.  The  government 
is  under  a  superior  general,  with  four  assistants,  a 
general  procurator,  a  procurator  apud  sanctum 
sedem,  and  the  first  alone  is  elected  for  life;  the 
official  residence  of  the  general  officers  is  Rome. 

d.  Society  of  Mary  of  Paris:  A  society  founded 
in  1817  by  William  Joseph  Chaminade,  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  is  the  salvation  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  then  all  works  of  seal.  The  formation  of 
the  society  was  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  church  after  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  various  sodalities  were  formed,  the 
culmination  of  which  was  the  society  under  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  organization 
is  the  inclusion  of  both  clerical  and  lay  members, 
bound  together  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy, 
obedience,  and  stability  in  the  service  of  the  Viigin, 
and  employed  in  various  works  of  mercy  and  serv- 
ice. Since  the  expulsion  of  the  order  from  France 
in  1903,  the  headquarters  are  at  Nivelles,  Belgium, 
where  the  superior  general  resides.  The  order  com- 
prises seven  provinces,  and  has  houses  in  the  prin^ 
cipal  countries  of  Europe  outside  Great  Britain, 
also  in  Africa,  China,  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  In  the 
last  the  society  settled  in  1849,  and  it  reports 
tbere  2  normal  schools,  4  colleges,  3  high  schools, 
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and  44  parochial  achook,  principally  in  the  Middle 

West. 

BiBUoaftAFHT:  Oa  1:  Hie  ConaUtuHont  were  published  at 
Lyons,  1873,  and  the  Siahda  eapUuiorum  generalium  in 
the  sune  place,  1907.  Consult:  Life  of  VmenMe  Fr. 
Colin,  St.  Louis,  1909;  Ph-e  Colin,  Lyons,  1898;  Pkre 
CoUn,  fl).  1900;  Manteret,  Le9  Orioinea  delafoi  eaiholittte 
en  NowfeUe-ZUande,  ib.  1892;  C.  Egramont,  L' Annie  de 
rSoliee  1000,  Paris,  1901;  Baunard.  Un  eiide  de  rSgliee  de 
France,  fib.  1902;  Hervier,  Lee  Mieeione  manatee,  ib.  1902; 
Heimbuoher,  Orden  und  Konoreffotionen,  iiL  339-343. 

SOCIETY     FOR      PROMOTING      CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE.    See  Tbact  Societixs,  III.,  2. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE 
GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS.    See  Mibbions  to 

THB  HXATHENy  B,  II.,  4,  {  4. 

SOdNUS,    BO-floi'nns,    FAXTSTUS^    SOCINIANS. 
I.  Histoiy. 

Faustus  Socinus  (|  1). 
Earty  Soeinian  Movement  (f  2). 
The  Dispenion  (|  3). 
n.  Doctrines  of  the  Soeinians,  or  Older  Unitarians. 
Scripture  (|  1). 
God  (I  2). 

Creation;  Man  (f  8). 
Christology  (|  4). 
Work  of  Christ  (I  5). 
Soteriokgy;  the  Ghuvoh;  EMhatology  (f  6). 

L  History:    As  a  radical  by-product  of  the  Ref- 

onnation  appeared  the  antitrinitarian  movement. 

At  first  it  was  represented  by  such  individuals  as 

the  Anabaptists  Hans  Denk,  Ludwig 

X.  Faustus  Haetzer,   and  Jakob   Kauts   (qq.v.), 

Socinus.  and  by  Michael  Servetus  (q.v.)  and 
his  followers  (G.  V.  Gentile,  Georgius 
Blandrata;  qq.v.),  but  there  was  as  yet  no  unity 
of  oiganisation.  To  it  belonged  also  Laelius  Soci- 
nus (q.v.);  but  the  foimder  of  the  antitrinitarians 
as  a  sect  was  his  nepliew,  Faustus  Socinus  (Fausto 
Soszini;  b.  at  Siena  1539;  d.  at  Ludawice,  near 
Cracow,  Mar.  3, 1604) .  He  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and  his  education  was  defective.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  like  his  relatives,  specially 
Laelius,  by  correspondence  with  whom  he  derived 
anti-Roman  religious  and  theological  instruction. 
He  lived  at  Lyons,  1550-62,  and  at  Zurich,  1562, 
where  he  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  titerary 
fragments  of  his  uncle,  and  began  his  literary  ac- 
tivity with  ExplicaHo  primcB  partis  primi  capitis 
Evangdii  JohannU  (Rakow,  1562),  a  sort  of  pro- 
gram of  antitrinitarianism.  During  1562-74  he, 
decked  with  honors,  held  official  positions  at  the 
court  of  Francesco  de  Medici  at  Florence,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  diversions  of  the  period.  At  Basel, 
1574-78,  he  elaborated  his  system,  originating  two 
of  his  most  important  works:  De  Jesu  Christo 
servaiore  (Basel,  1594)  against  the  French  Reformed 
clergyman  J.  Covet,  and  De  statu  primi  hominis 
ante  lapsum  (Rakow,  1610)  against  F.  Pucci  of 
Florence.  He  accepted  an  invitation  of  Creoigius 
Blandrata  (q.v.)  to  Transylvania,  unsuccessfully 
aiding  the  latter  in  attempting  to  dissuade  Fran- 
ciscus  Davidis  (q.v.)  from  his  non-adorant  views. 
The  theological  turmoil,  together  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  pest,  caused  him  to  leave  Transylvania,  1579, 
and  proceed  to  Poland,  where  the  name  Socinus  had 
acquired  fame  from  his  uncle's  two  sojourns  (1556 
and  1558),  and  where  the  Unitarian  movement  was 


gaining  in  political  influence.  Here  (1579-1604) 
he  made  an  earnest  effort  to  unite  the  divergent 
parties  into  one  organization.  In  Cracow,  1579-83, 
he  endeavored  in  vain  to  join  with  the  Polish  Breth- 
ren, a  society  of  Unitarians^  but  was  hindered  by 
his  refusal  to  be  rebaptized. 

In  common  with  the  Anabaptists,  the  Unitarians 
strongly  objected  to  the  holding  of  political  office, 
resorting  to  the  civil  courts,  and  military  service. 
Theolofi^cal  differences  also  existed  among  Arians  on 
the  preexistence  of  Christ,  on  chiliasm,  and  the  non- 
adoration  of  Christ  (see  Davidis,  Fbanciscus,  if 
4-5);  but  by  disputations  in  synoda,  by  special 
discussions,  and  a  number  of  literary  works,  So- 
cinus finally  succeeded  in  bringing  about  harmony 
and  the  acceptance  of  his  own  views.  His  idea  ci 
baptism  (see  below)  prevailed  over  the  Anabaptist 
at  the  Synod  of  Rakow,  1603.  Li  1583  he  left 
Cracow  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  King  Stephen 
Bathory  and  settled  at  Pawlikowice,  a  village  near 
Cracow.  He  returned  to  Cracow,  1585-87,  attend- 
ing the  Synod  of  Brzesc  in  Lithuania  in  1588,  where, 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  theologLeal  disputa- 
tions, he  permanently  confirmed  his  influence  over 
the  Unitarians.  Several  times  he  was  ill-treated; 
thus,  in  1594,  by  a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  on  Ascen- 
sion day,  1598,  when  students  of  Cracow,  incited 
by  Roman  priests,  threw  him  out  of  his  sick-bed, 
carried  him  half-naked  through  the  streets,  and  in- 
flicted bloody  injuries.  Only  by  the  mediation  of 
Martin  Yadovita,  a  professor  of  the  university,  did 
he  escape  death  by  drowning.  During  the  assault 
all  the  papers,  manuscripts,  and  books  foimd  in  hia 
house  were  burned  on  the  market-place.  He  next 
lived  at  Ludawice,  1598-1604.  His  works,  exe- 
getical,  polemical,  and  dogmatic,  appeared  in  vob. 
i.-ii.,  BiUiotheca  fratrum  Polonorum,  edited  by  his 
grandson,  Andreas  Wiszowaty  (Irenopolis  [Ainster- 
dam],  1656  and  after);  also  under  the  special  title, 
Faiuii  Socini  Senensis  opera  omnia.  The  most  im- 
portant dogmatic  works  are,  Prcdectiones  theoloffica 
(Rakow,  1609);  Christiancs  rdigionis  brevissima 
instUtUio  per  interrogaiiones  et  responsianes,  quam 
catechismum  vulgo  vocanl  (1608);  and  Fragmentum 
catechismi  prions  F.  L.  S.,  qui  perUt  in  Cracoviensi 
rerum  ejus  direptione.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  Socinus  appeared  the  Racovian  Catechism,  the 
chief  symbol  of  the  Socinians.  The  work  of  revising 
the  catechism  of  1574  was  assigned  to  Socinus  and 
another  Unitarian,  Statorius.  Both  worked  inde- 
pendently; the  InstUutio  of  Socinus  was  l^t  unfin- 
ished at  his  death;  and  after  the  death  subsequently 
of  Statorius  the  woik  was  completed  on  the  basis 
of  the  manuscripts  of  Socinus  by  Valentin  Schmalz, 
Hieronymus  Moskorzowski,  and  Johaim  Volkel 
(published  in  Polish,  1605;  larger  German  ed., 
1608;  in  Lat.,  Catechesis  ecdesiarum,  ed.  and  en- 
laiged  by  Moskorzowski  and  dedicated  to  James  I.  of 
England,  and  briefly  cited  as  Caiechismus  Baeovier^ 
sis,  1609;  another  Latin  ed.  with  emendations  and 
additions  by  Johann  Crell  and  Johaim  Schlichting, 
furnished  probably  by  Wiszowaty  and  Joachim 
Stegman,  Jr.,  Amsterdam,  1665;  with  much  added 
matter,  1684;  Eng.  transl.,  by  Thomas  Rees, 
London,  1818). 

Until  the  death  of  Socinus  Unitarianism  was  in 
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the  ascendency  in  Poland.  Many  small  congregar 
tions  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  nobility 
distinguished  by  humanistic  culture. 
2.  Early  The  most  important  society  was  at 
Socinian  Rakow  (55  m.  n.e.  of  Cracow),  a  city 
Movement  founded  by  the  Reformed  Johannes 
Sieninski  in  1569,  which  soon  became 
a  colonial  center  for  a  free-thinking  spiritual  life, 
specially  after  the  accession  to  Socinianism  of  the 
younger  Sieninski.  Its  excellent  school  was  at- 
tended at  one  time  by  1,000  students.  Philosophy 
and  theology  were  taught;  and  associated  with  it 
was  a  publishing-house  transferred  from  Cracow. 
Rakow  was  also  the  meeting-place  of  the  annual 
general  synod.  The  prosperity  of  Socinianism  was 
mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  its  great  ministers, 
theologians,  and  scholars,  proceeding  from  its  aca- 
demic center  at  Rakow.  Valentin  Schmalz  (b.  in 
Gotha  1572;  d.  at  Rakow  1622)  was  won  to  Uni- 
tarianism  while  studying  at  Strasbuig,  1591;  came 
to  Poland  and  was  rebaptized;  was  rector  of  the 
school  at  Szmigel;  became  preacher  at  Lublin, 
1598;  and  teacher  and  preacher  at  Rakow,  1605. 
He  znade  many  journeys  in  the  interest  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  left  fifty-two  writings  of  a  vehement  po- 
lemical nature.  Johann  YOlkel  (b.  at  Grimma,  17 
m.  s.e.  of  Leipsic;  d.  1618)  became  a  Socinian  in 
1585,  after  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Witten- 
beiig;  was  rector  of  the  school  in  Wengrow;  and 
later  preacher  in  Poland.  His  chief  work,  De  vera 
rdigione  (Rakow,  1630),  was  a  eystematic  presen- 
tation of  the  Socinian  doctrine  and  was  authorita- 
tive. Christoph  Ostorodt  (b.  at  Goslar,  40  m.  s.e.  of 
Hanover;  d.  at  Buskow,  near  Danzig,  1611)  studied 
at  Kdnigsbeig;  became  rector  of  the  school  at 
Luchow  in  Pomerania;  entered  the  Unitarian  soci- 
ety, 1585;  fled  to  Poland  and  became  preacher  at 
Rakow.  He  was  strongly  Anabaptist,  and  war- 
fare, public  office,  litigation,  the  oath,  and  riches 
were  repugnant  to  him.  His  most  popular  woik 
was  Unterrichtung  von  den  vomehmsUn  Hauptpunk- 
ten  der  ckrisUichen  Religum  (Rakow,  1604).  Hier- 
onymus  Moskorzowski  (d.  1625)  founded  the  Uni- 
tarian congr^ation  in  the  town  of  Czarkow;  and 
wrote  polemical  works  beside  an  "  Apology  of  the 
Socinians."  In  the  following  generation  Johann 
Crell  (b.  at  Helmersheim,  in  Franconia,  1590;  d. 
at  Rakow  1631),  by  his  eminent  endowments,  thor- 
ough culture,  and  tireless  energy,  takes  first  rank. 
He  was  educated  at  Nurembeig  and  Altdorf ;  was 
converted  to  Unitarianism  partly  by  Ernst  Soner 
at  Altdorf;  fled  to  Poland,  1612;  became  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  in  Rakow,  1613;  rector  of 
the  school,  1616;  and  preacher  at  Rakow,  1621-31. 
Crell  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer,  producing 
commentaries  on  the  New  Testament;  two  books, 
De  una  Deo  patre,  a  very  sharp  attack  by  a  Socinian 
upon  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  IVinity;  and 
Ad  librum  H,  Grotii,  quern  de  eatiafadione  Ckristi  ad- 
versus  Fauslum  Sodnum  Senensem  scripsU,  responsio. 
All  the  works  of  CIrell  are  published  in  Bibliotheca 
fratrum  Poionorum,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  (ut  sup.).  Jonas 
Schlichting  (b.  at  Bukowice,  near  Strasburg-on- 
the-Drewenz,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of  Danzig,  1592;  d.  at 
Selchow,  near  Teltow,  11  m.  s.w.  of  Berlin,  1661) 
studied  at  Rakow  and  at  the  University  of  Altdorf; 


became  preacher  at  Rakow;  went  to  Transylvania, 
1638,  to  settle  the  controvert  of  the  Nonrodorantes, 
but  without  success;  was  outlawed  by  the  diet 
which  burned  his  confession  of  faith,  1647;  and  left 
Poland,  1658.  He  left  conmientaries  on  most  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  {Bibliotheca,  vol. 
iv.);  the  Cov^essia  fidei  chrisHamB  (1642),  trans- 
lated into  Polish,  German,  French,  and  Dutch;  and 
De  triniJtaU,  de  moralibus  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamerUi 
(1637).  Johann  Ludwig  von  Wolzogen  (b.  at  Neu- 
h&usel  or  Ersek-Ujvar,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Budapest, 
1599;  d.  1661)  was  a  distinguished  exegete,  and, 
besides  his  conmientaries,  wrote  a  Compendium 
rdigionis  Christianas  and  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (BiJbliothecaj  vols,  viii.-ix.). 
Samuel  Przypkowski  (b.  1592;  d.  in  Brandenbuig 
1670)  studied  at  Altdorf  (1614-16);  was  compelled 
to  flee  from  Poland;  and  wrote  VUa  FausU  Sodni 
(1636);  and  a  comparison  of  the  Apostles  Creed 
with  the  symbols  of  lus  day.  Andreas  Wiszowaty 
(b.  1608;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1678)  was  a  grandson 
of  F.  Socinus;  educated  at  Rakow,  Leyden,  and 
Amsterdam;  pastor  of  various  congregations  in 
Poland;  expeUed  by  the  edict  of  1657;  lived  at 
Mannheim,  1661-66,  as  pastor  of  the  Socinian  exiles; 
and  subsequently  at  Amsterdam.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  sixty-two  writings  was  Religio  rationr 
alis,  Stanislaus  Lubienik  or  Lubienicki,  the  younger 
(b.  at  Rakow  1623;  d.  at  Hamburg  1675),  was  the 
author  of  the  HisUnia  Reformationis  Polanica  (Am- 
sterdam, 1685).  Peter  Morskowaki  was  the  author 
of  PoliUa  ecdesiasUca  or  Socinian  agenda,  written 
at  the  order  of  a  convention  at  Dazwie,  1646  (3 
books,  Leipsic,  1745). 

Socinianism,  which  had  flourished  during  the  first 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  succumbed  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  reaction  started  under  Sigis- 
mund  III.    At  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 

church  at  Lublin  was  destroyed,  1627. 

3.  The     Under  Ladislaus  'IV.,  by  act  of  the 

Dispersion,  senate  at  Warsaw  (1638),  the  school  at 

Rakow  was  suppressed,  the  Socinians 
were  deprived  of  their  church  and  printing-estab- 
lishment, and  their  preachers  and  teachere  were  pro- 
scribed. Under  John  Casimir  (1648-68)  the  final 
blows  fell  upon  the  remaining  Unitarian  congr^a- 
tions.  The  Swedish  invasion  occasioned  a  respite, 
and  some  resorted  to  the  party  in  favor  of  the 
Swedish  king,  hoping  for  relief.  In  consequence  they 
were  accused  of  treason  and  suffered  indescribable 
afflictions.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Swedes 
(1638)  the  Diet  of  Warsaw  prohibited  the  confession 
and  promotion  of  "  Arianism  "  on  pain  of  death. 
Many  migrated  to  other  lands,  many  joined  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  others  remained,  secretly  pro- 
tected by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  A  new 
edict  (1661)  decreed  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  the  Socinians.  Soon  the  same  fate  be- 
fell the  other  Protestants,  and  the  Jesuit  reaction 
reached  its  climax  with  the  massacre  of  Thorn, 
1724.  Socinianism  secured  an  influential  promoter 
in  Germany  in  Ernst  Soner  (b.  at  Nurembeig  1572; 
d.  at  Altdorf  1612).  He  studied  at  Leyden,  1597- 
1598,  where  Ostorodt  and  Woidowski  converted 
him  to  Socinianism.  As  professor  of  medicine  and 
physios  at  Altdorf  he  chmdestinely  labored  in  the 
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inteiest  of  Sooinianunn  and  attraeted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Sooinian  students  from  Tran^lvania,  Hun- 
gary, and  Pdand.  Some  time  after  his  death  this 
heiuthstone  of  Socinianism  in  Altdoif  was  discov- 
ered. Some  of  the  students  recanted,  others  were 
banished,  the  Poles  were  expelled,  and  the  Socinian 
writings  were  burned.  Meanwhile  some  Polish  exiles 
found  a  refuge  in  Oppeln  and  Ratibor,  Silesia,  and 
in  the  territoiy  of  the  duke  of  Bri^.  There,  at 
Kreusburg,  they  held  two  synods,  in  1661  and  1663. 
Also  Elector  Kail  Ludwig  of  the  Palatinate  allowed 
them  to  settle  at  Mannheim,  but  owing  to  their 
proselytising  tendencies  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  in  1666  and  scattered  in  Holland,  Prussia, 
Silesia,  and  Brandenbuig,  forming  local  congregsr 
tions.  The  pastor  at  KOnigswalde  was  Samuel  Crell 
(b.  1660;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1747),  grandson  of  Jo- 
hann  Crell  (ut  sup.).  Under  the  peeudonjrm  Arte- 
monius  he  published  a  treatise  InUiium  Evangdii 
SancU  Johanni  (Amsterdam,  1726),  in  which  he 
sought  to  prove  the  corruption  of  the  text  of  the 
prologue  of  the  Fourth  €ro^)el.  He  maintained  that 
the  ant^Nioene  view  of  the  Trinity  differed  from 
the  post-Nicene.  He  wrote  also  a  dogmatical  trea- 
tise, based  on  Rom.  v.  12  sqq.,  CogUaHone$  navcB  de 
primo  et  $ecundo  Adamo  (Amsterdam,  1700).  After 
his  death  Unitarianism  disappeared  from  Branden- 
burg but  not  from  the  other  territories  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarehy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Sodidan  congregations  had  sprung  up  near 
Dansig,  Buskow,  and  Strasain.  In  1640  Elector 
Georg  Wilhelm,  urged  by  the  Prussian  estates,  en- 
joined vigilance  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Antitrinita- 
rians,  Socinians,  and  Photinians.  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  the  "  Great  Elector,''  seconded  by 
his  deputy  in  Prussia,  Prince  Boguslav  Radsiwil, 
seeking  to  make  his  land  an  asylum  for  Protestant 
refugees,  piuisued  the  principle  of  toleration.  So- 
cinians consequently  settled  in  the  districts  of  Lyck, 
Rhein,  and  Johani^sbuig,  without  the  privilege  of 
owning  land.  In  1670  the  estates  secured  a  rescript 
for  their  expulsion.  Upon  the  interoessicMi  of  the 
elector  and  the  king  of  Poland  the  storm  was  allayed ; 
but  in  1679,  1721,  and  1729  the  estates  repeated 
their  demands  under  Frederick  William  I.  llie  So- 
cinians maintained  themselves  in  wretched  condi- 
tions and  in  small  numbere  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  Netherlands  antitrinitarian  ideas 
appeared  simultaneously  with  Anabaptist  views,  and 
at  first  frequently  combined  with  ^em.  In  1597 
and  1598  Ostorodt  and  Woidowski  found  many  ad- 
herents in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.  In  1599  the 
states-general  ordered  the  burning  of  the  Socinian 
writings  and  the  expulsion  of  those  two  men.  Never- 
theless, the  movement  spread  so  as  to  call  forth  ap- 
peals for  restriction  from  the  synods  (1628-53), 
until  finaUy  the  states-general  laid  an  edict  of  pro- 
hibition upon  Socinianism.  This  was  not  strictly 
enforced,  however,  and  many  refugees  from  the  con- 
temporaneous Polish  repression  found  asylum  in 
Holland.  Among  those  of  special  importance  were 
Jeremias  Felbinger  (b.  at  Brieg  in  Silesia,  27  m. 
s.e.  of  Brealau,  1616),  who  was  preacher  in  Sraszin, 
and  lived  afterward  in  Poland,  Prussia,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1687.  He  was  Arminian  on  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  and  taught  the  resurrection  of  the 


wicked  to  judgment.  Christoph  Sand,  the  younger 
(b.  at  KOnigsberg  Oct.  12,  1644;  d.  at  Amsterdam 
Nov.  30,  1680),  was  educated  at  Kdnigsberg;  went 
to  Amsterdam,  1668;  and  was  author  of  BiUiatheca 
aiUUnmtariaruM  (Freystadt,  1684).  Daniel  Zwicker 
(b.  at  Dansig  1612;  d.  at  Amsterdam  1678)  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  native  city,  1643;  lived  after 
1657  in  the  Netherlands;  and  wrote /fvmcum /mii- 
camm  (1658),  which  caused  a  great  sensation.  Rea- 
son, the  correctly  interpreted  Scriptures,  and  true 
tradition  are  presented  as  the  three  fundamental 
norms.  Socinianism  in  the  Netherlands  was  ulti- 
mately absorbed  by  the  Remonstrants,  Anabap- 
tists, and  Collegiants  (qq.v.). 

In  Transylvania,  Unitarianism  spread  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Poland,  owiiig  to  the  activity  ol 
Blandrata  (q.v.),  alternating  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  influence  of  Frandscus  Davidia 
(q.v.).  In  1568,  by  resolution  of  the  Diet  at 
Thorenburg,  the  Unitarian  confession  was  recog- 
nised, and,  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Zapolya 
II.,  it  promised  to  become  the  prevaiBng  religion  of 
the  country;  but  the  division  caused  by  Davidis' 
non-adorantism  was  used  by  the  CSatholic  opponents 
to  their  advantage.  The  tum-adorantea  were  sup- 
pressed and  excluded  (1638)  by  the  Unitarians;  at 
the  same  time  occurred  the  suppression  of  the  Sab- 
batarian element;  but  a  succeeding  period  of  per- 
secutions reduced  the  Unitarians  themsdves  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
German  and  Polish  elements  disappeared  com- 
pletely after  the  eighteenth  century,  leaving  only 
the  Magyar.  A  th^ogical  representative  ol  later 
Transylvanian  Unitarianism  was  Bishop  Sentabra- 
hami  (Michael  St.  Abraham),  1737-1758,  author  of 
a  Summa  univerBCB  theologict  chritHana  secundum 
UnitarioB  (Klausenburg,  1787).  From  1821  the 
Unitarianism  of  Transylvania  entered  into  closer 
relations  with  that  of  England,  and  from  1834  with 
that  of  North  America,  a  step  which  furthered 
its  material  and  spiritixal  promotion.  The  Unir 
tarians  in  Transylvania,  inclusive  of  about  1,000 
Hungarian  Unitarians,  may  be  estimated  at  n«Kriy 
60,000. 

n.  Doctrines  of  the  Socinians  or  Older  Unitaxians: 
E!ariy  Socinianism  is  presented  in  its  main  sources, 
which  are  the  worlcs  of  Faustus  Socinus,  the  Ra- 
covian  CSatechism,  and  the  writings  of  the  foremost 
Socinian  theologians  until  about  the 
X.  Scriptore.  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Frairum 
PoUmorum,  vols.  iii.-iv.  It  adheres  throughout  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  is  decidedly  super- 
naturalistic.  The  Christian  religion  is  the  way  re- 
vealed by  God  for  the  pursuit  of  eternal  life.  The 
Mosaic  religion  was  incapable  of  breaking  the  power 
of  the  flesh,  since  it  did  not  announce  the  hope  of 
immortality,  but  limited  itself  to  the  prophecy  of 
earthly  happiness.  Cliristianity  is  a  perfected 
Mosaism,  superseding  the  ceremonial  and  juridical 
laws,  retaining  and  refining  more  sharply  the  eth- 
ical, and  kindling  by  higher  rewards  the  love  of  man 
to  God.  Thou^  inspired,  the  Old  Testament  is 
practically  superfluous  and  of  only  historical  value. 
According  to  Socinus  the  sacred  writera  were  in- 
spired in  respect  to  the  content  of  religious  truth 
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only;  in  secondaiy  matters  even  the  spoetlee  might 
err.  His  two  criteria  for  the  critical  elimination  of 
the  ungenuine  and  for  judging  what  is  of  divine 
content  are  (1)  accordance  with  reason,  and  (2) 
moral  significance  and  utility.  The  tendency  was 
ever  toward  a  more  rationalistic  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  God  is  divided  into  the  ideas  of 
the  essence  of  God  and  of  his  will.  The  being  of 
God  undistinguished  from  his  existence  is  not  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract  metaphysical  sense,  but  in 
the  concrete  relation  to  the  world  of  finite  being, 

more  positively  in  relation  to  man. 
3.  Ood.     Being  and  sovereignty  are  identical  in 

God.  He  possesses  absolute  (ex  ae 
ipso)  determination  of  wUl  in  the  sense  of  the  Sco- 
tist  Scholasticism  (q.v.).  His  existence,  nature,  and 
attributes  are  subjects  of  positive  revelation;  there- 
fore involved  with  the  proofs  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  With  respect  to  the  divine  attributes 
the  canon  holds  that  they  are  inseparable  in  im- 
derstanding.  Socinianism  was  occupied  mainly 
with  that  of  omniscience.  God's  foreknowledge  is 
limited  to  the  necessary,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
possible;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  human  free- 
dom. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  attribute  of 
divine  unity,  which  coincides  with  the  divine  aseity, 
even  the  conception  of  God  itself.  The  knowledge 
of  the  unity  of  God  is  necessary  for  salvation,  be- 
cause otherwise  man  would  be  uncertain  as  to  who 
had  revealed  to  him  salvation.  It  is  also  profitable 
for  salvation  to  know  that  God  is  only  one  person. 
Here  is  the  nexus  of  the  polemical  battle  with  or- 
thodoxy. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  represented 
as  contrary  to  Scripture.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
anywhere  in  Scripture  called  God  is  denied.  The 
passages  in  which  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  orthodoxy,  to  be  coordinate, 
are  invalidated.  This  is  followed  by  the  proof  of 
reason  against  the  Trinity,  consisting  in  pointing 
out  the  inconsistencies  and  irrelevancies  in  the  dog- 
matic formula  and  emphasising  the  omission  from 
Scripture  of  such  terms  as  "  substance,"  ''person," 
"  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,"  and  "  preexist- 
ence."  Thus,  the  thesis  of  Socinus  was  sought  to  be 
established:  **  Plurality  of  persons  in  one  divine  es- 
sence is  impossible."  The  creation  out  of  nothing  is 
denied  by  the  Socinians  and  there  is  posited  a  pre- 
existing matter  from  which  God  formed  the  world. 
Ex  nihilo  according  to  II  Maccabees  vii.  28  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ex  it^ormi  materia  (formless  matter) 
of  Eccles.  xi.  17,  or  the  toku  vxibhohu  (Gen.  i.  2) 

which  is  not  said  in  Scripture  to  have 
3-  Creation; been  created.    Here  appears  the  dual- 
Man,       ism  that  governs  the  whole  system. 

The  divine  image  in  man  consists  es- 
sentially in  his  dominion  over  nature,  including 
mind  and  reason;  from  these  the  likeness  to  God  is 
derived.  Man,  created  mortal,  has  by  nature  noth- 
ing of  immortality,  and  therefore  did  not  lose  this 
virtue  by  the  fall.  Man  was  not  created  perfect  or 
originally  endowed  with  a  high  measure  of  wisdom. 
He  had  a  negative  or  possible  free  wiU,  not  a  posi- 
tive actual  freedom.  The  fall  was  due  to  a  weak 
understanding  and  an  inexperienced  will,  so  that 
sensuality  blkided  the  reason  and  incited  to  trans- 
gression.   Inner  nature  merely  asserted  itself;  yet 


Socinianism  aimed  to  conceive  sin  as  an  act  of  free- 
dom, in  which  it  was  not  altogether  consistent. 
Through  sin  Adam  and  his  descendants  have  not 
lost  free  choice.  In  so  far  as  original  sin  is  the  de- 
nial of  this  freedom,  Socinianism  disputes  it  most 
emphatically.  Original  sin  as  depravity  of  the 
choice  of  the  good  and  as  a  penalty  impending  over 
man  contradicts  Scripture,  which  in  its  admonitions 
to  repentance  everywhere  presupposes  the  freedom 
of  man,  and  the  doctrine  not  less  emphatically  con- 
tradicts reason.  Lust  and  inclination  to  sin,  in 
which  original  sin  is  said  to  consist,  are  possible  in 
all  but  not  shown  to  be  in  all.  Granted  that  there 
is  such  a  doom  over  all,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
Adam's  sin  would  not  f  oUow.  If  this  were  so,  orig- 
inal sin  would  cease  to  be  sin;  for  there  is  no  sin 
where  there  is  no  guilt.  Hence  there  is  no  original 
sin  as  such.  Inconsistently,  however,  the  general 
mortality  of  the  human  race  is  traced  to  the  sin  of 
Adam;  after  the  fall  man,  mortal  by  nature,  was 
abandoned  to  his  natural  mortality  because  of  the 
sin  of  Adam.  With  this  assimiption  there  is  con- 
nected that  of  a  certain  sinful  disposition  produced 
by  the  continuous  sinning  of  all  generations.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  freedom  of  man  is  weakened;  but 
with  the  aid  of  God  man  may  appropriate  salva- 
tion. This  divine  reenf orcement  is  needed  to  avoid 
gross  and  violent  sins,  contrary  to  reason;  and  those 
over  which  reason  affords  no  mastery  require  speci- 
ally potent  and  lofty  promises  of  grace,  and  these 
are  the  promises  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  contemplates  only  a 
select  part  and  has  been  characterized  as  ethico- 
aiistocratic.    The  Crospel  effects  a  total  change  in 

the  spiritual  nature  of  man.     Christ 

4.  Chri»-    came,  not  to  restore  man  to  the  orig- 

tology.      inal  state  before  Adam,  but  to  lift  him 

to  a  more  exalted  one.  The  Christian 
is  more  than  the  truly  human.  Is  then  Christ  also 
more  than  hinnan?  Socinianism  answers  that  he 
was,  on  the  one  side,  truly  mortal  man;  on  the 
other,  more  than  mere  man,  a  man  with  unusual 
endowments,  imbued  with  immeasurable  wisdom, 
and  exalted  by  God  to  unlimited  power  and  immor- 
tality. Christ  was  bound  to  be  of  like  nature  with 
man,  because  the  goal  of  religion  was  immortality 
mediated  by  his  resurrection,  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  advantage  above  all  men  was  in  his  divin- 
ity, he  could  not  die.  The  Catechism  expressly 
teaches  that  the  Scripture  denies  to  Christ  the  di- 
vine nature,  in  so  far  as  it  testifies  to  his  humanity. 
Here  lies  the  second  great  polemical  center  of  So- 
cinianism. Other  human  beings  are  called  sons  of 
God  (Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  ix.  26).  "  Only  begotten 
son  of  God  "  means  "  favorite  and  most  beloved  " 
(cf.  Heb.  xi.  17;  Prov.  iv.  3).  "  Equal  with  God  " 
(John  V.  18;  Phil.  ii.  6)  refers  to  unity  of  power  and 
work;  and  the  statement  "  I  and  my  Father  are 
one  "  (John  x.  30)  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
that  the  disciples  are  to  be  in  accord  as  he  and  the 
Father  are  one  (John  x vii. ,  11 ,  22) .  Against  the  doc- 
trine of  preenstenoe  it  is  maintained  that  the 
**  beginning "  (John  i.  1)  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  (cf.  XV.  27,  xvi.  4).  The  creation  of  the 
world  by  the  Word  meant  either  the  reformation 
of  the  human  race,  or  the  future  eon  of  inmior- 
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tality.  "  The  Word  was  made  fleah  "  (i.  U)  should 
be  ''  was  flesh/'  meaning  that  he  through  whom 
God  revealed  his  will  was  subject  to  all  human  mis- 
eiy  and  death.  The  kenosls  (Phil.  ii.  6)  can  not 
possibly  refer  to  divine  nature.  From  John  iii.  13, 
31  and  vi.  38,  62,  it  is  concluded  that  Christ  was 
caught  up  into  heaven  for  a  season  like  Paul.  Con- 
trary arguments  of  reason  are  added:  (1)  Two  ab- 
solutely different  substances  can  not  unite  in  one 
person,  because  mortality  and  immortality,  variar 
bility  and  invariability  are  irreconcilable;  (2)  if  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  be  inseparable,  then  Christ 
could  not  have  died;  (3)  the  height  of  absurdity 
was  the  communicatio  tdiofnatum  of  Lutheran  doc- 
trine. On  the  other  hand,  Socinians  expressly  as- 
serted that  Christ  was  "  more  "  than  all  other  hu- 
man beings,  superior  in  endowments  but  not  in 
nature.  He  was  conceived  of  a  virgin,  is  perfectly 
holy,  and  has  power  to  reign  over  all  things.  Just 
as  dominion  over  the  earth  constitutes  in  man  the 
inherent  image  of  God,  so  the  absolute  power  con- 
ferred by  God  upon  Christ  constitutes  his  divinity. 
In  this  sense  he  is  truly  God  (I  John  v.  20)  and  is 
to  be  worshiped,  next  to  the  Father.  Socinus  calls 
the  nonrodorantea  non-Chiistians,  becaixse  they  have 
not  Christ. 

The  work  of  Christ  in  redemption  is  concentrated 

in  his  prophetic  and  kingly  offices.  For  the  prophetic 

office  he  was  qualified  by  the  instruction  received 

during  his  sojourn  in  heaven  (ut  sup.). 

5.  Work  The  content  of  revelation  is  essen- 
of  Christ  tially  composed  of  "  precepts  and 
promises."  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
ceremonial  precept,  supplementing  the  law  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
symbolic  idea  of  immersion  and  the  bresJong  of 
bread.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  taught  as  a  memorial 
of  Christ's  death  after  the  view  of  Zwingli,  and  the 
term  sacrament  is  spumed.  Baptism  was  depre- 
cated as  not  of  permanent  validity,  but  only  as  a 
primitive  rite  of  confession  for  Jewish  and  pagan 
converts.  For  those  bom  of  Christian  parents  it  is 
imessential.  It  is  not  commanded  and  not  designed 
for  infants,  who  are  incapable  of  confession,  and 
those  of  Christian  parentage  are  holy  by  virtue  of 
descent  (I  Cor.  vii.  14).  Among  promises,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  (1)  eternal  life,  characteristic  of  the 
New,  absent  from  the  Old  Testament;  (2)  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  as  a  person  but  a  power  or  divine  activ- 
ity, manifest  visibly  in  the  early  Church  and  in- 
visibly later  as  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  faith. 
The  essential  element  in  the  prophetic  office  is  the 
death  of  Christ.  The  new  revelation  was  attested 
(1)  by  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  (2)  by  his  holy  life, 
and  (3)  by  his  miracles  and  death.  The  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  is  disputed  in  the  manner  of  Scotist 
scholasticism.  Christ's  death  was  necessary  to  attest, 
first,  the  great  love  of  God  for  human  redemption; 
and,  secondly,  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  on  the 
condition  of  obedience.  The  kingly  office  of  Christ 
consists  in  the  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  God  to 
reign  in  his  stead,  power  over  his  enemies,  and  the 
eternal  reign  and  protection  of  the  just,  and  begins 
with  the  ascension.  The  high-priestly  office  is  an 
adjunct  of  the  kingly,  and  means  that  he  will,  and 
actually  does,  come  to  the  succor  of  man,  which 


is  styled  a  sacrifice.  Its  seat  is  in  heaven,  since  on 
earth  Christ  is  not  high  priest  and  has  no  taber- 
nacle fit  for  the  high-priesthood. 

The  Boteriological  doctrine  shows  an  essentiaDy 

Pelagian  form.    Presupposing  human  autonomy,  it 

conceives  the  divine  will  as  manlf^t 

6.  Soteriol-  in  revelations,  to  which  the  human 

ogy;  the    obedience  with  divine  reenforcement 

Church;    responds.    On  justification  it  is  taught 

Bschatology.  that  that  article  of  faith  involves  three 

elements:    assent  to  the  teaching  of 

/jesus  as  true,  trust  in  God  through  Christ,  and  obe- 

^dienoe  to  the  divine  command ments.  In  effecting 
this,  faith  is  justifying  and  saving.  All  imputation 
is  repudiated.  The  true  Church  is  "  the  company 
of  those  who  hold  and  profess  sound  doctrine." 
The  Chint^h  is  one  with  a  school  of  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  God.  In  government  it  is  an  ecdemastical 
democracy,  subject  only  to  Christ  the  head.  Tlie 
offices  are  those  of  pastor,  elders,  and  deacons,  of 
whom  the  first  is  elected  by  the  Gfynod.  Church  dis- 
cipline is  strictly  insisted  upon.     Interference  by 

^the  state  is  refused,  even  in  case  of  heresy.  The 
Christian  is  obligated  to  endure  passively  all  that 
the  civil  power  imposes,  but  active  obedience  is  due 
only  where  there  is  no  conffict  with  God's  Word. 
"  Rather  to  suffer  than  to  commit  injustice  "  is  prac- 
tised in  private  life;  fellow  church-memb^s  are  to 
be  prosecuted  in  civil  courts  only  in  urgent  cases; 
and  on  the  same  principle  military  service  is  re- 
nounced, except  that  with  weapons  one  is  permitted 
to  make  a  feint  upon  an  enemy.  Socinus  and  a 
majority  of  theologians  approved  of  holding  civic 
office  as  not  in  coniSict  wiUi  the  law  of  Christ;  but, 
in  practise,  this  was  impossible  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going. In  eschatology,  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh 
is  repudiated.  The  real  substance  of  man  or  spirit 
will  be  retained,  and  identity  of  person  clothed  in 
a  spiritual  body  (I  Cor.  xv.).  The  tmgodly,  with 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  shall  be  annihilated.  Thus 
the  end  like  the  beginning  of  the  Socinian  doctrine 
is  immortality.  (O.  ZOcxxERt-) 

Bibuookapht:  On  the  life  and  tfMii^hing  of  Soeinua  oonsult: 
J.  Crellt  Beaehrijvinohe  van  Oodt  «n  n/ne  eygttuekappen 
.  .  .  Hier  is  by  Oheooeght  F.  Soeimi  Uoen  en  dadan^  RaIcov, 
1650  (?);  8.  Pnykowski,  Viia  FatuU  Socino,  Cxmow, 
1636,  Ebg.  tnuul..  The  Life  of  that  IneamparabU  Man 
Fauatue  Soeinue,  London,  1663;  G.  AahweU,  De  Sodno  €t 
Sodnianiemo,  O^ord,  1680;  A.  Calovitis,  Seripta  Anti- 
aociniona,  3  vob..  Ulm,  1684;  J.  Toulmin,  Memoire  of  the 
Life,  Character,  SenHmenie  and  WriHnoe  of  F.  Socinics. 
London,  1777;  G.  F.  lUgen,  Stfmbola  ad  vitam  et  dodrina 
Fatuti  Soeini,  3  parts,  Leipsic,  1826-40;  E.  Tacait. 
Sketehee  of  the  JAvee  and  Charattere  of  the  Leading  Reform- 
ere  of  the  lOth  Century,  London.  1843;  P.  Leder,  FavOe 
Socin.  Biographiqtte  el  critique,  Geneva,  1885;  Bayle. 
Dictionary,  v.  168-180. 

For  the  histoiy  of  Sooinlaniam  oonsult:  Bibliotheea 
Fratrvm  Pdonarum,  6  vola.,  Amsterdam,  1626;  B.  Lamy. 
HiaL  du  Socinianieme,  Paris,  1723;  8.  F.  LautextMch, 
iifiesiMHSoctnsiafiifmtw  olim  in  PoUnda,  Leipaie,  1725;  M. 
MaimbouTB,  The  Hiel.  of  Arianiam,  .  .  .  with  Account  of 
the  .  ,  ,  Socinian  and  Arian  Controveraiea,  2  vols..  Loo- 
don,  1728-29;  F.  S.  Bock,  Hiat.  Antitrinitariorwn^  wuaime 
Sodnianonan,  2  vols.,  Kftni^sbei^f  1774-84;  T.  lindsey. 
Hiatorical  View  of  the  State  of  the  Unitarian  Doctrine  and 
Worship  from  the  Reformation,  London,  1783;  A.  Fuller. 
The  CcUviniatic  and  Socinian  Syetema  Examined  ttnd  Com- 
pared, Edinburgh,  1815;  F.  Traehsel,  Die  proleatanliaehen 
Antitrinitarier  vor  Fatutua  Soeinua,  2  parts,  Heideibeig, 
1839-44;  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinianiamua  nach  aeiner  Steaung 
in  der  Oeaammtentwiekelvng  dea  chriaUiehen  Oeiatea,  i.  121- 
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263.  Kiel,  1847;  R.  Wallace,  Antiirinitanan  Biography, 
3  Tola..  London,  ISfiO;  W.  Cunninsham,  Hxetorieal  TKeol- 
ogy,  voL  ii.,  Edinbursh,  1862;  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  VoHetMngtn 
aber  neuer9  KirehenoetchicfUe^  i.  453  sqq.,  Halle,  1874; 
J.  Ferenca.  Kleiner  Uniiariergpieod,  Vieima,  1879;  J.  H. 
Allen,  in  American  Church  Hietory  Seriea,  z.  49-06,  New 
YoriL,  1894;  H.  Dalton.  Laaciana,  Berlin,  1898;  W.  J. 
▼an  Dorawen,  in  ThT,  1898,  parts  1-3;  J.  F.  Hunt,  Hiel. 
of  Rationalitm,  reviaed  ed..  New  York.  1901;  O.  Koniecki, 
OeaehichU  der  Reformation  in  PoUn,  pp.  198-220,  Breslau, 
1901;  Q.  Kraiue,  Reformation  tend  Oegenreformation  im 
.  .  .  Polen,  Posen,  1901;  A.  C.  McGiffert.  ProUetant 
Thought  bejore  Kant,  pp.  107-118,  New  York,  1911;  the 
works  on  the  history  of  doctrine,  e.g.,  Hamack,  Dogma, 
v.-viL,  especially  viL  110-167. 

socnras,  laelius  (lelio  sozzmi):  Anti- 

trinitarian,  and  uncle  of  Faustus  Socinus  (q.v.) ;  b. 
at  Siena  in  1525;  d.  at  Zurich  May  16,  1562.  One 
of  the  Italian  free  inquirers,  he  left  Italy  about  1544 
to  escai>e  the  Inquisition,  and,  going  to  Switzer- 
land, found  a  home  in  Zurich.  His  candid  intelli- 
gence and  pleasant  manner  were  the  cause  of  much 
homage  from  the  leading  German  and  Swiss  Re- 
formera.  Later  on,  though  he  did  not  expressly 
deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  suspicion  arose 
against  him,  and  he  needed  the  assistance  of  Bul- 
lijoger  to  appease  Calvin,  and  to  turn  aside  the  doubt 
as  to  his  bdief .  Thereafter  he  abstained  from  con- 
troversy, and  kept  his  opinions  more  to  himself. 
At  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Italy  in  1560,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  father's  death,  his  correspondence  brought 
upon  his  house  the  ill  repute  of  heresy,  so  that  the 
family  estate  was  confiscated  to  the  Inquisition,  and 
he  returned  to  Zurich  to  spend  there  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  in  poverty,  and  yet  in  peace  and 
prestige  due  to  the  friendship  of  Sigismund  II.  of 
Poland.  He  published  De  hcareticis,  an  sint  perw- 
quendi  .  .  .  dodorum  virorum  .  .  .  serUenHcB  (Mag- 
deburg [Basel],  1554);  and  De  aacramenHs  dUsertor 
tio  (Freistadt,  Holland,  1654). 

Bibuookapht:  J.  C.  F.  Hoefer,  NoweUe  biographic  giniraU, 
8.T.,  46  vols.,  Paris,  1855-66;  J.  H.  Allen,  in  American 
Churdi  History  Series,  x.  4$MS6,  New  York,  1894;  and  the 
literature  under  Socinus,  Faustus. 

SOCRATES,  sec'ra-tiz:  Greek  church  historian; 
b.  at  Constantinople  o.  380. 

L  Life:  Even  in  ancient  times  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  known  of  the  life  of  Socrates  except  what 
was  gathered  from  notices  in  his ''  Church  History." 
His  birth  and  education  are  related  in  V.,  xxiv.  9; 
his  teachers  were  the  grammarian  Helladius  and 
Ammonius,  who  came  to  Constantinople  from  Alex- 
andria, where  they  had  been  heathen  priests  (V., 
xvi.  9).  A  revolt,  accompanied  by  an  attack  upon 
the  heathen  temples,  had  forced  them  to  flee.  This 
revolt  is  dated  about  390  (cf .  the  annotations  of 
Reading  and  Hussey  to  V.,  xvi.  1).  That  Socrates 
later  profited  by  the  teaching  of  the  sophist  Troilus, 
is  not  proven;  no  certainty  exists  as  to  his  precise 
vocation,  although  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  work 
that  he  was  a  layman.  On  the  title-page  of  his  his- 
tory, he  is  designated  as  a  schdasticua  (lawyer).  In 
later  years  Socrates  traveled  and  visited  among 
other  places  Paphlagonia  and  Cyprus  (cf.  Hist. 
ecd,f  I.,  xii.  8,  II.,  xxxviii.  30). 

IL  His  "  Church  History '':  Socrates'  work  on 
church  history  was  first  edited  in  Greek  by  R. 
Stephen,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  Regius  1443 
(Paris,  1544) ;  a  translation  into  Latin  by  Johannes 


Christophorson  (1612)  is  important  for  its  various 
readings.  The  fundamental  edition,  however,  was 
produced  by  Valesius  (Paris,  1668), 
Period,  who  used  Codex  Regius,  a  Codex  Vati- 
Porpose,  canus,  and  a  Codex  Florentinus,  and 
Scope,  also  employed  the  indirect  tradition 
of  Theodorus  Lector  (Codex  Leonia 
AUaHi).  The  history  covers  the  years  305-439, 
and  was  finished  about  439,  in  any  case  during 
the  lifetime  of  Emperor  Theodosius,  i.e.,  before 
450  (cf.  VII.,  xxii.  1;  fuller  details  in  Jeep,  Quel^ 
lenuniersuchungen  zu  den  griechxschen  Kirchenhis- 
torikem  in  Neue  JahrbUcher  fitr  PkUologie  und 
Pddagogik,  xiv.  137  sqq).  The  purpose  of  the 
history  is  to  give  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Eusebius  (I.,  i.).  It  relates  in  simple  language  and 
without  panegyric  what  the  Church  has  experienced 
from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  writer's  time. 
Ecclesiasticsd  dissensions  occupy  the  foreground; 
for  when  the  Church  is  at  peace  there  is  nothing 
for  the  church  historian  to  relate  (VII.,  xlviii.  7). 
The  fact  that,  besides  treating  of  the  Church,  the 
work  also  deals  with  Arianism  and  with  political 
events  is  defended  in  the  preface  to  book  V. 
Socrates  seems  to  have  owed  the  impulse  to  write 
his  work  to  a  oertain  Theodorus,  who  is  alluded 
to  in  the  proemium  to  bk.  II.  as  ''a  holy  man  of 
God  "  and  seems  therefore  to  have  been  a  monk 
or  one  of  the  higher  cleigy. 

The  history  in  its  present  form  is  not  a  first  edi- 
tion. This  is  shown  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
book,  where  Socrates  relates  that  he  has  thoroughly 
revised  books  I.-II.  He  has  done  this 
Sources,  because  in  these  books  he  had  orig- 
inally followed  Rufinus,  and  in  books 
m.-VII.  he  had  drawn  partly  from  Rufinus  and 
partly  from  other  sources.  Then,  from  the  works  of 
AthaJiasius  and  the  letters  of  prominent  men  of 
his  time,  he  learned  that  Rufinus  was  not  trust- 
worthy, and  was  therefore  induced  to  revise  his 
work,  and  add  the  numerous  documents  scattered 
through  the  first  two  books.  That  the  revision  was 
not  confined  to  these  two  books,  but  extended  to 
the  following  ones,  is  shown  by  the  erasure  of  the 
repetition  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  book  in  the  sec- 
ond Florentine  manuscript.  This  passage  proves 
also  that  the  first  edition  was  not  only  prepared  but 
published.  An  attempt  to  state  the  sources  used 
by  Socrates  was  first  niade  in  a  thorough  manner  by 
Jeep.  It  was  shown  that  Socrates  usually  makes 
express  mention  of  the  source  of  his  information. 
Geppert  (see  bibliography)  offers  a  systematic  anal- 
ysis of  these  sources  as  follows:  (1)  Rufinus  is  often 
transcribed  (I.,  xii.,  xv.,  II.,  i.;  etc.),  often  quoted 
without  acknowledgment  from  the  Greek  transla- 
tion by  Gelasius  of  Ceesarea;  (2)  Eusebius,  De 
vita  ConatanHni,  cited  in  I.,  i.,  viii.,  xvi.;  etc.; 
(3)  Athanasius,  De  aynodiat  dted  II.,  xxxvii.;  and 
above  all  the  Apologia  contra  Arianoa  (cf.  the  pref- 
ace to  book  II.);  (4)  the  collections  of  the  acts  of 
the  councils  by  the  Macedonian  Sabinus,  cited  I., 
viii.,  II.,  XV.;  etc.;  (5)  Eutropius,  who  is  nowhere 
cited,  although  the  comparison  of  Socrates  11.,  xv. 
with  Eutropius  X.,  ix.  shows  the  use  of  this  author; 
(6)  the  Fasti,  to  whom  Socrates  is  indebted  for 
his  political  and  semi-political  data.     Formally, 
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Socrates  is  sometimes  in  accord  with  Idatius,  some- 
times with  the  Chronicon  poBchaU,  and  occasionally 
with  MarcellinuB  Comes.  It  is  surprising  that  all 
the  Olympiads  are  incorrectly  stated  by  two 
years;  (7)  the  list  of  the  bi^ops  of  Constantir 
nople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  probably  also  of 
Rome  and  Jerusalem.  For  Constantinople,  the 
bishops  of  the  Arian  and  Novatian  parties  are  also 
noted.  Jeep  believes  that  other  sources  have  been 
used,  for  instance,  Philostorgios,  Eunapius,  Auxar 
non,  and  the  letters  of  Constantine.  Hamack  and 
Geppert  conjecture  the  use  of  biographies  of  the 
emperors.  This  is  not  proven  and  seems  especially 
improbable  for  the  time  of  Constantine,  since  Soc- 
rates expressly  states  in  the  preface  to  book  Y.  that 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  data  concerning  the  polit- 
ical events  of  that  time  and  observes  that  hence- 
forth he  would  write  what  he  himself  saw  or  what 
he  had  been  able  to  learn  from  eye-witnesses.  The 
composition  of  the  **  Histoiy  "  is  not  seldom  me- 
chanical. Socrates  often  cites  Eusebius  and  Atha- 
nasius  literally  (ii.  37)  and  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  he  copies  his  sources  almost  word  for 
word.  Yet  criticism  of  the  sources  is  not  lacking, 
as  in  the  fact  that  recognition  of  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  Rufinus  induced  Socrates  to  rewrite  his  work. 

Socrates  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of 
his  time,  and  could  fully  appreciate  Hellenic  dis- 
cipline, of  which  he  says  that  Christ 

Author's  and  his  disciples  looked  upon  it  as 
Limitations  neither  harmful  nor  divine,  therefore 
and  Rela-  eveiy  individual  should  be  allowed  to 

ttonshipt.  take  the  stand  he  pleases,  either  for  or 
against  it.  Moreover,  although  the 
Holy  Scriptures  reveal  divine  dogmas  to  us  and  re- 
vive oiur  piety — the  real  life  and  faith — nevertheless, 
they  do  not  give  training  in  logic,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  must  meet  the  adversaries  of  the  truth; 
this,  however,  is  essential,  since  the  enemy  is  best 
combated  with  his  own  weapons.  Socrates  did  not 
possess  real  learning;  he  relates  simply,  rarely  cut- 
ting the  thread  of  his  descriptions  by  reflections,  as, 
for  instance,  in  III.,  vii.,  xvi.  He  had  also' little 
interest  in  mere  theology.  For  him,  the  principal 
factor  in  Christianity  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, but  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  conceiving  this 
distinctly  and  intelligently  and  of  formulating  it. 
He  essentially  agrees  with  his  citation  from  Eva- 
grius'  Monachicum  (III.,  vii.  23) :  "  We  must  bow 
down  in  silence  before  tlie  unutterable."  This  in- 
difiference  of  Socrates  to  theology,  perhaps  also  an 
inborn  mildness  of  temperament,  determined  his 
attitude  toward  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  his 
time;  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  against 
heretics  (VII.,  xli.,  cf.  xxix.).  He  does  not  judge 
harshly  even  the  Arians,  although  he  regarded  them 
as  notorious  heretics  (I.,  viii.  1-2).  His  attitude 
toward  the  Novatians  was  especially  friendly;  he 
reproaches  Celestine  with  having  persecuted  the 
Roman  Novatians  (VII.,  xi.),  and  considers  seri- 
ously whether  the  hard  fate  that  befell  John  Chrys- 
ostom  was  not  a  punishment  for  his  having  des- 
troyed Novatian  churches  (VI.,  xix.  7).  He  often 
allud^  to  the  Novatians  specifically  (I.,  x.,  II., 
xxxviii.;  etc.),  and  is  remarkably  well  informed 
r^arding  their  history.    These  facts  have  been  ex- 


plained by  the  assertion  that  Socrates  himself 
a  Novatian,  but  this  is  incorrect,  at  least  for  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  "  Histoiy."  In  V.,  zx.  1, 
he  speaks  of  the  Novatians  in  the  same  way  as  of 
the  Arian^  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Eunomians. 
The  personal  relations  of  Socrates  with  Auxanon, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  Nioene  coimcil  and 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius  Q.- 
13;  cf.  i.  10;  Auxanon,  whether  of  the  same  faith  or 
not,  could  therefore  give  valuable  information),  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Uie  importance  of  the  Novatian 
communities  in  Constantinople,  explain  his  interest 
in  this  sect.  It  is  self-evident,  in  spite  of  his  good 
will,  that  no  great  work  could  be  expected  from  a 
writer  like  Socrates.  He  was  wdl  qualified  to  re- 
late personal  experiences,  but  was  not  able  to  write 
history.  This  was  the  judgment  of  Valesius  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  later  commentators.  His  re- 
ports are  not  rcdiable,  and,  in  cases  not  a  few,  wrong. 
However,  the  later  books,  especially  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  contain  much  valuable  information. 

(G.  LOESCHCKB.) 

Bduoobapbt:  Other  editions  than  thoee  meotioiMd  ia  the 
text  are  by  Q.  Beading,  Gembridse,  1720,  repiodnoed  in 
MPO,  Ixvii;  R.  Humey,  Oxford,  1853,  repioduoed  by 
W.  Brisht,  ib.  1878.  Eioc.  tnuoaie.  ere  in  Bohn's  Eede- 
naatiaU  LOmMry,  London,  1851.  and  in  NPNF,  2  en-.. 

VDl.iL 

On  the'life  of  Soentes  consult  the  introduotiona  to  the 
editions  as  given  in  the  text  and  above;  Fabriciue-Haiies, 
B^biiothtea  (TrcKO,  viL  423  sqq.,  Hambuig.  1801;  Geillier. 
AuUun  mer49,  viii.  514-525;  Bardenhewer,  Patrotogie, 
pp.  332-^333,  Eng.  trensl..  St.  Louis,  1908;  Scfaaif.  ChrtB- 
Han  Church,  m,SSO-SSl;  DCB,  ir,  7W-71U  XIr.  xL  473- 
475.  On  his  work  consult  the  essay  of  Jeep  mentkmed 
in  the  text,  and  the  introductions  in  the  aditloas  of  the 
text;  F.  A.  Holshausen,  De  fimHbw,  qmbuM  Soemtm,  So- 
aomenu9,  ae  Th€odoretua  in  tenbenda  hiaUnia  aaera  «n  mm, 
GAttingen,  1825;  J.  Q.  Dowling,  Introduetiim,  to  the  CriHeal 
Study  of  Bedentutieal  HiaL,  pp.  34  sqq..  London,  1838; 
H.  M.  Qwatkin,  Studiea  of  Ariasiwm,  p.  07,  Cambridge, 
1882;  BatilTol,  Quentionoo  PhOootorgiaMm,  Paris.  1891; 
Rausohen,  in  JahHmch  dor  ehriotUehon  Kvreke,  1897,  ppw 
2  sqq.;  F.  Qeppert,  Dm  QueUon  dm  Kirekonkiolorikoro 
Soeratot  Sckolaotietu,  Leipsic,  1898. 

SOCRATES:  Greek  philosopher  and  teacher; 
b.  in  Pseania  (on  the  east  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  near  the 
modem  Lioped,  8  m.  8.e.  of  Athens)  460  b.c;  d.  at 
Athena  in  May  or  June,  399.  As  a  youth  he  was  a 
sculptor,  but  he  later  devoted  his  manhood,  even 
till  old  age,  to  the  assiduous  practise  of  bringing  to 
birth  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  his  youthful 
countrymen,  humorously  likening  his  occupation 
to  that  of  a  midwife.  In  three  battles — at  Potidsa, 
at  Delium,  and  at  Amphipolis — he  proved  himaeJf 
a  brave  and  efficient  citisen-soldier.  At  the  age  of 
sixty,  as  a  senator — ^the  only  instance  in  which  he 
accepted  office — ^he  showed  his  moral  and  political 
heroism  by  withstanding  alone  the  excited  passiona, 
and  for  the  time  thwarting  the  perverse  and  vin- 
dictive purpose,  of  the  people  in  their  popular  as- 
sembly. He  also  in  406  opposed  the  illegal  dispo- 
sition  of  the  trial  of  eight  generals  by  a  single  vote. 
At  the  age  of  seventy  he  was  accused  of  corrupting 
the  youth,  and  not  worshiping  the  gods  of  his 
country,  tried  before  the  popiSar  dicastery,  con- 
demned by  a  small  majority  of  votes,  and  sentenced 
to  death  by  drinking  hemlock. 

The  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  as  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  method 
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of  search  for  the  truth.  That  method,  the  method 
of  question  and  answer,  was  so  characteristic  of 
Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  life  and 
power  that  it  was  adopted  more  or  less  by  all  his 
disciples  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Socratic  method.  It  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the 
"  Dialogues  "  of  Plato,  wluch  are  the  idealised  con- 
versations of  the  idealised  Socrates.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  is  ethics  in  contra- 
distinction to  physics;  its  aim  is  practical  to  the 
exclusion  of  barren  speculation;  and  conscious 
ignorance,  modesty,  moderation,  and  pure  and  high 
morality  are  among  its  most  marked  characteristics. 

The  chief  good,  our  being's  end  and  aim,  accord- 
ing to  the  Socratic  ethics,  is  happiness,  that  well- 
being  which  results  from  well-doing  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God  and  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Xenophon  and  Plato  agree  in  maldng  Socrates 
teach  that  he  who  knows  justice  is  just,  and  the 
man  who  understands  virtue  is  virtuous:  in  other 
words,  be  resolves  all  virtue  into  knowledge.  But 
it  is  plain  from  both  these  writers  that  he  used 
knowledge  in  a  high  and  comprehensive  sense  im- 
usual  in  ethical  treatises,  but  strikingly  analogous 
to  that  in  which  it  is  usad  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
makes  knowledge  identical  with  wisdom,  and  ig- 
norance with  folly  and  sin,  just  as  in  the  Bible 
piety  is  wisdom,  and  sin  is  folly:  the  wicked  have 
no  knowledge,  while  the  righteous  know  all  things. 

Socrates  believed  in  the  existence  of  one  supreme 
Divinity,  the  creator  and  disposer  of  the  universe, 
all-powerful,  omniscient,  anid  omnipresent,  per- 
fectly wise  and  just  and  good.  His  method  of  dem- 
onstrating the  existence  of  such  a  bdng  was 
strictly  Baconian,  the  same  argument  as  Paley 
used  in  his  Naiurid  Theology.  And  what  Xenophon 
records  of  his  master  of  those  xmwritten  laws  in  the 
soul  of  man  which  execute  themselves,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  xmjust,  or  impure, 
or  licentious,  without  paying  the  penalty  (which 
proves  a  greater  and  better  than  any  human  law- 
giver), recalls  Bishop  Butler  himself.  Socrates  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  xmder  the  constant  guidance  of 
a  divine  voice,  which  always  warned  him  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  going  or  doing  wrong,  and  thus, 
indirectly,  always  led  him  in  the  right  way;  and  he 
taught  that  every  man  might  have  the  same  divine 
guidance.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  inmiortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  future  life  as  strenuously  as 
Plato  did,  but  without  those  dreams  and  chimeras 
of  its  preexistenoe  and  successive  transmigrations 
by  which  the  creed  of  the  latter  was  disfigured.  It 
was  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Socrates'  character, 
that  his  doctrine  of  providence  and  prayer  and  a 
future  state  was  the  controlling  principle  of  his  life, 
and  he  believed  that  death  was  not  an  evil,  but  the 
highest  good  and  the  richest  blessing.  His  teach- 
ings, illustrated  by  a  conscientious,  unselfish,  heroic, 
missionary  life,  and  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death,  are 
the  main  secret  of  his  power,  and  these  exhibit  him 
in  his  true  relation  to  Christianity. 

D.  PSRCT  GiLMORE. 
Bibuoorapbt:  Souroes  are  the  "  Mennonbilia  "  and  "  Bym- 
podum"  of  Xenophon,  Plato's  "Apology,"  "  Ssrmpo- 
•ium."  "Crito,"  and  "  Phaedo**  Plutaroh's  Z>e0«n«o  8ocnUi$, 
and  DioiBenee  Laeitiua,  "  Lives  of  Philosopben."  To  be 
taken  into  account  are  the  works  on  the  history  of  philoso- 


phy by  H.  Ritter,  4  vols.,  Ozfoid,  1838-46;  W.  A.  But- 
ler, 2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1855;  Q.  H.  Lewes,  4  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1857;  J.  B.  llayor,  AneiefU  PhUomphy,  Cambridge. 
1881;  A.  Sohwegler,  3d  ed.,  Freibuig,  1882;  W.  Windel- 
band.  New  York,  1803;  J.  E.  Erdmann,voI.  i.,  London,  1802; 
E.  Zeller,  2  vols.,  1807;  F.  Ueberweg,  ed.  Heinie,  0th  ed., 
Berlin,  1001-05,  Eng.  transl..  of  eariier  edition,  vol.  i., 
London,  1875.  Consult  further:  F.  ChMpentier,  LaVieiU 
Soerate,  3d  ed..  Paris,  1600,  Eng.  tianal.,  London,  1758; 
R.  Nares,  An  E—ay  on  the  Demon  or  DivinaHon  ofSoeratee, 
London,  1782;  J.  W.  Hanne,  Soeraiee  ala  Genitu  der  Hu- 
maniUU,  Brunswick,  1841;  J.  P.  Potter,  The  Rdioion  of 
Socratea,  London,  1831;  idem,  Characteruties  of  the  Greek 
PhOooophere,  SocraUe  and  PltUo,  lb.  1845;  E.  M.  Qoulbum. 
Soeratea,  London,  1858;  E.  Goguel,  Aridophane  et  SocraU, 
Strasbuig,  1850;  H.  Schmidt,  SokraUa,  Halle,  1866;  A. 
Gamier,  Hieloire  de  la  morale,  Paris,  1865;  A.  Chaignet, 
La  Vie  de  Soeraie,  Paris,  1868;  E.  Alberti,  Sokratee:  ein 
Vereueh  Hber  ihn  naeh  den  Qudlen,  Qdttingen,  1860;  P. 
Montte,  La  Philoeophie  de  Soerate,  Ams,  1860;  J.  8. 
Blaekie,  Four  Phaeee  of  Morale,  London,  1871;  H.  E. 
Manning,  The  Dennon  of  Socratee,  London,  1872;  A. 
Fouillte,  La  Philoeophie  de  Soerate,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1874; 
C.  Charaux.  UOmbre  de  Soerate,  Paris,  1878;  A.  W.  Benn, 
The  Greek  PhUoeopkere,  2  vols.,  London,  1882;  idem, 
The  PhOoeophy  of  Greece,  ib.  1808;  A.  B.  Moss,  Socratee, 
Buddha,  and  Jeaue,  London,  1885;  C.  du  Prel,  Dm  Myetik 
der  alien  Grieehen,  Leipsic,  1888;  F.  DQmmler,  Akademika, 
Giessen,  1880;  R.  M.  Wenley,  Soeratea  and  Chriet,  Lon- 
don, 1880;  A.  Daring,  Die  Lehre  dee  Sokratee  ale  eocialee 
Reformeyelem,  Munich,  1805;  R.  W.  Emeraon,  Ttoo  Un- 
publiehed  Beeaye,  Boston,  1806;  A.  D.  Godley,  Soeratee 
and  Athenian  Society  in  hie  Day,  London,  1806;  E.  Pflei- 
derer,  SokraUe,  Plato  und  ihre  SehUler,  Tabingen,  1806; 
J.  T.  Foibes.  Soeratee,  Edinburgh,  1005;  E.  Lange,  Sok- 
ratee, Gatezsloh,  1006. 

SODER,  HANS  KARL  HERMANN,  FREIHERR 
VON:  German  Protestant;  b.  at  Cincinnati,  O., 
Aug.  16,  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Esslingen, 
Urach,  and  the  theological  institute  of  Tubingen, 
and  was  then  curate  at  Wildbad,  near  Stuttgart 
(1875-^),  pastor  at  Dresden-^tiiesen  (1881-^2), 
and  archdeacon  at  Chemnits  (1883-^).  Since  1887 
he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Jerusalemkirche,  Berlin, 
and  in  1889  became  privat-docent  for  New-Testa- 
ment exegesis  at  the  imiversity  of  the  same  city, 
where  he  has  been  associate  professor  since  1893. 
In  theology  he  belongs  to  the  liberal  school,  and 
has  written  Der  Bri^  dea  Apostda  Pauhis  an  die 
PkUipper  (Freiburg,  1889);  the  volumes  on  He- 
brews, the  Epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  Jude,  Co- 
lossians,  Ephesians,  Philemon  for  the  Handkonir 
menUxr  mm  Neuen  Testament  (2  vols.,  1890-91); 
Reiedmefe  aue  PalOetina  (Berlin,  1898);  PaUUtina 
und  seine  OeecMchie  (Leipsic,  1899);  Die  Schriften 
dee  Neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  dUesten  erreichharen 
Textgestalt  (Berlin,  1902  sqq.);  Die  toichiigsten 
Fragen  im  Lehen  Jesu  (1904);  and  UrchrisUiche 
Literaiwrgeschichte  (1905). 

SODOIL    See  Palbstins,  XL,  S  10. 

SOERENSEN,   ANDERS  HERMAN  VH^HELM: 

Danish  clergyman;  b.  at  Randers  (a  town  of  Jut- 
land, 118  m.  n.w.  of  Copenhagen)  June  27,  1840. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Randers  Latin  School 
(1858),  and  from  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
(candidate  in  theology,  1865);  with  his  wife  he 
conducted  in  Copenhagen  a  school  for  girls,  1865- 
1874;  in  1869  he  was  made  chaplain  at  Frederiks- 
berg  (a  suburb  of  Copenhagen),  in  1876  pastor  in 
Taanum-Homb5k  (Viboig),  and  in  1890  pastor  at 
Husby  (Funen),  his  present  chaige.  He  is  regarded 
as  Denmark's  greatest  living  authority  on  foreign 
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miasioiis,  and  on  this  subject  he  is  a  well-lmown 
writer  and  speaker.  His  writings  are  characterised 
by  thoroughness.  Notable  among  his  productions 
are  his  articles  in  the  Nordiak  Mis8ion$tid89krift, 
which  he  has  edited  since  1899,  and  in  NordAak 
Kirkdeknkon;  also  Vor  Tid$  Mi$aion9forvefUmnger 
og  Mi$9iontremdUUer  (1S96);  uid  Kina  og  Mutuma- 
reme  (1900).  John  O.  Eyjsn. 

SOHlfy  sOm,  RUDOLF:  German  Protestant 
jurist;  b.  at  Rostock  Oct.  29,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  universities  of  Rostock  (LL.D.,  1864), 
Berlin,  Heidelbeig,  and  Munich;  was  privat-docent 
in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  University  of  Gdttangen 
(1866-70),  and  was  appointed  associate  professor 
in  1870.  In  the  same  year  be  became  professor  at 
FVeiburg,  and  from  1872  to  1887  occupied  a  similar 
position  at  Strasburg.  Since  1887  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  German  and  canon  law  in  the  University 
of  Leipeic.  His  views  upon  canonistic  theory, 
though  unusual  and  novel,  have  gained  great  signifi- 
cance in  German  theological  thought.  His  writings 
of  theological  interest  are  Daa  VerhOUniB  van  Stoat 
und  Kirdie  (TQbingen,  1873);  KirehenguehieKU  im 
Orundriu  (Ldpsic,  1888,  14th  ed.,  1905;  Eng. 
transl.  of  8th  ed.,  Oudines  of  Church  Hittory  (Lon- 
don, 1895);  Kirchenrecht,  vol.  i.  (1892);  Wuen  und 
Ursprung  du  KaiholigUmus  (1909). 

SOHH,  sOn,  GEORG:  German  Reformed  theo- 
logian; b.  at  Rossbach,  in  Upper  Hesse,  Dee.  31, 
1551 ;  d.  at  Heidelbeig  not  later  than  Apr.  23, 1589. 
In  1566  he  visited  the  University  of  Marburg;  went 
to  ¥^ttenbeig  in  1569;  studied  first  jurisprudence, 
and  then  chajoged  to  theology,  which  after  1572  he 
studied  at  Marburg.  His  unusual  erudition  led  to 
his  reception  into  tiie  teaching  corps  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1574;  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in  1575. 
His  principal  theological  adversary  was  his  own 
disciple,  .£gidius  Hunnius  (q.v.).  In  consequence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  agitations  pn  Hesse],  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Heidelbeig  in  1584,  but  only  a  brief 
career  of  activity  was  there  his  portion. 

His  dogmatic  writings  treat  mainly  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists 
(touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christology,  and  free 
will)  and  also  controvert  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
collective  works  appeared  in  3  vols.  (Herbom,  1591- 
1592;  3d  ed.,  1609).  Cabl  Mirbt. 

Bduoqbapbt:  J.  Calrin's  OraHo  cfo  9%ia  H  AUu  O.  Sohn, 
Heidelbeis.  1580,  m  raprinted  in  the  **  Worla/'  vol.  i.. 
and  is  the  main  aouice  for  the  life  by  M.  Adam  in  Vitm 
BTuditorum,  pp.  205-301,  Frankfort,  1706;  J.  Tilemann, 
VUm  vrofe$aorwn  .  ,  ,  in  aeatUmia  Marbwrgenai^  pp.  12^ 
140,  Maibuis.  1727.  Cf.  F.  W.  Strieder,  Orundlaoa  ku 
mnmr  heuiaehen  OtUhrUii-  und  SehriftaldUTQMehiehiet  zv. 
100-112,  OasMl,  1806;  H.  Heppe.  OmekidUa  dar  katn- 
tehen  GmmaUynodm  ISesSM,  paanm,  ib.  1847. 

SOLEMR  LEAGUE  AND  COVBRANT  (1643). 

See  Ck>VBNANTBB8,  {  4. 

SOLITARY  BRETHREN.   See  CoiOfUNuif,  IL,  5. 

SOLOMON:  Third  king  of  alllsrael,  second  son  of 
David  by  Bathsheba,  and  his  suooeesor.  His  dates, 
according  to  the  old  chronology,  are  1021-081,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald  1025-986,  according  to  Kamp- 
hausen  977-^38.  The  natural  heir  to  the  throne 
was  Adonijah,  since  his  elder  brothers,  Amnon  and 


Absalom,  had  been  killed,  while  Chileab  (or  Daniel), 
of  whom  little  mention  is  made,  probably  died  in 
early  youth  (cf.  II  Sam.  iii.  2-4;  I  Kings  i.  5  aqq.). 
While,  however,  it  was  customary  for  the  succes- 
sion to  go  by  primogeniture  (cf .  I  Kings  ii.  15),  the 
long  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  successor, 
and  on  this  the  hopes  of  Solomon  were  baaed. 
Solomon,  the  fourth  of  David's  sons  to  be  bom  in 
Jerusalem  (II  Sam.  v.  14),  was  brought  up  by  the 
prophet  Nathan,  who  apparently  called  him  Jedi- 
diah  (II  Sam.  zii.  25).  Bathsheba  seems  to  have 
been  the  favorite  wife  of  David,  and  evidently  made 
the  end  of  her  ambitions  the  gaining  of  the  throne 
for  her  eldest  surviving  son.  Two  facticms  thus 
arose  at  the  court  of  the  aged  David.  Joab  and  the 
high  priest  Abiathar  were  the  partisans  of  Adonijah; 
Bathsheba,  Nathan,  Benaiah,  and  the  second  priest 
Zadok  were  on  the  side  of  Solomon. 

On  the  approach  of  David's  death  Adonijah  as- 
sembled his  partisans  at  the  stone  of  Zoheleth  near 
Jerusalem.  The  news  of  this  gathering  naturally 
excited  the  eztremest  alarm  among  the  adherents 
of  Solomon.  At  the  instigation  of  Nathan  Bath- 
sheba hurried  to  David,  telling  the  dying  king  that 
he  had  sworn  to  appoint  Solomon  his  suooeasor, 
and  that  Adonijah  had  already  seised  the  throne 
(I  Kings  i.  11  sqq.).  David  renewed  his  oath  and 
commanded  that  Solomon  be  i^aced  upon  the  royal 
mule,  andnted  king,  and  proclaimed  as  the  lawful 
sovereign  of  Israel.  When  the  acclamations  of  the 
new  ruler  were  heard  at  the  stcme  of  Zoheleth,  Adoni- 
jah fled  to  the  altar,  where  his  life  was  spared  by 
Solomon, 

Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  he  announced 
his  last  wishes  to  his  successor.  These  were  three: 
vengeance  on  Joab  for  blood  guiltiness  incurred  in 
the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa;  rewards  to  the 
sons  of  Baraillai  of  Gilead  for  aid  rendered  David; 
and  death  to  Shimei  for  having  cursed  the  king 
(I  Kings  ii.  3  sqq.).  The  foolish  ambition  of  Adoni- 
jah brmight  about  his  execution,  while  his  partisan 
Joab  was  put  to  death,  and  the  l^gh  priest  Abiathar 
was  deposed  (I  Kings  ii.  13  sqq.),  Joab  being  re- 
placed by  Benaiah  and  Abiathar  by  Zadok.  The 
rise  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  has  been  held  by  such 
scholars  as  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  Renan  to  have 
been  the  result  of  a  mere  palace  intrigue  of  the  usual 
oriental  tsrpe,  while  David's  will  is  alleged  to  be  a 
figment  df  a  subservient  courtier  anxious  to  turn 
the  responsibility  for  the  succeeding  bloodshed  from 
Solomon  to  David.  For  all  this  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne  Sdomon  sought  to 
protect  and  to  extend  the  rich  heritage  of  David, 
who  had  gained  for  his  realm  dimenKiona  which 
compelled  the  respect  of  all  the  nearer  E^ast.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  inevitable  that  on  the  death 
of  David  recalcitrant  vassals  and  hostile  neighbors 
should  make  trouble  on  the  boundaries.  Thus 
Hadad,  of  the  royal  line  of  Edom,  who  had  fled  to 
Egypt  from  David,  seised  the  opportunity  to  renew 
hostility,  and  apparently  made  his  country  par- 
tially independent  of  Israel  (I  Kings  xi.  14  sqq.). 
Again,  according  to  I  Kings  xi.  23  sqq.,  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
mascus by  a  daring  Syrian  general  who  established 
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himself  in  the  city  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It 
is  thuB  evident  that  while  Solomon  held  the  king- 
dom together,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  or  even 
without  some  diminution  of  territory.  Possibly, 
however,  Solomon  attached  less  importance  to  pro- 
tecting his  frontiers  than  to  strengthening  Inael 
within.  He  built  strong  fortifications,  prepared 
material  of  war,  and  kept  his  supplies  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Above  all,  he  was  successful  in 
introducing  the  horse  for  cavalry  and  chariota. 

Solomon  seems  to  have  possessed  high  talents 
for  organisation  and  finance,  and  his  justice  became 
proverbial.  The  entire  land  of  Israel  was  divided 
into  twelve  administrative  districts,  each  required 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  royal  court  for  a  month. 
There  likewise  seemed  to  have  been  special  districts 
for  public  works,  one  of  the  chief  officials  of  the 
kingdom  being  Adoniram,  master  of  the  levy. 
Hand  in  hand  with  this  oiganization  doubtless 
went  the  final  absorption  of  the  Canaanites,  whom 
Solomon  compelled  to  share  in  the  levies  and  taxes 
of  the  Israelites.  Besides  introducing  the  horse 
into  Israel,  Solomon  extended  his  commercial  rela- 
tions to  the  Sabeans  of  South  Arabia  and  to  Ophir 
(q.v.). 

Solomon's  financial  talents  seem  to  have  been 
exhausted  in  acquiring  vast  wealth.  He  was  even 
obliged,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign,  to  pawn  twenty 
cities,  while  taxation  was  so  heavy  that  discontent 
appesu!ed  in  the  revolt  against  his  successor.  Solo- 
mon had  never  learned  in  the  stem  school  of  his 
father.  He  grew  up  as  a  rich  heir  in  the  splendor  of 
a  royal  court,  inheriting  certain  despotic  tendencies 
and  weaknesses,  and  inclined  to  prodigality,  di»- 
play,  and  sensuality.  In  addition  to  the  fortresses 
and  the  luxurious  court,  which  included  700  wives 
and  300  concubines,  his  palaces  and  the  Temple 
(q.v.)  required  an  immense  outlay.  With  the  help 
of  Syrian  artists  he  transformed  a  laige  part  of  the 
hill  of  Zion  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jerusalem  into  a 
sort  of  city  of  palaces.  like  his  riches,  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  was  proverbial  (cf.  I  Kings  iv.  29  sqq.); 
3,000  proverbs  and  more  than  1,000  songs  were 
ascribed  to  him;  and  he  was  said  to  be  the  author 
of  Ps.  badi.  and  cxxvii.,  as  well  as  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs  (q.v.).  (R.  Kittbl.) 

Bibuoohapbt:  Hie  aouieei  are  I  Kinsi  i.-xi  and  I  Ghron. 
sdx.  22-11  Chnm.  i.-ix.  Consult  further:  The  worka  on  the 
history  of  Israel  by  Milman,  Stanley.  F.  Newman,  Ewald* 
Stade.  K6hler,  Klostermann,  OomiU,  Kittel,  MeCurdy, 
Kent,  and  others  named  under  Ahab  or  Isbabl,  Histobt 
or;  G.  Weil,  The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Talmud,  or. 
Biblical  Legende  of  the  Mueeulmane,  pp.  200-248,  London, 
1846;  Q.  Meignan,  Salomon;  eon  regno,  eee  Seriie,  Paris, 
1890;  M.  GrOnbaum,  Neue  BeUrOoe  sur  eemiiieehen  Saoonr 
kunde,  pp.  190  sqq.,  Berlin,  1893;  idem,  Oeeammelte  Avf- 
eSUe  twr  SpraeK-  tend  Saoonkvnde,  pp.  22  sqq.,  167  sqq., 
ib.  1901;  F.  Vigourouz,  La  Bible  et  lee  dSeouoertee  mod' 
emee,  iii.  253-406,  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1896;  B.  W.  Bacon, 
Solomon  in  Tradition  and  Fact,  in  New  World,  1898,  pp.  212 
sqq.;  R.  F&zber,  Kowio  Salomon  in  der  TradiHon,  Vienna, 
1902;  C.  F.  Kent,  Stvd^nte  Old  Teelament,  ii.  14-16,  165- 
199,  New  YoriE,  1905;  G.  Beer,  Saul,  David,  Salomo, 
TObincen,  1906;  DB,  iv.  559-569;  EB,  U.  2235-^,  iv. 
4680-90:  JB,  id.  436-448;  Vifouroux,  Dietiomiaire,  faso. 
XXXV.  1382-96. 

SOLOMOn  BAR  ISilAC    See  Rashi. 

SOLOMON,  ODES  OF:    The  Odes  of  Solomon, 
which,   until    recently,   were,  except  for  certain 
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fragments  and  quotations,  altogether  lost,  were 
commonly  connected  in  the  tradition  of  Christian 
literature  with  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (see  Pbbxtd- 
BPia&APHA,  II.,  1).  In  this  grouping  of  material, 
the  ancient  stichometries  gave  them  a  place,  more  or 
less  honorable,  among  the  subcanonical  literature. 
How  near  they  came  to  actual  ecclesiastical  accept- 
ance could  only  be  guessed  by  analogy,  from  the 
companion  volume  to  which  they  were  attached. 
Tlie  stichometries,  however,  gave  a  rough  idea  of 
the  compass  of  the  book,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  librarian  or  booksdler,  from  which  it  was  easy 
to  infer  that  a  lost  book  of  nearly  the  same  compass 
as  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  was  once  in  circulation 
in  Christian  churches.  In  the  next  place,  quota- 
tions professing  to  come  from  the  mismng  book 
were  recovered  from  two  quarters:  first,  there  was 
a  passage  relating  to  the  biith  of  Christ  from  a  viigin, 
quoted  by  Lactantius  (De  div,  inst.,  iv.  12;  Eng. 
transl.,  ANF,  vii.  110),  which  he  said  was  from 
the  nineteenth  ode  of  Solomon.  Second,  there  was 
a  series  of  Odes  of  Solomon  quoted  in  a  Coptic  book, 
a  chief  monument  of  Gnostic  literature,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  PiaHa  Sophia,  These  odes  and 
fragments  of  odes  were  turned  back  into  Greek  and 
published  by  Ryle  and  James  at  the  close  of  their 
edition  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

The  book  itself,  so  long  lost,  was  recovered  by 
J.  Rendel  Harris  in  a  Syriac  version,  Jan.  4,  1909; 
it  had  been  reposing  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Syriac  fragments  on  his  bookshelves,  apparently 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  more,  the  manuscript  in 
question  having  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Tigris.  When  the  identification  was  made,  it 
appeared  that  the  manuscript,  a  late  paper  one  of 
no  extrinsic  value,  contained  both  the  Odes  and 
the  Pisalms  of  Solomon;  it  was  slightly  mutilated 
at  the  beginning,  so  that  odes  one  and  two  and  a 
part  of  ode  three  were  missing;  at  the  other  end 
the  eighteenth  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  was  gone 
and  part  of  the  seventeenth.  The  nineteenth  ode 
contained  the  quotation  which  Lactantius  gives  in 
a  Latin  translation;  all  the  matter  quoted  by  the 
Piaitia  Sophia  was  also  identified,  and  in  addition  a 
part  of  the  first  ode  was  also  with  some  probability 
detected  in  the  Coptic  text.  So  that,  with  a  very 
slight  deduction  for  the  imperfection  of  the  manu- 
script, the  complete  book  was  recovered  and  restored 
to  its  place  in  Christian  literature.  The  forty-two 
odes  thus  recovered  are  of  rare  beauty  and  spirit- 
uality; with  possibly  an  exception  or  two,  they 
come  from  a  single  hand,  and  represent  a  hitherto 
unknown  department  of  early  Christian  literature. 
They  were  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  or  tbe  early  part  of  the  second.  The  writer 
was  a  person  of  G^tile  extraction,  who  had  be- 
come attached  to  a  Chureh  of  Judeo-Christians, 
probably  in  Palestine.  He  did  not,  however,  accept 
cireumcision  or  keep  the  Sabbath,  occupying  ex- 
actiy  the  position  which  Justin  Martyr  did  on  those 
points,  which  he  says  he  learned  from  an  ancient 
Christian  to  whom  he  owed  his  conversion.  So  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  hints  in  the  odes  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  psalter  is  not  the  easiest  place 
from  which  to  extract  history),  he  knew  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  or  Christ,  but  did  not  know  the  Synoptic 
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tiadition  ftbout  Um.  Whether  he  knew  the  Fourth 
Gospely  with  whieh  he  has  many  ideee  and  ezpne<^ 
■one  in  oommon,  is  one  of  the  pointe  that  aee  etill 
indebate.  He  has  oeeaiional  points  of  cootaet  inth 
the  Pauline  epietlefl,  and  even  nune  with  the  Apoo- 
alypee,  though  it  ia  difficult  to  establish  quotationa. 
His  rail  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
kflt  Hdvew  or  Nasaiene  Gospels,  perhaps  the  laBie 
as  that  of  which  Jerome  found  a  eopy  in  Hberia^ 
To  this  he  owed  eome  details  in  rdersnoe  to  the 
baptiflsi,  and  peihaps  one  or  two  sayings  ol  Jesusi 
It  is  curious  that  be  has  no  eochatology*  and  no 
day  of  judgment;  immottality  w  not  innate^  but 
soquued.  On  the  ethical  fide  the  most  imptftant 
feature  is  that  the  book  appears  to  eontain  the  fivt 
Christian  prohibition  of  the  purchase  ol  daves. 

The  ebunsh  orders  and  li^ial  are  almost  abasni; 
it  is  not  eertain  that  baptism  is  alluded  to^  stiU  lesi 
ave  there  traces  of  a  Christian  eucharistr  aa  com- 
monly  known.  The  only  reference  to  the  officials 
aia  an  alluaon:  (1)  to  blesKd  deacons  itbq  eairy 
the  water  of  life,  C2)  to  a  priestbcxxl  m  spiritual 
Unags  which  the  writer  laye  he  pnaiPMOw»  whioh  is 
carefully  defined  as  not  bein&  ol  a  carnal  nature, 
but  yMrMB«fciii£  of  truth  and  puri^  in  the  uunost 
parte. 

The  writer  shows  a  stranc  attachment  to  the 
Jewish  rdigion  on  many  sides:  he  has  an  affection 
fior  the  sanctuary  at  Jerueafem,  whii^  must  be  as- 
sumed to  have  fallen  before  the  time  when  he  was 
writing;  he  holds  fast  to  the  Old  Testammt,  aUe- 
goriaee  (as  do  all  early  Christians)  the  story  in  Gene- 
ms,  imitates  the  Psalms,  and  makes  evangelical 
doctrine  out  of  Isaiah  (eg.,  chap,  zxxv.)- 

Though  there  is  much  that  is  still  uncertain,  as 
to  the  place,  time,  and  character  of  the  writer, 
enou|^  M  known  to  place  him  as  a  worthy  icptcson* 
tative  of  the  first  or  second  generation  after  the 
apostles;  and  the  new  hymns  will  exert  a  wide  in*> 
flucBoe  upon  the  thought  of  the  Church. 

J.  Rbmdsl  HAMITa. 


Tk§.  0dm  mid  PmIm  i/  S^hmm^ 
from  tiba  QyritM  by  J.  Rcndel  Hanii.  Gbabiidssb  1900 
(adftio  pnneep»)i  J.  Rtfidel  Harris.  An  mr^/  Chnatmm 
PmdUr,  Lcmdoii,  1909;  Bin  iHOiai^'Arititkhm  Fmtmbwdk 

4POT   4f0N9    0rw&tK^  v^MfWMMflflPIs      AIM    vM^   0|/^V0BfMW    iM* 

mtd  V09I  J.  FI«miM«iV.  ed.  A.  Tfamaok.  Leipsio.  1910; 
lAimwriKhm  ZminMaU.  1910.  no.  94.  ooii.  777-7aU 

SOLOMON,  PSALMS  OF.  See  BuurancnAFKA, 
O.  T.,  II,  1. 

S0L0M05,  WISDOM  OF.  See  Apocbtfea,  A, 
iv.,  13. 

SOM,  KOHRAD.    See  Sam. 

SOMASCHIAHS^  so-masld-ons  ("Ragidar  Glerks 
of  St.  Majolus  "):  One  of  the  most  important  mx^ 
nastie  congregations  evoked  by  the  Counter-Ref- 
orraaticm.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  Italian 
village  of  Somascho  (between  Milan  and  Bcigamo), 
where  their  founder,  Qindamo  Miani  (or  EmilianiX 
wrote  the  first  rule  ix»  them.  Miani,  who  was  of 
senatorial  rank,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  14SI,  and, 
entering  the  army,  was  recognised  ss  a  brave  but 
dissolute  officer.  Captured  at  the  storming  of  Caa- 
tehiuo¥o,  near  Treviao,  in  1508,  he  was  led  during 
his  imprisonment  to  repentance  for  his  past  career. 


and  OB  hn  Ubemtson  (aeootdii^  to  maay^  1 
the  miraculous  aid  of  the  Virgin}  he  devoted  himr 
self  to  aseetieism,  piayer,  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  poor.  At  Venice  he  took  orders,  being  ovdbnned 
priest  m  1518^  and  mantfested  the  utmost  adf- 
denial  and  bravery,  espeeiaily  during  the  famine 
and  plague  of  IS^.  He  now  made  abflolutB  re> 
n»nctatioa.Qf  his  wealth,  and^  hi  the  habit  d  a  mstt- 
dicani  friar,  gave  himself  to  the  can^.  fdnraitinn, 
and  ooownioii.  of  orf^ians  and  fisllen  women.  With- 
in the  yeas  he  estahHwhed  an  orphan  asyluin  in 
Veaieo,  which  was  imitated  at  Tteiganwn,  Venma, 
and  Breaeia,  and  in.  153S3  he  opened  a  home  for 
fallen  womeo  in  his  native  city.  In  1532  or  1533 
Miani  established  his  eongiegatioB  for  the  eave  of 
thase  inatitutioos  and  the  training  of  pupils  for  the 
same  purpose;  and  ClemmA  Vn.  gave  him  ths 
mother  hows  s(t  Somaadio,  wheee  l&ud  died  fVin 
8»  1537»  after  having  establidiad  dam^tcr  hcnses 
at  Pavia  and  Milan.  He  was  beatified  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  caaoniwdia  1761  fcqr  dement  XIIL,  his 
day  being  July  20. 

Ifiani's  ■p'^fffnqf^  AwpJft  lff|i^y>  GamfaaianBky  s&- 
cursd  from  Pins  V.,  in  1508,  the  fonnal  eunsliiutioB 
of  the  congregation  under  the  AugusUnian  rale, 
their  name  being  now  taken  from  the  dmzchaf  St. 
Majobaat  Phvia»  given  them  by  St.  Gazk>  BonoBseo 
(q.v.).  The  Somaschians,  who  were  united  with  the 
Theatines  from  1546  to  1555,  and  with  the  Frendi 
Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine  from  1616  to  1647, 
ezereised  '^f^  wrfliigiiwf^  qh  edocatiosi  thwmgh  their 
many  ffyH^wyi,  especialh^  the  f3*wMit'"fi*'^,  founded 
at  Borne  in  1505;  while  they  eo  inereaaed  in  nnm- 
beoB  thai  they  were  divided  into  the  Lombard,  Vene- 
tian, and  Boman  provinces,,  to  which  waa  later  added 
theFnneh^  The  Roman  proviaee  is  imw  the  most 
uttooi^aus* 

The  oonatitutians  of  the  ooogregiLtiGn,  gnduaUy 
developed  from  the  antngmph  draft  of  the  founder, 
eoUected  by  the  pfoonEstorgenflral  Antonio  Fanfino 
in  16B6,  and  oonfiimed  by  Urban  VOL,  have  re- 
mained practical^  unchanged  to  the  pessent  day. 
Tbay  praseribe  a  habit  precisely  likn  thai  of  the 
other  regular  cleik%  strict  simplicity  of  food  snd 
fnmitnre,  numerous  pragmn  by  day  ud  ni^W  &9tB 
and  setf-cast^ipation,  and  occupation  with  maimaJ 
labor,  cam  of  the  sick  and  orphans,  and  tfuphii^g 

(O.  ZOCKLBBf.) 
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The  "life-  cf  tfas  feondv  k 
ia  ARB,  Fab^  iL  ai7-«74.  XtaL 
A.  Piwsdi  Vadee,  IMS.    Other  Hvva  u«  br  & 
Mika.  leOO:  A.  Stella.  Tenioa.  1606;  P.  O.  dtf  Fi 
il».  1070;   SB  mmvmmm  mm,  ib.  1707;   r 
1838c  a  ds  BoBii-aomuH  BoBBe.  1807; 
HiiiMrt.  Mdns,  1SS5.    Oonnlft  forthor*  on 
Li     Holstaniai,  Codes  rvMiorvm  wummHan 
BtoqUb,  iiL  100-382,  Aiybnii;  1700;  O.  Givoei  It 
Siv^la  MtoHba  dttM  mdmi  ftUgimii,  vau  100  avi.*  Bi 
1M7;  B.  Qothfliii,  Iom»  «o»  Lotfola  mhI  dm 
«Mfftm,  pp.  lOS-lSB,  Halfe.  1S06;  Bdyot*  Ordrm 
HqmB,  iT.  S23  mvi.;  EMmbaflher*  (Mm  mhI  Ki 
tumm,  SL  375-S7S«   KL^  zL  480-187: 
138-184. 


SON  OF  OOD:  A  phrase  standing  lbs 
different  meanings  in  tho  New  TestaaBsnt.  U)  It 
refers  to  the  divine  origination  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Lufcs  L  35).  (2)  In  the  cdikal  sbdk,  ks  b 
theSon.   Be  is  Hks  the  Father,  perfectity  i 
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to  him,  and  thus  reflects  the  Father's  will.  By  rea- 
son of  the  fellowship  of  love,  the  Father  is  perfectly 
disclosed  to  him,  and  the  depths  of  his  own  inner 
life  are  comprehended  hy  the  Father  alone  (Matt. 
Jd.  27;  John  v.  17-21,  30,  vii.  16-18,  xii.  44-^, 
ziv.  7-11).  (3)  From  the  ethical  oneness  with  the 
Father  sprang  the  consdousness  of  the  measianio  or 
official  sonship — ^the  social  aspect  of  his  conscious- 
ness (Mark  i.  11;  cf.  the  baptismal  formula.  Matt. 
xzviii.  19;  Didache,  vii.).  These  two  aspects — ^the 
individual  and  the  social — ^may  be  distinguished  but 
they  can  not  be  sharply  separated.  The  messianic 
sonship  points  backward  (I  Sam.  x.  1;  Pd.  ii.  7) 
and  forward  (Bfark  ziv.  61).  In  him  the  royal  hopes 
of  Israel  are  fulfilled;  he  founds  the  world-kingdom 
of  God  (John  xvii.  18;  cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  19;  John 
XX.  21);  his  universal  sovereignty  is  won  liirough 
suffering  (Matt.  xix.  20-28).  (4)  Metaphysical  son- 
ship  is  also  affirmed  of  him.  As  Logos  he  is  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God  (John  i.  14,  iii.  16,  v.  18;  Rom. 
viii.  32).  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  (jod,  first- 
bom  of  all  creation,  mediator  of  all  existence, 
through  whom  all  things  find  their  principle  and 
progressively  realize  their  divine  end  (I  CJor.  viii. 
6;  Col.  i.  15-17;  John  i.  3,  10;  Heb.  i.  2-3).  His 
pre-earthly  existence  was  exchanged  for  himiiliar 
tion  and  death  here  below  (II  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil.  ii. 
5-7;  cf.  Rom.  viii.  3;  Gal.  iv.  4;  and  see  Jesus 
Christ,  Twofold  State  or).  Accordingly  he  was 
God's  own  son,  the  archetjrpal  son  of  God;  all 
others  become  sons  of  God  through  him  (John  i. 
12).  Yet  all  that  belongs  to  him  is  a  gift  of  God 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18;  John  in.  35,  v.  22,  xiii.  3;  Acts 
ii.  36;  Phil.  ii.  9-10;  Heb.  i.  2,  ii.  7-8;  cf.  also  I 
Cor.  XV.  24-28). 
In  historical  theology  the  Son  of  Gkxl  as  pre- 


existent  is  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  con- 
substantial  with  the  Father,  and  is  described  as 
only-begotten,  the  Word;  as  incarnate  he  took  upon 
him  human  nature  yet  without  sin;  and  existed  in 
two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  insepara- 
bly joined  together  in  one  person  without  conver- 
sion, composition,  or  confusion;  very  God  and  veiy 
man,  one  Christ,  the  only  mediator  between  Gkxi 
and  man  (see  CmusTOLOOT,  IV.,  VII.;  Mbdiatob). 
Ritschl,  following  Schleiermacher,  took  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sonship  of  Christ  out  of  metaphysics 
and  planted  it  in  the  field  of  ethics  and  the  religious 
life.  As  Son,  Christ  stands  to  the  Father  in  a  relar 
tion  of  incomparable  fellowship;  his  will  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Father  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  moreover,  he  sustains  a  unique 
relation  to  the  (Christian  community  and  to  the 
world.  While  for  man  the  Son  as  pre-existent  is 
hidden,  yet  for  Gkxi  he  exists  etemaUy  "  as  he  is 
revealed  to  us  in  temporal  limitation."  Only  for 
God  himself,  however,  is  the  eternal  Godhead  of  the 
Son  intelligible  as  an  'object  of  the  divine  mind  and 
will  (A.  Ritschl,  The  CkrUtUm  Doctrine  of  Jtutifi- 
cation  and  ReamcUiationf  §§  47-49,  New  York, 
1900),  '  C.  A.  BECKwrrH. 

Bibuogkapht:  llie  mibjeot  is  treated  best  in  the  works  on 
New-Testament  theology  (see  under  Bibucal  Thsoloot), 
and  in  those  on  systematic  theology  (see  under  Dogma, 
Dogmaticb).  Much  of  the  literature  given  under  (Thrib- 
TOLOGY  is  pertinent,  also  that  under  Son  or  Man.  Oon- 
sult  further:  K.  F.  Ntagen,  ChriaUu  der  Menachen-  und 
(ToOsMoAn,  Ootha,  1809;  J.  Stalker,  Chriatoloov  of  Jeaua, 
London,  1879;  A.  Hainack,  What  ia  ChritHanUyt  ib. 
1901;  R.  C.  Moberiy,  Atonement  and  Perwnaliiy,  pp.  185 
sqq.,  211-215.  ib.  1901;  W.  LQtgert,  Oottea  Sohn  und 
Oottea  Oeiet,  Leipsie,  1905;  M.  Lepina,  Chriet  and  the  Ooe- 
pd;  or  Jeaua  the  Meaeiah  and  Son  of  Ood,  Philadelphia, 
1911;  DB,  iv.  570-^79;  DCG,  ii.  654-659;  EB,  iv.  4690- 
47(M. 


END  OF  VOLUME  X. 
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